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On  the  4ih  of  March,  1829,  ill 
the  presence  of  the  Senate,  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son took  the  oath  of  ofEce  arid 
entered  upon  the  administration 
of  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

A  long  train  of  fortunate  events 
had  prepared  his  way  for  a  happy 
and  prosperous  career  in  his  new 
character  as  a  Civil  Magistrate. 
His  military  success  at  a  peculiar 
crisis  had  given  him  a  strong  claim 
upon  the  country,  and  the  energy, 
decision  and  self-devotion  mani- 
fested in  various  trying  emergen- 
cies had  obtained  (ot  him  a  large 
sliarc  of  the  public  confidence. 
2 


Nor  was  the  aspect  of  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  less  propitious* 
The  administration  of  his  pred(5- 
cessor  had  been  aiTCsted  by  the 
popular  will  in  the   midst  of  its 
career,  before  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  its  policy  had  been  fully 
tested,  and  with  so  decided  an 
expression     of     public     feeling 
against  its  continuance,  as  to  leave 
its  members  no  ability  and  appa- 
rently little  inclination  to  offer  an 
early  opposition  to  the  new  Ex- 
ecutive.     The   community  was 
tired  of  political  warfare,  and  a 
general  disjwsition  was  evinced  to 
give  the  measures  of  the  adminis- 
tration a  fair  trial.     Some  unccr* 
tainty  of  course  existed  as  to  the 
policy  which  the  new  President 
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might  feel  bound  to  adopt.     His  didates  offered  upon  principles  of 
political  experience  had  not  been  opposition  to  that  construction, 
great,  and  the  inferences  which  the  All  the  candidates  consequently 
public  had  drawn  as  to  his  princi-  were  understood  to  be  in  favor  of 
pies   from   his   declarations   and  that  construction.     Mr  Calhoun 
votes  when  in  the  federal  Senate,  was  an  early  and  ardent  advocate 
had  been  rendered  somewhat  un-  of  that  principle,  and  had  efficient- 
certain  by  the  contradictory  asser-  ly  contributed  when  in  Congress 
lions  made  by  his  supporters  in  and  also  while  in  the  Cabinet  to 
different  sections   of  the  Union  the     adoption  of    the  principal 
and  by  the  decided  political  char-  measures,  which  had  provoked 
acter  of  that  portion  of  his  adher-  the  hostility  of  those  who  con- 
ents,  who  had  been  rarlked  in  the  tended  for  a  literal  construction  of 
previous  contest  among  the  friends  the  constitution.     Mr  Clay  had 
of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Trea-  long  been  distinguished  as  the  elo- 
sury  (Mr  Crawford.)     That  class  quent  and  uncompromising  sup- 
of  public  men  was  regarded  as  porter  of  the  American  System, 
contending  for  a  strict,  or  what  a  system  whose  characteristic  fea- 
was  denominated  a  narrow,  con-  tures  were  the  protection  of  de- 
struction of  the  Federal  Constitu-  raestic  industry  and  a  liberal  ap- 
tion,  and  their  support  was  given  plication  of  the  public  treasure  to 
to  him  upon  principles  of  opposi-  purposes  of  internal  improvement. 
lion  to  the  policy  that  governed  Mr  Adams  at  an  early  period  of 
the  administration  of  Mr  Monroe,  his  political  life  had  manifested 
•All  the  other  candidates  in  that  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  in- 
contest  were   sustained  upon  a  ternal  improvement,  and  he  made 
contrary  principle.      The  con-  no  secret  of  his  opinions  concem- 
isrtruction  given  to  the  Federal  ing  the  powers  of  Congress  in  all 
Constitution,  by  which  Congress  matters  of  national  concern.  — 
i^as  deemed  to  be  empowered  to  General  Jackson  had  not  occupied 
protect  domestic  manufactures,  to  so  conspicuous  a  station  in  politi- 
appropriate  moneys  for  works  of  cal  life  ;  but  while  in  the  United 
internal  improvement,   to  create  States  Senate  he  had  been  no  less 
a  United  States  Bank,  and  gene-  decided  in  his  opinions  on  the 
rsflly  to  regulate  and   control  all  long  disputed  question  as  to  the 
afiairs  strictly  national,  had  be-  constructive  powers  of  Congress, 
come  the  settled  policy  of  the  During  this  short  term  of  service 
country.     Strong  objections  were  the  following  bills  providing  for 
still  urged  to  this  construction,  by  internal  improvement  came  under 
the    Representatives    from    the  consideration:  1st.  A  Bill  author- 
Southern  States,  and  by  some  of  izing  a  road  from  Memphis  inTen- 
tiie  leading  friends  of  Mr  Craw-  nessee  to  Little  Rock  in  Arkansas, 
ford  in  other  sectio  is  of  the  Union.  2d .  A  Bill  for  making  certain  roads 
But  it  had  been  too  long  and  too  in  Florida.    3d.  A  Bill  to  pro- 
generally  acquiesced  in  to  permit  cure  necessary  surveys  for  roads 
the  hope  of  a  successful  appeal  to  and  canals.    4tb.  A  Bill  to  im- 
ptiblic  opinion  in  behalf  of  can-  prove  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
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sissippi,  Ohio  aod  Missouri.  5th. 
A  Bill  for  makiiig  a  road  in  Mis- 
souri, 6th.  A  Bill  to  subscribe 
to  the  stock  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware,  Canal  Company. 
7th.  A  Bill  to  extend  the 
Cumberland  road  .  to  Zanesville. 
8th.  A  Bill  authorizing  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Portland  and  Louis- 
ville Canal  Company.  On  the 
passage  of  all  these  bills,  General 
Jackson's  name  was  recorded  in 
the  a£Brraative ;  and  his  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  the  tariff  of  1824,  a  tariff 
whiSh  was  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple of  protection,  afforded  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  bis  opinions 
accorded  rather  with  those  of  Mr 
Adams,  Clay  and  Calhoun,  than 
with  those '.of  the  supporters  of 
Mr  Crawford. 

In  the  presidential  contest  of 
1824,  therefore,  the  friends  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stood 
alone  in  the  attitude  of  opposition 
to  the  established  policy  of  the 
country.  The  supporters  of  the 
other  candidates  indeed  had  their 
personal  preferences,  but  in  point 
of  principle  there  was  no  essen- ' 
tial  difference  between  them.  At 
an  early  period  of  the  canvass  the 
Secretary  of  War  (Mr  Calhoun) 
was  withdrawn  by  hb  friends  in 
Pennsylvania,  who,  yielding  to 
the  popular  feeling  of  the  State, 
fell  in  to  the  support  of  General 
Jackson.  This  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  adherents  throughout 
the  Union,  with  some  few  excep* 
tions,  and  they  mainly  contributed 
to  the  sudden  and  rdpid  augmen- 
tation of  the  strength  of  General 
Jackson  during  that  canvass. 

In  this  transfer  of  support,  how- 
ever, no  sacrifice  of  principle  was 
supposed  to  have  been  made.    It 


was  merely  relinquishing  a  per- 
sonal preference  under  tne  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  and  the 
election  of  General  Jackson,  equal- 
ly with  that  of  Mr  Adams,  would 
then  have  been  regarded   as  a 
pledge  to  the  country  of  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy  of  die  pre- 
ceding administration.    Mr  Clay's 
principles  were  similar ;  but  from 
the  ardor  of  his  character,   his 
fearless  disregard  of  consequen- 
ces and  his  avowed  opinions  ia 
behalf  of  tlie  American  System, 
and  on   the   subject    of    South 
American   independence,  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  that  he 
would  not  sacrifice  enough  to  ex- 
pediency, but  would  follow  those 
opinions  out  to  their  legitimate 
consequences.    Hence  it  was  ob- 
vious that  no  sacrifice  of  principle 
was  involved  in  the   support,   in- 
differently, of  any  of  these  can- 
didates who  stood  on  a  common 
ground  of  policy. '  Mr  Crawford 
alone  was  supported  upon  oppo- 
site principles,  and  as  it  was  mani- 
fest that  in  such  a  contest  his 
weakness  would  be   evinced,  ao 
attempt  was  made  to  represent 
him  as  the  only  orthodox  repub- 
lican candidate,  and  to  nominate 
him  as  such  to  the  sufirages  of  the 
nation  through  a  caucus  of  the 
members  of  Congress  assembled 
at  Washington.     The  attempt  to- 
tally failed.    It  was  regarded  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  as 
an  unauthorized  interference  with 
their  constitutional  privileges,  and 
it  terminated  ia  the  caucus  can- 
didate's being  brought  by  the  votes 
of  Virginia  and  Georgia  and  a 
few  scattered  votes  from  New 
York    and   Delaware,  into   the 
House  of  Representatives  as  the 
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lowest  of  the  three  candidates,  sections  of  the  opposition.    Tiiis 

from  which  the  President  was  to  discordance  in  its  materials  pre- 

be  chosen.     Here  the  choice  fell  vented  any  harmonious  concert  of 

opon  Mr  Adams,  and   from   the  action  at  the  first  session  of  the 

moment  of  his  election  the  parti-  nineteenth  Congress  ;  but  during 

zans  of  the  unsuccessfal  candi-  the  vacation  and  the  succeeding 

dates  united  in  opposition,  eitlier  session,  great  efforts  were  made 

avowed  or  secret^  to  liis  adminis-  to  promote  a  closer  union  between 

trntion.    Those  who  had  origi-  the  different  sections  of  the  oppo- 

nTilIy    advocated   the    claims  of  sition,  and  before  the  adjournment 

General  Jackson  found  a  sufficient  it  had  assumed  a  consistent  shape, 

motive  to  opposition  in  the  defeat  The  first  public  intimation  of  this 

of  their  favorite,  v/hosc   election  union  was  given  by  a  leading  op- 

they  asserted  was  demanded  by  position  member  from  Virginia, 

the  people.     That  reason  howcv-  who  shortly  before   the  close  oJF 

cr  could  not  be  urged   by   the  the  second   session  of  the    1 9tU 

friends  of  the  caucus  candidate.  Congress,   announced, -that  the 

who  had  been  zealously  sustained  combinations   for    efiecting    tlie 

to  the  last,   in  spite  of  ill  health,  election  of  General  Jackson  were 

although  the  result  in  the  electoral  nearly  completed.     Shortly  be- 

colleges  had    demonstrated  that  fore  this  public  declaration,   an 

he  had  but  a  slight  hold  upon  the  intimation  almost  equally  distinct 

public  favor.     Indeed   the  entire  of  future  opposition,  was  given  by 

failure  of  this  party  in  their  elec-  one  of  the  most  prominent  lead- 

tion  plainly  indicated  the  unpopu-  ers  of  the  caucus  party  in  a  let- 

larity  of  its  political  creed,  and  at  ter  to  the   Legislature   of  New 

the  commencement  of   Mr  Ad-  York,  expressing    his    acknow- 

rni)'  administration   it  held  itself  ledgments  for  his  re-electk>n  to 

aloof  and  apparently  uncommitted  the  federal  Senate.     In  this  letter 

as  to  its  future  course.    The  can-  he  promises  zealously  to  exert 

didate  who  was  boldly  taken  up  himself  to  protect  the  remaining 

as  the  opposition  candidate,  had  rights  reserved  to  the  States  and 

evinced    as    latitudinarian  senti-  to  restore   those  of  which  they 

raents  concerning  the  powers  of  had  been  divested   by  construc- 

Congress  as  his  successful  rival,  tion. 

and   to  come  in  to  his  support        Other  indications,  which  could 

would  be  to  abjure  those  political  not  be  mistaken,  were  given  of 

doctrines  vvhieh  were  deemed  so  the  intention  of  the  caucus  party 

essential  to  the  independence  of  tojoin  the  opposition,  and  that  one 

the  States.  of  the  main   grounds  of  opposi- 

The  political  principles  of  the  lion  would  be,  that  certain  powers 

party  already  organized,  therefore,  which  tbe  Federal  Government 

were  as  heterodox  as  those  of  the  had    habitually   exercised  were 

existing  Cabhet,  and  any  combi-  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution 

nation   which   might  take  place  and  tliat  they-  ought  no  longer 

must  be  founded  upon  the  sacri-  to  be  submitted  to.     It  had  been 

fice  of  principle  by  one  of  the  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the  Virginia 
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school  of  politics,  that  the  powers  could  be  equally,  zealous,  either 
of  the  General  Government  had  relying  upon  a  more  intimate  ac- 
been  extended  beyond  their  con-  quaintance  with  his  opinions,  or 
stfttttional  limits,  and  the  dispute  upon  those  measures  which  his 
between  the  federal  authorities  character  as  a  candidate,  sustained 
and  those  of  Georgia  in.  relation  upon  the  principle  of  reform, 
to  the  Creek  treaty,  had  rendered  should  compel  him  to  adopt  in 
It  convenient  for  that  State  to  con-  case  of  success.  But  after  his 
tend  most  earnestly  for  the  same  inauguration  he  must  decide  be- 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  tween  these  conflicting  preten- 
A  most  intimate  connexion  had  sions,  and  this  decision  would 
been  cultivated  between  the  politi-  compel  those  to  whom  that  deci- 
cians  of  this  school  and  the  lead-  sion  should  prove  unpalatable  to 
ing  supporters  of  Mr  Crawford  in  decide  in  their  turn  between 
New  lork,  who  inclined  to  the  the  abandonment  of  their  polit- 
same  construction  of  the  Consti-  ical  party  or  their  principles, 
tution,  and  who  were  not  much  This  very  position  properly  view- 
behind  their  southern  coadjutors  ed  was  but '  another  of  the  fortu- 
in  declaring  their  determination  to  nate  circumstances  in  which  the 
favor  the  election  of  General  successful  competitor  for  the  Chief 
Jackson.  This  determination  of  Magistracy  found  himself  placed 
the  opposition  to  combine  in  his  at  the  time  of  his  elevation, 
support,  induced  much  specula-  Chosen  by  an  unparalleled  ma- 
tion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pledges,  jority  of  the  electoral  votes,  he 
which  were  said  to  have  been  owed  his  success  to  his  own  popu- 
given  as  to  his  political  course,  and  larity .  Generally  sanctioning  the 
it  was  boldly  predicted,  that  an  policy  under  which  our  na- 
opposition  so  constituted,  could  tionai  institutions  had  been  built 
not  continue  united  after  the  go-  up,  he  was  at  liberty  to  review 
vemment  should  fall  into  its  hands,  his  opinions  and  to  establish  them 
without  a  complete  sacrifice  of  upon  incontrovertible  and  immu- 
pnuciple  by  one  of  the  sections  table  grounds.  His  administra 
of  the  combined  party.  tion  was  not  boimd  to  persist  in 
The  President  would  of  course  any  particular  measures  which 
be  compelled  to  adopt  the  literal  experience  had  proved  to  be  in- 
construction  of  the  Constitution  expedient ;  but  claiming  as  it  did 
or  to  pursue  the  policy  marked  to  be  constituted  upon  the  basis 
ont  by  his  predecessors.  During  of  reform,  it  was  able  to  modify 
the  pendency  of  the  election,  the  the  existing  policy,  and  to  carry 
public  might  be  left  in  doubt,  out  its  principles  under  all  the 
Such  as  were  inclined  to  promote  advantages  oflfered  by  the  lights 
bis  elevation  in  the  north  and  of  experience  and  the  develop- 
west  could  justify  their  preference,  ment  of  public  opinion.  Equally 
by  appealing  to  his  votes  when  uncommitted  was  he  respecting 
in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  the  parties,  which  had  formerly 
Tariff  and  Internal  improvement,  distracted  the  country.  His  ad- 
wbile  his  supporters  in  the  South  vice  to  Mr  Monroe  in   1816  to 
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discard  all  party  fecKngs,  and  to 
remember,  that  as  Chief  IVIagis- 
trate  he  acted  for  the  wh^le,  and. 
not  for  a  part  of  the  community, 
—  sentiments  which  did  equal 
honor  to  his  liead  and  his  heart, 
and  which  he  reiterated  as  ins 
settled  opinion  in  1824,  left  him 
firee  to  call  to  his  councils  the 
ablest  and  most  virtuous  men  of 
the  nation,  without  regard  to  the 
party  denominations  by  which  ihey 
bad  been  previously  distinguished. 
Under  these  fortunate  circum- 
stances General  Jackson  assumed 
the  Executive  Government  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  1829,  with  a 
surplus  of  more  tlian  five  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  national  treasury, 
the  country  respected  abroad,  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  in 
a  state  of  unexampled  and  pro- 
gressive domestic  prosperity. 

After  taking  tho  oath  of  office 
lie  delivered  according  to  tho 
custom  of  bis  predecessors  an 
inaugural  address  setting  forth  the 
principles  upon  which  he  intended 
lo  administer  the  government. 
That  address  is  as  follows :  — 

*  Fet-low  Citizens  :  About  to 
undertake  tlie  arduous  duties  that 
I  have  been  appointed  to  perform, 
by  the  choice  of  a  free  people,  I 
avail  myself  of  this  customary 
and  solemn  occasion  to  express 
the  gratitude  which  their  confi- 
dence inspires,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  accountability  which  my 
situation  enjoins.  While  the  mag- 
nitude of  tlieir  interests  convinces 
me  that  no  thanks  can  be  adequate 
to  tl>e  honor  they  have  conferred, 
it  admonishes  me  that  the  best 
return  I  can  make,  is  the  zealous 
dedication  of  my  bumble  abilities 


to  their  service  and  tlieir  good. 
As  the  instrument  of  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution,  it  will  devolve  on 
me,  for  a  staled  period,  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  United  States ; 
to  superintend  their  foreign  and 
their  confederate  relations;  to 
manage  their  revenue ;  to  com- 
mand tlieir  forces;  and)  by 
communicatbns  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, lo  watch  over,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  interests  generally. 
And  the  principles  of  action  by 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish this  circle  of  duties,  it  is 
now  proper  for  me  briefly  to  ex- 
plain. 

'  Ic  administering  the  laws  of 
Congress,  I  shall  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  limitations  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  the  Executive  power, 
trusting  thereby  to  discharge  the 
&nctions  of  my  office,  without 
transcending  its  authprity.  With 
foreign  nations  it  will  be  my  study 
to  preserve  peace,  and  to  cultivate 
fricnd^ip,  on  fair  and  honorable 
terms ;  and  in  the  adjustment  of 
any  differences  that  may  exist  or 
arise,  to  exhibit  the  forbearance 
becoming  a  powerful  nation,  rath- 
er than  the  sensibility  belonging  to 
a  gallant  people. 

*  In  such  measures  as  I  may  be 
called  on  to  pursue,  in  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  separate  States, 
1  hope  to  be  animated  by  a  pro- 
per respect  for  those  sovereign 
members  of  our  Union;  taking 
care  not  to  confound  the  powers 
they  have  reserved  to  themselves 
with  those  they  have  gnuited  to 
the  confederacy. 

*  The  management  of  the  public 
revenue  — that  searching  opera- 
tion in  all  Governments  -—  is 
aiiKMig  the  most  deljcate  and  im- 
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portaDt  tnals  in  ours;  aod  it 
will,  of  course,  demand  no  in- 
ooDsiderable  share  of  my  official 
soliciiBde.  Under  every  aspect 
in  which  it  can  be  considt  red,  it 
would  fippear  that  advantage  must 
result  from  tiie  observance  of  a 
strict  and  faithful  economy.  This 
I  shall  aim  at  the  more  anxiously, 
both  because  it  will  facilitate  the 
extinguishment  of  the  National 
Debt  —  the  unnecessary  duration 
of  which  is  incompatible  with  real 
independence — .and  because  it 
iwill  counteract  that  tendency  to 
public  and  private  profligacy 
which  a  profuse  expenditure  of 
money  by  the  Government  is  but 
too  apt  to  engender.  Powerful 
auxiliaries  to  tlie  attainment  of 
this  desirable  end,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  regulations  provided  by  the 
wisdom  of  Congress,  for  the  spe- 
cific appropriation  of  public  mon  ey 
and  the  prompt  accountability  of 
public  officers. 

*  With  regard  to  apropcr  selec- 
tion of  the  subjects  oi  impost, 
with  a  view  to  revenue,  is  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  spirit  of  equi- 
ty, caution,  and  compromise,  in 
which  the  Constitution  w*as  form- 
ed, requires  that  the  great  inter- 
ests of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  should  be 
equally  favored;  and  that,  per- 
haps, the  only  exception  to  this 
rule  should  consist  in  the  peculiar 
encouragement  of  any  products 
of  either  of  them  that  may  be 
found  essential  to  our  national  in- 
dependence. 

'  Internal  Improvement,  and  the 
difiiiaoo  of  knowledge,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  promoted  by  the 
GORstitotionai  acts  of  the  Federal 
Government,  are  of  high  impor- 
tance. 


<  Considering  standing  armies  a% 
dangerous  to  free  governments, 
in  time  of  peace,  I  shall  not  seek 
to  enlarge  our  present  establish- 
ment, nor  disregard  that  salutary 
lesson  of  poliucal  experience, 
which  teaches  that  the  military 
should  be  held  subordinate  to  the 
civil  power.  The  gradual  in- 
crease of  our  Navy,  whose  flag 
has  displayed,  in  distai^t  climes, 
our  skill  in  navigation,  and  our 
fame  in  arms;  die  preservation 
of  our  forts,  arsenals,  and  dock 
yards,  and  the  introduction  of 
progressive  improvements  in  the 
discipline  and  science  of  both 
branches  of  our  military  service, 
are  so  plainly  prescribed  by  pru- 
dence, that  I  should  be  excused 
for  omitting  their  mention,  sooner 
than  for  enlarging  on  their  impor- 
tance. But  the  bulwark  of  our 
defence  is  the  national  militia, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
intelligence  and  population,  must 
render  us  invincible.  As  long  as 
our  government  is  administered 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
is  regulated  by  their  will ;  as  long 
as  it  secures  to  us  the  rights  of 
person  and  of  property,  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  of  the  press,  it 
will  be  worth  defending ;  and  so 
long  as  it  is  worth  defending,  a 
patriotic  militia  will  cover  it  with 
an  impenetrable  agis.  Partial 
injuries,  and  occasional  mortifica- 
tions, we  may  be  subjected  to,  but 
a  million  of  armed  freemen,  pos- 
sessed of  the  means  of  war,  can 
never  be  conquered  by  a  foreign 
foe.  To  aqyjust  system,  there- 
fore, calculated  to  strengthen  this 
natural  safeguard  of  the  country, 
I  shall  cheerfully  lend  all  the  aid 
in  ray  power. 
^  It  will  be  my.  sincere  and  con- 
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/tant  desire  to  observe  towards  the 
Indian  tribes  within  our  limits,  a 
just  and  liberal  policy ;  and  to  give 
that  humane  and  considerate  at- 
tention to  ilieir  rights  and  their 
wants,  which  are  consistent  with 
the  habits  of  our  government,  and 
the  feelings  of  our  people. 

*  The  recent  demonstration  of 
public  sentiment  inscribes,  on  the 
list  of  Executive  duties,  in  char- 
acters too  legible  to  be  overlooked, 
the  task  of  reform ;  which  will 
require,  particularly,  the  correc- 
tion of  tliose  abuses  that  have 
brought  the  patronage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  conflict 
with  the  fredom  of  elections,  and 
the  counteraction  of  those  causes 
which  have  disturbed  the  rightful 
course  of  appointment,  and  hav6 
placed,  or  continued  power  in, 
unfaithful  or  incompetent  bands. 

*  In  the  performance  of  a  task 
thus  generally  delineated,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  select  men  whose  dil- 
igence and  talents  will  insure,  in 
their  respective  stations,  able  and 
faithful  co-operation,  depending 
for  the  advancement  of  the  public 
service,  more  on  the^integrity  and 
zeal  of  the  public  officers,  than 
on  their  numbers. 

*  A  diffidence,  perhaps  too  just, 
in  my  own^  qualiBcations,  will 
teach  me  to  look  with  reverence  to 
the  examples  of  public  virtue 
left  by  my  illustrious  predecessors, 
and  with  veneration  to  the  lights 
that  flow  from  the  mind  that 
founded,  and  the  mind  that  re- 
formed, our  system.  The  same 
diffidence  induces  me  to  hope  for 
instructbn  and  aid  from  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  indulgence 
and  support  of  my  fellow  citizens 


generally.  And  a  firm  relknoe 
on  the  goodness  of  that  Power 
whose  providence  mercifuUy  pio- 
tectedour  national  in&ncy,  and 
has  since  upheld  our  Kberdesin 
various  vicissitudes,  encourages 
me  to  offer  up  my  ardent  suppli- 
cations that  he  will  continue  to 
make  our  beloved  country  the 
object  of  his  divine  care  and 
gracious  benediction.' 

The  Senate,  which  had  been 
summoned  by    his  predecessor 
(Mr  Adams)   to    meet  on   the 
fourth  of  March,  after  attending 
the  inauguration,  adjourned  to  tlie 
next  day  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acung  such  business  as  might  be 
laid  before  it.     In   selecting  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  General 
Jackson  was  compelled  to  aflbrd 
some  indications^  as  to  his  future 
course,  and  no  small  anxiety  was 
evinced  to  discover  upon  whom 
his  choice  might  fall.     So  much 
had  been  said  as  to  the  ability  of  x 
the  confidential  advisers  he  would 
call  around   him,   and  so  many 
men  of  undoubted  talents  were 
to  be  found  among  his  supporters, 
that  it  Was  generally  anticipated, 
that  his  Cabinet  would  not  be  in- 
ferior to  the  ablest  of  his  prede- 
cessors.    All  speculations,  how- 
ever, were  now  to  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  fact,  and  the  political 
character  of  his  Cabinet  as  well 
as  the   talent  and   experience  of 
his  future  advisers  were  no  longer 
matter  of  doubt,  when  the  follow- 
ing names  were  nominated  to  the 
Senate  — 


Martin  Van  Bursn,  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Sam'l.  D.  Ingham,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 
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JoRH  H.  Eatok,  SecreUnr  of 
War. 

Jonff  Braxch,  Secretary  of 
tbe  Navj. 

John  McPhebson  Bbiieien, 
Attorney  G^eraL 

The  Secretary  of  State  hod 
lieen  a  leading  supporter  of  Mr 
Crawford,  and  had  been  disttn- 
goislied  among  that  class  of  poll* 
licians,  both  for  activity  and  con- 
tmlling  influence.  .  After  he  had 
determined  upon  supporting  the 
election  of  General  Jackson,  he 
was  equally  efficient  in  promoting 
his  viewSj  and  from  his  political 
influence  and  services,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  importance  and 
power  of  tbe  State  to  which  he 
belonged,  it  was  generally  expect- 
ed, that  his  claims  would  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  formation  of 
the  Cabinet. 

JMr  Van  Buren  was  a  self-made 
man,  and  had  by  perseverance  and 
the  exercise  of  no  ordinary  talents, 
rombined  with  great  tact  and  self- 
possession,  raised  himself  to  a  high 
rank  aniongthe  public  men  of  the 
country.  Tlie  evidence  of  his 
qualifications  for  this  station  was 
found  rather  in  his  skill  as  a 
political  leader,  than  in  his  attain- 
ments as  a  stateman,  or  in  the 
exhibition  of  profound  and  enlarg- 
ed views  of  national  policy.  For 
his  advancement  in  public  life  he 
had  depended  upon  the  discipline 
of  party,  in  concentrating  tbe  suf- 
frages of  the  many. by  the  skilful 
management  of  a  few,  rather  than 
upon  the  development  of  bold  and 
couiprehensive  schemes  of  policy, 
'or  by  tbe  frank  exposiiion,  of  his 
views  concerning  the  Constitution 
and  the  questions  which  agitated 
ibe  country.     Tlie  Attorney  Ge- 


eral,  unlike  bis  coadjutor,  had  not 
always  belonged  to  the  school  of 
politicians  contending  for  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution. 
He  however  possessed  more  vari- 
ed attainments  and  was  fully  quali- 
fied by  his  learning  and  eloquence 
for  the  station  to  which  be  was 
elevated. 

The  other  members  of  the  Ca- 
binet had  not  been  particularly 
distinguished  either  for  their  public 
services  or  talents.  Mr  Eatoi> 
was  indebted  for  bis  elevation 
solely  to  tbe  friendship  of  the 
President  and  to  the  confidential 
relations  subsisting  between  them : 
Mr  Ingham  was  selected  tlirough 
the  indtlence  of  the  Vice  Prestdeni 
and  because  he  had  been  an  active 
partisan  in  Pennsylvania,  the  State 
which  brought  General  Jacks(Mv 
forward  as  a  candidate,  and  to 
whose  support  he  owed  his  suc- 
cess :  the  public  in  vain  sought 
for  the  reason  which  influenced 
the  choice  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  a  genera)  o^ioR  pre- 
vailed, that  in  the  selection  of  his 
confidential  advisers  the  President 
had  not  gratified  the  expectations 
of  the  country.  Either  from  a 
conviction  of  this  fact  or  from  a 
desire  to  impart  to  the  Post  Office 
department  greater  political  effi- 
ciency, it  was  determined  to  intro* 
duce  the  Post^master  General  into 
the  Cabinet.  The  old  Post-master 
General  (John  McLean)  had  re* 
fused  to  make  his  department  an 
engine4o  subserve  party  purposes,, 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
remove  him  to  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  fill  his 
place  with  William  T.  Barry,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  tlie  relief  party 
in  Kentucky. 

The  Cabinet  was  now  constitut- 
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ed,  and  after  coofirniog  the  nom- 
ination of  sortie  active  partisans  to 
diplomatic  posts  and  to  lucrative 
stations  in  the  land  office,  custom 
house  and  navy,  the  Senate  ad« 
journed  on  the  17th  of  Marcby 
the  Executive  having  iniormed 
that  body  that  he  had  no  further 
business  to  lay  before  it.  Thei 
promised  work  of  reform  now 
commenced  in  good  earnest.  Be- 
fore the  inauguration,  the  capital 
had  been  tlironged  with  political 

Partisans  chiefly  from  the  Eastern, 
Western,  and  Middle  States,  all 
clamorous  for  some  reward  for 
their  electioneering  services  du- 
ring the  canvass.  It  had  been 
distinctly  avowed  by  the  most 
prominent  organs  of  the  success- 
ful party,  that  the  President  would 
be  urged  to  reward  his  friends  and 
punish  his  enemies ;  it  was  expect- 
ed that  he  would  make  a  prompt 
and  general  removal  of  his  op- 
ponents from  office,  and  by  the 
appointment  of  his  friends  seeure 
the  ascendency  of  his  party.  This 
expectation  was  not  destined  to 
the  disappointment  which  attend- 
ed that  concerning  the  character 
of  his  Cabinet.  Scarcely  had  the 
Senate  adjourned,  when  a  gene- 
ral system  of  removal  from  office 
was  entered  upon  with  the  view 
of  rewarding  those  political  par- 
tisans who  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  promoting  his  election. 
Never    before  bad    so  total  a 


change  been  made  in  the  public 

offices.  Formerly  it  had  been 
confined  to  tliose  prominent 
places,  which  constitute  the  stakes 
for  which  the  game  of  politics  is 
so  often  played..  The  revolution 
extended  farther  now,  and  men 
too  humble  to  be  claimed  by  any 
party,  were  removed  from  situa- 
tions upon  which  they  depended 
for  a  livelihood  to  make  room  for 
a  set  of  clamorous  partisans. 
Availing  himself  of  the  right  of 
the  Executive  to  fill  vacancies 
occrruing  in  the  recess,  the  Presi- 
dent shortly  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  removed  theprinci- 

el  officers  of  the  treasury,  the 
arshals  and  District  Attorneys  in 
moat  of  the  Eastern,  Middle  and 
Western  States,  the  revenue  offi- 
cers of  the  chief  Atlantic,  ports, 
the  greater  part  of  the  receivers 
and  registers  in  the  land  office 
and  effected  an  equally  radi- 
cal change  in  the  diplomatic 
corps.* 

As  these  removals  were  invaria- 
bly made  to  make  room  for  politi- 
cal adherents ;  and  as  with  some 
exceptions  no  act  of  official  delin- 
quency was  proved  against  the 
former  incumbents,  the  conduct  of 
the  Executive  was  subjected  to 
severe  animadversions.  He  was 
charged  with  usurping  an  authority 
not  conferred  by  the  Constitution, 
which  it  was  contended  only  gave 
him  the  right  to  fill  vacancies  either 


Mppointmentii  made  during  Uie  r&ces6.  —  Ministen  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Netherlands,  Spain :  Charge  d'Affairs —  Mexico,  Peru :  Secretaries  of 
Legation  —  Great  Britain,  France,  Netherlands,  Colombia :  Marshals  and  District 
Attorneys,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  lUinois,  New  Jersey,  Louisiana,  Kentucky ,YirflriDia, 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri  :  District  Attorneys  —  New  Hampshire,  Coonecticut^New 
York,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Indiana,  Florida:  Collectors,  Surveyors,  Naval  Officers 
and  Appraisers —  Maine  8, New  Hampshire  1,  Massachusetts  9,yermontl, Connec- 
ticut 1,  New  York  11,  New  Jersey  1,  Pennsylvania  2, Delaware  l,Maiy land  3, 
District  of  Columbia  2,  Virginia  1,  North  Carolina  2,  Louisiana  4,  Western  Statea 
and  territories  6 :  Receivers  and  Registers  in  Westemland  offices  26 :  Consuls  21 : 
In  the  Departments  at  Washington  46. 
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accideotallj  occurring,  or  caused 
'  by  some  official  misconduct ;  and 
even  if  acting  within  the  limits  of 
bis  constitutional  prerogative,  it 
was  a  proscription  for  opinion's 
sake  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions  and  without  a- preced- 
ent in  the  history  of  the  country.* 
The  officers  removed  were  expe- 
rienced and  faithful,  and  much 
was  justly  and  forcibly  urged 
against  making  the  public  offices 
the  price  of  party  contests,  and 
thus  augmenting  party  violence 
and  stimulating  the  cupidity  of 
political  adventurers  by  rewards 
distributed  without  any  criterion, 
except  the  unscrupuk)us  manner 
in  which  the  candidates  had  pro- 
moted the  views  of  their  party. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  contend- 
ed, that  the  Executive  was  solely 
invested  with  the  right  of  remov- 
al, that  it  was  a  discretionary  right, 
for  the  exercise  of  which  he  was 
responsible  solely  to  the  nation, 
that  that  power  was  given  to  ena- 
ble him  not  only  to  remove  in- 
cumbents for  delinquency  or  inca- 
pacity, but  with  the  view  of 
reforming  the  administration  of 
the  government  and  introducing 
officers  of  greater  efficiency  or 
sounder  principles  into  its  various 
departments.  Occasion  was  also 
taken,  owing  to  the  defalcation  of 
a  few  of  those  removed,  to  assert 
the  necessity  of  reform,  and  un- 


sparing efforts  were  made  to  cre- 
ate an  impression  on  the  public 
mind  of  the  necessity  of  a  gener- 
al removal  of  the  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Some  abuses  no  doubt  existed, 
and  one  instance  of  fraud  and  de- 
falcation on  the  part  of  an  auditor 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  late 
administration,  gave  a  temporaiy 
popularity  to  this  policy;  but 
when  it  was  discovered,  after  a 
vigorous  scrutiny,  that  defalcations 
to  the  amount  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars  only  were  detected,  and 
that  in  no  instance  were  these  fas- 
tened upon  officers  appointed  by 
the  immediate  predecessor  of 
General  Jackson,  a  reaction  took 
place  in  the  public  feeling,  and 
doubts  began  to  arise,  whether 
the  country  might  not  lose  as  much 
by  the  inexperience  of  the  new 
officers,  whose  fidelity  was  yet  to 
be  subjected  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, as  by  the  defalcations  of 
some  of  the  old.  A  still  heavier 
and  better  founded  objection  tto 
this  reform  was  found  in  the  private 
character  of  some  of  the  new  in- 
cumbents; and  the  Senate  was 
called  upon  to  rescue  the  country 
from  the  disgrace  of  having  its 
business  committed  to  men,  whose 
conduct  had  awakened  alike  the 
indignation  of  the  community  and 
the  censure  of  its  laws. 

This  manner  of  distributing  the 


*  Daring  General  WtBhington's  AdministratioD  of  eight  yean,  (here  were  nine  re- 
movals; of  these  one  wnaa  defaulter;  ^ 

In  JoAin  Adams'  Administration  of  four  years,  there  were  fen  removals ;  one  of 
diese  was  a  defaulter. 

In  TliomasJelierson's  of  eight  years,  there  were  tbirtsmine. 

In  James  Madison's  of  ei^ht  years,  there  were  fitt  removals ;  of  which  thttt 
were  defaulters. 

In  James  Monroe's  of  eight  years,  there  were  ntns  removals.  Of  these  one  was 
fordealiog  in  slaves  (Guinea,)  two  for  figures,  oneibr  insanity,  one  for  mbcondoet, 
and  one  for  quarrels  with  a  foreign  Government. 

'In  Jehn  <|uiney  Adams',  there  were  tceo  removals ;  both  for  cause. 
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executive  patronage  was  also 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  pro- 
fessions of  General  Jackson  shortly 
before  the  election.  He  had  then 
earnestly  inculcated  the  propriety 
of  a  Chief  Magistrate  acting  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  and  not  a  part 
of  the  community,  and  devoting 
himself  to  exterminate  party  spirit ; 
and  among  the  most  reprehensible 
modes  of  bestowing  appointments, 
he  had  designated  that  of  confer- 
ring offices  on  members  of  Con- 
gress. He  regarded  this  as  aim- 
ing so  directly  at  the  independ- 
ence and  purity  of  the  legislature, 
that  he  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  the 
appointment  of  members  of  Con- 
gress to  any  office  except  judicial, 
during  the  term  for  which  tliey 
were  elected  and  two  years  there- 
after. It  was  therefore  cause  of 
just  and  general  surprise  to  find 
faira  within  the  first  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration conferring  a  greater 
number  of  offices  upon  members 
of  Congress,  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  done  during  their 
whole  term  of  service. 

A^  the  members  appointed  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  promo- 
ting his  election,  he  was  not  only 
accused  of  inconsistency,  but  of    into  the  Cabinet  were  regarded 
carrying  into  practice  that  system     as  indications  of  an   intention  to 


periodical  press,  and  when  sys- 
tematized it  would  directly  tend 
to  augment  the  violence  of  party 
disputes  and  to  corrupt  the  foun- 
tain of  political  intelligence,  by 
holding  op  public  office  to  editors 
as  a  reward  for  electioneering 
services. 

The  general  change  which  took 
place  in  tiie  Post  Office  depart- 
ment gave  additional  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  moderate  men  of  the 
country.  Under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr  McLean  this  depart- 
ment had  been  distinguished  for 
its  efficiency  and  order,  and  as  its 
functions  operated  directly  upon 
the  private  business  of  individuals, 
that  officer  had  acquired  great 
and  deserved  popularity  fiom  the 
manner  in  which  its  duties  were 
discharged.  He  had  himself  been 
favorable  to  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  bis  continuance 
in  an  office  of  so  much  influence 
and  patronage  had  been  deemed 
an  instance  of  magnanimity  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Adams,  and  a  proof 
of  his  determination  not  to  use 
the  patronage  of  the  government 
for  party  purposes. 

The  removal  of  that  officer  and 
the  introduction  of  his  successor 


of  corruption  which  he  had  de- 
picted as  the  probable  conse- 
quence of  that  mode  of  bestow- 
ing offices. 

The  numerous  appointments 
bestowed  upon  editors  of  violent 
political  journals  were  also  severe- 
ly criticised.  It  was  denominated 
an  tfttempt  upon  the  purity  of  the 


introduce  the  same  prescriptive 
system  into  the  Post  Office,  and 
the  numerous  removals,  which 
took  place  shortly  after  his  ap- 
pointment verified  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  community.*  In  this 
state  of  public  feeling  the  21st 
Congress  assembled,  and  it  was 
easily  foreseen  that  the  appoint- 


*  By  the  report  of  the  Post-Muter  General,  in  answer  to  &  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
«f«,  it  appeared  th«t  he  had  remoTed  betweeh  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  and  the  22d 
of  March,  1830,491  po8t-inasters,viz:  In  Mabie  fifteen.  New  Hampshire  fifty  five, 
Vermont  twentytwo,  Massachusetts  twentyeight,  Rhode  Island  three,  Connecticut 
twenty.  New  York  one  hundred  and  thirtyone,  New  Jersey  foortean,  Pennsylvania 
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ments  mtde  during  tbe  recess 
were  desiined  to  meet  whh  opp(H 
shteo,  akboDgh  it  was  supposed 
Uiflt  the  decided  na|oritj  of  the 
administration  party  m  the  Senate 
wodd  preveatit  from  being  efiec- 
tual.  The  Senate  bowe?er  was 
not  at  once  put  to  the  test.  The 
President  aUowed  a  month  to 
elapse  after  it  assembled,  befare 
he  submitted  any  of  tbe  apnoiot- 
ments  made  during  the  recess, 
and  more  than  two  months  of  the 
Session  had  expired  before  all 
those  appomtments  were  submit- 
ted for  confirmation.  This  de- 
lay, which  was  attributed  to  the 
disagreement  that  ahready  preyail* 
ed  between  the  friends  of  the 
Vice  President  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  although  it  tended 
to  consolidate  the  strength  of  tbe 
administration,  did  not  produce  a 
general  confirmatioa  of  tbe  ap- 
pointments. 

A  warm  opposition  was  in- 
stituted to  tiie  whole  course  of  the 
Executive  in  relation  to  removals 
—  1st,  onthe  ground  of  their  un- 
constitutionality, and  2d,  on  that 
of  inexpediency.    The  opposition 


fuied  on  both  pomts ;  and  on  tbe 
first  it  can  hardly  be.  doubted  that 
it  was  unsound  in  principle.  Tbe 
expediency  of  the  remm  itself 
was  a  subject  of  greater  differ- 
ence of  opinion ;  and  whatever 
m^bt  have  been  urged  on,  the 
one  side  in  favor  of  rotation  in 
office  and  a  thorough  reformation 
of  abuses,  and  on  the  other  in  fa*- 
ror  of  the  experience  of  the  oM 
incumbents  and  against  deranging 
the  whole  business  and  poKcy  &[ 
the  Government  by  committing  it 
to  the  hands  of  new  and  untried 
agents,  it  could  not  be  dispmed, 
that  the  President,  in  selecting 
the  successors  to  those  removed 
had  been  guided  by  personal  pre- 
dilections and  a  wish  to  reward 
electioneering  services,  rather 
than  by  a  regard  for  the  pnbKc 
good.  Tbe  consequence  was, 
that  tbe  Senate  felt  itself  con- 
strained by  a  sense-  of  public  duty 
to  reject  many  of  the  appoint- 
ments made  during  the  recesp, 
and  in  some  instances  the  vote  re- 
jecting them  was  so  large  as  to 
convey  a  strong  censure  upon  the 
selection  of  tbe  Presit  e  U^ 


UiirtyfiTe,  Delaware  sizteen,  Maryland  fourteea,  Diitrict  of  ColumUii  oae,  Yirc^nia 
eight)  North  Carolina  four,  Georgia  two,  Ajahaina  two,  Mtssimippi  five,  LouSiana 
four,  Tennessee  twelve,  Kentucky  sixteen,  Ohio  fiftyone,  Indiana  nineteen,  Illinois 
three,  AflHouri  Mveo,  FI<nida  one,  Arkansas  two,  and  Michigan  one. 

*  Henry  Lee,  Consul  to  Algiers,  and  James  B.  Gardner,  Register  of  Land  Office, 
rejected  unanimously. 

iolm  P.  DiMMtor,  Collcetor  at  Forttmooth,  Neg.  4S.  Aft,  1. 

Moses  Dawson,  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys, 

Samuel  Cushman,  District  Attorney  for  New  Hampshire, 

Isaac  H  II,  2d  Comptroller  of  the  Treastirv, 

SaoiacX  Herrieks,  District  Attorney  for  Ohio, 

Samuel  McRoberta,  District  Attorney  for  Illloois, 

Wharton  Rector,  Indian  Agent, 

M.  M.  Noah,  Surveyor  at  New  York, 

Samuel  Mc  Roberta  wasoonfirmed  upon  re-consideration,  aff.  24,  neg.  22,  and  W. 
Rector  and  M.  M.  Noah  were  again  re-nominated  to  the  Senate,  by  which  W.  R. 
was  again  rejected,  21  ne^.  and  20  aff.  and  M.  M.  Noah  was  confirmed  by  the  cant- 
ing vote  of  tbe  Vice  President,  22  aff*.  22  neg.  Holmes,  Mtirks  and  Tazewell,  who 
before  voted  in  the  negative  and  Hayne,  who  votei  in  the  affirmative,  being  absent. 
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The  removals  id  the  post  office    ajipointinentof  Mr  Ingham,  a  de- 
were  still  more  general,  aod  when    voted  friend  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
to  these  were  added  the  changes    dent,  tothe  Treasury  Department, 
made  from  time  to  time  in  those    the  influence  and  patronage  of 
offices,  where  the  commissions    which  were  much  more   direct 
expired,  they  constituted  a  reform    and  extensive  than  those  of  any 
which  could  scarcely  have  been    other  department  of  the  Govern* 
more  complete  had  a  revolution    ment.    The  other  members  of 
taken  place  in  the  government  it-    the  Cabinet  were  not  selected 
self,  instead  of  a  change  in  the    with  reference  to    the  views  of 
persons    administering  it.    The    either  of  the  competitors  for  the 
decided    manner  in  which    the    succession  to  the    Presidency ; 
dominant  party  proceeded  to  ap-    but  upon  grounds   of  personal 
propriate  all  the  offices  of  honor    preference  on  die  part  of  the 
and  profit  under  the  government    rresident.    In  fact  the  whole  ad- 
of  the  United  States,  was  by  no    ministration  was  formed  as  the 
means  ^n  indication  of  any  bar-    organ   of  a  personal  party.    It 
monious  feeling  prevailing  among    was  not  the  representative  of  any 
its  leaders.    The  necessity  wliich    specific  principle,  nor  did  it  pro- 
had  kept  its  different  sections  to-    fess  any  particular  system  of  na- 
gether  while   in  oj>position,    no    tional  policy.     The  view^  of  the 
longer  existed,  and  its  discordant    Secretary  of  State  and  of  the 
material  began  to  obey    their    Secretary  of  the  Navy  concern- 
several  principles  of  action  and  to    ing  the  pcdicy  and  powers  of  the 
range  themselves  under  the  stand-    General  Grovernment,  had  not  bar- 
ards  of  the  rival  chieftains,  who    monized  with  those  of  the  Secre- 
had,  by  combining,  achieved  tlie    taries  of  War  and  of  the  Treas- 
overtbrow  of  the  late  administra-    ury.    The  Attorney  General  had 
tion.    Strong  and  incessant  ef-    betonged  to  the  old  federal  party, 
forts  had  been  made  from  the    and  the  new  Post-master  General 
commencement  of  the  adminis-    had  not  shown  that  his  political 
tration  by  the  respective  parti-    principles  necessarily  inclined  him 
sans  of  the  Vice  President  and    to  anarrow  construction  of  the  pow- 
of  the  Secretary  of  Sute,  to  di-    ers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
rect  the  Executive  patronage  to    Upon  the  whole,  however,   the 
the  aggrandizement  of  their  own    Cabinet  was  formed  with  an  ap- 
friends.     A  division  of  tlie  party    parent  preference  of  the  political 
was  early  foreseen  to  be  inevitable,    creed  |mfessed  by  the  friends  of 
but  the  personal  predilections  of  the  Vice  President,  rather  than 
the  President,  which  would  give    that  of  the  radical  party.    The 
great  preponderance  to  the  side    star  of  the  Vice  President  was 
he  alight  espouse,  were  as  yet    deemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant, 
unknown.    In  the  formation  of   and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
his  Cabinet  the  first  post  had  been    the  influence  of  the  Executive 
given  to  Mr  Van  Buren  himself;    would  be  exerted  to  promote  his 
but  this  advantage  was  in   some    elevation  to  the  Presidential  chair 
measure  conterbalanced  by  the    upon  his  own  retirement.    These 
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opinioDs,  howev^er,  were  not  real- 
ized. While  the  patronage  of 
the  ExecutiTe  was  so  directed 
pablicly  to  strengthen  Mr  Cal- 
bouo's  political  party  hy  placing 
many  oi  his  friends  in  important 
posts,  the  ground  on  which  he 
stood  was  cruoibling  beneath  him, 
and  measures  were  in  train  to 
create  a  breach  between  him  and 
the  President.  To  him,  as  a 
more  early  and  efficient  support- 
er, the  President  had  given  a 
greater  share  of  confidence  and 
manifested  a  warmer  feeling  than 
be  had  origiaally  bestowed  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State,  whose 
support  was  rather  a  matter  of 
necessity  than  of  choice.  In  this 
particular  the  Secretary  labored 
under  a  disadvantage;  but  cir- 
cumstances soon  enabled  him  to 
obtain  a  great  superiority  of  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Secretary  of  War  had 
been  brought  into  the  Cabinet 
solely  on  account  of  the  confiden- 
tial relations  and  intimate  friend- 
ship subsisting  between  him  and 
the  President,  and  of  course  was 
entitled  to,  and  received,  his  en- 
tire confidence.  Upon  the  arri- 
val of  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington,  be  found  a  coolness 
existing  between  tbe  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Vice  President,  and 
a  division  in  the  Cabinet  itself  in 
consequence  of  some  disagree- 
ment in  their  private  relations ;  and 
it  wasinstandy  perceived  that  as 
the  Prendenthad  particularly  in- 
terested himself  in  this  matter, 
that  tbe  most  direct  road  to  his 
confidence  was  by  sustaining  his 
view  of  this  delicate  subject. 
Whether  tbe  Secretary  of  ^tate 


was  actuated  by  this  mothre,  or 
regarding  the  lady  in  question  as 
an  injured  woman-,  was  desirous 
of  doing  her  justice  by  affording 
her  his  countenance  and  support, 
certain  it  is,  that  he  made  signal 
effi)rts  to  facilitate  her  admission 
hito  society,  and  by  the  course  he 
took  ultimately  rendered  a  pure 
question  of  morals  and  feeling, 
one  having  a  direct  political  bear- 
ing and  pregnant  with  great  po- 
litical results.  As  the  President 
warmly  sympathized  in  the  feel- 
ings and  resentment  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  War  on  this  point,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and 
Navy,  as  the  objects  of  that  re- 
sentment, gradually  lost  his  confi- 
dence, which  was  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  whose 
course  both  in  public  and  private 
had  so  completely  harmonized 
with  the  wishes  of  himself  and 
his  friend. 

The  loss  of  influence  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury had  impaired  the  indirect 
power  of  Mr  Calhoun,  and  the 
same  cause  had  injured  his  own 
standing  with  the  Executive.  No 
open  breach  had  however  as  yet 
taken  place  between  them,  and 
the  Vice  President  and  his  friends 
in  Congress  continued  to  support 
the  administration,  some  of  whose 
most  obnoxious  appointments 
were  carried  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Vice  President  as  President 
of  the  Senate.  Aflairs  remained 
on  this  uncertain  footing,  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  first  Ses- 
sion of  the  21st  Congress.  At  that 
time  and  after  the  greater  part  of 
the  questionable  nominations  had 
been  confirmed,  a  movement  was 
made  which  ripened  the  misunder- 
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scanding  between  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  into  a  com- 
plete alienation  of  feeling,  and 
prepared  ibe  way  for  an  open 
ruptnre.  Before  this  event  oc- 
curred, the  influence  of  the  con* 
iroversy  above  alhided  to,  had 
eftected  a  change  in  the  political 
relations  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet ;  and  upon  that 
question,  the  President,  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  of  War,  and  the 
Post-master  General  were  oppos- 
ed to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Navy,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  and  tiie  division  was  un- 
derstood to  have  no  inconsidera- 
ble bearing  upon  other  questions 
of  greater  importance. 

This  misunderstanding  continu- 
ed to  increase,  until  finally  an  open 
rupture  was  produced.  This 
quarrel  however  professedly  orig- 
inated in  the  vic*w  taken  by  Mr 
Calhoun  of  the  conduct  of  Gene- 
ral ackson  during  the  Seminole 
Campaign  in  1818. 

Gen.  Jacksoif  bad  command- 
ed the  American  troops  in  that 
war,  and  acting  as  be  conceived 
in  the  executbn  of  his  orders, 
bad  invaded  the  territory  of 
Florida  then  belonging  to  Spain, 
and  occupied  the  forts  and  towns 
of  Pensacola  to  which  the  Indians 
had  fled  for  protection.  The 
Spanish  minister  at  Washington 
retnonstrated,  and  in  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place  in  Mr 
Alonroe's  Cabinet  respecting  this 
transaction,  Mr  Calhoun  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  proposed,  that  a  court 
of  inquiry  should  be  held  on  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  conduct,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  transcended  his  orders. 

Mr  Crawford,  tlien  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  also  advocated  a 
course,  which  would  have  been 


deemed  a  censure  on  General 
Jackson  ;  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  (Mr  Adams)  conceding,  that 
the  orders  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment bad  been  tranaoeiided,  so 
forcibly  vindicated  the  course  of 
Genera)  Jackson  upon  principles  of 
national  law,  that  all  prooeedio  s 
against  him  were  relinquished,  and 
the  Government  determined  in  its 
discussions  with  Spain,  to  justify 
the  ibvasioo,  while  it  delivered  up 
the  posts.  This  was  done  by  an 
able  reply  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Spanish  minister,  in  which  the 
course  of  the  American  General 
was  successfully  vindicated. 

The  subject  was  afterwards 
agitated  in  Congress,  and  the 
friends  of  Mr  Crawford  in  tiiat 
body  were  particularly  distinguisli- 
cd  for  their  efibrts  to  censure 
the  conduct  of  Creneral  Jackson, 
which  was  denounced  as  arbitrary 
and  contrary  alike  to  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  Constitution. 

As  might  have  been  expected. 
General  Jackson  felt  greatly  ag- 
grieved by  this  attack,  and  his.  re- 
sentment was  roused  both  against 
Mr  Crawford  and  Mr  Cky,  whose 
opinions  on  this  subject  were  open- 
ly avowed  in  the  debate  on  the 
Seminole  war. 

.  Towards  Mr  Adams,  by  whom 
he  had  been  so  ably  and  so  uni- 
formly defended,  and  towards  Mr 
Calhoun,  wIk>  had  publicly  sus- 
tained him  notwithstanding  his 
first  impressions,  he  had  until 
lately  expressed  the  warmest  feel- 
ings of  gratitude.  This  harmo^ 
nipus  footing,  which  was  fii^t  dis- 
turbed by  the  controversy  above- 
mentioned,  was  now  destined  to 
be  totally  destroyed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  1st 
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Session  of  the  dlst  CongresSyaod 
cmly  two  days  after  die  confiroift- 
tion  of  die  nomioation  of  Amos 
KeadtUf  (one  of  die  obnoxious 
appoiatments  of  the  ExecuUve) 
bj  die  casdng  Tole  of  die  Vice 
PresideDt,  a  letter  from  Mr  Craw- 
ford to  Mr  Forsyth  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  General  Jackson 
by  the  agency  of  a  particular 
friend  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
then  at  Washington,  accwsiog  Mr 
Calhoun  of  havbg  proposed  a 
censure  upon  him  for  his  conduct 
in  the  Seminole  Campaign.  This 
letter  was  transmitted  to  Mr  Cal- 
houn by  the  President,  with  an 
intimation,  that  it  was  so  contrary 
to  his  impressions  of  the  course 
he  had  supposed  Mr  Calhoun  to 
have  pursued,  as  to  require  some 
explanatioo.  Mr  Calhoun  replied 
and  showed,  by  referring  to  the 
eorreqMMidence  between  General 
Jacksoo  and  the  Government  in 
1818,  that  he  must  have  known 
Mr  Calhoun's  opinion  to  be  that 
be  had  transcended  his  orders, 
and  that  his  vindieafticMi  had  then 
been  placed  upon  other  and  dis« 
tinct  grounds*  Mr  Calhoun  then 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the 
motives,  which  had  led  at  this  late 
period,  to  a  renewal  of  this  dis- 
cussion, and  avowed  his  belief 
that  it  had  or^inated  in  a  desire 
to  detract  from  his  influence  with 
the  President,  and  thus  to  destroy 


his  poltdcal  standing  with  the 
friends  of  the  administration.  A 
long  and  protracted  correspon- 
dence ensued,  in  which  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr 
Crawford,  and  several  of  his  con- 
fidendal  friends  took  part,  and 
although  the  Secretary  of  State 
distinctly  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
of  (he  preliminary  movements 
and  all  motive  to  detract  from  the 

P)Utical  standing  of  the  Vice 
re»dent,  still  their  respective 
claims  upon  the  succession,  his 
course  in  public  and  private,  after 
being  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  political  relations  of 
the  agents,  -who  appeared  as  the 

Erime  movers  in  thb  discreditable 
usiness,  produced  a  general  im- 
pression, that  its  sole  object  was 
to  create  a  breach  between  the 
President  and  Vice  President, 
with  the  view  ofdestroying  the  in- 
fluence of  a  formidable  competitor 
for  public  favor. 

The  movement  was  successful, 
and  a  party  which  was  formed 
upon  the  principle  of  overturning 
by  a  personal  combination,  an  ad- 
ministration that  refused  to  sub- 
serve the  political  views  of  its 
leaders,  was  divided,  and  resolved 
into  its  original  elements  by  the 
personal  jealousies  and  conflicting 
claims  of  the  rival  competitors  for 
the  succession. 
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The  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  at  the  commence^ 
nient  of  the  new  administration 
presented  a  peaceful  and  tranquil 
aspcM^t. 

Controversies  had  arisen  with 
Great  Britain  in  relation  to  the 
West  India  trade  and  concerning 
the  boundary  line  betnreen  Maine 
«nd  the  British  Provinces  of 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick; 
but  this  last  question  had  been 
referred,  by  consent,  to  tlie  de- 
cision of  the  King  of  the  i%' ether- 
lands,  and  after  a  long  contest,  the 
former  had  terminated  in  a  sus- 
pension of  all  direct  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Islands — both  parties 
adhering  to  tlieir  respective  prin- 
ciples as  too  important  to  be 
abandoned. 

Claims,  too,  existed  upon  most 
of  the    Continental    Powers  for 


spoliations  of  American  com« 
merce  during  the  war  consequent 
tipon  the  French  Revolution,  com- 
mitted with  the  double  view  of 
filling  their  own  treasuries,  and 
diminishing  the  resources  of  their 
enemies,  by  cutting  off  their  trade 
with  neutrals. 

It  had  always  been  the  favorite 
policy  of  powerful  beUtgerenta  to 
narrow  the  limits  of  neutral  com- 
merce, by  multiplying  the  pre- 
texts of  sdzure  and  confiscation ; 
but,  during  that  war,  tliis  system 
was  carried  to  an  extent  of  wbich 
previous  history  had  afibrded  no 
example,  and  was  sought  to  be 
justified  on  peculiar  principles. 
It  was  upon  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  these  United  States 
that  these  measures  were  meant 
chiefly  lo  operate,  and  it  was  the 
policy  of  that  government  that 
they  were  intended   to  control. 
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The  grasping  spif  it  of  Europeaa 
mono^j  auempt^d  lo  impose 
new  shaeklcg,  in  place  of  the  co- 
lonial fetters  that  bad  been  shaken 
ofi^and  displayed  itself  in  oontii|u* 
al  efibrts  to  cripple  the  commerce 
it  could  not  prohibit,  lessen  the 
resources  it  was  not  su&redto 
approbate,  and  arrest  the  growth 
of  the  pro^eri^  it  had  no  longer 
the  power  to  crush*  The  first 
act  in  tUs  series  of  aggreasioBs 
was  an  exclusicHi  from  an  exten* 
aive  branch  in  the  carrying  trade, 
by  a  Ridden  reTiral,  in  a  new 
mm,  and  with  a  wider  applic»- 
tion  of  the  rule  of  1756.  Oar 
partial  submission  to  this  measure 
was  followed  by  successive  out- 
rages by  all  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers upon  American  commerce, 
and  the  persons  of  those  engaged 

HI  It.* 

From  Spain,  one  of  the  bel* 
ligerenC  parties,  satisiaction  was 
obtained  by  the  cession  of  Flori* 
da,  and  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  on  that  power  to  the 
amount  of  $5,000,000  were  li- 
quidated and  paid.  There  stiH 
eitists,  howoTer,  claims  upon  the 
(jovemmentsof  France  and  other 
continent  powers  of  Einrope, 
formidable  in  their  amount,  and 
the  settlement  of  which  is  of  the 
bigbesi  importance  to  the  national 
clraracter. 

The  claim  Upon  Denmark  rests 
upon  grounds  different  from  those 
upon  France  and  the  dependent 
kingdoms  of  that  power. 

They  grew  out  of  a  i^stem  of 
piratical  privateering  upon  Ameri- 
can commerce,  which  was  conn* 


lenaneed  by  die  Admiralty  Coarts 
of  that  kingdom. 

Some  Tiossels  were  cafAared 
for  having  French  consular  ceiv 
tifioales  on  board  ;  the  Emperai' 
Napolean  having  notified  the 
Bocthem  courts  that  his  consuls  in 
the  United  Stales  would  not  issue 
any  neutral  certificates  after  the 
22d  of  September,  1810,  when, 
infiict,  his  order  to  his  coosuis 
was  not  received  in  the  Uniced 
States  until  the  IStfa  of  Novem- 
ber following.  SdH,  those  ves- 
sels, having  certificates  of  the 
French  Consuls,  issued  prevkiQS 
to  that  period,  were  captured  and 
condemned ;  and  by  this  celebrat' 
ed  juggle  between  these  courts^  a 
large  amount  of  property  was 
seized.  Other  vessels  were  con- 
demned as  having  accepted  Brit- 
ish convoy,  a  ground  of  condem- 
natkxi  that  ought  never  to  have 
been  appfied  to  those  vessels 
which  were  con]|)dled  to  accept, 
by  superior  force,  of  that  piotec- 
timi  which  proved  so  fatal  to 
them. 

Negotiations  were  renewed  un 
der  Mr  Adams'   administration, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  com- 

Gnsatkxi  for  these  claims,  and 
r  Wheaton,  a  gentleman  of  tal- 
ent and  learning,  was  selected  as 
Minister  to  Denmark.  After  two 
years'  residence,  bis  exertk)ns 
were  crowned  whh  success,  and 
a  treaty  was  formed,  March  ^6th, 
1890,  by  which  the  controversy 
was  terminated;  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment paying  $650,000,  in 
foil  compensation  of  aH  claims 
arising  from  the  illegal  captures 


•The  9iggnmimB oi  EafflandfioaUy  prorolnd  a  w«r batvreea  Um  two  onutriMf 
and  by  a  resort  to  that  remedy,  of  ooune  all  daims  lor  tpoUatioiiB  or  lUegal  teisuraa 
were  done  away. 
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and   confiscations  of    An;ierioaa 
vessels. 

The  claims  upon  France,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  paramount  charac- 
ter, OB  account  of  the  magnkude, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  conside- 
rations by  which  they  are  recoiti- 
mended  to  public  attention. 

In  the  year  1806,  November 
5ilst,  the  Emperor  of  France, 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  Eng- 
land bad  infringed  the  rights  of 
neutrals  in  blockading  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Holland,  and  pro- 
hibiting them  from  carrying  ,on 
the  trade  between  the  c(&nies 
and  the  belligerent  mother  coun- 
tries, issued  his  celebrated  Berlin 
Decree.  By  this  decree  the 
British  Islands  were  declared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all 
correspondence  with  them  was 
probii»ted.  Lietters  written  in 
English  were  made  liable  to 
seizure;  all  trade  in  English 
merchandize  was  forbidden,  and 
the  goods  made  lawful  prize. 
Vesseb  coming  directly  from 
England  or  her  colonies,  or  having 
been  there  since  the  publication  of 
the  decree  were  prohibited  from 
entering  any  French  ports  and  any 
a^empt  to  evade  that  regulation, 
by  means  af  a  false  declaration, 
was  punished  by  confiscation. 

Under  this  decree  a  number 
of  American  vesseb  arriving  in 
France  after  its  promulgation, 
were  seized,  because  they  had  put 
into  England ;  being  forced  in  by 
stress  of  weather,  or  sent  in  by 
English  cruisers  ibr  examination. 
This  seizure  was  unauthorized 
even  by  the  decree  itself,  which 
imposed  no  other  penalty  on  ves- 
sels coming  firom   English  ports. 


than  dieir  compulsory  departure 
from  those  of  tne  continent,  and 
limited  the  right  to  seize  to  the 
single  case  of  an  attempt  to  evade 
this  provision  by  a  false  declaratioQ. 

At  this  dme,  too,  the  convention 
between  France  and  the  United 
States,  of  die  30di  September, 
1800,  was  in  full  force.  By  the 
22d  article  of  that  convention, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  established 
courts  for  prize  causes  sbookl 
akuie  take  cognizance  of  the  ves^ 
sels  and  property  of  American 
and  French  ctdzens,  and  that, 
when  judgment  should  be  pro- 
noiraced  against  them,  the  sen- 
tence should  mention  the  reasons 
of  the  decision. 

It  was  accordingly  provided  in 
the  Berlin  decree,  that  the  council 
of  prizes  at  Paris  should  decide 
upon  all  questions  arising  under 
that  decree.  When  theseAmer- 
ican  vessels  were  seized,  a  ques- 
don  arose  whether  they  were  lia- 
ble to  seizure  under  that  decree, 
on  the  ground,  that  they  had  not 
gone  voluntarily  but  had  been  co- 
erced into  the  ports  of  England. 

The  questbn  was  never  submit- 
ted to  the  council  of  prizes ;  but, 
on  the  4th  of  Sq>terober,  1807, 
thedirector  general  of  the  customs 
issued  a  circular,  giving  the  roost 
rigorousconstructiooto  the  decree, 
and  a  retrospective  effect  to  his 
own  decision,  so  as  to  extend  it 
over  all  the  American  vessels 
which  had  been  previously  seized 
and  were  then  waiting  for  trial. 
The  injustice  therefore  of  the  con- 
demnations which  took  place  un- 
der this  construction  of  the  decree 
did  not  consist  merely  in  their  in- 
fringement of  the  law  of  nations, 
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but  wu«faei^ileoed  bj 

tioD  of  tbe  express  terms  of  a 

tpealy. 

On  tlie  1 1th  Deoember,  1807, 
tbe  Berlin  decree  wasiblioWed  by 
-tbe  Milan  decree,  abo  io professed 
rataliatioD  of  tbe  iovaaioof  of  tieo- 
tral  rights  by  England.  This  de- 
cree provided  tltataoy  sbip,  which 
fhoiiki  submit  to  be  searched  by  en 
Englishvessd^  or  had  been  carried 
into  Engfamd,  or  paid  any  duty  to 
the  English  Government,  should 
be  adjudged  to  have  forfeited  the 
protection  of  its  own  Government, 
lo  htfve  become  English  property, 
and  to  be  good  and  lawful  prize* 

Tbe  British  Islands  were  de- 
clared to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  all  ships,  of  wimtever  nation, 
sailing  from  or  to  English  ports, 
were  declared  to  be  lawful  priae 
and  liable  to  capture.  Thi&aaicle 
wa9  a  new  and  further  infractieo 
of  the  convention  of  1800,  which 
was  still  in  force.  By  the  IStb 
and  1 4th  .articles  of  that  conven- 
tion the  French  Government  had 
expressly  stipulated  that  free 
ships  should  give  freedom  to  the 
goods  of  an  enemy,  and  tliat 
American  vessels  might  pass  and 
repass,  freely,  to  and  from  the 
ports  of  the  enemies  of  France, 
unless  tbe  same  were  '  actually 
blockaded,  besieged  or  invested.' 
This  decree,  like  that  issued  at 
Berlin,  was  nominally  applicable 
to  all  neutral  vessels:  but  the 
chief  operation  of  both  was  upon 
American  commerce. 

It  was  soon  made  the  pretext 
of  the  seizure  and  sale  pf  a  great 
number  of  American  vessels  and 
cargoes,  the  proceeds  of  which, 
without  scruple,  were  applied  to 
the  sei'viceof  the  French  govern- 


vneiit.  Orders  wei«  given  to 
capture,  and  even  to  destroy,  every 
Ameriean  vessel  boond  to  Eng- 
land or  b^  dependencies.  Nor 
were  tbe  armied  ressels  of  France 
slow  or  scruptitous  in  enforcing 
these  orders.  Numbers'^of  Aniei> 
ican  vessels  were  burnt  at  sea, 
witbout  even  the  form  of  a  trial, 
and  condemned  by  no  other  sen- 
tence than  the  willof  thecajptors. 
And  this  wanton  violation  m  neu*- 
tral  rights  was,  in  some  instaiices, 
carricxi  so  far  as  to  cause  the  d^ 
sdniction  of  Anaerican  veasek 
bound  from  their  own  country, 
not  to  hostile  hut  to  neotral  ports. 

The  violent  and  inimical  spirit 
shown  by  both  belligerents  to- 
wards tbe  commerce  of  tbe  Uniied 
fitirtes,  at  last  induced  Ihe  Amni- 
can  GovcrnBient  to  lay  an  embap- 
go,  for  tbe  porpoaeof  withdf  awiag 
Sie  proper^  of  its  mfiveas  bom 
tbe  grasp  of  li»\t  unpiooipJed 
poKey.  Even  this  measure^  paci- 
fic AS  it  was,  had  tbe  effect^  pn>- 
voking  fertfaer  aggressions  upon 
tbe  remnant  of  its  commerce,  in 
the  shape  of  a  ttooree  at  Bayonae, 
April  1 7, 1808,  ordering  the  seiz^ 
ure  of  all  American  vessels  then 
in  the  ports  of  Ft aaee,  or  whidi 
might  afterwards  arrive  therd, 
witboet  any  pretence  except  ooe, 
wUch  was  felse  in  fact  and  in  its 
spirit  Hiost<ifieasive  andinsidttng. 

The  pretence  was,  that  so  em- 
bai^o  having  been  laid  by  Coa- 
sress,  no  American  vessel  could 
be  lawfully  abroad,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  those  which  appear- 
ed as  such,  could  have  no  title  to 
the  nationsd  character,  but  ought 
to  be  condemned  as  Britisli  pro- 
perty. This  most  extraordinary 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  French 
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,  Gov^enuDent,  was  met  not  only  bjr 
proper  remonstraaces  by  the 
American  mimster,  but  by  an  ex- 
planation, ebowing  that,  at  the 
time  of  laying  ibe  embargo,  there 
were  many  American  vessels 
abroad,  which  were  ordered  by 
their  ownops  not  to  return  to  the 
United  States  until  that  law  should 
he  jrepeaied.  —The  operation  of 
^  embargo  on  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country,  finally  induced  Congress 
to  repeal  the  law  in  respect  to  all 
countries,  except  England  and 
France,  and  the  non^ntercourae 
system  was  adopted  in  its  stead. 
By  that  system,  all  English  and 
French  vessels  and  merchandize 
were  excluded  from  American 
ports,  until  they  bad  revoked  or 
so  modified  their  hostile  decrees, 
as  to  exempt  our  commerce  from 
their  destructive  operation.  In 
that  event,  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  United  Stales  was 
to  be  renewed  with  that  belliger- 
ent, which  should  thus  evince  its 
'disposition  to  return  to  the  ob- 
eervance  of  the  rights  of  friendly 
nations. 

On  the  29di  of  April,  1809, 
this  law  was  'Communicated  by 
the  American  fninister  to  the 
French  Government.  No  indica- 
tion was  given  by  that  Govern- 
ment that  it  was  regarded  as  a 
hostile  measure,  and  no  remon- 
strance was  made  against  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  year, 
however,  orders  were  given  to 
9eize  all  American  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  France,  or  in  possession 
of  her  armies ;  and,  after  a  great 
number  had  been  thus  seized,  a 
decree  was  issued,  dated  at  Ram- 
bouiUec,  March  33,  1810,  con- 


finDing  those  seizures ;  extending 
^  by  a  retrospective  operation,  the 
principle  to  all  American  vesseb 
which  bad  entered  France,  or  the 
dependent  countries,  since  May 
20,  1809,  and  directing  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  their  sale,  to 
be  paid  into  the  Public  Treasury. 
Even  this  '  outrageous  measure/ 
as  it  has  been  justly  styled,  in 
the  official  correspondence  of  the 
American  minister,  was  not  the 
limit  of  the  aggressions  of  the 
continental  belligerents.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  coutbental  system, 
promulgated  in  the  Beriin  and 
Milan  decrees,  which  were  com- 
municated as  orders  to  the  de- 
pendent allies  of  France,  many 
American  vessels  were  seized  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  forty- 
seven  in  number,  and  valued  at 
four  millions  of  ddlars;  were 
enticed  into  the  Neapolitan  ports 
by  a  decree  of  Murat,  which  re- 
laxed the  rigor  of  the  blockade 
decrees  as  to  American  vessels, 
and,  when  they  had  trusted  them- 
selves to  this  plighted  faith,  the 
Neapolitan  Government  caused 
them  to  be  seized,  with  their  car- 
goes, which  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Crovernment,  and 
some  of  the  vessels  were  taken 
into  the  public  service. 

In  Holland,  American  vessels 
arriving  in  her  ports  in  1809, 
some  of  them  forced  in  by  stress 
of  weather,  were  sequestered, , 
witliout  any  pretence  of  their 
having  infringed  the  laws  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  their  cargoes  placed 
in  die  public  stores.  The  ves- 
sels were  permitted  to  depart,  as 
not  having  violated  any  laws ;  but 
the  cargoes  were  detained,  until 
the  16th  of  March,  1810,  when 
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under  an  article  of  a  treaty  signed 
at  Paris,  on  the  16th  January, 
1810,  between  Holland  and 
Prance,  they  were  delhrered  to 
the  French  Grovemraent  as  Amer- 
ican, and  by  them  received  as 
such,  to  be  dealt  with  *  according 
to  circumstances,  and  the  political 
relations  between  France  and  the 
United  States.' 

The  United  States  were  thus 
made  parties  to  this  sequestration, 
which  was,  in  the  most  pointed 
manner,  directed  against  them, 
as  the  public  enemies  of  France, 
unless  the  American  Government 
would  vindicate  the  rights  of 
neutrals  by  such  means  and  in 
such  a  mode,  as  the  French  Gov- 
ernment chose  to  prescribe. 

Other  nations  have  demanded 
and  obtained  from  France,  iadem- 
nity  for  tlieir  citizens  for  less 
atrocious  wrongs.  In  1805,  a 
French  squadron  under  D'Alle- 
mand,  destroyed  several  neutral 
vessels  at  sea,  among  which  were 
four  American  ships.  The  own- 
ers of  ail  these  vessels,  except 
the  Americans  were  paid  for  their . 
property  during  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon. The  American  owners 
are  yet  unpaid. 

In  reference,  indeed,  to  every 
class  and  description  of  claims, 
has  this  preference  for  the  subjects 
of  European  powers,  over  Amer- 
ican ddzens,  been  strongly  mani- 
fested. In  1 8 1 4,  when  Napoleon 
was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and 
the  BourboDs  were  reisftored  by 
the  allied  forces,  the  Government 
of  France,  by  a  treaty  with  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe,  en- 
gaged to  liquidate  and  pay  all  the 
legal  obligations  which  the  former  . 
Government  was  under  to  indi- 


viduals, '  in  countries  beyond  its  ' 
territories.'  This  it  wa»  bound 
to  do,  without  the  formality  of  a 
treaty.  In  the  practice  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  according  to 
every  principle  of  public  kw,  it 
is  well  established  that  the  obli-  • 
gations  of  treaties,  and  other  offi- 
cial acts  of  government,  are  never 
affected  by  revolutions  or  changes 
of  dynasty. 

Indeed  the  principle  of  making 
an  indemnity,  was  distinctly  ad- 
mitted by  the*  representatives  of 
France,  in  their  note*  to  the  min- 
isters of  the  Allies,  September 
21st,  1815;  and  in  the  treaty  by 
which  the  pacification  of  Europe 
was  made,  it  was  inserted  to  pre- 
vent any  doubt  as  tp^  the  settled 
practice  of  nations. 

By  this  article,  which  was 
meant  as  a  general  declaration  on 
the  prt  of  France  to  the  civilized 
world,  and  not  merely  as  a  cove- 
nant in  favor  of  the  parties  to  the 
Treaty,  all  acts  of  violence  not 
included  within  the  description  of 
damages  of  war,  were  provided 
for ;  and  by  a  supplemental  arti- 
cle with  Great  Britain,  losses  by 
assignats,  in  the  heat  of  the  re- 
volution, and  all  claims  for  illegal 
confiscations  or  sequestrations  by 
the  revolutionary  government,  or 
by  Napoleon,  were  liquidated  and 
paid  to  English  subjects. 

In  pursuance  of  this  treaty  de- 
claration, the  Government  of 
France  since  the  restoration,  pro- 
ceeded to  liquidate  and  extinguish 
claims  of  the  subjects,  both  of 
the  fi;reat  Powers  and  petty  States 
of  Europe  ;  but  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  were  uniformly 
neglected. 

Negotiations  were  opened  for 
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indemnity  and  the  Executive  of  decision,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
the  United  States  urged  the  de*  chums  so  jiistljr  fotmded,  to  con- 
mands  of  the  claimants  for  justice  tinue  unhqutdated  or  Mswered 
with  great  ability  upon  the  govern-  with  frivolous  excuses  oc  untena^ 
ment  of  France ;  but  the  governs  ble  pretences^ 
ment,  presuming  upon  the  apathy  A  strong  feeKng  had  prevailed 
of  the  American  peo{de  towards  in  the  public  mfaid  on  the  subject, 
the  ri^its  of  the  claimants,  or  up*  which  only  required  an  opportu- 
on  the  pacificlpolicy  of  the  Gov**  nity  to  manifest  itself,  and  vigorous 
emment,  has  hitherto  met  these  steps  on  the  part  of  the  Grovern- 
remonstrances  with  the  most  fu-  meat,  would  have  met  with  a 
tile  excuses*  The  Government  of  hearty  response  from  the  people. 
France  has  not  set  up  against  these  Movements  were  made  in  pop*.i« 
claims,  the  doctrine^  that  the  lia*  lar  meetings,  with  the  view  of 
bilities  of  the  former  rulers  of  urging  the  Grovemmeoi  to  require 
France  did  not  descend  to  her  a  de&rite  answer  from  France 
present  governors,  notwitbstand*  respecting  the  claims;  and  the 
ing  the  change  of  dynasty.  But  new  minister  to  that  Government 
ithassoughtto  avoid  making  com-*  received  instructions  spectaUyto 
pensatien  by  silence,  by  delays,  enforce  their  liquidation. 
by  evasions,  and  finally,  by  a  Before  the  close  of  the  year, 
refusal  to  negotiate,  unless  the  the  recovery  of  these  claims  was 
Government  of  the  United  States  (daced  on  a  more  favorable  foot- 
would  cdnnect  its  claims  with  the  ing  by  the  revolution  which  took 
claim  lately  made  by  France,  to  place  in  the  French  Government 
be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  Lou-  itself.  A  Government  which  re- 
isiana  upon  the  sanoe  footing  as  garded  with  a  more  favorable  eye 
Britbh  vessels.  Tins  demand  the  institutions  of  a  republic,  was 
was  brought  up  after  all  other  substituted  for  the  bigoted  and 
pretences  had  been  unavailiagly  imbecile  Bourbons,  and  the  rever^ 
resorted  to,  and  after  more  than  ed  and  patiriotic  L^  Fayette,  the 
five  years  had  elapsed  subsequent  friend  of  America,  was  restored 
to  the  treaty,  which  gave  rise  to  to  the  unlimited  influence  that  he 
that  claim.  exercised  in  the  commencement 
The  American  Government  of  die  first  revokitioQ.  These 
refiised  either  to  admit  that  de-  fortunate  events  rendered  the 
mand  or  to  sufifer  it  to  be  connect-  liquidation  of  these  long  neglected 
ed  with  the  negotiations  for  in-  claims  almost  certain,  and  the 
demnities,  for  spoliations  upon  its  mercantile  community  congratu- 
commerce.  On  that  footing  mat-  lated  itself  upon  the  probable 
ters  stood  for  many  years,  the  adjustment  of  the  sole  contro- 
clairoants  meanwhile  suffering  versy  between  the  United  States 
from  the  delay  of  jusuce.  Upon  and  their  ancient  ally, 
the  change  in  the  administration 

of  the  Federal  Government,  it  The  dispute  with  the  Brazilian 
was  hoped,  from  the  character  of  Grovemment  respecting  the  illegal 

the  new  President  for  energ}'  and  seizure,    and    condemnation  of 
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American  property  had  been  hap- 
pily adjusted  ;  and  an  opening  was 
afforded  by  the  collisioos  of  the 
principal  European  powers  with 
the  Sublime  Porte,  to  extend  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  entering  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. Efforts  had  been  made  at 
an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  obtain 
access  for  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Black  Sea. 
During  the  administration  of  John 
Adams,  a  contingent  commission 
was  given  to  William  Smith,  then 
minister  to  Portugal,  to  proceed 
to  Constantinople  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  clamor,  which  was  at  that 
time  raised  against  the  extension 
of  our  diplomatic  relations,  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  that  mis- 
sion. Mr  Jefierson,  in  pursuance 
of  the  Chinese  policy,  which  he 
deeoied  to  be  jhc  (rue  policy  of 
the^United-^S^fcftsi  permitted  the 
subject  to  rest,  and  Mr  Madison 
was  diverted  from  prosecuting  it 
by  the  urgency  of  our  European 
relations  during  his  administra- 
tion. Mr  Monroe  early  directed 
his  attention  that  way,  and  pro- 
posed not  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  administration, 
to  Mr  William  Lowndes  to  un- 
dertake a  mission  to  Constantino- 
ple ;  but  from  personal  considera- 
tions this  proposal  was  declined 
by  him. 

The  insurrection  in  Greece 
which  broke  out  shordy  after, 
retarded  the  business  by  render- 
ing it  necessary  to  proceed  with 
caution,  in  order  to  avoid  entang- 
ling alliances  vri\i\  cbe  Porte, 
which  might  have  operated  un- 
favorably upon  the  Greek  cause. 
3 


Mr  George  B.  English,  however,, 
was  employed  as  a  special  agent 
to  collect  information  respecting 
the  state  of  the  war  in  Greece 
and  of  the  substance  of  the  com- 
mercial treaties  to  which  Turkey 
was  already  a  party.  Mr  Eng- 
lish was  again  sent  out  with 
Commodore  Rodgersin  JS25,  as 
a  secretary  and  interpreter,  with 
instructions  to  seek  an  interview 
with  the  Capitan  Pasha  and  to 
hold  an  amicable  communication 
witli  him.  This  was  done  and  it 
was  then  ascertained,  that  a  treaty 
on  favorable  terms  could  be  coo-^ 
eluded  without  difficulty. 

Mr  Offley,  the  American  oon^ 
sul  at  Smyrna,  had,  during  the- 
same  period,  frequently  visited 
Constantino[^eupon  business  and 
from  bis  communications  with 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  Porte,^ 
had  formed  a  similar  opinion  ;  and 
in  his  communieatbns  with  the 
Government  be  had  strongly  urged 
the  propriety  of  taking  steps  ta 
conclude  a  treaty. 

In  the   spring  of  1820,  Cora^ 
modore  Rodgers  returned  to  the 
United   States ;  and  as  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and. 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  by  destroy- 
ing the  influence  of  England  withi 
tlie   Porte,  gave  peculiar  ad  van* 
tages  in  conducting  the  negotia- 
tion, the   President  determined 
that  the  opportunity  should  not 
be  lost.     In  the  month  of  Jnlv, 
1828,  Mr  Adams  authorized  M: 
Offley,  the  American  Consul  at 
Smyrna,  to  proceed  to  Constanti- 
nople for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining definitely  the  dispoation 
of  the  Turkish  government  with 
regard  to  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  United  States.    If  he 
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should  find  that  such  a  treaty 
could  be  with  certainty  concluded, 
full  powers  were  furnished  to  liim 
and  to  Commodore  Crane,  then 
Commander  of  the  American 
Squadron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
jointly  or  severally  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  it ;  but  they  were  ex- 
pressly inhibited  from  assenting 
to  any  article,  which  might  be  in- 
compatible with  the  neutrality  of 
the  United  States.  As  the  suc- 
cess of  this  business  necessarily 
depended  upon  its  secrecy,  these 
commissioners  were  appointed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  appoint  executive  agents, 
and  such  portion  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  as  was  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President,  was  set  apart  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  mis- 
sionf  and  of  the  negotiation.  Up- 
on arriving  at  Constantinople,  Mr 
Offley  found  affairs  on  so  favora- 
ble a  footing,  that  he  at  once  com- 
menced negotiations,  and  inj^a 
short  time  agreed  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  a  commercial  treaty. 
The  preliminaries  beingthus  hap- 
pily adjusted,  the  treaty  would 
have  been  at  once  concluded,  had 
the  commissioners  been  provided 
with  funds  to  make  the  customary 
presents  upon  the  formation  of  a 
treaty.  Mr  Offley  was  desirous 
of  then  concluding  it  and  of  as- 
suming the  responsibility  of  draw- 
ing upon  the  state  department  for 
the  amount  of  the  presents ;  but 
Captain  Crane,  who,  as  instructed 
by  the  President,  had  joined  him 
at  Constantinople,  declining  that 
course,  the  negotiation  was  sus- 
pended, and  a  communication 
was  made,  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, informing  it  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  business  was 
placed. 


This  commnnication  was  re- 
ceived at  Washington  a  few  days 
after  the  inauguration  of  General 
Jackson,  who,  after  obtaining 
from  his  predecessor  an  account 
of  the  previous  proceedings,  de- 
termined to  continue  the  negotia- 
tion. Commodore  Biddie  having, 
in  the  meantime,  taken  the  place 
of  Crane  as  commander  of  the 
squadron,  was  also  substituted  for 
him  as  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  Mr  Rhind,  who  had  been 
commissioned  as  Consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Odessa,  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  third  commissioner 
to  assist  in  bringing  the  matter  to 
a  conclusion. 

The  commissioners  were  au- 
thorized to  make  the  presents 
required,  and  a  treaty  was  formed 
between  the  two  governments,  the 
details  of  which  had  not  been 
promulgated  at  the  close  of  the 

The  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  respebting  the  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
West  Indies  was  not  of  recent  ori- 
gin. It  was  almost  coeval  with 
their  separation  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Previous  to  that  event  an  inter- 
course, subject  to  but  little  res-' 
traint  had  existed  as  between  col- 
onies of  the   same  power ;  and 
upon  the  establishment  of  peace 
it  began  to  be  renewed  upon  the 
ancient  terms.     It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  provisions  of 
the  British  Navigation  Laws  were, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Nel- 
son, then   stationed  in  ilie  West 
Indies,  enforced  against  Ameri- 
can vessels ;  and  the  controversy 
respecting  the  colonial  trade  was  , 
commenced. 
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MrPitty  upon  whom  asmbister 
it  derolfed  to  bring  the  matter 
forward  ip  Parliament,  was  at  first 
inclined  to  place  the  intercourse 
upon  the  footing  of  exact  recipro- 
citj.  Unfortunately  however  for 
both  countries,  he  was  prevented 
from  carrying  into  effect  these 
liberal  views,  by  the  publication  of 
a  pamphlet  oi  Lord  Sheffield, 
showing  the  possibility  of  engross- 
ing the  direct  carrying  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, by  confining  tiie  circuitous 
voyage  through  the  West  Indies 
esLclusively  to  British  vessels. 
British  goods  destined  for  the 
American  market,  could  then  be 
transported  in  British  vessels, 
which,  after  landing  their  cargoes, 
would  return  by  a  circuitous  route 
carrying  supplies  to  the  islands, 
and  bringing  the  produce  of  the 
West  Indies  to  the  ports  of  the 
mother  country. 

*  This  combtamion  of  voyages 
was  felt  to  be  a  great  advantage, 
and  it  was  determined  to  secure  it 
to  British  navigation.  American 
vessels  were  accordingly  excluded 
from  the  islands,  but  the  hostilities 
in  which  England  soon  after  be- 
came involved  with  France  com- 
pelled her  to  relax  the  rigor  of 
the  system  in  order  to  secure  to 
her  colonies  supplies  which  were 
indispensable  to  their  existence,  . 
and  which  could  not  then  be  ob- 
tained except  from  the  United 
States.  The  colonial  governors 
accordingly  assumed  the  power 
of  opening  from  time  to  time  the 
ports  of  their  respective  islands, 
and  though  this  intercourse  was 
precarious  and  subject  to  continual 
interruptions,  it  served  to  keep  the 
islands  supplied,  and  gave  to  the 


navigatk>n  of  the  United  States  a 
share  in  the  carrying  trade,  with 
which  they  were  satisfied.  On 
this  footing  the  matter  rested,  until 
the  late  war  between  this  country 
and  England  put  an  entire  stop  to 
the  trade  and  compelled  the  islands 
to  depend  upon  other  soui'ces  for 
supplies. 

Upon  the  renewal  of  friendly 
relations,  the  United  States  found 
the  situation  of  England  materially 
changed.  The  world  was  at 
peace.  Her  navigation  no  longer, 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  , 
carried  on  the  trade  of  Europe. 
The  continental  kingdoms  sought 
to  secure  their  own  commerce  to 
their  bwn  tonnage,  and  a  contest 
commenced  between  these  two 
great  maritime  powers  for  the  car- 
rying trade  between  their  respec- 
tive possessions.  Both  sagacious, 
active  and  alive  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, they  endeavored  to  promote 
them  upon  conflicting  principles. 

England,  possessing  extensive 
colonies  in  remote  quarters  of  the 
globe,  strove  to  monopolize  their 
commerce,  and  the  principles  she 
acted  upon  in  her  navigation  system 
were,  1st,  to  secure  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world  to  her  own 
shipping,  and  2d,  to  distribute 
such  portion  of  it  as  did  not  devolve 
to  her  own  tonnage  among  the 
other  maritime  powers,  so  that  no 
one  by  her  single  strength  might 
endanger  the  commercial  supre- 
macy of  England  and  question  her 
title  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. . 

To  effect  these  objects,  her 
celebrated  Navigation  acts  were 
passed,  founded  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  monopoly  and  exclusion. 

The  United  States,  on  the  con- 
trary, without  colonies,  but  unbur- 
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i]ened  by  debt,  and  emoying  inex- 
liaustiUe  resources,  desired  only 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
fnaritime  powers  of  Ikirope  upon 
equal  terms.  Possibly  upon  an 
tinequal  footing  their  advantages 
as  a  youthful  nation  might  liave 
'enabled  them  to  succeed,  but  their 
interest  obviously  pointed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of 
equality  and  reciprocity,  and  their 
character  as  an  independent  power 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  less. 
With  this  view  they  laid  a  discri- 
minating tonnage  duty  in  favor  of 
American  vessels ;  but  (^red 
to  place  the  vessels  df  other 
powers  upon  the  same  footing  as 
tlieir  own  upon  condition  that 
American  vessels  were  placed 
upon  a  like  footing  in  the  ports  of 
those  powers. 

This  system,  which  at  the  same 
time  proflered  reciprocity  and  re^ 
taKation,  was  successful,  and  Eng* 
land,  upon  the  terminatien  of  the 
late  war,  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  with 
the  United  States  upon  terms  of 
reciprocity.  This  treaty  did  not 
extend  to  hercoiomal  possessions, 
and  an  attempt  was  now  made  to 
render  the  infereorirse  witfi  the 
West  Indies  subservient  to  the 
ancient  system  of  monopoly  and 
cxcluaoon. 

The  American  merchants  soon 
felt  the  disadvantages  to  which 
they  were  subjected  in  tlie  direct 
trade,  in  consequence  of  being 
excluded  from  the  circuitous 
voyage,  and  exposed  to  the  com- 
petition of  vessels  on  their  return 
to  Engls^nd  from  the  West  India 
Islands. 

Strenuous  eflbrts  were  accord- 
iagiy  made  in  the  principal  sea- 


ports of  the  United  States  to  eaii 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  this 
state  of  things,  and  they  finally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  die  pas- 
sage of  a  law  (April  15th,  1818,) 
closing  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  against  British  vessels,  com- 
ing from  ports,  which  were  shut 
against  American  vessds,  and 
compelling  British  vessels  sailing 
from  the  United  States  to  give 
bonds  not  to  land  their  cargoes  in 
those  ports.  This  law  not  only 
put  an  end  to  the  circuitous  voy- 
age, but  also  tended  to  impede 
the  supplying  the  islands  with 
American  produce,  except  those 
colonies  where  the  vessels  of  both 
nations  were  admitted. 

To  counteract  this,  the  British 
Government  immediately  opened, 
during  pleaswe,  the  ports  of 
HaKfax  and  St  Johns  to  the  ves- 
sels of  friendly^  powers,  for  the 
introducdon  of  articles  adapted  ti 
the  West  India  rosrket  * 

It  thus  expected  to  secure  the 
greater  share  of  the  canying 
trade  by  the  indirect  route  to  tlie 
West  Indies,  sdely  to  British  ve»* 
sels. 

This  revocation,  during  plea* 
sure,  was  not  deemed  by  the 
American  Government  as  a  suffi- 
cient modification  of  the  naviga- 
tion acts,  and  their  ports  continn- 
ed  to  be  shut  to  British  vessels^ 
coming  from  those  porta.  The 
distresses  of  the  islands  increas- 
ing, negotiations  were  commenc- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  the  saine  year,  with 
the  view  of  arrangii^the  terms 
of  interotMirse ;  but  as  it  insisted 
upon  laying  a  discriminating  duty 
in  Avor  of  produce  imported  into 
the  West  Indies  from  the  northera 
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cobnies,  no  arra  ement  was 
made,  as  the  American  Govero- 
HieDt  refused  to  facilkate  the  ob- 
ject of  its  rival,  ia  noaking  those 
colonies  places  of  deposit  for  the 
supply  of  her  islands. 

The  uDSuccessful  terniioation 
of  this  negotiation  left  the  United 
States  no  alternative  but  that  of 
relinquishing  ail  share  in  the  in- 
tercourse, or  to  meet  the  restrict 
tions  by  countervailing  restrictions. 
They  chose  the  latter ;  and  by 
the  law  of  May  15th,  1820,  all 
intercourse  with  the  colonies  in 
British  vessels  was  prohibited,  and 
the  importation  of  all  colonial 
produce  was  limited  to  a  direct 
importation  from  the  place  of  its* 
production.  This  put  a  stop  to 
the  trade  in  British  vessels,  and 
shut  the  produce  of  the  British 
West  Indies  from  the  American 
market. 

These  retaliating  measures  ope- 
rated so  severely  upon  the  British 
planters,  that  after  two  years  of 
suffering  the  government  at  home 
resolved  to  make  another  effort 
for  their  reKef.  A  law  was  ac- 
cordingly introduced  into  Parlia* 
meot.  (act  of  June  24th,  1822,) 
by  which  admission  was  permitted 
to  foreign  vessels  into  certain 
specified  ports  in  the  West  Indies, 
with  certaio  specified  articles,  the 
produce  of  the  country  where 
the  vessels  belonged. 

By  this  act  a  discriminating 
duty  of  ten  per  cent  was  laid  on 
foreign  produce  for  the  purpose 
of  encooragiBg  the  northern  colo- 
nies, and  British  vessels  had,  ia 
addition  to  the  direct  intercourse, 
the  advantages  of  the  circuitous 
voyage,  whick  was  only  permitted 
to  them. 

4* 


Tlie  Cobnial  L^slatares  also 
imposed  heavy  discrimiuatiog  du- 
ties, giving  a  decided  advantage 
to  British  tonnage.  In  this 
change  in  its  policy  the  Govern- 
ment aimed  to  encourage  the 
trade  between  the  northern  colo- 
nies and  the  West  Indies,  —  to 
give  to  her  tonnage  engaged  in 
the  direct  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  England  the 
advantage  growing  out  of  the 
combination  of  voyages, —  and  to 
monopolize  the  colonial  trade  by 
heavy  duties  imposed  upon 
American  vessels  by  the  legbla- 
tures  of  the  islands. 

To  counteract  these  objects 
and  at  the  same  time  to  roecit 
England,  so  far  as  the  new  sys- 
tem savored  of  liberality,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  Mr  Mon- 
roe, 1822,  opening  tlie  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  British  ves- 
sels from  the  colonies,  but  confin- 
ing the  importations  from  the  isl- 
ands to  the  produce  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  continuing  the  dis- 
criminating tonnage  duty  of  one 
dollar  per  ton,  which  had  been 
imposed  as  an  equivalent  to  the 
colonial  tonnage  duties. 

The  next  Session  of  Congress 
a  law  was  passed,  Mardi  Ist,^ 
]  823,  confining  the  British  ves- 
sels to  the  direct  .trade  between 
die  United  States  and  the  colo- 
nies from  which  they  came,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  American 
vessels  were  confined  by  the  co- 
lonial system  to  the  direct  trade 
between  the  United  States  and 
the  colony  at  wliicb  they  had  ar- 
rived. 

These  measures  produced  an 
order  io  Council,  July,  1823,  im- 
poaiog  a  tonnage  duty  of  4s.  3d. 
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on  American  vessels  trading  with 
the  cobnies. 

American  navigation  was  thus 
aubiected  to  a  disadvantage,  but 
auUtiae  trade  flonriahed;  when 
the  British  Government  deemed 
it  expedient  to  adopt  a  new  sys^- 
tern,  permittH^  the  importation 
into  certain  ports  in  tlie  West  In- 
dies of  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  vessel,  bringing 
the  same,  belonged,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  salt  provisions,  muni- 
tions of  war,  books,  whale  oil  and 
the  productions  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  The  exportation  of 
colonial  produce  was  also  permit- 
$Bd  directly  to  the  country  to 
whicJi  the  vessel  belonged. 

The  inland  importation  of  all 
produce  into  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  was  also 
authorized. 

This  law,  which  was  passed 
July  Sth,  1825,  aimed  to  make 
the  British  islands  depots  for  the 
supply  of  South  America,  and 
also  to  procure  supplies  for  the 
West  Indies  through  the  northern 
ccfeoies.  It  was  altogether  in- 
operative upon  European  and  also 
upon  Aroericaii  powers,  except 
tipon  the  United  States,  in  refer- 
ence to  whose  trade  it  seemed  to 
have  been  framed,  and  with  the 
view  of  terminatii^  the  colonial 
dispute  in  firvor  of  England.  It 
was,  in  some  respects,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  rigor  of  the  oM  co- 
lonial system ;  but  as  it  made  an 
invidious  distinction  between  pow- 
ers possessing  and  those  not  pos- 
sessing colonies,  the  American 
Government  could  not  accede  to 
its  terms  without  departing  from 
the  commercial  policy  adopted 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Gov- 


ernment. Under  these  eircum^ 
stances  it  sought  to  arrange  the 
matter  by  an  agreement :  prefer- 
ring that  mode  to  legislation, 
which  experience  had  shown  to 
be  productive  of  hostile  feelings. 
A  new  negotiation  was  accord- 
ingly commenced,  which  termi- 
nated unsuccessfully,  but  which 
fully  developed  the  views  and 
prindfdes  of  the  respective  par- 
ties. 

The  British  Gm'ernment  assert- 
ed that  any   participation  in  the 
colonial  trade  by  a  foreign  power 
was  a  boon  — -  that  the  trade  was 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  to  be  regu- 
lated solely  by  the  laws  of  the 
parties  possessing  the  colonies, 
and  that  a  counteractive  measure, 
confining  British   vessels  to  the 
direct  voyagebetween  the  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  was  an  in- 
jury and    a  deviation  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Convention  of  1816. 
The    American   Government 
admitted  the  right  of  England  to 
make  regulations,  opening  either 
in  whole  or  part,    the  colonial 
trade ;  but  contended  that  it  was 
a  right  not  peculiarly  applicable 
to  that  trade,  but    one    xriAch 
applied  equally  to  the  trade  with 
her  European  possessions,   and 
that  when  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and   the  cokmies 
was  to  be  opened,  it  belonged  to 
the  United  States  as  well  as   to 
England  to  establish  the  footing 
on  whioh  the  btercourse  was  to 
be  placed. 

The  principles  upon  whk^h  the 
exclusion  from  the  cokuiial  trade 
was  justified,  were  not  af^riioable 
to  an  American  power.  They 
applM  solely  to  European  rot- 
tkans,  and  were  derived  not  from 
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the  nlktiireof  thiogd,  but  were  of 
arbitrary  mFention,  and  intend- 
ed to  protect  artificiaUDtefefts  and 
an  unjust  monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce and  resources  of  the 
western  continent, 
i '..  The  American  Government, 
however,  was  so  desirous  of  ad- 
justing this  controversy  amicably,  ^ 
that  it  in  one  particular  swerv- 
ed from  tlie  strict  principle  for 
which  it  bad  contended,  and  au^ 
thorized  Mr  Gallatin  to  waive  the 
question  respecting  the  discrimin- 
ating duty  in  favor  of  the  produce 
of  the  northern  colonies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  produce  of  the 
United  States,  descending  the  St 
Lawrence  and  Sorrel. 

In  other  respects,  the  inter- 
course was  to  be  placed  on  a 
footing  strictly  reciprocal,  and  the 
American  Government  also  dSfer- 
ed  to  abolish  all  restriction,  and 
to  permit  the  vessels  of  botli  par- 
ties to  participate  upon  equal  terms 
in  all  intercourse  between  their 
respective  dominions  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Before  Mr  GaUatin  (to  whom 
this  negotiation  was  committed) 
had  presented  his  credentials,  an 
order  of  Council  was  issued, 
closin^the  colonial  ports  against 
American  vessels  ^  and  the  !rakish 
minister  (Mr  Canabg)  then  at 
the  head  of  aAirs,  always  un- 
friendly to  An»erican  interests,  re- 
fused to  open  any  negotiation  with 
the  view  to  an  arrangement  of  the 
controversy. 

The  unsatisfactory  terminatioD 
of  this  dispute  gave  to  the  oppo- 
sition a  good  opportunity  to  arraign 
the  conduct  of  the  last  administra- 
tion before 'the  public,  and  it  was 
not  neglected.  It  was  accused 
of  an  undue  fondness  for  diplo^ 


macy  ;  of  an  inimical  feelmg  to- 
wards England,  and  of  negleGt- 
ing  the  public  business. 

The  loss  of  the  colonial  trade 
was  imputed  entirely  to  misman- 
agement, and  the  new  administra- 
tion came  into  power  under  sUong 
assurances  on  the  partof  its  friends, 
that  no  effort  would  be  spared  to 
induce  Englaod  to  open  the  West 
India  ports  to  American  vessels. 
Accordingly,  shortly  after  the 
inauguration  of  General  Jackson, 
Mr  Louis  McLane  was  appointed 
mbister  to  England,  with  special 
instructions  on  this  point*    The 
Secretary  of  State  in  tnese  instruc- 
tions after  narrating  the  events^ 
wliich  led  to  the  suspension  of  the 
direct  intercourse,  stated  that  there 
were  three  grounds  on  which  the 
United  States  were  assailable — 
1st,   in   their '  too  long  and  too 
tenaciously  resisting  the  right  of 
Great  Britiiin  to  impose  protecttag 
duties  in  her  colonies  ;  2d,  in  ctm- 
fining  British  vessels  to  the  direct 
voyage  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  Parliament  of  1^5;  and 
3d,  in  omitting  to  accept  <^  Ae 
terms  offered  by  that  act.'    Mr 
McLane  was  instructed  to  obviate 
the  nnCavorable  impression  pro- 
duced by   these  drcumstmces, 
and  to  enable  him  so  to  do,  he 
was  authorized  to  say  to  the  Brit- 
ish Govemmenty  that  the  United 
States  would  recede   from  those 
grounds,  by  abolishing  the  discri- 
minating duties  on  British  vessels 
coming  from  the  colonies ;  by  re- 
pealing the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  1823;  andbyaccedrog  to  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  Parliament  of 
1825. 

The  mstnidions  then  proceed- 
ed to  say,  that  the  British  Govenn 
ment  ought  not  to  object  to  enter- 
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ing  into  tfais  airaDgement  on  ac- 
count of  the  omission  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to 
accept  of  those  terms,  when 
formerly  offered — that  MrMc- 
liane  knew  of  tlie  course  taken 
by  the  party  now  in  power,  in  re- 
ference <to  tlie  policy  of  the  late 
admtnistniti<m  on  that  question, 
andhe  wasaurixMrized  to  state  to 
the  British  Government,  that  the 
pretensions  of  that  administra- 
tion had  not  been  sustained  by  the 
peq)le  of  the  United  States,  and 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
views  of  the  Government.* 

Tbos  authorized,  Mr  McLane 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
mission,  and  shortly  aiter  his  ar- 


bave  edmitted  of  its  submission  to 
you  in  sufkient  season  for  the 
final  action  of  Congress  at  its  pre- 
sent session ;  and  is  now  hiduced 
by  an  apprehension  that,  although 
the  packet  by  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  be  sent  is  hourly  expected, 
its  arrival  may,  neverdieless,  be  de- 
layed until  after  your  adjoumment. 

'  Should  thisbrancbof  tbenego- 
tiation  committed  to  our  Minister 
be  sucessful,  the  present  interdict 
would,  nevertheless,  benecessarily 
continued  until  tlie  next  session  of 
Congress,  as  the  President  has,  in 
no  event,  authority  to  remove  it. 

'  Although  no  decision  has  been 
made,  at  the  date  of  our  last  ad- 
vices from  Mr  McLane,  yet,  from 


rival,  he  communicated  to  the  Earl    the  general  character  of  the  inter- 
of  Aberdeen   the  grounds  upon    views  between  him   and  those  of 


which  he  desired  to  open  the  ne- 
gotiation. To  this  communication 
no  reply  was  made,  except  one 
generally  professing  a  friendly 
feeling  and  a  desire  to  amicably 


his  M&jesty's  Ministers,  whose 
particular  duty  it  was  to  confer 
with  him  on  the  subject,  there  is 
sufficient  reason  to  expect  a  favor- 
able result,  to  justify  me  in  sub- 


adjust  the  business.     The  verbal    mitting  to  you  the  propriety  of  pro- 
conferences  between  the  negotia-    viding  for  a  decision  in  the  recess. 


tors  however  continued,  and  the 
Cabinet  at  Washington  felt  so  de- 
sirous of  regaining  the  trade,  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
the  following  message  was  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  President. 

'To the  Senate  and 
House  of  Repreaentatives  of  the  U.  S. 

'Gentlehek:  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  inform  you  that  I  am  daily 
expecting  the  definitive  answer  of 
the  British  Government  to  a  pro- 
position which  has  been  submitted 


^  This  may  be  done  by  author- 
izing the  President,  in  case  an 
arrangement  can  beefiected  upon 
such  terms  as  Congress  would 
approve,  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect  on  our  part  by  proclamation, 
or,  if  it  should  be  thought  advisable 
to  execute  the  views  of  Congress 
by  like  means,  in  tbe  event  of  an 
unfavorable  decision. 

Any  information  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Executive,  which  you 
may  deem   necessary   to   guide 


to  it  by  this,  upon  tbe   subject  of  your  deliberations  and  which  it 

tbe  Colonial  lYade.  mHy,  under  existing  circumstan- 

*  This  communication  has  been  ces,  be  proper  tc  communicate, 

delayed  by  a  confideut  belief  that  shall  be  promptly  laid  before  you, 

the  answer  referred  to  would  have  if  required.    Andrew  Jackson. 

been  received  early  enough  to  WaahUigton,  Hth  M«y,  iw. 

'  *yide  Public  DocumentB,  p.  77. 
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message  was  comoiflted  lo  nieated  to  the  Brttisfa  Government 

the  coaunitlee  on  commerce^  the  as  an  addhional  proof  of  the  di»- 

cfaairnian  of  which  (Air  Cambre-  position  of  the  American  Gorern^ 

leag)  reported  the  next  day  a  bill  ment  to  relinquish  the  stand  it  had 

to  authorize  the  President  to  sus-  hitherto  taken  on  this  qnestion, 

pend  or  to  repeal  by  proclamation  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  hi& 

theacts  of  Congress  of  1818,1820  letter  of  June  1848S0,  infornung 

and  1823|  whenever  he  could  be  Mr  McLane  of  its  passage  hh* 

satisfied)  that  Great  Britain  would  structed  him  to  so  represent  it  to 

open  the  West  India  ports  for  an  the  British  Government.  It  was  so 

iodefinife  or  a  limited  term  to  represented,  and  our  minister  in 

American  vessels  from  the  United  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 

States,  subject  to  the  same  duties  of  July  12tlH  declared^  *  that  the 

as  British  vessels  from  the  United  law  coaceded  in  its  terms  all  the 

States,  and  thai  American  vessels  power  ro  the  regulation  of  the 

would  be  permitted,  to  carry  the  colonial  trade  to  Great  Britain^ 

produce  of  those  islands  to  all  and  that  it  authcmed  the  Presi- 

comitries  except  British  posses-  dent  to  coirfier  on  British  vessels 

sions  to  which  British  vessels  were  alt  those  privileges,  as  well  in  the 

permitled  to  carry  iL    The  ports  circuitous  as  the  dn^ct  voyage, 

of  the  United  Stales  were  then  to  whch  Great  Britain  had  at  any 

be  opened  to  British  veasds  horn  tkae  demanded  or  desired.' 

the  colonies  upon  the  same  terms  These    concessions  were    at 

as  Aneriean  vessels*  lei^tb  deemed  sufficient  fay  the 

This  bill   having  been  twice  British  Gofemment ;  and  on  the 

jietd,  MrCaaAreleng  moved  a  ITtbAugost,  1830,  an  answer  was 

resolution  reqqesliDg  the  President  given  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 

10  communicate  to  £e  House  such  ia  which  these  concessions  and 

iafermetion  coocemiog  the  state  abandonment  of  a  principle  long 

of  the  negoiialion  as  he  should  contended  for,  are    spmifically 

dunk  advisable*  recapitulated,  as  if  to  preclude  the 

This  resolution  was  agreed  to  United  States  from  again  insistiog 
and  iatbeaiiemooD  a  secret  raes^  upon  it ;  a  construction  pui  upon 
sage  was  sent  irom  the  President  the  late  act  of  Congress  agreeaUe 
communieatbe  some  information  to  the  views  of  Great  Britam,  an 
just  received  from  the  minister  ai  inliroatbn  givas  that  tim  British 
Loodeo*  This  infer roatbn  was  govemmenteontemplatedanaug- 
io  substance  an  account  of  the  pro-  mentation  of  the  duties  on  pro- 
gress of  the  negotiations*  And  it  duce  imported  directly  from  the 
induced  the  Houses  to  pass  the  bill  United  Slates  with  the  view 
without  delay  — 105  ayes,  28  of  encouraging  the  importation 
nays.  through  the  northern  colonies,  and 

The  bill  was  then  sent  to  the  finally  an  assurance  made  that  the 

Senate,  where  it  was  also  assented  carrying  into  effect  of  the  law  of 

to,  and  having  received  the  sane-  Congress,  would  remove  all  diiS* 

tioB  of  the  President  it  became  a  culty  in  the  way  of  the  renewal  of 

law,  and  was  forthwith  commu-  intercourse  on  the  footing  of  the 
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act  of  Parliament  of  1826.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  answer  at 
Washington,  the  President  issued 
a  proclamation  dated  October  5th, 
1830,  opening  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  to  British  vessels 
from  all  the  British  colonies  on  or 
near  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, and  declaring  the  acts  of 
Congress  of  1818, 1820  and  1823 
absolutely  repealed.  The  trade 
in  British  vessels  accordingly  at 
tmce  commenced,  and  on  the  5th, 
of  November  following,  (he  British 
Crovernment  by  an  order  of  coun- 
cil opened  the  colonial  ports  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 

The  controversy  was  thus  ter- 
niinaled,and  although  the  principle 
of  i^eciproei^  was  so  far  given  up 
as  to  concede  to  Great  Britain  the 
circuitous  voyage,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  encourage  the  indirect 
importation  of  American  produce 
through  the  northern  colonies  by 
augmenting  the  duties  on  the  direct 
importation,  the  United  States  on 
their  part  gamed  a  participation  in 
the-^rect  intercourse  upon  terms 
of  reciprocity,  and  the  additional 
privilege  of  exporting  goods  from 
the  British  colonies  to  foreign 
countries.  The  controversy  resul- 
ted substantially  to  the  advantage 
of  American  interests  although 
the  principle  contended  for  by 
Great  Britain  prevailed. 

It  Indeed  follows  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  a  system  so 
entirely  artificial  as  the  colonial 
system,  and  so  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  American  States  can- 
not be  sustained  without  great  diffi-^ 
culty  and  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  xM)ionial  power.  Experi- 
ence has  accordingly  shown  '  that 
restrictive  measures  have  not  been 


able  entirely  to  prevent  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  United  States,  and 
such  is  the  advantageous  position 
of  an  independent  community, 
that  where  trade  has  been  permitr 
ted,  niuch  the  greater  portion  of  it 
has  been  carried  on  in  Americao 
vessels.  When  the  direct  inter- 
course is  prohibited,  the  transpor- 
tation to  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
Islands,  through  w^bich  importa- 
tions of  produce  are  made,  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  tonnage 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  when 
the  direct  trade  is  permitted,  the 
greater  proportion  of  it  is  engross- 
ed by  the  same  flag. 

Even  the  discriminating  duty  in 
favor  of  importations  from  the 
northern  colonies,  unless  so  great 
as  to  be  nearly  prohibitory,  can 
produce  but  little  effect  in  divert- 
mg  the  trade  from  the  direct 
route. 

The  svstem,  however,  is  still 
persisted  m  by  Great  Britain  ;  and 
directly  after  concluding  the  ar- 
rangement in  question  with  the 
United  States,  the  minister  pro- 
posed an  increase  of  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  in  the  duties  on 
American  produce  imported  into 
the  islands,  and  to  permit  their 
importation  mto  the  northern  col- 
onies without  duty.  The  change 
in  the  ministry  itself  about  that 
time  prevented  that  measure  from 
being  carried  into  eflect;  and  time 
alone  can  determine  whether  in 
case  it  ishould  be  adopted,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  adopt  other  counteractive  mea- 
sures in  place  of  those  repealed 
by  the  Proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  protection  of  their 
navigation  and  commerce. 
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Tristiti  hetween  the  United  States  and  Ckerokees,  -—  Condition  of 
Cherokees.  —  Constitution  adopted  by  do.  —  Policy  of  Georgia. 
—  Views  of  Federal  Government,  —  Question  between  the 
Cherokees  and  United  States.  —  Conduct  of  Georgia.  •—  Pro* 
ceedings  in  Congress^  — Bill  reported  in  Senate.  —  Proceedings 
in  Senate.  —  In  House.  —  Passage  of  Bill.  —  Character  of 
BiU. 


One  of  the  most  embarrassing 
subjects  which  fell  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  new  administration, 
related  to  the  Indian  tribes  within 
the  limits  of  States  already  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union. 

In  the  Annual  Register  for  the 
years  1827-8-9  *  a  full  account 
was  given  of  the  peculiar  relations 
subsisting  between  those  tribes 
and  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
emm^its.  Some  embarrassment 
had  grown  out  of  the  different 
views  which  lately  began  to  be 
entertained  of  their  territorial  and 
civil  rights  by  the  authorities  of 
Georgia  and  by  those  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  and  a  warm  and  an- 
gry controversy,,  relative  thereto, 
had  commenced  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  administration  of  Mr  Mon- 
roe, which  continued  throughout 
that  of  his  successor.  An  account 
of  the  controversy  respecting  the 
Creeks  and  of  its  final  adjustment 
by  a  treaty,  will  be  found  in  the 


1st  and  2d  volumes  of  the  Regis- 
ter. The  Cherokees  also  resid- 
ing in  Georgia,  however,  refused 
to  make  any  concessions,  and  de- 
termined resolutely  to  adhere  to 
their  rights  and  obligations,  as 
defined  by  the  treaties  already  in 
force.  Various  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  them  to  depart  from 
this  resolution,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Georgia  was  loud  in  its 
threats  in  case  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  put  the  State 
in  possession  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  of  taking  the  matter  into 
its  own  hands.  All  attempts, 
however,  to  persuade  the  Chero- 
kees to  part  with  another  acre  of 
their  territory  proved  ineffectual. 
They  declared  that  they  had  al- 
ready reduced  their  limits  within 
reasonable  boimds;  that  in  the 
expectation  of  becoming  a  people, 
they  had  relinquished  their  va- 
grant habits  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  and   to  the 


\ 


*  Vide  page  69.  lb. 
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arts  of  civilized  life.  They  had 
now  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  utensils,  the  food  and  the  hah- 
ics  of  the  white  man,  needed 
many  of  his  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries, professed  his  religion,  spoko 
his  language  and  had  adopted  his 
laws  ;  they  must  advance  or  be- 
come extinct,  and  with  this  alter- 
native alone  in  view,  they  could 
not  consent  to  stop  short  in  their 
progress  in  civilization  and  to  put 
tbeir  very  existence  at  stake  by 
exchanging  their  cultivated  coun- 
try for  an  unexplored  wilderness. 
The  expectation,  therefore,  of 
obtaining  possession  of  this  coun- 
try through  the  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  relin- 
quished. It  had  manifested  a 
sincere  desire  to  comply  with  the 
compact  o(  1802,  in  the  letter 
and  spirit;  and  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  an  agreement  to  ex- 
tmguish  the  Indian  tide' tvhen  it 
could  be  peaceably  done  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  bound  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  resort  to  force.  Be- 
»des,  the  United  States  had  en- 
tered into  various  treaties  with  this 
tribe,  which  not  only  prevented 
the  Government  from  encroach- 
ing upon  its  territory,  but  com- 
pelled it  to  protect  them  from  the 
encroacluneots  of  others.  This 
Indian  tribe  formeriy  was  a  pow- 
erful nation,  occupying  a  large 
tract  of  country  in  the  western 
parts  of  Georgia,  South  and  North 
Carolina,  and  extending  over  a 
large  part  of  the  old  Mississippi 
territory.  During  the  revolution 
they  uiok  part  together  with  most 
of  the  Indtaui  tribes  against  the 
United  States,  and  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  great  southwestern  tribes 


still  continued  to  preserve  their 
hostile  attitude.  The  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  who  were  allies, 
threatened  the  frontier  settlements 
of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina, 
and  as  these  States,  especially  tlie 
former,  had  undertaken  to  inter- 
fere in  an  unauthorized  manner 
with  Indian  afiairs.  Congress  re- 
fused to  employ  the  arms  of  the 
Confederacy  to  reduce  them  to 
submission,  un^ssKli^  whole  pow- 
er of  establishing  tfie  terms  of 
Ceace  was  acknowledged  to  be- 
mg  to  that  body.  A  treaty  was 
finally  concluded  at  Hopewell,  in 
1786,  by  which  peace  was  re- 
stored, and  the  Cherokees  were 
received  into  the  favor  and  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  up- 
on certain  conditions,  viz : 

All  prisoners  and  all  property 
were  to  be  restored. 

The  Indians  acknowledged 
themselves  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  and 
of  no  other  sovereign. 

Their  hunting  grounds  within 
the  United  States  were  defin- 
ed and  a  boundary  line  allot- 
ted; and  it  was  agreed  that  if 
any  person  should  attempt  to  set- 
tle on  those  grounds,  he  should 
forfeit  the  protection  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  Indians.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  punishment 
of  offenders,  for  the  regulation 
of  all  Indian  afliairs  by  Congress 
and  for  the  representation  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  in  that 
assembly  by  a  deputy  of  its  own 
choice. 

Peace,  however,  was  not  firm- 
ly established  by  this  treaty.  The 
citizens  of  Georgia  continued  to 
encroach  on  the  Cherokee  tern- 
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loiy ,  and  after  the  adoptioo  of  the 
Federal  CoBsdtution  (which  gave 
jurisdiclioiibver  Indian  commerce 
and  the     whole    treaty-making 
power  to  Ccl^ess,)  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  was  made  at 
Hofaaoo  in*  1791,  by  which  the 
Checokees  acknowledged  thenk- 
seives  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  and  of  no 
odier  sovereign,    and  supulated 
not  tOi'Diake  any  treaty  with  any 
fiirei^  power,  inditnduai  State, 
or    mdividnals    of    any    State. 
Prisoner^  were  surrendered  atid 
a  boundary  line  declai^  'be^- 
tween  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,' 
and  the  United  States,  to  exthi- 
guish  their  claims   to  the  land 
north  and  east  of  the  boundary 
line,  agreed  to  pay  $1500  annu* 
ally  to  the    <  Cherokee  Nation, 
which    relinquished    and '  ceded 
their  right  to  the  said  knd ;  and  the 
United  States  also  agreed  solemn- 
ly to  guarantv  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  all  their  lands  not  thereby 
ceded.'  k  was  further  agreed  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  free  use  of  a  road 
through  that  territory  and  of  the 
nav^ation  of  the  Tennessee  Riv- 
er; and  that  the  United  States 
should  have  the  right  of  regulating 
the  Cherokee  trade.    It  was  fur- 
ther  sdpulated  that  all  citizens 
settling  on  the    Cherokee*  land 
Aould  ibrfdt  the  protection  of  Ae 
Umted  Slates  and  be  subject  to 
the  Cherokee  laws ;  that  no  citi- 
seo  of  the  United  States  'should 
attempt  to  go  mto  the  Cherokee 
eoaotiy  without  a  passport  from  a 
Governor  of  one  of  die  States  or 
a  person  authorized  by  the  Presi-* 
deot ;  and  that  any  citizen  of  the 
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United  States  committing  any 
offence  within  the  Cherokee  terri- 
tory should  be  punished  as  if  the 
same  had  been  committed  '  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  or 
District  to  which  he  may  belong, 
against  a  citizen  thereof.'  Pro- 
visions were  also  made  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of 
ihe  tribe,  and  that  they  <  may  be 
fed  to  a  greater  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  become  herdsmen  and 
cultivators,  instead  of  remaining 
in  a  state  of  hunters;'  and  the 
United  States  akreed  to  furnish 
gratuitously  implements  of  hus- 
bandly and  to  aid  tliem  in  their 

'  progress  towards  civilization. 

^  In  1798,  a  further  cession  of 
their  territory  was  made  by  the 
treaty  of  Tellico;  the  annuity 
was  increased  to  $6000  and  the 
United  States  in  the  6th  article, 
aereed  to  continue  '  the  guarantee 
of  the  remainder  of  their  country 
forever.'  Other  treaties  were 
subsequently  made,  modifying 
from  time  to  time  the  boundary 
line;  and  one  in  1816,  permitting 
tiie  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  navigate  the  rivers  within  the 
Creek  nation  ;  but  these  treaties 
did  not  in  any  respect  alter  the 
relations  subsisting  between  them 
and  the  United  States.  Oh  the 
contrary,  all  the  former  treaties 
were  recognised  and  confirmed 
by  a  tri^aly.raade  at  Tellibo  in 
1805,  and  by  a  treaty  made  in 
1817  at  the  Cherokee  Agency^ 
This  latter  treaty  was  made  with 
the  view  of  enabling  a  part  of  the 
nation  to  emigrate  beyond  the 
Mis^issipi,  and  all  former  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and 
the  Cherokee  nation  were  exn 
pressly  recognised  by  it  and  de« 
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Glared  to  be  still  in  force  and  Tbe  third  describes  tbe  natute 

binding  on  both  parties.     Relying  and  powers  of    tbe  legislature, 

upon  these  treaties,  the  Cherokee  This  is  to  consist  of  a  Committee 

nation  determined  to  part  with  no  and  a  Council,  each  having  a  ne* 

more  territory,  and  availing  them-  gative  on  the  other,  and  both  to 

selves  of  the  advantages  held  out  be  styled  '  the  General  Council  of 

by  them,    they  had   under  the  the  Cherokee  Nation.' The  Com- 

guidance  of  their  sagacious  chief-  mittee  is  to  •consist  of  two  men>- 

tains  advanced  rapidly  in  civiliza-  bers  from  each  of  the  eight  dis- 

tion  and  promised  soon  to  be  on  tricts ;  and  the  council  of  three 

a  footing  of  equality  with  the  sur-  from  each  district  is  to  be  chosea 

rounding  whites.  by  the  qualified  electors  in  their 

In  1827,  a  striking  advance  was  respective  districts,  for  the  term 

made  by  their  discarding  in   a  of  two  years.  .  All  free  male  citt- 

general  council  their  former  rude  zens  except  persons  of  African 

government,  which  was  based  on  origin,  who  have  attained  the  age 

their    aboriginal    customs,     and  of  eighteen  years,  are  entided  to 

adopting  a  written  constitution  for  vote  at  public   elections  and  are 

the  future  government  of  the  na-  to  vote  viva  voce.    The  other  pro^ 

tion.    This  constitution  •  was  in  visions  of  this  ardcle  need  not  be 

substance  as  follows.    The  6rst  stated,  as  they  are  similar  to  those 

article,  describes  the  boundaries  which  govern  legisladve  proceed- 

of  the  nation  and  declares  that  ings  in  the  States  of  the  Union, 

the  jurisdiction  of   the  govern-  The  fourth  relates  to  the  ex- 

ment  shall  extend  over  the  country  ecutive  power.     This  is  vested  in 

within  the  described  boundaries,  a  Principal  Chief,  to  be  chosen 

and  that  the  lands  therein  shall  by  the  General  Council,  and  to 

be  the  common  property  of  the  hold  .his  office  four  years.    An 

nation,    but    tbe    improvements  assistant  Principal  Chid*  is  to  be 

made  thereon  are  to  be  the  ex-  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  for 

elusive  property  of  the  individual  four  years ;  and  every  year,  three 

citizens  making  or  rightfully  pos-  men  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 

sessing  the  same.     The  citizens  General  Council,  to  be  associated 

of  the  nation  are  to  possess  no  with  the  assistant  Principal  Chief 

right  to  dispose  of  their  improve-  as  advisers  of  the  Principal  Chiefs, 

inents  ia  any  manner  to  the  Uni'-  The  fifdi  defines  the  nature 

ted   States,  individual  States  nor  and  power  of  the  Judiciary.    The 

to  individual  citizens  thereof.  Judicial  powers  are  vested   in  a 

The  second  article  divides  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  Cir* 

Government  into  three  Depart-  cuit  and  Inferior  Courts  as  the 

ments :  viz.  the  Legislative,  Ex-  General  Council  may,  from  time 

«cutive,  and  the  Judicial,  and  pro-  to  time,  establish.    Three  judges 

vides  that  no  person  belonging  to  constitute  the  Supreme    Court, 

one  of  these  departments,  shall  and  hold  their  commissions  for 

exercise  any  of  the  powers  be-  four  years,  but  any  of  them  may 

longing  to  another  except  in  spe-  be  removed  from  office  on  the 

cified  cases.  address,  of  two  thirds  of  both 
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iK>tises  of  the  General  Council 
to  the  Prindpal  Chief.  The 
judges  receive  a  stated  compensa- 
tion and  are  BOt  to  receive  lees  or 
perquisites  of  office,  nor  to  hold 
any  other  office  of  profit  or  trust 
whatever.  They  are  appointed 
bja  jmnt  vote  of  both  houses  of 
the  General  Council,  and  are 
eligible  only  within  the  ages  of 
tliirty  and  seventy  years. 

liie  rights  of  die  citizens  are 
secured  in  the  following  manner; 
In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
accused  shall  have  the  right  of 
being  beard,  of  demanding  the 
nature  of  the  accusation,  of  meet- 
ing the  witnesses  face  to  face,  of 
having  compulsory  process  for  ob- 
taining wimess  in  his  favor  ;  and, 
in  prosecutions  by  indictment  or 
information,  a  speedy  public  trial 
by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  vicin- 
age, nor  shall  he  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence  against  himself. 

The  people  shall  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
possessions,  from  unreasonable 
seizures  and  searches,  and  no 
warrant  shall  issue  to  search  any 
place,  or  seize  any  person  or 
thing,  without  describing  them  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  nor  withofut 
good  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation.  All. prisoners  shall  be 
bailable  upon  sufficient  securities, 
unless  for  capital  offences,  where 
the  proof  is  evident  or  presump- 
tion great. 

The  sixteenth  article  declares, 
that  no  minister  of  the  gospel 
while  discharging  the  exercises  of 
his  functions,  shaU  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  Principal  Chief,  or 
a  seat  in  the  Legislature. 

-  No  person  who  denies  the  be- 
ing of  a  (Sod,  or  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  shall 
bold  any  civil  office  in  the  nation. 


Universal  toleration  in  religion  is 
allowed. 

All  commis^ons  shall  be  in 
the  name  of  the  Cherokee  nation 
and  sealed  with  the  national  seal, 
and  be  signed  by  the  Principal 
Chief. 

No  person  shall,  for  the  same 
offence,  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  or  applied  to 
public  use  without  his  consent. 

The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall 
remain  inviolate. 

Schools,  and  the  means  of  ed- 
ucation shall  be  encouraged  in  the 
nation. 

The  appointment  of  officers, 
not  otherwise  directed  by  the 
constitution,  is  vested  in  the  Le- 
gislature. 

The  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tioft  oh  the  part  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  by  extinguishing  the  ex- 
pectations, which  had  been  hith- 
erto entertained  of  effecting  the 
removal  of  this  tribe,  from  the 
State  of  Georgia  with  its  own 
consent,  induced  the  local  authori- 
ties to  assume  a  new  ground,  and 
to  hold  a  different  language,  both 
to  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  the  Indians  themselves.  It  had 
been  until  now  conceded,  that  the 
Federal  Government  bad  the  en- 
tire jurisdiction  over  this  subject, 
and  the  Government  of  Georgia 
had  only  urged,  that  it  was  its  duty 
under  the  compact  of  1802,  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  for  the 
use  of  Georgia  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States.  It  now  assert- 
ed a  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
matter,  and  undertook  to  pass 
laws  extending  its  criminal  and 
civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians 
wilMn  its  limits,  by  virtue  of  its 
authority  as  a  sovereign  State. 
According  to  this  new  doctrine, 
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tile  Indian  territory  belonged^  to 
Georgia  absolutely,  the  Cherokees 
were  tenants  at  her  will,  and  she 
had  the  right  at  any  .time  to  de- 
termine,that  tenancy,  by  taking 
possession  and  extending  her  au- 
thority over  the  tribe.  These 
principles,  so  novel  in  themselves, 
were  directly  contrary  to  the  esj 
tablished  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Indian  Intercourse 
Act,  passed  in  1796,  and  continu- 
ed with  some  modifications  in  the 
details  by  the  act  of  1802,  which 
was  still  in  force.  By  this  law, 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  prohibited  from  going  into 
the  Indian  territory,  the  bounda- 
ries of  which  were  specified,  un- 
der pain  of  fipe  and  imprison- 
ment. Settling  upon  the  Indian 
territory,' or  surveying,  or  desig- 
nating boundaries  thereon,  was 
declared  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment ;  and  the  President 
was  authorized  to  employ  the 
military  force  to  remove  persons 
intruding  on  the  Indian  lands,  and 
to  deliver  them  over  to  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  United  States. 
The  legislature  of  Georgia  in  1828 
had  advanced  principles  in  viola- 
tion of  this  act  by  way  of  resolu- 
tions, but  it  was  foreseen  that  so 
long  as  the  Federal  Government 
was  determined  to  preserve  its 
authority  inviolate,  these  declara- 
tions could  not  be  carried  into 
effect.  Similar  encroachments 
upon  the  federal  authority  had 
been  attempted  in  relation  to  the 
Creek  Treaty,  but  the  determina- 
tion expressed  by  Mr  Adams  to 
execute  the  laws,  and  his  orders 
to  the  military,  to  arrest  all  intru- 
ders upon  the  Creek  Territory, 


produced  their  proper  efiect,  and 
after  many  threats,  the  State  au-^ 
thorities  were  obliged  to  acquiesce 
in  the  calm  but  firm  decision  of 
the  Executive.  The  system  of 
threatening,  however,  was  not  de- 
parted from. 

In  1828,  the  State  Legishture 
passed  a  law,  to  take  effect  pro* 
spectively,  extending  her  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Indians.'  fn  1829, 
the  law  was  re-enacted  to  take 
;  effect  in  i  830.  A  change  had 
now  taken  place  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  was  followed  by  a 
change  in  its  policv  towards  the 
Indian  tribes  within  the  United 
States,  and  the  States  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  Georgia.  These  States 
were  also  partly  occupied  by  In- 
dian tribes,'  btit  under  diflerent 
circumstances.  The  right  to  the 
land,  fifter  the  extinguishment  of 
.  the. Indian  title)  became  vested  in 
.  the  United  States— the  States 
being  created  by  act  of  Congress 
out  of  the  public  territory,  and 
bound  not  to  interfere  with  the 
public  lands.  In  Alabama  were 
the  Creeks,  a  portion  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  a  few  Choctaws 
and  Chicasaws.  These  two  latter 
tribeSj  however,  chiefly  resided  in 
Mississippi,  and  their  relations  with 
the  United  States  were  in  the 
main,  similar  to  those  existing 
with  the  Cherokees. .  They  were 
also  far  advanced  in  civilization. 
Almost  immediately  after  the 
inauguration  of  troneral  Jackson, 
communications  were  made  by 
the  Executive  to  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  indicating  the  policy 
which  would  be  in  future  pursued 
toward  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
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views  eirtertaiaed  by  biro,  of  the 
relations  existing  between  them 
and  the  United  States. 

The  letter  to  the  Cherokee 
CouQcil,  t(^ether  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
memorial  of  that  nation  to  Con- 
gressy  and  other  documents  con- 
taining the  statements  of  both 
sides  of  the  question,  will  be 
(bund  among  the  Public  Docu- 
ments in  the  second  part  of  this 
Yolome.* 

From  these  papers  it  appeared, 
that  the  federal  administration 
conceded  to  Georgia,  full  power 
as  a  sovereign  State,  to  extend  her 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  Indians  within  her  limits ; 
and  that  the  treaties  made  with 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  tliey 
ooDtravened  this  authority  by  guar- 
antying the  Indian  title,  were  not 
binding  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  had  not  a 
constitutional  right  to  make  such 
treaties.  It  was  also  asserted, 
that  the  Indian  title  was  only  a 
right  to  bunt,  and  consequently 
was  temporary  and  subject  to  be 
abridged,  whenever  the  country 
was  wanted  for  the  use  of  civiliz- 
ed man;  that  the  right  guar- 
antied was  a  mere  right  of  pos- 
sesion, and  that  the  guarantee 
was  never  intended  to  be  adverse 
to  the  sovereign  right  of  Georgia. 

The  Sute  had  hitherto  been 
iQdaced  to  forbear  to  act,  in  the 
expectation  that  some  satisfactory 
arrangement  would  be  made ;  but 
the  course  adopted  in  creating  a 
Cherokee  Government  professing 
to  be  independent,  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  political  system  of 


the  United  States,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  apprehensions  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  aboriginal 
claims.  The  altitude  thus  assum- 
ed by  thd  Cherokee  Nation  was 
one  which  was  never  contempla- 
ted and  in  which  it  couW  not  be 
sustained  by  the  Federal  Go^fern- 
ment. 

The  Cherokee  chieftains  on 
their  part  contended,  that  the 
right  of  their  tribe  to  its  territory 
was  anterior  to  all  other  claims, 
and  had  been  recognised  by  the 
whites  and  guarantied  by  treaties ; 
that  their  ri^ht  of  regulating  their 
domestic  affairs  was  equally  un- 
deniable and  had  never  been 
surrendered  ;  riiat  they  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
nor  of  the  compact  of  1802  with 
Georgia,  and  therefore  were  not 
bound  by  any  of  the  provisions  in 
those  instruments  or  any  construc- 
tion put  upon  them ;  that  if  any 
difficulty  resulted  from  inconsist- 
ent obligations,  they  should  not  be 
affected  by  it ;  and  they  siigo;est- 
ed  that  it  was  easy  for  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  to 
modify  the  compacts  between 
them  so  as  to  preserve  the  honor 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  a  people  whose  title  to  their 
territory  was  undeniable,  whose 
interests  were  becoming  identi- 
fied with  their  white  neighbors 
and  who  had  been  always  ready 
to  obey  their  call  as  friends  and 
allies. 

Had  this  controversy  been  con- 
fined to  these  parties,  no  diflSculty 
probably  would   have  grown  out 
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of  the  dispute.    The  obfigations 
of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  too  clear  to  permit 
any  encroachment  by  any  direct 
agency  upon  the  Cherdkee  terri- 
tory.    This  responsibilitjr  was  as- 
sumed by  the  State  Government. 
Tbe^act  of  Georgia,  which  was 
passed  December  20th,  1828,  * 
provided  for  a  division  of  the 
Cherokee  country  witUn  the  Em- 
its of  the  State  into  five  por^ons 
and  attached  them  to  the  five 
contiguous  countries.     The  laws 
of  Georgia  were  extended  over 
the  white  residents  within  the  ter- 
ritory and  the  Indians  were  de- 
clared to  be  subject  after  the  first 
of  June,  1830,  to  such  laws  as 
the  Legislature  might  prescribe. 
The  Cherokee  laws  and  customs 
were  declared  to  be  void  after  the 
same  penod,  and  all  Indians,  or 
their  descendants,  residing  witiiin 
the  nation,  were  declared  to  be 
incompetent,  either  as  witnesses 
or  parties  in  a  suit  wherein  a 
white  man  was  a  party. 

I^he  harsh  and  arbitrary  char- 
acter of  this  law  excited  much 
feeling  throughout  the  country ; 
and  tlie  view  which  the  new  ad- 
ministratbn  took  of  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  towards  the 
Cherokees,  when  conflicting  with 
the  pretensioos  of  Georgia,  gave 
good  ground  for  apprehension  as 
to  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  tribe. 
Meetings  were  held  ki  various 
parts  of  the  Uraon  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  against  the  con- 
struction given .%  the  Executive, 
o  the  treaties  between  th^ltnited 
States  and  the  Cherokei^.  The 
Federal  Government,  was  declar- 
ed to  be  bound  to  protect  this 


tribe  from  the  eiKroacbments  of 
Georgia.  The  guarantee  was  in- 
tended as  a  substantial  protecticm 
against  all  invask>ns  upon  tbe  ter- 
ritory reserved,  and  especially 
against  encroachments  under  the 
authority  of  States.  The  diffi- 
[jculties,  which  had  grown  out  of 
tli^  doubts  as  to  the  authority  of 
Congress,  under  the  articles  of 
.^confederation  were  the  induce- 
ment to  invest  the  General  Govern- 
mept  with  enlarged  authority  over 
this,  subject  under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  encroach- 
ments which  the  inhabitants  of 
Georgia  had  formerly  made  upon 
the  Ureeks  and  Cherokees  —  en- 
croachments which  had  nxMre 
than  once  produced  hostilities 
between,  tliem  and  tbe  whites-— 
were  the  chief  motives  to  giving 
the  guarantee  ia  question. 

The  faith  of  the  nation  was 
therefore  plighted  to  these  tribes ; 
and  their  dependent  situation  gave 
them  a  strong  claim  upon  it,  re- 
quiring the  most  scrupulous  per- 
formance of  all  its  obligations. 
No  distinction,  drawn  fiom  the 
confederated  character  of  the 
Government,  oould  be  •i*egarded 
as  an  answer  to  these  claims. 
The  power  to  pledge  the  natk)nal 
faith  unq[uestionably  bek>nged  to 
the  National  Government;  and 
whether  plighted  to  foreign  pow- 
ers, to  Indian  tribes  within  its 
limits,  or  to  its  own  citizens  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  it  gave  a  sacred 
character  to  its  stipulatbns,  whith 
rendered  their  performance  of 
paramount  importance.  The 
practical  construction  given  to 
these  treaties  for  forty  years, 
which  had  been  hitherto  undis- 


*  For  act,  vide  DomMtic  Ocearrencei,  under  head  of  Georgia. 
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puted/the  provisioos  of  the  Indian 
inteicoorse  act,  in  conformitjr 
wkh  that  construction  for  nearly 
ifae  same  time,  were  also  urged  as 
unansweraUa  reasons  why  the 
Federal  Govennment  should  con- 
tinue to  aflbrd  its  protection  to 
theCfaerokees  asit  had  hitherto 
done ;  and  a  strong  and  earnest 
appeal  was  made  to  Congress  to 
{Mrevent  the  Govennnent  of  Geor- 
gia from  carrying  into  effect  a 
hw  so  injurious  to  the  natural 
rights  of  the  Indians  and  which 
was  a  direct  and  positive  violation 
of  those  treaties.  This  appeal 
did  not  induce  the  administration 
to  ibrego  its  resolution  to  further 
the  designs  of  Greorgia.  It  feh 
itself  strong  in  the  support  of  a 
powerful  party  in  the  country  and 
strong  indications  were  given  that 
the  views  of  the  administration 
respecting  the  Indians  would  be 
sustained  by  a  large  portion  of 
that  party* 

The  government  of  Georgia 
however  felt,  that  the  harsh  and 
unjustifiable  steps  authorized  by 
the  act  of  1828,  could  not  be 
carried  mto  effect  without  ex- 
cidttg  a  torrent  of  public  feelinf 
too  powerful  to  be  withstood. 
The  9th  section  of  that  law, 
which  incapacitated  Indians  from 
ap)pearing  in  any  character  in 
Court  was  particularly  objected 
to  as  violating  both  justice  and 
humanity.  An  act  was  therefore 
brought  in  at  the  next  ses^ 
sion  of  the  legislature  to  repeal 
that  section  of  the  law  of  1838. 
This  new  act  incorporated  the 
Cherokee  country  with  the  ad- 
joiaing  counties  and  extended 
the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  over  all  persons  in- 


habiting it.  It  also  declared  all 
the  Cherokee  laws  void,  and 
rendered  it  criminal  to  carry  them 
into  eSsct  so  far  as  they  provided 
for  die  punishment  of  Indians  for 
selling  land  or  calling  or  attending 
a  Council  with  that  view.  It  was 
also  declared  a  misdemeanor  to 
dissuade  the  Indians  from  selling 
their  lands,  and  all  Indians  resid- 
ing within  the  Chjerokee  territory 
were  rendered  incompetent  to 
testify  in  suits  where  a  white  man 
residing  out  of  the  nation  was  a 
party.  This  was  a  modiBcation 
of  the  bill  of  1828,  and  permitted 
Indians  to  be  parries  in  suits  and 
witnesses  in  some  cases.  Most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  old  law 
however  were  left  still  in  force, 
and  the  Cherokees  were  in  great 
uncenainty  as  to  their  fate.  The 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
partially  followed  the  example  of 
Georgia  and  took  measures  to  ex- 
tend tneir  juriadiction  over  the  In- 
dian territory  within  their  respect" 
ive  limits.  The  Legislature  of  the 
former,  jn  1829,  passed  a  law  ex- 
tending the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  over  the  Creek  nation  and 
authorizing  a  census  to  be  taken 
of  the  Indians.  The  law  of  Mis- 
sissippi, which  was  passed  in  1 830, 
declared  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges held  by  the  Indians  by  vir- 
tue of  their  own  customs  to  be 
abolished,  and  placed  them  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  free  white 
citizens  of  the  State.  The  laws 
of  the  State  were  extended  over 
the  Indian  territory  and  it  was 
declared  to  be  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment  to  exercise  any 
office  established  bv  the  customs 
of  die  Indians.  The  passage  of 
these  laws,  together  with  the  un- 
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constitutional  course  of  Georgia, 
produced  much  excitement,  and 
the  humane  throughout  the  coon- 
try  were  alarmed,  lest  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Goyernment  to  civilize 
them  should  be  rendered  abortive 
and  an  irreparable  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  •character  of  the  country 
ibr  good  faith  and  humanity. 

There  was  no  prospect,  that 
the  Federal  Government  wooid 
interfere  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  this  law,  whether  it  was  con- 
strued to  be  an  infringement  of  the 
treaties  or  not.  The  Prendent 
had  declared,  that  he  did  not 
deem  it  competent  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  interpose  its  au- 
thority between  the  State  and  the 
Indians,  and  this  opinion  was  reit- 
erated in  his  message  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  21st  Congress.''^ 

The  late^ittempt  of  the  Cheto- 
kees  to  establish  an  independent 
government  within  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  although 
the  natural  result  of  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,  he  declared 
to  be  inconsnstent  with  our  politi- 
cal system,  never  contemplated  by 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  in 
which  ihey  could  not  be  sustained. 

He  had  informed -the  Chero- 
kees  that  Georgia  and  Alabama 
had  a  right  to  extend  their  laws 
overthem  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  interfere 
to  protect  them,  and  advised  them 
to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mississippi 
or  to  submit  to  the  State  laws. 
With  the  view  of  enabling  them 
to  subsist  as  an  independent  com- 
munity beyond  the  influence  of 
the  whites,  he  recommended  to 
Congress  to  set  apart  a  territory 


beyond  ibe  Mississi|^  tnd  with* 
out  the  limits  of  the  States,  to  be 
guarantied  to  the  Indians  forever 
and  to  be  subject  to  no  other  con- 
trol from  the  United  States,  than 
what  was  necessary  to  maintain 
peace  and  tranquillity.  If,  how- 
ever, they  should  not  be  vnliiog  to 
emigrate,  they  ought  to  be  in- 
formed that  they  must  submit  to 
the  state  laws,  and  he  had  informed 
them  that  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  would  not  counte- 
nance them  ra  their  attempts  to 
establisii  an  independent  Govern- 
ment. This  subject  was  referred 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
their  respective  Committees  upon 
Indian  A'ffairs,  and  oo  the  22dof 
February,  1830,  the  committee 
of  the  Senate  made  a  long  re^ 
port  to  that  body,  approving  the 
recommendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive, accompanied  by  a  bill  to 
carry  it  into  e&scu  A  similar  re- 
port and  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the 
24th  of  February,  by  Mr  Bell,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Indian  Afiiiirs  in  that  body.  This 
bill  authorized  the*  President  to 
set  apart  such  portion  as  he  should 
deem  necessary,  of  the  public 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
to  be  divided  into  districts,  for  toe 
permanent  residence  of  the  emi- 
grating Indians.  The  President 
was  also  authorized  to  exchange 
these  districts  with'  any  tribes 
thereof  residing  within  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  tiie  land  occupied 
by  them,  and  to  assure  them  that 
the  United  States,  will  secure 
such  land  to  them  and  their  pos- 
terity forever ;  and  a  patent  was 


*  Vide  Putilic  DocamMits,  page  16. 
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to  be  granted  to  them  to  that  ef- 
fect. He  was  authorized  to  pay 
for  the  lodian  improvements  on 
the  exchanged  lands,  and  upon 
the  payment  of  the  appraised  value 
the  improvements  were  to  belong 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  to 
cause  the  emigrants  to  be  assisted 
IB  removing  and  settling  in  their 
new  country,  to  provide  for  their 
sustenance  for  the  first  year  after 
their  removal  and  to  protect  them 
in  their  new  residence  against  all 
other  tribes  or  persons. 

The  samecare  and  superintend- 
ence which  the  President  exer- 
cised over  the  Indian  tribes  by 
virtue  of  the  acts  regulating  inter- 
course with  them,  he  was  to  con- 
tinue to  exercise  over  them  after 
their  removal,  and  the  sum  of 
$500,000  was  proposed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  the  provisions 
of  the  act  into  effect. 

This  bill  was  laid  on  the  table 
for  some  time  before  it  was  brought 
op  for  discussion.  The  subject 
liowever  was  often  agitated,  upon 
the  presentation  of  petitions  (rem 
various  quarters,  urging  Congress 
to  take  means  to  preserve  the 
faith  of  the  nation  inviolate.  The 
representatives  from  Georgia  were 
unasoaUy  sensitive  whenever  this 
subject  was  agitated,  and  denounc- 
ed the  petitioners  as  impertmently 
interfering  with  their  local  con- 
cerns—they even  sought  to  pre- 
vent the  reading  of  the  petitions, 
and  when  information  was  required 
as  to  the  character  of  the  laws, 
which  Georgia  had  enacted  con- 
earning  the  Cherokees,  they  en- 
deavored to  divert  public  attention 
fcora  that  point  by  including  the 
laws  anciently  parsed  in'  other 
States,  in  an    entirely  different 


state  of  thmgs.  ^  The  resolution 
was  accordingly  so  modified  by 
the  administration  party  in  Con- 
gress as  to  call  for  the  old  laws  of 
States,  where  Indians  formerly 
lived,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the 
States  where  the  tribes  still  existed. 
In  answer  to  this  call  liowever  the 
most  obnoxious  law  of  Georgia, 
that  of  1828,  was  omitted  and  the 
whole  subject  was  not  fairly  laid 
before  Congress.  The  discussion 
of  the  bill  was  commenced  in  the 
Senate  on  the  sixth  of  April  by 
Mr  White,  the  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Committee,  who  explained 
the  objects  proposed  and  went 
into  an  examination  of  the  clsums 
and  rights  of  the  tribes,  the  States 
and  the  General  Government* 
He  was  replied  to  by  Mr  Freling- 
huysen  who  sustained  with  great 
power  of  argument  and  eloquence 
the  claims  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
authority  of  the  United  States 
over  the  whole  matter.  The  dis- 
cussion was  further  continued  until 
the  .  34th  of  April  by  Messrs 
Forsyth,  Adams,  and  McKinley 
in  support  of  the  bill  and  by  Messrs 
Sprague  and  Robbins  in  opposition 
to. 

Messrs  White  and  Frelinghuy- 
sen  again  took  part  in  the  debate 
and  various  amendments  were 
proposed,  which  together  with  the 
bill  itself,  were  decided  on  the 
24th  of  April. 

The  first  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr  Frelinghuysen  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  In- 
dians in  their  present  possessions, 
until  they  chose  to  remove,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  of 
territory  and  government  as  here- 
tofore exercised.  It  also  provided 
that  before  the  removal  or  ex- 
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change,  the  rights  of  the  tribe  voted    with    the    msjoritjr.    On 

should  be  guarantied  by  treaty  as  Monday,  the  26th  of  April,  the  bill 

formerly.  was  carried  to  the  House,  where 

This  amendment  was  rejected  Mr  Bell  moved,  after  it  had  been 
hy  a  party  vote  of  27  to  20,  all  twice  read,  that  it  should  be  ra- 
the administration  members  ex-  ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
cept  one  from  Pennsylvania  voting  whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
in  the  negative,  and  all  the  oppo-  Union  and  objected  to  its  being 
sition  except  two,  in  the  affirma-  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
tive.  On  the  second  part  of  this  Indian  affairs,  because  it  wassimi- 
amendment,  the  vote  stood  28  to  lar  to  the  bill  already  reported  bj 
19,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  Committee.  That  course 
voting  with  his  party.  having  been  taken,  it  remained 

An  amendment  was  then  pro-  on  the  table  until  the  13th  of  May, 
posed  by  Mr  Sprague,  providing  when  Mr  Bell  moved,  that  the  , 
for  their  protection  in  their  pre-  special  orders  of  the  day  be  post- 
sent  possessions  and  in  the  enjoy-  poned  with  the  view  of  taking  up 
ment  of  their  rights  of  territory  the  Indian  bill.  This  motion  pre- 
and  government  according  to  the  vailed  and  the  discussion  was 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  commenced  in  the  Committee  of 
treaties  until  they  should  choose  the  whole  House  by  Mr  BelJ, 
to  remove ;  which  was  rejected  who  explained  the  objects  of  the 
by  the  i^ame  vote,  20  affirmative,  ball  and  advocated  its  policy  at 
^7  negative.  length.     He  was  followed  by  Mr 

Mr  Frellnghuysen  then  offered  Storrs,  who  condemned  the  bill 
^n  amendment  providing,  that  the  as  a  violation  of  good  faith  and  as 
act  should  not  be  construed  so  as  countenancing  the  violent  course 
to  authorize  a  departure  from,  or  of  Georgia.  The  discussion  was 
the  non-observance  of,  any  com-  continued  until  the  19th  of  May^ 
pact  or  treaty  then  existing  be-  by  Messrs  Lumpkin,  Foster, 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Wilde  and  Lamar,  all  from  Geor- 
Cherokees.  This  was  also  re-  gia,  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  by 
jectedhy  the  same  vote.  Mr  Sand-  Messrs  Ellsworth,  Evans,  Hunt- 
ford  then  offered  an  amendment,  ington,  Johns,  Bates  and  Everett, 
tiuthorizing  a  similar  exchange  of  against  it.  The  advocates  of  the 
lands  with  Indians,  who  occupied  bill  contended,  that  the  title  of  the 
lands  of  which  the  pre-emption  Indians  to  the  territory  they  claim- 
right  belonged  to  a  State  instead  ed  was  necessarily  temporary 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  and  must  yield  to  the  claims  of 
being  amended  by  Mr  Woodbury  civilized  man,  whenever  the  land 
so  that  the  expense  should  not  be  was  needed  for  cultivation  ;  that 
<;harged  to  the  United  States,  was  the  Deity  made  the  earth  to  be 
rejected  37  to  10.  cultivated  and  improved,  and  that 

The  bill  was  then  passed,  28  to  it  would  be  preposterous  to  per- 

19,  every  Senator  voting  as  be-  mit  large  tracts  of  country,  suffi- 

fore,   except    the  administration  cient  for  the  accommodation  of  a 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  numerous  population,  to  be  re- 
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senred  merely  as  a  bunting  groand  and  incumbrance  to  the  States 
for  a  few  wandering  savages,  where  they  resided,  it  was  also  a 
This  view  of  the  Indian  title  had  positive  disadvantage  to  the  In^ 
always  been  taken  by  the  Euro-  dians  themselves,  who  were  grad^ 
pean  powers ;  it  had  been  sane-  ually  wasting  away  under  the 
tioned  by  the  uniform  practice  of  deteriorating  influence  of  idleness 
the  Colonial  Governments ;  by  and  intemperance.  It  was  also 
the  decisions  of  the  Federal  and  said,  that  this  bill  did  not  contem- 
State  Courts  and  was  taken  by  plate  any  forcible  removal  of  the 
our  commissioners  at  Ghent  in  Indians,  but  merely  to  afibrd  them 
resisting  the  pretensions  of  Eng-  aid  in  emigrating. 
land  in  behalf  of  her  Indian  al-  On  the  other  side  it  was  con- 
lies.  As  to  the  Cherokee  claims  tended  that,  however  undetermi- 
under  the  treaties,  they  denied  nate  and  temporaiy  might  have 
that  the  treaties  were  binding ;  been  the 'original  title  oi  the  In* 
first,  because  the  Federal  (jovern-  dians  to  their  territory,  it  was  ca- 
ment  was  not  authorized  to  treat  pabie  of  being  changed  into  a 
with  Indians,  although  a  different  tide  as  valid  and  definite  as  that 
practice  had  sprung  up  through  of  a  civilized  community  to  soil 
mattention ;  and  even  if  authorized  occupied  by  its  citizens  :  that  this 
to  treat,  the  States  ^ere  secured  had  been  done  by  the  treaties 
by  tiie  Constitution  from  the  erec-  concluded  with  these  tribes  with 
tion  of  any  new  State  within  the  view  of  attaching  them  to  their 
their  several  jurisdictions,  without  country  as  a  civilized  people,  and 
the  consent  of  the  State  concern-  the  faith  of  the  United  Slates  was 
ed,  and  therefore  the  treaties  were  now  pledged  to  respect  that  title 
void  so  far  as  they  stipulated  to  and  to  secure  them  in  the  enjoy- 
guaranty  the  territory  to  the  Cher-  ment  of  their  territory. 
okees  or  in  any  manner  for  their  The  Indian  tide  had  always 
existence  as  a  distinct  community,  been  respected  by  the  American 
Tlie  condition  of  the  Indians  Government ;  and  although  it  had 
themselves,  they  asserted,  would  be^n  customary  for  the  Indians  to 
be  improved  by  removal,  and  relinquish  from  time  to  time  por- 
their  reluctance  to  cede  their  ter-  tions  of  their  territory,  it  had 
ritory  was  declared  to  be  solely  ow-  never  been  contemplated  to  re- 
ing  to  a  few  whites  and  half  breeds  move  them  entirely  without  their 
who  resided  among  them  and  ex-  consent.  On  the  contrary,  ef- 
ercised  a  controlling  influence  forts  had  b^en  made  by  the  Gene- 
in  their  councils.  They  were  now  ral  Government  to  change  their 
surrounded  by  frontier  seulers  habits  and  to  fix  them  to  the  soil 
and  the  only  intercourse  they  had  as  a  civilized  people.  Such  was 
with  the  white  men,  imparted  to  the  object  of  the  treaties  which 
them  the  vices  and  not  the  virtues  were  concluded  by  the  Federal 
of  civilization.  Their  laws  and  Government  with  the  sanction  of 
customs  were  still'  savage,  and  Georgia  herself.  The  ground 
while  their  continuance  in  their  now  taken  concerning  their  un- 
present  location  was  a  detriment  constitutionality  was  entirely  new 
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and  inconsistent  mth  the  uniform  nant  to  every  principle  of  faimeaB 
practice  of  the  Government  ever  and  justice.    It  was  a  fraud  upon 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti-  the  Indians  and  would  be  so  re- 
tution,  which  had,   and  in  refer-  garded   by  the  civilized  world, 
ence  to  this  very  pretension,  pro-  The  faith  of   the    country  was 
hibited  States  from  entering  into  pledged  to  these  dependent  and 
any  treaty,  and  conferred  upop  helpless  tribes,  and  public  opinion 
the  General  Government  tlie  ex-  would  exact  a   full  compliance 
elusive  power  of  making  treaties,  with    its  engagements*      These 
of  regulating  Indian  commerce  engagements  were  not  only   to 
and  of  repelling  Indian  encroach-  guaranty  their  territory,  but  to 
ments.    The  whole  power  was  aid  them  to  become  a  civilized 
thus  vested  in  the  Federal  Gov-  people.     Relying  upon  this  prom* 
ernment ;  and  it  had  in  conformi-  ise,  the  Indians  had  relinquished 
ty  with  this  power  proceeded  to  their  savage  habits.     They  were 
make    treaties    with  the  Indian  no  longer  fitted  to  procure  their 
tribes  under  every  administration,  subsistence  by  hunting.     They 
and  almost  every  year  of  its  ex-  were  agriculturists.     They  had 
istence  as  a  National  Government,  farms  and  catde,  and  essentially 
without  the  slightest  objection  on  lived  like  their  white  neighbors, 
the  part  of  a  State,  or  any  inti-  They  perhaps  were  not  so  much 
mation  that  such  a  course  was  advanced  in  civilization ;  but  they 
unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,  had  undeniably  made  great  pro-^ 
The  Senate  had  sanctioned  these  gress,  and  they  could  not  relapse 
treaties  session  after  session ;  Con-  into  a  state   of  barbarism  unless 
gress    had    made  appropriations  by  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part 
and  passed  laws  to  give  effect  to  of  the  United  .  States.     To   that 
their  stipulations,  and  the  whole  policy  they  were  indebted  for  their 
practice  of  the  Government  had  elevation,  and  its  e&cts  were  seen 
been  in  conformity  with  the  prin-  in  an  entire  change  in  the  habits 
ciple  that  the  whole  subject  was  and  character  of  the  whole  com- 
exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction  munity.    The  increase  of  their 
of  the  Federal  Government.     In  numbers  within  a  few  years,  the 
the  belief  that  this  was  so,  the  commerce  tliey  began  to  carry  on 
Indian   tribes    had  entered  into  with  the  neighboring  States ;  the 
treaties,  had  ceded  lands  and  re-  establishment    of    a    newspaper 
linquished  claims.    The  Federal  among  them,  the  institution  of 
Government    had     accepted    of  their  form  of  government,  and  the 
these  cessions;  the  States,  and  orderly  and  moral  character  of 
especially  Georgia,  had   derived  the  tribe  were  all  proofs  of  the  ef- 
benefit  from  them  and  had  acted  ficacy  of  this  policy,  and  so  many 
as  if  they  were  valid ;    and  the  testimonials  to  the  good  faith  and 
pretension  that  the  treaties  were  benevolence    of    the   American 
void,  because  the  Federal  Gov-  Government, 
ernment  had  not  been  vested  with  That  such  was  the  actual  con- 
power  to  make  them,  was  not  only  dition  of  the  southern  tribes,  ap- 
unsound  in  itself,  but  was  repug-  peared  not  only  by  the  accounts 
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IctMn    the  missionaries  dwelling 
among  them,  but  by  the  reports 
of  the  public  agents  themselves ; 
and  Congress  was  adjured  not  to 
9uS^  itself  to  be  driven  from  a 
policy  which  had  produced  such 
beneficent  resohs  by   intemper- 
ate denunciation,   and  threats  of 
State  authorities.     To    the   ar- 
gument urged,  that  this  bill  did 
not  contemplate  coercive  mea- 
sures, it  was  replied  that,  although 
h  did  not  directly  authorize  coer- 
cion, its  object  was  to  appropriate 
a  sum  of  money  to  co-operate^with 
die   States,   in  the    compulsory 
removal  of  the  tribes.     Some  of 
the  States,   and  especially  Geor- 
pa,  had  long  aimed  at  that,  and 
had  been  prevented  only  by  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from   carrying  this  design 
into  effect.      They   had    lately 
passed  laws  depriving  the  Indians 
of  their  rights  as  secured  by  trea- 
ties, and  rendering  it  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  in  their  pres- 
ent abode  without  submitting  to 
the  most    degrading  conditions. 
The  President  upon  that  informs 
them  that  he  cannot  and  will  not 
protect  them  from  the  operation 
of  these  laws ;  and  upon  the  as- 
sembling of   Congress,    recom- 
mends this  bin  to  facilitate  their 
removal.     This  is  directly  abet- 
dog  coercive  measures  to  remove 
them,  and   renders  the  Federal 
Government   responsible  for  the 
new  policy  now  adopted  toward 
cfaem.    The  measure  itself,  in  its 
eflects  on  the  Indians,  was  also 
severely  criticised.    The  territo- 
ry which  was  offered  for  their  re- 
ceptioos  was  declared  to  be  cold, 
sterile  and  scarcely  inhabitable. 
Tlie  experiment  which  had  been 
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made  with  a  part  of  the  Chero- 
kees  had  not  proved  successful. 
Scarcely  had  they  settled  in  their 
new  abode  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  remove  still  further,  to 
accommodate  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansaw,  and  it  was  predicted  that 
such  would  be  the  fate  of  all  the 
tribes  who  might  consent  to  emi- 
grate beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Their  only  chance  to  preserve 
their  existence  as  a  people  was, 
by  remaining  among  the  whites 
and  not  by  receding  from  them. 
By  accustoming  themselves  to  the 
habits  of  civilized  life  and  to  the 
presence  of  white  men,  they  might 
escape  extinction  ;  but  how  could 
they  hope  to  recede  from  a  na- 
tion i^hich  had  already  reached 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
which  would  soon  pass  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ? 
The  pledges  now  offered,  not 
again  to  disturb  them,  could  af- 
ford no  security.  No  pledges 
could  be  stronger  than  those  they 
now  had  in  the  treaties,  and  at 
some  future  time  the  same  plea 
of  convenience  or  necessity  would 
be  used  to  justify  a  new  violation 
of  national  faith.  The  precedent 
would  be  on  record,  and  when 
once  a  Government  violates  her 
plighted  faith,  the  rubicon  is  pass- 
ed and  her  course  thereafter  is 
one  of  dishonor  and  broken  en^ 
gagements. 

These  objections  however  were 
disregarded,  and  after  a  discussion 
in  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
which  lasted  five  days,  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  House  on  the 
19th  of  May,  There  the  discus- 
sion was  renewed,  and  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr  Storrs  was  proposed, 
prohibiting  the  occupation  or  pur« 
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chase  of  the  lands  or  claims  of 
any  bdividual  Cherokee,  without 
the  consent  of  the  tribe  by  treaty. 
The  20th  and  21st  of  May,  had 
been  set  apart  for  special  business, 
and  although  the  Chairman  of  the 
Indian  Committee  moved  each 
day  to  postpone  the  order  of  the 
day  with  the  view  of  proceeding 
with  the  Indian  bill,  the  House 
refused  to  suspend  the  rule  — 
yeas  107,  nays  88.  It  requir- 
ing a  vote  of  two  thirds,  to  carry 
the  motion. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  the  Indian 
bill  was  again  taken  up,  and  the 
previous  question  having  been 
demanded,  a  call  of  the  House 
was  made,  when  196  members 
answered  to  their  names  —  17 
only  being  absent. 

The  previous  question  was  not 
seconded,  only  78  members  rising 
in  favor  of  it,  and  Mr  Storrs! 
amendment  again  came  under 
consideration,  when  after  some 
discussion,  Mr  Storrs  withdrew 
his  amendment,  with  the  view  of 
giving  Mr  Hemphill  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  an  amend  ment .  The 
discussion  was  awin  renewed  on 
the  bill  and  Mr  Desha  again  de- 
manded the  previous  question, 
which  was  not  seconded,  93  affir. 
and  99  negative. 

The  discussion  was  continued 
until  about  8  o'clock,  when  the 
amendment,  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  —  viz.  that 
in  executing  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  faith  of  treaties  with  the 
Indians  should  not  be  violated, 
was  concurred  in  —  141  ayes, 
53  nays. 

Mr   McDuffie  then  rose  and 

gAidy  he  was  satisfied  it  was  the 

^n  duty  of   the  House  to 


come  to  a  decision  on  this  subjects 
He  was  not  going  into  the  argu- 
ment, but  he  wished  to  say  that 
this  was  a  practical  question. 
Whatever  we  nray  think  here,  said 
he,  the  State  of  Geot^ia  had  as- 
sumed an  attitude  from  which  she 
will  not  shrink  ^  and  if  we  refuse 
to  exercise  the  power,  which  we 
may  constitutionally  assume  on  this 
question,  the  guilt  of  blood  may 
rest  upon  us.  I  demand  thc^  pre- 
vious question.  This  was  not 
seconded;  the  House  dividing 
97  affir.  98  neg. '  Mr  HemphiU 
then  rose  to  propose  a  substitute 
for  the  bill,  which  was,  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  three  corn 
missionersby  the  President  and 
Senate,  not  to  be  residents  of  any 
of  the  States  immediately  interest- 
ed, who  should  go  through  the 
Indian  tribes,  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  ascertain  their  disposi- 
tion to  emigrate ;  then  to  explore 
the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  ascertain  the  quality 
and  extent  of  the  country  which 
could  be  offered  to  the  Indians, 
in  exchange  for  their  lands  east  of 
the  river;  whether  it  was' adapted 
to  the  agricultural  and  hunting 
pursuits  of  Indians ;  and  on  what 
terms  they  would  make  the  ex- 
change, dispose  of  their  improve- 
ments, be,  and  remove  ;  and  re- 
port the  whole  to  the  President, 
to  be  laid  before  Congress  at  its 
next  Session,  with  an  account  of 
the  value  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, their  present  state  of  culti- 
vation, the  number  of  schools  and 
churches,  and  ofthe  scholars  and 
members  in  the  same ;  the  pre- 
sent moral  and  political  condition 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  nature  and 
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extent  of  tbeir  commerce,  and 
also  ao  estimate  of  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  removal  and  main- 
taining the  tribes  one  year  after 
tbeir  removal,  and  appropriates 
^30,000  to  carry  the  provisions 
into  effect.  Mr  Hemphili  said  it 
was  not  hb  intention  to  ^o  into 
a  discussion  of  the  bill.  But  this 
bad  been  called  a  party  question, 
and  the  advocates  of  the  bill  had 
appealed  to  the  friends  of  the 
administratioo  to  support  the  Pre- 
adenl  in  this  measure.  He  de- 
nied that  party  feelings  influenced 
him.  The  President  had  not  a 
better  friend  than  himself  in  the 
whole  nation ;  but  on  a  question, 
involving  as  this  did,  the  moral 
and  pditical  character  of  the 
country,  he  could  not  yield  up  his 
own  judgment  to  his  regard  for 
the  Preadent.  Mr  H.  then  briefly 
expiatned  the  object  of  his  amend- 
meoty  which  was  to  obtain  fuH  in- 
ibrmatioo,  and  enable  Congress 
to  act  understandingly,  on  this 
important  question.  The  original 
bill  proposed  to  place  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  in  the  bands  of  the 
Executive  to  effect  a  removal  of 
the  Indians.  This  was  too  great 
a  responsibility  for  any  Executive. 
The  house  should  take  the  mea« 
sure  into  its  own  bands,  and  indi- 
cate the  mode  and  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  efiected. 

Mr  Thompson,  of  Greorgia,  said 
he  bad  forborne  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House  in  delivering  his 
views  at  targe  on  tlie  bill,  and 
be  was  therefore  privileged,  he 
tiiougbtfin  again  demanding  the 
previous  question  (which  would 
of  course  put  by  the  amendment.) 
Accordingly,  Tellers  were  ap- 
pointed to  count  the  House,  who 


reported  98  in  favor  of,  and  98 
against  the  previous  question. 
The  Speaker  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative —  and  the  motion  for  the 
Srevibus  question  was  seconded. 
Ir  Miller  then  moved  to  postpone 
the  bill,  but  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived—  94  ayes,  103  nays.  Mr 
Bates  moved  to  adjourn,  in  order 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  a  gentle- 
man absent  from  indisposition  to 
vote,  but  the  motion  was  lost  -— 
84  ayes,  1 12  nays. 

The  previous  question  was  then 
put,  and  tlie  House  being  equally 
divided,  99  aflir.  and  99  neg.,  the 
Speaker  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  main  question  was  order- 
ed, which  was,  shall  the  bill  be 
read  a  third  time  ? 

On  this  question  the  House  di- 
vided, 102  ayes,  97  nays,  and  it 
being  late  in  the  night,  a  motion 
for  adjournment  finally  prevailed. 

Tiie  next  day  the  subject  was 
resumed,  when  Mr  Hemphill  mov- 
ed, that  the  bill  be  recommitted, 
with  instructions  to  amend  it,  as 
he  had  proposed  to  amend  it  the 
day  before. 

With  the  view  of  preventing 
this  motion  from  being  put,  Mr 
Bell  moved  the  previous  question, 
which  was  acain  seconded  after 
a  call  of  the  House  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Speaker  96  affir.,  96 
neg. 

Upon  putting  the  previous  ques- 
tion however,  it  was  negatived,  98 
affir.,  99  neg. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  was 
to  remove  the  bill  from  before  the 
House  for  the  days  which  were 
devoted  to  other  business.  The 
26th,  the  bill  was  again  taken  up, 
and  Mr  Hemphill's  motion  being 
stil!  pending,  the  previous  question 
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was  again  demanded,  and  after 
liaYing  been  seconded,  98  affir., 

96  neg.,  was  carried,  101  affir., 

97  neg. 

The  question  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill  was  then  put  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  102  ayes,  97 
nays.  The  bill  having  been  thus 
forced  through  the  House  by  the 
strength  of  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
inioistration,  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  concurrence  in  the 
%{nendments  of  the  House. 

The  first  amendtnent  which 
was  one  of  form,  having  been 
concurred  in,  a  motion  was  made 
by  Mr  Prelinghuysen  to  amend 
the  2d  amendment  in  relation  to 
the  observance  of  treaties,  by  ad- 
ding a  provision  to  protect  the 
tribes,  from  all  State  encroach- 
ments, until  they  chose  to  remove. 

This  motion  was  negatived,  17 
ayes,  26  nays. 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
F.  to  provide  for  their  protection 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaties  was  also  rejected,  18 
ayes,  24  nays.  Mr  Sprague 
then  moved  an  amendment  de- 
claring, that  the  treaties  should  be 
fulfilled  according  to  their  true 
intent  and  meaning,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  same  vote,  as  was 
also  an  atnendment  offered  by  Mr 
Clayton,  to  confine  the  provisit>ns 
of  the  act  to  the  Indians  residing 
within  the  siate  of  Georgia^  The 
second  amendment  was  then  con- 
curred in  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
bill,  after  receiving  the  sanction  of 
the  President,  became  a  law. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  con- 
nected with  the  course  taken  by 
the  President  in  relation  to  the 
Indians,  formed  an  era  in  the  po- 
licy of  the  United  States  respect- 
ing the  aboriginal  tribes. 


On  the  face  of  the  Jaw,  wifb 
the  exception  of  tliat  section,  au- 
thorizing the  piffchase  of  improTe- 
ments  from  individual  Indians  in- 
stead of  a  council  of  the  tribe, 
there  was  nothing  to  which  any 
serious  objection  could,  be  un^jed. 
It  purported  to  be  a  law  to  aid  the 
Indians  in  emigrating  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  did  not  contem- 
plate any  other  than  a  voluntary 
removal. 

But  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  legislatures  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississip- 
pi, and  the  construction  put  by  the 
I^resident  on  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  indicated  an  entire  change 
in  its  policy  toward  the  Indians. 

Hitherto  the  Indian  concerns 
had.  been  deemed  under  the  care 
of  Congress,  and  the  Executive 
had  carried  into  effect,  pursuant 
to  his  oath  of  office,  the  laws  and 
treaties  made  by  the  treaty-making 
department. 

The  President  now,  howerer, 
had  declared,  that  he  could  not, 
consistently  with  his  view  of  the 
subject,  interpose  to  prevent  a- 
State  from  extending  her  laws  over 
the  tribes,  although  in  violation  of 
treaties. 

The  Indian  intercourse  act 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  prevent  any  intrusion  upon  the 
territory  of  the  Indians,  with  the 
view  of  preserving  the  treaties 
inviolate.  This  act  had  hitherto 
been  faithfully  executed  by  each 
successive  administration,  and  tlie 
military  power  had  been  occasion- 
ally resorted  to,  in  order  to  en- 
force its  provisions. 

The  laws  of  Georgia  now  au- 
thorized an  intrusion  upon  the 
Indian  territory,  for  the  purpose 
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of  wrveymg  it,  and  in  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sute  over 
it,  in  efiect  rendered  it  subject  to 
the  intrusion  of  anj  person. 

The  laws  of  the  States  thus 
came  directly  in  conflict  with  those 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  the 
President  had  determined  not  to 
execute  the  law  of  Congress,  when 
it  conflicted  with  State  sovereign- 
ty, he  in  that  manner  adopted  the 
State  laws  as  part  of  the  national 
|K>licy,  and  this  bill  thus  passed 
by    Congress,    although   not  ia 


terms,  yet  in  eflbct  came  in  aid 
of  the  local  policy  of  those  three 
Southwestern  States,  sanctioned 
as  that  policy  was,  by  the  new 
Federal  Administration. 

The  Cherokees,  however,  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  this  policy, 
and  determined  to  maintain,  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power,  their 
rights  as  guarantied  by  treaty. 

In  this  unsettled,  and  unhappy 
condition  they  remained  at  the 
close  of  the  period  about  whictf 
we  are  treating. 
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Xfpiniom  in  South  CaroRna,  —  Proceedingt  in  Southern  Stt^es.  — 
Nullification,  —  Public  Lands,  — SyHem  of  disposing  of  Htme, 
—  Pretensions  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, —  Graduation  SiU,  —  Mr 
Foofs  Resolution,  —  Debate  theneon,  —  Mr  Hayne^s  Speech,  — 
Mr  Webster^ s  Reply.  —  JSjjfcdC  i)f  Discussion,  —  Graduation 
Bin  passes  the  Senate,  —  Laid  over  in  House.  —  NuUifiaUion 
Party, 


T^E  tendency  of  the  two  pari- 
ties, into  which,  the  Americaa 
people  were  divided,  to  assume  a 
local  character  has  been  noticed 
in  the  previous  volumes  of  the 
Register,  and  it  may  be  remarked 
'.IS  a  general  proposition,  that  the 
Southern  States,  have,  with  the 
exception  of  South  Carolina,  been 
uniformly  hostile  to  the  exercise 
of  power  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  Slate,  although  vot- 
ing with  the  adjacent  States  on  all 
]ocaI  and  on  most  national  ques- 
tions, had  on  some  occasions,  as 
in  1816,  been  foremost  in  asserting 
ilie  right  of  Congress  to  legislatf? 
on  certain  disputed  points. — 
Among  these  were  the  subjects  of 
Internal  Improvement,  the  United 
States  Bank  and  the  TariflF.  A 
change  of  opinion  had  now  taken 
place  there,  and  it  began  to  go 
beyond  any  of  the  advocates  of 
State  rights,  in  its  assertion  of 
Stale  sovereignty.  A  vehement 
opposition  to  the  tariff,  both  in 


1824  and  on  the  subsequent 
modification  in  1828,  had  been 
led  by  the  talented  delegation 
from  South  Carolina  in  Congress, 
and  when  they  were  defeated  in 
the  Halls  of  Legislation,  with 
characteristic  energy  they  renew- 
ed their  eflbrts  to  overturn  the 
system  and  to  render  it  unpopular 
witii  the  people. 

At  first  it  was  contemplated  on 
its  passage  to  resign  their  seats  in 
Congress ;  and  a  meetine  of  the 
delegation  was  held  at  Washing- 
ton with  the  view  of  deciding  up- 
on the  steps  which  should  be 
taken.  This  proposition  was  dis- 
cussed, together  with  that  of  de- 
claring the  law  to  be  vord  and  of 
no  effect  within  the  State,  and  the 
chances  of  a  successful  resistance 
to  the  Federal  Government  were 
freely  canvassed. 

The  delegation,  however,  did  not 
concur  in  adopting  violent  mea- 
sures, and  it  was  determined  to  en- 
deavor upon  their  return  home  to 
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rouse  tbeir  constituents  to  a  more  Admitting  that,  under  the  Const!- 
effectual  cpjK>sitioD  to  the  protect-  tution  a  tribimal  was  appointed  to 
ing  system.  No  exertions  were  decide  controversies,  where  the 
spared  to  excite  public  feeling  United  States  was  a  party,  the 
against  tJie  law.  It  was  denounc-  report  contended  that  some 
ed  as  a  measure  local  in  its  char-  questions  must  .  occur  between 
acler,  partial  and  oppressive  in  the  United  States  and  the  States, 
its  operation^  and  unconstitutional  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  sub- 
in  principle.  mit  to  any  judicial  tribunal.  The 
Having  convinced  themselves  Supreme  Court  had  already  mani- 
of  this,  they  began  to  question  the  fested  an  undue  leaning  in  favor 
right  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Federal  Government ;  and 
to  require  obedience^  and  almost  when  the  Constitution  was  violated 
simuluneously  with  the  legisla-  in  its  spirit,  and  not  literally,  there 
tare  of  Georgia,  which,  Decern-  was  peculiar  propriety  in  a  State 
ber24th,  1827,  resolved  to  sub-  Legislature's  undertaking  to  de- 
mit only  to  Its  own  construction  cide  for  itself,  inasmuch  as  the 
of  the  Federal  Compact ;  the  Constitution  had  not  provided  any 
Senate  of  South   Carolina  insti-  remedy. 

tuted  a  committee  to  inquire  into  The  report  then  proceeded  to 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov-  declare  all  legislation  for  the  pro- 
emmeot,  in  reference  to  certain  tection  of  domestic  manufactures 
subjects  then  agitated.  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  being  in 
The  report  of  tbis  committee,  favor  of  a  local  interest  and  that 
which  received  the  sanction  of  Congress  had  no  power  to  legis- 
the  State  Senate  on  the  twelfth  late  except  upon  subjects  of  gene- 
and  of  the  House  on  the  nine-  ral  interest.  The  power  to  con- 
teeth  of  December,  1 827,  as-  struct  roads  and  canals,  within  the 
serted  that  the  Federal  Consti-  limits  of  a  State,  or  to  appropriate 
tution  was  a  compact  originally  money  for  that  purpose,  was  also 
formed,  not  between  the  people  denounced  as  unconstitutional,  as 
of  die  United  States  at  large,  but  was  all  legislation  for  the  purpose 
between  the  people  of  the  differ-  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
ent  States  as  distinct  and  inde-  free  colored  or  the  slave  popula* 
pendent  sovereignties ;  and  that  tion  of  the  United  States, 
when  any  violation  of  the  letter  or  On  this  last  topic,  it  was  inti- 
.  spirit  of  that  compact  took  place^  mated  that  no  reasoning  could 
it  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  peo-  take  place  between  the  United 
pie,  but  of  the  State  Legislatures  States  and  South  Carolina.  It 
to  re.Donstrate  against  it ;  that  was  a  question  of  feeling,  too  in- 
ihe  Federal  Government  was  re-  timately  connected  with  their  tran- 
sponsible  to  the  people  wtienever  quillity  and  safety  to  be  discussed. 
k  abused  or  injudiciously  exer-  In  remonstrating  against  these 
cised  powers  intrusted  to  it,,  and  violations  of  the  Constitution,  the 
that  it  was  responsible  to  the  State  should  appear  as  a  sove- 
Scate  Legislatures,  whenever  it  reign,  and  not  as  a  suppliant  he- 
assumed   powers  not  conferred,  fore  the  National  Legislature,  and 
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resolutions,  expressive  of  the  ap-  of  134  to  68;  and  judging  from 
probution  of  theState  Ijegislature  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
of  these  principles,  having  passed  public  functionaries  of  tbose 
both  Hotises,  they  were  transmit-  States,  the  time  appeared  to  be 
ted,  with  thQ  report,  to  the  dele^  near  at  hand  when  the  Union  was 
sation  m  Congress,  to  be  laid  be-  about  to  be  dissoWed  by  the  de- 
fore  that  body,  then  engaged  id  termination  of  a  large  section  dqI 
the  consideration  of  the  tariff.  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  Fede- 

That  law  having  passed,  the  ral  Government,  nor  to  any  conn- 
State  Legislature,  at  the  next  roon  tribunal  appointed  to  decide 
session,  sanctioned  a  protest,  upon  their  constitutionality, 
against  it  as  unconstitutional,  op-  A  check  was  indeed  given  to 
pressive  and  unjust,  which  was  this  spirit  by  the  State  of  North 
transmitted  to  their  Senators  in  Carolina,  which,  although  not  less 
Congress  to  be  entered  upon  the  averse  to  the  policy  of  the  tariff, 
journal  of  the  Senate.  This  was  declared  itself  against  aU  violent 
done  on  the  10th  of  February,  measures  in  opposition  to  it. 
1829.  The  change  which  took  The  Stale  of  Alabama  also  b 
place  in  the  Federal  Government  1 829,  when  remonstrating  against 
caused  a  belief  that  some  satisfac-  the  passage  of  the  tariff,  conceded 
tory  modification  would  be  made  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass 
of  the  tariff;  and  during  the  sum-  revenue  laws,  although  the  inci- 
mer  of  1829  the  excitement  ap-  dental  effect  might  be  to  protect 
peared  to  be  directed  less  against  domestic  manufactures.  In  1829, 
the  administration  and  more  con-  indeed,  it  went  farther  and  assum- 
centrated  against  the  law  itself,  ed  nearly  the  same  ground  with 
The  doctrine,  however,  of  the  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and 
i^ght  of  a  State  to  nullify  an  act  Georgia  ;  still  the  Qualified  oppo- 
ofCongress  was  not  relinquished,  sition  first  made  to  tne  law  proved, 
although  it  seemed  to  be  conceded  that  (he  South  was  not  united  in 
that  it  would  be  best  to  uttempt  the  unconstitutional  stand  taken 
first  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  by  some  of  the  Stales  on  that  sub- 
obnoxious  law.  In  these  opin-  jecl^  and  that  the  injustice  and  op- 
ions  the  State  Government  of  pression  which  were  so  vehe- 
Georgia  fully  concurred.  .Asa  mently  denounced,  were  not  so 
measure  of  policy,  the  tariff  was  plainly  and  generally  felt  as  to  i;en- 
equally  unpopular,  and  the  con-  der  resistance  to  the  tariff  a  popu- 
troversy  respecting  the  Indians  lar  step.  Indeed  it  was  doubted 
had  been  carried  to  that  length,  whether  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
as  to  bring  the  State  in  collision  pie  in  the  three  States,  which  had 
%vith  a  law  of  Congress,  and  to  declared  in  favor  of  nullificatioD, 
induce  the  Legislature  to  declare  were  not  misrepresented  by  the 
that  it  should  be  disregarded  and  local  legislatures.  However  de- 
held  void.  cidedly  they  might  have  disap- 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  also  proved  of  the  policy  of  protection, 

declared  its  assent  to  the  same  no  sufficient   evidence  had    yet 

principle  of  nullification  by  a  vote  been  given  that  they  deemed  it  a 
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greater  evil  than  disunion,  and 
the  declarations  and  resolutions 
put  forth  by  the  Slate  Governments 
were  justly  considered  as  the  sud- 
den ebullitions  of  violent  feelings 
or  as  eiSbrts  on  the  part  of  leading 
men  to  excite  a  tempest  in  the 
public  mind  for  political  effect. 
This  movement  was  not  rendered 
less  dangerous  by  the  motives  of 
those  who  made  it.  When  the 
storm  began  to  rage,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  control  it.  It  might 
as  easily  break  down  the  barriers 
of  the  Constitution  and  overturn 
the  government,  as  annul  an  un- 
popular law.  The  federative 
principle  of  the-  (Constitution  and 
the  whole  authority  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  were 
put  in  issue  by  the  question  now 
started,  and  however  unwilling 
the  leaders  might  be  to  destroy 
the  Union  ;  still  experience  had 
too  clearly  shown  the  difficulty  of 
restraining  an  excited  people,  not 
to  create  apprehension  as  to  the 
result  of  these  efforts  to  throw  off 
the  authority  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. Similar  movements  in 
another  portion-of  the  Union,  also 
originating  in  local  interests,  and 
aiming  at  an  extension  of  State 
sovereignty,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  just  claims  of  the  Federal 
Government,  gave  additional 
ground  for  these  apprehensions. 
Eflbrts  had  been  made  of  late 
years  in  some  of  the  Western 
States,  to  induce  them  to  claim, 
under  pretence  of  their  rights  as 
sovereign  States,  the  public  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  States 
within  their  several  limits. 

The  lands,  forming  the  public 
domain  of  the  country,  were  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  two  modes. 


The  portion  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, forming  much  the  larger  part 
is  held  under  the  Louisiana  treaty, 
havingbeen  acquired  by  purchase 
from  France.  The  residue  was 
acquired  at  the  treaty  of  1783, 
the  fruits  of  conquest  from  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  Several 
of  the  States  set  up  claims  to 
these  lands,  then  lying  beyond  the 
farthest  frontier  settlements  and 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  in- 
habited only  by  Indian  tribes; 
but  after  some  dispute  these  claims 
were  relinquished  (New  York 
setting  the  example)  and  the  right 
of  the  United  States  acknowledged 
to  all  these  lands,  which  were  di- 
vided into  the  Northwest  and 
Southwest  or  Mississippi  terri- 
tories. 

Out  of  these  territories,  new 
States  have  been  from  time  to  time 
erected  and  admitted  into  the 
Union  under  certain  condition^ 
and  stipulations  inserted  in  the  act 
of  Congress,  authorizing  the  in- 
habitants to  form  constitutions. 
These  States  have  been  settled 
chiefly  by  emigrants  from  the  old 
thirteen  States  and  the  titles  to  their 
land  have  been  derived  mostly 
from  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, but  few  sales  had  been 
made. 

Three  large  tracts  were  sold, 
one  called  the  triangle,  north  of 
Pennsylvania,  east  of  Ohio  and 
west  of  New  York,  on  lake  Erie, 
consisting  of202,187  acres,  which 
was  sold  to  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, September  4th,  1778  ; 
one  tract  on  the  Ohio  and  Musk- 
ingum rivers,  to  the  Ohio  company, 
originally  containing  two  million 
acres,  but  afterwards  reduced  by 
consent  to  964,285  acres ;  and  a 
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ibird  tract  between  the  Great  and 
•Little  Miami,  to  John  Cieves 
Symmes,  contaioing  at  first  one 
iniliion,  but  afterwards  reduced  to 
348,540  acres. 

Besides  these,  72,974  acres 
were  sold  in  1787,  under  the  or- 
dinance of  1785,  for  disposing  of 
lands  in  the  western  territory  and 
'48,566  acres  in  1796,  were  also 
sold  under  the  same  ordinance. 
A  regular  system  was  afterwards 
adopted  for  the  disposition  of  the 
public  domain  and  Surveyor  Gen- 
erals appointed.  In  1800,  the 
acts  containing  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  present  land  system 
were  passed. 

They  have  been  subsequently 
modified,  and  in  1820,  cash  sales 
were  substituted  for  sales  on  cred- 
it ;  but  as  they  now  exbt  they  are 
substantially  as  follows. 

The  public  lands  when  sur- 
veyed, which  is  done  under  the 
superintendence  of  five  Principal 
-Surveyors,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  are  divided  into 
townships  of  six  miles  square, 
and  these  are  subdivided  into  36 
sections  of  a  mile  square,  contain^ 
ing  640  acres  each. 

The  dividing  lines  run  east  and 
west  or  north  and  south,  though 
sometimes  a  -navigable  .river  or  an 
Indian  boundary  creates  a  frac- 
tional section. 

The  section  No.  16,  in  each 
township,  is  reserved  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  in  the  town- 
ships and  distinct  reservations  are 
made  for  Colleges.  Salt  springs 
and  lead  mines  are  also  reserved, 
subject  to  be  leased  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  other  sections  ire  offered 
for  sale  at  public  auction  for  cash, 


«  _ 

under  proclamations  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  minimum  price  of 
^1,25  per  acre.  Lands  not  sold 
at  public  sale  are  afterwards  sub- 
ject to  entry  at  private  sale  at  the 
minimum  price. 

The  whole  public  domain  of 
the  United  States  amounts  to 
1,063,000,000  acres,  while  the 
superfices  of  the  States  and  ter- 
ritories, as  owned  by  the  States 
or  their  citizens,  amount  to  less 
than  350,000,000  acres. 

Of  the  public  lands,  where  the 
Indian  title  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
tinguished, 750,000,000  acres  lie 
in  the  great  Western  Territory : 
56,804,824  acres  in  Huron  Ter- 
ritory, west  of  Michigan  Lake : 
11,411,040  acres  in  the  Territo- 
ries of  Michigan  and  Florida,  and 
38,574,598  acres  within  the  lim- 
its of  States  now  members  of  the 
Union.  Besides  this,  there  are 
72,892,661  acres  in  the  Territo- 
ries of  Florida,  Alabama  and 
Michigan,  and  1 32,780,037  acres 
within  the  limits  of  States  where, 
the  Indian  tide  has  been  extin- 
guished. 

About  150,000,000  acres  have 
been  surveyed  up  to  the  present 
time  ;  of  which  20,000,000  have 
been  sold;  20,000,000  have 
been  granted  by  Congress  for 
education,  internal  improvement 
and  otiier  purposes  ;  80,000,000 
have  been  proclaimed  for  sale 
and  are  now  subject  to  entry  at 
the  minimum  price,  and  30,000,- 
000  have  not  yet  been  proclaimed 
for  sale  on  account  of  the  want  of 
demand.  The  annuel  expense 
of  these  surveys  amounts  to  about 
$70,000.  The  total  expense  of 
selling  the  public  lands  from  1800 
to   1825  amounted  to  $1,164,- 
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951 9  and  the  mooeys  received 
from  the  sales  during  the  same 
period  to  $31,345,964,  besides 
47,955^1  due  from  purchasers, 
of  which  only  part  can  be  recov- 
ered. 

Aitbough  the  value  of  the  land 
DOC  sold  b  iDComparahly  less  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity   than 
that  disposed  of,  the  increase  of 
population    and    the    advancing 
settlement  of  the  country  is  dai- 
ly augmenting  the  value  of  the 
portion  remaining  unsold;    and 
when  we  regard  the  future  and 
compare  it  with  the  past,  sufficient 
is  seen  to  convince  os  that  the 
public    domain  is  of  vast  and 
incalculable    importance  to  the 
Federal  Government.     Whether 
viewed  as  an  economical  or  as  a 
political  question,  it  is  one  full  of 
momentous   results;   and  when 
taken    in    connexion    with    the 
claims  of  State    sovereignties  it 
becomes  as  delicate  as  it  is  im- 
portant. 

The  brge  quantity  of  lands 
within  the  Hnuts  of  States,  now 
members  of  the  Confederacy, 
must  eventually  give  to  that  ques- 
tion an  absorbing  interest.  It 
has  even  now  begun  to  evince  the 
character  which  renders  it  a  dan- 
gerous question  to  the  authority 
cS  the  Federal  Grovernment,  and 
connects  the  pretensions  of  the 
States  agitating  the  subject  with 
the  claims  and  doctrines  of  the 
States  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  Acting  upon  the 
new  principle  advanced  by  Geor- 
gia in  relation  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  over  all  land  .within 
its  limits,  some  of  the  new  States 
Imve  lately  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
property  in  the  soil  of  all  lands 


not  owned  by  individuals  as  an 
incident  of  sovereignty. 

Complaints  had  been  previous- 
ly made  of  the  system  pursued  by 
the  United  States,  in  disposing  of 
the  public  domain.    The  princi- 

Ele  of  holding  all  lands  in  the 
ands  of  the  Government  which 
did  not  bring  the  minimum  price, 
it  was  said,  prevented  emigrants 
from  settling  in  those  States, 
where  the  best  lands  had  been 

Ereoccupied,  and  the  population 
ecame  thus  sparsely  scattered 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  A 
system  of  graduated  prices  ac- 
cording to  their  actual  value 
would  bring  about  the  sale  of 
laree  tracts  now  unsold,  and 
which  would  remain  unsold  so 
long  as  more  valuable  land  could, 
be  purchased  farther  west  at  the 
same  price. 

Donations  of  small  tracts  were 
also  recommended  to  actual  set- 
tiers  ;  and  a  contest  was  obviously 
about  to  commence  between  those 
who,  regarding  the  public  do- 
main as  a  fund  for  the  common 
benefit,  were  desirous  of  making 
it  productive  to  the  treasury,  by 
selling  it  upon  liberal  terms,  and 
those  who,  looking  only  to  the 
setdement  of  their  several  States, 
advocated  the  forcing  the  public 
territory  into  market  without  refe^^ 
rence  to  the  demand,  or  to  any- 
thing except  the  promotion  of  lo- 
cal views  and  objects. 

Memorials  were  sanctioned  by 
some  of  the  Western  Legislatures, 
remonstrating  against  the  exbting 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  public 
lands,  and  the  State  of  Illinois  in- 
timated that  if  it  were  not  chang- 
ed grave  questions  would  arise 
among  them,  whether  the  title  of 
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the  Uaited  States  to  the  public 
lands  was  valid  and  binding  over 
the  new  States,  and  whether,  the 
claims  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, in  relation  to  the  public  do- 
main, were  not  inconsistent  witli 
the  rights  of  the  several  States. 

The  memorial  containing  these 
doctrines  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
February,  1829  ;  and  about  the 
same  time  the  State  of  Indiana 
undertook  to  decide  the  question 
for  herself,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  Southern  States  gave 
their  own  construction  of  the 
Federal  Compact  as  the  only  one 
to  which  they  would  submit.  On 
the  9ih  of  January,  1829,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  that  State  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  'Resolved  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  that  this  State,  being 
a  sovereign,  free  and  independent 
State,  has  the  exclusive  ri^ht  to 
the  soil  and  eminent  domam  of 
all  the  unappropriated  land  within 
her  acknowledged  boundaries  — 
which  right  was  reserved  to  her 
by  the  State  of  Virginia  m  the 
deed  of  cession  of  the  Northwest 
territory  to  the  United  States,  be- 
ing confirmed  and  established  by 
the  articles  of  confederation  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.' 

Attempts,  too,  had  been  made 
io  other  otates  to  excite  dissatis- 
faction at  the  mode  of  sellingpub- 
lic  territory,  adopted  by  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  and  to  throw 
doubts  upon  the  validity  ol  its  title 
to  that  portion  within  the  limits  of 
States.     One  of   the    measures 


tending  to  excite  and  jpronMie 
dissatisfaction  on  this  subject,  wa5 
a  bill  providing  for  the  selling,  at 
graduated  prices,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  Mr  Benton, 
of  Missouri,  in  1826.*  The 
Legislatures  of  Alabama,  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  at  difiereotsessioDS, 
passed  resolutions  approving  the 
principle  of  the  bill. 

By  these  movements  public 
attention  was  strongly  attracted 
towards  this  subject ;  and  on  the 
29th  day  of  December,  1829, 
Mr  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  intro- 
duced the  following  resolution  into 
tlie  Senate : 

'  Resolved jThar  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  be  instructed  lo 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
limiting,  for  a  certain  period,  tbe 
sales  of  the  Public  Lands,  to  such 
lands  only  as  have  heretofore  been 
offered  for  sale  and  are  subject  to 
entry  at  the  minimum  price, 
and  also  whether  the  office  of 
Surveyor  General  may  not  be 
abolished  without  detriment  to 
the  public  interest.^ 

The  next  day,  on  taking  up 
this  resolution,  Mr  Foot  said  he 
was  induced  to  offer  it  from  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  72,000,000 
acres  still  remained  unsold  at  the 
minimum  price ;  and  that  it  ap- 
peared from  the  report  of  the 
Land  Commissioner  tliat  the  an- 
nual demand  amounted  to  about 
one  million  acres,  and  that  in  one 
district  in  Ohio,  where  the  land 
was  of  inferior  Quality  and  only 
300,000  acres  ior  sale,  the  cash 
sales     amounted    to    4^35,000 ; 


*  Thu  proposition  was  iayora)>ly  received  in  the  West 
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while  in  other  districts,  where  the 
land  was  of  better  quality,  and 
larger  tracts  foi*  sale,  tlie  sales 
amounted  only  to  2000. 

He  thought,  therefore,  it  was 
proper  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  stopping  for  a  time  this 
indiscriminate  sale  of  public  lands. 

Mr  Etenton  opposed  this  reso- 
lution as  part  of  a  systematic 
policy  for  crippling  die  growth  of 
the  West,  which  had  been  pursu-^ 
ed  for  forty  years.  It  was  as  old 
as  the  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  practical  efFect  of 
the  resolution  would  be  to  check 
emigration  to  the  West—  for  who 
would  move  to  a  new  country  if 
it  was  not  to  get  new  landsr?  He 
was  desirous  of  meeting  the  ques- 
tion now,  and  he  would  move  to 
make  it  the  order  for  a  future 
day.  Mr  Noble  was  opposed  to 
die  resolution,  but  was  willing  to 
meet  the  question,  and  proposed 
to  make  it  the  order  of  the  day 
for  Monday  next.  Mr  Benton 
wished  a  longer  day  and  mov- 
ed for  its  postponement  to  the 
succeeding  Monday. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1330, 
the  subject  was  resumed  and  Mr 
Benton  commenced  a  speech  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution,  which 
he  asserted  was  intended  to  stop 
the  surveying  of  public  lands ;  to 
abolish  all  the  offices  of  the  Sur- 
veyors General,  and  to  limit  the 
sales  to  the  land  now  in  market. 

The  eSect  of  these  measures 
wooM  be  to  check  emigration  to 
the  new  States,  to  retard  their 
flettlement,  to  deliver  up  large 
portions  of  them  to  the  dominion 
of  wild  beasts,  and  to  remove  all 
tb«  land  records  from  the  new 
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States  He  contended  that  the 
effect  of  the  inquiry  would  be  to 
alarm  and  agitate  the  West. 

Two  great  attempts  had  been 
made  to  prevent  emigration  to  ^^^ 
West,  besides  the  onenow makings 
to  induce  the  people  of  the  East 
to  stay  at  home,  aod  work  in  man- 
ufactories, instead  of  emigrating 
to  the  West.  The  first  great  at- 
tempt was  in  1786;  the  scheme 
•was,  to  give  up  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  Cor  twenty  five  or 
thirty  years,  to  Spain ;  seven  States 
north  of  Maryland,  voted  for  that 
surrender;  six  States  south  of 
Maryland,  inclusive,  voted  against 
it.  In  this  attempt  was  to  be 
discerned  the  germ  of  that  policy 
by  which  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  been  dismembered, 
and  her  rivers  amputated.  Th» 
second  great  attempt  was  made 
by  a  committee  of  twelve  in  Con-, 
gress,  of  whom  eight  wore  from 
the  north,  and  four  from  the  south 
of  the  Potomac.  The  commit- 
tee were  Messrs  Long,  of  New 
Hampshire ;  R.  King,  of  Massa- 
diusetts ;  Howell,  of  Rhode 
Island ;  Johnson,  of  Connecticut ; 
R.  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York  ; 
^Stpwart,  of  New  Jersey;  Gar- 
diner, of  Pennsylvania  ;  Henry ,l 
of  Maryland ;  Grayson,  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  Williamson,  of  North  Car- 
olins^ ;  Ball,  of  South  Carolina  ^ 
and  Houston,  of  Georgia.  This 
committee  reported  the  present 
plan  of  surveys  of  the  pqbfi^  land ; 
but  they  also  reported  a  provision, 
whiefa  would  have  prevented  a 
settlement  out  of  sight  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  Tliis  was,^ 
that  *  each  township  should  be  sold 
out  complete,  before  any  lapd  wtis 
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oAlred  in  the  next  one.'  This 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  West. 
By  the  exertions  of  Virginia,  and 
the  whole  South,  aidttd  by  scatter- 
ed rebforcementsfrom  the  North, 
the  provision  was  stricken  out, 
and  thus  ended  the  second  great 
attempt  to  injure  the  West.  The 
object,  however,  had  never  been 
abandoned,  and  it  could  be  seen 
al  intervals,  in  refusing  troops  and 
money  to  defend  the  frontiers  of 
the  West,  and  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  titles ;  and  in  Mr  Adams' 
withdrawal  from  the  market,  in 
violation  of  law,  of  1000  square 
raiies  in  Missouri.  The  West 
must  still  look  to  the  solid  phalanx 
of  the  South  for  succor,  until  by 
the  qaiet  superiority  which  the 
census  of  1840  would  give  her, 
she  could  set  all  right. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  Mr 
Smith  of  Maryland,  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  the  inquiry, 
and  of  his  personal  knowledge 
denied  that  Mr  Adams  was  the 
firti  to  relinqnish  the  Colorado  as 
a  boundary.  Mr  Adams  said 
that  must  and  should  be  our  west- 
em  boundary,  and  this  occasioned 
a  quarrel  betwixt  Mr  Adams  and 
Don  Onis. 

.  Mr  Holmes  of  Maine  objected 
to  an  attempt  to  charge  one  sec- 
tion with  hostility  to  another.  He 
bad  never  been  sectional.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  he  had  done  what 
he  could  to  sustain  the  West. 
The  East  hostile  to  the  West ! 
Where?  When?  In  what  act  of 
Congress?  Was  it  in  the  charter 
of  July,  1787  ?  Was  it  in  provid- 
ing by  that  able  state  paper  for 
new  States,  and  receiving  them 
when  they  possessed  60,000  in- 
liabitants?    The  fact  of  purchas- 


ing lands  showed  that  the  East 
was  not  hostile  to  emigration  ;  Mr 
Holmes  replied  to  Mr  Benton  n 
detail.  He  stated  that  200,000,- 
000  of  acres  were  now  ready  ad 
in  the  market  for  settlers. 

Mr  Woodbury,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, offered  an  amendment, 
which  proposed  an  inquiry  into 
the  expediency  df  hastening  the 
sales  and  extending  more  rapidly 
the  surveys  of  public  lands.  He 
alluded  to  the  bounties  given  to 
settlers  in  Canada,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  countervailing  it. 

Mr  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  op- 
posed an  amendment. 

Mr  Barton,  of  Missouri,  would 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr  Smith  of  Maryland,  could 
see  no  occasion  for  the  amend- 
ment. He  was  in  favor  of  an 
inquiry.  The  result  of  an  inqui- 
ry would  show  that  no  hostility 
existed.  The  Senate  had  always 
been  liberal  to  the  new  States  and 
they  had  acknowledged  it. 

Mr  Livingston,  of  Louisiana, 
said  there  was  a  regular  and  an 
irregular  mode  of  doing  business. 
By  the  regular  mode,  resolutions 
went  to  a  committee ;  by  the  ir- 
regular mode,  members  undertook 
to  furnish  information  and  go  into 
subjects  at  length.  He  wished 
the  regular  mode  had  been  pre- 
ferred. He  was  opposed  to  the 
original  resolution,  but  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr  Sprague,ofMaine,  suggest- 
ed a  union  of  the  two  proposi- 
tions, and  Mr  Foot,  of  Connecti- 
cut, accepted  it ;  so  the  resolution 
as  it  stood,  ordered  an  inquiry  mto 
the  expediency  of  hastening  as 
well  as  of  limiting  sales ;  and  of 
extending  more  rapidly  the  sur* 
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veys,  as  well  as  of  abolishing  the 
offiee  of  Surveyor  General. 

Mr  Uayae,  of  South  Carolina, 
new  rose  and  said,  that  to  oppose 
inqoiiy  was  not  necessarily  an  un- 
jparfiamentary  course.    He  con- 
curred with  the  gentleman  from 
iUi'ssouri,  that  it  could  never  be 
right  to  in^re  into  ihe  expeiiemcy 
<f  doing  a  great  and  aeknoudedg- 
ed  vn-ang*    There  were  two  great 
systems  and  two  great  parties  in 
relation  to  the  settlement  of  the 
public  lands.    One   system   was 
that  which  we    had  pursued,  of 
selling  the  land  at  the  highest 
price.    Another  was  that  of  Great 
Britain,   France,  and   Spain,  of 
granting  their  lands  for  a  penny  or 
a  peppercorn.    He  described  the 
opposite  results  of  these  systems. 
That  of  the  United  States   pro- 
duced poverty  and  universal  dis- 
tress, and  took  away  from  the 
settlers  all  tlie  profits  of  labor.     It 
drained  the  new  States  of  all  their 
money  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
South,  by  the   operation  of  the 
tariff,  was  drained  to  enrich  more 
favored  sections  of    the  Union. 
The  South  coul$l  sympathize  with 
the  West.     If  the  opposite  sys- 
tem bad  been  pursued,  who  could 
tell  how  much  good,  how  much 
improvement,  would  have  taken 
place,  which  has  not,  in  the  new 
States !     But  tliere  was  another 
purpose  to  which  it  was  supposed 
the  public  land  could  be  applied; 
via.  so  as  to  create  and  preserve 
in  certain  quarters,  a   population 
suitable  and  sufficient  for  manu- 
facturing establishments.     It  was 
oecessarytocreatea  manufactory 
of  paupers,  and  these  would  sup- 
ply   the   manufactories  of    rich 
proprietors   and  enabb  them  to 


amass  great  wealth.  This  doc-- 
trine  was  broached  by  the  lata 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  lands  were  pledged  for  the  * 
public  debt.    This  would  be  paid 
in  three  or  four  years.    He  was 
in  favor  of  a  system,  which  looked 
to  the  total  relinquishment,  at  that 
time,  of  the  lands  to  the  States  in 
which  they  lie,  at  prices,  he  woidd 
not  say  nominal,  but  certainly  so 
moderate,  «s  not  to  keep  the  States 
long  in  debt  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr 
Hayne  appealed  to  the  gentlemeii 
from  the  Atlantic  States,  if  it  was 
not  true  that  the  whole  of  their 
country  was  parcelled   out  and 
settled  under  the  liberal  system  of 
Britain,  instead  of  the  hard  and 
draining  one,  which  we  had  hidi- 
erto pursued  in  regard  to  the  West. 
Mr  Hayne  urged  the  necessity  of 
distributing  the  lands  to  the  States, 
from  a  regard  to  State  sovereigirty 
and  the  tendency  of  such  a  fund 
to  produce  consolidation. 

Mr  Webster,  of  Massachusetts, 
rose  to  reply,  but  gave  way,  oa 
motion  of  Mr  Benton,  for  an  ad- 
journment, i 

Wednesday,  January  20th.  Mr 
Webster  took  the  floor     He  de 
nted  that  their  was  any  analogy 
between  the  casesH)f  the  British 
colonies  and  the  Western  States. 
The   British  colonies   fled  from 
persecution,  or  camo  and  settled 
'  here  at  their  own  charge  and  risk 
Our  frontier  settlers  were  protect 
ed,  and  had  the  Indian  title  extia 
guished  for  them,  at  a  great  ex 
pense  both  of  bk>od  and  treasure 
A    protecting    arm     was    evei 
stretched  over  tbera.     They  hati 
gone  forth  and   continued  untlec 
the  shadow  of  the  parent's  wing 
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H^Mid  ihatbjr  the  terms  of  re-  Union/    He    [Mr  W.]    tvae  a 
Ihiquishmeiitortbeterritorynoiih-  unufnist^  and  in  ihis  sense,  a  ne- 
west of  the  Ohio,  by  the   States  tional  republican.     And  in  regard 
tof   Virginia,     Connecticut,  and  to   il)e  public  debt,  though    he 
Mflssachuaetts,  and  of  acceptance,  wished  it  discharged  as  onercMis 
•on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  the  industry  of  tlie   couniry, 
Congress  harl  no  right  to  apply  yet  if  a  collateral  cousequence 
die  lands,  or  the  proceeds  of  them,  ofit  were  to  add  a  new   bond  to 
to  any  other  purposes,  than  for  the  Ur\ion,  be  should  not  regret 
the    eammon  benefit   of  ail  the  that  consequence. 
StaitM  ;  or  to  relinquish  the  ad-  But  the  tariff,  and  the  East,  the 
ntinistration  of  these  lands  to  any  obnoxious,  the  rebuked,  and  al- 
other  power  or  agent,  for  the  com-  ways  rcproEched  East !     The  ta- 
pact  is,  that  the  lands  shall  be  set-  riff  was   not  a  measure  of   tiie 
tied,   at  such  time,  and  in  such  East :  on   the  contrary,  until  ibe 
manner  as   Congress  ^hall  pre-  policy  was  irrevocably  adopted, 
scribe*    The     gentleman     from  she  always  opposed  it.     Up  to 
South  Carolina  had  admitted  that  the  year  1 824,  Virginia  had  given 
the  lands  were  pledged  for  the  more  votes  in  favor  of  it  than 
public  debt ;  but  there  was  an  Massachusetts.      The    State  of 
earlier  mortgage,  coeval  with  the  Massachusetts  was  then  blamed 
eeseions  hy  the  States.    Mr  Web-  because  she  would  not  vote  for  it, 
ster  drew  a  powerful  picture  of  end  now  she  is  blamed,  because, 
what  Ohio  was,  and  ot  what  slie  irccomraodating  herself  to  the  sit* 
now  is,  and  inferred  from  the  con-  nation  into  which  she  was  forced, 
trast,  that  no  hard  and  harsh  sys-  she  votes  for  it !    Mr  Webster 
tern  of  poKcy  had  been   pursued  adverted  to  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
toward  her.    In   regard   to  the  by  which   our  present  system,  in 
danger  of  corruption,  from   con-  regard  to  the  settlement  and  ad- 
aidering  the  lands  as  a  common  mission  of  new  States,  north  of  the 
fund,  he  said   they  had  been  jsp-  Oliio,  had  been  established,  and 
propriated   for  education  ;   does  to  the  great  advantage  secured  to 
education  corrupt  ?  is  thd  school-  Ohio  by  the  exclusion  of  slavery. 
master  a  corrupter  of  youth  ?  for  That  ordinance   was  drawn   bv 
roads  and  canals ;  do  good  roads  i^^  athan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts'; 
and  navigable  waters  corrtipt  the  and  for  wisdom,  it  was  not  surpass- 
people?  There  were   men,  who  ed  by  the  legislation  of  Numa  or 
seemed  to  deprecate  evcrj'tlring  Solon.     This  had  not  only  ex- 
which  created  a  common  interest  eluded  slavery  but  litigation,  pre- 
in  the  States  to  keep  together  !  venting  land  from  being  shingled 
It  was  called  consolidation.     For  over  with  titles  thirty  deep,  as  was 
his  part  he  liked  it ;  it  was  consti-  the  case  south  of  the  Ohio.    Mr 
tutionafcontolidation ;  it  was  Gen.  Webster  here  went  into  an  analy> 
Washington's  consolidation.      In  sis  of  t'otes  on  measures  for  tlie 
the  letter,  submitting  the  Consti-  benefit  ofthe  West,  for  the  making 
•tution,  the  framers  of  it  used  these  and  repairs  of  Cumberland  Road» 
words,      *  consolidation   of     the  for  Louisville  and  Portland  Canai» 
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Cor  lh«  Wab&sl)  Cnnal,  be,  and 
showed  that  if  the  Eastern  votes 
were  stricken  out,  those  and  sim- 
ilar measures  would  liave  been 
bst,  and  the  improvements,  never 
made.    And   liere  Mr   Wetister 
read  from  a  report  of  a  debate, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  182a,  in  which  Mr  McDuffie^, 
of  South  Carolina,  bad  advanced 
aad  supported  the  sentiment,  that 
it  iTould  have  been  better  for  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  old 
thirteen  States,  if  no  lands  had 
/ever  been  sold  or  settled ;  that 
the  whole  southern  country'  was 
decaying,  by  ber  population  being 
absorbed   in  the  vortex  of  new 
States.    In  the  same  debate,  Mr 
Webster  had  replied  to  Mr  Mc- 
Duffie,  and  expressed  his  willing- 
ness that  the  population  should  go 
where  Providence  and  their  own 
ideas  of  profit  and  happiness  led 
them,    lie  said  that  the  remarks 
of   tiie  gentleman    from   South 
Carolina  opened  to  him  some  new 
views  of  policy.     He  [Mr  W,] 
knew  that  some  States  had  very 
bad  roads.    He  tliought  he  could 
now  see  the  reason.     It  was  that 
ibe  tohabitants  might  not  be  able 
to  go   away!      These  extracts 
showed  that  in  1835,  the  leading 
representative  from  South  Caro- 
lina bad  expressed,  and  the  whole 
delegation  of  that  State  had  ac- 
quiesced intliose  illiberal,  narrovv, 
ami-eoiigration  feelings  and  views, 
whieb  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  had  now  charged  upon 
Massachusetts  and  the  Atlantic 
Stat^  of  the  North  ;  and  tli^t  a 
representative  from  Massachusetts 
bad  combalted,  with  argament  and 
ridicule,  those  feelings  and  viewS| 
aad  bad  professed  and  advocated 
7* 


the  liberal  sentiments,  in  regard 
to  emigration,  for  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Soud]  Carolina  now 
claimed  exclusive  credit. 

Mr  Webster  concluded  by  ob- 
serving-, that  during  tlie  whole  fi^ 
teen  years  that  be  had  been  a 
repi^seuiative  or  senator,  be  bad 
never  made  so  many  remarks  of 
a  sectional  character,  as  he  bad 
in  the  present  debate ;  but  while 
he  stood  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  be  would 
be  her  true  representative,  and  by 
the  blessing  cf  God  he  would  vin- 
dicate her  character,  motives, 
and  history,  from  every  imputa- 
tion, coming  from  a  rctputMe 
souroe» 

Mr  Beaton,  of  Missouri,  rose 
in  reply.  He  said,  that  if  it  hod 
depended  on  New  England, — 
he  would  proclaim  it  to  tbe  world, 
—  not  a  settlement  would  have 
been  made  in  the  West.  He  re- 
peated his  arguments  in  relation  to 
the  Spanish  Treaty,  and  the  non- 
settlement  clause;  be  said  the 
motive  of  the  North,  for  acceding 
to  tbe  surrender  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  was  to  have 
Spain  take  train  oil  and  codfish  ^ 
from  us,  id  e$ty  from  New  Eng- 
land, God  save  us,  said  Mr  B., 
from  such  allies.  He  joined  issue 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, ns  to  tbe  benefits  confer- 
red by  the  East  upon  the  West* 
Thursday,  January  21.  Mr 
Chambers,  of  Maryland,  hoped 
that  the  Senate  would  postpone 
the  discussion  until  Monday,  as 
Mr  Webster,  who  bad  taken  a 
part  in  it,  aivl  wished  to  be  pre- 
sent at  it,  had  unavoidable  en* 
gagemenls  out  of  the  Senate,  and 
could  not  coDvenientij  attend* 
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Mr  Haytiiiycof  South  Carolina, 
9aid  that  some  thiogs  had  fallen 
from  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts! which  had  created  sen- 
tetioos  Aere,  [touching  his  breast,] 
from  wh'ch  be  would  desire  at 
once  to  relieve  himself.  The 
g0ndeman  had  discharged  his 
weapon,  and  he  [Mr  H.]  wished 
fot  an  opportunity  to  Feturn  the 
fire! 

Mr  Webster.  I  am  ready  to 
receive  it ;  let  the  discussion  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr  Benton,  of  Missouri,  then 
continued   his  remarks,  denying 
that  the  credit  of  framing  the  or- 
dinance of  1787  was  due  to  Na- 
than Dane;  it  belonged  to  Mr 
Jefferson   and    the   Soutti.     Mr 
Benton  said,  that  in  New  England 
there  was  a  dividing  Kne  between 
the  friends  of  the  West,  and  those 
who  thought  it  ^uitbecoming  a 
moral  and  religious  people  to  re- 
joice at  victory.'     On  one  side 
was  democracy;  on  the  other, 
all  that  was  opposed  to  democra- 
cy;   the  alliance  of  'the  latter 
party  offered  yesterday  to  the 
West,  he  begged  leave,  in  behalf 
of  the  West,  to  decline.     On  all 
tiie  questions  in  which  the  West 
had  an  interest,  the  South  had 
been  its  friend ;  and  the  North, 
if  not  all,  at  least  its  leaders,  ene- 
mies !    Massachusetts,  who  now 
came  forward  to  offer  an  alliance, 
was  found,  on   every   question, 
opposred  to  generous,   magnani- 
mous Virginia. 

Mr  Bell  of  New  Hampshire, 
moved  to  postpone  further  discus- 
sion until  Monday,  which  was  ne- 
gatived, ayes  13,  noes  18. 

Mr  Hayne  then  said,  when  he 
took  occasion,  two  days  ago,  to 


throw  out  some  ideas  with  respect 
to  the  policy  of  the  Government  ki 
relation  to  the  public  lands,  be 
did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon 
to  meet  such  an  argument  as  was 
urged   by  tlie    gentleman   from 
Massachusetts.     I    chained    no 
party,  or   State,    or  section   of 
country  with  hostility  to  any  other, 
hut  ventured  I  thought,  in  a  be- 
coming spirit,  to  put  forth  my 
own  sentiments  in  relation  to  a 
great  national  question  of  public 
policy.      The    gentleman    from 
Missouri,  [Mr  Benton]  it  is  true, 
had  charged   upon  the  Eastern 
States  an  early   and   continued 
hostility  towards  die  West,  and 
referred  to  a  nutnber  of  bistorioal 
facts  and  documents  in  support  of 
that  charge.     How  have  these 
different  arguments   been   met? 
The   honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  after  deliberating 
a  whole  night  upon  his  course, 
conies  into  this  chamber  to  vindi- 
cate New  England  ;  aod  instead 
of  making  up  hie  issue  with  the 
gendeman  from  Missouri,  on  die 
charges  which  he  had  preferred^ 
chooses  to  consider  me  as  tise 
author  of  those  charges,  and  los- 
ing sight  entirely  of  that  gentle*- 
man,  selects  me  as  his  adversary, 
and  pours  out  all  the  vials  of  Ms 
mighty  wrath  upon  my  devoted 
head.     Nor  is  he  willing  to  stop 
there.    He  goes  on  to  assail  the 
institutions    and    policy  of    the 
South,  and   calls  in  question  the 
principles  and   conduct  of   the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.    When  I  find  a  gende- 
man of  mature  age  and  eaperi* 
ence  —  of  acknowledged  taleitta 
and  profound  sagacity — pnraiiifig 
a  course  like  this,  deeKning  tlMi 
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fi^Mest  from  the  West,  and  mak- 
ing war  apon  the  unoflfending 
South,  I  mustb€iiev«,  I  am  bouiid 
to  believe,  he  has  some  object  ia 
Ttew  that  he  has  not  ventured  to 
disclose.  Why  is  this  ?  If  it  be 
his  object  to  thrust  me  between 
the  gentlemaD  from  Missouri  and 
himseir,  in  order  to  rescue  the 
&st  from  the  contest  it  has  pro- 
vided with  the  West,  he  shall 
not  be  gratified.  The  South 
shall  not  be  forced  into  a  conflict 
not  its  own.  The  gallant  West 
needs  no  aid  from  the  South  to 
repel  any  attack  which  may  be 
made  on  them  from  any  quarter. 
The  gentleman,  in  commenting 
on  the  policy  of  the  Croveroment, 
in  relation  to  the  new  States,  has 
introduced  to  our  notice  a  certain 
Nathan  Dane^  of  Massachusetts, 
to  whom  he  attributes  the  cele- 
bnfsd  Ordinance  of '87,  by  which 
he  tells  us,  '  slavery  was  forever 
excluded  from  the  new  States 
north  of  tiie  Ohio.'  After  eulo- 
gizing the  wisdom  of  this  provis- 
ion, in  terms  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant praise,  he  breaks  forth  in 
admiration  of  the  greatness  of 
Nathan  Dane.  It  is  a  little  un- 
fortunate for  the  fame  of  this  great 
legislator^  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  should  have  proved  that 
he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Or- 
dinance of  '87.  I  doubt  not  the 
Senator  will  feel  some  compassion 
for  our  ignorance,  when  I  tell 
him,  that  so  little  are  we  acquaint- 
ed wtA  the  modern  great  men  of 
New  England,  that  until  be  in- 
formed as  yesterday,  that  we  pos- 
eeaaed  a  Solon  and  a  Lycurgus, 
in  tbe  person  of  Natlian  Dane,  he 
w«9  only  known  to  tbe  South  as  a 
lanmber  of  a  celebraiad  assembly, 


called  and  known  by  tbe  name  of 
the  <  Hartford  Convention.'  In  the 
proceedings  of  that  assembly, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  will  be 
found,  in  a  few  lines,  the  history 
of  NatiianDane ;  and  a  little  fur-^ 
ther  on,  there  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  that  ardent  devotbn  to 
the  interests  of  the  new  States, 
which  it  seems  has  given  him  a 
just  claim  to  tbe  title  of  ^  Father 
of  tbe  West.'  By  the  second 
resolution  of  the  *  Hartford  Con- 
vention,' it  is  declared,  'that  it  is 
expedient  to  attempt  to  make 
provhion  for  restraining  Congress 
in  ths  exercise  of  an  unlimited 
pouter  to  make  new  States,  and 
admit  them  into  the  Union.^  So 
much  for  Nathan  Dane,  of  Bev- 
erly, Massachusetts. 

In  commenting  upon  my  views, 
in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  tbe 
gentleman  insists,  that  it  being 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  grants, 
that  these  lands  should  be  applied 
to  '  the  common  benefit  of  ail 
the  States,  they  must  always  re- 
main a  fund  for  revenue;^  and 
adds,  *  they  must  be  treated  as  so 
much  treasure.*  I  think  he  has 
applied  a  rule  of  construction  too 
narrow  for  the  case.  If  in  the 
deeds  of  cession,  it  has  been  de- 
clared that  the  grants  -were  in- 
tended for  *  the  common  benefit 
of  all  the  States,'  it  is  clear,  from 
other  provisiorvs,  that  they  were 
not  intended  merely  as  so  muck 
property ;  for  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared, that  the  object  of  the 
grants  is  the  erection  of  new 
States ;  and  the  United  States, 
in  accepting  this  trust,  bind  them- 
selves to  facilitate  the  formatio*2 
of  these  States,  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  with  ail  tlie  rights 
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iind  privilegcfloftbeorigiiialStates.  trust,  which  we  ought  to  fiiMI,  •■ 
This,  sir,  was  the  great  end  to  the  principles  for  which  I  ha?e 
which  ail  parties  looked,  and  it  contended, 
is  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  high        Tlie  Senator  from  Massacbti- 
trust  that '  the  coRHnon  benefit  of  setts  has  thought  proper  to   pre- 
ail  the  States'  is  to  be  best  .pro-  sent,  in  strong  contrast,  the  friend- 
moted.     But  if  we  are  bound  to  ly  feelingsof  the  East  towards  the 
act  on  these  narrow  principles,  I  West,  with  sentiments  of  an  oppo- 
aro  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  site  character  displayed   by   the 
iiow  he  can  reconcile  them  with  South,  in  relation  to  appropria- 
his    own    practice.     The  lands  tidns  for  internal   improvemeni, 
are,  it  seems,  to  be  treated  '  as  That  gentleman  at  the  same  time, 
so  much  treasure,'  and   must  be  acknowledged  that  tlie  South  en- 
applied  to  the  ^  common  benefit  Curtains  constittiiional  scrupltM  on 
-of  all  the  States.'    Now,  if  this  this  subject.     Are  we  then,  sir, 
be  so,  whence  does  he  derive  the  to  understand  that  he  considers  it^ 
right  to  appropriate    them    for  a  just  subject  of  reproach,    that 
partial  and  local   objects.    How  we  respect  our  oaths,   by  which 
can  he  consent  to  vole  away  im-  we  are  bound  *  to  preserve,  pni- 
mense  bodies  of  these  lands,  for  tect  and  defend  the  Constitution 
canals  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  to  of  the  United  States?'  No,  sir,  I 
the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  will  not  do  the  gentleman  so  great 
to  Kenyon  College,  in  Ohio,  to  injustice.     We  has  fallen  into  this 
schools  for  the  deaf  and   dumb,  error  from  not  having  duly  weigh* 
and   other  objects  of  a  similar  edtbe  force  and  effect  of  the  re* 
description?    If   grants    of  this  proachwhicfc he  was  endeavoring 
character  can  fairly  be  consider-  to  cast  upon  the  South.    In  rela- 
ed   as   made   for  the  *  common  tion  to  the  other  )x>int,  the  friend- 
benefit  of  all  the  States,'  it  can  ship  manifested  by  New  England 
only  be,  because  all'  the  States  towards  the    West,  in   their  sup- 
are  interested  in  tlie  welfare    of  port  of  the  system  of  internal  ira* 
«ach  —  a    principle  which,  car-  provement,    the   gentleman  will 
ried  to  the  full  extent,  destroys  all  pardon  me  for  saying,  that  I  think 
distinction  between  local  and  na-  he  is  equally  unfortunate  in  hav- 
tional  objects ;  and  is^  certainly  ing  introduced  that  topic.     As  he 
broad  enough    to  embrace   the  has  forced  it  upon  us,  however,  I 
principles  for  which  I  have  ven-  cannot  sufler  it  to  pass  unnoticed. 
tured  to  contend.     The  true  dif-  When  he  tells  us  that  the  appro- 
ference  between  us,  I  take  to  be  priations  for  internal  improvement 
this;  the     gentleman    wishes  to  in  the  West,    would,  in  almost 
treat  the  public  lands  as  a  great  every  instance,   have  failed,  btit 
treasure,  just  as  so  much  money  for  New  England  votes,  he  has 
in  the  treasury,  to  be  applied  to  forgotten  to  tell  us  the  t^Aen,  the 
all  objects,  constitutional  and  un-  how    and    the     tvherrfore^    this 
constitutional,  to  which  the  pub-  new  born  zeal  for  the  West  sprung 
lie  money  is  now  constantly   ap-  up  in  the  bosom  of  New  England, 
plied    1  consider  it  as  a  sacred  If  we  k>ok  back  only  a  few  yeais. 
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we  wiH  6nd,  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  a  onirorm  and  steady 
opposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
members  from  the  Eastern  States, 
genenilty,  to  all  appropriations  of 
this  character. 

It  mast  be  weii  known  to  every 
one  whose  experience  dates  back 
as  far  as  1825,  that  up  to  a  certain 
period.  New  Engfand  was  gener* 
aHy  opposed  to  appropriations  for 
iotemal     improvements    in    the 
West.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts may  be  himself  an  ex- 
ception, but  if  he  went  for  the 
system  before  1825,  it  is  certain 
that  bis  colleagues  did  not  go  with 
farm.    In  the  session  of  1824  and 
1^5,  however,   (a     memorable 
era  in  the  history  of  this  country) 
a  wonderful  change  took  place  in 
New  Bngland,  in  relaiion  to  Wes- 
tern interests.    An  extraordinary 
union  of  sympathies  and  of  inter- 
esfs  was    Then  effected,  which 
brought  the  East  and  the  West 
into  ckse  alKance.     The  book 
from  which  I  have  before  read, 
contams  the  first  pubKc  annuncia- 
tion of  that  happy  reconciliation 
of  conflicting  interests,  personal 
and  political,  which  brought  the 
East  and    West   together,    and 
locked  in  a:  fraternal  embrace  the 
two  great  orators  of  the  East  and 
the  West.     Sir,  it  was  on  the 
18tfa  January,   1825,   while   the 
result  of  the  Presidential  election, 
ia  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  stM  doubtful,  while  the  whole 
coontry  was  looking  with  intense 
anxiety  u>    that  legislative  hall, 
where  the  mighty  drama  was  so 
soon  to  be  acted,  that  we  saw  the 
leaders  of  two  great  parties  in  the 
iioose  and  in  the   nation,  ^  taking 
aweel  counsel  together,'  and  in 
a  celebrated  debate  on  the  Cuvn- 


berland  Road,  fighting  side  by 
side  for  western  iniereits*    It  was 
on  that  memorable  occasbn  that 
the  Senator  from   Massachusetts 
hdd  out  the  white  flag    to  ike 
West,  and  uttered  those  liberal 
sentiments,  which  he,  yesterday, 
so  indignantly  repudiated .    Then 
it  was,  that  that  happy  union  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  cele-' 
brated  coalition  was  consumma- 
ted, whose  immediate  issue  was  a 
President  from  one  quarter  of  the 
Union,  with  a  succession,  (as  was 
supposed)   secured    to    another. 
The  *  American  System,'  before 
a  rude,  disjointed  and  missbapeii- 
ed  mass,  now  assumed  form  and 
consistency.    Then  it  was,  that 
it  become  ^  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Government,'  that  this  system 
should   be  so  administered  as  to 
create  a  reciprocity  of  interests, 
and  a   reciprocal  distribution  of . 
government  favors, —  East  and 
West,  (the  tariff  and  internal  im- 
provements) while  the  South  — 
yes,  sir,  the  impracticable  South, 
was  to  be  *  out  of  your  protection.' 
The  gentleman   from  Massa- 
chusetts, in  alluding  to  a  remark 
of  mine,  that,  before  any  dispo- 
sition could  be  made  o  the  public 
lands,    the    national   debt  (for 
which  they  stand  pledged)   must 
be  first  paid,  took  occasion  to  in- 
timate *  that  the    extraordinary 
fervor  which  seems  to  exist  in  a 
certain    quarter    [meaning     the 
South,  sir]   for  the    payment  of 
the  debt,  arises  from  a  disposition 
10  weaken  the  ties  which  bind  the 
people  to  the  UmonJ*    While  he 
deals  Its  this  blow,  he  professes 
an   ardent   desire  to  see  the  debt 
speedily  extinguished.     He  must 
excuse  me,  however^  for   feeling 
some  distrust  on  that  subject  until 
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I  find  this  diq;)osit]on  maiufesled  selfish  feelings  which  hmd 
by  something  suonger  than  pro-  to  the  footstool  of  a  despot  bf 
fessioos.     Sir,  if  I  were  at  liberty  bonds  as  strong  and  enduriDg  as 
to  judge  of  the  course  which   he  those  which  attach  them  to  free 
would  pursue,  from  the  princi^  institutions, 
pies  which  be  has  laid  down   in        The  honorable  gendeman  from 
relation  to  this  matter,  I  should  Massachusetts  has  gone  out  of  his 
be  bound  to  conclude,  that  he  way  to  pass  a  high  ealogium  on 
will  be   found  acting  with  tlmse  the  State  of  Ohio.     In  the  most 
with  whom  it  is  a  darling  object  impassioned  tones  of  eloquence, 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  pub-  he  described  her  majestic  march 
Jic  debt.  to   greatness.     He  told  us  that. 
Sir,  let  me  tell  that  gentleman,  having  already  left  all  the  other 
that  the  South  repudiates  the  idea  States  far  behiod,  she  wasnovr 
that  a  pecuniary  dtpendenct    on  passing  by  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
the   Federal   Govemroent  is  one  vania,  and  about  to  take  her  stft- 
Xi{  the  legitimate  means  of  holding  tion   by  the  side  of  New  York. 
the  States  together.     A  moneyed  To  all  this  I  was  disposed  moat 
interest  in  the  Government  is  es-  cordiidly    to    respond*   •  When, 
sentially  a  base  interest.     The  however,  he  proceeded  tocontrasc 
link  which  binds  the  public  credi-  the  State  of  Ohio  with  Kentucky, 
tors,  as  suchy  to  their  country,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the'  latter, 
binds  them  equally  to  all  Govern-  I  listened  to  him  with  regret;  and 
orients,  whether  arbitrary  or  free,  when  he  proceeded  further  to  at- 
(In  -a  free  Government,  this  princi-  tribute  the  great,  and,  as  be  sup- 
-pleof  abject  dependence,  if  ex-  posed,  acknowledged  superioritjr 
-tended  through  all  the  ramifica-  of  the    former    in    populadoo, 
4ions  of  society,  nnjst  be  fatal  to  wealth,  and  general  prosperity,  to 
liberty.     Already  have  we  made  the  policy  of  Nathan  Dane,  of 
alarming  strides  in  that  direction.  Massachusetts,  wliich  had  secured 
The  entire-class  of  manufacturers,  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  (by  the 
the  iioldefs  of  stocks,  wuh  their  Ordinance  of  '87)  a  powdaiiim 
iiundreds  of   millions  of  capital,  of  free  meUj  I  will  confess  that 
are  held  to  the  Government  by  my  feelings  suffered  a  revulsion, 
the  strong  link  of  pecunt«rrytn^er-  which    I  am  now  unable  to  de- 
ests ;    millions  of  people,  entire  scribe  in  any  language  sufficientiy 
sections  of  country,  int^ested,  or  respectful  towards  the  gentleman 
believing  themselves  to  be  so,  in  from  Massachusetts.   In  contrast- 
the  public  lands,   and  the  public  ing  tjie  Statq  of  Ohio  with  Ken- 
treasure,   are  bound  to  the  Gov-  tucky,  fortliepurposeof  poiDting 
ernment  by   the  expectation  of  out  the  superiority  of  the  farmer^ 
pecuniary  favors.     If  ^this  sys-  and  of  attributing  that  superiority 
tem  is  carried  much  farther,  no  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  ihetme 
man  can  fail  to  see,  that  every  State,  and  its    absence   in    the 
generous  motive  of  attachment  to  other,  I  thought  I  could  discern 
the   country  will  be  destroyed,  the  very    spirit  of  the  Missouri 
and  in  its  place  will   spring  up  question     intruded  into  this  de- 
ibose  low,  grovelling,  base  and  bate,  for  objects  best  known  to 
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the  gentleman  himself.  Did  that 
geotleman,  when  he  formed  the 
determination  to  cross  the  south- 
ern border,  in  order  to  invade  the 
State  of  Soutli  Carolina,  deem  it 
prudent  or  necessary  to  enlist  un- 
der his  banners  the  pr^ndicts  of 
the  worlds  which,  like  Swiss 
troops,  may  be  engaged  in  any 
cause,  and  are  prepared  to  serve 
under  any  leader?  Or  was  it 
supposed  that,  in  a  premeditated 
and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the 
South,  it  was  advisable  to  begin 
by  a  gentle  admonition  of  our 
supposed  weakness^  in  order  to 
previent  us  from  making  that  firm 
and  manly  resistance,  due  to  our 
own  character  and  our  dearest 
interest  ?  Mr  President,  the  im- 
pression which  has  gone  abroad, 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Souths  as 
connected  with  the  slave  question^ 
exposes  us  to  such  constant  at- 
tacks, has  done  us  so. much  inju- 
ry, and  is  calculated  to  produce 
such  infinite  mischiefs,  that  I  em- 
brace the  occasion  presented  by 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  of 
Massachusetts,  to  declare  that  we 
are  ready  to  meet  the  question 
promptly  and  fearlessly. 

We  are  ready  to  make  up  the 
issue  with  the  gentleman,  as  to 
the  influence  of  slavery  on  indi- 
vidual and  national  character  — 
oo  the  prosperity  and  greatness, 
either  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
particular  States.  When  arraign- 
ed before  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion, on  his  charge  of  slavery,  we 
can  stand  up  with  conscious  rec* 
titude,  plead  not  guilty,  and  put 
ourselves  upon  God  and  our 
country.  We  will  not  stop  to  in- 
quire whether  the  black  man,  as 
some  i^ilosophers  have  contend- 
ed, is  of  an  inferior  race,  nor 


whether  his  color  and  condition 
are  the  effects  of  a  curse  inflicted 
for  the  oflfences  of  his  ancestors  ? 
We  deal  in  no  abstractions.     We 
will  not    look  back    to  inquire 
whether  our  fathers  were  guiltless 
in   introducing   slaves     into  this 
country.     If  an   inquiry  should 
ever  be  instituted  in  these  mat- 
ters, however,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  profits  of  the  slave  trade  were 
not  confined  to  the  South.    South- 
em  ships   and  Southern   sailors 
were  not  the  instruments  of  bring- 
ing slaves  to  the  shores  of  Ameri- 
ca, nor  did  our  merchants  reap 
the  profits  of  that  *  accursed  traf- 
fic'    But  we  will  pass  over  all 
this.     If  slavery,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists in  this  country,  be  an  evil, 
we  of  the  present  day, /bund  it 
ready  made  to  our  hands.    Find- 
ing our  lot  cast  among  a  people 
whom  God  had  manifestly  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  we  did  not  sit 
down   to  speculate  on    abstract 
questions  of  theoretical  liberty. 
We  met  it  as  a  practical  question 
of  obligation  and  duty.     We  re- 
solved to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation  in  which  Providence  had 
placed  us,  and  to   fulfil  the  high 
trust  which  had  devolved  upon  us 
as  the  owners  of  slaves,  in  the 
only  way   in  which  such   a  trust 
could  be  fulfilled  without  spread- 
ing miserj'  and  ruin  throughout  the 
land.    We  found  that  we  had  to 
deal  with  a  people  whose  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  habits  and 
character,  totally  disqualified  them 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  bles- 
sings of  fi'eedom.     We  could  not 
send  them  back  to  the   shores 
from  whence  their  fathers    had 
been  taken ;  their  numbers  for- 
bade the  thought,  even  if  we  did 
not  know  that  their  condition  here 
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is  infinitely  preferable  to  what  it 
possibly  could  be  among  the  bar- 
ren sands  and  savage  tribes  of  Af- 
rica ;  and  it  was  wholly  irreconci- 
lable with  all  our  notions  of  hu- 
manity to  tear  asunder  the  tender 
ties  which  they  had  formed  among 
usy  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  a  false 
philanthropy. 

When  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  adopts  and  reiter- 
ates the  old  charge  of  weakness 
as  resulting  from  slavery,  I  must 
be  permitted  to  call  for  the  proof 
of  those  blighting  effects  which  he 
ascribes  to  its  influence. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose 
that,  in  any  possible  state  of  things, 
the  people  of  a  country  could  be 
called  out  en  masscy  or  that  half, ' 
or  a  third,  or  even  a  fifth  part  of 
the  physical  force  of  any  country 
could  ever  be  brought  into  the 
field.  The  difficulty  is  not  to 
procure  men,  but  to  provide  the 
tncaru  of  maintaining  them  ;  and 
in  this  view  of  the  subject  it  may 
be  asked  whctlier  the  Southern 
Stales  crc  not  a  source  of  strength 
and  power,  and  not  of  wcalcness  to 
the  country  ? 

I  know  it  has  been  supposed 
by  certain  ill-informed  persons, 
that  the  South  exists  only  by  the 
countenance  and  protection  of  the 
North.  This  is  the  idlest  of  all 
idle  and  .ridiculous  fancies  that 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man.  In  every  state  of  this 
Union,  except  one,  the  free  white 
population  actually  preponderates; 
while  in  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  (wh^re  the  average  white 
population  is  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  tohole)  the  slaves  are 
kept  in  endre  subjection;  it  is 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  the 


Southern  States  cmiid  ever  fiad 
the  smallest  difficulty  in  this  re- 
spect. On  this  subject,  as  on  all 
others,  we  ask  nothiog  of  eiir 
Noiihem  brethren  but  to  ^  let  us 
alone.'  Licave  us  to  the  undis- 
turbed management  of  our  domes- 
tic concerns,  and  the  direction  of 
our  own  industry,  and  we  will  ask 
no  more. 

But,  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  effect 
of  slavery  on  national  wealth  «id 
prosperity,  if  we  may  trust  to  ex-* 
perience,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  never  yet  produced  any 
injurious  effect  on  individual  or 
national  character.  Look  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  country, 
from  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  down  to  the  present 
hour ,  where  are  there  to  be  found 
brighter  examples  of  intellectual 
and  moral  greatness,  than  have 
been  exhibited  by  the  sons  of  the 
South?  From  the  Father  of 
ms  Country,  down  to  the  ois* 
TiNGUisHED  Crieftain,  who  ha« 
been  elevated  by  a  grateful  peo- 
ple to  the  highest  office  in  their 
gift,  the  interval  is  filled  up  by  a 
long  line  of  orators,  of  statesmen, 
and  of  heroes,  justly  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  ornaments  of  their 
country,  and  the  benefactors  of 
mankind.  Look  at  *  the  Old  Do- 
minion,' great  and  magnanimous 
Virginia,  *  whose  jewels  are  her 
sons.'  Is  there  any  State  in  this 
Union  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of 
the  country  ?  Sir,  I  will  yieW 
the  whole  question  — I  will  ao 
knowledge  the  fatal  effects  of 
slavery  upon  character,  if  anyone 
can  say,  that  for  noble  disinteiw 
estedness,  ardent  love  of  eountrj) 
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cubed  virtue,  and  a  pure  and 
liolj  devotfOB  to  liberty  the  peo< 
flk  of  the  Soutbera  States  have 
ever  been  surpassed  by  any  in 
tfae  worid. 

b  the  ceurse  of  my   ibrmer 
lemarksy   Mr  President^  I  took 
oeeami  id  depreeate,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  evils,  the  ceaaoluibK 
iianofikU  (Savemmeni.  The  gen*. 
tfefsan  takes  alarm  at  the  sound. 
*  drntoUdatum^   (ike  the  tar^^ 
grates  upon  his  ear.      He   tells 
OB  *  we  have  heard  much  of  late 
about  consolidation ;  that  it  is  the 
raHyiDg  word  for  all  who  are  en* 
desvoring  to  weaken  the  Vnum^ 
by  adding  to  the  power  of  the 
States.'    But  consolidation  (says 
the  gentleman)  was  the  very  ob- 
jeet  for  which  the    Union   was 
formed }  and,  in  support  of  that 
opmioB,  he  read  a  pasaage   from 
tbe  address  of  the  President  of 
the     Convention    to    Congress, 
which  be  assumes  to  be  authority 
OB  kis  Side  of  the  question.     The 
pntleman  is  mistaken.    The  ob* 
jeet  of  tbe  frarqers  of  the  Con- 
stitiition,  as  disok»ed  in  that  ad- 
dress, was  not  the  eomolidation 
^  the  Oovernmenii  but  ^  the  con- 
solidation of  tbe  Union.'    It  was 
not  to  draw  power  from  the  States 
in  order  lo  transfer  it  to  a  great 
Niational  Government,  but,  in  the 
laogoage  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
'to  mm 2i mare  perfect    Union,* 
—  and    by    wliet    means  ^    By 
'establishing    justice,  promoting 
domesbc  tranquillity,  and  securing 
die  Uesmigs  ot  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  f '  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  gentleman's  reading, 
tbe  object  of  the  Constitution  was. 
t0edn$oliiaie  the  (roMmment,  and 
tbe  means  would  seem  to  be,  the 
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promotion  of  injustice^  causing 
d<Mne8tic  diicord,  and  depriving 
the  States  and  the  people  '  of  the 
blessings  of  liberty'  forever. 

The  gentleman  boasts  of  be- 
longing to  the  party  of  National 
KepuBLiCANs.   National  Repub-r 
licans !  —  a  new  name,  (or  a  very 
old  thing.    The  national  repub- 
licans of  the  present  day  were  the 
fedtralisU  of  '98,  wl»  became 
federal  repubiican$  during  the  war 
of  1813,  and  were  manufactured 
into  national  republieam  some- 
where about  the  year  1825.    As 
a  party,  (by  whatever  name  dis- 
tinguished,) tliey  have  always  been 
animated  by  the  same  principles, 
and  have  kept  steadily  in  view  a 
common  object,  the  consolidation 
of  the  Government.    The  party 
to  which  I  am  proud   of  having 
belonged,  from   the    very  com- 
mencement of  my  political  life  to 
the  present  day,  were  the  Demo* 
crats  of  '98,   (Anarchists,  Anti- 
Federalists,  Bevolutionists,  I  tlunk 
they  were    sometimes    called.) 
They  assumed  the  name  o(  JJem* 
Qcratic  Republicans  in  18S2,  and 
hnve  retained    their  name   and 
principles  up  to  the  present  hour. 
True  to  their  political  faith,  they 
have  always,  as  a  party,  been,  in 
favor  of   limitations  of  powers 
they  have  insisted  tliat  all  powers 
Jiot  delegated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  reserved ;  an4  have 
been  constantly  struggling,  aa  ^h^v 
now  are,  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  being  swallowed  up  by  one 
greait  coi^solidated  governm.^ot.. 

The  true  distinction  between 
these  pt^tiea  ia  laid  down  in  a 
celebrated  <nanifesto  issued  by  the 
Convention  of  the  Federalists  of 
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Massachusetts,  assembled  in  Bos- 
ton, in  February,  1824,  on  the 
occasion  of  organizing  a  party 
opposition  to  the  reelection  of 
Governor  Eustis.  The  gentleman 
win  recognise  this  as  *  the  canon- 
ical book  of  political  scripture  ;' 
and  it  instructs  us  that, '  when  the 
American  Colonies  redeemed 
themselves  from  British  bondage, 
and  became  so  many  indqfendent 
nations^  they  proposed  to  form  a 
National  Union  —  (not  bl  fed- 
eral Union,  sir,  but  a  National 
Union.)  Those  who  were  in  favor 
of  a  union  of  the  States  in  this 
form,  became  known  by  the  name 
of  federalists  ;  those  who  wanted 
no  union  of  the  States,  or  dis- 
liked the  proposed  form  of  union, 
became  known  by  the  name  of 
anti-federalists. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  while  he  exoner- 
ates me  personally,  from  the 
charge,  intimates  that  there  is  a 

f)arty  in  the  country  who  are 
ooking  to  disunion.  If  he  had 
stopped  there,  the  accusation 
would  have  '  passed  by  me  as  the 
idle  wind  which  I  regard  not.' 
But  when  he  goes  on  to  give  to 
his  accusation  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name,  by  quoting  the  ex- 
pression of  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  South  Carolina,  (Dr  Cooper) 
*  that  it  was  time  for  the  South  to 
calculate  the  value  of  the  Union,' 
and  in  the  language  of  the  bitter- 
est sarcasm,  adds,  *  surely  then 
the  Union  tannot  last  longer  than 
July,  1831,'  —  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake  either  the  allusion,  or  the 
object  of  the  gentleman.  The 
Senate  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
remember,  that  at  the  time  this 
unprovoked  and  uncalled  for  at- 


tack was  made  upon  the  Smtii^ 
not  one  word  had  been  uttered 
by  me,  in  disparagement  of  Neir 
England,  nor  had  I  made  the 
most  distant  allusion  either  to  the 
Senator  iirom  Massachusetts,  or 
the  State  he  represents.  But, 
that  gentleman  has  thought  proper, 
for  purposes  best  known  to  hioa- 
self,  to  strike  the  South,  through 
me,  the  most  unworthy  of  her 
servants.  He  has  crossed  the 
border,  he  has  invaded  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  is  making  war 
upon  her  citizens,  and<endeavor* 
ing  to  overthrow  her  principles 
and   her  institutions.     When  he 

rrovokes  me  to  such  a  conflict, 
meet  him  at  the  threshold. 
It  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance, 
Mr  President,  that  I  enter  upon 
the  performance  of  this  part  of 
my  duty — I  shrink  ainiost  instinc- 
tively m>m  a  course,  however  ne- 
cessary, which  may  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  excite  sectional  feelings,  and 
sectional  jealousies.  But  the  task 
has  been  forced  upon  me ;  and  I 
proceed  right  onward  to  the  per- 
formance of  my  duty.  Be  the 
consequences  what  they  may,  the 
responsibility  is  with  those  who 
have  imposed  upon  me  this  ne- 
cessity. The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  thought  proper  to 
cast  the  first  stone;  and  if  he 
shall  find,  according  to  a  homely 
adage,  Uhat  he  lives  in  a  glass 
house'  — -  on  his  head  be  the  con- 
sequences. If  there  be  one  State 
in  the  Union,  Mr  President,  (and 
I  say  it  not  in  a  boastful  spirit)  that 
may  challenge  comparisons  with 
any  other  for  a  uniform,  zealous, 
ardent  and  uncalculating  devotion 
to  the  Unk>n,  that  State  is  South 
Carolina.     From  the  very  com- 
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'meneement  of  the  Revohition  up 
to  tins  hour,  there  is  oo  sacrifice, 
kowever  great,  she  has  not  cheer- 
faUy  made ;  no  service  she  has 
ever  hesitaied  to  perform.  She 
has  adhered  to  you  in  your  pros- 
perity ;  but  in  your  adversity  she 
has  clung  to  you  witli  more^  than 
filial  affection. 

What,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of 
the  South  duringtbe  Revolution ? 
I  honor  New  England  for  her 
conduct  in  that  glorious  sUruggle. 
But  great  as  b  the  praise  which 
belongs  to  her,  I  think  at  least 
equal  honor  is  due  to  the  South. 
They  espoused  the  quarrel  of  their 
brethren,  with  a  generous  zeal, 
which  did  not  suffer  them  to  stop 
to  calculate  their  interest  in  the 
dispute.  Favorites  of  the  mother 
country,  possessed  of  neither  ships 
nor  seamen  to  create  a  commercial 
rivalship,  they  might  have  found 
in  their  situation  a  guarantee,  that 
their  trade  would  be  forever  fos- 
tered and  protepted  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. But  trampling  on  all  con- 
siderations either  of  interest  or  of 
'  safety,  they  rushed  into  the  con- 
flict, and  fighting  for  principle, 
perilled  all,  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
freedom.  Never  was  there  ex- 
hibited in  the  history  of  the  world 
higher  Examples  of  noble  daring, 
dreadful  suflfering  and  heroic  en- 
durance, than  by  the  whigs  of 
Carolina,  during  the  Revolution. 
The  whole  State,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea,  was  overrun  by 
an  overwhelming  force  of  the  ene- 
my. The  fruits  of  industry  per- 
ished on  the  spot  where  they 
were  produced,  or  were  consumed 
by  the  foe.  The  ^  plains  of  Car- 
olina' drank  up  tha  most  precious 
blood  of  her  citizens  !  Black  and 


smoking  ruins  marked  the  places 
which  had  been  the  habitations  of 
her  children !  Driven  from  their 
homes,  into  the  gloomy  and  almos 
impenetrable  swamps,  even  there 
the  spirit  of  liberty  survived,  and 
South  Carolina  (sustained  by  the 
example  of  iier  Sumpters  and  her 
Marions,)  proved  by  her  conduct, 
that  though  her  soil  might  be  over- 
run, the  spirit  of  her  people  was 
invincible. 

But  our  country  was  soon  call- 
ed upon  to  engage  in  another  re- 
volutionary sti-uggle,  and  that  too 
was  a  struggle  for  principle.  I 
mean  the  political  revolution  which 
dates  back  to  '98,  and  which,  if  it 
had  not  been  successfully  achiev- 
ed, wquld  have  left  us  none  of 
the  fruits  of  the  revolution  of  '76. 
The  revdution  of  '98  restored 
the  Constitution,  rescued  the  lib- 
erty of  the  citizen  from  the  grasp  of 
those  who  were  aiming  at  its  life, 
and  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
Mr  Jefiferson,  '  saved  the  Consti- 
tution at  its  last  gasp.'  And  by 
whom  was  it  achieved?  By  the 
South,  aided  only  by  the  democ- 
racy of  the  North  and  West. 

I  come  now  to  the  war  of  1812, 
a  war  which  I  well  remember  was 
called  in  derision,  (while  its  event 
was  doubtful,)  the  Southern  war, 
and  sometimes  the  Carolina  war ; 
but  which  is  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  done  moro 
for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  than  all  other  events 
in  our  history  put  together.  What 
were  the  objects  of  that  war  ? 
'  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights  I ' 
It  was  for  the  protection  of  North- 
ern shipping  and  New  England 
seamen,  that  the  country  flew  to 
arms.     What  interest   had    the 
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fioath  ill  tliait  contest?  If  they 
had  sat  down  coolij  to  calculate 
the  value  of  their  interests  tnvolv* 
e<l  in  it,  they  would  have  found 
tliat  they  had  everything  to  lose, 
«nd  nothing  to  gain,  nut  with 
that  generous  devmton  to  country 
so  characteristic  of  the  Sooth,  they 
only  asked,  if  the  rights  of  any 
portion  of  their  feltow-Kritizens  had 
been  invaded  ;  and  when  told  that 
Northern  ships  and  New  England 
seamen  had  been  arrested  on  the 
common  highway  of  nations,  they 
feh  that  the  honor  of  their  country 
was  assailed  ;  and  acting  on  that 
exalted  sentiment '  which  feels  a 
stain  like  a  wound,'  they  resolved 
to  seek  in  open  war,  for  a  redress 
of  those  injuries,  which  it  did  not 
become  freemen  to  endure.  The 
whole  South,  animated  as  by  a 
common  impulse,  cordially  united 
in  declaring  and  promoting  tliat 
war.  Soudi  Carolina  sent  to  youT 
councils,  as  the  advocates  and 
supporters  of  that  war,  the  noblest 
of  her  sons.  How  they  ftdfiUed 
that  trust,  let  a  graterul  ^coorttry 
tell.  Not  a  measure  was  adopted, 
not  a  battle  fought,  not<  a  victory 
won,  which  contributed  in  any  de- 
gree, to  the  success  of  that  war,  to 
which  Southern  H;ouncils  and 
Soutliern  valor  did  not  largelycon- 
(ribute.  Since  South  Carolina  is 
assailed,  I  must  be  «uffi;red  to 
speak  it  to  her  praise,  that  at  the 
very  fnoment  when4n  one  quarter, 
we  heard  it  solemnly  proclaimed 
*  that  it  did  not  become  a  religious 
and  moral  people  to  rejoice  at  the 
victories  of  our  army  or  our  navy,* 
her  Legislature  unanimously 

'  Resolved,  That  we  will   cor- 
dially support  the  Government  in 


the  vigorous  prosecntwn  of  div 
war,  until  a  peace  can  be  obtained 
on  honorable  terms,  and  we  will 
cheerfully  submit  to  every  priva- 
tion that  may  be  required  of  ita, 
by  our  Government,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object.' 

South  Carolina  redeemed  that 
pledge.  She  threw  open  her 
treasury  to  the  Government. 
She  put  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  officers  oftheUnited  States 
all  that  she  possessed  —  her  men, 
her  money  and  her  arms.  She 
appropriated  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  on  her  o'.vn  account,  in 
defence  of  her  maritime  frontier, 
ordered  a  brigade  of  State  troops 
to  be  raised,  and  when  leh  to 
protect  herself  by  her  own  means, 
never  sufTered  the  enemy  to  touch 
her  soil,  without  being  instantly 
^driven  off  or  captured. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the 
South  —  such  the  conduct  of  my 
own  State  in  that  dark  hotur 
'  which  tried  men's  souls.' 

When  I  look  back  and  con- 
template the  spectacle  exhibited 
at  that  time,  in  another  quarter  of 
the  Union,  when  I  think  of  the 
conduct  of  certain  portions  of 
New  England,  and  remember  the 
part  which  was  acted  on  that 
memorable  occasion  by  the  po- 
litical associates  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  —  nay, 
when  I  follow  that  gentleman  into 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  lis- 
ten to  his  voice  during  the  darkest 
period  of  the  war,  1  am  indeed 
astonished  that  he  should  venture 
to  touch  upon  the  topics  which 
he  has  introduced  into  this  debate. 
South  Carolina  reproached  by 
Massachusetts !  And  from  whoia 
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does  the  accusatioa  come  ?  Not 
from  the  Democracy  of  New 
Eoglaod ;  for  they  have  been  ia 
tiiues  past,  as  they  are  now,  the 
Uriends  aod  allies  of  the  South. 
No,  sir,  the  accusatioa  comes 
from  that  party,  whose  acts,  dur- 
iog  the  most  trying  and  eventful 
period  of  our  national  history, 
were  of  such  a  character  that 
their  own  Legislature,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  actually  blotted  them 
out  from  their  records,  as  a  stain 
upon  the  honor  of  (he  country. 
But  bow  can  they  ever  be  blotted 
out  from  the  recollection  of  any 
one  who  had  a  heart  to  feel,  a 
mind  to  comprehend  and  a  memo- 
ry to  retain,  the  events  of  that 
day?  I  shall  not  attempt ,  to 
write  the  history  of  the  party  in 
New  England,  to  which  I  have 
alluded  —  the  war  party  in  peace, 
and  the  peace  party  in  war. 
Thai  task  I  shall  leave  to  some 
future  biographer  of  Nathan 
Dane,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be 
found  quite  easy  to  prove  tliat 
the  peace  party  of  MassachuseUs 
were  the  only  defenders  of  their 
country,  during  the  war,  and  ac- 
tually achieved  all  our  victories 
by  land  and  sea.  In  the  mean- 
time, sir,  and  until  that  history 
shall  be  written,  I  propose,  with 
the  feeble  and  glimmering  lights 
which  I  possess,  to  review  the 
conduct  of  this  party,  in  connex- 
ion witl)  the  war,  and  the  events 

•  which  immediately  preceded  it. 

It  will  be  recollected   tliat  our 

freat  causes  of  quarrel  with  Great 
Britain,  were  ber  depredations  on 

•  Northern  commerce,  and  the  im- 
pressment of  New  England  sea- 
men. From  eveiy  quarter  we 
were  called  upon  lot  protection* 
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Importunate  as  the  Wen  is  now 
represented  to  be,  on  another 
subject,  the  importunity  of  the 
East  on  that  occasion  was  faCr 
greater.  I  bold  in  my  hands  the 
evidence  of  the  fact.  Here  ar« 
petitions,  memorials  and  remoiH 
strances,  from  all  parts  of  New. 
England,  setting  forth  the  injus- 
tice, the  oppressions,  the  depre? 
dadons,  the  insults,  the  outrages, 
committed  by  Great  Briuiii 
against  the  unoffending  com- 
merce and  seamen  of  New  Eng* 
land,  and  calling  upon  Congress 
for  redress. 

The  conduct  of  Great  Britain, 
we  were  then  told,  was '  an  out* 
rage  upon  our  natbnal  indepen* 
dence.'  These  cjainors,  which 
commenced  as  early  as  January, 
1806,  were  continued  up  to  181,2. 
In  a  message  from  the  Governor 
of  one  of  the  New  England 
States,  as  late  as  the  10th  of 
October,  1811,  this  language  is 
held :  'A  manly  and  decisive 
cour^  has  become  indispensable : 
a  course  to  satisfy  foreign  nationa, 
that  while  we  desire  peace,  we 
have  the  means  and  the  spirit  lo 
repel  aggression.  Wq  are  false 
to  ourselves,  when  our  commerce 
or  our  territory  is  invaded  with 
impunity*' 

About  this  tiane,  however,  a 
remarkable  change  was  observa- 
ble in  the  tone  and  temper  of 
those  who  had  been  endeavoring 
to  force  the  country  into  a  war. 
,  The  language  of  complaint  was 
changed  into  that  of  iosuil,  and 
calk  for  proteetioo,  converted  in- 
to reproaebes. 

The  war  at  length  came,  and 
what  did  we  behold  ?  The  very 
men  who  bad  been  for  six  yisars 
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clamorous  hr  wir,  Knd  for  whose 
protectbn  it  was  waged,  became 
at  once  equally  ciamoroua  against 
it.    Tbey  had  received  a  miracu- 
lous visitation ;  a  new  light  had 
suddenly    beamed     upon    their 
minds,  the  scales  fell  from  their 
eyes,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
the  war  was  declared  from  '*  aub*- 
iinriency  to  France ;'    and  that 
Congress  and  the  Executive  ^  had 
sold   themselves  to  Napoleon ;' 
that  Great  Britain  had  in    fact 
*  done  us  no  essential  injury ;'  that 
she  was'  the  bulwark  of  our  re- 
ligion ;'tbat  where '  she  took  one 
of  our  ships,  she  protected  twen* 
ty/   and  that  if  Great  Britain  had 
impressed  a  few  of  our  seamen, 
it  was  because  '  she  could  not 
distinguish  them  from  her  own.' 
:And  so  far  did  this  spirit  e&tend, 
that  a  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  actually  fell 
to  calculation,  and  discovered,  to 
their  infinite  satisfaction,  but  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  the  world 
beside,  that  only  eleven  Mass^ 
chtisetts  sailors  had   ever  'been 
impressed.    Wooderful  discove- 
ry !    The  Secretary  of  State  had 
coliected  authentic  lists  of  no  less 
than    six    thousand    impressed 
AmericaDS«    Lord     Castlereagb 
himself    acknowledeced     sixteen 
hundred.      Cakiilations  on   the 
basis  of  the  number  found    on 
board  of  theGuerriere,  the  Mace- 
donian, the  Java,  and  other  Brit- 
ish  ships  (captured  by  the  skill 
and  gallantry  6(   those  heroe?, 
whose     achievements  are     the 
treasured    monuments  of  their 
country's  glory),  fixed  the  num- 
ber at  seven  thousand ;  and  yet, 


it  seems,  MasBachusetls  had  iosi 
but  eleven !  Eleven  Massa^t^ 
setts  saibrs  taken  by  mistake  !  A 
cause  at  war,  indeed  !  Their 
ships,  too,  the  capture  of  wiaoh 
had  threatened  '  universal  bank- 
ruptcy,' it  was  diseovered  that 
Great  Britain  was  their  friend  aad 
protector ;  *  where  she  had  taken 
one,  she  had  protected  twentj.' 
Then  was  tlie  discovery  made 
that  subserviency  to  France,  hos- 
tility to  commerce, '  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  South  and 
the  West  to  break  down  the 
Eastern  States,  and  especially 
(as  reported  by  a  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature), 
lo  force  the  s(X)s  of  commerce 
to  populate  the  wilderness,'  were 
the  true  causes  of  the  war.* 

But  let  us  look  a  little  farth^ 
into  the  conduct  of  the    peace 
paity  of  New  England,  at  that 
important  crisis.     Whatever  dif- 
Terence  of   opinion    might  ha^e 
existed  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
^war,  the  country  had  a  right  to 
expect   that  when  once  tAvo}?- 
ed  in  the  contest,  all  Anieriea 
would  have   cordially   united  in 
its  support.    The  war  efiected, 
in  its  progress,  a  union  of  all  par- 
ties at  the  South.    Bet  not  so  in 
New  England  ;  there,  great  ef- 
forts wei^e  made  to  stir  up  dhe 
minds  of  the  people  to  oppose  it. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  to  em- 
barrass the  financial  operations  of 
the  Government,  to  prevent  the 
enlistment  of  troops,  to  keep  back 
the  men  and  money  of  New  Eng- 
land from  the  service    of    the 
Union,  to  force  the  President  from 
his  seat.     Yes,  sir,  <  the  Islttid 
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•f  Eibn  !  or  ti  bidier !'  ^ere  the  wu  fiuffieieDtl^  prepared  (pr  tbe 
«itefnatii^es  tliey  preseiitdd  to  the  meassre,  tbe  eelebrated  Haniiai^ 
^Lcellent  and  venerable  Jameii  Coaventiotiwasgoitap^  not  as  an 
iladison.ThewBrvasfunherop-  actofafew  unaiiihorisied  indi<^ 
posed  by  openly  canykig  on  iHicft  Tiduals,  but  by  atsthority  of  the 
trade  with  tbe  enemy^  by  permit-  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  I 
tiogtbat^nemy  to  establish  lierself  do  not 'desire  to  call  in  question 
4X1  the  Tery  soil  of  Masaaohusetts,  tbe^nodves  of  tbe  gentlenea  who 
md  by  opening  a  free  trade  be-  composed  that  assembly^  1  knew 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Aroeri-  many  of  them  to  be  in  private 
ea,  with  a  separate  Custom  House,  life  accomplished  and  honorable 
Yes,  sir,  those  who  cannot 'endure  men,  and  1  doubt  not  there  were 
the  thought  that  we  should  insist  some  among  them  who  did  not 
on  a  free  trade  in  time  of  pro-  percmve  the  dangerous  tendency 
found  peace,  could  withoift  scru-  of  their  proceedings.  I  will  even 
pie  claim  and  exercise  the  right  go  further,  aod  say,  that  if  the 
of  carr}'ing  on  a  free  trade  with  authors  of  tbe  Hartford  Conven* 
tbe  enemy  in  a  time  of  war ;  and  tion  believed,  that  <  gross,  delibe* 
finally  by  getting  up  the  renown-  rate,  and  palpable  violations  of 
ed  *  Hartford  Convention,'  and  the  Constitution'  had  taken  phce, 
preparing  nhe  way  fer  an  open  utterly  destructive  of  their  rights 
resistance  to  the  Government,  and  interests,  I  should  be  the  last 
and  a  separation  of  the  States,  man  to  deny  their  right  to  resort 
If  I  am  asked  for  tbe  proof  of  1o  any  constitutional  measures  fet 
those  things,  I  fearlessly  appeal  redress.  But,  in  any  view  of  the 
to  cotemporary  history,  to  the  case,  the  time  when,  and  the  cir* 
pubKc  documents  of  the  country^  cumstanees  under,  which  that 
10  the  recorded  opinions,  and  convention  assembled,  as  well  as 
acts  of  public  asseiriblKes,  to  tbe  the  measures  recommended,  ren- 
deelaranon  and  acknowledgments,  der  their  conduct,  in  my  opinion, 
since  made,  of  the  Executive  and  wholly  indefensible.  Let  us  con- 
Legislature  of Massacbusc^s  her-  temphite  for  a  m6ment,  the 
self.  spectacle  then  exhibhed  to  the 

Mr  Haytie  then  proceeded  to  view  of  the  worid.  I  will  not  go 
illustrate  die  prevailing  feeling  in  over  fhe  disasters  of  the  war,  nor 
the  Eastern  States  during  tbe  describe  the  diificuhies  in  which 
war,  by  reading  extracts  from  the  the  Government  was  involved. 
OKve  Braneii,  in  which  are  cd-  h  will  be  recoUcfcted  that  its 
lected  quotations  from  the  speech-  credit  was  nearly  gone.  Wash- 
es of  excited  partisans,  fast  ser-  ingtoh  had  fiillen,  Ae  whole  coast 
monsof  pblitieal  divines,'  aod  es-  was  blockaded,  and  aninsmense 
sAys  in  newspapers,  whh  the  de-  force  collected  in  the  West  Indies 
*sign  of  proving  the  disaffection  was  i^ut  to,  make  a  descent, 
of  tbe  inhabhants  of  tfiose  SStates  which  it  was  supposed  we  had  no 
at  that  critical  moment.  He  then  means  of  resisting.  In  this  at^l 
said,  that —  state  of  our  public  afiairs,   when 

As  soon  as  the  piibKe  mind  the  Government  seemed  almost 
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to  be  tottering  oo  its  base,  wben 
Great  Britain,  relieved  from  all 
her  other  enemies,  had  proclaim- 
ed her  purpose  of  ^  reducing  us 
to  unconditional  submission'  — 
we  beheld  the  peace  party  of 
New  England  (in  the  language 
of  the  work  before  us),  pursuing 
a  -course  calculated  to  do  more 
injury  to  their  country,  and  to 
render  England  more  efiective 
-service  than  all  her  armies. 
Those  who  could  not  find  in  their 
hearts  to  rejoice  at  our  victories, 
sang  Te  Deum  at  the  King's 
Ohapel,  in  Boston,  for  the  resto- 
ratiop  of  the  Bourbons.  Those 
who  could  not  consent  to  illumi- 
aaie  their  dwellings  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Guerriere,  could  give 
visible  tokens  of  their  joy  at  the 
fall  of  Detroit.  The  '  beacon 
fires'  of  their  hills  were  lighted 
iip,  not  for  the  encouragement  of 
•their  friends,  but  as  signals  to  the 
enemy ;  and  in  the  gloomy  bpurs 
of  midnight,  the  very  lights  burn-, 
ed  blue.  Such  were  the  dark 
and  portentous  signs  of  the  times, 
which  ushered  into  being  the  re- 
nowned Hartford  Convention. 
That  convention  met,  and  from 
their  proceedings  it  appears,  that 
their  chief  object  was  to  keep 
back  the  men  and  money  of  New 
England  from  the  service  of  the 
Umon,  and  to  effect  radical 
changes  in  the  Government  — 
changes  that  can  never  be  effect- 
ed without  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  anitecessary  to  trace  the 
matter  further,  or  to  ask  what 
would  have  been  the  next  diop- 
ter in  this  history,  if  the  measures 
recommended  had  been  carried 
into  effect ;  and  if,  with  the  men 


and  money  of  New  Eoglawi 
withheld  from  the  Governmeotof 
the  United  States,  she  had  been 
Withdrawn  from  the  war.;  if  New 
Orleans  hacf  fallen  into  the  baods 
of  the  enemy,  and  iU  without 
troops  and  almost  destitute  of 
money,  the  Southern  and  the 
Western  States  had  been  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the 
recovery  of  New  Orleans?  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  issue  o( 
the  contest,  the  Union  must  have 
been  dissolved.  But  a  wise  and 
just  Providence,  which  '  shapes 
our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we 
will,'  gave  us  the  victory,  and 
crowned  our  efibrts  with  a  gfoii- 
ous  peace.  The  ambassadocs 
of  Hartford  were  seen  retracis^ 
their  steps  from  Washington,  ^  the 
bearers  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy.'  Courage  and  patriot- 
ism triumphed  —  the  country  was 
saved  —  the  Union  was  preserv- 
ed. And  are  we,  Mr  Presideitt, 
who  stood  by  our  country  then  ; 
who  threw  open^our  confers ;  who 
bared  our  bosoms;  who  freely 
perilled  all  in  that  conflict,  to  be 
reproached  with  want  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Union  ?  If  we  a«e 
to  have  lessons  of  patriotism  read 
to  us,  they  must  come  from  a 
differeift  quarter. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  all  the 
remarks  I  have  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  intended  to  be  exclu- 
sively applied  to  a  party,  which 
I  have  described  as,  the  <  peace 
party  of  New  Engiaod.'  Sir,  no- 
.  thing  has  been  further  from  my 
.  tliougbts  than  to impeadi  the  char- 
acter or  conduct  of  the  people  of 
New  England.    For  their  steady 
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habits  and  Iiardy  mtues,  I  trust  I 
entertttn  a  becovntDg  respect.  I 
Miy  subscribe  to  ihe  truth  of  the 
description  given  before  the  Rev<« 
otution,  by  one  whose  praise  is 
the  highest  eulogy,  *  that  the  per^ 
severance  of  Holland,  the  activity 
of  Prance,  and  the  dexterous 
and  firm  sagacity  of  English  en-> 
terprise,  have  been  more  than 

3|ua)led  by  this  "recent  people."  * 
ardy,  eaterpristng,  sagacious, 
indu^rious,  and  moral,  the  people 
of  New  Eugland  of  the  present 
day.,  are  worthy  of  their  ancestors. 
Stiilless,  Mr  Firesident,  has  it  been 
ray  hitention  to  say  anything  that 
oonld  be  construed  into  a  want 
of  respect  for  that  party,  who, 
trampling  on  aH  narrow,  sedtional 
feelings,  have  been  true  to  ibeir 
principles  ii%  the  worst  of  times 

«^1  maaalkd  Damocirary  of  New 

fingland. 

I  will  declare,  thai,  highly  as  I 
appreciate  the  democracy  of  the 
9oudi,  I  consider  evea  higher 
praise  to  be  due  to  the  democracy 
of  New  England,  who  have  main* 
tamed  their  principles  '  through 
good  and  through  evil  report,' 
who,  at  every  period  of  our  na- 
tional history,  have  stood  up  man* 
fally  for '  their  country,  their  whole 
country,  and  nothing  but  their 
country.'  In  the  great  }folitical 
rev^tion  of  ^98,  diey  were  found 
united  with  the  democracy  of  the 
South,  marcUag  under  tlie  ban* 
ner  of  the  oonstitcition,  led  on  by 
the  patriarch  of  liberty,  in  search 
of  tiie  land  of  political  promise, 
which  they  lived  not  only  to  be- 
hold, but  to  possess  and  to  ezgoy. 
Again,  in  the  darkest  and  most 
gloomy  period  of  the  war,  wlien 
our  country  stood  ^ngle  handed, 


against  *  the  conqueror  of  the  C(m^ 
querors  of  the  world,'  when  aH 
about  and  around  them  was  dark 
and  dreary,  disastrous  and  dis- 
couraging, they  stood,  a  Spar^n 
band,  in  that  narrow  pass,  where 
the  honor  of  their  country  was  to 
be  defended,  or  to  find  its  grave. 
And  in  the  last  great  struggle, 
involving,  as  we  believe,  the  very 
existence  of  the  principie  of  pop* 
ular  sovereignty,  where  were  the 
democracy  of  New  England  ? 
Where  they  always  have  beefi< 
found,  struggling  side  by  side, 
with  their  brethren  of  the  South 
and  the  West,  for  popular  rights, 
and  assisting  in  their  gbrious  tri* 
umph,  by  which  the  man  of  the 
people  was  elevated  to  the  high* 
est  office  in  tbeir  gift. 

Who,  then,  Mr  Preadent,  are 
tbo  trcio  frte&ds  of  the  Union? 
Those  who  wouM  confine  the 
Fedeltl  Government  strictly  with* 
in  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution;  who  would  pre- 
serve to  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple aH  powers  not  expressly  dele- 
gated ;  who  '  would  make  this  a 
federal  and  not  a  national  Union, 
and  who,  administering  the  Crov- 
emment  in  a  spirit  of  equal  jus- 
tice would  make  it  a  blessing, 
and  not  a  curse.  And  who  are 
its  enemies?  Those  who  are  in 
faivor  of  consolidation  —  who  are 
constantly  stealing  power  from 
the  States,  and  adding  strength 
to  the  Federal  Government. 
Who,  assuming  an  unwarrantaUe 
jurisdiction  over  the  States  and 
the  people,  undertake  to  r^u- 
late  the  whole  industry  and  capital 
of  the  country.  But,  of  all, 
descriptions  of  men,  I  consider 
those   as  the  worst  enemies  of 
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ibe  UdIoih    who    sacrifice  the  of  the  Cooatitution  of  the  United 

equal  rights  which  belong  to  every  States,  and   on  that  day  passed, 

fnember  of  the  confederacy,   to  among  others,  the  following  reso- 

combinations  of   iGterested   ma-  lutions. 

jorities,  for  personal  or  political  'The  Creneral  Assembly  doth 
objects.  explicitly  and  peremptorily  de- 
The  Senator  from  Massachu-  dare,  that  it  views  the  powers  of 
setts,  in  denouncing  what  he  b  the  Federal  Government  as  re- 
pleased  to  call  the  Carolina  doc^  suiting  from  the  compact  to  which 
trine,  has  attempted  to  throw  the  States  are  parties,  as  limited 
ridicule  upon  the  idea  that  a  by  the  plain  sense  and  intentioa 
State  has  any  constitutional  reme*  of  the  instrument  constituting 
dy,  by  the  exercise  of  its  sove-  that  compact,  as  no  farther  valid 
.  reign  authority,  against  ^  a  gross,  thau  they  are  authorized  by  the 
palpable,  and  deliberate  violation  grants  enumerated  in  that  com* 
of  the  Constitution.'  He  calls  it  pact ;  and  that  in  case  of  a  de- 
*  an  idle 'or  a  '  ridiculous  iiotion,'  liberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  exercise  of  other  powers,  noc 
added,  that  it  would  make  the  granted  by  the  said  conapact,  the 
Union  '  a  mere  rope  of  sand.'  States  who  are  parties  thereto. 
As  the  gentleman  has  not  coo-  have  the  fight,  and  are  in  duty 
descended  to  enter  into  any  ex-  bound,  to  interpose  for  arresting 
amination  of  the  Question,  and  the  progra«ia  of  ilw  evil,  and  for 
has  Deen  sailsfied  with  throwing  maintaining  within  their  respec- 
the  weight  of  his  authority  into  tive  limits,  the  authorities,  rights 
the  scale,  I  do  not  deem  it  oeces-  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them.' 
sary  to  do  more  than  to  throw  In  addition  to  the  above  reso- 
into  the  opposite  scale  the  authori-  kition,  the  General  Assembly  of 
ty  on  which  South  Carolina  relies,  Virginia  '  appeal  to  the  other 
and  there,  for  the  present,  I  am  States,  in  the  confidence  that 
perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  con-  they  would  concur  wiih  that 
troversy.  The  South  Carolina  Commonwealth,  that  the  acts 
doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  the  doc-  aforesaid  [the  alien  and  seditioa 
trine  contained  in  an  exposition  laws]  are  unconstitutional,  and  that 
reported  by  a  committee  of  the  the  necessary  and  proper  mea- 
legidature  in  December,  1828,  sures  would  be  taken  by  each  for 
and  published  by  their  authority,  cooperating  with  Virginia  in  main- 
it  is  the  good  old  republican  doc-  taining,  unimpaired,the  authorities, 
trine  of '98 — the  doctrine  of  the  rights  and  liberties,  reserved  to 
celebrated  '  Virginia  Resolutions'  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
of  that  year,  and  of.  *  Madison's  People.' 

Report '  of  '99.     It  will  be  re-  The  Legislatures  of  several  of 

collected   that  the  legislature  of  the  New  England  States  having, 

Virginia  in  December,  '98,  took  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the 

into  consideration  the  Alien  and  Legislature  of  Virginia,  expressed 

Sedition  laws,  then  considered  by  their  dissent  from  these  doctrines ; 

all  republicans  as  a  gross  violation  the  subject  came  up  again  for 
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^Consideration,  during  the  session 
of  1799,  1800,  when  it  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee,  by 
whom  was  made  that  celebrated 
report,  which  is  familiarly  known 
as  *  Madison's  Report,'  and  which 
deserves  to  last  as  long  as  the 
Constitution  itself.  In  that  re- 
port, which  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  the 
whole  subject  was  deliberately 
re-examined,  and  the  objections 
urged  against  the  Virginia  doc- 
trines carefully  considered.  The 
result  was,  that  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia  re-affirmed  all  thfe 
principles  laid  down  in  the  reso- 
lutions of  1798,  and  issued  to 
the  world  that  admirable  report, 
which  has  stamped  the  character 
of  Mr  Madison  as  the  preserver 
of  that  Constitution  wluch  he 
had  contributed  so  largely  to 
create  and  establish. 

But  our  authorities  do  not  stop 
here.  The  State  of  Kentucky 
responded  to  Virginia,  and  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1798,  adopted 
these  celebrated  resolutions,  well 
known  to  have  been  penned  by 
the  Author  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  '  Independence.  In 
those  resolutions  the  Legislature 
of  Kentucky  declares  '  That  the 
government  created  by  this  com- 
pact, was  not  made  the  exclusive 
or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  itself,  since 
that  would  have  made  its  discre- 
tion, and  not  the  Constitution,  the 
measure  of  its  powers ;  but  that, 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact 
among  parties  having  no  common 
judge,  each  party  had  an  equal 
right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well 
of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress.' 


At  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
Legislature,  the  subject  was  re- 
examined, and  on  the  14th  No- 
vember, 1799,  the  resolutions  of 
the  preceding  year,  were  deliber- 
ately reaffirmed,'and  it  was  among 
other  things  solemnly  declared  : 

*  That  if  those  who  administer 
the  General  Government  be  per- 
mitted to  transgress  the  limits 
fixed  by  that  compact,  by  a  total 
disregard  to  the  special  delega- 
tions of  power  therein  contained, 
an  annihilation  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  the  erection  upon 
their  ruins  of  a  general  consoli- 
dated government  will  be  the  in- 
evitable consequence.  The  prin- 
ciples of  construction  contended 
for  by  sundry  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures, that  the  General  Govern- 
ment is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  it,  stop  notliing  short  of  des- 
potism ;  since  the  discretion  of 
tliose  who  administer  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  the  Constitution, 
would  be  the  measure  of  their 
powers.  That  the  several  States 
who  formed  that  instrument,  be- 
ing sovereign  and  independent, 
havetlie  unquestionable  right  to 
judge  of  its  infraction,  and  that  a 
nullification  by  those  sovereignties, 
of  all  authorized  acts  done  under 
color  of  that  instrument,  is  the 
rightful  remedy.' 

Time  and  experience  confirm- 
ed Mr  Jefierson's  opinion  on  this 
all  important  point.  In  the  year 
1821,  he  expressed  himself  in 
this  emphatic  manner.  ^  It  is  a 
fatal  heresy  to  suppose  that  either 
our  State  Governments  are  su- 
perior to  the  Federal,  or  the 
Federal  to  the  States ;.  neither  is 
authorized  literally  to  decide  which 
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beioDgs  to  itself  or  its  copartner 
in  government :  in  difierences  of 
opjoion«  between  their  difierent 
sets  of  public  servants^  the  appeal 
is  to  neitlier,  but  to  tbeir  employ- 
ers peaceably  assembled  by  tbeir 
representatives  in  Convention.' 
The  opinion  of  Mr  Jefierson  on 
this  sunject  has  been  so  repeatedly 
and  so  solemnly  expressed,  that 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been 
among  the  most  fixed  and  setded 
convictions  of  his  mind. 

In  the  protest  prepared  by  him 
for  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
in  December,  1825,  in  respect  to 
the  powers  exercised  by  the  Fe- 
deral Government  in  relation  to 
the  Tariff,  and  Internal  Improve- 
ments, which  he  declares  to  be 
'  usurpations  of  the  powers  retain- 
ed by  the  States,  mere  interpola- 
tions into  the  compact,  and  direct 
infractions  of  it,'  —  he  solemnly 
reasserts  all  the  principles  of  the 
Virginia  resolutions  of  98  —  pro- 
tests against  '  these  acts  of  the 
Federal  branch  of  the  Gk)vern- 
ifnent  as  null  and  void,  and  de- 
clares that  although  Virginia 
would  consider  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  as  among  die  greatest 
calamities  that  could  befall  them, 
yet  it  is  not  the  greatest.  There 
is  one  yet  greater  — r  submission 
to  a  Government  of  unlimited 
powers.  It  is  only  when  the  hope 
of  this  shall  become  so  absolutely 
desperate  that  further  forbearance 
could  not  be  indulged.' 

Such,  sir,  are  the  high  and 
imposing  authorities  in  sup- 
port of  '  die  Carolina  doctrine,' 
which  is  in  fact  the  doctrine 
of  the  Vvgioia  resolutions  of 
1798. 

Al  that  day  the  whole  country 
was  divided  on  this  very  quesdon. 


It  farmed  the  line  of  demateatkn 
between  the  federal  and  republi- 
can  pardes,  and  the  great  political 
revolutbn  which  then  took  place» 
turned   upon   the  very  question 
involved  in    these     resolutions. 
That  question  was  decided  by  the 
people,  and  by  that  decision  the 
Constitution  was,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  Mr  Jefferson,  <  saved 
at  its  last  gasp.'    I*  should  sup- 
pose it  would  require  more  self- 
respect  than  any  gentleman  here 
would  be  willing  to  assume,  to 
treat  lighdy,    doctrines    derived 
from  such  high  sources.     Rest- 
ing on  authority  like  this,  I  will 
ask  gendemen,  whether    South 
Carolina  has   not   manifested   a 
high  regard  for  the  Union,  when 
under  a  tyranny  ten  times  more 
grievous  than  the  alien  and  sedi* 
tion  laws,  she  has  hitherto  gone 
no  farther  than  to  petition,  remon- 
strate, and  to  solemnly    protest 
against  a  series  of  measures  which 
she  believes  to  be  wholly  uncon* 
stitutional,  and  utterly  destructi\*e 
of  her  interests.     South  Carolina 
has  not  gone. one    step  farther 
than  Mr  Je&rson    himself  was 
disposed  to  go  in  relauon  to  the 
present  subject    of  our  present 
complaints  -*-  not  a  step  farther 
than  the  statesmen   from    New 
England  were  disposed  to  go  un« 
der  similar   circumstances ;   no 
farther  than    the    senator    from 
Massachusetts  himself  once  con- 
sidered as  within  <  the  limits  of  a 
constitutional  opposition.'      The 
doctrine  that  it  is  the  right  of  a 
State  to  judge  of  the  violations 
of  the  Constitution  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
protect  her  citiaens  from  the  op« 
erations  of  unconstitutional  laws> 
was  held  by  the  enlightened  citi 
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sens  of  Boston,  wbo  assembled 
in  Faneuil  hall,  on  the  25tb  of 
January,  in  1809.  They  state, 
in  that  celebrated  memorial,  that 
*  they  looked  only  to  the  State 
legislature,  who  were  competent 
to  devise  relief  against  the  uncon- 
stitutional acts  of  the  Greneral 
Government.  That  your  power, 
(say  they)  is  adequate  to  that  ob- 
ject, is  evident  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  confederacy.' 

A  distinguished  senator  from 
one  of  the  New  England  States, 
(Mr  Hillhouse,)  in  a  speech  de- 
livered here,  on  a  bill  for  enforc- 
ing the  embargo,  declared  — '  I 
feel  myself  bound  in  conscience 
to  declare,  (lest  the  bbod  of  those 
who  shall  fall  in  the  execution  of 
this  measure  shall  be  on  mv 
head,)  that  I  consider  this  to  be 
an  act  which  directs  a  mortal  blow 
at  the  liberties  of  my  country — 
an  act  containing  unconstitutional 
provisions,  to  which  the  people  are 
not  bound  to  submit,  and  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  they  will  not  sub- 
mit.' 

And  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chu9etts,'himse}f,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered on  the  same  subject  in 
the  other  House,  said,  '  this  op- 
position is  constitutional  and  legal ; 
it  is  also  conscientious.  It  rests 
on  settled  and  sober  conviction, 
that  such  policy  is  destructive  to 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
dangerous  to  the  being  of  Govern- 
ment. The  experience  of  every 
day  confirms  these  sentiments. 
Men  who  act  from  such  motives 
are  not  to  be  discouraged  by  tri- 
fling obstacles,  nor  awed  by  any 
dangers.  They  know  the  limit 
of  constitutional  opposition ;  up 
to  that  limit,  at  their  own  discrq-* 


tion,  they  will  walk,  .and  waHc 
fearlessly.'  How  '  the  being  of 
the  Grovemn>eni'  was  to  be  en- 
dangered by  'constitutional  op- 
position' to  the  embargo,  I  leave 
to  ti)e  gentleman  to  explain.^ 

Thus,  will  be  seen,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  South  Carolina 
doctrine  is  the  republican  doc- 
trine of  '98 ;  diat  it  was  promul- 
gated by  the  fathers  of  the  faith  — 
that  it  was  maintained  by  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  in  the  worst  of 
times  —  that  it  constituted  the 
very  pivot  on  which  the  pofitical 
revolution  of  that  day  turned  — 
that  It  embraces  the  very  princi- 
ples, the  triumph  of  which,  at 
that  time,  saved  the  Constitution 
at  its  last  gasp,  and  which  New 
England  statesmen  were  not  un- 
willing to  adopt,  when  they  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  the  vic- 
tims of  unconstitutional  legislatioD^ 
As  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Feder 
ral  Government  is  the  exchvi^e 
judge  of  the  extent  asweHras  the 
limitations  of  its  powers,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  utterly  subversive  of 
tlie  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  States.  It  makes  but  little 
difl^rence,  in  my  estimation, 
whether  Congress  or  the  Supreme 
Court  are  invested  with  this  pow-: 
er.  If  the  Federal  Governnienta 
in  all  or  any  of  its  depanments, 
are  to  prescribe  the  lijmits  of  its 
own  authority,  and  the  States  are 
bound  to  submit  to  the  decisten,  and 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  examine 
and  decide  for  themselves,  when 
the  barriers  of  the  Constitution 
shall  be  overleaped,  this  is  practi- 
cally a  *  government  without  lim- 
itation of  powers.'  The  States 
are  at  once  reduced  to  mer^  petty 
corporations,  and  the '  people  are 
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eniirely  at  your  mercy.  I  hare 
but  one  word  more  to  add.  In 
all  the  eflbrts  that  have  been 
made  by  South  Carolina^  to 
resist  the  unconstitutional  laws 
which  Congress  has  extended 
over  them,  .she  has  kept  steadily 
in  view  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  .by  the  only  means  by 
which  she  believes  it  can  be  long 
preserved  —  a  firm,  manly,  and 
steady  resistance  against  usurpa- 
tion. The  measures  of  the  Fed*- 
er^l  Government  have,  it  is  true, 
proalrated  her  mterests,  and  will 
sooD  involve  the  whole  South  in 
irretrievable  ruin.  But  even  this 
•evil,.great  as  it  is,  is  not  the  chief 
ground  of  our  complaints.  It  is 
tbe  principle  involved  in  tlie  con- 
test, a  principle,  which,  substitut- 
ing the  discretion  of  Congress  for 
the  limitations  of  the  Constitution, 
brings  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple to  the  feet  of  the  Federal 
Goyerument,  aqd  leaves  them 
nodiing  they  can  call  their  own. 
If  the  measures  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  less  oppressive, 
we  should  sull  strive  against  this 
usurpation.  The  South  is  acting 
on  a  principle  she  has  always 
held  sacred — resistance  to  un- 
.  authorized  taxation.  These  are 
the  principles  which  induced  the 
immortal  /Hampden  to  resist  the 
payment  of  a  tax  of  twenty  shil- 
lings. Would  twenty  shillings 
have  ruined  his  fortune?  No! 
but  the  payment  of  half  twenty 
shillings,  on  the  principle  on  which 
it  was  demanded,  would  have 
made  liim  a  slave.  If  in  acting 
on  these  high  motives  —  if  ani- 
mated by  that  ardent  love  of  lib- 
erty ivhicb  has  always  been  the 
most  prominent  trait  in  the  South- 
em  character  — we  should    be 


hurried  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
cold  and  calculating  prudence, 
who  is  there,  with  one  noble  aod 
generous  sentiment  in  bis  bosom, 
that  would  not  be  disposed,  in  ttie 
language  of  Burke,  to  exclaim, 
'  You  must  pardon  something  to 
the  spirit  of  liberty ! ' 

This  speech,  addressed  as  it  was 
to  the  local  prejudices  of  the 
South  and  West,  and  obviously 
with  a  view  of  uniting  those  great 
actions  of  the  country,  in  a  cru- 
sade against  the  predominant  party 
in  the  Eastern  States,  called  up. 
Mr  Webster  in  a  reply,  which  for 
power  and  effect,  never  was  sur- 
passed on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
From  the  pointed  and  marked 
character  oi  tlie  attack,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  speech  of  Mr 
Hayne  was  eulogized  throughout 
the  country,  by  the  friends  of  the 
administration,  it  was  evident  that 
they  believed  a  fatal  blow  had 
been  aimed  at  the  political  stand-, 
ing  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  reply,  however,  was  yet 
to  come,  and  his  acknowledged 
ability  caused  some  apprehension 
as  to  the  result.  Public  attention 
was  strongly  excited,  and  flie  Sen- 
ate Chamber  was  crowded  to 
overflowing,  in  expectation  of  the 
reply.  Following  Mr  Hayne  in 
debate,  Mr  Webster  commenced 
by  remarking  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  wandered  from 
tlie  resolution  before  the  Senate, 
and  asked  the  Secretary  to  read 
the  resolution.  He  then  proceed- 
ed. 

We  have  thus  heard,  sir,  what 
the  resplution  is  which  is  actually 
before  us  for  consideration ;  and  it 
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will  readiij  occur  to  every  one 
that  it  is  almost  the  only  subject 
about  whicb  something  has  not 
been  said  in  the  speech,  running 
through  two  days,  by  which  the 
Senate  has  now  been  entertained 
by  the  gendeman  from  South  Car- 
olina. Every  topic  in  the  .wide 
range  of  our  public  afiairs,  whether 
pastor  present — ever3rthing,  gen- 
eral or  local,  whether  belonging  to 
national  politics  or  party  politics, 
seems  to  have  attracted  more  or 
less  of  the  honorable  member's 
attention,  save  only  the  resolution 
before  us. 

When  this  debate  was  to  be  re- 
sumed, on  Thursday  morning,  it 
so  happened  that  it  would  have 
been  convenient  for  me  to  be  else- 
where. The  honorable  member, 
however,  did  not  incline  to  put  off 
thediscussion  to  another  day.  He 
bad  a  shot,  he  said,  to  return^  and 
he  wished  to  discharge  it.  That 
shot,  which  it  was  kind  thud  to  in- 
form us  was  coming,  that  we  might 
stand  out  of  the  way,  or  prepare 
ourselves  to  fall  before  it,  and  die 
with  decency,  has  now  been  re- 
ceived. Under  all  advantages, 
and  with  expectation  awakened  by 
the  tone  which  preceded  it,  it  has 
been  discharged,  and  has  spent  its 
force.  It  may  become  me  to  say 
no  more  of  its  effect,  than  that,  if 
nobody  is  found,  after  all,  either 
killed  or  wounded  by  it,  it  is  not 
the  first  time  in  the  historv  of  hu- 
man  afiairs  that  the  rigor  and  suc- 
cess of  the  war  have  not  quite 
come  up  to  the  lofty  and  souqding 
phrase  of  the  manifesto. 

But  the  gentleman  inquires 
why  he  was  made  the  object  of 
such'a  reply  ?  Why  was  lie  sin- 
gled out?    If  an  attack  had  been 


made  on  the  East,  he,  he  asaores' 
us,  did  not  begin  it — it  was 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  I 
answered  the  gentleman's  speech 
because  I  happened  to  hear  it; 
and  because,  also,  I  chose  to  give 
an  answer  to  that  speech,  which 
if  unanswered,  I  thought  most 
likely  to  produce  injurious  impres- 
sions. 1  did  not  stop  to  inquire 
who  was  the  original  drawer  of 
the  bill.  I  found  a  respotirifole 
indorser  before  me,  and  if  was 
my  purpose  to  hold  him  liable; 
and  to  bring  him  to  his  just  re^ 
sponsibility  without  delay.  But 
this  interrogatory  of  the  honorable 
member  was  only  introductory  to 
another.  He  proceeded  to  ask 
me,  whether  i  had  turned  upon 
him,  in  this  debate,  from  the  con-^ 
sciousnesS  that  T  should  find  an  ^ 
overmatch,  if  1  ventured  on  a 
contest  with  hisfriirad  from  MiS" 
souri.  If  the  honorable  memben 
ex  gratia  modestue,  had  diosen 
thus  to  defer  to  his  friend,  and  to 
pay  him  a  compliment  without 
mtentional  disparagement  to  oth- 
ers, it  would  have  been  quite  ac^ 
cording  to  the  friendly  courtesies 
of  debate,  and  not  at  alhungrate-' 
ful  to  my  own  feelings,  t  ansjP 
not  one  ot  those  who  esteem  any 
tribute  of  regard,  whether  light 
and  occasional,  or  more  serious 
and  deliberate,  which  may  be  be- 
stowed on  others,  as  so  much 
urfjustly  withholden  from  them- 
selves. But  the  tone  and  manner 
of  the  gentleman's  question,  for- 
bid me  that  I  thus  interpret  it.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  consider  it  as 
nothing  more  than  a  civility  to  his 
friend.  It  had  an  air  of  taunt 
and  disparagement,  a  little  of  the 
loftiness  of  asserted   superiority, 
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Wiich  does  not  allow  ine  to  pass 
it  over  without  notice*  It  was 
pat  as  a  question  'for  me  to  an* 
swer,  and  so  put,  as  if  it  were 
difficidt  for  meto  answer,  wheth« 
er  I  deemed  the  member  from 
Missouri  an  overmatch  for  myself 
in  debate  here.  It  seems,  to  me, 
that  this  is  extraordinary  language, 
and  an  extraordinary  tone,  lor  the 
discussions  of  this  body. 

Matches  and    over-matches! 
Tliose  terms  are  more  applicable 
elsewhere   than   here,  and   fitter 
for  other   assemblies  than    this. 
The  gentleman  seems  to   forget 
where  and  what  we  are.     This  is 
a  Senate ;  a  senate  of  equals :  of 
men  of  individual  honor  and  per- 
sonal character,  and  of  absolute 
independence.  We  know  no  mas- 
ters :  we  acknowledge  no  dicta- 
tors.   This  is  a  hall  for  mutual 
consultation  and  discussion ;  not 
an  afena  for  the  exhibition  of 
champions.     I  offer  myself,  as  a 
match  for  no  man ;  I  throw  the 
challenge  of  debate  at  no  man's 
feet.    But  then,   since  the  hon- 
orable member  has  put  the  ques- 
tion, in  a  manner  that<;alls  for  an 
answer,  I  wiH  give  him  an  answer ; 
and  I  tell  him,  tbat,  liolding  my- 
self to  be  the   humblest  of  the 
members  here,  I  yet  know  nothing 
in  the   arm  of  his  friend    from 
Missouri,  either  alone,  or  when 
aided  by  the  arm   of  his  friend 
from  South  Carolina,  that   need 
deter,  even  me^  from  espousing 
whatever  opinions  I  may  choose 
to  espouse,  from  debating  when- 
ever I  may  choose  to  debate,   or 
from  speaking  whatever  I  may  see 
fit  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate.     When   uttered   as  matter 
of  commendation  or  compliment. 


L  should  dissent  from    nothiag 
which    the  honorable    member 
'  might  say  of  his  friend.     Still 
less  dol  put  forth  any  pretensions 
of  my  own.     But  when  put  to 
me  as  matter  of  taunt,  1  throw  it 
back,  and  say  to  the   gentleman 
that  he  could  possibly  say  nothing 
less  likely  than  such  a  comparisoo, 
to  wound  my  pride  of  personal 
character.      The    anger  of  the 
tone  rescued   the   remark  from 
intentional  irony,  which  otherwise, 
probably,  would  have  been  its  ge- 
neral acceptation.     But,  if  it  be 
imagined  that  by  this  mutual  quo- 
tation and  commendation  ;  if  it  be 
supposed  that,  by    casting    the 
characters  of  the  drama,  assigoing 
to  each  his  part :  to  one  the  at- 
tack; to  another  the  cry  of  onset; 
or,  if  it  be  thought  that  by  a  loud 
and   empty  vaunt  of  anticipated 
victory,  any  laurels  are  to  be  won 
here^  if  it  be  imagined,  especial- 
ly,  tliat  any,  or  all  these  things, 
will    shake  dny  purpose  of  mine, 
I  can  tell  the  honorable  member 
once   for   all,  that  be  is  greatly- 
mistaken,  and  that  he  is  dealing 
with  one  of  whose  temper" and 
character  he  has  yet   much  to 
learn.    I  shall  not  allow  myself, 
on  this  occasion,  1  hope  on  no  oc- 
casion, to  be  betrayed  into  any 
loss  of  temper,  but,  if  provoked, 
and  I   trust  I  never  shall-  allow 
myself  to  be,  into  criminatioa  and 
recrimination,tke  honorable  menv- 
ber  may,   perhaps,  find,  that,  in 
that  contest,  there  will  be  blows 
to  take  as  well  as  blows  to  give ; 
that  others  can  state  comparisons 
as  significant,  at  least,  as  his  own, 
and  that  his  impunity  may  per- 
haps, demand  of  him  whatever 
powers  of  taunt  and  sarcasm  he 
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may  possess.    IcomoieflcLhim  to  over    that  comnnoDweaUiy    her: 

a  prudeat  busbaadry  of  his  re-  strength  and  population  would,  at « 

sources.  this  day,  have   been  far  gutter 

In  the  course  of  my  observa-    than  tfaiey  are.    If  these  opinions 

tions  the  other  day,  Mr  President,  be  thought    doubtful,  they  ajie, 

I  paid  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  nevertheless,  I  trust,  neither  ex- 

to  a  very  worthy  man,  Mr  Dane,  traordinary    I  or      disrespectful, 

of  Massachusetts.    It  so  happened  They  attack  nobody,  and  menace 

that  he  drew  the  ordinance  of  nobody.    And  yet,   the .  gentie- 

1787,  for  the  government  of  the  man's  optics    have    discovered, 

Northwestern  Territory.  even  in  the  mere  expression  of 

I  spoke,  of  the  ordinance  of  this  sentiment,  what  he  calls  the 

1782,  which   prohibited  slavery,  very  spirit  of  the  Missouri  ques- 

in  all  future  times,  northwest  of  tioa !     He  represents  me  as  mak- 

the  Ohio,  as  a  measure  of  great  ing  an  onset  on  the  whole  South, 

wisdom  and  foresight;  and  one  and  manifesdng  a  spirit  which 

which  had  been  attended   with  would  interfere  with,  and  disturb 

highly  beneficial  and  permanent  their  domestic  condition!    This 

consequences.    I  supposed,  that  injustice  no  otherwise  surprises 

on.  this  point,  no  two  gentlemen  in  me,  than  as  it  is  done  here,  and 

the  Senate  could  entertain  differ-  done  without  the  slightest  pretence 

entopinionst    But  the  simple  ex-  of  ground  for  it.    I  say  it  only 

pression  of  this  sentiment  has  led  surprises  me,  as  being  done  here ; 

the  gentleman,  not  only  into  a  for  I  know,  full  well,  that  it  is, 

labored  defence  of  slavery,  in  the  and  has  been  the  settled  policy  of 

abstract,  and  on  principle,  but,  some  persons  in  the  South,  for 

also,   into    a    warm    accusation  years,  to  represent  the  people  of 

against  me,  as  having  attacked  the  the  North  as  disposed  to  interfere 

system  of  domestic  slavery,  now  witli  them,  in  their  own  exclusive 

existing  in  the  Southern  States,  and  peculiar  concerns.    This  is  a 

For  all  this   there  was  not  the  delicate  and    sensitive  point  in 

slightest  foundation,  in  anything  southern    feeling;    and  of    late, 

said  or  intimated  by  me.     I  did  years  it  has  always  been  touched,, 

no.l  utter  a  single  word,  which  any  and  generally  with  effect,  when- 

ingenuity  could  torture  into  an  ever  the  object  has  been  to  unite 

attack  on  the  slavery  of  the  South,  the  whole  South  against  northern 

I  said  only  that  it  was  highly  wise  men  or  northern  measures.     But 

and  useful  in  legislating  for  the  the  feeling  is  without  adequate 

northwestern  country,  while  it  was  cause,  and  the  suspicion  which 

yet  a  wilderness,  to  prohibit  the  exists,  wholly  groundless.     There 

mtraduction  of  slaves;  and  added,  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  dis- 

thait  I  presumed,  in  the  neighbor-  position  in  the   North  to  interfere 

ing  state  of  Kentucky,  ther6  was  with  these  interests  of  the  South, 

no  reflecting  and  intelligent  gen-  Such  interference  has  never  been 

tleman,  who  would  doubt,*  that  if  supposed  to  be  within  the  power  of 

the  same  prohibition  had  been  Government ;  nor  hrs  it  been  in 

extended,  atthe  same  early  pe;icd|  any  way  attempted.    It  has  al- 
9* 
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ways  been  regardBd  as  a  fnatier  origioal  bargain,  the  compact— 
of  domestic  )^icy,  left  ^hh  the   let  it  stand :  let  the  advantage  of 
States  ihemseWeSy  and  with  which    it  be  fully  enjoyed.    The  Uiiiou 
tbe  Federal    Government    bad    itself  is  too  full  of  benefit  to  be 
nothing  to  do.     Certainly,  I  am,    hazarded  in  [Nropositioosforcbaiig* 
and  e?er  have  been,  of  that  opin-    ing  its  original  basis.     I  go   for 
ion.     The   gentleman,    indeed,    the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  for 
arguestbat  slavery,  in  the  abstract,    the  Union  as  it  is.    But  I  am  re- 
is  no  evil.     MostassuredJy,  1  need    solved   not  to  submit,  in  silence, 
not  say  I  differ  w'rth  him,  altogeth*    to  accusations,  either  against  my- 
er  and  most  widely, on  tlmt  point,    self  individually,  or  against  the 
I  regard  domestic  slatvc^y  as  one    North,  wholly  unfounded  and  un- 
of    the  greatest  ^f   evils,  both  jtist ;  accusations  which  impute  to 
moral  and  political.     But  though    us  a  disposition  to  evade  the  con- 
it  be  a  malady,  and  whether  k  be    stitutional  compact  and  to  extend 
curable,  and  if  so,  by  what  means ;    the  power  of  the  Government  over 
or,  on  tbe  odier  hand,  whether  it    tlie  internal  jaws  and  domestic 
be  the  viilmis  immedkabile  df  the   condition  of  the  States.    All  such 
social  system,  I  leave  it  to  those   accusations,  wherever  and  when* 
wliose  right  and   duty  it  is  to  in**   ever  made,  all  insinuations  of  the 
quire  and  to  decide.     The  do-    existence  of  any  such  purposes,  I 
raestic  slavery  of  tbe  South,  {    know  and  feel  to  be  groundless 
leave  where  I  find  it — ki  tlie    and  injurious, 
hands  of  their  own  Governments.        An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
It  is  their  affair,  not  mine.    Nor    transfer,  from  the  North  to  the 
do  I  complain  of  the  peculiar    South,  the  honor  of  this  exclusion 
effect  which  the  magnitude  of  that    of  slavery  from  the  Northwestern 
population  has  had  in  the  distribu-   Territory.    Tbe  journal,  without 
tion  of  power  under  this  Federal   lu^ument  or    comment,  refutes 
Government.     We  know,  that  the    such  attempt.    Tbe  cession  by 
representation  of  the  States  in  tbe    Virginia  was  made,  March,  1784. 
other  house  is  not  equal.     We    On  the  19th  of  April  following,  a 
know  that  great  advantage,  in  that    committee,  consisting  of  Messrs 
aespect,  is  enjoyed  by  tbe  slave    Jefferson,  Chase,  and  Howell  re- 
liolding  States;  and  we  know,  too,    ported  a  |)Ian   for  a  temporary 
that  the  intended  equivalent  for    government  of  the  territory,  in 
that  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  tlie    which  was  this  article ;  <  that,  after 
imposition  of  direct  taxes  in  the    tlieyear  1800,  there  shall  be  neith- 
same  ratio,  has  become  merely    er  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servi- 
nominal ;  the  habit  of  the  Gov-    tude  in  any  of  the  said  States, 
eroment  being  almost  iuvariE^bly    otherwise  than  in   punishment  of 
to  collect  its  revenues  from  ofber    crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall 
sources,    and  in    other  modes,    havebeen  convicted.' Mr  Speight, 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  complain  :    of    North  Carolina,    moved   to 
nor  wouU    i  countenance    any    strike  out  this  paragraph.    The 
movement  to  niter  this  arrange-    question  was  put,  according  to  the 
ment  of  representation.     It  is  the    form  then  practised  :  '  Shall  tliese 
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words  stand,  aspart  of  the  plan  f ' 
&c.  New  Hampshire,  Massachu* 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania—seven  states,  vot- 
e<l  in  the  affirmative.  Marjd^nd, 
Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  in 
the  negative.  North  Carolina 
was  divided.  As  the  consent  of 
nine  States  was  necessary,  the 
words  could  not  stand,  and  were 
struck  out  accordingly.  ^-  Mr 
Jefterson  voted  for  the  clause,  but 
was  overruled  by  his  colleagues. 

In  March  of  the  next  year, 
[17B5,]  Mr  King,  of  Massachu- 
setts, seconded  by  Mr  EUery,  of 
RhQde  Island,  proposed  the  form- 
erly rejected  article,  with  this  ad- 
dition :  *  And  that  this  regulation 
shaU  be  an  article  of  compact, 
and  remain  a  fandamental  prin- 
ciple  of  the  constitutions  betiveen 
tTai^em  original  Slat«  and 
each  oj  the  States  described  in  the 
resolve,^  fyc.  On  this  clause, 
which  provided  the  ndequateand 
thorough  security,  the  eight  North- 
ern States  at  that  time  voted  af- 
fimatively,  and  the  four  Southern 
States  negatively.  The  votes  of 
nine  States  were  not  yet  obtained, 
and  thus  the  provision  was  again 
rejected  by  the  Southern  States, 
llie  perseverance  of  the  North 
held  out,  and  two  years  afterwards 
the  object  was  attained.  It  is  no 
derogation  from  the  credit,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  of  drawing  the 
ordinance,  that  its  principles  had 
before  been  prepared  and  discuss- 
ed, in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

But  the  honorable  member  had 
now  found  out  that  this  gentleman, 
Mr  Dane,  was  a  member  of  the 
Hartford  Convention.  However 
uniformed  the  honorable  mem- 


ber may  be  of  characters  and  oc- 
currences at  the  North,  it  would 
seem  that  he  has  at  his  elbow  on 
thisoccajnon  some  bighnminded. 
and  lofty  spirit,  some  magnani- 
mous and  true-hearted  monitor 
possessing  the  means  of  local 
knowledge,  and  ready  to  supply 
the  honorable  member  with  every- 
thing, down  even  to  forgotten  and 
moth-eaten  two-penny  pamphlets, 
which  may  be  used  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  his  own  country.  But 
as  to  the  Hartford  Convention, 
allow  me  to  say,  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  body  seem  now  to  be 
less  read  and  studied  in  New 
England,  than  further  South.  — 
They  appear  to  be  looked  to,  not 
in  New  England,  but  elsewhere. 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far 
they  may  serve  as  a  precedent. 
But  they  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose—  they  are  quite  too  tame. 
The  latitude  in  which  they  origin- 
ated was  too  cold.  Other  con- 
ventions, of  more  recent  existence, 
have  gone  a  whole  bar's  length 
beyond  it.  The  learned  doctors 
of  Colleton  and  Abbeville  have 

Eushed  their  commentaries  on  the 
[artford  Collect  so  far  that  the 
original  text-writers  are  thrown 
entirely  into  the  shade.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Hartford 
Convention.  Its  journal,  which 
the  gentleman  has  quoted,  I  never 
read.  So  far  as  the  honorable 
member  may  discover  in  its  pro- 
ceedings a  spirit  in  any  degree 
resembling  that  which  was  avow- 
ed and  justified  in  those  other 
conventions  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, or  so  far  as  those  proceed- 
ings can  be  shown  to  be  disloyal 
to  the  Constitution,  or  tending  to 
disunion,  so  far  I  shall  be  as  ready 
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as  any  one  to  bestow  on  them 
reprebeosioa  and  censure. 

J  need  not  repeat  at  large,  the 
general  topics  of  the   honorable 
gendeman's  speech.     When  be 
said,  yesterdavi  that  he  did  not 
attack  tbe     Eastern  States,  he 
certainly  must  have  forgotten,  not 
only  particular  remarks,  but  the 
whole    drift    and  tenor  of   his 
speech  ;  unless  he  means,  by  not 
attacking,  that  he  did  not  com- 
mence hostilities  —  but  that  an- 
other had  preceded  him  at  theat- 
tack.    He,  in  the  first  place,  dis- 
approved of  the  whole  course 
of  the  Goyemtnent,  for  forty  years, 
in  regard  to  its  dispositions  of  the  ^ 
public  land ;  and  then,  turning 
northward    and    eastward,    and 
fancying  he  had  found  a  cause 
for  alleged  narrowness  and  nig- 
gardliness in  the^  accursed  policy' 
of  tbe  tariff)  to  which  he  repre- 
sented the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, as  wedded,  he   went  on,  for 
a  full  hour,   with  remarks,  the 
whole  scope  of  which  was  to  ex- 
hibit the  results  of  this  policy,  in 
feelings  and  in  measures  unfavora- 
ble to  the  West.    I  (bought  his 
opinions  unfounded  and   errone- 
ous, as  to  the  general  course  of 
tho  Government,  and  ventured  to 
reply  to  them. 

The  gentleman  had  remarked 
on  the  anQ\ogy^  of  other  cases, 
and  quoted  the  conduct  of  Eu- 
ropean Governments,  towards 
their  own  subjects,  settling  on  this 
continent,  as  in  point,  to  show 
that  we  have  been  harsh  and 
rigid  in  selling,  when  we  should 
have  given  the  public  lands  to 
settlers.  I  thought  the  honorable 
member  had  suffered  his  judg- 
ment to  be  betrayed  by  a  false 


analogy ;  that  he  was  strock  wk' 
an  appearance  of  reeemUaDcep 
where  there  was  no  realsimilitude. 

But  this  is  not  the  point  of  tbe 
debate.  The  real  question  be- 
tween me  and  him  is,  where  has 
the  doctrine  been  advanced,  at 
the  South  or  at  tbe  East,  that  tbe 
population  of  the  West  should  be 
retarded,  or  at  least,  need  not  to 
be  hastened,  on  account  of  its 
effisct  to  drain  off  the  people  from 
the  Atlantic  States  ?  Is  this  doc- 
trine,  as  has  been  alleged,  of 
Eastern  origin  i  Has  tbe  gentle- 
man found  anything  by  which  he 
can  make  good  his  accusatioD  ? 
1  submit  to  tbe  Senate,  that  he 
has  entirely  failed  ;  and  as  far  as 
this  debate  has  siiown,  the  only 
person  who  has  advanced  such 
sentiments,  is  a  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  and  a  friend  to 
the  honorable  member  himself. 

New  England  is  guihiess  (^the 
policy  of  retarding  western  pop- 
ulation, and  of  all  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  growth  of  the  new 
States.  Whatever  there  may  be 
of  that  policy  in  the  country,  no 
part  of  it  is  hers. 

We  approach,  at  length  -to  a 
more  important  part  of  the  hon- 
orable gentleman's  observations. 
Since  it  does  not  accord  with  my 
views  of  justice  and  policy  to  give 
away  tbe  public  lands  altogether, 
as  mere  matter  of  gratuity,  I  am 
asked  by  the  honorable  gendeman 
on  what  ground  it  is,  that  I  con- 
sent to  vote  them  away  in  particu- 
lar instances  ?  How,  he  inquii-es, 
do  I  reconcile  with  these  pnifees- 
ed  sentiments,  my  support  of 
measures  appropriating  portions 
of  -the  lands  to  particular  roads 
particular  canals,  particular  rivers, 
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«id  particQlar  iastitutioiisof  edu- 
cslioo  in  the  West?    This  leads 
to  tlte  real  and  wide  diflference  in 
political  opinions  between  the  hon- 
orable   gentleman    and   royse}f. 
On  mj  part,  I  look  upon  all  these 
objects   as    connected  with  the 
comtnon  good,. fairly    embraced 
in  its  olqeetsand  its  terms ;  he,  on 
the  contrary,  deems  them  all,  if 
good  at  aU,  only  local  good.    The 
interrogatory,  wiiich  he  proceeded 
to  put,  at  onee  explains  this  difier- 
eqce.    *  What  interest,'  asks  he, 
*  has  South  Carolina  in  a  canal  in 
Ohio  ? '  This  very  question  de- 
▼efopes  the  gentleman's    whole 
poKtical  system  ;  and  its  answer 
expounds  mbe.    I  look  upon  a 
road  OTer  the  Alleghany,  a  canal 
round  the  FaUs  of  the  Ohio,  or 
a  canal  or  railway  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  western  waters,  as 
being  objects  large  and  extensive 
enough  to  be  fairly  said  to  be  for 
tho  coamon  benefit.     The  gen* 
tJeiiian  thinks  otherwise^  and  this 
is  the  fcqr  to  open  his  construction 
of  the  powers  of  the  Government. 
On  that  system,  Ohio  and  Caro- 
lina are  difierent  Grovemments, 
and  diflisrent  countries,  connected 
bene,  it  is  true,  by  some  slight 
and  ill-defined  bond  of    union, 
but  in  all  main  ice^iects,  separate 
and   diverse.    On  that  system, 
Candina  has  no  more  interest  in 
a  canal  in  Ohio,  than  in  Mexico. 
The  gentleman,  therefore,  only 
foUows  out  his  own  principles ;  he 
does  no  more  than  arrive  at  the 
natural  conclusions  of   bis  own 
doctrines;  he  only  announces  the 
true  resales  of  that  creed  which 
be  has  adopted  himself,  and  would 
persuade  others  to  adopt,  when 
he  thus  declares  that  South  Car- 
olina has  no  interest  in  a  public 


work  in  Ohio.  We  narrow  mind- 
ed people  of  New  England  do 
not  reason  thus.  Our  notion 
of  things  is  entirely  difierent. 
We  look  upon  the  States,  not  as 
separated,  but  as  united.  We 
love  to  dwell  on  diat  Union,  and 
on  the  mutual  happiness  which  it 
has  so  much  promoted,  and  the 
common  renown  which  it  has  so 
ereatly  contributed  to  acquire. 
In  our  contemplation,  Carolina 
and  Ohio  are  parts  of  the  same  ' 
country ;  States,  united  under  the 
same  General  Government,  hav- 
ing interests  common,  associated, 
intermingled.  In  whatever  is 
within  the  proper  sphere  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, we  look  upon  the  States 
as  one.    We  do  not  impose  geo- 

Spphical  limits,  to  our  patriotic 
eeling  or  regard  ;  we  do  not  fol- 
low rivers  and  mountains,  and 
lines  of  latitude,  to  find  boun- 
daries beyond  which  public  im- 
?rovements  do  not  benefit  us. 
Ve  who  come  here  as  agents  and 
representatives  of  those  narrow 
minded  and  selfish  men  of  New 
England,  consider  ourselves  as 
bound  to  regard,  with  equal  eye, 
the  good  of  the  whole,  in  what- 
ever is  within  our  power  of  legis- 
lation. If  a  rail  road  or  a  canal, 
beginning  in  South  Carolina,  and 
ending  in  South  Carolina,  appear- 
ed to  me  to  be  of  national  impor- 
tance and  national  magnitude, 
(believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  power 
of  Government  extends  to  the 
encouragement  of  works  of  that 
description,)  if  I  were  to  stand  up 
here,  and  ask,  what  interest  has 
Massachusetts  in  a  rail  road  in 
South  Carolina,  I  should  not  be 
willing  to  face  my  constituents. 
Tliese  same  narrow  minded  men 
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would  taUme^  that  they  had  sent 
roe  to  act  for  the  whole  cciuotry, 
and  that  one  who  possessed  too 
little  comprehension,  either  of 
intellect  or  feeling,  one  who  was 
not  large  enough,  in  mind  and 
heart,  to  embrace  the  whole,  was 
not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
interest  of  any  part.  I  do  not 
desire  to  enlai^C'  the  powers  of 
the  Go?ernm^t,  by  unjustifiable 
construction;  nqrto  exercise  any 
^K)t  widiin  a  fair  interpretation^ 
But  when  it  is  belieyed  that  a 
power  does  exist,  then  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  exercised  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  whole;  so 
ffur  as  respects  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power,  the  States  are  one. 
I|  was  the  very  object  of  the  Con* 
stitutioo  to  createunity  of  inferests 
to  the  extent  of  tho  powers  of  the^ 
General  Government.  In  war 
and  peace,  we  are  one ;  in  com- 
merce one;  because  the  authority 
of  the  General  Government  reach- 
es to  war  and  peace,  and  to  the 
regulatiop  of  commerce*  I  have 
never  seen  any  mere  difficulty  in 
erecting  light-houseson  the  lakes, 
than  on  the  ocean ;  in  improving 
the  harbors  of  inland  seas,  than 
if  they  were  within  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide ;  or  of  removing 
obstructions  in  the  vast  streams  of 
the  West*  more  than  in. any  work 
to  facilitate  commerce  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  If  there  be  power 
for  one,  there  is  power  also  for 
the  other;  and  they  are  all  and 
equally  for  the  country. 

There  are  other  objects  appa- 
rently more  local,  or  tlie  benefit 
of  which  is  less  general,  towards 
which,  nevertheless,  I  have  con- 
curred with  others  to  give  aid,  by 
donations  of  land.    It  is  proposed 


to  coostnict  a  road  in  or  throiif^ 
one  of  the  new  States  in  which 
this  Government  possesses  large 

?uantities  of  land.  Have  the 
United  States  no  right,  as  a  great 
and  untaxed  proprietor;  are  they 
under  no  obligation  to  contribute 
to  an  otiject  thus  caieulated  to 
promote  the  common  good  of  all 
the  proprietors,  themselves  in* 
duded  ?  And  even  with  respect 
to  education,  which  is  the  extreme 
case,  let  the  questMn  be  consider- 
ed. In  the  first  place,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  made  matter  of  com- 
pact with  these  States,  that  they 
should  do  their  part  to  promote 
education.  In  the  next  place, 
our  whole  system  of  land  laws 
proceeds  on  the  idea  that  educa- 
tion is  for  the  common  good ;  be* 
cause^jo  Qv^  divisiofi,  a  certain 
portion  is  uniformly  reserved  and 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools. 
And,  finally,  have  not  these  new 
States   singtdariy   stnnyg  olmmnr, 

founded  on  the  ground  already 
stated,  that  tiie  Ggvieraniem  is  a 
great  untaxed  proprietor  in  the 
ownership  of  the  soil.  It  is  a 
consideration  of  great  importance, 
that  probably  there  is  in  no  part 
of  the  country  or  of  the  world, 
so  great  a  call  fw  the  means  of 
educati<Hi  as  in  those  new  States ; 
owing  to  the  vast-  number  of  per- 
sons within  those  ages,  in  which 
education  and  instruction  are 
usually  received,  if  received  at 
all.  This  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  recency  of  settlement 
and  rapid  increase.  The  census 
of  these  States  show  how  great 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  popula* 
tion  oecupies  the  classes  between 
infancy  and  manhood.  These 
are  the  wide  fields,  and  here  is 
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the  deep  and  quick  soil  lor  the 
aeeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue ; 
and  this  is  the  favored  season,  the 
spring  time  for  sowing  them. 
Whatever  the  Government  can 
fairly  do  towards  these  objects, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  done. 

These,  are  the  grounds,  suc- 
cinctly stated,  oo  which  my  votes 
for  grants  of  lands  for  particular 
objects  rest ;  while  I  maintain  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  all  acom- 
moQ  fund,  for  the  common  bene- 
fit. Those  who  have  a  different 
view  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  course,  come  to  difierent 
conclusions,  on  these,  as  on  other 
questions.  I  observed,  when 
speaking  on  thissufaject  before,  that 
if  we  looked  to  any  measure,  — -  a 
road,  a  canal,  or  anything  else, 
intended  for  the  improvement  of 
the  West  —  it  would  oe  found  that 
if  the  New  England  'ayes  were 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  votes,  the 
southern  noes  would  always  have 
rejected  the  measure.  The  truth 
of  this  has  not  been  denied  and 
camiot  be  denied.  In  stating  this 
1  thought  it  just  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  constitudoaal  scmples  of  the 
South,  rather  than  to  any  other 
less  favorable  or  less  charitable 
cause.  Bui  no  sooner  had  I 
clone  this,  than  the  honorable  gen- 
tieman  asks,  if  I  repix>ach  him 
9od  his  friends  with  their  constitu- 
tiooal  scruples  ?  Sir,  I  reproach 
nobody.  I  stated  a  fact,  and  eave 
the  most  respectful  reason  for  it 
that  occurred  to  me. 

But  how  has  the  gendeman  re- 
turned diis  respect  for  others' 
opinions?  His  own  candor  and 
justice,  how  have  they  been  ex- 
hibited towards  the  motives  of 
others  while  he  has  been  at  so 


much  pains  to  n^aintain,  what  no- 
body has  disputed,  the  purity  of 
his  own  ?  Why,  sir,  be  has  asked 
vAeit,  and  howj  and  tohy^  New 
England  votes  were  found  going 
ibr  measures  favcnrable  to  the 
West ;  be  has  demanded  to  be 
informed  whether  all  this  did  not 
begin  in  1825,  and  whUe  the 
dection  of  President  was  still 
pefiding9  To  these  question^ 
retort  would  be  justified ;  and  it 
is  both  cogent,  and  at  hand. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  answer  the 
inquiry  not  by  retort,  but  by  facts. 
I  will  tell  the  gentleman  iohen,  and 
how,  and  tphy,  New  England  has 
supported  measures  favorable  to 
the  West.  I  have  already  refer- 
red to  the  early  history  of  the 
Government  —  to  die  first  acqui- 
sition of  the  lands  —  to  the  orig- 
inal laws  for  disposing  of  them 
and  for  governing  the  territories 
where  tliey  lie  ;  and  have  shown 
the  influence  of  New  England 
men  and  New  England  principles 
in  all  these  leading  measures. 
Coming  to  more  recent  times  and 
to  measures  of  a  less  general 
character,  I  have  endeavored  to 
prove  that  everything  of  this  kind 
designed  for  western  improve- 
ment, has  depended  on  the  votes 
of  New  England  ;  all  this  is  true 
beyond  the  power  of  contradic- 
tion. 

In  1 820,  (observe,  Mr  Presi- 
dent,) in  1820,  the  people  of  the 
West  besought  Congress  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  lands. 
In  favor  of  that  reduction,  New 
England  with  a  delegation  of 
forty  members  in  the  other  house, 
gave  thirtythree  votes,  and  one 
only  against  it.  The  four  South- 
ern States,  with  fifty  members, 
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gave  thirtytwo  votes  for  it,  aod 

seven  against  it.  Again,  in  1821 
(observe  again,  sir,  the  time,)  the 
law  passed  for  the  relief  of  the 
purchasers  of  the  public  lands. 
This  was  a  measure  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  West,  and  more 
especially  to  the  Southwest.  It 
authorized  the  relinquisliment  of 
contracts  for  lands,  \9rhich  had 
been  entered  into  at  high  prices, 
and  a  reduction  in  other  cases,  of 
not  less  than  37  1-2  per  cent  on 
the  purchase  money.  Many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  six  or  seven,  I 
believe,  at  least,  probably  much 
more,  were  relinquished  by  this 
law.  On  this  bill  New  England, 
with  her  forty  members,  gave 
more  affirmative  votes  than  the 
four  Southern  States,  with  their 
fiftytwo  or  three  members.  These 
two  are  far  the  most  important 
measures,  respecting  the  public 
lands,  which  nave  been  adopted 
within  the  last  twenty  years. 
They  took  place  in  1820  and  '21. 
That  is  the  time  when.  And  as 
to  the  manner  hoWf  the  gentleman 
already  sees  that  it  was  by  voting, 
in  solid  column,  for  the  required 
relief;  and  lastly,  as  to  the  cause 
tchyj  I  tell  the  gentleman,  it  was 
because  the  members  from  New 
England  thought  the  measures 
^ust  and  salutary  ^  because  they 
entertained  towards  the  West 
neither  envy,  hatred,  nor  malice ; 
because  they  deemed  it  becoming 
them,  as  just  and  enlightened  pub- 
lic men,  to  meet  the  exigency 
which  had  arisen  in  the  West, 
with  the  appropriate  measure  of 
relief;  because  they  felt  it  due  to 
their  own  characters,  and  the 
characters  of  their  New  England 
predecessors  in  this  Crovemment, 


to  act  towards  the  new  Slates  m 

the  spirit  of  a  liberal,  patrooizing, 
magnanimous  policy. 

Having  recurred  to  these  two 
important  measures,  in  answer  lo 
the  g^[itleman's  inquiries,  I  must 
now  beg  permission  to  go  back  to 
a  period  still  something  earlier, 
for  the  purpose  still  farther  c^ 
showing  how  much,  or  rather, 
how  little  reason  there  is  ibr  the 
gentleman's  insinuation  that  ptdit- 
ical  hopes,  or  fears,  or  party  asso* 
ciations,  were  the  grounds  of 
these  New  England  votes. 

This  government,  Mr  President, 
from  its  ori^n  to  the  peace  of 
1815,  had  been  too  much  engross- 
ed with  various  other  important 
concerns,  to  be  able  to  turn  its 
thoughts  inward,  and  look  to  the 
development  of  its  vast  internal 
resources.  In  the  early  part  of 
President  Washington's  adminis- 
tration, it  was  fully  occupied  with 
organizing  the  government,  pro- 
viding for  the  public  debt,  defend- 
ing the  frontiers,  and  maintaining 
domestic  peace.  Before  the  ter- 
mination of  that  admmistration,the 
6res  of  the  French  Revolution 
blazed  forth,  as  from  a  new  opened 
volcano,  and  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  ocean  did  not  entirely  se- 
cure us  from  its  effects.  The 
smoke  and  the  cinders  reached  us, 
though  not  tl]e  burning  lava. 
Difficult  and  agitating  questions, 
embarrassing  to  government,  and 
dividing  public  opinion,  sprung 
out  of  the  new  state  of  our  foreign 
relations,  and  were  succeeded  by 
others,  and  yet  again  by  others, 
equally  embarrassing,  and  equally 
exciting  division  and  discord, 
through  the  long  series  of  twenty 
years,  till  they  finally  issued  in 
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^ter.  Jt  w31  cost  several  roilEons 
of  money.  Would  Pennsylvania 
alone  have  ever  constructed  it  ? 
Certainly  never,  while  this  Union 
lasts,  because  it  is  not  for  her  sole 
benefit.  Would  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  have 
united  to  accomplish  it,  at  their 
joint  expense  ?  Certainly  not,  for 
the  same  reason.  It  could  not  be 
done,  therefore,  but  by  the  general 
government.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  large  inland  undertak- 
ings, except  that,  in  them,  govern- 
ment, instead  of  bearing  the  whole 
expense,  cooperates  with  others 
who  bear  a  part.  The  other  con- 
sideration is,  that  the  United  States 
have  the  means.  They  enjoy  the 
revenues  derived  from  commerce, 
and  the  States  have  no  abundant 
and  easy  sources  of  public  income, 
^e  custom-houses  fill  the  gene- 
ral treasury,  while  the  States 
have  scanty  resources,  except  by 
resort  to  heavy  direct  taxes. 

Under  this  view  of  things,  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  settle,  at 
least  for  myself,  some  definite  no- 
tions, with  respect  to  the  powers 
of  government,  in  regard  to  inter- 
nal afiairs.  It  may  not  savor  too 
much  of  self-commendation  to 
remark,  that  with  this  object,  I 
considered  the  Constitution,  its 
judicial  construction,  its  cotempo- 
raneous  exposition,  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress under  it ;  and  I  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  government 
had  power  to  accomplish  sundry 
objects,  or  aid  in  dieir  accomplish-, 
ment,  which  are  now  commonly 
spoken  of  as  Internal  Improve- 
ments. That  conclusion  was 
adopted,  and  acted  on,  even  so 

aly  as  1816.     And,  Mr  Presi- 


dent, I  have  further  to  say,  thatl 
made  up  these  opinions,  and  enter- 
ed on  this  course  of  polidcal  con* 
duct,    Teucro  Duct.    Yes,  sir,  I 

1)ursued,  in  all  this,  a  South  Caro- 
ina  tract.  I  repeat,  that  leading 
gentlemen  from  South  Carolina 
were  first  and  foremost  in  behalf 
of  the  doctrines  of  internal  im- 
provements, when  those  doctrines 
first  came  to  be  considered  and  act* 
ed  upon  in  Congress.  The  debate 
on  the  bank  question,  on  the  tariff 
of  1816  and  on  the  direct  tax,  will 
show  who  was  who,  and  what  was 
what,  at  that  time.  The  tariflT  of 
1816,  one  of  the  plain  cases  of 
oppression  and  usurpation,  from 
whichjif  the  government  does  not 
recede,  individual  states  may  jua- 
ly  secede  from  the  government,  is» 
sir,  in  truth  a  South  Carolina  tariff^ 
supported  by  South  Carolina  votes. 
But  for  those  votes,  it  could  not 
have  passed  in  the  form  in  which 
it  did  pass ;  whereas  if  it  had  de- 
pended on  Massachusetts  votes,  it 
would  have  been  lost.  I  do  not 
say  this  to  reproach  South  Caroli- 
na ;  I  only  state  the  fact,  and  I 
think  it  will  appear  to  be  true,^ 
that  among  the  earliest  and  boldest 
advocates  of  the  tarifiT,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  protection,  and  on  the  ex- 
press ground  of  protection,  were 
leading  gentlemen  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  Congress.  The  act,  sir,  then 
passed,  and  received  on  its  passage 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  South  Carolina 
present  and  voting.  This  act  is 
the  first,  in  the  order  of  those  now 
denounced  as  plain  usurpations. 
We  see  it  daily  in  the  list  ny  the 
side  of  those  of  1824,  and  1828, 
as  a  case  of  manifest  oppression, 
justifying  disunion .    I  put  it  home 
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to  the  hononble  member  firom 
South  Carolioa,  that  his  own  State 
nvBs  not  oofy  ^  art  and  part'  in  this 
measure,  but  the  catua  cotitafu* 
MHtbout  her  aid,  this  semioal  pria- 
ciple  of  roischief,  this  root  of  Upas, 
could  not  hav^e  beeu  planted*  I 
bare  already  said,  and  it  is  true, 
that  this  act  proceeded  on  the 
ground  of  protection.  It  interfered 
directly,  with  exbting  interests  of 
great  value  and  amount.  Ii  cut 
up  the  Calcutta  cotton  trade  by 
the  roots.  But  it  passed,  never- 
theless, and  it  passed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  protecting  manufactures, 
on  the  pnnciple  against  free  trade, 
on  the  principle  opposed  io  that 
wMch  lets  us  alone. 

Such,  Mr  President,  were  the 
opinions  of  important  and  leading 
gentlemen  from  South  Carolina, 
on  the  subject  of  internal  improve** 
ment,  in  1816.  I  went  out  of 
Congress  the  next  year,  and  re- 
turning^ again  in  1823,  tboueht  I 
found  South  Carolina  where  [had 
left  her.  I  really  supposed  that 
all  dungs  remained  as  they  were, 
and  that  the  South  Carolina  doc- 
trine of  internal  improvements 
would  be  defended  by  the  same 
eloquent  voices,  and  the  same 
strong  arms,  as  formerly.  In  the 
lapse  of  these  six  years,  it  is  true, 
political  associations  had  assumed 
a  new  aspect  and  new  divisions. 
A  party  had  arisen  in  the  South, 
bosdle  to  the  doctrine  of  internal 
improvements,  and  bad  vigorously 
attacked  that  doctrine.  Anti-con* 
solidation  was  the  flag  under  which 
this  party  fought,  and  its  support- 
ers inveighed  against  internal  im- 
provements, much  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  honorable  gentle- 
man has  now  inveighed  against 
them  as  part  and  parcel  oi  tlie 


systMii  of  coosofidattion.  Wber 
ther  this  per^  arose  in  South 
Carolina  herself,  or  in  her  neij^ 
boriiood,  is  more  than  I  know. 
I  think  the  latter.  However  that 
may  have  been,  there  were  those 
finind  in  South  Carolina  read^ 
to  make  war  upon  it,  and  who 
did  make  intrepid  war  upon  it. 
Names  being  regarded  as  things, 
in  such  controversies,  they  be- 
stowed on  the  anti-improvement 
gentlemen,  the  appellation  of  rad- 
icals. Yes,  sir,  the  name  of 
radicals,  as  a  term  of  distinc- 
tion, applicable  and  applied  to 
those  who  denied  the  liberal  doc- 
trines of  internal  improvememsy 
originated,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  somewhere 
between  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Well,  sir,  thesfc  mis- 
chievous radicals  were  to  be  put 
down,  and  the  strong  arm  of  South 
Carolina  was  stretched  out  to  put 
them  down.  About  this  time,  sir, 
I  returned  to  Congress.  The 
battle  with  the  radicals  bad  beea 
fought,  and  our  South  Carolina 
champions  of  the  doctrines  of 
internal  improvements  had  nobly 
maintained  their  ground,  and  were 
understood  to  have  achieved  a 
victory. 

Such  are  the  opinions^'  sir, 
which  were  maintained  by  South 
Carolba  gentlemen  in  the  house 
of  Representatives,  on  the  subject 
of  internal  improvement,  when  I 
took  my  seat  there  as  a  member 
from  Massachusetts,  in  1823. 
But  this  is  not  all :  we  had  a  bill 
before  us,  and  passed  it  in  that 
house,  entitled  ^  An  act  to  procure 
the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and 
estimates,  upon  the  subject  ol 
roads  and  canab.'  It  autnoiized 
the  President  to  cause  such  surweys 
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hrul  estxrrntes  to  be  irctde  of  tUt 
routes  ofsvch  roads  (md  eatials  ^s 
he  might  drcm  of  national  impot" 
tnnce  in  a  commercial  ormKtary 
point  ofvitto^  or  for  the  tmnspor- 
taiion  of  the  mail ;  ftnd  approprn- 
ted  thirty  thousand  doilors  out  of 
the  treasury,  to  defray  tlie  expense. 
This  act,  thnugh  prclimrttar}'  in  its 
nature,  covered  the  whole  g;round» 
It  took  for  granted  \\re  complete 
power  of  interna!  improvement,  as 
far  as  any  of  its  odvocBtes  have 
ever  contended  for  it.  Having 
passed  the  otlier  house,  the  hill 
came  up  to  the  Sentite,  and  was 
here  considered  and  debated  in 
April,  1824.  The  honorable 
member  from  Sotith  Carolina  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate  at  that 
time.  While  the  bill  wis  under 
consideration  here,  a  motion  was 
made  to  add  the  following  proviso: 

*  Provided,  That  ndtlnng  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to 
affirm  or  admit  a  pofiner  in  Con- 
gress on  their  own  aathority,  to 
make  roads  or  canals,  within  any 
of  the  states  of  the  Union.' 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken 
on  this  proviso,  and  the  honorable 
member  voted  in  the  negative. 
The  proviso  failed. 

Amotion  was  then  tnade  to  add 
this  proviso,  viz. 

•  Provided,  That  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  is  hewby 
pledged,  that  no  money  shall  ever 
be  expended  for  roads  or  canals, 
except  it  shall  be  ainong  the 
lieveral  States,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  as  direct  taxes  are  laid 
and  assessed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.' 

The  honorable  member  voted 
ff gainst  this  frotito  also,  and  it 
If  ailed. 


The  bin  was  then  pot  on  ii< 
passnge,  and  the  lioRorable  meflok 
ber  voted  for  it,  and  it  passed,  wn4 
became  a  law. 

Now,  it  strikes  roe,  sir,  that 
there  is  no  maintaining  these  votes, 
but  upon  fhe  power  of  iDiemal 
improvement,'  initsbrosdosi  sense. 
In  truth,  these  bills  for  surveys 
and  estimates  have  always  been 
considered  as  test  questions. 
They  show  who  is  for,  and  who 
ascainst  internal  improvemenf. 
This  law  itself  went  the  wliolo 
length,  and  assumed  the  full  and 
complete  power.  The  gemle^ 
man's  votes  sustained  that  power, 
in  every  form,  in  which  the  various 
propositions  to  amend  presented 
it.  He  went  for  the  entire  'and 
unrestrained  authority,  without 
consulting  the  States,  and  without 
agreeing  to  any  proportionate  dis- 
tiibution. .  And  now,  suffisjr  me 
to  remind  you,  Mr  President,  that 
it  is  this  very  same  power,  thus 
sanctioned,  in  ever  form,  by  the 
gentleman's  own  opinbn,  that  is 
so  plain  and  manifest  a  nsurpation^ 
that  the  state  of  South  Carolioa  is 
supposed  to  be  justified  in  refusing 
submission  to  any  laws  carrying 
the  power  into  effect. 

The  tariff,  wbicii  South  Caro* 
lina  bad  an  efficient  hand  in  estab* 
lishing,  in  )8J6,  and  this  asserted 
power  of  internal  improvenient, 
advanced  by  her  in  the  same  year, 
and  as  we  have  now  seen  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  her  represcnifr* 
tives  in  1 824,  these  two  measures 
are  the  great  grounds  on  which 
she  is  now  thought  to  be  justified 
in  breaking  up  the  Union,  if  sbo 
sees  fit  to  break  it  up ! 

I  may  now  safely  say,  I  thiek, 
4hat  we  have  had  the  authority  of 
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leadkig  aod  distingmsbed  gende- 
inea  frooi  Sootb  Carolina  in  sup- 
poit  of  the  doctrine  of  ioteriial 
iroprovemeot.  I  repeat,  that,  up 
to  18M,  I,  for  one,  fcdlowed 
South  Carolina ;  but  when  that 
star  in  ks  ascension,  veered  off  in 
an  unexpected  direction,  I  relied 
on  jts'iight  no  longer.  [Here  the 
Vice  President  said  —  does  the 
Chaff  understand  the  gentleman 
firooi  Massachusetts,  to  say,  that 
the  person  now  occupying  the 
Chair  of  the  Senate,  has  change^ 
lus  opbions  on  the  subject  of 
iirtemal  improvements?]  From 
nothing  ever  said  to  me,  sir,  liave 
I  had  reason  to  know  of  any 
change  in  the  opinions  of  the  per- 
son fillip  the  Chair  of  the  Senate. 
If  such  change  has  taken  place,  I 
regret  it ;  I  speak  generally  of  the 
State  of  South  CaroKna. 

As  well  as  I  recollect  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  die  honorable 
gentleman  next  recurred  to  the 
subject  of  the  tariff.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  word  must  be  of  un- 
pleasant sound  to  Hie,  and  pro- 
ceeded, with  an  eflbrt  neither  new, 
Dor  attended  with  new  success,  to 
JDVolve  roe  and  my  vote  in  in- 
consistency and  contradiction.  I 
am  happy  the  honorable  gentle- 
man has  furnished  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  a  timely  remark  or  two 
on  that  subject.  1  was  glad  he 
approached  it,  forit  is  a  question 
1  enter  upon  without  fear  from 
anybody.  The  strenuous  toil  of 
tbe  geade^nan  has  been  to  raise  an 
ioeonsislency  between  my  dissent 
to  the  tariff  in  18^4  and  my  vote 
m  lSf8.  It  is  labor  lost.  A 
{dain  tale  explains  the  whole  raat- 
fer.  In  18f6,Ihadnotftcqtiiesced 
m  die  tariff,  then  supported  by 


South  Carolina.  To  some  parts 
of  it,  especially,.  I  felt  and  ex- 
pressed great  repugnance.  I  held 
the  same  opinions  in  1821  at  the 
meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  alluded.  I 
said  then,  and  say  now,  that,  aa 
an  original  quesdon,  the  authority 
o(  Congress  to  exercise  the  re- 
venue power,  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  protection  of  manu- 
factures is  a  questionable  authority, 
far  more  questionable,  in  my  judg- 
ment, than  the  power  of  internal 
improvements.  I  must  confess, 
that  in  one  respect,  some  impres- 
sion has  been  made  on  my  opin- 
ions lately.  Mr  Madison's  publi- 
cadon  has  put  the  power  in  a  very 
strong  light.  He  has  placed  it,  1 
must  acknowledge,  upon  grounds 
of  construction  and  argument, 
which  seem  impregnable.  But 
even  if  the  power  were  doubtful 
on  the  face  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  it  had  been  assumed  and 
asserted  in  the  first  revenue  law 
ever  passed  under  that  same  Con- 
stitution ;  and,  on  this  ground,  as 
a  matter  settled  by  coteroporane- 
ous  ptacdce,  I  had  refrtuned  from 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  ta- 
riff laws  transcended  constitutiooal 
limits,  as  the  gentleman  supposes. 
With  a  great  muority  of  the 
representatives  of  Massachusetts, 
I  voted  against  the  tariff  of  1824. 
My  reasons  were  then  giv^,  and 
I  will  not  now  repeat  them.  But, 
notwithstanding  our  dissent,  the 
great  States  of  New  Vork,  Peno^ 
sylvania,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  wtet 
for  the  bill,  in  almost  unlm>keD 
column,  and  it  passed.  Congress 
and  the  President  sanctioned  it, 
and  it  became  the  )aw  of  the  land. 
What,  tben,  were  we  to  do  ?  Our 
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(inly  opuou  uras  ekber  to   Aili  ill 
with  tills  settled  course  of  ))ublic 
policy,    and  ^cconiniodate  our- 
selves to  it  as  well  as .  we  couki, 
or  U>  embrace  ihe  South  Carolina 
doctriue,  aod  talk   ofuuliining 
the  statute  by  Slate  imcrfei-eQce. 
This  last  alternative  did  not  suit 
our  principles,  and^-oi'  course,  we 
adopted  the  former,     lu    1827, 
the  subject  came  agaiu    before 
(Congress,  on  a  propobition  favor- 
able to  wool  and  woollens.     We 
looked  upon  the   system  of  pro- 
tection as  bein^  fixed  and  settled. 
TiiG  law  of  1824  remained,     it 
liad  gone  into   full  operation^  and 
in  regard  to  some  objects  intended 
by  it,  perhaps  most  of  them  had 
|)roduqed  all  its  expected  effects. 
]3ut^  owing  to  subsequent  and 
unforeseen  occurrences  the  benefit 
intended  by  it  to  wool  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  had  not  been  realized. 
Events,  not  known  here  when  the 
law  passed,    had    taken    place, 
which  defeated  it$  object  in   that 
particular  respect.      A  measure 
was  accordingly  brought  forward 
to  meet  this  precise  deficienry.  to 
remedy  this  particular  defect.    It 
was  iin^ited  to  wool  and  woollens. 
Was  ever  anything  more  reasona- 
ble?   If  the  policy  of    the  tariff 
.laws  had    become   established  in 
principle,  as  the  permanent  )>olicy 
of  the  government,  should  they 
\)Ql  be  revised  and  amended,  and 
made  equal,  like  other   laws,  as 
exigencies  should  ^irise,  or  justice 
require  ?  Becaivse  we  had  doubt- 
ed about    adopting  'ti)c  system, 
wei  li  we  to  refuse  to  cure  its  mani- 
fest defects,  after  it  became  adopt- 
ed, and  when  no  one  attempted 
its    repeal  ?    And  this  is  tlie  in. 
coDsisXency  so  much  bpuiled.     I 


liad  voted   against  tiie  tariff  of 
1824  —  but    it    parsed  ;  and    in 
1827  and  1826,  I  voted  4o  amead 
it  in  a  point  essential  ^o  tbe  imer- 
est  of  my  constituents.     I    need 
not  recur    to    llje  histor>'  of    a 
nieasure  so  recent.     lis  enemies 
spiced  it  with    whatsoever  they 
thought  would  render  itdista^eful ; 
its  friends  took  it.  dru^ed  as  it 
was.     Vast  atnoinits  of  propcity^ 
many  millions,  had  been  invested 
in  manufactures,  under  the  induce- 
ments of   1824.     £vents  called 
loudly,  as  I  thougiit,   for   further 
regulation  to  secure  the  degree  of 
protection  intended  by  ti)at  act. 
1  was  disposed  to   vote   for  such 
regulation,  and    desired    nothings 
more ;  but  certainly  was  not  tt; 
be  bantered  out  of  my  purpose 
by  a  threatened  augn>entatioii  of 
duty  on  molasses  put  into  the  bill 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making 
it  obnoxious.    The  vote  may  have 
heen  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  un- 
wise ;  but  it  is  little  less  than  ab- 
surd to  allege  against  it  an  incon- 
sistency with    Qp{)osition    to  the 
former  law. 

As  to  the  general  subject  of 
the  tariff  1  have  little  now  to  say. 
Another  opportunity  may  be  pre- 
sented. 1  remarked  the  other 
di^y,  that  this  policy  did  not  begin 
with  us  in  New  England  ;  and 
.yet,  sir.  New  England  is  charged 
with  vehemence,  as  being  favora- 
ble or  charged  vviiii  equal  vehe- 
mence, as  being  unfavorable  to 
the  tariff  {X)iicy,  just  as  bestsuits 
tlie  time,  place,  and  occasion  for 
iiiiikina  stmw  charge  against  lier% 
The  credulity  of  the  public  has 
been  put  to  its  extreme  capacity 
of  false  impression,  relative  to 
her  conduct,   in  tliis  panicular. 
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Throi:^  all  the  Sotitb,  during  the 
^aie  coutest,  -it  was  New  £t)giaiid 
ix>iic)'  and  a  New  fingiand  ad* 
iiunistrauon,  timi  was  afflicting 
\\ie  OHintiy  with  a  tariff  policy 
beyond  aU  eodtirance,  while  on 
^lo  otber  side  of  the  Alleghany, 
even  tiie  act  of  1828  itself,  the 
vary  sublimated  essence  of  op- 
pression according  to  Southern 
opinions,  was  pronounced  to  he 
one  of  those  blessings,  for  wbicli 
tlie  West  was  indebted  to  the  ^  ge- 
nerous South.' 

With  large  investments  in 
manufacturing  establishments  and 
runny  and  various  interests  con- 
nected  with  and  dependent  on 
xiiom,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
New  England,  any  more  than 
oiher  piHTtions  of  the  country,  will 
now  consent  to  any  measure,  de- 
structive or  higiily  dangerous. 
The  duty  of  the  Government,  at 
tiie  present  moment,  would  seem 
to  be  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy ; 
to  maintain  the  position  which  it 
has  assumed  ;  and  for  one,  1  shall 
feel  it  an  indispensable  obligayon 
to  hold  it  steady^  as  far  as  in  my 
power,  to  that  degree  of  protec- 
tioD  which  it  hasi  undertaken  to 
bestow.     No  more  of  the  tarifl*. 

Professing  to  be  provoked  by 
what  he  chose  to  consider  a  charge 
made  by  me  against  South  Caro- 
lina, the  honorable  member,  J\lr 
President,   has  taken  up  a  new 
crusade  against  New   England. 
Leaving  altogether  the  subject  of 
the  public  lands,  in  which  his  suc- 
cess, perhaps,  had  been  neither 
disdngujshed  nor  satisfactory,  and 
Jetting  go,  also,  of  the  topic  of  the 
urifF,  lie  sallied  foith  in  a  general 
assault,  on  the  cunnions,  politics, 
aod  pariieB  of  New  England,  as 


they  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  This  is  natural. 
The  '  narrow  policy'  of  the  public 
lands  had  proved  a  legal  settlement 
in  South  Carolina,  and  was  not  to 
be  removed.  The '  accursed  poli- 
cy' of  the  tariff,  also,  had  estab- 
lished the  fact  of  its  birth  and  par- 
entage in  the  same  State-  No  won- 
der therefore,  the  gentleman  wish- 
ed to  carry  the  war,  as  he  express-  . 
ed  it,  into  the  enemy's  country. 
Prudently  willing  to  quit  thesis 
subjects,  he  was  doubtless  desir- 
ous of  fastening  on  others,  which 
could  not  be  transferred  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The 
polhic^  of  New  England  became 
his  theme.  What  has  he  done  ? 
Has  he  maintained  his  own 
charges  ?  Has  he  sustained  him- 
self, in  his  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment, and  on  the  history  of  the 
North  in  the  matter  of  the  public 
hnds  ?  Oh,  no,  but  he  has  '  car- 
ried the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country  ! '  Carried  the  war  intvi 
the  enemy's  country  1  Yes,  and 
what  sort  of  a  war  has  he  made 
of  'it  ?  He  has  stretched  a  drag- 
net over  tlie  whole  surface  of 
perished  pamphlets,  indiscreet 
sermons,  frothy  paragraphs,  and 
fuming  popular  addresses ;  over 
whatever  the  pulpit,  in  its  mo- 
ments of  alarm,  the  press  in  its 
heals,  and  parties  in  their  extra- 
vagance, have  severally  thrown 
off,  in  times  of  general  excitement 
and  violence.  He  has  thus  swept 
together  a  mass  of  such  things, 
as  hut  that  they  arc  now  old,  liie 
public  health  would  have  re(]uired 
him  rather  to  leave  in  their  state 
of  dispersion.  For  a  good  long 
hour  or  two,  we  had  the  unbroken 
pleasure  of  hstening  to  the  hon- 
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orable  member,  while  he  recited, 
'  with  his  usual  grace  and  spirit, 
apd  with  evident  high  gusto, 
speeches,  pamphlets,  addresses, 
and  all  (he  ei  eeteras  of  the  polil* 
ical  press,  such  as  warm  heads 
produce  in  warm  times ;  and  such 
as  it  would  be  ^  discomfiture'  in- 
deed, for  any  one,  whose  taste 
did  not  delight  in  that  sort  of  read- 
>  ing,  to  be  obliged  to  peruse.  That 
is  his  war.  This  it  is  to  cany 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country* 
It  is  in  an  invasion  of  this  sort, 
that  he  flatters  himself  with  the 
expectation  of  gaining  laurels,  6t 
to  adorn  a  Senator's  brow. 

Mr  President,  I  shall  not,  it 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  expected  that 
I  should,  either  now,  or  at  any 
time,  separate  this  farrago  into 
parts,  and  answer  and  examine  its 
components.  I  shall  hardly  bestow 
upon  it  at  all,  a  general  -remark 
or  two.  In  the  run  of  forty  years 
und^  this  Constitution,  we  have 
experienced  sundry  successive 
violent  party  contests.  Party 
arose,  indeed,  with  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  and,  in  some  form  or 
other,  has  attended  it  through 
the  greater  part  of  its  history. 
Whether  any  other  Constitution 
than  the  old  articles  of  confeder- 
ation, was  desirable,  was,  itself, 
a  question  on  which  parties  form- 
ed ;  if  a  new  Constitution  were 
framed,  what  powers  should  be 
given  to  it,  was  another  question ; 
and,  when  it  had  been  formed, 
what  was,  in  fact,  the  just  extent 
of  the  powers,  actually  conferred, 
was  a  third.  Parties,  as  we  know, 
existed,  under  the  first  administra- 
tion, as  distinctly  marked,  as  those 
which  manifested  themselves  at 
any  subsequent  period .    The  eon- 


test  immediaiely  -preeedisg  cbe 
political  change  in  1801,  andlbac- 
again^  which  existed  at  the  con- 
mencement  of  the  late  war,  are 
other  instances  of  party  excite- 
ment, of  something  more  than 
usual  strength  and  intensity.  lo 
all  these  conflicts  there  was,  n6 
doubt,  much  violence  on  both  and 
all  sides.  It  would  be  impossible, 
if  one  had  a  fancy  for  such  en>- 
pbyment,  to  adjust  the  relative 
qwmtum  of  violence  hetweea 
these  contending  parties.  There 
was  enough  in  each,  as  must  al- 
ways be  expected  in  popular  Gov- 
ernments. With  a  great  deal  of 
proper  and  decorous  discussion, 
there  was  mingled  a  great  deal, 
also,  of  declamatiou,  virulence, 
crimination,  and  abuse. 

In  regard  to  any  party,  proba- 
bly, in  one  of  the  leading  epochs 
in  the  history  of  paities,  enouch 
may  be  found  to  make  out  anoth- 
er equally  inflamed  exhibition,  as 
that  with  which  the  honorable 
member  has  edified  us.  For  my- 
self, I  shall  not  rake  among  the 
rubbish  of  by-gone  times,  to  see 
what  I  can  find,  or  whether  I 
cannot  find  something,  by  which 
I  can  fix  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon 
of  any  State,  any  party,  or  any 
part  of  the  country.  Greneral 
Washington's  administration  was 
steadily  and  zealously  maintained, 
as  we  ail  know,  by  New  England. 
It  was  violently  opposed  else- 
where. We  know  in  what  quarter 
he  had  the  most  earnest,  constant 
and  persevering  support,  in  all  his 
great  and  leading  measures.  We 
know  where  his  private  and  per- 
sonal character  was  held  in  the 
highest  degree  of  attachment  and 
veneration^  and  we  know,  too^ 
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^rti^re  Ms  measures  were  opposed, 
htesetrieessfigbtcd,  andbis  eha- 
ncTerviKfied.  We  kftow,  or  we 
might  know,  if  we  turned  to  the 
jotirmls,  who  expressed  respect, 
gratitude,  and  regr^,  when  be 
i-etired  from  the  chief  magistracy ; 
smd  wiio  refused  to  express  either 
respect,  gratitude,  or  regret  —  I 
sliail  not  open  those  journals. 
Publications  nwre  abusire  or  sctir- 
riloMS  never  saw  the  light,  than 
irere  sent  forth  against  Washings 
ton,  and  all  hiis  leading  measures, 
from  presses  south  of  New  Eng- 
land. But  I  shall  not  k)ok  them 
up.  I  employ  no  scavengers  — 
no  one  is  in  attendance  on  me, 
tendering  such  means  of  retalia'- 
tion ;  and  if  there  were,  with  an 
ass*  load  of  tl^eni,  with  bulk  as 
huge  as  that  which  the  gentleman 
Iiimself  has  produced,  I  would 
not  touch  one  of  them.  I  see 
enough  of  the  violence  of  our 
own  times,  to  be  no  way  anxkms 
to  rescue  from  fergetfulness  the 
extravagances  of  tinaes  past« 
Besides,  what  is  all  this  to  the 
present  pnrpose  ?  It  has  nothing 
ro  do  with  the  pablie  lands,  in 
regard  to  which  the  attack  was 
begun ;  and  it  has  nothing  todo 
with  those  sentiments  and  opinions 
which  I  have  thought  lend  to  dis- 
imion,  and  all  of  which  the  hon- 
orable member  seems  to  have 
adapted  himself,  and  undertaken 
to  defend.  New  England  has, 
atumes,  so  argues  the  geotle* 
man,  held  opinionir  as  dangerous 
ns  tliose  which  he  now  holds.  Be 
it  so.  Bet  why,  therefore,  does 
h/B  nbifse  New  England  ?  If  he 
Ands  iiimself  countenanced  by 
nets  of  hers,  how  is  it  that,  wUle 
be  relies  on  these  acts,  be  covers, 


or  seeks  to  cover,  tlieir  autliors 
with  reproach  ? 

But  if,  in  the  course  of  forty 
years,  there  have  been  undtie 
eflfervescences  of  party  in  New 
England,  has  the  same  thing  hap* 
pened  nowhere  else  ?  Party  ani- 
mosi^,  and  party  outrage,  not  in 
New  England,  but  elsewhere,  de^ 
nounced  President  Wasbkigton, 
not  only  as  a  federalist,  but  as  a 
tory,a  British  agent,  a  man  who, 
in  his  high  office,  sanctioned  cor- 
ruption. But  does  the  honorable 
member  suppose,  that  if  I  had  a 
tender  here,  who  sliould  put  such 
an  efiiision  of  wickedness  amd 
folly  in  my  hand,  that  I  would 
stand  up  and  read  it  against  the 
South?  Parties  ran  into  great 
heats,  again,  in  1799,   and  1800. 

What  was  said,  or  rather  what 
was  not  said,,  in  those  years^ 
against  John  Adams,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  its  admitted  ablest 
defender  on  the  floor  of  Congress  ? 
If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  in- 
crease his  stores  of  party  abuse 
and  frothy  violence  ;  if  he  has.  a 
determined  proclivity  to  such  pur- 
suits, there  are  treasures  of  that 
sort  south  of  the  Potomac,  much 
to  his  taste,  yet  uniouched.  —  I 
shall  not  touch  them. 

The  parties  which  divided  the 
country,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war,  were  violent; 
But  then  there  was  violence  on 
both  sides,  and  violence  in  every 
Stare.  Minorities  and  majorities 
wer«^  equally  violent.  There  was 
no  more  violence  against  the  war 
in  New  England  than  in  other 
States ;  noi*  any  more  appearance 
of  violence,  except  that,  owing  to 
a  dense  population,  greater fiicility 
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of  assenMulg,  and  mofe  presses, 
there  may  have  been  more  in 
quantity  spoken  aod  printed  there 
than  in  some  other  phees. 

It  is  enough  forme  to  say, 
that  if,  in  any  part  of  this,  their 
grateful  occupation,  if,  in  all  their 
researches,  they  find  anything  in 
the  history  of  Massachusetts,  or 
fiew  England,  or  in  the  proceed- 
ing of  any  legisli^re,  or  other 
public  body,  di^yal  to  the  Union, 
speaking  slightly  of  its  value,  pro- 
posing to  break  it  up,  or  recom- 
mending non-inteneourse  with 
oetghboring  States,  on  account  of 
di^rence  of  political  opinkm,  tfaen, 
mr,  I  give  them  a9  up  to  the  hon- 
orable gentleman's  unrestrained 
rebuke ;  expectii^,  however,  that 
he  will  extend  his  buffetings,  in 
like  maner,  to  all  nmUar  pro^ 
peedingif  t^erever  the  found. 

JMr  President,  in  carrying  his 
waifare,  such  as  it  was  into  New 
£n^and,  the  honorable  gentleman 
All  along  professes  to  be  acting 
on  the  defensive.  He  desires  to 
eonsider  me  as  having  assailed 
SQuth  Carolina,  and  insists  that 
he  comes  forth  only  asher  cham- 
pion, and  in  her  defence. 

I  do  not  admit  tfaatlmade  any 
attack  whatever  on  South  Caro- 
lina. Nothing  like  it.  The  honor- 
able member,  in  his  first  speech, 
expressed  opinions,  in  regard  to 
revenue  ,  and  some  other  topioa, 
jwhich  I  heard  both  with  pain  and 
with  sucpriae.  I  told  the  gentle- 
man that  Ivwas  aware  that  such 
lientiments  were  entertained  out 
cf  the  Government,  but  iiad  not 
expected  to  find  them  advanced 
'  in  it ;  that  I  knew  there  were  per- 
jBons  in  the  SouUx,  whd  speak 
of  our  Union  with  iod^ference, 


or  doubt,  takiBg  pains  to  magnify 
its  evils,  and  to  say  nothing  of  its 
benefits;  that  the  honorable  meai- 
ber  himself,  I  was  sure,  cottU 
never  be  one  of  these ;  and  I 
regretted  the  expressioo  of  sueh 
opinions  as  he  bad  avowed,  be- 
cause I  thought  their  obvious  ten- 
dency was  to  encourage  foeKngs 
of  disrespect  to  the  Union,  and  lo 
weaken  its    connexion.    I  said 
nothtog  of  the  recent  convenMw* 
I  spoke  in  the  most  guarded  and 
careful  manner,  and  only  express^ 
ed  my  regret  for  the  publication  of 
opinions  which  I  presumed  the' 
honorable  member  disapproved 
as  much  as  myself.    In  tins,  it 
seems,  I  was  mistaken.    I  do  net 
remember  that  the  gentleman  hae 
disclaimed  any  sentiment,  or  any 
opinion,  of  a  supposed  anti-unioo 
tendency,  which  on  all  or  any  of 
the  recent  occasions  has  been  ox- 
pressed.    The  whole  drift  of  his 
speech  has  been  rather  to  prove 
that,  in  divers  times  and  manoeis, 
sentiments  equally  liable  to  my 
objeetion  have  been  promulf^ted 
in  New  England.  And  one  wouM 
suppose  that  his  object,  in  tUs 
reference  to  Massachusetts,  was 
to  find  «  precedent  tojuslify  pi»^ 
ceedings  in  the  Sooth,  were  it  oot 
for  the  reproach  and  oontunie}y« 
with  which  he  labors,  all  i^ng,  to 
load  his  preeedents. 

This  two*fold  purpose^  not  very 
consistent  with  itself,  one  woidd 
think  was  exhibited  more  thsD 
wice  in  the  course  of  his  apeedi* 
He  referred,  for  instance,  to  the 
Hartford  Convention.  Did  he  do 
this  for  authority,  or  for  a  topic  of 
reproach  ?  Apparently  for  botk  % 
for  he  told  us  that  be  should  ind 
no  fault  with-  the  mere  ftet.of. 
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iMMbig  soeh  m  coDTeotkm,  and  convcotkm,  could  mamtain  itself 

considering  and   discussing  such  one  moment  m  New  England,  if 

questions  as  he  supposes  were  then  assembled  for  any  such  purpose 

and  there  discussed ;  but  what  as  the  gentleman  say  would  have 

rendered  it  obnoxious,  was,  the  been  an  allowable  purpose :    To 

rime  it  i^as  holden,  and  the  cir-  hold  conventions  to  decide  ques- 

cmstances  of  the  country,  then  tions  of  constitutional  law ! — to 

existing.    We  were  in  a  war,  he  try  the  binding  validity  of  statutes, 

said,  and  the  country  needed  all  by  votes  in  a  convention !    Sir, 

our  aid ;  the  hand  ot  Government  the  Hartford  Convention,  I  pre- 

fequired  to  be  strengthened,  not  sume,  would  not  desire  that  the 

weakened ;  and  patriotism  should  honorable  gentleman  should  be 

Iwve  postponed  such  proceedings  their  defender  or  advocate,  if  he 

lo  another  day.    The  thbgf  itself,  puts  their  case  upon  such  untena- 

Aen,  is  a  precedent;  the  time  Me  and  extravagant  grounds, 
and  manner  of  it,  only,  subject        Then,  sir,  the  gendeman  has 

of  censure.    I  go  much  farther,  no  fault  to  find  with  these  recently 

on  this  point,  than  the  honorable  promulgated  South  Carolina  opin- 

isember.  Supposmg,  as  die  een-  ions. 

deman  seems  to,  that  the  Hart-       And,  certainly,  he  need  have 

fert  Convention  assembled    for  none ;  for  his  own  sentiments,  as 

any  sudi  purpose  as  breaking  up  now  advanced,  and  advanced  on 

Ae  Union,  because  they  thought  reflection,  as  far  as  I  have  been 

unconsututional  laws  had  been  able  to  comprehend  them,  go  the 

passed,  or  to  concert  on  that  sub-  full  length  of  all  these  opinions. 

jtett  or  to  ealeubite  the  pohte  of  the  I  propose,  sir,  to  say  something 

Uniom ;  supposing  this  to  be  their  on  these,  and  to  consider  how  far 

purpose,  or  any  part  of  it,  then  1  they   are  just  and  constitutional, 

say  the  meeting  itself  was  (Udoyal,  Before  doing  that,  however,  let 

and  was  obnoxious  to  censure,  me  observe,  that  the  eulogium 

iriiether  held  in  time  cS  peace  or  pronounced  on  the  character  of 

time  of  war,  or  imder  whatever  the  state  of  South  Carolina  by 

circumstances.      The    material  the  honorable  gentleman,  for  her 

matter  is  the  object.    Is  dissolu-  revolutionary  and  other  merits, 

tion  the  obfectl  If  it  be,  ex-  meets  my  hearty  concurrence, 

lefnal  circumstances  may  make  I  shall  not  acknowledge,  that  the 

it  a  more  or  less  aggravated  case,  honorable  member  goes  before 

but  cannot  afl^t  the  principle,  me  in  regard  for  whatever  of  dis- 

I  do  not  hold,  therefore,  sff,  that  tinguished  talent,  or  distinguished 

the    Hartford  Convention    was  character.   South  Carolina    has 

pardonabh,  even  to  the  extent  of  produced.      I  claim  part  of  the 

the  gentleman's  admission,  of  its  honor,  I  partake  in  the  pride  of 

obfects  were  really  such  as  have  her  great  names.     I  claim  them 

been  imputed  to  it.  There  never  for  countrymen,    one  and    all. 

was  a  time,  under  any  degree  of  The  Laurens,    Rutledges,    the 

etdtement,  in  which  the  Hart-  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Ma- 

ftfd  Convemion,  or  any  odMr  rions  —  Americans    aB — whose 
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fi^me  is  no  more  to  be   hemmed 
in  by  State  lines,  than  their  talents 
and  patriotism   were  capable  of 
being  circumscribed   within  the 
same  narrow  limits.     In  their  day 
and  generation,  they  served   and 
honored   the    country,  and   the 
whole  country,  and  their  renown 
is  of  the  treasures  of  the   whole 
country.     Him,  whose   honored 
name  the  gendeman  himself  bears 
—  does  he  suppose  me  less  capa- 
ble of  gratitude  for  his  patriotism, 
or  sympatliy  for  his  sufferings,  than 
if  his  eyes  had  first  opened  upon 
the  light  in  Massachusetts,  instead 
of    South    Carolina?    Does   he 
suppose  it  in  bis  power  to  exhibit 
a  Carolina  name  so  bright  as  to 
produce  envy  in  my  bosom  ?  No, 
sir  —  increased  gratification  and 
delight,' rather.      I  thank   God, 
that  if  I  am  gifted  with   little  of 
the  spirit  which  is  said  to  be  able 
to  raise   mortals   to   the  skies,  I 
have  yet  none,  as  I  trust,  of  liiat 
other   sj)irit,   which  would   drag 
angels  clown.     When  1  shall    be 
found,   in  my  place  here  in   the 
Senate,  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer  at 
public  merit,  because  it  happened 
to  spring   up   beyond  the   little 
limits  of  my  own  State  or  neigh- 
borhood ;  wlien  I   refuse,  for  an^' 
such  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  tlie 
homage  due  to  American  talent, 
to  elevate   patriotism,  to  sincere 
devotion  to  liberty  and  the  coun- 
try ;  or  if  I  see   an  uncommon 
endowment  of  heaven  —  if  I  see 
extraordinary  capacity  and  virtue 
in  any  son  of  the  South  —  and  if, 
moved    by   local    prejudice,  or 
gangrened  by   Slate  jealousy,  I 
get  up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of 
a  hair  from  his  just  character  and 
just  fame,  may  my  tongue  cleave 


to  the  roof  of  my  mouth !     Sir, 
let  me  recur  to  pleasii>g  reccdlec- 
tions  —  let  me  jndulge  in  refresh- 
ing remembrance  of  the  past  -7- 
let   me   renuod  you  that  in  early 
times  DO  States  cherished  greater 
harmony,  both  of  principle  and 
of  feeling,  than  Massachusetts  aad 
South  Carolina.     Would  to  God, 
that  harmony  might  again  retur/i. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went 
through  the  revolution  —  hand  m ' 
hand   diey  stood  round  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington,   and 
felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them 
for  support.  Unkind  feelings,  if  it 
exists,  alienation  and  distrust,  are 
the  growth,  unnatural  to  such  soilS) 
of  false   principles  since  sown. 
They   are   weeds,   the.  seeds  of 
which  that  same  gi^eat.arm  never 
scattered. 

Mr  President,  1  shall  enter  on 
no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts 

—  she  needs  none.  Tlipre  she 
is  —  behold  her  and  judge  for 
yourselves.    There  is  her  history 

—  the  world  knows  it  by.  heart. 
The  past,  at  least,  is  ..  secure. 
There  is  Boston,  and  Concord, 
and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill ; 
and  there  they  will  remain  forever. 
The  bones  of  her  sons,  fallen  in 
the  great  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, now  lie  mingled  with  tjie 
soil  of  every  State,  from  New 
England  to  Georgia ;  and  Uiere 
they  will  lie  forever,  And,  sir, 
wliere  American  liberty  raised  its 
first  voice,  and  where  its  youth 
was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there 
it  still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its 
manhood,  and  full  of  its  original 
spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion 
shall  wound  it  —  if  party  strife 
and  blind  ambition  shall  .hawk  at 
and  tear  it ;  if  folly  mi  madno^ 
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if  uneasiness,  under  salutary  and  an  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
necessary  restraint,  shall  succeed  States,  thus  to  interfere,  for  the 
to-  separate  it  from  diat  union,  by  purpose  of  correcting  the  exercise 
which  alone  its  existence  is  made  of  power  by  the  General  Govern- 
sure,  it  will  stand,  in  the  end,  by  ment,  of  checking  it,  and  of  com- 
tbe  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  pelling  it  to  conform  to  their  opin- 
its  infancy  was  rocked ;  it  will  ion  of  the  extent  of  its  power. 
stretch  forth  its  arm  with  whatever'  I  understand  him  to  maintain, 
of  vigqr  it  may  still  retain  over  the  that  the  ultimate  power  of  judging 
friends  who  gather  around  it ;  and  of  the  Constitutional  extent  of  its 
it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must,  own  authority,  is  not  lodged  ex- 
amidst  the  proudest  monuments  clusively  in  the  General  Govern- 
of  its  own  gk>ry,  and  on  the  very  ment,  or  any  branch  of  it :  but 
spot  of  ks  origin.  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  States 

There  yet  remains  to  be  per-  may  lawfully  decide  for  them- 
ibrmed,  Mr  President,  by  far  the  selves,  and  each  State  for  itself, 
most  grave  and  important  duty,  whether,  in  a  given  case,  th^3  act 
which  I  feel  to  be  devolved  on  of  the  General  Government  trans.- 
me  by  this  occasion.  It  is  to  state,  cends  its  power, 
and  to  defend  what  I  conceive  to  I  understand  him  to  insist,  tliat 
be  the  true  principles  of  the  Con-  if  tlie  exieency  of  the  case,  in  the 
stitution  under  which  we  are  here  opinion  of  any  State  Government 
assembled.  I  might  well  have  require  it,  such  State  Government 
desired  that  so  weighty  a  task  may,  by  its  own  sovereign  author- 
should  have  fallen  into  other  and  ity,  annul  an  act  of  the  General 
abler  hands.  But  I  have  met  the  Government,  which  it  deems 
occasion,  not  sought  it;  and  I  plainly  and  palpably  unconstitu- 
shall  proceed   to  state  my  o^^  tional. 

sentiments,  without  challenging  for  This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  un- 

them  auy  particular  regard,  with  derstand  from  him  to  be  the  South 

studied  plainness,  and  as  much  Carolina  doctrine.     I  propose  to 

precision  as  possible.  consider  it,  and  to  compare  it  with 

I  understand  the  honorable  gen-  the  Constitution.  Allow  me  to 
deman  from  South  Carolma  to  say^.as  a  preliminary  remark,  that 
maintain,  that  it  is  a  right  of  the  I  call  this  the  South  Carolina 
State  Legislatures  to  interfere,*  doctrine,  only  because  the  gentle- 
whenever,  in  their  judgment,  this  man  himself  has  so  denominated 
Government  transcends  its  Con-  it.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say 
stitutional  limits,  and  to  arrest  the  that  South  Carolina,  as  a  State  has 
operation  of  its  laws.  ever  advanced  these  sentiments. 

I  understaml  him  to  maintain  I  hope  she  has  not,  and  nevei- 

this  right,  as  a  right  existing  tin-  may.      That  a    great  majority, 

dw  the  Constitution  ;  not  as  a  of  her  people  are  opposed  to  the 

righttoovertbrow  it,  on  the  ground  tariff    laws    is    doubtless    true. 

of  extreme  necessity,  such  as  That  a  majority,  somewhat  less: 

would  justify  violent  revolution.  than  that  just  mentioned,   con^ 

I  uaderataad  him  t9  maintain  scientk)usly  believe  these  law$  un- 
1-1 
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constitutional,  may  probably  also 
be  true*  But,  that  any  majority 
holds  to  the  right  of  direct  State 
interference,  at  State  discretion, 
the  right  of  nullifying  acts  of 
Congress  by  acts  of  State  legisla- 
tion, is  more  than  I  know,  and 
what  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe. 

That  there  are  individuals,  be- 
sides the  honorable  gentlenitn, 
who  do  n^aintain  these  opinions,  is 
quite  certain.  1  recollect  the  re- 
cent expression  of  a  sentiment, 
which  circumstances  attending  its 
utterance  and  publication  justify 
us  in  supposing  was  not  unpre^ 
meditated.  ^  The  sovereignty  of 
the  State ;  never  to  be  controlled, 
construed,  or  decided  on,  but  by 
her  own  feelings  of  honorable 
justice.' 

[Mr  Hayne  here  rose,  and  said, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  being  clear- 
ly understood,  he  would  state, 
that  his  proposition  was  in  the 
words  of  the  Virginia  resolution, 
as  follows : 

'  That  this  Assembly  doth  ex- 
plicitly and  peremptorily  declare, 
that  it  views  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Grovernment,  as  resulting 
from  the  compact,  to  which  the 
Sutes  are  parties,  as  limited  by 
the  plain  sense  and  intention  of 
the  instrument  constituting  that 
compact,  as  no  farther  vaUd  than 
they  are  autborixed  by  the  grants 
enumerated  in  that  compact;  and 
that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  pal- 
pable, and  dangerous  exercise  of 
other  powers,  not  granted  by  the 
said  compact,  the  States  who  are 
parties  thereto  have  the  right,  and 
are  in  duty boundto interpose  for 
arresting  the  propess,  of  the  evil, 
and  for  mamtaimng,  within  their 


respeotive  limits,  the  autboritiet, 
rights,  and  liberties  appertaining 
to  them.'] 

Mr  Webster  resumed : 
I  am  quite  aware,  Mr  President, 
of  the  existence  of  the  resolution 
which  the  gentleman  read,  and 
has  now  repeated,  and  that  he 
relies  on  it,  as  his  autliority*  J 
know  the  source  too,  from  which  it 
is  understood  to  have  proceeded. 
I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  much 
respect  for  the  constitutional  opin- 
ions of  Mr  Madison ;  they  would 
weigh  greatly  with  me,  always. 
But  before  the  authority  of  bis 
opinion  be  vouched  for  the  gentl4>- 
man's  proposition,  it  will  be  proper 
to  consider  what  is  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  that  resolution,  to 
which  Mr  Madison  is  understood 
to  have  given  his  sanction.  As 
the  gentleman  construes  it,  it  is  an 
authority  for  him.  Possibly,  he 
may  not  have  adopted  the  right 
construction.  That  resolution 
declares,  that  in  the  cane  rf  the 
dangerous  exeniMt  of  j^etoerv,  nU 
granted  by  the  General  Govern'^ 
menty  the  States  may  interpose  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil. 
But  how  interpose,  and  what  does 
this  declaration  purport  ?  Does  it 
mean  co  more,  than  that  there 
may  be  extreme  cases,  in  which 
the  people,  in  any  mode  d  as- 
sembling, may  resist  usurpation, 
and  relieve  themselves  from  a 
tyrannical  government  i  No  one 
will  deny  this.  Such  reristance 
is  not  only  acknowledged  to  be 
just  in  America,  but  in  England 
also.  BlackstoneadoutBasBMicb, 
in  the  theory  and  practice  loo,  of 
the  English  constitutioB.  We, 
8ir»  who  oppose  the  Carolina  doc- 
trine, do  not  deny,  that  the  people 
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mtLjj  if  diey  choose,  throw  off  any 
gOJirernment,  when  it  becomes  op- 
pressive and  intolerable,  and  erect 
a  better  in  its  stead.  We  ail  know 
that  ciril  institutions  are  established 
for  the  public  benefit,  and  that 
when  they  cease  to  answer  the 
ends  of  their  existence  they  may 
be  changed.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  doctrine  now  contended 
for,  to  be  that  which,  for  the  sake 
of  distinctness,  we  may  call  the 
right  of  revolution.  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  maintain,  that 
without  revolutbn,  without  civil 
'commotion,  without  rebellion,  a 
remedy  for  supposed  abuse  and 
tran^ression  of  the  powers  of  the 
Cteneral  Government,  lies  in  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  the  interference  of 
the  State  Governments. 

[Mr  Hayne  here  rose :  He  did 
not  contend,  he  said,  for  the  mere 
right  of  revolution,  but  for  the 
right  of  constitutional  resistance. 
What  he  maintained  was,  that  in 
case  of  a  plain,  palpable  violation 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  General 
CSovemment,  a  State  may  inter- 
pose; and  that  this  interposition 
is  constitutional.]  Mr  Webster 
resumed  :  So  I  understood  the 
gentleman,  and  am  happy  to  find 
that  i  did  not  misunderstand  him. 
What  he  contends  for  is,  that  it  is 
constitutional  to  interrupt  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Constitution 
itself,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  chosen  and  sworn  to  administer 
it,  by  the  direct  interference,  in 
form  of  law,  of  the  States,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  sovereign  capacity. 
The  inherent  right  in  the  people 
to  reform  their  government,  I  do 
not  deny ;  and  they  have  another 
right,  and  that  is,  to  re»st  uncon- 
stittKional  laws,  Wfthout  overturn- 


ing the  government.  It  is  no 
doctrine  of  mine,  that  unconstitu- 
tionaljaws  bind  the  people.  The 
great  question  is,  tohose  preroga- 
titfe  is  it  to  decide  on  the  c<m$t%tu- 
tionalityj  or  nnamstitntionality^ 
cf  the  hxwi  9  I  admit,  that  there 
is  an  ultimate  violent  remedy, 
above,  the  Constitution,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  Constitution,  which 
may  be  resorted  to  when  a  revo- 
lution is  to  be  justified.  But  I  do 
not  admit,  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  in  conformity  with  it, 
there  is  any  mode  in  which  a  State 
government,  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  can  interfere  and  stop  the 
progress  of  the  (Jeneral  Govern- 
ment, by  force  of  her  own  laws,  un- 
der any  circumstances  whatever. 
This  leads  us  to  Inquire  into 
the  origin  of  this  government,  and 
the  source  of  its  power.  Whose 
agent  is  it  ?  Is  it  the  creature  of 
the  State  Legislatures,  or  the 
creature  of  the  Pteople  ?  If  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
be  the  agent  of  die  State  Govern- 
ments, then  they  may  control  it, 
provided  they  can  agree  in  the 
manner  of  coi^trolling  it ;  if  it  is 
the  agent  of  tlie  People,  then  the 
People  alone  can  control  it,  re- 
strain it,  modify  or  reform  it.  It 
is  observable  enough,  that  the 
doctrine  for  which  the  honorable 
gentleman  contends,  leads  him  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining,  not 
only  that  this  General  Government 
is  the  creature  of  the  States,  but 
that  it  is  the  creature  of  each 
of  the  States  severally ;  so  that 
each  may  assert  the  power,  for 
itself,  of  determining  whether  it 
acts  whhin  the  limits  of  its  author- 
ity. It  is  the  servant  of  four 
and  twenty  masters,  of  differ- 
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eot  wtUs  and  diSereDt  purposes ;  reigDty  is  efiectuailjr  coDtrcAed. 
and  yet  bound  to  obey  all.  This  I  do  not  contend  that  his,  wougbt 
absurdity,  (for  it  seems  no  less)  to  be,  contfoUed  farther.  The 
arises  from  a  misconception  as  to  sentiment  to  which  I  have  referred, 
tlae  origin  of  this  government  and  propounds  that  State  sovereignly 
its  true  character.  It  is,  sir,  the  is  only  to  be  controlled  by  its  own 
Pec^le's  Constitution,  the  Peo-  '  feeling  of  justice;'  that  is  to  say, 
pie's  Government ;  made  for  the  it  is  not  to  be  controlled  at  all ; 
People ;  made  by  the  People ;  for  one  who  is  to  follow  his  own 
and  answerable  to  the  People,  feelii^s  is  under  no  legal  control. 
The  People  of  the  United  3^tes  Now,  however  men  may  think  this 
have  declared  that  this  Constitution  ought  to  be,  the  fact  is,  that  the 
shall  ^  4he  supreme  law.  We  people  of  the  United  States  have 
must  either  admit  the  proposition,  chosen  to  impose  control  on  State 
or  dispute  their  authority.  The  sovereignties.  The  Constitution 
States  are  unquestionably  sove-  has  ordered  the  matter  diflbreDCly 
•reign,  so  far  as  their  sovereignty  from  what  this  opinion  announces, 
is  not  afiected  by  this  supreme  To  make  war,  for  instance,  is  an 
law.  The  State  Legislatures,  as  exercise  of  sovereignty ;  but  the 
political  bodies,  however  sove-  Constitution  declares  that  no 
reign,  are  yet  not  sovereign  over  State  shall  make  war.  To  coin 
the  people.  So  far  as  the  People  money  is  another  exercise  of  sove- 
have  given  power  to  the  General  reign  power ;  but  no  State  is  at 
Government,  so  far  the  grant  is  liberty  to  coin  money.  Again, 
unquestionably  good,  and  the  the  Constitution  says,  that  do  sove- 
Govemment  holds  of  the  People,  reign  State  shall  be  so  sovereign 
and  not  of  the  State  Govemmenm.  ^  to  make  a  treaty.  These  probi* 
We  are  all  agents  of  the  same  bitions,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  a 
supreme  power,  the  People.  The  control  on  the  State  sovereigntj 
General  Government  and  the  of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  of 
State  Governments  derive  their  the  other  States,  which  does  not 
authority  from  the  same  source,  arise  '  from  her  own  ieefings  of 
Neiihercan,inrelationtotheother,  honorable  justice.'  Such  an 
be  called  primary ;  though  one  is  opinion,  therefore,  is  in  defiance 
definite  and  restricted,  and  the  of  .the  pkunest  provisbns  of  the 
other  general  and  residtifury.  The  Constitution. 
National  Government  possesses  There  are  other  proceedings  of 
those  powers  which  it  can  be  public  bodies  which  have  already' 
shown  the  People  have  conferred  been  alluded  to,  and  to  which  I 
on  it,  and  no  more*  All  the  rest  refer  again  for  the  purpose  of 
belongs  to  the  State  Governments  ascertaining  more  fully,  what  is 
or  lo  the  People  themsebes.  So  the  lengjth  and  breadth  of>  that 
far  as  the  People  have  restrained  doctrine,  denominated  the  Cam- 
State  sovereignty,  by  the  expres-  lina  doctrine,  which  the  honorable 
^ion  of  their  will,  in  the  Constitu-  member  has  now  stood  up  on  this 
ium  of  the  United  States,  so  far,  floor  to  maintain.  In  one  of  them 
it  «Hi3t  be  admitted,  State  sove-  I  find  it  resolved,  that  <  the  Tariff 
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df  l€i8,  md  every  otber  Tariff  per,  md  strieity  cx>iMMiMk»nal; 
designed  to  pnxnote  one  branch  And  now,  sir,  bow  doea  tbe  hon* 
of  todastry,  at  the  expense  of  orable  member  propose  (odeai 
(kberS)  bcommry  to  the  meaning  with  this  case?  How  does  he  giet 
mad  inlentioD^of  the  Federal  com-  out  of  this  difficuhy,  upon  any 
pact;  and  as  such,  a  dangerous,  principle  of  his?  His  construction 
palpable^  and  deliberate  usurpati<Hi  gets  us  into  it ;  how  does  he  pro- 
of power,  by  a  determined  major-  pose  to  get  us  out  ? 
ky,  wieldiogtbe  General  Govern-  In  CaroliiMi,  the  tariff  is  a  pal- 
raeot  beyond  the  limits  of  its  pable,  deliberate  usurpation;  Car- 
delegated  powers,  as  calls  upon  olioa,  therefore,  mayntf2S^  it,  and 
the  States  which  compose  the  refuse  to  pay  the  duties.  InPenn- 
sufferiog  minority  in  tlieir  sove-  sylvania,  it  is  both  clearly  constito- 
reigocapactty,to6xercisetl)e  pow-  tional,  and  liigbly  expedient ;  and 
ers  whieh,  as  sovereigns,  necessa-  there,  the  duties  are  to  be  paid. 
rHy  deivolve  upon  them,  when  And  yet,  we  live  under  a  Goveni- 
tbeir  oompect  is  violated.'  ment  of  uniform  laws,  and  under  a 
Observe  that  this  resolution  Constitution,  too,  which  contains 
holds  die  Tariff  of  1828,  and  an  express  provision,  as  it  happens, 
every  other  Tariff,  designed  to  that  all  duties  shall  be  equal  in  all 
promote  one  branch  of  industry  the  States !  Does  not  this  ap- 
at  the  expense  of  another,  to  be  proach  absurdity  ? 
such  a  dangerous,  palpable,  and  If  there  be  no  power  to  settle 
deliberate  usurpation  (h  power,  as  such  questions,  independent  of 
caUa  upon  the  Stales,  in  their  sove-  either  of  the  States,  is  not  the 
re^  capacity,  to  interfere  by  their  whole  Unioila  rope  of  sand? 
owB  power.  Here  is  a  case,  then.  Are  we  not  thrown  back  again, 
witfaia  Ae  gentleman's  principles,  precisely,  upon  the  oM  Confeder- 
ahd'adi  ius  qualifications  of  his  prin-  ation  ? 

ciples.    It  is  a  case  for  action.  It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued. 

The  Constitation  is  plainly,  dan-  Four  and  twenty  interpreters  of 

garoiisiy,  palpably^  and  deliber-  constitutional  law,  each  with  a 

ately   violated:  asd  the  States  power  to  decide  for  itself,  and 

must  interpose  their  own  authority  none  with  au^ority  tobindUny' 

to  arrest  the  law.     Let  us  suppose  body  else,  and  this  constitutional 

the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  law,  the  only  bond  of  t^t*  uni^n ! 

^preas  this  same  opmion,  by  the  What  is  such  a  state  of  d)ings,  but 

voiee'of  her  Legislature.    That  a  mere  connexion  during  |^as«nre, 

would  be  very  imposing,  but  what  or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the 

then  ?  Is  the  voice  of  one  State  times,  during  jeeKng  9  And  that 

coocluflwe  ?   It  so  happens,  that  feeKng,  too,  not  the  feeKtig  of  the 

at  the  veiy  moment  when  South  people,  who  established  the  Con- 

Carolida  reftrives  that  the  tariff  stitution,    but  the  feetmg  of  the 

laws  are  irocoostitutional,  Penn-  State  governments. 

sflvama,  and  KentuDky,  resolve  In  another  of  the  Soutii  Cfire- 

esaeily  tiM  reverse.     l%ey  hold  fina  addresses,  having  premised 

laws  to  be  btMfa  highly  pro-  that  the  crisis  requires^  '  afi  the 
11* 
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eonceotraced  energy  of  passion,' 
aa  attitude  of  open  resistance  to 
the  laws  of  the  Union  is  advised. 
Open  resistance  to  the  laws,  then, 
is  tlie  constitutional  remedy,  the 
conservative  power  of  the  State, 
which  the  South  Carolina   doc- 
trines teach  for  the  "redress  of 
political  evils,  real  or  imaginary. 
And  its  authors  further  say,  that, 
appealing  with  confidence  to  the 
Constitution  itself  to  justify  their 
opinions,  they  cannot  consent  to 
try  their  accuracy  by  the  courts 
of  justice.     In  one  sense,  indeed, 
sir,  this  is  assuming  an  attitude  of 
open  resistance  in  favor  of  liberty. 
But  what  sort  of  liberty  ?    The 
liberty  of  establishing  their  own 
opinions,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions 
of  all  others  ;  the  liberty  oi  judg- 
ing and  of   deciding  exclusively 
themselves,  in  a  matter  in  which 
others  have  as  much  right  to  judge 
and  decide  as  they ;  the  liberty  of 
placing  their  own  opinions  above 
the  judgment  of  all  others,  above 
the  laws,  and  above  the  Constitu- 
tion.  This  is  their  liberty,  and  this 
is  the  fair  result  of  the  proposition 
contended  for  by  the  honorable 
gentleman.    Or  it  may  be  more 
properly  said,  it  is  identical  with 
it,  rather  than  a  result  from  it. 
In  the  same  publication  we  find 
the  following :  '  Previously  to  our 
Revolution,   when  the   arm    of 
oppression    was    stretched  over 
New  England,  where   did  our 
northern   brethren  meet  with  a 
braver  sympathy  than  that  which 
sprung  from  the  bosom  of  Caro- 
linians.    fVe  had  no  extoriiotii  no 
omremouy  no  coUisian  with  the 
n^ag*s  miniiiersj  no  navigation 
interests  springing  tcp,  in  envious 
rivalrif  of  England.^ 

This  seems  extraordinary  lan- 


guage. South  Carolina  no  coBi- 
sion  with  the  King's  ministers,  in 
1775  1  no  extortion  !  no  oppres- 
sion !  But,  sir,  it  is  also  most 
significant  language.  Does  any 
man  doubt  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  penned  ?  Can  any  one  fail 
to  see  that  it  was  designed  to  raise 
in  the  reader's  mind  the  question, 
whether,  at  this  time  —  that  is  to 
say,  in  1828  —  South  Carotina 
has  any  collision  with  the  King's 
ministers,  any  oppression  or  ex- 
tortion to  fear  from  England  ? 
Whether,  in  short,:England  is  not 
as  naturally  the  friend  of  South 
Carolina  as  New  England,  •  with 
her  navigation  interests  springing 
up  in  envious  rivafary  of  England  ? 

And  now,  sir,  what  I  have  first 
to  say  on  this  subject  is,  that  at  no 
timO)  and  under  no  circumstances, 
has  New  England,  or  any  State 
in  New  England,  or  any  respecta- 
ble body  of  persons  in  New  Eng- 
land or  any  public  man  of  standing 
in  New  England,  putfordi  such  a 
doctrine  as  this  Carolina  doctrine. 

New  England  has  studied  the 
Constitution  in  other  schools,  and 
under  other  teachers.  She  looks 
upon  it  witli  other  regards,  and 
deems  more  highly  and  reverently, 
both  of  its  just  authority,  and  its 
utility  and  excellence.  The  his- 
tory of  her  legislative  proceedings 
may  be  traced  —  the  ephemeral 
effusions  of  temporary  bodies, 
called  together  by  the  excitenaent 
of  the  occasion,  may  be  hunted  up 
—  they  have  been  hunted  up. 
The  opinions  and  votes  of  her 
public  men,  in  and  out  of  Congress 
may  be  explored  —  it  will  be  in 
vain.  The  Carolina  doctrine  can 
derive  from  her  neither  counte- 
nance nor  support  She  rejects 
it  now ;  she  always  did  reject  it ; 
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and  tin  Ae  loses  ber  senses,  she 
always  will  reject  it.    The  honor- 
able member  has  referred  to  ex- 
pressions, oa  the  subject  of  the 
1  embargo  law,  made  io  this  place, 
by  an  honorable   and  venerable 
gendeman,  (Mr  Hillhouse,)  now 
favoring  us   with  his  presence. 
He  quotes  that  distinguished  Sen- 
ator as  saying,  that  in  his  judgment 
tbe  embai^o  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional,  and  tliat,  therefore,  in  his 
opinicNdfthe  people  were  not  bound 
to  obey  it.     That,  sir,  is  perfecdy 
constitutionallauguage.    An  Un- 
constitutional law  is  not  binding ; 
but  then  it  does  not  rest  with  d 
resolution   or  a  law  of  a   State 
Legislature  to  decide  whether  an 
Act  of  Congress   bej,  or  be  not 
constitutional*      An   uoconstitu- 
tional  act  of  Congress  would  not 
bind  the  people  of  this  district, 
although  they  have  no  legislature 
to  interfere  in  their  behalf;  and, 
on  tbe  other  band,  a  constitutional 
law  of  Congress  does  bind   the 
citizens  of  every  state,  although  al 
their  Legislatures  should  under- 
take to  annul  it,  by  act  or  resolution. 
Let.  us  follow  up    this  New 
EogJaod  opposition  to  the  embargo 
laws ;  Jet  us  trace  it,  till  we  dis- 
cern  tbe  principle,  which  con- 
trolled and  governed  New  Eng- 
land, throughout  the  whole  coui'se 
of  that  opposition.  We  shall  then 
see   what  similarity  there  is' be- 
tween tbe  New  England  school 
of   constitutioQal    opinions,   and 
thu    modem    Carolina    school. 
The  gentleman,  I  think,  read  a 
petition  from  some  single  individ- 
uaiy  addressed  to  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  asserting  the 
Caroiioa  doctrine— -that  is,  the 
right  of  State  interference  to  ar- 


rest the  laws  of  tbe  Union.  The 
fate  of  that  petitbn  sliows  tlie  sen- 
timent of  the  Legislature*  It  met 
no  favor.  The  (pinions  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  otherwise.  They 
had  been  expressed,  in  1798,  in 
answer  to  the  resolutions  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  she  did  not  depart  from 
them,  nor  bend  them  to  tbe  times. 
Misgoverned,  wronged,  oppressed 
as  she  felt  herself  to  be,  she  still 
held  fast  her  integrity  to  tbe 
Union.  Thegeodeman  labors 
to  prove  that  she  disliked  the  em 
bargo,  as  much  as  South  Carolina 
dislikes  the  tariff,  and  expressed 
her  dislike  as  strongly.  Be  it  so  ; 
but  did  she  propose  the  Carolina 
remedy  ?  did  she  threaten  to  in- 
tetferey  by  State  authority,  to  an- 
nul the  laws  of  the  Union  7 
The  very  case  required  by  the 

i'entleraan,  to  justify  State  inter- 
erence  had  then  arisen.  Massa- 
chusetts believed  this  law  to  be 
^  a  deliberatej  palpable^  and  dan- 
gerous exercise  of  a  power,  not 
granted  by  the  Constitution^ 
Deliberate  it  was,  for  it  was  long 
continued  ;  palpable  she  thouglit 
it,  as  no  words  m  the  Constitution 
gave  the  power,  and  only  a  con* 
struction,  in  her  opinion  mostvio^ 
lent,  raised  it ;  dangerous  it  was, 
since  it  threatened  utter  ruin  to 
her  most  important  interests. 
Thousands  of  families,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  individuals, 
were  beggared  by  it.  While  she 
saw  and  leh  ail  this,  she  saw  and 
felt  also,  that  as  a  measure  of 
national  policy,  it  was  perfecUy 
futile  I  that  the  country  was  no 
way  benefited  by  that  which 
caused  so  much  individual  dis- 
tress ;  that  it  was  efficient  only 
for  the  production  of  evil,  and  all 
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that  evH  inflicted  on  ourselves,  upon— that  the  question,  after 
In  such  a  case,  under  such  cir-  all,  raust  be  decided  by  the  Judi- 
cumstances,  bow  did  Massachu*  cial  tribunals  of  the  United  States, 
setts  demean  herself?  She  re^  Before  those  tribunals,  therefore, 
monstrated,  she  memorialized,  thej  brought  the  question.  Un- 
she  addressed  herself  to  the  Gen-  der  the  provisions  of  the  law,  they 
eralOovemroent,  not  exactly*  with  had  given  bonds,  to  millions  in 
the  concentrated  energy  of  pas-  amount,  and  which  were  alleged 
sion,'  but  with  her  own  strong  to  be  forfeited.  They  sufiered 
sense,  and  the  energy  of  sober  the  bonds  to  be  sued,  and  thus 
conviction.  But  she  did  not  in-  raised  the  question.  In  the  old 
terpose  the  arm  of  her  own  power  fashioned  way  of  settling  disputes, 
to  arrest  the  law,  and  break  the  they  went  to  law.  The  case  came 
embargo.  Far  from  it.  Her  to  bearing,  and  solemn  argument, 
principles  bound  her  to  two  things;  The  established  tribunals  pro- 
and  she  followed  her  principles,  nounced  the  law  constitutional 
lead  where  they  might.  First,  to  and  New  England  acquiesced, 
submit  to  every  constitutional  law  Is  not  this  the  exact  opposite  of 
of  Congress,  and  secondly,  if  the  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman 
constitutional  validity  of  the  law  from  South  Carolina  ?  Accord- 
be  doubted,  to  refer  that  question  ing  to  him,  instead  of  referring  to 
to  the  decision  of  the  proper  tri-  the  judicial  tribunals,  we  should 
bunals.  The  first  principle  is  vain  have  broken  up  the  embargo,  by 
and  ineffectual  withoutthe  second,  laws  of  our  own  ;  we  should  hkve 
A  majority  of  us  in  New  England  repealed  it,  quoad  New  England ; 
believed  the  embargo  law  uncon-  for  we  had  a  strong,  palpable,  and 
stitutional ;  but  the  great  question  oppressive  case.  We  believed 
was,  and  always  will  be,  in  such  the  embargo  unconstitutional ;  but 
cases,  who  is  to  decide  this ;  still,  that  was  matter  of  opinion, 
Who  is  to  judge  between  the  Peo-  and  who  was  to  decide  it  ?  We 
pie  and  the  Government  ?  And,  thought  it  a  clear  case ;  but,  never- 
it  is  quite  plain,  that  the  Constitu-  theless,  we  did  not  take  the  law 
tion  of  the  United  States  confers  into  our  own  hands,  because  xve 
on  the  Government  itself,  to  be  did  not  wish  to  bring  about  a 
exercised  by  its  appropriate  De-  revolution,  nor  to  break  up  the 
partment,  this  power  of  deciding  Union  ;  for  I  maintain,  that,  be- 
ukimately  and  conclusively,  upon  tween  submission  to  the  decision 
tbejust  extent  ofits  own  authority,  of  the  constituted  tribunals,  and 
if  this  had  not  been  done,  we  revolution,  or  disunion,  there  is 
should  not  have  advanced  a  single  no  middle  ground  —  there  is  no 
step  beyond  the  old  Confedera-  ambiguous  condition,  half  allegi- 
tion.  ance  and  half  rebellion.  There 
Being  fully  of  opinion  that  the  is  no  treason  made  easy.  And, 
embargo  law  was  unconstitutional,  sir,  how  futile,  how  very  futile 
the  people  of  New  England  were  it  is,  to  admit  the  right  of  State 
yet  equally  clear  in  the  opinion  interference,  and  then  attempt  to 
—  it  was  a  matter  they  did  doubt  save  it  from  the  character  bf^tin- 
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lawful  resistanee,  by  adding  terms 
of  qoalificatioD  to  the  causes  aod 
occasioDSy  leaving  all  these  quali- 
ficatioDSy  like  the  case  itself,  in 
the  discretioD  of  the  State  Gov*- 
ernments.  It  must  be  a  clear 
case,  it  is  said ;  a  deliberate  case ; 
a  palpable  case  ;  a  dangerous 
case.  But  then  the  State  is  still 
left  at  liberty  to  decide  for  hei^ 
self,  what  b  clear,  what  is  delib- 
erate, what  is  palpable,  what  is 
dangerous.  Do  adjectives  and 
epithets  avail  anything?  The 
human  mind  is  so  constituted, 
-  that  the  merits  of  bodi  sides  of  a 
controversy  appear  very  clear,  and 
very  palpable,  to  those  who  re- 
spectively espouse  them;  and 
both  sides  usually  grow  clearer, 
as  the  controversy  advances. 
South  Carolina  sees  unconstitur 
tionality  in  the  Tariff;  she  sees 
oppression  there  also;  and  she 
sees  danger.  Pennsylvania,  with 
a  vision  not  less  sharp,  looks  at 
the  same  Tariff,  and  sees  no  such 
thing  in  it  —  she  sees  it  all  con* 
stitutional,  all  useful,  all  safe. 
The  faitli  of  South  Carolioa  is 
strengthened  by  opposition,  and 
she  now  not  only  sees,  but  JSe- 
solvtt,  that  the  Tariffs  palpably 
unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and 
dangerous ;  but  Pennsylvania,  not 
to  be  behind  her  neighbors,  and 
equally  willing  to  strengthen  her 
own  laith  by  a  confident  assevera- 
tion. Resolves  also,  and  gives  to 
every  warm  affirmative  of  South 
Carolina,  a  plain,  downright, 
Pennsylvania  negative.  South 
Carolina,  to  show  tiie  strength  and 
unity  of  her  opinion,  brings  her 
assembly  to  a  unanimity,  within 
seven  votes;  Pennsylvania,  not 
to  be  out  done  in  this  respect  more 


than  others,  reduces  her  dissenti- 
ent  fraction  to  five  votes.  Again 
I  ask  the  gentleman,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  Are  these  States  both 
right  ?  Is  be  bound  to  consider 
them  both  right  ?  If  not,  which 
is  the  wrong  ?  or  rather,  which 
has  the  best  right  to  decide  ?  And 
if  he,  and  if  I,  are  not  to  know 
what  the  Constitution  means,  and 
what  it  is,  till  those  two  State  legis-> 
latures,  and  the  twenty  two  othersy 
shall  agree  in  its  construction, 
what  have  we  sworn  to,  when  we 
have  sworn  to  maintain  it  ?  1  was 
forcibly  struck  with  one  reflection, 
as  the  gentleman  went  on  in  Us 
speech.  He  quoted  Mr  Madi* 
son's  resolutions  to  prove  that 
a  State  may  interfere,  in  a  case  of 
deliberate,  palpable,  and  danger- 
ous exercise  of  a  power  not 
granted .  The  honorable  member 
suppojsies  the  tariff  law  to  be  such 
an  exercise  of  power ;  and  tbat^ 
consequently,  a  case  has  arisen, 
in  which  the  State  may,  if  it  see 
fit^interfere  by  its  own  law.  Now 
it  so  happens,  nevertheless,  that 
Mr  Madison  himself  deems  this 
same  Tariff  law  quite  constitu- 
tional. Instead  oi  a  clear  and 
palpable  violation,  it  is,  in  bis 
judgment,  no  violation  at  all.  So 
that,  while  they  use  his  authority 
for  a  hypothetical  case,  they  re< 
ject  it  in  the  very,  case  before 
them.  All  this,  shows  the  in* 
herent futility  —  I  had  al- 
most used  a  stronger  word  —  of 
conceding  this  power  of  inter- 
ference to  the  States,  and  then 
attempting  to  secure  it  from  abuse 
by  imposing  qualifications,  of 
which  the  States  themselves  are 
to  judge.  One  of  two  tliinas  is 
true  ;  either  the  laws  of  the  Uqioo 
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are  beyond  the  discretion  and  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  States,  or 
else  we  have  no  Constitation  of 
General  Government,  and  are 
thrust  back  again  to  the  days  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Let  me  here  say,  that  if  the 
gentleman's  doctrine  had  been 
received  and  acted  upon  in  New 
England,  in  the  times  of  the  em- 
bargo and  non-'intercourse,  we 
should  probably  not  now  have 
been  here.  The  Grovemment 
would  very  likely  have  gone  to 
pieces  and  crumbled  into  dust. 
No  stronger  case  can  ever  arise 
than  existed  under  those  laws  ; 
no  States  can  ever  entertain  a 
clearer  conviction  than  the  New 
England  States  then  entertained  ; 
and  if  they  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  that  heresy  of  opinion, 
as  I  must  call  it,  which  the  hon- 
orable! member  espouses,  this 
Union  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  scattered  to  the  fQur 
winds.  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
therefore,  to  apply  his  principles 
to  that  case ;  I  ask  him  to  come 
forth  and  declare,  whether,  in 
his  opinion,  the  New  England 
States  would  have  been  justified 
in  interfering  to  break  up  the  em- 
bargo system,  under  the  conscien- 
tious opinions  which  they  held 
upon  It  ?  Had  they  a  right  to  an- 
nul that  law  ?  Does  be  admit  or 
deny?  If  that  which  is  thought 
palpably  unconstitutional  in  South 
Carolina,  justifies  that  State  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  law, 
tell  me,  whether  that  which  was 
thought  palpably  unconstitutional 
also  in  Massachusetts,  would  have 
justified  her  in  doing  the  same 
thing.  I  deny  the  whole  doctrine. 
It  has  not  a  foot  of  ground  in  the 


Constitution  to  stand  oo.  No 
public  man  of  reputation  ever 
advanced  it  in  Massachusetts,  h 
the  warmest  times,  or  could  mtiD- 
tain  himself  upon  it' there  at  any 
time. 

I  must  now  beg  to  ask,  whence 
is  this  supposed  right  of  the  States 
derived  ?  where  do  they  get  the 
power  to  interfere  with  the  laws 
of  the  Unk)n?  The  opinioD, 
which  the  honorable  gentleman 
maintains,  is  a  notion,  founded  to 
a  total  misapprehension,  in  my 
judgment,  of  the  origin  of  thss 
Government,  ond  of  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  stands.  I  hold 
it  to  be  a  popuhir  Government, 
erected  by  the  People,  those  who 
administer  it  are  responsible  to  the 
People ;  and  itself  capable,  of  b^ 
ing  amended  and  modified,  JQst 
as  the  People  may  choose  it  should 
be.  It  is  as  popular,  just  as  trulj 
emanating  from  the  People,  as 
the  State  Governments.  It  is 
created  for  ome  purpose ;  the 
State  Governments  for  another. 
It  has  its  own  powers;  they  have 
theirs.  There  is  no  more  author* 
ity  with  them  to  arrest  the  oper- 
ation of  a  law  of  Congress,  than 
with  Congress  to  arrest  the  oper- 
ation of  their  laws.  We  are  here 
to  administer  a  Constitution  eman* 
ating  immediately  from  die  Peo- 
ple, and  trusted,  by  them,  to  our 
administration.  It  is  not  die 
creature  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments. It  is  of  no  nnoment  to 
the  argument,  that  certain  acts  of 
the  State  Legislatures  are  neces- 
sary to  fill  our  seats  in  this  body. 
That  is  not  one  of  their  original 
State  powers,  a  part  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  State.  It  is  a  duty 
which  the   People,  by  tbeCoi^ 
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9fftutkMi  itself^  have  imposed  on 
the  Stale  Legislatures ;  and  which 
they  might  have  left  to  be  per- 
fofmed  ekewherei  if  they  bad 
seen  fit*  So  they  have  left  the 
choice  of  the  President  with  elect- 
or»}>byt  all  tliis  does  not  affect 
the  proposition,  that  this  whole 
Government,  President,  Senate, 
and  House  of  Representatives,  is 
a  |)opttlar  Grovernment*  It  leaves 
it  still  all  its  popular  character* 
The  Crovemor  of  a  State,  (in 
some  of  the  Slates)  is  chosen, 
not  directly  by  the  People,  but 
bv  those  who  are  chosen  by  the 
People,  for  the  purpose  of  per* 
forming  among  other  duties,  that 
of  electing  a  Governor.  Is  the 
Government  of  the  State  on  that 
account,  not  a  popular  Govern- 
ment ?  This  Government  is  the 
independent  ofispring  of  the  pop- 
ular will.  It  is  not  the  creature 
of  State  Legislatures ;  nay  more> 
if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told, 
the  People  brought  it  into  ewt- 
eoce,  established  it,  and  have 
hitherto  supported  it,  for  the  very 
purpose,  among  others,  of  im- 
posing certain  salutary  restraints 
on  State  sovereignties.  The  States 
cannot  now  make  war,  they  cannot 
contract  alliances,  they  cannot 
make,  each  for  itself,  separate  re- 
gulations of  commerce,  they  can- 
not lay  imposts,  they  cannot  coin 
money.  If  tbis  Constitution,  sir, 
he  the  creature  of  State  Legisla- 
tures,, it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
has  obtained  a  strange  control  over 
the  volitions  of  its  creators. 

The  People  erected  this  Gov- 
ernment* They  gave  it  a  Con* 
stituiion,  and  in  t^t  Constitution 
tbqr  have  enumerated  the  powers 
wUcfa  they  bestow  on  it*  They 
have  made  it  a  limited  Govern- 


ment*   They  have  defined  its  au- 
thority*   Tliey  have  restrained  it, 
to  the  exercise  of  such  powers 
as  are' granted;  and  all  others, 
they  declare,  are  reserved  to  th^ 
States  or  the  People*    But,  sir, 
they  have  not  stopped  here.    If 
they  had,  they  would  have  accom- 
pli^ed  but  half  their  work*    No 
definition  can  be  so  clear,  as  to 
avoid  possibility   of   doubt;   no 
limitation  so  pi-ecise,  as  to  exclude 
all  uncertainty.     Who,  then,  shall 
construe  tbis  grant  of  the  People  ? 
Who  shall  interpret    their  will, 
where  it  may  be  supposed  they 
have  left  it  doubtful  ?   Willi  whom 
do  they  leave  this  ultimate  right 
of  deciding  on  the  powers  of  the 
Government  ?  They  have  settled 
all  this  in  the  fullest    manner. 
They  have  left  it  with  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  in  its  appropriate 
branches      Sir,  the  very  chief 
end,  the  main  design,  for  wUeb 
the  whole  Constitution  was  framed 
and  adopted,  was  to  establish  a 
Government  that  should  not  be 
obliged  to  act  through  State  agen- 
cy, or  depend  on   State  opinion, 
and  Slate  discretion.    The  Peo- 
ple had  had  quite  enough  of  tha^ 
kind  of  Government,   under  the 
Confederacy*    Under  that  sys- 
tem the  legal  action  —  the  appli- 
cation of  law  to  individuals,  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  States* 
.  Congress  could  only  recommend 
—  their  acts  were  not  of  binding 
force,  till  the  States  had  adopted 
and  sanctioned  them.    Are  we 
in  that  condition  still  ?   Are  we 
yet  at  the  mercy  of  State  discre- 
tioo,  and  State  construction  ?  Sir, 
if  we  are,  then  vain  will  be  ouf 
attempt  to  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tk)o  under  which  we  sit. 

But  the  People  have  wisely 
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provided,  in  the  Constitution  it- 
self, a  proper,  suitable  mode,  and 
tribunaJ,  for  settling  questions  of 
Constitutional  law.  There  are, 
in  the  Constitution,  grants  ot 
powers  to  Congress ;  and  restric- 
tions on  these  powers.  There  are 
also  prohibitions  on  the  States. 
Some  authority  roust  therefore 
necessarily  exist,  having  the  ul- 
timate' jurisdiction  to  fix  and  as- 
certain the  interpretation  of  these 
grants,  restrictions,  and  prohibi- 
tions. TheX/onstitution  has  it- 
self pointed  out,  ordained,  and 
established  that  authority.  How 
has  it  accomplished  this  great  and 
essential  end?  By  declaring, 
that  ^the  CoTUtitutum  and  the 
lavn  of  the  United  States,  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything 
in  the  Constitution  or  la^cs  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notvoithr 
standing.* 

This,  sir,  was  the  first  great 
step.  By  this,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Conttitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  is  declared.  The 
People  so  will  it.  No  State  law 
is  to  be  valid,  which  comes  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution,  or 
any  law  of  the  United  States. 
But  who  shall  decide  this  ques- 
tion of  interference  ?  To  whom 
lies  the  last  appeal?  This,  sir, 
the  Constitution  itself  decides, 
also,  by  declaring,  *  that  the  Jur 
dicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Laws  of  the  United 
States?  These  two  provisions 
cover  the  whole  ground.  They 
are,  in  truth,  the  key-stone  of  the 
arch.  With  these,  it  is  a  Consti- 
tution, without  them,  it  is  a  Con- 
federacy.   In  pursuance  of  these 


clear  and  express  prov«ions, 
Congress  established,  at  its  very 
first  session,  in  the  Judicial  act, 
a  mode  for  carrying  them  into  full 
eifect,  and  for  bringing  al)  ques- 
tions of  Constitutional  power  to 
the  final  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  then  became  a  Gov> 
emment.  It  then  had  the  itieans 
of  self-protection ;  and  but  for 
this,  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  now  among  things 
which  are  mist.  Having  consti- 
tuted the  Government,  and  de- 
clared its  powers,  the  People  have 
further  said,  that  since  somebody 
must  decide  on  the  extent  of 
these  powers,  the  Government 
shall  itself  decide ;  subject  al- 
ways, like  other  popular  Govern- 
ments, to  its  responsibility  to  the 
People.  And  now  I  repeat,  how 
is  it,  that  a  State  legislature  ac- 
quires any  right  to  interfere? 
Who,  or  what,  gives  them  the 
right  to  say  to  the  People,  we, 
who  are'your  agents  and  servants 
for  one  purpose,  will  undertake  to 
decide,  that  your  other  agents 
and  servants,  appointed  by  you 
for  another  purpose,  have  tran- 
scended the  authority  you  gave 
them  ?  The  reply  would  be,  1 
think  not  impertinent — *  Who 
made  you  a  judge  over  another's 
servants  ?  To  their  own  masters 
they  stand  or  fall.' 

I  deny  tliis  power  of  State  le- 
gislatures altogether.  It  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  examination. 
Gentlemen  may  say,  that  in  an 
extreme  case,  a  State  Govern- 
ment might  protect  the  People 
from  intolerable  oppression.  In 
such  a  case  the  People  might 
protect  themselves,  without  the 
aid  of  the  State  Governments. 
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Such  a  case  warraats  revolution* 
It  roust  make,  when  it  comes,  a 
law  for  itself.  A  nuUtfykig  act  of 
a  State  legislature  cannot  fdter  the 
case,  nor  make  resistance  any 
mare  lawful  In  maintaining 
these  sentiments,  I  am  but  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  the  people.  I 
state  what  they  have  declared^ 
and  insist  on  their  right  to  declare 
it  They  have  chosen  to  repose 
this  power  in  tlie  General  Gov* 
emmeot,  and  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  support  it,  like  other  constitu* 
tionai  powers. 

For  myself,  I  doubt  the  juris- 
diction of  South  Carolina,  or  any 
other  State,  to  prescribe  my  con* 
stitutional  duty,  or  to  settle,  be- 
tween me  and  the  people,  the 
validity  of  laws  of  Congress,  fdr 
vrhich  I  have  voted.  I  decline 
her  umpirage.  1  have  not  sworn 
to  support  the  Constitution  accord- 
ing to  her  construction  of  its  clau- 
ses. I  have  not  stipulated,  by 
my  oath  of  office  or  otherwise,  to 
come  under  any  responsibih'ty, 
except  to  tlie  People,  and  those 
whom  they  have  appointed  to  pass 
upon  the  question,  whether  laws, 
supported  by  my  votes,  cooform 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
And  if  we  look  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  case,  emrld  anything 
have  been  more  preposterous, 
than  to  have  made  a  Government 
fdr  the  whole  Union,  and  yet  left 
its  powers  subject,  not  to  one 
interpretation,  but  to  thnrteen, 
or  twenty  four  interpretations? 
Instead  of  onetrihunal,  established 
by  all,  responsible  to  all,  with 
po#er  to  decide  for  all,  shall 
eonstitiitioRal  questions  be  left  to 
four  and  twenty  populair  bodies, 
each  at  liberty  to  decide  for  itself, 
12 


and  none  bound  to  respect  the 
decisions  of  others ;  and  each  at 
liberty,  too,  to  give  a  new  con- 
struction, on  every  new  election 
of  its  own  meoibers?  Would 
anything^  with  snob  a  principle 
in  it,  or  rather  with  such  a 
destitution  of  all  fNrtnciple,  be 
fit  to  be  called  a  govemnient? 
No,  sir.  It  should  not  be  denom- 
inated a  Constitution.  It  should 
be  called,'  rather,  a  collection  of 
topics  for  everbstii^  controversy ; 
heads  of  debate,  for  a  dispixtatioos 
people.  It  would  not  be  a  Gov<^ 
erofnent.  It  would  not  be  ad^ 
quale  to  any  practical  good,  noi 
fit  for  any  country  to  live  uncler. 
To  avoid  all  possibility  of  being 
misunderstood,  allow  me  to  repeat 
again,  in  the  fullest  mMmer,  that  I 
claim  no  powers  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  forced  or  unfeir  construe-^. 
tion.  I  adfl»il  that  it  is  a^Govenn 
ment  of  strictly  Kmvted  'powers ; 
of  enumerated,  speci6ed,  and 
particubfised  powers^  and  that 
whatsoever  is  not  granted,  is  with- 
held; But  ootwithstandii^  all  this, 
and  luy;;?ever  the  grant  of  powers 
may  be  expressed,  its  limit  and 
extent  may  yet,  in  some  caaes^ 
admit  of  doubt :  and  the  General 
Grovemmeiit  woidd  be  good  foir 
notfajngy  it  would  be  incdpahie  of 
long  existing,  if  some  mode  bad 
not  been  provided,  in  which  itiose 
doubts,  as-  they  should^  arise, 
might  be  peaceaUy,  but  atithont»* 
tively,  solved 

Direct  collision,  between  force 
and  force,  is  the  unavoidable 
result  of  that  roniedy  for  the  re- 
vMon  of  unconstitutional  laws 
which  the  gentleman  contends  for. 
It  mu^  happen  m  the  very  first 
case  to  which  it  i^  applied,     h 
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oot  tins  the  plain  resuh?  To  resist, 
hj  force,  the  execution  of  a  law 
generalljy  is  treason.  Can  the 
coarti^  of  the  United  States  take 
nodce  of  the  indulgence  of  a  State 
to  commit  treason  ?  The  com- 
mon sayingy  that  a  State  cannot 
commit  treason  herself  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  Can  it  authorize 
others  to  do  it  ?  If  John  Fries 
had  produced  an  act  of  Penn- 
sylvania, annuUbg  the  law  of 
Congress,  would  it  have  helped 
his  case?  Talk  about  it  as  we 
will,  these  doctrines  go  the  length 
of  revolution.  They  are  incom- 
patible with  any  peaceable  admin- 
istration of  the  Government. 
They  lead  directly  to  disunion 
and  civil  commotion ;  and  there- 
fcNre  it  is,  that  at  their  cotmnence- 
m«it,  when  they  are  first  found 
to  be  maintained  by  respectable 
men,  and  in  a  tangiole  form,  that 
I  enter  my  public  protest  against 
them  all. 

The  honorable  gentleman  ar- 
gues, that  if  this  Government  be 
the  sole  judge  of  the  extent  of  its 
own  powers,  whether  that  ri^t 
of  juQging  be  in  Congress,  or  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  equally  sub- 
verts State  sovereignty.  This 
the  gentleman  sees,  or  thinks  he 
sees,  although  he  cannot  perceive 
how  the  right  of  judging,  in  this 
matter,  if  left  to  the  exerdse  of 
State  Liegislatures,  has  any  ten- 
dency to  subvert  the  Government 
of  the  Union.  The  gentleman's 
opinion  may  be  that  the  right 
4ntght  not  to  have  been  lodged 
wiu  the  (Seneral  Government; 
be  may  like  better  such  a  Consti- 
tution, as  we  should  have  under 
the  right  of  State  interference; 
but  i  ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the 


plain  matter  of  fact — I  ask  Um 
to  meet  me  on  the  Constitution 
itself — I  ask  him  if  the  power  is 
not  found  there — clearly  and  visi- 
bly found  there  ? 

But  what  is  this  danger,  and 
what  the  grounds  of  it  ?  Let  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  not 
unaherahle.  It  is  to  continue  in 
its  present  form  no  longer  than 
the  People  who  established  it  shall 
choose  to  continue  it.  If  they 
shall  become  convinced  that  they 
have  made  an  injudicious  or  in- 
expedient partition  and  distiibu- 
tion  of  power,  between  the  State 
Governments  and  the  General 
Government,  they  can  alter  that 
distribution  at  will. 

If  anything  be  found  in  the 
National  Constitution,  either  by 
original  provision,  or  subsequent 
interpretation,  which  ought  not 
to  be  in  it,  the  people  know  how 
to  get  rid  of  it.  It  any  construc- 
tion be  established,  unacceptable 
to  them,  so  as  to  become,  practi- 
cally, a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
they  will  amend  it  at  their  own 
sovereign  pleasure.  But  while 
the  people  choose  to  maintain  it 
as  it  is ;  while  they  are  satisGed 
with  it  and  refuse  to  change  it, 
who  has  given,  or  who  can  give, 
to  the  State  Legislatures,  a  right 
to  alter  it,  either  by  interference, 
construction,  or  otherwise  ?  Gen- 
demen  do  not  seem  to  recollect 
that  the  people  have  an^  power 
to  do  anything  for  themselves; 
they  imagine  there  is  no  safety 
for  them,  any  longer  than  they 
are  under  the  close  guardianship 
of  the  State  Legidatures.  The 
people  have  not  trusted  their 
safety,  in  regard  to  the  General 
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to  tbese  haods. 
They  have  required  other  secu- 
rity,  aod  takenotherbonds.  They 
have  chosen  to  trust  themselves 
firsty  to  the  plain  words  of  the  in- 
strumeot,  and  to  such  construction 
as  the  Government  itself,  in  doubt- 
fijl  cases,  should  put  on  its  own 
powers,  under  their  oaths  of  office, 
and  subject  to  their  responsibility 
to  them ;  just  as  the  people  of  a 
State  trust  their  own  State 
Governments  with  a  similar 
power.  Secondly,  they  have 
reposed  their  trust  in  the  efficacy 
of  frequent  elections,  and  in 
tlieir  own  power  to  remove  their 
own  servants  and  agenis,  when- 
ever they  see  cause.  Thirdly, 
they  have  reposed  trust  in  tlie 
judicial  power,  which,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  trustworthy,  they 
have  made  as  respectable,  as 
diainiaregted,  and  as  iudependent, 
as  was  practicable.  Fourthly, 
they  have  seen  fit  to  rely,  in  case 
of  necessity,  or  high  expediency, 
on  their  known  and  admitted 
power,  to  alter  or  amend  the 
Constitution,  peaceably  and  quiet* 
ly,  whenever  experience  shall 
point  out  defects  or  imperfections. 
And,  fioally,  the  People  of  the 
United  States  have,  at  no  time, 
in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
authorized  any  State  Legislature 
to  construe  or  interpret  ^Aetrhigh 
iosirument  of  government ;  much 
leas  to  interiere,  by  their  own 
power,  to  arrest  its  course  and  op* 
oration. 

If  the  people,  in  these  respects, 
bad  done  otherwise  than  they 
bawe  done,  their  Constitutioncould 
neiUier  have  been  preserved,  nor 
would  k  have  been  worth  preserv- 
ing. And  if  its  plain  provisions 
shall  DOW  be  disregarded,  and 


these  new  doctrines  interpolated 
m  it,  it  will  become  as  feeble  and 
helpless  a  being  as  its  enemies, 
whether  early  or  more  recent, 
could  possibly  desire.  It  will 
exist  in  every  State,  but  as  a  poor 
dependent  or  State  permis^on. 
It  must  borrow  leave  to  be,  and 
will  be,  no  longer  than  State  plea- 
sure, or  State  discretion,  sqbs  fit 
to  grant  the  indulgence,  and  to 
prolong  its  poor  existence. 

But  although  there  are  fears, 
there  are  hopes  also.  The  people 
have  preserved  this,  their  own 
chosen  Constitution,  for  forty 
years,  and  have  seen  their  happi- 
ness, pro^ierity  and  renown,  grow 
with  us  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  its  strength.  They  are  now, 
generally,  strongly  attached  to  it. 
Overthrown  by  direct  assault,  it 
cannot  be ;  evaded,  undermined, 
vuLLiFiED,  it  will  not  be,  if  we, 
and  those  who  shall  succeed  ua 
here,  as  agents  and  representatives 
of  the  people,  shall  conscientiously 
and  vigilantly  discbarge  the  two 
great  branches  of  our  public  trust 
—  faithfully  to  preserve,  and  wise- 
ly to  administer  it. 

Mr  President,  I  have  thus  staled 
the  reasons  of  my  dissent  to  the 
doctrbes  whichhave  been  advanc- 
ed and  maintaiaed.  I  am  con- 
scious of  having  detained  you,  and 
the  Senate,  much  too  long.  I  was 
drawn  into  the  debate,  with  no 
previous  deliberation,  such  as  is 
suited  to  the  discussion  of  so  grave 
and  important  a  subject  Sat  it 
is  a  subject  of  whieh  my  heart  is 
full,  and  I  have  not  been  willing 
to  auppress  the  utterance  of  its 
spontaneous  sentiments.  I  cannot 
even  now,  persuade  myself  to 
relinquish  it,  without  expressing, 
once  more,  my  deep  conviction 
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that  sifkce  it  respects  nothing  less 
than  the  Union  of  the  States,  it  is 
of  most  vital  and  essential  impor- 
tance to  the  public  happiness.  I 
profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto, 
to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the 
prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  Federal  Union.  It  is  to  that 
Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home, 
and  our  consideration  and  dignity 
abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  that 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  what- 
ever makes  us  most  proud  of  our 
country.  That  Union  we  reached, 
only  by  the  discipline  of  our  vir- 
tues, in  the  severe  school  of  ad- 
versity. It  had  its  origin  in  the 
necessities  of  disordered  finance, 
prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined 
credit.  Under  its  benign  influen- 
ces, these  great  interests  immedi- 
ately awoke,  as  from  the  dead, 
and  sprung  forth  with  newness  of 
life.  £very  year  of  its  duration 
has  teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its 
utility  and  its  bless'mgs;  and 
aldiiough  our  territory  lias  stretch- 
ed out  wider  and  wider,  and  our 
population  spread  farther  and 
farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its 
protection,  or  its  benefits.  It  has 
been  to  us  all  a  copious  fountain 
of  national,  social,  and  personal 
happiness.  I  have  not  allowed 
myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the 
Union,  to  see  what  might  lie  hid- 
den in  the  dark  recess  behind. 
I  have  not  coolly  Aveighed  the 
chances  of  preserving  liberty, 
when  the  bonds  that  unite  us 
together  shall  be  broken  asunder. 
I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to 
hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion, 
to  see  whether,  with  my  short 
sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of 
the  abyss  below;  nor  could  I 
ga  rd  him  as  a  safe  counselor  in 


the  affairs  of  this  Government, 
whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly 
bent  on  considering,  not  how  the 
Union  sho4ild  be  best  preserved, 
but  how  tolerable   might  be  the 
condition  of  the  people  when  it 
shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 
While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have 
high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospeets 
spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and 
our  children.   Beyond  that,  I  seek 
not  to  penetrate  the  veil.     God 
grant,  that  in  my  day,    at  least, 
that  curtain  may  not  rise.     God 
grant,  that  on   my  vision  never 
may  be  opened  what  lies  behind. 
When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to 
behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  Sun 
in  Heaven,  may  I  not   see   turn 
shining  on  the  broken  and  dishon- 
ored fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
Union ;  on  States  dissevered,  dis- 
cordant, belligerent ;  on  a   land 
rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched, 
it  may  be,    in   fraternal  blood ! 
Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering 
glance,  rather,  behold  the  gor- 
geous Ensign  of  tlie  Republic,  qoiv 
known  and  honored  throughout 
the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced, 
its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in 
their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe 
erased  or  polluted,  nor  a,  single 
star  obscured  —  bearing  for   its 
motto,  no  such  miserable  interro- 
gatory   as —  fVhat  is  aU    tkis 
worth  9   Nor  those  other  words 
of  delusion  and   folly  —  Liberty 
firsts  and  Union  afterwards -^^h^i 
everywhere,  spread   all  over  in 
characters  of  living  light,  blazing 
on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float 
over  tlie  sea   and  over  the  land, 
and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole 
heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear 
to  every  true  American  heart  — 
Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for 
ever,  one  and  inseparable ! 
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The  Bflfect  of  this  speech 
throughout  the  Union  was  de- 
structrre  to  the  hopes  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  milKfieation*  They 
had  been  gradually  gaining 
strength  owing  in  a  ereat  tneasure 
to  the  inattention  of  the  public  lo 
the  peroicious  consequences  of 
their  doctrines.  In  Georgia,  they 
formed  a  majority,  had  carried 
their  principles  into  practical  ef- 
fect, and  their  doctrines  had  re- 
ceived the  implied  sanction  of  the 
President  in  reference  to  thu  In- 
dian question.  In  South  Carolina 
and  V  irginia,  they  constituted  a 
majority  of  Ae  legislatures,  and 
in  New  York  an  obvious  leaning 
towards  the  same  principles  was 
manifested  by  the  doraioant  party 
under  the  specious  preteace  of 
attachment  to  State  rights. 

PnbKc  ofMnion  however  was 
BOW  fully  awakened.  The  warm 
and  patriotic  language  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  met  with 
a  ready  response  from  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  fek  the  Union 
to  be  IB  danger  from  the  move- 
ments of  this  anti-federal  party - 
and  th^  evinced  their  attachment 
to  the  Cfonstitntion  by  the  warmest 
approbation  of  the  seatiments  ad- 
vanced by  Mr  Webster.  These 
tmequivocd  testimonies  of  popular 
feeling  ebeeked  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  politicians 
to  nuHifieation,  and  they  began  to 
retrace  their  steps. 

The  Debate  in  the  Senate  anni- 
hthted  the  party  by  demonstrating 
the  utter  ineonsisteney  of  their 
opinions  with  the  peaceful  and 
legal  adnmktration  of  the  (3ov- 
erament.  Mr  Hayne,  upon  Mr 
Webster's  resuming  his  aeat,  at- 
tempted a  reply,  which  in  sub- 
Jttance  is  as  follows. 
12* 


After  commenting  on  the  per- 
sonal topics  introduced  into  the 
debate,  Af  r  Hayne  proceeded  to 
deny  that  the  tariff  of  1816,  was 
the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
isdng  policy.  It  was  a  bill  for 
reducing  the  duties  from  the  war 
standard,  and  it  was  intended  that 
the  reduction  should  be  gradual, 
until  they  should  reach  the  lowest 
amount  necessary  for  revenue  in 
time  of  peace,  f^^or  did  this  bifl  de- 
pend upon  South  Carolina  votes. 
It  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  88  to 
58,  and  would  have  passed  if 
every  representative  from  South 
Carolina  nad  voted  against  it. 

The  internal  improvement  biU 
referred  to,  was  one  not  appro- 
priating but  setdng  apart  a  fixed 
sum  (the  bank  bonus)  for  internal 
improvements  to  be  diatribnted 
among  the  Slates  on  prindplesof 
perfect  equality. 

This  measure  was  defeated  by 
^  veto  of  Mr  Madison,  but  if 
it  had  been  adopted,  it  woidd  have 
prevented  much  <rf*the  inequali^ 
and  injustice,  that  have  sSnce  taken 
place.  Mr  Hayne  said  that  a 
great  change  of  opinion,  however, 
had  since  occurred  in  die  South- 
ern States  on  the  mAj&ci  of  inter- 
nal improvement  The  war  bad 
produced  a  feeling  ra  favor  of  en- 
lai^ng  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
GoTemment,  but  before  lime  had 
confirmed  that  opinion^  the  evils 
of  the  sjrstem  were  so  fidiy  de- 
veloped and  the  dai^eis  from 
that  source  so  vamMtf  as  to 
thoroughly  eomrinee  them  that 
the  system  af  infernal  improve- 
ment was  nut  only  nnequal  and 
tiRJust,  but  an  alarmsflgnrooration 
on  the  Constitution.  He  thanked 
Mr  Wefasier  for  having  i^ven  him 
san  opportnnjtyof  espbimag 
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voite  on  the  surrey  bill  of  1824. 
He  was  then  new  in  his  seat  and 
bis  opinions  on  this  point  were 
not  fuUy  sett4ed.  That  bill  was 
advocftfed  on  the  ground  that  be- 
6>re  adopting  any  system,  it  was 
proper  to  have  tiro  whole  ground 
before  Congress.  In  the  belief 
that  DO  great  work  would  be 
adopted'untii  all  the  information 
was  procured  and  submitted  by 
liie  President  in  one  complete 
view,  and  that  but  a  (ew  great 
works  in  which  all  the  States  had 
a  common  interest  were  intended 
to  be  embraced  in  the  bill,  be 
voted  for  it  and  he  also  voted 
against  every  proposition  to 
amend  it,  in  order  to  have  the  sub- 
ject  before  the  public,  unembar- 
rassed and  as  an  entire  scheme. 
In  tliis  expectation  he  had  been 
deceived  and  ever  since  he  had 
discovered  its  true  character,  he 
bad  voted  against  all  appropria- 
tions for  surveys,  unlessthey  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

After  explaining  the  motives  of 
the  opponents  of  tlietariffof  1828, 
in  refusing  to  strike  out  some  of 
its  obnoxious  provisions,  Mr 
Hayne  entered  upon  that  part  of 
bis  argument  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  the  powers 
Qf  the  Stqu*eii)o  Courts.  He 
sojid  that  he  had  indeed  depre- 
cated the  consofidation  of  the 
Government,  but  he  had  con- 
tented himself  with  citing  the 
high  authorities  on  which  his 
opinions  rested .  The  propositton 
laid  down  by  him,  was  taken  from 
the  Virginia  resolution  of  1798, 
and  stated  that  ^  in  a  deKberaie, 
palpable  and  dangerous  exercise 
by  the  Federal  Government  of 
powers  iKX  granted  by  the  com- 


pact, the  States^  who  are  parties 
thereto  had  a  right  to  interpose  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil, 
and  to  maintain  within  their  re- 
spective limits  the  authorities, 
rights  and  liberties  appertaining 
to  them.' 

The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts contended  that  the  States 
had  no  riglit  to  decide,  wbecber 
the  Constitution  had  heea  violated 
or  not,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  the  exclusive  judge 
of  its  own  powers.  That  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
final  on  the  point  in  dispute. 
These  are  the  points  of  difiference 
between  us,  and  in  order  to  de- 
cide them  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  back  to  tlie  origin  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr  Hayne  asserted  that  be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tiitioo,  each  State  was  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  and  after- 
wards they  remained  equally  io- 
dependent  as  to  all  powers  not 
expressly  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  was  de- 
clared in  the  tenth  article  of  the 
amendments  to  theConslttutioo. 
Its  true  nature  therefore  was  a 
compact  to  which  the  States  ate 
parties,  agreeing  that  certain  de- 
signated powers  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  United  States  in  the  tnaor 
ner  prescribed  in  that  instrument 
All  acts  therefore  by  the  Federal 
Government  beyond  -the  pale  of 
itdantbority  are  clearly  void.  A 
State,  on  the  contrary,  may  law- 
fully act  in  all  cases  where  she 
has  not  restricted  herself.  It  is  a 
compact  betwetti  sovereigns,  and 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  re» 
medy  for  a  clear  violation  of  its 
terms  by  one  of  the  parties*    Mr 
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Hayae  conteaded  that  no  povrer 
of  decidiog  upon  tlie  emtent  of 
its  own  atiUiorhy)  had  been  gnnt- 
ed  to  the  Federal  Governnneot 
and  no  inCereoce  in  favor  of  such 
power,  Gould  be  drawn,  which 
would  not  apply  with  equal  force 
in  behalf  of  a  State. 

All  sovereigns  were  necessarily 
equal,  and  the  rule  a{^cable  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  coneemtDg 
treaties,  was  applicable  to  that 
concerning  the  Federal  compact. 
The  Federal  Government  was 
not  superior  to  the  State  Gov- 
ernments, nor  bad  the  latter  sur- 
rendered their  sovereignty. 

l^h^.had  surrendered  certain 
specified  powers,  but  they  had  an 
independent  legislature,  executive 
and  judiciar}^,  and  in  all  other  re- 
spects they  were  as  omnipotent  as 
any  other  independent  nation.  He 
denied  that  the  words  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Constiiuuon  ^  we  the 
people  of  the  United  States,' 
referred  to  them  as  to  one  com- 
munity. It  related  to  them  only 
as  citizens  of  the  several  Stales. 
In  every  part  of  the  instriunent 
they  are  spoken  of  in  that  char- 
acter, and  when  every  State  but 
one  bacl  consented  to  its  adoption, 
that  State  was.  not  held  to  be 
bound .  A  majority  of  the  people 
in  apy  one  State  bound  that  State, 
but  nine  tenths  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  did  not  bind 
Rhode  Island,  until  as  a  State 
she  had  consented  to  thecoma 
P»ct. 

The  States  were  at  the  time 
of  forming  the  Constitution)  under 
organized  governments,  and  if 
their  citizens  became  entitled  to 
the  diaracter  of  citizens  of  other 
Sutes»  it  was  by  virtue  of  that 


clause  b  the  Constitution  confer- 
ring upon  them  auch  privileges. 
After  quoting  from  Mr  Madison's 
report     to    tlie    IjCgislature    of 
Virginia  to  prove  that  the  States 
are  parties  to  the  compact,  Mr 
Hayne  asserted  that  in  a  com- 
pact between  sovereign  powers, 
such  as  the  Constitutioo,  there 
could  be  no  tribunal  to  decide 
upon  its  violation.    The  Supreme 
Court  was  not  such  a  tribu]ial> 
when  the  dispute  arose  between 
a  State  and  the  United  States. 
No  such  authority  was  given  in 
the    ConstituUQn.    Questions  of 
sovereignty  were  of  too  delicate 
a  nature  to  be  submitted  to  a  Ju- 
dicial tribunal.    Courts  were  the 
mere  creatures  of   the  sovereign 
power*  and    though  they  were 
competent  to  decide  upon  inci- 
dental questions  growing  out  of 
treaties,  they  were  not  the  proper 
tribunals  to  decide  upoit  tlie  con- 
struction to  be  put  by  sovereigns 
upon  their  treaties.    These  are 
pofitical,  not  judicial,  questions, 
and  the  jurisdiction  given  by  the 
Government  to  the  Federal  Courts 
is  expressly  limited  to  all  ques- 
tions in  law  and  eqaky  ;  i.  e.  to 
cases  where  jurisdiction  is  inci- 
dentally acquired  in  the  ordinary 
administration  of  justice.     The 
Supreme  Court  has    never  as- 
sumed   jurisdietion   over  ques- 
tions arising  under  treaties  be- 
tween the  sovereign  parties  there- 
to, nor  can  it  under  the  Con- 
sdtutioD,    over     questions     be- 
tween individual  States  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  enth-ely  with- 
out its  sphere.    Besides,  it  is  un- 
fitted for  the  office  by  being  en- 
tirely dependent  on  one  of  the 
partiesj  i.  e.  the  Federal  Govern- 
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metft.  Is  It  to  be  8uppose«l  that  charter,  the  right  of  the  States  to 
the  States  «ould  ever  hare  de-  interpose,  was  as  full  and  corn- 
signed  to  leave  to  a  court  to  be  plete  as  before  the  Constitution 
created  by  the  Federal  Govern-  was  formed.  It  was  plenary  then, 
tneift  the  right  to  decide  oo  the  and  of  course  must  be  plenary 
extent  of  its  powers.    Such   a  now. 

course  would  have  been  suici-  This  collision  of  opimon  be- 

dal  and  destructive  to  their  in-  tween  the  two  Governments   did 

dependence.  not  necessarily  produce  war.     It 

After  illustrating  the  positions,  was  the  common  case  of  difier- 

Mr  -H.  proceeded  to  show  that  cnce  of  opinion  between  sove- 

Congress  could  not  be  the  proper  reigns  as  to  the  true  construction 

judge  of   its  own  constitutional  of  a  compact.    In  all  such  cases 

powers,  and  that  fbe  Constitution  some  mode  must  be  devised  to 

was  framed  chiefly  with  the  de-  settle  the  difficulty,   and  happily 

sign   of   con6ning   the  majority  tor  us,  the  mode  is  clearly  indicat- 

within  definite  limits.    Mr  Hayne  ed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and 

inferred  from  these  premises  that  results  from  the  form  and  struc- 

the  right  of  a  State  to  judge  of  ture  of  the  Government.     The 

infractions  of  the  Constitution  oo  creating  power  is  three  founbs  of 

the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern-  the  States.  By  their  decision  the 

ment,  resulted  from  the  nature  of  parties  to  the  compact  have  agreed 

the  compact,  and  thatauch  a  pow-  to  be  bound,  even  to  the  extent 

er  is  neither  expressedly  nor  im-  of  changmg  the  mitire   form  of 

pliedly    reserved   exclusively  to  the  Government,  and  it  follows  of 

the  Federal   Government,  nor  to  necessity,  that  in  cases  of  delib- 

any  of  its  departmems.  erate  and   settied  difierence  of 

He  also  contended,  that  the  opinion  between  the  parties  to  the 

power  in  question  might  be  fairly  compact,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 

considered   as   reserved  to    4e  powers  of  either,  resorts  must  be 

States,  by  that  clause  of  the  Con-    had  to  their  common  superior 

stitution,  providing  that  all  powers  (that  power  which  may  give  any 

not  delegated  to  the  United  Stales  character  it  pleases  to  the  Consti- 

are  reserved  to  the  States  respec-  tution)  viz.,  three  fourths  of  the 

tively  or  to  the  people.    Before  States. 

the  States  entered  into  the  com-  This  was  Mr  Jefierson's  opin- 
pact,  (be,sa!d).they  possessed  to  ion,  and  <5onfomTs  to  the  doctrines 
the  fullest  extent,  the  right  of  de-  of  the  famous  Virgmia  resolutions 
termining  the  limits  of  their  own  and  report  of  '98,  and  the  Ken- 
powers,  tucky  resolutions  of  1799.    Mr 

They  had  never  parted  with  H.  then  contended  that  when  a 
that  right,  nor  agreed  to  limit  or  State  had  declared  a  law  of  Con- 
restrict  it.  They  had  agreed  that  gress  to  be  unconstitutional,  it 
certain  specific  powers  should  be  could  not  go  into  efiect  until  it 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Gov-  had  been  sanctioned  by  three 
emment ;  but  the  moment  that  fourths  of  the  States, 
Government  stepped  beyond  its  If  the  suffiiying  State  were 
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compelled  to  appeal  to  the  three  as  sarel^  entrusted  to  a  State, 

fourth  Totes,  in  order  to  arrest  She  would  always  feel  the  neces- 

vhe  law,  she  would  be  compelled  sity  of  consulung  public  opinion 

lo  submit  to  the  exercise  of  an  both  at  home  and  abroad  before 

unconstitutional  powerand  it  would  she  would  venture  to  resort  to 

be  absurd   to  suppose  that  any  such  a  measure^  and  as  it  was 

redress  could  be  obtained  upon  only  an  extreme  case  that  would 

such  9fi    appeal,  even  if  a  State  justify    the    interposition,   there 

were  at  iibert^'to  make  it.  would  be  no  danger  of  any  abuse 

A  majority  of  both  Houses  oi  of  the  power. 
Congress  must  sanction  the  law  In  reply  to  the  call  to  show  the 
before  it  could  be  jmssed,  and  practical  efiects  of  his  doctrine, 
there  was  no  probability  of  its  Mr  Hayne  said  that  the  right  of 
being  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  State  being  established,  the 
three  fourths  of  the  States.  A  General  Government,  as  a  matter 
proposition  too,  to  amend  the  Con-  of  course,  was  bound  to  acquiesce 
stitution,  can  only  come  from  two  m  a  solemn  decision  of  the  State 
thirds  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con^  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity, 
grosser  from  the  legislatures  of  two  until  the  people  by  an  amendment 
thirds  of  the  States.  A  minority  of  the  Constitution  had  decided 
therefore  has  no  other  mode  of  to  the  contrary.  Until  this 
obtaining  redress.  There  is  bo  solemn  decision  is  thus  reversed, 
danger  of  weakening  the  Union  the  Federal  Government  is  bound 
in  this  manner.  The  Government  not  to  resort  to  any  means  of 
is  one  of, checks  and  balances,  ^^oercion  against  the  citizens  of 
and  it  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  the  dissenting  States.  AH  col- 
system,  that  the  States  should  have  lision  is  thus  prevented.  But  if 
the  power  to  check  the  Federal  a  law  imconstitutional  in  the  opin- 
Government,  so  far  as  to  preserve  ion  of  the  citizens  of  any  one 
the  CoDsutution  from  <  gross,  pal-  State,  should  be  carried  into  efiect 
pable,  and  deliberate  violations,'  even  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
and  to  compel  an  appeal  to  the  the  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
amending  power  in  cases  of  real  ernment,  collision  must  ensue, 
doubt  and  diffibulty.  The  juries  in  the  dissenting  State 

This  check  is  by  far  the  safest  would  not  gif^e  effect  to  the  un- 

and  least  liable  to  abuse,  of  any  constitutional  law,  and  unless  they 

provided  by  the  Constitution.    A  could  be  coerced  by  the  bayonet, 

quorum  of  the  Supreme  Courts  the  kw  would  be  in  eflect  nuUi- 

can,  by  a  bare  maiority,  consisting  fied.      The    difference  between 

only  of  threa  judges,  declare  a  the  Senator  from   Massachusetts 

law  to  be  unconstitutional.  and  himself  respecting  a  clear 

Mr  H.  said  that  without  mean-  violation  of  the  Constitution  whic^ 
ing  to  detract  from  that  high  tri-  ought  to  be  resisted,  was,  that  he 
bunal,  for  whose  decisions  when  advocated  upon  the  principles  of 
confined  to  their  appropriate  revolution  and  he  (Mr  Hayne) 
sphere  (*  questions  ii>  law  equity')  upon  those  of  constitutional  re- 
be  t^ad  great  respeet,  he  iliought  sistance.  He  would  make  force 
that  that  delicate  power  might  be  the  only  arbiter  in  cases  of  colli- 
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sion  between  the  Federal  <irf 
State  Goveraments,  while  he 
(Mr  Havne)  would  resort  to  a 
peaceful  remedy,  the  interposhion 
o4*the  States  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil,  until  a  conven-* 
tion  called  according  to  the  Con* 
stitution  should  determine  the  dis- 
pute. 

In  reply  to  ihis  argument  Mr 
Webster  said,  that  the  aipiment 
of  Mr  H.xsonsisted  of  two  pro- 
positions, andun  inference.  His 
propositions  are— 

1.  That  the  Ck>n8titution  is  a 
compact  between  the  States. 

'  2.  That  a  compact  between 
two,  with  authority  reserved  to  one 
to  interpret  its  terms,  would  be  a 
sorrender  lo  that  one  of  all  power 
whatever. 

3.  Therefore,  (such  is  his  in- 
ference) the  Greneral  GovemmenC 
does  not  possess  the  authority  to 
construe  its  own  powers. 

Now,  sir,  who  does  not  see, 
without  the  aid  of  exposition  or 
detection,  the  utter  confusion  of 
ideas,  involved  in  tUa,  so  elaborate 
and  systematic  argument. 

The  Constitution,  it  is-said,  is  a 
compact  bttwun  StateMs  the. 
States,  then,  and  the  Stacoe  only^ 
are  parties  to  the  eompad.  How 
.comes  the  General  Government 
Itself  a  party  ?  Upon  the  honora«- 
ble  gentleman's  hypothesis,  the 
General  Government  is  the  nesuk 
of  the  compact,  the  creature  of 
the  compact,  not^ene  of  the  par- 
ties^to  it.  Yet  the  argument,  «s 
the  gentleman  has  now  suted  it, 
makes  the^Srovemment  itself  one 
of  its  own  creators.  It  makes  it  a 
party  rto  that  compact,  to  which  it 
.owes  its  own  existence. 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting  the 


CooatJtutkMi  on  the  btsis  of  • 
compact,  the  gentleman  considers 
the  States  as  patties  to  that  cooir 
pact ;  but  as  soon  as  his  compact 
is  made,  then  he  chooses  to  con- 
sider the  Creneral  GoiwmmeDt, 
which  is  the  offipring  of  that  com- 
pact, not  its  offipring,  but  one  of 
Its  parties ;  and  so,  being  a  party, 
has  not  the  power  of  judging  on 
the  terms  of  the  compact.  In 
what  school  is  such  reasoning  as 
this  taught  ? 

If  the  whole  of  the  gentleooan's 
main  proposition  wene  conceded 
to  him,  that  is  to  say  —  that  the 
Consdtotion  is  a  compact  between 
States,  the  inferences,  which  he 
draws  from  that  proposition,  are 
warranledfay  nojust  reasoiu  Be- 
cause, if  the  Constitution  be  a 
compact  between  States,  still,  that 
Constitution,  or  that  compact,  haa 
established  a  government,  idth 
certain  powers ;  and  whether  k 
be  one  ol  those  powers,  that  it 
shall  construe  and  interpret  for  it- 
self, the  terms  of  the  compact,  in 
doubtful  cases,  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  looking  io  the  compact, 
and  inquiring  what  provisions  it 
contains  on  this  point.  Without 
any  inconsistency  with  natural  rea- 
son, the  Goveroment,  even  thus 
created,  might  be  trusted  with  this 
powerof  constructioo.  The  ex- 
tent of  its  powers, 'therefore,  must 
still  be  sought  for  in^  the  instru- 
ment itselL 

If  tlie  old  Confederatioa  had 
contained  a  clause,  declarbg  th^. 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  dhould 
be  the  supreme  law  of  tlie  land, 
any  State  law  or  constitution  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and 
that  a  committee  of  Congress,  or 
anv  other  body  created  by  it, 
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should  possess  Jodickl  powers, 
extending  to  all  cases  arising  un- 
der resolutions  of  Congress,  then 
die  power  of  ultimate  decisioa 
would  have  been  Yesled  in  Con- 
gress, under  the  Confederation, 
although  that  Confederation  was 
a  compact  between  States.  And 
for  thisplain  reason  :  that  it  would 
have  been  competent  to  the  states, 
who  alone  were  parties  to  the 
compact,  to  agree,  who  should 
decide  in  cases  of  dispute  arising 
on  the  constniction  ol  the  com- 
pact. 

For  the  same  reason,  sir,  if  I 
were  now  to  concede  to  the  gen- 
tleman his  principal  propositions, 
▼iz.  that  the  Constitution  is  a  com- 
pact between  States,  the  question 
would  still  be,  what  provision  is 
made,  in  this  compact,  to  settle 
points  of  disputed  construction,  or 
contested  power,  that  shall  come 
into  controversy  ?  and  this  ques- 
tion would  still  be  answered,  and 
conclusively  answered,    by  the 
Constitution  itself.    While    the 
gentleman  is  contending  against 
construction,  he  himself  is  setting 
up  the  most  loose  and  dangerous 
construction.     The      Constitutio 
declares,  that  the  laws  ofCan" 
gre$$  shall  be  the  supreme  htwqf 
the  land.     No    construction  is 
necessary  here.    It  declares,  also, 
with  eoual  plainness  and  precision, 
that  the  Judicial  power  of 
United  States  shall  extend  to  every 
ease  arising  under  the  laws  of 
Congress,    This  needs  no  con- 
struction.   If  ere  is  a  law,  then, 
which  is  declared  to  be  supreme  i 
and  here  is  a  power  established, 
which  is  to  interpret  that  law. 
Now,  sir,  now  has  the  gentleman 
met  ibis  ?  Suppose  the  Constitu- 


tion to  be  a  compact,  yet  here  are 
its  terms,  and  how  does  the  gen- 
tleman get  rid  of  them  ?  He  can- 
not aigue  the  seal  off  the  bondj 
nor  the  words  out  of  the  instru- 
ment.   Here   they  are  —  what 
answer  does  he  give  to  them? 
None  in  the  world,  sir,  except,  that 
the  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
place  the  Sutes  in  a  condition  of 
mferiority;  and  because  it  results, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
there  being  no  superior,  that  me 
parties  must  be  their  own  judges ! 
Thus  closely  and  cogently  does 
the  honorable  gentleman  reason 
on  the  words  of  the  Constitution. 
The  gentleman  says,  if  there  be 
such  a  power  of  final  decision  in 
the  General  Government,  he  asks 
for   tiie    grant  of    that  power. 
Well,  sir,  t  show  him  the  grant  — 
I  turn  him  to  tlie  very  words  — -I 
show  him  that  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress are  made  supreme;  and 
that  the  Judicial  power  extends, 
by  express  words,  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  laws.    Instead  of 
answering  this,  he  retreats  into  the 
general  reflection,  that  it  must  re- 
sult from  the  nature  of  things, 
that  the  States,  being  parties,  must 
judge  for  themselves. 

I  have  admitted,  that  if  the 
Constitution  were  to  be  considered 
as  the  creature  of  the  Smte  Gov- 
ernments, it  might  be  modified, 
interpreted,  or  construed,  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  But  even 
in  that  case,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  they  should  agree.  One, 
alone,  could  not  interpret  itc  on- 
clusively ;  one,  alone,  could  not 
construe  it;  one,  alone,  could 
not  modify  it.  Yet  the  gentle- 
man's doctrine  is,  that  Carolina^ 
alone,  may  construe  and  interpret 
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th«t  compact,  which  equally  binds 
aU,  and  gives  equal  rights  to  all. 

So  tbeOy  sir,  even  supposing  the 
Constitution  to  be  a  compact  be- 
tween the  States,  the  gentleman's 
doctrine,  nevertheless,  is  not  main- 
tainable ;  because,  first,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  is  not  a  party  to 
that  compact,  but  a  GoverHtnent 
established  by  it,  and  vested  by 
it  with  the  powers  of  trying  and 
deciding  doubtful  questions ;  and, 
secondly  because,  if  the  Consti- 
tuiioQ  be  regarded  as  a  compact, 
not  one  State  only,  but  all  the 
States,  are  parties  to  that  com- 
pact and  one  can  have  no  right 
to  fix  upon  it  her  own  peculiar 
construction* 

So  much,  sir,  for  the  argument, 
even  if  the  premises  of  the  gen- 
tleman were  granted,  or  could  be 
proved.  But,  sir,  the  gentleman 
Ikls  failed  to  maintain  bis  leading 
proposition.  He  has  not  shown, 
It  cannot  be  shown,  thattbe  Con- 
stitution is  a  compact  between 
Slate  Governments.  The  Con- 
stitution itself  in  its  very  fi-ont, 
refutes  that  :  it  declares  that  it  is 
ordained  and  established  by  the 
People  of  the  Untied  States. 
So  far  from  saving  that  it  is  estab- 
lished by  the  Governments  of  the 
several  States,  it  does  not  even 
say  that  it  is  established  by  die 
People  of  the  several  States; 
but  it  pronounces  that  it  is  estab- 
lished by  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  the  aggregate.  The 
gentleman  says  it  must  mean  no 
inore  than  the  People  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  Doubtless,  the  Peo^ 
pie  of  th«  several  States,  taken 
collectively,  constitute  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States ;  but  it 
IS  in  this,!  their  collective  capacity, 


it  is  as  all  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  that  they  establishr 
ed  the  Constitution.  So  thjey  de- 
clare ;  and  words  cannot  be 
plainer  than  the  words  used. 

When  the  gentleman  says  tlie 
Constitution  is  a  compact  between 
the  States,  he  uses'  language  ex- 
actly applicable  to  the  old  Coo- 
federation.    He  speaks  as  if  he 
were  in  Congress  before   178Q. 
He  describes  fully  that  old  state 
of   things   then    existing.    Tlie 
Confederation  was,  in   strictness, 
a  compact:  the  States,  as  States, 
were  parties  to  it.    We  had  no 
other  General  Government,    But 
that  was  found   insufficient,  and 
inadequate  to  the  public  exigen- 
cies.   The  Pe^ople  were  not  saus- 
fied  with  it,  and    undertook  to 
establish  a  better.     They  under- 
took to  form  a  General  Govern- 
ment, which  should  stand  on  a 
new  basis  -—  not  a  confederacy, 
not  a  league,  not  a  coai{iact  bo- 
tween  States,  but  a  Conttitution. ; 
a  Popular  Government^  founded 
in  popular  election,  directly  re- 
sponsible to   the  People    duein- 
selves,  and  divided  bto  branches, 
with  prescribed  limits  of  power, 
and  prescribed  duties.    They  or- 
dained such  a  Government ;  they 
gave  it  the  name  of  a    ConstxtU" 
tiou^  and  therein  they  established 
a  distribution  of  powers  between 
this  their  General  Government, 
and  their  several  State  Govern- 
ments.    When  they  shaU  become 
dissatisfied  with  this  distribution, 
they   can  alter  it.   ^Their  own 
power  over  their  own  instrument 
remajos.  But  until  they  sliall  alter 
it,  it  must  stand  as.  their  will,  and 
is  equally  bindine  on  the  General 
Goveraraento  auo  on  the  States. 
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The  gendemaiii  sir,  finds  an- 
Blog7  where  I  see  none.  He 
Kkens  it  to  the  case  of  a  treaty,  in 
which,  there  being  no  common 
superior,  each  party  must  inter- 

Iiret  for  itself,  under  its  own  ob- 
igaUon  of  good  faith.  But  this 
is  a  Constitution  of  Goremment, 
with  powers  to  execute  hself,  and 
jfbifii  its  duties,  I  admit,  sir,  that 
this  Government  is  a  Govern- 
ment of  checksj  and  balances ; 
that  is,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  check  on  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  is  a  check  on  the 
House,  and  the  President  a  check 
on  both.  But  I  cannot  compre- 
hend him,  or,  if  I  do,  I  totally 
AiBer  from  him,  when  he  applies 
the  notion  of  checks  and  balances 
to  the  interference  of  different 
Governments.  He  argues,  that 
if  we  transgress,  each  State,  as 
a  State,  has  aright  to  check  us. 
Does  he  admit  the  converse  of 
the  proposition,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  check  the  States?  The 
gentleman's  doctrines  would  give 
us  a  strange  jumble  of  authorities 
and  powers,  ustead  of  Govern- 
ments of  separate  and  defined 
rowers.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom, 
think,  to  avoid  this ;  and  to  keep 
the  General  Government,  and  the 
State  Governments,  each  in  its 
proper  sphere,  avoiding,  as  care- 
fully as  possible,  every  kind  of 
interference. 

Finally,  sir,  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman says,  that  the  States  will 
only  interfere,  by  their  power,  to 
preserve  the  Constitution.    They 
wiD  not  destroy  it,  they  will  not 
impair  it — they  will  only  save, 
they  will  only  preserve,  they  will 
only  strengthen  it !    This  is  but 
IS 


the  old  story.  AU  regulated  Gov- 
ernments, all  fi^e  Governments, 
have  been  broken  up  by  similar 
disinterested  and  well  disposed 
mterferenoe!  It  is  the  commoQ 
pretence. 

After  this' discussion  concern- 
ing the  relative  powers  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments, 
the  debate  contioued  for  several 
weeks,  and  the  speakers  wandered 
from  the  subject  of  the  public 
lands  to  discuss  almost  every 
topic  ofgeneral  interest  connected 
with  the  polidcs  of  the  day. 

The  right  of  the  President  to 
remove  without  eause  was  'ex- 
amined, and  the  pcoscriptive  sys- 
tem of  the  present  administration 
was  severely  censured,  and  as 
earnestly  defended. 

Many  of  the  speeches  were 
distinguished  for  eloquence,  inge- 
nuity and  power,  but  h  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  pursue  the  analysis  of  the 
debate. 

The  original  cause  of  Mr  Foot's 
resolution  still  subsisted  in  the 
bill  for  the   graduation    of  the 

trices  of  public  lands,  which  had 
een  brought  forward  early  in  the 
session  by  Mr  Benton  and  was  still 
urged    upon  the  Senate.    This 
bill  provided,  that  after  the  30th 
of  June,  1830,  all  lands  which 
had  been  subject  to  private  entry 
since  1827,  mi^ht  be  entered   at 
$1  per  acre;  mat  heads  of  fami*- 
lies,  single    men  over  21,  and 
widows  might  each  enter    one 
quarter  of  a  section,  remaining 
unsold  on  payment  of  seventy- 
five  cents  per  acre  and  on  forth- 
with setthng  and  cultivating  the 
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same  forfive  years.  Preemptkm 
rights  of  j-  section  were  to  be 
granted  to  settlers  at  seventjrfive 
cents  per  acre.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  closing  of  land 
officers  in  districts  where  the  land 
was  said,  and  for  fixing  the  fees  of 
the  land  officers. 

According  to  the  bill,  as  origin- 
allyproposed,  all  land  remaining 
unsold  on  the  30th  of  June,  1835, 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  States 
within  which  it  was  situated,  for 
the  purposes  of  promoting  edu- 
ciition  and  internal  improvement ; 
but  upon  motion  of  Mr   Hayne, 
this  provision  was  stricken  out, 
as^  was  one  (upon  motion  of  Mr 
Woodbury)  authorizing  donations 
of  80  acres  each,  to  persoiKi  in  in- 
digent circumstances.      The  bill 
was  brought  up  for  final  deciskxi 
on  the  5th  of  May.    Mr  Clayton, 
moved  to  postpone  the  bill  inde- 
finitely, not  because  he  was  op- 
posed to  an  equitable  graduation 
or  reduction  of  the  price  of  the 
public  lands  (according  to  the 
real  value)  that  had  remained  in 
the!  market  at  the  minimum  price 
for  a  length  of  time  and  unsold, 
but  because  he  objected  to  the 
principle  as  established  by  thb 
oil!,  of  equalizing  the  value  of  the 
seventy  millions  of  acres  of  the 
public  lands  upon  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  operate.    This  motion 
was  negatived  yeas  20,  nays  25 


Mr  Bell  then  moved  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  taUe  until  the  next  day, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  printed 
as  amended,  which  was  negatived 
by  yeas  and  nays,  22  to  23. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
yeas  24)  nays  22,  and  was  final^ 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  the  7th 
of  May  by  the  same  vote. 

It  was  taken  up  in  the  House 
on  the  29th  of  May,  two  days  be- 
fre  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
it  being  deemed  too  late  to  dis- 
cuss a  bill  involving  the  policy  of 
the  existing  land  laws  of  the 
United  States,  a  motion  was  made 
by  a  western  member  to  lay^  the 
bill  on  the  table,  which  was  car- 
ried, 82  affirmative  and  68  neg- 
ative. 

Although  the  ostensible  ciiuae 
of  this  great  debate  in  the  Senate 
was  thus  disposed  of,  the  real 
question  at  issue  concerning,  the 
relative  powers  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Grovemments  was  still 
agitated,  and  in  South  Carolina 
the  nullifying  party  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  State  Government,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  carrying 
their  principles  into  practice. 

A.  State  convention  was  de- 
manded ;  but  the  proceedmgg  in 
relation  of  that  subject  properly 
fall  within  the  history  of  the  next 
year. 


CHAPTER    V. 


Opemng  of  the  First  Session  of  TwerUyfirat  Congress.  —  Prm" 
denfs  Message. '^Retrenchment,  —  Amendments    to    Constitvr 

.  tion.  —  Unked  States  Bank.  —  Tari^.  —  Bill  to  enforce ;  Poll- 
Cjf;  DiseussiM  of  and  passage.  —  Bills  to  reduce  Duty  on  Salt; 
cm  Molasses;  <m  Tea  and  Coffee.— Tonnage  Duties.— Cash 
IhiHes. — Mr  Benton's  Scheme.  — Mr  Cambreleng's  Navigation 
Bill Discussion  concerning  Prosperity  of  Country. 

It  gave  a  succinct  account  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  stated  enaphatically 
that  in  the  execution  of  that 
branch  of  his  duties,  '  it  was  the 
settled  purpose  of  the  President 
to  ask  nothing  that  was  not  clearly 
right  and  to  submit  to  nothing  that 
was  wrong.' 

The  controversies  with  Eng- 
land, growing  out  of  the  disputed 
boundary  and  the  colonial  trade, 
were  stated  to  be  in  a  train  of 
adjustment,  and  a  strong  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  efforts  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  intercourse 
with  the  British  Islands  would 
prove  successful. 

The  claims  with  France  were 
said  to  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  special  attention  of  our 
minister,  who  was  iitstructed  to 
urge  their  settlement  upon  the 
French  Government  as  a  matter 
which  must  continue  to  furnish 
the  subject  of  unpleasant  discus- 
sion and  possible  collision  between 
the  two  Governments. 


Thb  first  session  of  the  twenty- 
first  Congress  commenced  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1829. 

Thiitjfive  Senatoi*s  appeared 
at  the  conmaeQcement  of  the  ses^ 
sioo,  and  Samuel  Smith  resumed 
tbe  Chair  as  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

In  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives 191  membeis  answered  to 
their  aames  and  proce.eded  to  or- 
ganise the  House.  Upon  ballot- 
ing for  Speaker,  the  vote  stood, 

Andrew  Stevenson,  ....  152 

Wm.  D.  Martin, 21 

Scattering, 16 

Mr  Stevenson  having  been  elect- 
ed Speaker,  the  House  adjourned 
to  the  next  day,  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitted his  annual  Message  to 
Congress. 

This  message,  which  did  not 
in  point  of  expression  fall  behind 
those  of  his  predecessors,  will  be 
fiyond  among  the  PubUc  Docu- 
ments. 
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Hie  iniofsters  at  Denmark  and 
SpeiD  were  urging  the  chims  of 
American  citizens  upon  those 
Governments  upon  their  attention ; 
*  and  their  claims  upon  the  Soudi 
American  Governments  were 
jitated  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

A  treaty  had  been  made  with 
Austria,  and  one  with  Turkey,  it 
was  intimated,  might  be  expected* 

The  relations  with  Portugal 
were  said  to  have  been  renewed 
upon  ibe  principle  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  Sovereign  de  facto,  and 
our  relations  with  the  new  Ameri- 
can powers  were  declared  to  be 
on  a  satisfactory  footing,  with  the 
exception  of  Mexico,  where  an 
unfounded  and  extraordinary  jea- 
lousy prevails. 

Among  the  most  urgent  of  his 
duties,  the  President  considered 
that  of  recommending  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to 
'  make  the  election  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  immediate  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  limit  him  to  one  term 
of  senrice. 

He  also  recommended  the  ex- 
clusion of  Meml^ers  of  Congress 
from  all  offices  except  Judicial, 
diplomatic  or  connected  immedi- 
ately with  the  Cabinet,  and  a  ge- 
neral extension  of  the  law  limiting 
appointments  to  four  years. 

Some  general  observations  were 
made  respecting  the  tariff,  and  a 
modification  of  its  details  was  re- 
commended with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering it  more  acceptable  to  the 
different  sections  of  the  Union. 

The  condition  of  the  treasury 
was  declared  to  be  flourishing. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury,  Jan. 
l8t,  1829,  was  $5,972,436.  The 
receipts  of  the  year  were  estima- 


ted at  #24,602,330.  The  ex- 
penses at  $26,164,595 ;  leavmga 
balance  on  the  Ist  January,  1830, 
of|4,4i0,070.  During  the  year 
$12,405,005  had  been  paid  oo 
account  of  the  public  debt,  re- 
ducing it  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1830,  to  $48,565,406,  including 
$7,000,000  subscribed  to  the 
stock  of  the  United  States  Bank. 

From  this  aspect  of  the  public 
finances,  he  inferred,  that  the 
speedy  discharge  of  the  natiooal 
debt  would  soon  bring  a  laige 
surplus  into  the  treasury,  which, 
however  beneficial  it  might  be  to 
apply  to  the  internal  improvement 
of  the  country,  could  not  be  so 
applied,  in  the  opinions  of  many, 
without  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  in  the  opinions  of  aO, 
at  the  expense  of  hamxmy  in  the 
Legislative  Councils*  To  avi»d 
those  evils,  he  recommended  an 
apportionment  of  the  sorpli^  reve* 
nue  among  the  several  States^ 
according  to  their  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation. - 

The  President  also  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  depart- 
ment, at  whose  head  the  Attxxney 
General  was  to  be  placed,  to  ei^- 
force  the  collection  of  debts  due 
to  the  United  States. 

The  military  academy  was  alao 
highly  recommended  to  the  fos- 
tering care  of  Congress,  and  a 
modification  of  the  pension  law^ 
so  as  to  impart  relief  to  every 
revolutionary  soldier  unable  to 
maintain  himself. 

The  attention  of  Congress  was 
directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  a  system  of 
policy  recommended,  which  will 
be  found  fully  detailed  in  chapter 
third.    A  suggestion  was  made 
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at  to  die  propriety  of  modUyiBg 
the  judicial  system  of  the  Uoiied 
StftteSy  by  dividing  the  Circuit 
Jw^es  into  two  classes,  aixl  pro* 
viding  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  be  held  by  these  classes 
alternately;  the  Chief  Justice 
always  presidmg.  A  new  de- 
partment was  also  recommended, 
to  be  called  the  home  department ; 
and  a  strong  opinion  was  express- 
ed against  the  propriety  of  re- 
newing the  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank  upon  its  expiration  m 
1836,  oa  the  score  that  the  law 
creating  it  was  deemed  unconsti- 
tmional  and  inexpedient ;  and  that 
it  had  failed  in  establishiog  a  uni- 
form and  sound  currency. 

As  a  substitute  to  that  institu- 
tion, the  President  recommend- 
ed the  establishment  of  a  Nation- 
al Bank,  founded  upon  the  credit 
and  resources  oftheGrovemment. 

Other  topics  of  less  importance 
were  also  introduced  in  the  mes- 
sage, which  will  be  found  among 
the  Public  Documents  in  the  se- 
cond part  of  this  rolume. 

So  much  had  been  said  by  the 
supporters  of  the  President  dur^ 
ing  the  late  canvass,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  retrenchment  and  reform, 
and  the  augmented  expenditure 
of  the  Government  had  been  so 
directly  imputed  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  those  administering  it, 
that  a  general  expectation  prevail- 
ed that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
triumphant  party  would  be  to 
curtail  the  poMc  expenses  by 
abolishing  offices  which  might 
be  deemed  useless,  and  by  di- 
minishing the  sdaifes  of  those 
wUeli  could  not  be  dispensed 
with.  The  two  parties  had  join- 
13» 


ed  iaauetipGn  these  pcuots  during 
the  contest ;  one  insisting  that  the 
increased  expenses  of  the  Fedar* 
al  Government  furnished  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  extravagpnce  of 
the  administration ;  aad  the  other 
contending  that  they  0rew  out  of 
the  increasing  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  and  the  ex- 
tended relations  of  the  Goveni- 
ment. 

The  people  had  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  the  former,  and  it  now  de- 
volved upon  them  to  put  in.  prao*. 
tiee  their  maxims  of  refiivm*  In 
the  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  invited  that  body  to  in- 

S*re  into  the  conditioa  of  the 
vemment,  with  the  view  to  a 
general  retrenchment  of  its  ex- 
penses ;  and  also  reeommi^nded 
a  vigcvons  prosecution  of  the  out- 
standing claims  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  recovery  of  most  of 
which  was  deemed  despendfi. 

Congress  was  looked  to  as  a 
body,  therefore,  that  would  un- 
doubtedly act  upon  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executivfli,  and 
the  session  opened  with  an  ex- 
pectation of  the  speedy  realisatkMi 
of  thoaepromises  of  refSdrm  which 
had  been  so  liberaUy  made  when 
out  of  power  by  the  party  now 
in  possession  of  the  Government. 

Of  the  select  committees  ap- 
pointed in  the  House,  was  one 
on  this  subject,  composed  of 
Messrs  Wickiiffe,  Couker,  Davis, 
of  Massachusetts,  Lamar,  Coke, 
Huntington  and  Dewitt. 

The  recommendation  in  the 
message  was  of  course  referred 
to  that  committee,  as  upon  mo- 
tion of  Mr  Chilton  were  also  the 
hills  reported  by  the  committee 
on  retrenchment  at  the  last  Qon- 
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gr^ss,  in  pursuance  of  the  views 
inculcated  in  its  cdebrated  re* 

port. 

The  subject  wAs  therefore  again 
fully  before  the  country,  and  the 
Committee  felt  bound  to  at  least 
appear  to  act  in  behalf  of  a  cause 
upon  which  so  much  stress  had 
been  laid  duritig  the  pendency  of 
riie  appeal  to    public    opinion. 
Bills  were  accordingly  brought  in 
at  different  times  during  the  ses- 
sion, 1st,  to  regulate  the  mileage 
of  members  of  Congress ;   3d, 
the  allowance  for  forage  to  army 
officers ;  Sd,  to  prevent  improper 
allowances  to  public    agents  in 
setding  their   accounts ;  4th,  to 
abolish  the  board  of  Navy  Com- 
nissbners ;  5th,  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  secret  service  money  in  time 
of  peace ;  6th,  to  abolish  the  office 
of  Major  General  in  the  army ; 
7th,  brevet  rank  both  in  the  army 
and  marine  corps ;  8th,  to  abolish 
the  practice  of  annually  examin- 
ing the  land  officers ;  9th,  to  regu- 
late the  pay  of  military  and  na- 
val <^cers  :  JlOth,  to  secure  the 
accountability  of  public  agents  in 
foreign  countries. 

Resolutions  were  also  brought 
in  by  the  Committee  to  abolish 
the  office  of  Draughtsman  of  the 
house ;  to  diminish  the  exposes 
of  public  printing,  and  also  in 
favor  of  specific  appropriations; 
but  they  were  permitted  to  re- 
main undisturbed  except  the  re- 
solution relating  to  the  Draughts- 
man, which  after  long  and  fre- 
quent'debates  was  carried,  95  af- 
firmative, 80  negative. 

A  similar  fate  attended  the 
bills  reported  to  curtail  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government,  with 
the   xception    of  that  abolishing 


the  practice  of  exanuniog  At 
books  of  the  land  officers  once 
a  year  and  ascertftining  the  M^ 
ance  in  the  hailds  of  the  receivers. 
This  bill  was  passed  ink)  a  law, 
but  the  others,  which,  aimed  moite 
direcdy  at  retrenching  expenses, 
that  were  stigmatised  as  indiea- 
tkxis  of  the  corrupt  administration 
of  affiurs,  were  not  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a 
vigorous  effi>rt  to  carry  them. 

That  establishing  an  uniform 
mode  of  computing  the  mileage 
of  members  ot  Congress  indeed 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Hcybse 
of  Representatives,  but  was  laid 
on  the  table  in  the  Senate  npon 
motion  of  Mr  Bibb,  and  remained 
there  until  the  termination  of  the 
session.  Most  of  the  other  bills  re- 
mained undisturbed  in  the  House, 
and  the  session  closed  without 
fiirther  notice  of  a  subject,  whioh  . 
had  proved  the  cause  of  so  much 
agitation  and  invective  during  the 
last  administration. 

Nothing  was  retrenched  and 
the  attempts  which  were  made 
by  some  of  the  accounting  offi- 
cers of  the  Treasury  to  introduce 
a  new  system  into  that  department, 
caused  so  much  confusion  and 
inconvenience,  that  CcMigress  was 
compelled  by  resolution  or  by 
law  to  direct  the  continuance  of 
the  former  allowances. 

The  cause  of  reform  fared  no 
better  in  the  Senate,  where  a 
select  Conunittee  was  appoiotied 
to  take  this  and  odier  subjects  of 
a  )X)litical  character  into  consider- 
ation. 

Bills  were  reported  by  tbe 
chairman  ^Mr  Benton)  to  carry, 
into  effect  tne  principles  of  refom, 
-which  had  been  so  highly  prated 
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Titt.  to  regubte  tke  puUieatioD  of  reception  in  Congress.  The 
ibe  laws  and  pnbiic  advertise-  Prendent  bad  thought  it  incum* 
meata ;  to  displace  defauhers }  to  bent  on  him  to  express  a  strong 
regoiate  the  appointment  of  posl^  opinion  against  the  propriety  of 
masters,  cadeis  and  midshipmen,  renewing  the  chatter  of  the  bank 
and  to  prevent  miGtary  and  naval  of  the  United  States,  which  ex- 
aScen  from  being  dismissed  at  pires  in  1836.  The  bank  had 
tfaepleasure  of  the  President.  not  applied  for  a  renewal  of  its 
The  period  however  had  pass-  charter,  but  as  the  attention  of 
ed  when  these  bills  were  in  the  Congress  had  been  thus  distinctly 
opinion  of  tbe  former,  indispensa-  dire^ed  to  this  institution,  it  was 
bly  necessary ;  tempora  mutantur  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
et  nos  mutamur  in  illis,  bad  now  finance  in  the  several  Houses  oS 
become  the  motto  of  the  dominant  Congress  for  examination, 
party,  and  the  work  of  retrench-  The  subject  was  fuHy  consid- 
roent  and  reform  found  as  little  iered  by  these  Committees,  and 
favor  in  the  Senate  as  in  the  other  on  the  13th  of  April,  1830,  Mr 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  McDuffie,  the  chairman  of  the 

The  amendments  to  the  Con-  (Dommittee  of  ways  and  means 
stitution  were  deemed  equally  in'  the  House,  made  a  report 
unimportant  and  met  'with  like  diametrically  opposite  to  the  re- 
neglect.  The  message  of  the  commendation  of  the  President. 
President  recommended  them  to  Respecting  the  first  proposition 
tbe  attention  of  Congress,  and  the  contained  in  the  message,  that 
Committee  in  tbe  Senate  pursuant  Congress  had  not  the  constitu- 
te the  recommendation,  reported  tional  power  to  'incorporate  a 
a  resolution  to  amend  the  Con-  bank,  tbe  committee  deemed 
stitution  by  altering  the  mode  of  that  cpiestion  no  kmger  open  for 
electing  tbe  President  and  Vice  discussdon.  They  however  cited 
President.  Nothing  however  was  in  its  behalf,  not  only  the  deoi- 
done  to  give  eEkct  to  the  recom-  sions  of  the  judiciary  and  tbe 
mendation,  and  the  amendment  opinions  q{  all  the  leading  states- 
of  the  Constitution  slept  side  by  men  of  every  party,  but  the  offi- 
sUle  with  the  reform  in  the  ad-  cial  sanction  ot  every  President, 
ministration  of  the  Government,  including  Mr  Jefibrson,  under 
These  subjects  of  excitement  whose  administration  the  old  bank 
bad  subverted  the  purposes  for  was  authorised  to  establish  a 
which  they  were  intended,  and  Branch  at  New  Orleans, 
the  objects  of  the  agitators  being  'The  first  bank  of  the  United 
answered  in  tbe  triumph  of  their  Stales  was  incorporated  about  two 
party,  tbe  instruments  by  which  years  after  the  formatkm  of  die 
they  had  accomplished  their  ends.  Government,  when  most  of  the 
were  laid  aside  as  no  longer  ne-  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
ceasary.  either  in  Congress  or  in  tbe  Cab- 

inet. The  act  incorporating  it  was 
Another  topic  introduced  into    pai»ed  by  large  majorities  and 
the  message,  met  with  a  still  worse   received  the  sanction  of  General 


Wcfhingtoa.    Tfaisi  bank  coiili»*  of tbe  baakas diown  froifttheO 

ued  its  operations  for  twenty  jreare,  stitation  itself,  and  came  to  tba 

durkig  which  time  public  and  pri«  conclasioo,   that  Congress    waa 

vate  credit  were  advanced   to  ad  eanpowered  to  institute  a  baak 

debated  conditioD,  and  the  finan-  not  <mly  as  one  of  ^  tbe  naeesaarj 

cesofthe  country  placed  upon  a  and  proper  means'  of  executing 

solid  foundation.  tbe  powers  vested  in  it  by  tbe 

Mr  Jeflbrson  came  into  power  Constitution,  but  also  as  an  indis- 

after  a  violent  political  conflict,  pensable  meaiui  in  regulatiDg  the 

and  tbe  bank  was  in  popular  opin-  national  currency, 

ion  associated  with  those  niea«  They  abo  came  to  a  different 

sures,  which  had  rendered  the  opinion  from  that  contained  in  the 

fed^al  party  unpopular.  message  respecting  tbe  expedien- 

As  a  party,  therefore,  those  ad-  cy  of  the  measure.    At  the  time 

ministeriog  the  Government  were  when  the  bank  was  established, 

opposed  to  tbe  renewal  of   its  the  currency  of  the  Union  was 

charter,  and  on  the  proposition  to  disordered  to  such  an  extent  that 

renew  it,  the  question  was  nega-  in  some  places  it  was  ciepreciated 

tived  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  25  per  cent  more  than  in  others. 

President  of  the  Senate  and  by  The  circulating  medium  of  tbe 

a  majoritv  of  a  single  vote  in  the  United  Sfbtes  had  been  increased 

House  ot  Representatives.  by  tbe  excessive  issues .  of  the 

Within  less  than  three  years  banks  to  $110,000,000;  and 
after  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  the^effects  of  this  depreciated 
the  circulating  medium  became  currency  were  not  only  manifest- 
disordered,  the  public  finances  ed  in  all  the  business  transactkms 
deranged,  and  tbe  public  credit  of  the  community,  but  had  been 
inopaired .  Every  member  of  the  productive  of  irretrievable  rub-  to 
Cabinet  was  convinced  by  experi-  thousands  of  innocent  indtvid- 
ence  of  the  necessity  of  a  national  uals. 

bank,  and  the  measure  was  recom-  Shonly  after  the  establishm^it 

mended  to  Congress  by  the  Sec-  of  the  bank,  the  other  banks  were 

retary    of    the   Treasury    (Mr  compelled  to  resume  specie  pay- 

DbUas).     Con^ss  accordingly  ments  and  withm  three  years  uom 

took  the  subject  mtoconsideration,  the  date  of  its  charter,  the  (^ 

and  finally  passed  by  large  ma-  culating  medium  of  the  country 

jorities,  the  act  incorporating  the  was    nsdueed  to    4^45,000,000, 

present  bank.  and  the  nation  furnished  vrith  a 

This  history  of  the  bank  fur-  sound  cucrency,  more  uniform  in 

nished  a  strong  argument  in  favor  its  value  than  specie  itself,  and 

of  its  constitutionality,  and  in  ad-  of  absolute  uniform  value  tor  all 

dition  to  this,  th«re  was  a  deci-  the  purposes  of  paying  tbe  public 

sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  di-  contribudons  and  disbursing  the 

rectiy  to  the  same  point.    The  public  revenue, 

oommittee  then  went  into  an  ex-  As  the  annual  collections  of  the 

amination  of  the  oonstitutk)nality  government  amount  to  j^33,000,- 
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OOO,  er  nearij  ooe  half  of  the 
whole  circahtmg  medium  of  tho 
coontry,  the  biUs  of  the  bank  are 
tbos  reodered  of  nearly  uniforai 
vehie  for  all  purposes,  and  more 
so  than  the  drculating  medium  of 
any  country  of  equal  extent  in 
the  world. 

They  therefore  Goneluded/that 
the  bank  had  fulfilled  the  ends 
far  which  it  was  chartered,  and 
that  if  the  question  were  now  on 
the  renewal  of  its  charter,  that 
expediency  and  a  regard  for  the 
pubKcbterest  would  dictate  its 
renewal. 

Those  in  whose  hands  the  in- 
s^tution  was  now    placed   had 
managed  it  with  discretion  and 
abiBty,    and    had    scrupulously 
avoided  ail  mterfereoce  with  poli- 
tics.   The  stockholders  had  gen* 
eraHy  purchased  in  at  adyaneed 
prices,  and  a  large  portion  of 
them  were  small   capitalists  or 
tmsfees  of  widows  and  x>phans, 
and  it  was  believed  that  as  advan- 
tageous terms  could  be  obtained 
by  the  government  /or  a  renewal 
irom  the  present  bank  as  from 
any  new  institutkm  with  a  greater 
certainty  of  Aeir  being  fulfilled. 
Hie  Commiltee  then  proceeded 
to  exanune  the  proposition  of  the 
President  to  establish '  a  national 
bank,  fiionded  upon  the  credit  of 
the  Government  and  its  revenues.' 
Without  branches  they  thought  it 
would  iail  to  fiimish  a  currency, 
that  would  be  available  to  the 
Union  at  large  and  would  in  effect 
b  e  merely  a  district  bank,  bi^t 
whether  with  or  without  branches 
it  would  be  objectionable ;  inas- 
much as  it  would  vest  m  its  direc- 
tion   the  power  to  pledge  the 
wbdecredit  and  resources  of  the 


United  States,  and  would  take 
away  all  limit  1x>  excessive  issues. 
With  branches,  it  would  be  stiU 
more  objectionable,  as  it  vested 
the  Federal  Government  with  a 
patronage  of  most  extensive  in- 
fiuene  and    embracing  the  con- 
trol of  all  the  bank  accommoda- 
tions to  the-  standing  amount  of 
150,000,000.    Such  a   control 
would  introduce  more  corruption 
in  the  Government,  than  all  the 
patronage  now    belonging  to  it. 
it  was  a  desperate  finanaal  ex- 
periment, without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world.    The  Com- 
mittee also  doubted  the  power  of 
Congress  to  vest  the  power  of 
loaning  the  public  funds  in  another 
body;  but,  if  it  were  clear,  the 
objecticMis  to  the  scheme  were  so 
obvious  and  conclusive,  that  they 
unhesitatingly  condemned  it  as 
pregnant  with  the  most  porten-  v 
tous  mischiefs  and  calculated  to 
introduce  the  most  pernicious  in- 
fluence into  the  public  councils. 

The  report  from  the  Committee 
on  finance  in  the  Senate,  concur- 
red with  that  of  the  House  in  its 
conclusions,  and  was  equally  de- 
cisive in  its  condemnation  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  President. 

The  friends  of  the  admmistra* 
tion  formed  a  majority  in  both 
Committees,  and  the  marked  dif-< 
ference  in  the  opinions  entertained 
by  them  from  that  expressed  in 
the  message,  afibrded  a  striking 

Eroof  of  the  want  of  harmony 
Btween  the  Cabinet  and  the 
party  which  had  brought  it  intQ 
power. 

The  efiect  produced  in  the 
puMic  mind  by  the  message  was 
entirely  done  away,  and  the  stock 
of  the  bank,  which  had  fallen 


im 
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ufanthe  dhlireiyof  thememige  pie  of  rettliirtion,  a  principle 
fwui  126  to  IdO,  rose  after  tho  «Uch»  in  the  opinion  of  maoy^ 
publication  of   these  reports  to    was  deemed  to  have  entered  more 


127  and  finally  atlaiiied  die  priee 
of  f^ldO  per  share. 

On  another  topic  of  genefal 
importance,  the  reeommendatioa 
of  the  President  met  with  more 


largely  into  the  motive  to  the 
tai^of  1828,  thsnany  desire  to 
pvotectthe  American  manufac-* 
turer  from  foreign  competition. 

In  modifying  the  tanfl^  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  was  particu* 
favor.  The  Tariff  of  1828,  be-  lariy  invited  to  the  agricultural 
came  a  law  diaring  the  excitement  interest,  as  superior  in.  importance 
of  a  contested  election,  and  in    to  all  other  interests,  which  were. 


actuating  its  details,  more  regard 
had  been  paid  to  the  politico  ef- 
fect of  the  law  than  to  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  country. 


deserving  of  encouragement  only 
so  far  as  they  contnbute  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  agicultural 
productions ;  and  it  was  also  ad- 


or  to  the  rules  of  political  econo*  vised  to  unite  in  diminishing  all 
my*  Indeed  some  provisions  had  burdens  obnoxious  to  any  par- 
been  introchiced  into  the  bill  by  tieular  section  of  the  Union, 
its  enemies,  with  the  express  view  Thb  recommendation  was  too 
of  rendering  it  obnoxious,  and  oracular  to  be  relied  <mi  as  indi- 
the  very  end  of  the  law,  that  of  cative  of  the  real  opinions  of  the 
encouraging  the  woollen  interest.  President  on  this  disputed  ques- 
was  hazarded,  and  at  all  events  tioo. 

rendered  more  difficult  of  attain-  The  exceptions  in  favor  of  arti- 

ment  by  the  almost  prohibitory  cles  required  in  time  of    war 

duty  imposed  on  the  coarse  wool  might  be  indefinitely  extended, 

of  South  America.  so  as  to  comprehend  more  than 

In  hisannual  message  the  Presi-  even  the  advocates  of  an  idtra 

dent  had  invited  the   attention  of  tariff  demanded* 

Congress  to    the    subject,  and  A  nation  requires  in  war  aD 

stated,  that  the  general  rule  to  be  and  even  more  than  it  consumes 


observed  in  imposing  duties  upon 
aitidesof  foreign  production  was 
that. which  wftuld  place  our  own 


in  peace,  and  even  in  an  army, 
uroollen,  cotton,  linen  and  iron 
manufactures    and  a  variety  of 


in  fair  competilaen  with  those  of  other  protected  articles,  are  of 
other  countries,  except  those  ar-  prime  necessity*  Unless  the  ex- 
ticles  which  are  of  primary  caption  be  confined  to  fire  arms, 
necessity  in  time  of  war*  In  powder  and  ball,  it  is  too  in- 
laying down  this  rule  for  the  defiaito  to  mean  anything,  and 
modi  fication  of  the  tariff,  an  im-  with  that  construction,  the  recom- 
pl^d  dissent,  except  as  to  articles  mendation  is  hostile  to  the  tariff* 
required  in  time  of    war,  was  policy. 

given  to  the  principle  of  protection.       It  was  probably  so  understood, 

upon  which  the  Uriffof  1828,  and  with  the  view  of  aflbcting  a 

was  founded ;  nor  was  any  reser>  modification  of  the  revenue  sys- 

vntion  made  in  fiivor  of  the  princi-  tem,  several  bills  were  introduced 


TAAim 
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to  repeal  or  dimiaish  the  dutbs 
on  various  articles  of  general  coa- 
sumptjoa. 

This  hostility  to  the  tariff  bad 
beea  maoifested  early  in  the 
sessioo  by  many  of  the  friends  of 
the  administration  ;  but  an  equally 
strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  law,  on  the 
ground  of  its  inadequate  protec- 
tion to  the  woollen  manufacturer, 
bad  induced  the  friends  of  the 
policy  to  bring  forward  the  sub- 
ject with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
modification  of  the  law  more 
favorable  to  their  interests,  and  to 
prevent  the  frauds,  which  were 
alleged  to  be  daily  practised  on  the 
revenue. 

A  bill  was  accordingly  reported 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Mr  Mallaiy,  chairman  of  the 
committee  <»  manufactures,  on  the 
27th  of  Jan.,  1830,  to  regulate 
the  eatry  of  woollen  importadons. 

This  bill  provided,  that  a  sworn 
copy  of  the  invoice  of  manufac- 
tures, of  which  wool  is  a  compo- 
nent part,  should  be  delivered  to 
the  collector  and  compared  with 
the  goods  which  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  custom-house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison. 

Provision  was  also  made  for 
the  appraisement  of  the  gpods, 
and  for  the  forfeiture  of  i  thereof 
if  the  appraised  value  exceeded 
the  invoice  price  more  dian  10  per 
cent ;  i  thereof  if  more  than  15 
perc^U;  and  for  the  forfeiture  of 
the  whole,  if  more  than  20  per 
cent  A  reappraisement  could  be 
demanded  by  the  importer,  or  he 
flight  appeal  to  the  Secietary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  provision  was 
ako  made  foir  forfeiture  for  altera 
JDg  or^  Qouoterfotting  the  marks 


on  the  goods,  and  to  prevent  frairis 
or  false  valuations  by  foreign  part- 
ners or  agents  of  the  i^sideot  im- 
porters. The  bill  received  its 
1st  and  2d  readings  and  then 
remained  on  the  table  until  the 
15th  of  April,  when,  afier  dispos- 
ing of  some  preliminary  business 
in  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
house,  Mr  Mallary  moved,  that 
the  Committee  take  up  the  bill 
amending  the  tariff,  which  was 
carried. 

The  bill  having  been  read 
through— 

Mr  Mallary  euhined  that  the 
object  of  the  bill  being  merely  to 
give  effect  to  the  Tariff  Bill  of 
1828,  it  involved  no  principle 
which  was  likely  to  distract  the 
opinions  of  the  House,  as  he  pre- 
sumed that  all  would  unite  in  giv- 
ing force  to  an  existing  law. 

He  then  proceeded  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  law  of  1828 
had  been  violated,  and  to  fomt 
out  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy 
proposed  by  the  bill  under  con- 
siderauon.  On  the  policy  of  for- 
eign countries  in  reference  to 
their  trade,  he  made  some  re- 
marks, exonerating  France,  Hol- 
land, &c,  from  any  attempts  to 
embarrass  our  trade.  England 
adopting  her  new  notions  of  free 
trade,  has  also  adopted  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  almost  doing 
God  service  to  put  down  our  pro- 
tective policy.  He  stated  what 
were  the  regulations  of  the  exist- 
ing law  by.  which  collectors  of 
the  Custom  Houses  were  govena- 
ed.  He  showed  that  the  cause  of 
the  gceat  frauds  that  had  been 
commitled,  was  tohe  fotud  in  the 
fact  that  the  goods  were  not  lefi  in 
the  possessiflo  4if  the  collector,  as 
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die  hw  presomed  that  thejr  would 
be,  and  that  the  only  goods  over 
whieh  he  was  abk  to  exerciae  con- 
trol, were  the  paokagea  in  the  Ap- 
praiser's Offiee.  He  read  from  a 
private  memorandiifn  some  opin- 
ions oo  the  sabject  of  the  law. 

Mr  Cambreleng  wished  to 
know  the  authority  to  which  he 
rrferred* 

Mr  Mallary  re|4ied  that  the  au- 
thor!^ was  a  good  one. 

Mr  Drayton  rose  to  order. 

He  wished  to  know  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  was  not 
bound  to  give  up  bis  authority 
when  asked  for  it. 

The  Chair  decided  that  Mr 
Malhry  was  in  order,  and  that  it 
was  entirdy  at  his  discretion  to 
give  or  withhold  his  authority. 

Mr  Maliary  then  proceeded  to 
read  the  memorandum  which  he 
bad  commenced,  together  with 
another  which  specifies  the  forms 
at  the  Custom  House.  One  pack- 
age in  twenty  only  is  sent  by  the 
Ap{natser,  and  the  other  nineteen 
are  distributed  in  all  quarters, 
where  they  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Collector  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  penalty  or  ascer- 
taining value. 

He  stated  that  goods  which  it 
was  known  would  produce  five 
ddlara  in  Boston,  had  passed  the 
Custom  House  in  New  York  un- 
der the  dollar  minimum. 

As  to  the  evasion  of  the  reve- 
nue, he  referred  to  the  message  of 
the  President,  and  to  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  show  that  theyare  suoh  as  re- 
quire remedy.  The  Collector  of 
New  York  also  admitted  that  mon- 
atrous  evasions  of  the  revenue 
iutve  taken  place :  but  he  wanted 


the  power' to  prevent  them.  iW 
he  complimented  the  vigilance 
and  industry  of  the  present  Cot- 
lector  in  the  hkhest  terms.  He 
had  done  his  dut^  as  far  as  be 
could,  and  the  present  bill  would 
give  diat  power  which  is  required 
to  make  his  exertions  effectual. 
He  stated,  on  the  authority  of  an 
Appraiser,  what  was  the  practice 
in  the  Appraising  Department 

Having  gone  through  these 
statements,  he  inquired  where 
was  the  security  which  this  law 
was  to  give  to  the  revenue  ?  It 
was  alleged  that  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer and  agent  are  honest 
men,  who  are  to  be  trusted.  Yet 
menibers  of  this  House,  it  had 
been  declared  on  this  floor,  could 
not  be  trusted  to  calculate  their 
own  mileage :  and  the  Speaker 
could  not  be  permitted  to  appoint 
a  draughtsman. 

He  took  a  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  importing  business. 
Before  the  war,  there  were  about 
fifty    importing     merchants    in 
New.  York:  now,  there  are  not 
more  than  five  or  six.    At  Bos- 
ton there  were  thirty  or  forty: 
there    are   now    about    seven. 
There  are  about  six  or  seven  out 
of  seventy  in  Philadelphia ;  and 
they  are  in  about  the  same  ratio 
in  Baltimore.     Although  there 
were  formerly  about  160  import- 
ing merchants,  be  could  only  now 
make  out  about  sixteen.    The  na- 
ture of  the  fmporting  business  bas 
also  undergone    great  changes. 
He  admitted  the  influence  which 
auction  sales  had  had  in  the  cor- 
ruption ot  trade,  but  contended 
that  thiis    corruption    had  been 
ereatly  mcieased  by  the  successful 
frauds  practised  on  the  revenue* 


TAEITF. 


Oh  die  subject  of  die  »Avid- 
uab  who  are  engi^ed  in  the  im- 
fioitkig  trade,  he  stated  that  raany 
of  these  were  iiEHreigners,  who 
came  here  to  cany  on  importa- 
tion, abuse  our  country,  live  two 
0t  three  in  a  garret,  where  they 
make  out  their  invoices,  write  es- 
says on  free  trade,  and  having  an- 
swered the  purposes  for  which 
they  came,  return  home  to  enjoy 
the  profits  of  their  labors.  Thus 
the  fair  and  high  reputation  of  the 
American  merchant  had  been  un- 
dermined :  but  he  hoped  that  the 
day  was  at  hand  when  this  reputa- 
tion would  be  again  ^aced  on  its 
once  elevated  station. 

He  stated,  that  from  all  the  evi- 
dence he  had  seen,  he  was  satis- 
fied that  in  ten  years  there  had 
been  evasions  of  the  revenue  to 
the  antount  of  thiiiy  millions, 
being  an  average  of  three  millions 
a  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
fratidulent  invoices  of  ad  valorem 
^oods.  He  then  referred  to  the 
plogress  which  smuggling  had 
made  witfaon  a  short  time,  on  the 
fipontier.  From  an  investigation, 
be  had  recently  come  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion,  tliat  great 
frauds  were  thus  commitled  on 
the  public. 

After  going  throi^h  the  general 
sul^BCt,  he  explained  the  details 
of  the  bill,  as  regards  their  char- 
acter and  operation,  obviating 
the  objections  which  had  been 
made  i^inat  it.  The  Cconmittee 
ted  avoided  the  introdnetion  of 
any  new  principle,  md  had  kepi 
as  near  the  letter  of  the  dd  law 
«sfoas»ble. 

He  concluded  with  wijfing  on 
Ae  fiouae  the  necessity 'ofenact*- 
ing    some     remedies    tor    the 
14 


«vib>  wfakii  had  beeo'|im«ied  to 
exnt. 

The  suUoct  waetbe»fNMii|»aed 
for  other  busiiieai,  anflii  the  36th 
of  April,  whea  upeaoMioQofAir 
MaUary  die  house  agna  want  iato 
Committee  of  die  irfioie,  and  ve^ 
sumed  dbe  consUenaiaa  oftha  biN. 

Mr  McDufie  M^iied  to  Mr 
MaBary,  and  commeneed  by  aay* 
ing,  that  the  hiU  under  ooosiierax 
tion  was  da^gaad  to  enforce  vk.- 
isting  laws  of  the  country,  aad 
eiect  a  more  faithfol  coHeetion'Or 
the  dudes  or  imports*  This  was 
an  object  right  aDdf>miper4a  ji- 
self,  and  one  whieh  ne  iwas  wiH- 
li^  to  promote.  He  would  be 
always  in  favor  of  cafopciog  the 
faithfol  collocdoa  af  dM  revenue, 
even  though  he  m^bt  ohieoc  to 
the  laws,  by  which  it  was  levied. 
In  this  case,  tioweter,  be  %voM 
attain  the  fohhful  eaNeodeo  of  4be 
revenue  by  a  mode  dUbreat  linoai 
that  coatemplatedbydie  bill.  He 
xmM  do  it  by  dirainishii^ibeda^ 
ties,  aad  thereby  remavisg  the 
jodaoement  to  evade  die  iKiliai* 
WMi  dns  view  be  movad  a>  amend 
the  Ml  by  striking  oat  aH  oftfa^ 
faiB  alter  the  fint  *secfion,  and 
inseftrog  proviskms  redociii^  die 
dudes  on  wooikaand'oeilonAian- 
nfaatares,  ironsB  bars  and  Mts, 
bemp  fl«L,  maiaBses,  indiga,  ool- 
too  oaggiog,  to  sriMt  they  ware 
previous  to  the  tafifftor  1894; 
and  that  the  duty  vin  aak  he  ra* 
daced  to  t5  eanta  per  iHishial  of 
66  pounds,  fran  and  after  die 
aoth  af  Juae  nexty  and  U^  caiae 
after  Jam,  1881. 

Mr  McDiAe  said  diat  Ybe 
aeane  pMaedbad  by  fabamend- 
ment,  wouM  afibrd  dw4aiaanci» 
rity  for  the  foidifal  ooUecdan  of 


JH 
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«be  revenue.    Hb  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  present  Tariff 
system  was  not  only  destructive 
of  our  oommeroe,  ruinous  to  our 
commercial  marine,  and  oppres- 
sive oo  the  Southern  States,  but 
also  oppressive  on  the  great  mass 
<ii  the  community,  even  on  the 
manufacturing  States  themselves, 
where  nine  individuals  are  injured 
for  the  benefit  of  one.    He  then 
went  at  great  length  into  all  the 
arguments  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  advanced  against  the 
Tariff  policy,  and  continued  his 
argument  on  that  question  during 
the  residue    of  that  day     and 
also  the  28th  and  29th  of  April, 
when  the  bill  wasagain  considered. 
The  discussion  being  thus  begun, 
was  continued  in  Committee  on 
the  Sd,  4th,  5th,  7th,  8di,  10th, 
and  1 1th  of  May.  when  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment,  which  was  in  ef- 
fect the  substitution  of  a  new  bill, 
hating,  however,  the  same  object 
in  view.     This  bill  with   some 
unimportant  amendments  will  be 
found  among    the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress in  the  second  part  of  this 
volume.*    Upon  the  report  being 
read,  Mr  McDuffie  moved  the 
amendments  proposed  by  him  in 
Committee.    The  first,  reducing 
the  .duties  on   woollen  manufac^ 
tures,  was  negatived,  68  affirpna- 
tive,  120negative.  The  second  re- 
lating to  cotton,  hemp,  iron,  mo- 
lasses, &c,  was  negatived,  70  afiC 
117  neg.  and  the  third  reducing 
the  duty  on  salt,  to  15  cents  per 
bushel  after  September  Ist,  1830, 
and  10  cents  after  September  1st, 
1831,  wascarried,  120  affirmative, 
43  negative. 


Mr  WHde  theti  moved "  tn 
amendment,  the  effect  of  whidi 
was  to  repeal  the  tariffof  I8t8, 
which  was  n^atived  68  affirma- 
tive, 120  negative.  Mr  Gorham 
then  moved  a  reconsideration  of 
the  2d  amendment  proposed  by  Mr 
McDnffie  relating  to  the  duties 
on  hemp,  iron,  flour,  molasses, 
indigo  and  cotton  manufactures. 
Mr  Gorham  said  that  he  had  voted 
in  good  faith  with  the  friends  of 
protection,  against  what  was  re- 
garded as  a  general  hostile  move- 
ment against  the  tariff.  His  own 
original  objections  to  the  tariff 
were  known,  and  his  reasons  for 
refusing  to  repeal  it  after  the  sys- 
tem had  been  established.  He  had 
now  voted  with  the  friends  of  the 
system,  against  any  part  of  the 
repeal  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  even  on 
those  articles,  iron,  hemp,  &:c,  on 
which  he  most  disliked  to  con- 
tinue the  duty ;  but  as  the  decision 
of  the  House  on  the  salt  duty 
showed  that  it  was  willing  to  di- 
minisii  the  duty  on  one  article,  it 
was  necessary  to  re-open  the  sub- 
ject, and  see  whether  it  would  not 
also  modify  the  duty  on  other  arti- 
cles equally  deserving  of  reduc- 
tion. He,  thererore,  had  made 
this  motioil,  and  went  on  to  sus- 
tain it  by  argument  at  considera- 
ble length. 

Mr  Storrs,  of  N.  Y.  concurred 
with  Mr  G.  in  his  objections  to 
the  repeal  of  the  salt  duty,  and 
in  favor  of  his  motion.  The 
State  of  New  York  had  been  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  protecting 
system,  but  let  its  friends  repeal 
the  salt  duty,  and  thus  touch  one 
great  source  of  her  canal  fund, 


*  Vide  ad  iKirf ,  page  2S2 
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and'  foreeher  to  rewrt  to  a  direct  it  poasibie  to  agree  upon  aiijr  bBI 

tax  to  supply  the  loss,  and  gentle-  upon  this  subject,  be  would,  to 

men  would  6nd  that  State  not  make  way  for  such  a  motHMT, 

going  with  them  much  longer  in  withdraw  the  motion  he  had  made, 

supporting  the  other  parts  of  the  Mr  Doddridge,    of   Vtrgimay 

Tariff.  having  intimated  a  disposition  to 

•  After  some  desultory  debate  make  the  motion  su^sted  by 

the  House  adjourned  to  the  next  the  member  from  Massachusetts, 

day,    when  Mr  Gorham    again  Mr  GorbamtmVArfreur  his  motion, 

bnefly    explained  his  object  in  and  Mr  Doddridge  moved  to  re^ 

making  the  motion  and  asked  what  consider  the  vote  upon  M  B  irrin- 

would  be  the  eflfect  of  now  mov-  ger's  amendment  lor  reducing  the 

ing  the  previous  question  ?  duty  on  SaU. 

The  Speaker  said  it  would  then  Air  Wajme,  of  Georgia,  as!ced 

briug  back  the  House  to  tiie  ques*  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 

tion  of  reconsideration.  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

Mr  Gorham  then  asked,  that,  to  renew  his  motion  if  the  pend- 

supposing  he  withdrew  his  motion  ing  motion  was  rejected. 

to  reconsider,  and  then  moved  Mr  Gorham  decliping  to  make 

the  previous  question,  what  would  any  pledge  on  that  point  — 

be  the  effect  ?  Mr  Wa3me,  taking  it  for  granted 

The  Speaker  said  the  eflfect  that  such  was  the  intention  of  Mr 

would  be  to  bring  back  the  bill  Gorham,  made  a  decided  speech 

before  the   House  in  its  original  against  the  course  now  proposed, 

shape,  as  reported  by  the  Com-  considering  it' as  a  mere  proposi-- 

mittee  on  Manufactures,  exclude  tion,  call  itby  what  name  gentle* 

ing  all  the  amendments  made  in  men  would,'  of  bargain  and  sale  ; 

Committee  of  the  Whole.  against  which  he  inveighed  with 

Mr  Gorham  said,  such  was  his  considerable  warmth  and  zeal, 

own  view.     He  would  therefore  Mr  Barringer,  of  North  Caro- 

withdraw  his  motion  to  reconsider,  lina,  deprecated  a  protracted  de- 

and  move  the  previous  question,  bate  on  this  question  of  recon* 

lie  considered  the  vote  upon  sideration,  and  expressed  great 
the  Salt  Duty  as  breaking  in  upon  regret  that  so  much  difficulty 
the  present  system  of  revenue,  should  exist  in  obtaining  a  reduc- 
instead  of  regulating  its  collection,  tion  of  the  duty  on  this  necessary 
which  was  the  object  of  the  orig-  of  life.  He  dwelt  upon  the  cotirse 
inal  bill  now  under  consideration,  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in 
He  appealed  togentlemen  whether  reference  to  this  duty  and  to  the 
it  was  possible  to  pass  any  bill  on  Tariff  generally,  ana  made  a  very 
this  subject  at  this  Session,  if  the  strong  appeal  to  the  magnanimity 
whole  field  of  debate  was  thus  aikd  spirit  of.conciliation  of  mem- 
thrown  open.  Mr  G.  concluded  hers  from  other  States  to  grant 
by  saying,  that,  under  this  view  this  little  boon  to  a  State  which 
of  the  case,  if  any  gentleman  had  heretofore  asked  for  so  little, 
would  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  and  submitted  so  cheerfully  to  the 
upon  the  Sah  Duty,  so  as  to  make  laws  regulating  the  duties  on  im* 
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ipcnis^  and  to  the  gmenX  lepAt- 
tion  of  Congress.  Mr  B«  con^ 
eluded  liis  speech  by  a  motion  for 
the  preYiotis  question  (which 
^vould  have  been  upon  the  ques- 
tion immediatdy  pending,  viz. 
reconsideration.) 

The  House  refused  to  second 
the  previous  question,  by   a  vote 

of  98  to  as. 

Mr  Reedy  of  Massachusetts, 
then  presented,  bis  views  of  the 
subject  of  die  duty  on  Salt. 
He  reviewed  tlie  history  of  tlie 
Salt  manufacture,  froin  its  begin- 
nii^  at  Ute  commencement  of  the 
Revolutioiii  and  its  present  state. 
He  expatiated  on  the  value  of  this 
manufacture  and  the  cheapness 
of  die  article  now  produced  by 
the  Eastern  Tnanu&ctories ;  and 
showed  the  very  difierent  state 
ol  things  existing  now  from  that 
which  existed  when  the  duty  was 
•fixed  —  a  state  of  things  wbfch 
in  his  view  afibrded  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  duty.  He  repelled  the 
suggestion  of  iar^aiii  in  this  mat- 
ter, remarking  that  ail  legislation 
was  founded  on  compromise,  and 
that  giving  it  an  iU  name  d(d  not 
change  its  general  principle. 

Mr  Vinton,  of  Oliio,  addressed 
the  House  at  considerable  length 
against  the  repeal  of  the  duty ; 
wlien  lie  had  concluded  — 

Mr  Thomson,  of  Georgia, 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider on  the  table,  and  asked  for 
the  ayes  and  noes,  but  he  with- 
drew his  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr  McCoy,  who  then  spoke  id 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty, 
and  against  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. He  renewed  the  motion 
to  lay  the  Tesoknion  on  the  table. 


The  ayes  aiMJi  oocs  were  thn 

ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken 
and  decided  in  the  negative — 
ayes  95,  noes  101. 

Mr  Polk  then  made  some  ob- 
servations against  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

Mr  Everett  tliinking  tlie  que*- 
lion  sufficiently  argued,  demand- 
ed the  previous  question. 

Mr  Wayne  moved  a  call  of  the 
House,  but  the  motion  was  nega-. 
lived  —  ayes  68. 

The  call  for  the  previous  quesi- 
tion  was  seconded. 

Mr  Cambreleng  asked  for  the 
ayes  and  noes  on  the  previous 
question,  which  was  ordered. 

The  House  then  decided  that 
the  main  question  be  now  put — 
ayes  ]71,  noes  25. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  then 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  question  was  taken  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative  — ayes 
102,  noes  97. 

So  the  House  agreed  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  question  then  recurring 
on  the  amendment  proposing  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  salt, 

Mr  McDuffie  modified  the 
amendment  so  as  to  defer  the  re- 
duction to  15  cents,  to  the  1st  of 
September,  1 831 ,  and  the  reduc- 
tion to  10  cents,  from  and  after 
the  3 1st  December,  1 803. 

The  debate  was  now#renewed, 
and  continued  with  unabated  ani- 
mation and  occasional  pungency 
during  several  houi*s. 

Messrs  Cambreleng,  Drayton, 
Barringer,  Angel,  Semmes,  Craig 
of  Va.  Jennings,  Wilde  and  Lea, 
advocated  the   amendment,  and 
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the  propriety  of  reducing  the 
duty:  and  Messrs  Spencer  of 
N.  Y.,Ma]Iary,  Storrsof  N.  Y., 
Irvin  of  Ohio,  Test,  Davis. of 
Mass.,  and  Reed,  opposed  the 
amendment  for  various  reasons } 
some  because  they  were  opposed 
to  the  reduction  as  impolitic,  and 
which  would  not  diminish  the 
price  to  the  consumer;  others 
that  it  was  improper,  connected 
with  this  bill ;  others  that  it  would 
put  the  bill  itself  in  jeopardy, 
though  ibey  were  not  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  duty,  if  it  were 
an  unconnected  proposition.  For 
the  reason  last  mentioned,  Messrs 
Ramsay  and  Miller  stated  they 
should  vote  now  against  the 
amendment,  although  they  yester- 
day voted  for  it. 

The  question  at  length  being 
put  on  the  amendment,  it  was 
negatived  hy  the  following  vote  : 
98  affirmative,  102  negative 

The  question  then  recurring  on 
the  substitute  to  the  original  bill, 
agreed  to  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole, 

Mr  Polk  called  for  a  divi.sion 
of  the  question  so  as  to  leave  for 
separate  decision,  the  section  con- 
taining the  amendment  respecting 
the  duty  on  iron  (the  9th,)  offered 
in  Committee  of  the  whole,  and 
after  some  explanatory  remarks 
by  Mr  P.  and  some  passages  be- 
tween him  and  Mr  Sterigere  on  a 
point  of  order, 

The  question  was  put  on  all 
the  sections  of  the  substitute,  ex- 
cepting that  above  mentioned,  and 
agreed  to  by  yeas  and  nays  — 
yeas  185,  nays  11. 

Tbe  question  then  came  up  on 
the  amendment  of  Mr  Scott,  strik- 
ing out  the  provisos  in  the  9th 
section  of  the  bill. 
41* 


The  question  being  put  oa 
striking  out  the  proviso,  it  was 
negatived  by  yeas  and  nays — yess 
36,  nays  140. 

Mr  Chilton  moved  to  include 
in  the  amendment  imported  iron 
'  used  for  axes,  hoes,  or  ploughs, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  of  agri- 
culture,' and  made  some  remarks 
against  favoring  large  and  wealthy 
rail  road  companies,  and  refusing 
the  same  favor  to  the  poor  who 
labored  for  their  bread.  He  con- 
cluded by  asking  for  the  ayes  and* 
noes  on  his  amendment,  but  they' 
were  not  granted,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  negatived  —  ayes  57. 

Mr  Drayton  then  moved  to  add 
to  the  amendment  an  amendment 
providing  for  a  repeal,  after  De- 
cember next,  of  the  duty  laid  on 
imported  slates  by  the  tariff  of 
1828,  and  he  exhibited  a  number 
of  reasons,  and  several  facts  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr  Buchanan  made  a  state- 
ment of  facts  relative  to  the  abund- 
ant supply  of  slates  which  Penn- 
sylvania furnished,  to  show  the 
inexpediency  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Carson  replied  to  Mr  B. 
and  controverted  the  propriety  of 
allowing  a  profit  of  300  per  cent 
to  the  workers  of  slate  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  Mr  Hunt  and  Mr 
Ihrie  sustained  the  statement  of 
Mr  B.  to  show  the  capacity  of  die 
country  to  supply  plenty  of  slate^ 
but  that  the  business  could  not  bo 
prosecuted  without  the  protecting 
duty. 

It  being  now  after  8  oVlock,  a 
motion  was  made  to  adjourn  -^ 
but  negatived. 

Mr  Drayton  replied  to  all  the 
objections,  to  show  that  tha  duty 
was  onerous  and  improper. 

The  question  being  then  pnt^ 
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tile  anMndmeDt  oSsted  b j  Mr  D. 
was  rejected  —  ayes  65. 

Mr  Tucker  rose  to  move  an 
nmendmem,  that  after  June  next, 
the  duty  on  molasses  be  rc-duced 
ta  five  cents  a  gallon.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had,  when  the  ob- 
noxious tariff  law  of  1825  was 
before  the  House,  voted  for  the 
htt^  duty  on  molasses,  in  hopes 
of  killing  the  bill ;  he  thought  he 
eould  make  ^ good  come  out  of 
evil;  but  he  was  deceived.  He 
did  not  think  the  friends  of  that 
bill  would  swallow  the  molasses, 
but  he  was  disappointed.  As  he, 
however,  had  aided  to  put  on  the 
duty,  he  now  wished  to  try  to  take 
it  off,  and  be  asked  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  :  but  they 
were  refused  by  the  House :  and 

The  amendment  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

Mr  Drayton  then  moved  that 
after  the  30th  of  June  next,  tiie 
same  duty  now  imposed  on  a  ton 
9f  slates,  be  imposed  on  1000 
slates,  for  reasons  which  he  ex- 
plained ;  but  the  motion  was  nega* 
tived. 

The  question  was  then  put  on 
the  amendment  of  Mr  Scott,  to 
insert  the  9th  section,  which  was 
carried,  yeas  103,  nays  69,  and 
the  bin  erdered  to  a  3d  reading, 
118  affirmative,  24  negative. 

On  the  13th  of  May  the  bill 
was  read  a  third  time,  and  the 
question  stated  '—  ^  shall  the  bill 
pass  ? ' 

Mr  Hall,  of  North  Carolina, 
made  a  few  remarks,  embracing 
his  objections  to  this  bill  and  to 
the  system  of  which  it  is  a  part ; 
and  stating  that  even  had  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  salt  been  re- 
tained,, much  as  he  desired  that 
measure,  he  could  not  have  voted 


for  the  bQi.  He  called  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  its  passage,  and 
they  were  ordered. 

Mr  Tucker,  of  South  Carolina, 
entered  pretty  largely  into  a  state- 
ment also  of  his  objections  to  the 
bill,  and  to  the  protecting  sys- 
tem. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr  Chil- 
ton, of  Kentucky,  who  argued 
earnestly  at  some  length  on  the 
same  side,  and  concluded  vrith  a 
motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table, 
which  was  negatived. 

Mr  Cambreleng  briefly  stated 
why  he  should  vote  for  the  bill, 
notwhhstandbg  his  repugnance  to 
some  of  its  provisions,  which  he 
deemed  improper,  but  which  be 
relied  on  the  Senate  to  rectify. 

The  question  was  then  put  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  by  ttie 
following  vote :  127  yeas,  41 
nays. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, which  reported  it  with 
verbal  amendments,  and  on  the 
19th  of  May  it  was  brought  up 
for  consideration,  wh^  the  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to.  Mr  Cham- 
bers then  moved  further  to  amend 
the  bill  by  inserting  in  the  sixth 
line  of  the  third  section,  after  the 
word '  article,'  the  words  ^  of  same 
price  in  the  invoice; '  it  was  de- 
termined in  the  negative,  as  fol- 
lows: yeas  18,  nays  24. 

The  bill  was  then  further 
amended  and  reported  to  the 
Senate ;  and  the  amendments 
being,'  in  part,  concurred  in,  the 
bill  was  further  amended,  and  on 
the  question  of  engrossing  the  bill 
for  a  third  reading,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative  —  28 
yeas,  14  nays. 
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The  bOI  was  iben  sent  back  to 
the  House,  where  the  amendments 
were  concurred  in,  and  the  bUl 
being  sanctioned  by  the  President 
became  a  law. 

The  dirisiona  so  frequently 
taken  during  the  progress  of  this 
bill,  showed  that  a  strong  party 
in  the  House  was  in  favor  of  re- 
ducing the  duties  on  salt  and  mo- 
lasses, and  it  was  determined  to 
urge  these  subjects  on  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress.  As  many 
had  declared  their  willingness  to 
vote  for  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  these  articles,  but  had  inti- 
mated a  wish  to  have  the  subjects 
distinctly  presented,  separate  bills 
were  introduced  for  each  article. 
The  salt  duty  had  been  frequent* 
)y  agitated  during  the  session, 
and  on  the  13th  of  May,  Mr 
Taliaferro  moved  a  resolution  to 
instruct  the  Coa\mittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  prepare  a  bill  to 
reduce  the  duty  to  ten  cents  per 
bushel,  and  after  September  30» 
1831,  abolishing  the  duty  al- 
together. This  resolution  was 
discussed  during  the  hour  allotted 
to  the  consideration  of  resolutions 
on  the  15th|  17th,  and  18th  of 
May,  when  it  was  withdrawn,  the 
mover  having  been  informed  that 
the  Committee  had  prepared  a 
bill  on  the  subject. 

On  the  19th,  accordingly,  Mr 
McDuffie,  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  reported  the 
following  bill : 

Be  it  enacted,  be,  That  the 
duty  on  salt  be  fifteen  cents  per 
bushel  of  6ftysix  pounds,  from 
the  31st  of  December  next,  until 
the  31st  of  December,  1831,  and 
after  that  time,  ten  cents  per  bush* 
e),  and  no  more. 


The  bill  having  been  read,  Mr 
Earle  opposed  the  second  read- 
ing of  tlie  bill. 

The  question  being  put — 
*  shaH  the  bill  be  rejected  ?'  Mr 
Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  moved 
a  call  of  the  House,  which  was 
ordered. 

The  call  was  proceeded  in  uo- 
lit  the  doors  were  closed,  when 
further  proceedings  were  dispentf- 
ed  with,  and  the  doors  were  open- 
ed. Mr  Miller  briefly  gave  his 
reasons  for  voting  in  favor  of  this 
bill. 

Mr  Davis,  of  Massachusetts, 
spoke  against  the  present  reading 
of  tbe  bill  a  second  time,  and 
pledged  himself,  if  it  were  post- 
poned, to  offer  a  resolution,  call- 
ing for  information  which  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  correct  action  of 
the  House.  He  moved  to  post- 
pone the  bill  till  the  first  Monday 
ui  January. 

Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  asked  for 
the  previous  question  —  yeas  9?. 
So  the  call  was  seconded. 

Mr  Powers  moved  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table. 

On  the  call  of  Mr  Conner  the 
ayes  and  noes  were  ordered  on 
this  question. 

The  question  was  then  taken 
and  decided  in  the  negative-— 
yeas  83,  nays  102. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  then 
ordered  on  the  question  -^ '  shall 
the  main  question  be  now  put?' 
which  main  question  is — ^^  shall 
the  bill  be  rejected  ?' 

The  questk)n  was  then  taken, 
and  the  House  determined  that 
the  main  question  shall  be  now 
put— yeas  110,  nays  73. 

The  question  was  then  taken 
on  the  question  -^  *  shall  the  bill 
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be  rejected  ?  aDd  decided  in  the 
negative  —  yeas  84,  nays  102. 

On  the  20ih  the  bill  was  read 
a  second  time,  when  Mr  King,  of 
New  York,  moved  that  the  bill 
be  committed  to  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

Mr  McDuffie  opposed  this 
course,  as  merely  going  to  pro- 
duce delay  and  a  defeat  of  the 
bill,  which  if  there  was  a  majority 
favorable  to  the  object  should  be 
acted  on  immediately  to  effect  its 
passage  this  session. 

Mr  Ingersoll  moved  that  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  be  in- 
structed to  amend  the  bill  so  as 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  molasses  to 
five  cents  per  gallon,  and  to  allow 
a  drawback  on  spirits  distilled 
from  foreign  molasses. 

Mr  Ingersoll  said,  if  there  was 
one  article  on  which  the  tari£f  of 
1828  operated  unjustly,  it  was 
that  which  he  now  sought  to  re- 
lieve. The  injustice  of  ihe  double 
duty  imposed  on  molasses,  in 
1828,  would  be  very  generally 
acknowledged,  and  by  none  more 
frankly  than  those  by  whose  voles 
the  increase  was  effected.  No 
man  would  jiow  deny  that  molas- 
ses was  loaded  with  a  heavy  duty 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
tariff  odious.  It  was  hoped  by 
the  Southern  gentlemen  who  voted 
it  in,  that  the  bill  would  be  thus 
drugged  by  too  heavy  a  dose  to 
go  down.  In  that  they  were  dis- 
appointed, and  he  was  glad  to  see 
a  disposition,  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed on  a  lateoccasion^by  one 
of  those  who  were  in  the  vote,  to 
undo  what  had  in  that  respect 
failed  to  answer  the  object  intend- 
ed:   Mr  Ingersoll  felt  nx>re  soli- 


citude on  this  subject  at  the  pre;^ 
ent  time,  from  having  recently 
examined  with  care  the  report 
from  the  Treasury  Department, 
in  regard  to  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  country  for  the 
past  year.  He  found  in  that 
document  that  our  trade  with  Cu- 
ba, the  island  from  whence  our 
greatest  importations  come,  had 
declined  nearly  a  million  of  dol- 
lars during  the  past  year  from 
what  it  had  usually  been.  The 
cause  of  tliis  decline  was  priaci- 
pally  to  be  attributed,  as  he  learned 
from  a  most  intelligent  resident  in 
that  island,  to  the  fact,  that  under 
our  present  heavy  duty  upon 
molasses,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  expenses  of  freights  and 
casks,  the  islanders  could  not 
make  sales  of  the  article  to  us  to 
any  extent ;  and  they  now  actu- 
ally spread  over  their  land  and 
use  as  manure  immense  quanti- 
ties of  molasses,  which  they  would 
gladly  exchange  for  the  lumber 
and  breadstuffs  of  our  country  if 
we  would  but  let  the  trade  go  on. 
Are  gentlemen  awgre,  said  Mr 
Ingersoll,  that  the  trade  with  Cu- 
ba is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
branches  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce ?  It  stands  on  the  list  next 
to  England  and  France  inamouot, 
and  strike  out  the  articles  of  cot- 
ton and  tobacco,  which  go  to 
these  countries,  and  it  will  en.ceed 
our  trade  with  both  nations. 
Nay,  sir,  as  a  market  for  our 
breadstuffs  it  is  more  valuable  to 
us  than  all  Europe.  It  is,  too,  a 
trade  in  which  every  section  of 
this  country  is  deeply  interested 
—  it  has  no  sectional  bearing.  It 
takes,  in  large  quantities,  the  rice 
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of  the  Soothytha  lumber  of  North 
Carolina,  the  ^rain  aod  beef  of 
the  West,  which  descend  the 
Mississippi,  and  find  there  almost 
their  only  foreign  market  — the 
flour  of  the  Middle  States,  the 
corn,  meal,  lumber  and  live  stock 
of  New  England.  Besides  this, 
immense  quantities  of  our  manu- 
iactured  articles  find  an  outlet 
there.  Not  those  manufactures 
which  are  obnoxKHis  to  some 
parts  of  this  country,  but  those 
which  are  produced  in  the  work- 
shops of  our  mechanics  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  —  such  as 
bats,  leather,  carriages,  shoes, 
harnesses,  soap,  candles  and 
cabinet  furniture.  A  trade  like 
this  is  one  of  the  last  that  should 
be  shackled.  We  impose  heavy 
dudes  on  European  good^  be*- 
cause  we  cannot  barter  away  our 
breadstuSs  or  agricultural  pro- 
ducts for  them;  but  here  is  a 
market  that  offers  to  take  every- 
thing that  you  will  send  —  it  in- 
vites to  it  every  interest  that  can 
be  named.  Why,  then,  cripple 
it  by  an  ungenerous  regulation  of 
yoor  own?  and  why  visit  your 
heaviest  tax  upon  the  humblest 
article  which  goes  into  the  con- 
sumption of  the  poorest  people  of 
the  country  ? 

Mr  Ingersoll  said  he  would  say 
a  few  words  as  to  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt,  as 
he  might  not  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  give  his  reasons  for  the 
votes  be  bad  given,  or  should 
give,  on  that  question.  The  salt 
trade  of  this  country  had  not 
been  correctly  represented.  We 
have  heard  much  of  the  salt  tax, 
as  bearing  severely  and  peculiar- 
ly on  the  poor :  and  so  far  as  that 


was  the  case,  be  could  go  as  6r 
as  any  man  in  extending  relief. 
But  there  never  was  a  time,  even 
when  salt  was  duty  free,  that  il 
could  be  had  cheaper  than  it  now 
can,  even  on  the  seaboard ;  and 
never  so  cheap  in  the  interbr^ 
near  the  extensive  salt  works 
which  have  grown  up  under  the 
operation  of  the  existing  duty. 
The  bulk  of  our  importation  of 
saltj  and  on  which  most  of  the 
duty  operates,  is  not  the  coarse 
West  India  salt,  used  to  pack  pro- 
visKHis,  and  which  is  consumed 
principally  by  the  poorer  citisenSt 
but  the  refined,  or  blown  sak,  as 
it  is  called,  which  we  import  from 
Liverpool,  or  other  ports  of  Great 
Britain.  The  value  of  foreign 
salt  imported  during  the  last  year, 
as  appears  by  the  Treasury  re- 
turns, amounted  to  7 1 4,6 1 8  dol- 
lars, of  which  467,213  dollars 
was  imported,  not  from  Turk's 
Island  or  from  any  West  India 
port,  but  from  England  and  Ire- 
land. This  kind  is  imported  prin  • 
cipally  in  its  refined  and  manu- 
factured state,  for  the  tables  of 
the  rich,  and  is  as  fair  a  subject 
for  revenue  as  any  one  that  can 
be  named.  He  should  be  op- 
posed to  reducing  the  duty  o& 
this  refined  article ;  but  would 
cheerfully  reduce  the  duty  on  the 
coarse  and  strong  West  India  or 
Turk's  Island  salt,  because  that 
was  used  by  the  poor,  and  goes 
largely  into  the  agricultural  ope- 
rations of  the  country.  Should 
the  amendment  which  he  now  of- 
fered prevail,  he  pledged  himself 
to  follow  it  up  by  another,  making 
a  discrimination  on  salt,  that  he 
thought  would  be  acceptable  to 
every  part  of  the  House. 
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Mr  Tucker,  for  the  purpose  of 
briDgiog  on  a  decision  upon  the 
bill  by  itself,  moved  the  previous 
question ;  which  motion  being  se- 
conded by  a  majority,  and  the 
previous  question  being  sustained 
by  a  vote,  by  yeas  and  nays,  of 
98  to  96. 

The  main  question  was  then 
put,  viz :  '  shall  the  bill  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time  ? ' 
and  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  the  following  vote :  yeas 
103,  nays  87. 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  sub- 
ject was  again  resumed  and  the 
question  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  being  stated,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr  Storrs,  of  New 
York,  that  the  said  bill  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  with  instructions  so 
to  amend  the  same  as  to  postpone 
any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt 
until  the  30th  September,  1831. 

Mr  Storrs  alleged  as  a  reason 
for  his  motion  that  he  wished  to 
give  the  State  of  New  York  time 
to  alleviate  by  her  legislation  the 
effect  of  this  measure  on  her  in- 
terest, and  to  adapt  her  policy  to 
a  change  which  would  inflict  so 
great  tin  evil  on  her  pecuniary  in- 
terest. 

Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  moved  the 
previous  question. 

Mr  Stanberry  moved  to  lay 
the  bill  on  the  table ;  on  which 
motion  Mr  Vinton  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  or- 
dered. 

Mr  Potter  moved  a  call  of  the 
House. 

£At  this  moment  a  number  of 
the  Senators  coming  into  the  Hall, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  Senate 
bad  adjourned ;  and  as  the  joint 


rules  of  tbe  two  Houses  provMe 
that  '  no  bill  that  shall  have  paas- 
ed  one  House,  shall  be  sent  for 
concurrence  to  the  other,  on  ei- 
ther of  the  three  last  days  of  the 
session,'  it  became  a  queglkm, 
whetlier  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  pass  the  bill  under  considera* 
tion,  inasmuch  as  this  was  the  iaat 
day  on  which  a  bill  could  be  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  concurrence, 
and  the  Senate  had  now  adjourn- 
ed.] 

Mr  Taylor  was  of  opinion  that 
^s  the  Senate  had  adjourned,  k 
would  be  useless  to  pass  the  bill, 
as  it  could  not  be  sent  there  for 
concurrence. 

Mr  McDuffie  said  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Senate  bad  by  inad- 
vertence overlooked  the  rule,  and 
h^d  adjourned  widiout  being 
aware  of  the  effect;  therefore^ 
doubtless  something  would  be 
done  to  remove  the  difficuhy,  as 
there  were  several  bills  whidi  it 
was  indispensable  to  pass.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  Houee 
would  go  on  with  this  bill  and 
pass  it. 

Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  thought  the 
bill  could  be  sent  to  the  Senate, 
notwithstanding  it  had  adjourned. 
Suppose  the  Senate  was  not  to 
sit  two  of  the  four  last  days  of  tbe 
session;  could  that  deprive  the 
House  of  the  benefit  of  all  the 
bills  which  might  be  passed  by- 
it  ?  Sir,  said  Mr  B.,  the  Clerk 
of  this  House  can  deliver  this  bill 
today,  if  it  pass,  lo  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
can  tomorrow  take  it  up  and  act 
on  it,  although  it  be  not  in  session 
today  when  the  bill  goes  there. 

Mr  Vance  now  moved  that  tbe 
House  adjourn,  and  the  yeas  and 
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nays  being  demanded  by  Mr  La- 
laar,  they  were  taken,  and  the 
BKHion  was  negatived  — ayes  54, 
noes  127. 

Mr  Sterigere  moved  to  lay  it  on 
the  table,  and  the  motion  for  a 
call  of  the  House  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table.  The  question 
was  then  taken  on  laying  the  bill 
on  the  table,  and  negatived  -^ 
ayes  83,  noes  99. 

The  previous  question  was  then 
seconded  by  a  majority  of  the 
House,  and  the  previous  question 
was  carried  by  yeas  and  nays^ 
108  to  78. 

The  main  question  was  then 
put  on  the  passage  of  the  tyll  and 
carried  in  the  affirmative  —  ayes 
105,  noes  84. 

So  the  bill  was  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 

In  the  Senate  it  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
without  amendment,  and  on  the 
29th  of  May,  on  motion  of  Mr 
Smith  of  Maryland,  the  Senate 
took  up  for  consideration,  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  bill 
entitled  '  An  act  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  salt'  —  yeas  25,  nays  12. 

Mr  Sanford  then  moved  to 
postpone  the  bill  indefinitely, 
which  was  negatived  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote  :  yeas  13,  nays  24. 

Mr  Silsbee  then  moved  to 
amend  the  bill  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in* 
sorting  ^—  that  from  and  after  the 
30<&  of  June,  1832,  the  duty  on 
suk  ihaU  be  12}  cents  per  bushel 
^  56  pottficb,  and  no  more,  which 
was  negadved  by  the  folbwing 
vote :  yeas  14,  nays  20. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  and 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time — 


yeas  24,  nays  15,  and  became  a 
law. 

The  bill  reducing  the  duty  on 
molasses  met  with  less  opposition. 
The  duty  itself  had  been  aug- 
mented in  reference  to  other  ob- 
jects, and  those  whose  votes  had 
contributed  to  that  result  were 
particularly  anxious  to  remedy  the 
evil  that  had  been  caused  by  their 
indiscretion  in  a  moment  of  an- 
ger. On  the  21st  of  May,  Mr 
McDuffie,  from  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  reported  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  molas- 
ses to  five  cents  per  gallon,  and 
to  allow  a  drawback  of  four  cents 
per  gallon,  on  spirits,  distilled  from 
foreign  materials. 

The  bill  being  read  the  first 
and  second  time,  Mr  McDuffie 
moved  that  the  bill  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  moved 
and  ordered,  but  suspended  be- 
fore the  Clerk  had  got  through 
the  roll. 

Mr  Wickliffe  moved  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table,  and  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion, 
which  being  ordered,  the  question 
was  taken,  and  the  motion  decid- 
ed in  the  negative  —  ayes  56, 
noes  120;  and  the  bill  was  order- 
ed to  be  read  a  third  time  by  a 
l^ge  majority. 

On  the  27th  of  May  it  was 
read  a  third  time  and  put  on  its 
passage. 

Mr  Barringer  moved  the  pre- 
vious question,  fearing  that  debate 
might  arise  on  the  bill  and  endan* 
ger  it  by  delay. 

Mr  Vance  moved  to  lay  the  bill 
on  the  table,  which  wasnegatived ; 
and  the  previous  question  being 
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Msonded  and  agreed  to,  die  quet-  pose  was  repcMrted  to  the  Hoose 

lioD  was  put  on  the  passage  of  on  the  5th  of  Febuary  from  the 

die  hfll,  and  decided  in  the  affir-  Committee  of  Wap  and  Means, 

mative,  by  yeas  and  nays,  118  and  after  being  twice  read,  it  re- 

to  €0l  mained  on  the  table  until  the  14th 

So  the  bill  was  passed  and  or-  of   April,  when    Mr  McDuffie 

dared  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  moved  in  the  Committee  of  the 

eoDcurrence.  whole  to  take  up  this  bill ;  which 

In  the  Senate  it  was  referred  motion  was  agreed    to,  and  the 

$mi    being     reported     whhout  bill  was  taken  up. 

amendment,  it  was  on  the  29th  On  motion  of  Mr  McDuffie,  the 

of  May  ordered   to  be  read  a  bill  was  amended  by  substituting 

third  time,  and  passed  hy  a  vote  a  specific  duty  of  two  and  a  half 

of  dO  affirmative,  8  negative.  cents  a  pound  on  coffee,   instead 

The  attempts  to  reduce  the  of  the  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the 
duties  on  these  important  articles  period  for  the  commencement  of 
at  last  proved  successful,  in  con-  the  reduction  changed  from  June 
sequence  of  each  subject  having  30  to  December  31,  1831. 
been  presented  distinctly  and  On  motion  of  Mr  McDuffie,  the 
separately  to  the  consideration  of  bill  was  further  amended  by  sub- 
the  House.  A  bill  introduced  by  stituting  a  specific  duty  on  the  va- 
Mr  McDuffie,  at  an  early  period  rious  teas  (amountmg  generally 
of  the  session  (Feb.  5),  for  the  to  about  half  the  former  duty), 
same  purpose,  but  including  also  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
•  reductbn  of  the  duties  on  wool-  the  period  for  its  operation  made 
len  and  cotton  manufactures,  iron,  the  same  as  that  on  coffee. 
flax,  hemp,  &c,  was  refused  a  se-  Mr  Conner,  of  North  Carolina, 
cond  reading  and  laid  upcm  the  then  moved  to  insert  a  clause  to 
trii>le,  107  yeas,  79  nays.  The  reduce  the  duty  on  salt  to  ten 
House  evinced  its  determination  cents  a  bushel, 
tokeep  each  subject  of  considera-  Mr  McDuffie  beseeched  his 
don  distinct  and  separate,  and  to  friend  from  North  Carolina  to  witb- 
avoid  ft  renewal  of  the  intermina-  draw  this  amendment.  The  mer- 
ble  discussion  concerning  the  ta-  chants  had  been  sufiering  for 
riff  policy  on  abstract  principles,  years  for  this  bijl ;  vessels  were 
A  bill  to  reduce  the  dudes  on  tea  now  coming  in  and  insolvences 
and  coffee  was  sustained  on  differ-  must  be  the  consequence  of  fur- 
ent  grounds.  These  articles  did  not  ther  delay.  The  amendment 
come  in  competition  with  any  do-  would  bring  up  a  tariff  discussion, 
ipestic  productions,  and  a  reduc-  and,  although  as  much  opposed 
tion  of  the  duties  was  advocated  to  that  whole  system  as  any  one, 
on  aocoufit  of  theh-  bring  of  pri-  he  deprecated  bringine  up  the 
mary  necessity,  and  lower  duties  Question  on  this  bill.  He  there- 
Mi^  more  conformable  to  the  fore  begged  the  gentleman  to 
flounshiog  condition  of  the  pub-  withdraw  it. 
lie  finances*    A  bill  for  that  pur^  Mr  Conner,  not  apprehending 


dnt'fai^  aideadmentwooM  erobar-  M  motioo  tb  iaatrt  ft  cfamte,  to 

nns  the  bill,  and  deeming  it  «  allow,  after  a  certain  period,  a 

proper  opportmitjr  for  tryiag  the  drawback  of  nine  cents  a  gallon 

qiieatioD,  he deelbed withdrawing  oo  rum;  when  the  bill  was  ref^ 

in  anQOD.  ported  to  the  House. 

•  Mr  Barrioger,  of  NorA  Caro-  On  the  SOthof  April  the  House 

lina,  then  moved  so  to  amend  the  again  took  up  the  biU  to  reduce 

amendment  of  bis  colleague  as  to  the  duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  with 

make  the  reduction  of  the  dttCy  tbe  amendment  reported  thenato 

eo  sdt  gradual — first  to  be  fix--  to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole, 

teen   cents  tHl   December    31,  The  amendaient  respecting  tea 

1832,  and  after  that  time  ten  was  concurred  in. 

cents.  The  amendment  fixing  die  da^ 

The  question  being  put  on  the  ty  on  cofiee  at  2^  cents  a  pounds 

propositions    successirely,    they  aiter  the  3]:8t  December,  1831, 

were  both  negatived    by   lar^  coming  up,  Mr  Semmes,  of  Mih 

■morities.  ryland,    moved    to   amend  the 

On  the  soggesnon  of  Mr  Gor'^  amendment  by  striking  out  2j> 
ham,  and  after  some  explanation  cents,  and  inserting  one  cent  as 
fietooa  him,  the  bill  was  so  modifi«^  tbe  duty.  This  duty,  Mr  Sem* 
ed  as  to  apply  to  teas  imported  mes  said,  was  not  necessaiy  for 
firom '  any  place  east  of  the  Cape  the  revenue,  as  under  any  modi* 
of  Good  Hope,'  instead  of '  from  fication  of  the  tariflf,  that  was  like- 
China'  alone.  ]y  to  take  place,  th,e  revenue 
.  Mr  Cambreleng  moved  tx>  wouM  be  sufficient  to  pay  off  tbe 
anend  the  bill  so  as  to  put  coflee  national  debt  as  fast  as  it  became 
<m  tbe  same  footing  as  to  the  due,  and  as  the  article  did  not 
privilege  of  being  deposited  in  the  come  in  competition  with  any  do- 
public  stores,  as  tea.  mesne  product,  the  duty  was  not 

This  motion  broogbt  on  some  necessary  for  protection.  Fur- 
discussion  between  the  mover  and  tber,  the  article  was  no  longer  one 
Messrs  McDoiie  and  C.  P.  of  luxury,  but  had  become  one  of 
White,  in  the  course  of  which  the  general  and  necessary  use,  and  be 
last  named  gendeman,  in  iUustra>-  lor  these  reasons  hoped  the  duty 
ikuk  of  the  subject,  read  die  fol-  would  be  reduced  to  one  cent,  at 
lowing:  statement :  the  time  proposed,  and  uhimately 
^^   .     -i  ^ .  ,A«*    MA  ^*  •o-  tu  a4»lisbed  ahogpther. 

Coflce  imparted  m  lfi2f , .  50,051,986  lb*.  «•,  n..r«.J7^.««.*Mrf^^  «Ka  ^,^ 

fixiK^, ......  21,091,789  ibf.  Mr  Burges  suggested  the  pro- 

pri^  of  fixing  tba  duty  at.  two 

<^«w»«* aB,854,ia7  ib»;  cems-    This  would  be  it  veiy 

Cofibeimpotted in  18M, .  55,1S4,«9T  Ibi.  beavy  reduction,   and  he  thougbt 

Bxpocted, ls,037,9fiA  lbs.  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pre»- 

Consamedy 39,1 66,tS3  lbs.  -Hm     a                    *a     \^              u 

'  .  Mr  Semmes  said    he  would 

The  amendment  was  ultimately  vary  his  motion,  so  as  to  striko  out 

rngtecita^'  the  two  and   a  half  cents,  and 

MrPearcemadeanunsuccess*  leave  the  blank  to  be  filled  with 

15 
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two  or  one  as  the  House  might 
decide. 

Mr  logersoll  advocated  the 
policy  of  gradual,  not  great  and 
sudden  reauctions  of  duties.  This 
was  the  reason  why  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means  reported 
in  fiivor  oi  two  and  a  half  cents, 
which  was  a  reduction  of  one  half 
the  present  duty.  This  alone 
would  probably  take  off  a  million 
of  revenue ;  and  with  the  reduc- 
tion on  tea  would  amount  to  a 
diminution  of  two  millions  of  reve- 
nue. The  best  and  safest  poUcy, 
he  argued,  was  a  eradual  reduc- 
tion of  duties.  He  feared  the 
amendment,  if  passed,  would  em- 
barrass, perhaps  defeat,  the  bill ; 
and  the  agitation  of  the  question 
so  long  before  its  passage,  had 
already  ruined  many  merchants. 

Mr  Semmeshad  abstained  from 
going  fully  into  the  merits  of  the 
question  when  he  offered  his 
amendment,  supposing  every  one 
was  ready  to  vote  on  the  subject. 
As  it  was  opposed,  however,  he 
would  offer  a  few  reasons,  more 
at  large,  in  favor  of  his  amend- 
ment. He  did  so,  and  avowed 
that  he  had  himself  been  in  favor 
of  a  total  abolition  of  the  duty,  for 
the  reasons  briefly  stated  above ; 
but  had  yielded  to  the  suggestions 
of  some  members  who  were  prac- 
tical merchants,  and  who  thought 
the  total  removal  of  the  duty 
might  afibrd  opportunity  for  frauds, 
&c,  and  he  had  accordingly 
agreed  to  keep  on  a  duty  of  one 
cent.  He  was  in  favor  of  repeal- 
ing the  duty  on  all  articles  which 
do  not  'come  in  competition  with 
domestic  productions. 

The  question  on  striking  out 
.two  and  a  half  was  decided  in  the 
negative— yeas  70,  nays  81. 


MrTaybr,  of  New  York,  tbea 
moved  to  strike  out  the  half  cent, 
so  as  to  leave  the  dunr  two  cents* 
This  motion  prevailed  —  ayes  96. 

Mr  Semmes  then  moved  to  in- 
sert an  amendment,  to  reduce  the 
duty  to  one  cent  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year  after  the  duty  of 
3  cents  should  go  into  operatioo ; 
and  for  the  first  time,  asked  the 
yeas  and  nays.  They  were  or^ 
dered,  and  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  — yeas  108,  nays  70. 

Mr  Reed,  of  Massachusetts, 
next  moved  to  insert  a  clause  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  Cocoa  to  one 
cent  per  pound.  The  present 
duty  is  two  cents ;  and  Mr  Reed 
said  there  was  last  year  imported 
5,331,000  pounds.  The  com- 
mon price  is  only  five  cents  a 
found,  so  that  die  duty  was  a 
igh  one  in  proportion,  and  the 
article  entered  largely  into  the 
consumption  of  the  poorer  classes. 
He  would  not  argue  the  question, 
but  hoped  the  amendment  would 
prevail. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division. 

Mr  Conner,  of  North  Carolina, 
now  renewed  his  motion  which  he 
had  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  modified  agreeably  to  the 

1  proposition  also  made  by  his  coK 
eague  (Mr  Barringer),  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  imported  sah,  first  to 
fifteen  cents,  and  at  a  stipulated 

Eeriod  thereafter  to  ten  cents  a 
ushel;  and  he  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  questicn. 

Mr  Barringer  spoke  at  consid- 
erable length,  and  with  earnest- 
ness, in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  Gorham  was  oiqposed  to  trf- 
ing  this  often  debated  and  k>ng 
contested  question  of  a  diminution 
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or  abolitioo  of  the  3alt  duty  on 
this  bill,  which  was  of  great  im- 
portaoce,  had  been  reported 
unanimously,  and  received  the 
general  assent  of  the  House,  and 
might  be  defeated  if  this  amend- 
ment prevailed,  or  was  again  do* 
bated  at  large*  He  therefore,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  moved 
the  previous  question ;  but  with- 
drew it  at  the  request  of  Mr 
McDuffie,  who  avowed  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  salt  duty  as  one  of 
the  most  odious  and  oppressive 
features  of  the  system  by  which 
the  South  was  burdened  ;  but  if 
the  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
would  not  only  embarrass  the  bill, 
but  possibly  defeat  it.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  motion  would  be 
withdrawn,  and  not  force  a  resort 
to  the  previous  question,  especial- 
ly as  there  was  a  bill  to  come  up 
(which  he  named)  on  which  the 
motion  would  be  consistent  and 
proper. 

IHr  Conner  denied  that  the 
motion  would  embarrass  or  defeat 
the  bill,  because  if  there  was  a 
majority  for  the  amendment,  the 
same  majority  would  pass  the  bill. 
He  therefore,  for  this  and  other 
reasons  which  be  stated,  but 
could  not  be  dktinctly  heard,  in- 
sisted on  the  amendment. 

^  Mr  McDuffie  then  moved  the 
previous  question,  which  was  se- 
conded by  a  majority  of  the 
House. 

Mr  Barringer  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  previous 
question,  whioh  were  taken,  and 
the  main  question  was  ordered  — 
yeas  107,  nays  76. 

The  main  question  was  accord- 
ingly p«t  (on  the  engrossment  of 


the  b]U),and  carried,  and  die  bill 
ordered  to  a  third  reading. 

The  bin  was  accordingly  pass- 
ed the  next  day  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  pass- 
ed on  the  1 3th  of  May,  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt'to  insert  a  pro- 
vision, reducing  the  duty  on  salt, 
which  was  rejected,  20  yieas,  26. 
nays. 

The  other  amendment  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
not  being  important,  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Senate  and  concur- 
red in  by  the  House. 

A  bill  abolishing  the  tonnage 
duties  on  vessek  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  countries, 
where  the  discriminating  duties 
are  abolished  upon  vessels  of  this 
country,  was  brought  forward  in 
the  Senate,  and  having  passed 
that  body  without  much  opposi- 
tion received  the  sanction  ot  the 
House  and  of  the  Executive,  and 
became  a  law. 

Other  measures,  proposed  with 
a  view  of  modifying  the  revenue 
system  were  left  for  future  con- 
sideration, or  laid  on  the  table  as 
visionary  and  impracticable. 

Among  the  former  of  these  was 
a  bill  proposed  in  the  Senate  to 
alter  the  terms  of  credit  on  cus- 
tom house  bonds,  with  an  ulti- 
mate design  to  establish  a  system  . 
of  cash  payments  of  duties. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  but 
remained  in  the  House  at  the  end 
of  the  Session  among  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

Among  the  latter  was  a  bill 
proposed  in  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Benton,  which,  like  the  advertise- 
ments of  quack  medicines,  had 
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Ae  ^daoWog  dlie  *  to  providd  ftr 
the  abolition  of  unoacesflaiy  (hh 
•tiesy  to  refieve  the  people  of  six- 
teen niilions  of  taxes  and  to  iii>- 
prove  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
•cohore,  manufactures,  commerce 
and  navigation  of  ihe  United 
Statee. 

Another  biH  of  the  same  class 
was  reported  in  the  House  by 
Mr  Carobreleng  from  the  Com- 
inittee  of  Commerce. 

This  bill  proposed  to  vest  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
with  power  to  arrange  the  com- 
merce between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  upon  the  fol- 
lowing footing  viz :  Whenever  he 
should  be  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
duce and  manufiictures  of  the 
United  States  could  be  imported 
into  any  country  at  a  rate  of  duty 
not  exceeding  thirty  per  centum, 
ad  valorem,  he  was  authorized, 
by  prodamation,  to  admit  twelve 
months  after  its  dale  the  importa- 
tion of  the  produce  andmanufiu:- 
tures  of  that  country  into  the 
United  States  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  when 
this  bill  was  reported,  Mr  Cam- 
breleng  moved  that  it  be  comtnit- 
ted  to  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
and  printed. 

Mr  MaHary  called  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill;  and  it  having 
been  read,  he  said  it  would  be 
impossible  to  act  on  such  a  mea- 
sure at  this  session,  if  it  ought  to 
be  acted  upon  at  all ;  therefore, 
he  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table.  At  the  request,  however, 
of  Mr  Caiid>releng  he  withdrew 
the  motion  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  explanation. 

Mr  Cambreleng  said  that  the 


majority  of  the  'Committee  on 
Commerce,  lader  whose  ^wt*- 
tions  he  had  reported  this  biH, 
were  perfectly  aware  that,  die 
temimentsof  the  majority  of  the 
House  were  in  opposition  to  it  at 
this  time.  The  Committee  had 
directed  him  to  say  that  it  was 
not  their  intention  to  a^  for  its 
consideration  during  the  present 
session  —  perhaps  not  at  the  next 
The  provisions  of  the  biH  are 
novel  and  important,  and  require 
matured  deliberati<xi.  All  that 
the  Committee  now  desire  is,  that 
the  measures  should  go  forth 
to  the  nation  —  that  it  may  be 
generally  understood,  and  that 
the  great  agricokural  interest  of 
the  country  should  deternune  for 
themselves  whether  they  will  ex- 
dange  the  produce  of  their  farms 
^for  the  merchandize  of  other 
countries,  on  terms  of  just  reci- 
procity. There  is  no  )9ovelty  in 
the  principle  of  the  bill  —  it  mere- 
ly proposes  to  duiy  out  the  rule 
of  reciprocity  which  this  Govern- 
ment has  acted  upon  ever  since 
the  war.  We  have  been  for  aix* 
teen  years  proposing  to  all  nations 
to  abolish  all  restrictions  on  navigpt- 
tion-r— we  have  been  proclaiming 
that  we  were  ready  whenever  they 
were,  mutually  to  exchange  ftor 
ducdons  on  reciprocal '  terms. 
This  I  know  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
some  gentlemen  in  this  House, 
but  it  is  the  voice  of  two  thitdsqf 
ihe  American  peofde.  They  are 
willing  to  exchange  the  va4t 
amount  of  their  own  produotioo^ 
for  those  of  all  other  nations  who 
are  willing  to  receive  them  on 
terms  of  fair  reeiprocity. 

Sir,  we  cannot  be  insepsiible  Ip 
the  contest  now  going  on  in  Ehg- 
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hnd — a  ooalest  between  the  de-  seot,  at  latst  lor  the  preMm,  to 

mocracy  aDd  aristocracy  o(  that  reeeive  our  grain  b  ex^cbange  for- 

country,  similar  to  that  which  we  British  productions.    Neitfa^r  is 

now  see  m  this  country — where  it  probable  that  France  will,  for 

the  democracy,  who  are  crying  some  time  to  come,  reciprocate 

for  cheap  bread,  are  oppressed  commerce  with  the  United  States 

as  the  democracy  of  this  country  on  the  equal  terms  proposed  by 

is  by  the  aristocracy.    Sir,  what  the  bill.    But  there  are  other  na<^ 

have  I  seen  in  this  House  ?  How  tions  with  whom  a  beginmng  may 

were  the  tariffi  of  1 834  and  1 838,  be  made.    Portugal  b  one.    We 

passed  ?    Have  we  not  all  seen  had  once  a  valuable  trade  with 

duties  voted  by  majorities  of  four  that  country — it  has  been  entirely 

and  five  votes  ?    Were  they  not  sacrificed  by  the  unwise  restric-* 

carried  by  the  votes  of  those  who  tions  of  both  countries.     There 

were  interested  directly  or  indi*  are  in  our  commerce  with  that 

rectiy  in  the  stock  of  cotton  and  nation  no  conflicting  interests.    I 

wooUett  companies*- of  members  have  no    doubt    that  a  treaty 

whose  patriotism  lies  in  the  pock*  stipulating  commercialreciprocity 

et  —  irix>    imagined  that  their  might  be  formed  with  that  nation 

bankruptcy  or  prosperity  depend*  tomorrow,  by  which  we  should 

ed  on  the  vote  they  m^ht  give  ?  very  soon  enjoy  a  large  and  valu- 

Did  not  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  able  trade  with  that  country  in 

tarifi*  of  1834  depend  on  the  cast-  the  mutual  exchange  of  our  pro* 

ing  votes  of  the  Speaker,  given  ductions.    There  are  countries^ 

on  some  of  the  items  of  the  bill  ?  also,  in  the  North  of  Europe  with 

Yes,  sir,  I  say  there  is  in  this  whom  reciprocal    arrangements 

country  an  aristocracy  of  manu*  might  be  made.    But  I  have  gone 

faeturiog  capitalists  who  would,  if  further  into  this  question  than  I 

they  could,  grind  the  democracy  had  intended  to  do. 

of  this  nation  to  ashes,  as  the  no-  *   The  Committee  merety  pro- 

bili^  of  Great  Britain  would  the  pose  the  measure  for  the  coosid- 

poor  laborer  who  cries  for  bread,  eration  of  the  House  and  of  the 

Sir, the Coauniuee  entertain  no  nation —-the  laboring,    theme* 

delusive  hope  that  this  bill  will  chanic  and  the  agriculture  iiiter- 

aflbclthe  policy  of  Great  Britain  ests  of  the  country  —  they  have 

—>  at  least  fiMT  some  ^ears  to  come,  no  expectation  of  changing  the 

No  —  her  policy  m  relation  to  opinions  of  our  masters,  whose 

pain  is  reguhted  and  controlled  pecuniary  inleresu  are  involved, 

as  ours  has  hitherto  been  here,  by  We   ask  nothing,  sir,  from  the* 

those  who  am  deeply  interested  majority  of  this  House,  but  what 

iq  perpetoatiog  monopoly.    The .  we  have  a  right  to  ask.     The  mir 

cmt   knd    proprietors  of  the  nority  has  its  rights  as  well  as  the 

House  of  Lords  —  the  hereditary  majority.    They  have  a  right  to 

nobility  —  control  the  policy  of  expect     parliamentary  courtesy 

Great  Britab  by  their  votes.    It  from  the  majority — an  opportu* 

is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  ma-  nity  to  be  beard — to  have  their 

jority  of  thai  description  will  con-  measures  fully  and  fairly  debated 
16* 


n« 
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•^aaiMMiand  an honotnUe con- 
test This  nesr  course  of  arrest- 
ing  measures  at  their  second  read- 
lag— ^ of  snapping  inqoiry  and 
stffling  debate,  is  act  only  extra- 
ordinary, but  alarnaiog.  Wheo- 
0irer  such  should  become  the 
practice  of  a  majori^  of  the 
House,  be  should  consider  it  one 
of  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of 
approaching  dissolution.  We  do 
npt,  I  repeat  it,  desire  to  go  into 
this  debate  during  this  session. 
Let  the  measure  go  forth  to  the 
nation— let  us  debate  it  at  the 
next  .  session,  and  then  let 
gentlemen  do  as  they  please  with 

it. 

Kr  Mallsry  asked  ivhat  was 
the  real  character  of  the  bill  pro- 
posed? his  a  measure  that  is 
intended  to  give  the  power  to  the 
President  to  contrd  the  great  in- 
terests of  this  country.  No  such 
power  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  any  one  man  living. 
'  The  gentleman  tells  us  that  tlie 
whole  manufacturing  interest  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  aristocracy,  who 
oppress  and  grind  to  dust  the  de- 
moerscy  of  the  nation.  This 
shows  clearly  and  plainly  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  either  the 
aristocracy  or  democracy  of  die 
country.  I  say  that  the  great 
agricultural  interest  north  of  Ma- 
son's and  Dixon's  line,  and  a 
sdid  proportion  Sooth  of  it,  are 
in  favor  of  the  protecting  policy 
—  the  Tariff.  If  the  gendeman 
wantstofind  Iriends  and  advocates 
to  that  policy,  let  him  go  into 
every  hamlet  and  house  in  Ohio, 
Pennqrlvania,  New  York,  New 
England,  and  he  will  find  a  vast 
majoritjr  in  its  favor.  Talk  of 
the  anatocracy  of  the  country ! 
It  is  the    real    democracy  of 


the  United  Siatiis,  who 
the  friends  and  advocates  of 
the  protecting  system.  Not 
British  agents  — *  Liverpool  mer- 
chants. Talk  of  arislocraey  f 
The  farmers,  the  agrieolturiaia, 
are  the  men  who  support  the 
Tariff.  They  well  know  that  the 
naanufacturer  gives  a  market  far 
their  productions,  which  no  for- 
eign nation  alk>ws.  Ifourfarmess 
did  not  know  that  their  intereslB, 
their  salvation  did  not  almost  de- 
pend on  the  manafacturing  sya* 
tem,  they  would  be  wilfing  to  give 
it  up.  Sir,  the  gentleman  opmy 
avows  that  his  object  in  bringing 
this  bill  forward  is  not  fordiacua- 
sion  or  action  this  ses8ion,and  per- 
haps not  the  next.  What  then 
is  his  intended  objeet  ?  Sir,  I 
think  I  know.  The  object  aaam- 
fesdy  is,  to  have  Ae  measure  hang 
over  our  protecting  policy,  im  ler- 
raremj  like  a  portentous  cloud. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  scattering 
doubts,  and  fears,  and  apprehen- 
sions, among  our  roannfactmring 
interests,  and  to  inviteioimgn  na- 
tions to  press  down  upon  us  widi 
all  their  power,  and  overwhefan 
our  ^stem  of  national  indepen- 
dence. Sir,  I  cannot,  consent  to 
see  such  a  measure,  iiiouf^  for- 
ward under  such  auqpices,  held  up 
to  terrify  and  alarm  oor  otvn  coon- 
try,  and  give  hopes  and  cKpecta- 
dons  to  another.  Tlie  gentleman 
says  he  does  not  expect  thai  the 
bill  will  make  the  smallest  impaea- 
sion  on  England.  Make  no  im- 
pression on  England  ?  I  supfxiae 
the  gentleman  considered  Enji^aiid 
a  perfect  model  for  our  imitatiott ; 
that  free  trade  was  hev  motto,  and 
that  she  rea%'  meant,  what  she 
had  pubiisfaed  to  the  worid !  flat 
she  was  ready  to  throw  her  doors 
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wii»  open  10  tlie  eommaree  of 
alliMtioos.  He  tells  i»  that  the 
measure  is  intended  to  help  the 
hhoring  cksses  of  England  — 
The  deiBoenta  of  England !  He 
M78  they  are  crying  for  bread, 
and  he  wants  to  feed  them* 
His  feehi^  are  all  engaged  for 
the  democrats  of  England.  Sir, 
I  am  Cm*  aiistainbg  the  democrats 
af  the  United  Sutes.  These 
English  demoerats  have  but  little 
aflSKtion  for  #ieir  brother  demo^ 
erats  this  side  of  the  water.  Thejr 
are  hostile  to  our  pro^rity. 
They  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a 
riaing  manuiHsiofy  in  the  United 
States.  They,  like  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  wotdd  Mke  to 
aee  the  donestic  industry  of  this 
eoontrypalaed,  prostrated.  The 
gentleman  aays  the  bill  will  have 
no  operatioiv  on  France.  We  all 
well  know  that.    France  minds 

» 

her  own  business.  She  has 
adoplad  the  prelecting  policy; 
and  all  the  arts  and  effiats  of  Eng-* 
hmd  cannot  divert  her  from  her 
own  independent  course.  But 
up  the  BAm  we  can  h«re  free 
tiMe*  Penn^lvania  can  send 
oom  to  DantBic !  That  is  flatter- 
ing !  We  can  have  the  trade  of 
Portugal.  That  the  gentteman 
seeme  to  suppose  would  be  every- 
thing to  US.  And  for  these  fan- 
cied benefits  we  are  to  invest  the 
President  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary powers.  The  great  interests 
of  th»  country  are  to  be  regulated 
l^tbe  caprice  or  policy  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  and  the  Presi- 
dent compelled  to  execute  it.  i 
would  not  trust  the  power  he  pro- 
poaes  to  any  man.  This  is  a  siA- 
jeot  thatbciongs  to  Congiess ;  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Here  let  it  be  retained. 


Biik,said  Ms  M.  the  gMlmnaa 
deelareatbatthe  hill  purposes  only 
reciprochy*  Let  England  put 
her  duties  at  thirty  per  cent  and 
we  will  do  the  same.  Thirty  per 
cent  en  flour  of  Ohio,  Pennsyl* 
vania.  Why,  air,  it  wotild  cost 
more  to  send  a  barrel  of  flour« 
worth  five  doUar$j  in  the  New 
York  market,  to  Liverpod,  than 
it  would  cost  to  bring  one  thou- 
sand  --^fivethoosand  dollars  worth 
oi  foreign  manuiactures  into  this 
country.  The  difference  may  be 
five  himdred  per  cent  against  us« 
The  fiirming  interest  of  the  United 
Sutes  will  not  be  deluded  by  such 
a.  show  of  reciprociQr. 

The  gentleman  tdb  us  about  a 


of  the  tariff  policy  persist*  Sir, 
this  means,  in  plain  English,  re- 
beUion.  Are  we  to^  be  driven 
firom  our  path  of  duty —^  from  the 
true  interests  of  the  country,  by 
threatsof  a  tremendous  explosion  ? 
Is  a  minority  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  10  tell  a  majority,  you  shall 
submit  to  our  will,  or  the  most 
dreadfiil consequences  will  follow? 
For  one,  I  will  not  be  driven 
firom  my  coarse  by  such  language. 
When  a  mmorhy  can,  00  any 
question,  by  threats  and  menace, 
evarawe  the  majority,  this  country 
BMist  be  reduced  to  the  most  ex- 
tvaordinaiy  conditioo. 

It  is  worse  than  no  government 
at  all.  How  are.  we  to  decide 
en  any  great  quesdeo,  whether  it 
relates  to  the  estfbiisbed  poUcy 
of  the  country,  or  to  any  new 
measure  presented  fer  delibera- 
tion and  aotk>n?  Is  a  minority 
to  shrink  hack,  give  wsy,  surren- 
der, when  a  mhiority  demands  a 
ria^tonile?  TUs is  the  essence 
of  aristocracy.    In  plain  truth, 
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sir,  if  Representatives  cannotcome 
here  and  exercise  their  own  iade« 
pendent  opinions,  without  being 
awed  and  menaced  into  submis- 
sion by  those  who  may  happen  to 
differ,  the  CroTemment  is  not 
worth  preserving;  its  republican 
character  is  gone. 

Mr  Wayne  then  I'ose  to  make 
some  remarks,  when  the  Speaker 
interrupted  him  by  stating  that  the 
Clerk  bad  informed  him  that  the 
bill  had  received  its  second  read- 
i^%9  by  its  tide,  which  fact  the 
Chair  had  overlooked,  and  the 
question  bemg  now  simply  on  the 
commitment,  it  precluded  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  biU. 

Mr  Wayne  bowed  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chair;  and  after 
some  under  conversation  between 
other  members. 

Mr  Gorham,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  bill  to  discussion, 
moved  its  indefinite  postponement. 

Mr  Cambreleng  regretted  that 
he  had  not  on  this  occasion  the  pow- 
erful aid  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts — he  remembered 
nine  years  ago,  when  the  House 
was  electrified  by  that  gentleman 
for  near  three  hours;  and  he 
niHist  say,  that  he  heard  on  that 
day,  what  he  thought  then,  and 
stiU  thought  the  most  able,  elo- 
quent, and  convincing  argument 
he  ever  listened  to,  in  favor  of  the 
broad  principles  of  free  trade. 
He  hoped  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  would  vary  his 
motion  so  as  to  postpone  the  ques- 
tion till  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary next;  when  he  was  not  with- 
out hope,  that  the  gendeman  from 
MasK^huaetls  might  change  his 
opinions,  agam  become  an  advo- 
cate of  free  trade ;  at  all  events 


g've  the  IHends  of  this  awasnm  a 
ir    opportunity  to    defend  ito 
merits. 

Mr  Gorham  said,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  muse  think  him 
very  sincere,  if,  after  the  extrava- 
gant but  altogether  unmerited 
compliments  of  the  gendeman,  he 
siill  persisted  in  his  opposition  to 
this  bill,  as  a  measure  of  the  most 
extraordinaiT  character  ever  pro- 
posed in  this  House.  Sir,  said 
Mr  G.  this  bill  contains  provisioiis 
which,  in  their  operation,  will  de^ 
range  our  whole  revenue  systeai, 
and  change  all  our  commerciid 
relatkms  at  home  and  abroad,  in- 
troducing at  the  saaie  time  an 
endless  series  of  frauds  and  per- 

1'uries.  It  transfers,  loo,  to  the 
President,  almost  the  whole  con- 
trol over  the  commerce  and  rev- 
enue of  the  country.  If  practi- 
cable, which  I  doubt,  it  will  in- 
troduce a  principle  into  conuner^ 
cial  policy,  mischievous  in  the 
highest  degree. 

In  the  first  place,  it  reduces. at 
once  all  dudes  to  dO  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  to  the  extent  of  that 
reduction  is  a  repeal  of  the  Tariff 
laws ;  not  indeed,  as  it  may  suit 
the  interest  and  convenience  of 
our  own  Government,  or  our  own 
citiaens,  but  when  the  will  or  in- 
terest of  any  foreign  nation  muf 
require  it.  The  mere  reduction-of 
duties  I  do  not  regard  asJt|ie  worst 
aspects  of  this  part  of  the  bilL 
It  is  that  foreign  nations  are  to 
judge  for  us,  and  not  we  for  our- 
selves; that  all  ^eo/ic  duties  are, 
with  regard  to  some  nations,  to 
be  charged  in  ad  valorem  duties, 
and  reduced,  while,  with  regard 
to  others,  they  are  to  remain  jpe- 
cificf  and  at  their  oM  rate ;  and 
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that  tbe  ^kide»  on  wnkles  of  the 
same  kind  from  difierent  countries, 
are  not  only  of  different  rates, 
but  difierently  estimated.  And 
then,  too,  what  numberless  frauds 
win  lie  practised  in  fixing  this  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  by  appraise- 
ipents  without  end,  not  only  in 
our  own  ports,  but  in  those  of  the 
nations  winch  may  come  into  this 
strange  and  novel  scheme  of  re- 
ciprocity ? 

Mr  Speaker,  time  does  not  per- 
mit me  now  to  say  anything  upon 
the  extraordinary  principle  of 
transferring  to  the  Executive  De- 
partment, as  this  Ull  would  sub- 
stantialfy  do^  almost  the  whole 
control  over  our  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commercial  relations.  Nor 
can  I  now  enumerate  one  half 
the  ouschiefs  of  a  different  char- 
acter, w}iich  would  result  frqm  the 
adoption  of  this  most  pernicious 
prqect  A  single  instance  will 
serve  to  iVustrate  its  effects  in  a 
hundred  other  cases ;  and  I  will  ask 
tb6  attentbn  of  the  House  to  only 
one  branch  of  coimtierce— •the 
sugar  trade.  The  sugar  of  Lou- 
isiana is  now  protected  by  a  duty 
of  three  cents  per  pound  upon  this 
imported  article,  which  is  more 
than  a  diity  of  50  per  cem  ad  va- 
lorom.'  The  prosperity  of  that 
Stilte  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  sugar  planting.  Now,  we 
bring  sugar  from  Cuba  and  oth- 
ers of  the  West  India  islands, 
from  South  America,  particularly 
from  Brazil,  and  from  the  East 
Indies,  places  wholly  independent 
of  each  other.  Should  this  bill 
•pass  into  a  law,  some  one  of  these 
countries,  BrasS  probably,  f  and  I 
beKsve  Brasil  alone,)  would  ac- 
iMpt  our  oifer  of  reciprocating  du- 


ties ;  and  what  would  be  the  con-r 
sequence  ?  the  sugar  of  Brazil, 
which  costs  but  four  or  five  cents 
per  pound,  would  come  here 
charged  only  with  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  equal  to  a  duty 
varying  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a 
half  less  than  half  the  present  duty. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  then, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  im- 
porter of  that  article  would  drive 
die  Louisiana  planter  from  his 
own  market.  The  ruinous  efifects 
to  that  State  are  obvious;  her 
prosperity  is  destroyed  at  a  blow* 
cioT  is  this  all :  Brazil^U  prciba- 
bly  agree  to  this  scheme ;  but  Cuba 
and  Fort  Rico,  being  dependent 
cies  of  Spain,  could  not.  The 
jJaces  in  the  East  Indies  from 
which  we  bring  sugar,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  pofitical  con^ 
dition,  could  not  or  would  not, 
adopt  it.  And  thns,  the  high  duty 
of  three  cents  on  sugar,  from  those 
plaees,  is  virtually  a  prohibition  of 
trading  with  them ;  and  our  trade 
at  present  with  Cuba,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  ptrticolarly  in  sugar, 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
important  branches  of  our  com- 
merce. Frauds,  too,  of  a  differ- 
ent character  bom  those  I  have 
mentioned  would  be  resorted  to  ^ 
Engkmd  and  Fraoce  wonld  not, 
indeed,  cannot  reciprocate  this 
rule.  But  they  would  be  very 
desirous  that  we  should  adopt  it 
with  other  nations ;  because,  they 
could,  through  those  nations j 
derive  every  advantage  from  it, 
without  yielding  us  any  equivalent 
in  return.  There  is  litde  doubt, 
that  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  all 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  Sweden  and 
E^nmark,  and  perhaps  Holland — 
sooas  if  not  all    Asae,   wouM 
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agree  with  lis.  The  course  of 
tUngs  would  then  be,  tl^at  British 
and  French  goods  would  be 
shipped  to  tliose  places,  and  eith* 
er  there,  or  at  home,  so  mark- 
ed and  packed,  that  they  might 
be  imported  into  the  United 
Sutes  as  Dutch,  Swedish,  or  Dan- 
ish  goods,  at  the  reduced  duty. 
And  thus,  France  and  England, 
holding  firmly  to  their  restricthre 
system  towards  us,  would  enjoy 
through  other  nations,  all  the  ad« 
vantages  of  a  toml  relaxation  of 
our  system  tcMvards  them. 

The  measure,  if  adopted,  is  a 
radical  change  in  our  revenue  sys- 
tem, and  all  our  commercial  rela-* 
lions,  and  icannot  but  be  followed 
by  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences. The  bill  is  strangely  en- 
titled, a  '  bill  to  amend  the  naviga- 
tion  laws  of  the  United  States,' 
yet  makes  no  reference  to  any  one 
of  those  laws,  and  contains  not 
one  word  about  either  ships,  ves- 
sels, or  navigation.  It  should  be 
entitled  *  a  biU  to  encourage  frauds 
and  perjuries,  disturb  the  revenue, 
and  embarrass  and  restrict  the 
commerce  of  the  United  Stales.' 
Mr  G.  conduded  by  saying,  that 
he  bad  been  surprised  into  this 
debate ;  and  he  threw  out  those 
few  remarks,  the  suggestions  of 
the  moment,  to  show  the  impolicy 
and  ruinous  tendency  of  the 
measure. 

Mr  Wajme  said  he  had  two 
things  to  complain  of,  one  of  them 
in  common  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts — first,  he 
had  been  surprised  into  the  de- 
bate, mid  then  he  had  been  sur- 
prised out  of  it. 

[ilere  the  hour  expired ,  and  the 
debate  ww  arrested  ibr  the  day.] 
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The  debate  thus 
was  continued  daily  during  the 
hour  allotted  to  the  consideration 
of  rescJutbns  and  reports,  until 
the  4di  of  May,  when  Mr  Cam- 
breleng  moved  to  postjpone  the 
further  considerauon  oi  the  UIl 
till  the  first  Monday  in  January 
next. 

This  motion  precludes  debate 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

]VIr  Bates,  who  had  desired  to 
enter  into  the  discussbn,  requests 
ed  that  the  motion  would  be  with* 
drawn,  but  the  request  was  not 
complied  with.  Mr  Reed  gave 
some  reasons  why  the  further 
consideration  should  not  be  post- 
poned. 

Mr  Steers,  of  New  York,  said, 
that  with  a  view  to  place  the  bill 
where  it  should  not  be  heard  of 
again,  he  moved  to  lay  it  on  the 
table. 

On  the  call  of  Mr  Cambreleng, 
the  yeas  an,d  nays  were  ordered 
on  the  question* 

The  question  wa«  then  put  and 
decided  la  the  affirmative,  yeas 
130,  nays  36. 

Sothe  bill  was   laid  on  the 

table. 

In  addition  to  the  discussi<Mis 
growing  out  of  these  pr(^)08ed 
bilk,  extraordinary  efiforts  were 
made  to  render  the  tariff  policy 
unpopular  by  highly  cofered 
statements  of  its  injurious  effects 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  navigation  of  the  United 
States  was  asserted  to  be  in  a  de- 
pressed and  declining  condition ; 
while  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
declared  to  be  hi^ily  flourishing, 
and  to  be  supplanting  our  vessek 
in  various  branches  of  trade  for- 
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merely  moDopotized  by  them — 
results  which  were  attributed  sole- 
ly to  the  minous  effects  of  the 
tariff  These  fables  were  gravely 
published  to  the  world  in  a  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Commerce 
to  the  House,  and  being  circulated 
with  unremitting  industry,  gave  a 
momentaiy  alam  to  the  public 
mind,  and  great  cause  of  exulta- 
tion  to  the  Edinbui*eh  and  Quar- 
terly Reviews.  Unfortunately, 
liowever,  ibr  the  predictions  and 
inferences  of  these  theorists,  com- 
merce was  prosecuted  with  re- 
doubled activity.  The  returns  of 
the  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  showed  an  increase  in  1828 
of  65,449  tons:  while  the  in- 
crease of  the  tonnage  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade  in  1828  was 
55,335  tons.  Thisincrease,  which 
was  not,  however,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  tarifl^  entirely  disproved  the 
predictions  of  the  alarmists ;  and 
the  fresh  impulse  given  to  trade, 
which  bad  been  gradually  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  changes  in 
commerce  occasioned  by  the 
general  peace  in  Europe,  dissi- 
pated the  apprehension  of  tlie 
mercantile  class  and  reconciled 
them  to  the  modification  of  the 
revenue  system. 

While  commerce  evinced  such 
striking  evidence  of  its  advancing 
prosperity,  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests  gave 
equally  strong  proofs  of  their  be- 
iikg  b?ored  in  even  a  higher  de- 
gree. In  the  distant  West  the 
wilderness  was  rapidly  retiring 
and  giving  place  to  the  farms  of 


the  frontier  setders ;  while  in  the 
older  sections  of  the  country, 
greater  attention  was  paid  to  cul- 
tivating the  soil;  new  processes 
of  agncultural  and  more  conve- 
nient farming  implements  were 
introduced ;  the  breeds  of  domes- 
tic animals  were  improved,  and 
every  indication  affi)rded  of  the 
substantial  and  heliltbful  prosperi- 
ty of  a  class  so  indispensable  to 
me  existence  of  the  community. 
Still  greater  activity  was  evinced 
by  the  manufacturing  interest. 
The  water  f  power,  both  on  the 
small  and  greater  rivers  began  to 
be  in  demand ;  and  while  large 
towns,  like  Lowell  on  the  Merri- 
mac,  were  suddenly  created  by 
the  wealth  of  capitalists  diverted 
into  the  manufacturing  busmess, 
single  factories  of  a  size  propor- 
tioned to  the  power^of  the  fall 
on  the  smaller  streams,  gave  em- 
ployment to  the  neighborhood, 
ana  furnished  a  domestic  market 
to  the  farmers  in  difierent  portions 
of  the  country. 

The  increasing  wealth  of  the 
community  was  also  exhibited  in 
public  improvements  of  a  perma- 
nent character,  to  facilitate  inter- 
nal communication  and  the  trans- 
portation of  produce  toj.  market. 
Canals  and  rail  roads  were  com- 
menced to  connect  the  most 
prominent  points  and  places,  and 
more  was  effected  in  this  species 
of  intemial  improvement  in  the 
United  States  within  the  last  five 
years,  than  all  that  had  been  pre- 
^ously  done  since  their  existence 
as  an  independent  nation. 
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TVe&miry  Report  for  1829.  -^  AfprtifriationM  for  1830.  — iSbcp* 
fortiif  Government.  —  DucMfsum  on  BiU.  —  Nmul  Service.  — 
Manne  Corpe.'^FortiJicaiioni, '^Engineer  Department.-^ 
MUitarg  Serviu.  —  buhm  Department.— MassaekmetU  Clam. 

The  annual  report  of  the  new  Leaving  an  estimated  balance  in 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 

Ingham^,  on    the  state  of  the  ary,  1830,  of  $4,410,072. 
public  finances  was  transmitted  te        It  thus  appeared  that  during 

Congress  on  the  1 5th  of  Decem-  the  fim  year  of  an  administration, 

ber,  18^.  which  was  elected  upon  professed 

This  report  showed  a  balance  principles  of  retrenchment  and 

in  the  Treasury,  on  the  1st  of  reform,  the  expenditures  exceed- 

Jwniwy,  1829,  of   $6,972,436.  ed  the  receipts  $1,662,364,  while 

The  actual   receipts  into  the  tthey  exceed  ihe  cpenditures  of 

Treasury  during  the  first  three  1828  by  the  sum  of  $676,281, 

quarters  of  the  year  1829  were  and  die  expenditures  of  the  pre- 

estimated  at  $19,437,231,  viz:  ceding    year   by    the   sum    of 

Customs, 17,770,745  $3,507,831. 

£««^«»   •   • 972,060        Thereceipts  for  the  year  1830 

Sr.c'e^!.;tut' :  :  :  :    ^m  v^^  ^^^^'^^  ^t  $2^,84o,ooo 

Estimated  receipts  during  VIZ: 

th«  Iburth  qiniter,    .    .       ».1W.00»  Customs, $22,000,000 

T.U1  reeeipl..    ....    ♦24,802,281  iSH'dwideirf.;   '.    '.        :       ^^'^ 

The  expendhures  during  Ae  JneM^ttifweipts.  .   .   .       U0/M9 
three  first  quartecB  of  the  year        The  ezpenditares  at  $98^795,- 

1829,  were  estimated  at  f  18,-  &37,Tiz : 

9 1 9,  U  4,  viz ;  CivU,  diplomatic  *ai  nited- 

dianafRiirs  and  internal  im-  Leaving  an  estimated  excess  of 

Nnr^Siwi-i^fcc;  ^%  thereceiptsovertheexpenditures 

Public  debt, 8,715,468  Ol  $84,473, 

EfUmated  expenditures  dur-  The  gross  amount  of  duties  ac- 

tog  the  fourth  quarter,.    .7,245,481  cruing  (Turing  the  first  three  quar- 

Total  ezpcdiditure  for  1829,  $26,164,696  ters  of   1829  was   estimated  at 
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^1^1,500,  and  the  debentures 
for  drawbacks  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  j^3,059,060. 

The  amount  of  debentures  out- 
standing on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber,  1829,  chargeable  on  the 
revenue  of  1830,  was  $1,111,- 
136. 

The  total  amount  of  the  public 
debt  oo  the  1st  of  January,  1829, 
was  $58,406,418. 

Gonsutiiig  of  six  per  c^nts,  $16,2T9,822 
Fire  per  cents,  inclading^ 

$7,000,000  flubacribed  to 

Stock  of    United  States 

Bank, 12,792,000 

Font  and  a  half  per  cents,  15,994,064 
Three  per  cents,  .  .  *  13,29G,2G0 
Unfunded  debt,    ....  4i,2S2 

The  payments  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  debt  during 
1829  were,  on  account  of  interest, 
$2,563,094  ;  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  principal,  $9,841,012, 
leaving  the  total  debt  on  the  first 
of  January,  1830,  at  $48,565,- 
406. 

The   Secretary,    besides  fur- 
nishing the  above  statements  con- 
cerning the  public  finances,  went 
into  an  examination  of  the  antici- 
pated demands  upon  the  Treasu- 
ry, and  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  duties  on  various  articles 
might  be  reduced   without  any 
detriment  to  the  public  service. 
Certain  regulations  were  also  re- 
commended to  prevent  frauds  on 
the  fevenue,   and  the  erection  of 
public  warehouses  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  goods  entered  for  draw- 
back or    on   which    the   duties^ 
should  not  be  paid.     A  change, 
too,  la  the  credit  on  bonds  for 
duties  was  proposed,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  purchasers  to  bond  the 
goods  instead  of  the  importer,  and 
to  make  the  term  of  six,  nine  and 
16 


twelve  months  the  average  ternas 
of  the  credits  on  all  importatioDs.  ^ 
Nothing  was  definitely  said  as  to 
the  pro[)riety  of  the  tariff  policy, 
from  which  the  sentiments  of  the 
administration  could  be  gathered. 
The  Secretary's  report  and  the 
necessary  estimates  having  been 
furnished  to  the  House,  it  devolv'^ 
ed  upon  Congress  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  the 
public  service. 

As  the  party  which  bad  been 
so  clamorous  for  economy  and 
retrenchment  was  now  in  power, 
but  little  opposidon  was  to  be  ex- 
pected to  those  appropriations, 
which  were  deemed  necessary  for 
the  ordinary  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; aldiough  those  items 
during  several  years  past  had  fur- 
nished the  most  fruitful  topics  of 
debate.  It  was  to  be  presumed 
that  a  reforming  party  would  con- 
fine the  public  expenditure  within 
the  proper  limits ;  and  so  long  as 
n6  extraordinary  drafts  were  made 
on  the  treasury,  there  was  no 
necessity^  for  the  interference  ot 
those  who  were  not  ranked  among 
the  supporters  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  bills  providing  for  the  re- 
spective branches  of  the  public 
service  having  been  reported,  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1830,  that 
making  provision  for  the  revolu- 
tionary and  other  pensioners  wa^ 
taken  up,  and  having  passed  both 
Houses  without  opposition,  ben 
came  a  law.  By  this  act  $l,-» 
157,961  were  appropriated  for 
pensions  for  1830,  ana  $101,700 
for  the  arrearages  of  1829. 

The  bill  niakixig  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  Government 
for   1830  was  taken   up  in  tbt? 
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House  on  the  9th  of  February. 
When  the  bill  was  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr 
McDuffie  moved  to  fill  up  the 
blank  of  the  section  of  the  bill 
containing  the  appropriation  for 
the  contingent  expenses  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  with  the  sura 
of  135,000  dollars. 

Mr  Wickliffe  moved  to  amend 
the  bill  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

To  defray  the  expenses  of 
printing  for  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  performed  by  the  public 
Printer  of  each  House,  agreeably 
to  his  contracts. 

Stationary,  book  binding,  fuel, 
newspapers,  post  office,  carpen- 
ters' work,  furniture,  repairs  to 
the  Senate  Chamber  and  Hall  of 
Congress  and  Rooms. 

Messengers  and  horses,  blank 
books  and  ruling  paper  and  books. 

Expenses  of  the  Police  of  the 
Capitol. 

Expenses  of  witnesses,  includ- 
ing officers'  fees,  for  summoning, 
kc. 

Expenses  of  engraving  maps 
and  surveys,  ordered  by  either 

House. 

Mourning  and  funeral  expenses. 

Hack  hire,  when  employed  in 
the  public  service. 

Extra  clerk  hire. 

Mr  Wicklifie  said  his  object  in 
proposing  this  amendment  was, 
to  confine  the  contingent  fund  to 
the  legitimate  expenses  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  procured  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  dififerent  items  of  ex- 
penditure for  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  which  are  all  embraced 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr  Coulter  opposed  the  amend- 


ment. He  said  it  would  be  n 
fectual  to  accomplish  the  object  it 
professed  to  have  io  view,  hum^ 
much  as  from  the  veiy  nature  of 
contingent  expenses,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  Ae 
articles  which  the  circumstances 
of  Congress  may  render  necessary 
hereafter.  He  also  said,  that  k 
implied  a  reproach  on  the  char- 
acter and  integrity  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  since  it  de- 
prived them  of  the  discretionary 
power  vested  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Crovemment  to  man- 
age their  own  funds  as  their  exi- 
gencies may  require. 

Mr  Polk  supported  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  McDuffie  said  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr  Wickliffe  'if  he  was 
certain  it  embraced  all  the  arti- 
cles of  the  contingent  expenses  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  He 
suggested  to  Mr  Wickiifle  to 
amend  his  proposition  by  reserv- 
ing the  sum  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  meet  expenses  which  may 
possibly  be  omitted  in  the  enu* 
meration  he  has  made.  He  in- 
quired from  what  source  the  spe- 
cifications in  his  amendment  were 
procured. 

Mr  Everett  and  Mr  Ingersoll 
severally  opposed  the  amendment 
and  expressed  their  regret  that 
tlie  appropriation  bills  should  be 
thus  encumbered.  Mr  Ingersoll 
said  that  it  would  be  a  better 
mode  to  introduce  a  specific  bill 
embracing  the  objects  of  Mr 
Wicklifife's  amendment,  especially 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  antici- 
pate the  contingent  expenditures 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  He 
asked  in  what  departoieiit  of 
Government    this    discretioiiary 
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power  which  ihe  ameiidineDtpro- 
poaedtotake  away^could  be  de- 
posited, if  not  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people? 

Mr  ,  Barringer  opposed  the 
ameDdmeot,  nnd  condemned  the 
practice  of  thus  attempting  to 
remedy  special  cTils  by  general 
legislation. 

Mr  Ellsworth  and  Mr  Hunting- 
ton were  also  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Daniel  supported  it  at  con- 
siderable length. 

Mr  Wilde  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, and  said  that  the  object  of 
it  would  be  much  better  accom- 
plished by  the  introduction  of  a 
distinct  bill  to  limit  the  expendi- 
tures as  proposed. 

Mr  Polk  suggested  to  Mr 
WiekKffe  a  modification  of  his 
amendment  so  as  to  meet  the 
▼iews  of  Mr  Barringer  who 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
general  acts  of  legislation  for  par- 
ticular cases.  He  said  lie  would 
make  aneh  a  motion  if  Mr  Wick- 
liffe  would  not  accept  it  as  a 
modification  of  his  amendment. 

Mr  Wicklift  replied  that  it 
WM  not  in  bis  power  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  Mr  Polk,  as. 
the  amendment  he  offered  was 
not  at  his  own  instance,  but  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Committee  on 
Retrenchment. 

Mr  Polk  then  moved  to  amend 
the  amendment  by  adi ling  to  it 
the  ibllowing  words : 

*  To  die  payment  of  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives :  Ptamd^^  That 
no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  applied  to  pay  for  any  printing 
not  connected  with  the  proceed- 


ings of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, and  executed  by  the  pub- 
lic printer,  unless  the  same  be 
authorized  by  a  joint  resolution,  or 
a  law  providing  for  the  same.' 

The  amendment  was  agreed 
to— yeas  66. 

After  a  few  observations]  from 
Mr  Taylor  the  amendment  as 
amended,  was  also  agreed  to  — 
yeas  66,  nays  61. 

Mr  Semmes  moved  to  amend 
the  bill  by  adding  the  following 
proviso : 

*Proi?id«?,  That  nothing  here- 
in contained  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  ^y  expenditure  already 
authorized  by  either  House  of 
Congress.' 

The  question  on  this  amend- 
ment was  negatived  —  yeas  49, 
nays  63. 

Mr  Everett  proposed  to  amend 
that  part  of  the  biU  relative  to  the 
library,  by  adding  to  it  the  follow- 
ing words : 

'  For  the  library  of  Congress, 
6,000  dollars.' 

This  amendment  was  agreed 
to  —  yeas  66,  nays  49. 

After  some  further  amend- 
ments in  Committee  on  the  10th 
of  February,  the  bill  was  reported 
to  the  House  on  the  11th,  when 
the  question  being  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendments  of  Messrs  Wick- 
liffe  and  Polk,  in  relation  to  the 
printing,  a  division  was  demanded 
and  the  vote  was  91  yeas,  68 
nays. 

The  question  recurring  on  the 
bill,  Mr  WickUffe  asked  why  th 
appropriation  for  the   diplomatic 
service  was  greater  than  thai  for 
the  last  year  ? 

Mr  McDuffie  replied  that,  un- 
til the  last  year  there  had   been 
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an  accumulation  of  unexpended 
balances,  which  being  expended, 
a  larger  sum  was  required  for 
this  year. 

Some  further  conversation  oc- 
curred, in  which  Mr  IngersoUtook 
a  part,  when  Mr  Verpianck  rose 
and  disclaiming  any  intention  to 
make  party  allusions,  stated  that 
Mr  Adams  provided  liberally  for 
the  foreign  intercourse  during  the 
first  year  of  his  own  term,  hav- 
ing when  Secretary  of  State, 
drawn  the  bills,  or  suggested  the 
appropriations;  there  beings  when 
he  came  in,  a  large  unappropriated 
balance.  Notwithstanding  this, 
and  the  fact  that  his  own  political 
friends  filled  the  diplomatic  de- 
partment, he  asked  for  two  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  thousand  dollars 
for  this  fund  during  his  first  year. 
The  year. after,  corresponding  to 
the  present  year  of  the  present 
administration,  he  asked  for  one 
hundred  and  eightynine  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars ;  then  came  a 
call  for  forty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  Panama  Mission.  Making  a 
total  of  four  lumdred  and  forty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, deemed  proper  and  conve- 
nient to  be  used,  and  passed  by 
tite  House,  during  the  two  first 
years  of  that  administration.  At 
the  close  of  that  administration 
there  was  on  hand  a  surplus  fund  to 
a  considerable  amount.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  with  a  laudable 
desire  to  do  up  his  business,'asked 
for  no  addition  to  the  surplus 
fund.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  dollars  was  given 
for  contingencies. 

Certain  reasons  induced  the 
present  Executive  to  make  some 


recalls ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  hardly  woniderfu) 
that  some  additional  appropriation 
was  necessary.  The  administra- 
tion now  asked  two  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  amount 
(he  presumed)  which  would  be 
called  for  during  the  two  first 
years  of  this  administration  for 
foreign  intercourse  would  be  three 
hundred  and  fortyseven  thousand 
dollars.  Making  a  difiTerence  of 
neariy  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  favor  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. The  administration 
meant  tO  go  back  to  the  good  old 
act  of  1810  —  an  act  drawn  with 
more  than  usual  precision  — 
which  left  nothing  to  come  from 
the  contingent  fund.  There 
would  be  no  more  constructive 
embassies  -^  no  more  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  appropriated  for 
hunting  up  Congresses  which 
were  not  to  be  found;  unless, 
indeed,  they  were  in  the  mooo, 
or  in  that  other  place  described 
by  the  poet  as  the  '  receptacle  of 
thines  lost  upon  earth.' 

Under  these  circumstances,  be 
presumed  the  Government  would 
get  along  the  two  years  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  less  than 
the  last  administration* 

Mr  Ingersoll  replied  that,  since 
Mr  Verpianck  got  up  to  put  me 
right,  he  has  put  hitnself  doubly 
wrong.  I  understood  him  to  say 
that,  during  the  two  first  years  of 
Mr  Adams'  term  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  for  the  foreign  inter- 
course. If  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  statute 
books  he  will  see  that  the  sum 
was  but  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
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lars.  He  WIS  also  iocorrect  in 
stating  die  sum  called  for  during 
the  last  year  of  Mr  Monroe's  ad- 
ministration. He  says  it  was  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
book  shows  that  it  was  hut  one 
hundred  and  seventysix  thousand ; 
and  that  amount  was  not  expend- 
ed, but  was  faithfully  accounted 
for  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
then  at  the  head  of  the  State 
Department.  ^ 

The  gentleman  from  New  York 
threw  out  another  insinuation, 
when  alluding  to  the  extravagance 
of  the  administration  when  the 
late  President  was  Secretary  of 
State.  Is  he  aware  where  that 
leads  him  ?  The  appropriations 
then  were  liberal.  The  last  year 
that  Mr  Adams  was  Secretary  of 
State,  the  year  1824,  the  appro- 
priation was  one  hundred  andfor- 
tynine  thousand  dollars  —  liberal, 
but  not  more  liberal  than  the  pres- 
ent year.  In  the  year  1833  there 
was  but  seventyfour  thousand  dol- 
lars called  for  —  not  one  half  as 
much  as  is  asked  for  this  year. 
In  the  year  1822,  but  eightythree 
thousand  dollars  was  asked  for 
this  fund.  The  increase  was 
gradual  —  the  public  history  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  the  increase ; 
if  the  gendeman  from  New  York 
would  examine,  he  would  find 
that  the  expenses  were  not  more 
than  was  reasonable,  and  not  be- 
yond those  of  the  present  time. 
The  salaries  are  all  fixed  by  law, 
and  the  sum  to  be  called  for  is 
accordingly  ascertained.  In  my 
previoas  remarks  I  made  no  inti- 
mation that  there  was  anything 
more  than  necessity  called  for  at 
present.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentlenan,  however,  it,  in  refsr- 
16» 


ring  to  abuses  which  have  hereto- 
fore existed,  it  is  worth  our  while 
to  run  into  those  which  we  have 
condemned  ?  Are  we,  in  the 
first  year  of  reform,  to  do  the 
very  thing  we  have  once  censur- 
ed i  It  appears  that  outfits  have 
been  taken  this  year  from  the* 
contingent  fund.     1  do  not  com- 

Elain  because  they  do  this,  but 
ecause  they  do  now  what,  dur- 
ing the  last  administration,  they 
condemned. 

Mr  Buchanan  said,  be  did  not 
expect  the  House  would  get  into 
a  party  debate  upon  an  appro- 
priation bill.  He  did  not  think 
either  of  the  gendemen  who  had 
spoken  had  taken  a  correct  view 
of  the  subject.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, in  the  regulation  of  foreign 
intercourse,  that  a  small  saving 
may  be  an  immense  loss.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  have 
the  foreign  intercourse  so  conduct- 
ed that  the  interests  of  the  country 
shall  suffer  no  loss.  It  could  not 
be  possible  that  the  wisdom  or 
folly  of  any  administration  was  to 
be  tested  by  the  expenditure  un- 
der one  or  another  head  of  appro- 
priations. Statesmen  looked  at 
the  objects,  and  conddered  what 
the  country  required.  I  was 
ond  that  condemned  the  last  ad- 
mbistration,  not  on  account  of 
the  money  expended,  but  because, 
in  my  judgment,  they  expended 
it  in  violation  of  the  law  ot  1810. 
That  system  had  arown  up  under 
one  President,  followed  by  the 
others,  until  outfits  were  charged 
for  appointments  made  abroad. 
There  had  been  appointments 
made  of  Ministers  about  to  return, 
converting  their  Secretaries  into 
Chgrgiij  aad  albwing  them  four 
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thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for 
outfits  ;  Biid  in  one  case  this  bad 
been  done  only  to  return.  But 
this  WHS  a  <]uestion  for  the  people 
to  settle.  'Hie  Executive  was 
competent  to  make  recalls,  and 
who  would  condemn  him  for 
using  his  discretion.  It  must  be 
an  extreme  case,  indeed,  for  the 
House  to  withhold  appropriations 
enabling  the  Executive  to  use  a 
discretion  which  he  was  at  liberty 
to  use.  The  people  would  decide 
whether  his  movements  were  ju- 
dicious. 

Mr  Everett  said  that  he  agreed 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  had  just  taken  his  seat, 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  increase  in 
the  appropriation.  That  gentle- 
man had  stated  ft  to  be  the  recall 
of  several  of  the  foreign  ministers 
and  the  outfits  of  their  successors ; 
and  it  was  evident,  from  tlie  com- 
parison of  the  bill  of  this  >ear  with 
the  appropriation  law  of  the  last, 
that  such  was  the  fact.  He  also 
agreed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  recall  and 
appointment  of  Ministers  was  a 
matter  of  Executive  discretion  ; 
and  that  it  was  only  m  an  extreme 
case  that  the  House  would  be  jus- 
tified in  interposing  to  withhold  an 
appropriation  for  the  outfit  of  a 
Minister  thus  appointed.  Mr  Ev- 
erett begeed  to  recall  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  the  manner 
in  which  this  debate  arose.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
WickHfie),  had  put  the  question 
to  theOlwSrman  of  (he  Oommit- 
tee  of  'Ways  and  Means,  why  the 
appropriation  for  the  diplomatic 
service  of  this  year  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars,  while  the  last  year  it  was 


but  one  hundred  and  tbirtysevm 
thousand?  To  his  inquiry  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  had  replied  that, 
there  had  been,  previous  to  the 
last  year,  an  nccumulation  of  un- 
expended balances  of  former  ap- 
propriations, which  had  rendered  it 
necessary  to  appropriate  less  for 
that  year  ;  but  that  these  surplus- 
es being  all  expended,  a  larger 
sum  was  reqtiircd  for  this  year. 
With  great  deference  to  the  source 
from  which  this  statement  pro- 
ceeded, Mr  Everett  could  not 
agree  to  its  correctness.  He  did 
not  find,  in  looking  at  tlie  esti- 
mates from  the  Department  of 
State  for  1829,  that  there  was 
any  such  surplus  under  this  head 
of  appropriation. 

Mr  McDuffie  said  it  was  far 
from  his  intention  to  say  anything 
which  any  human  being  could 
construe  into  a  party  allusion. 
He  did,  in  reply  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
state  the  reason  that  the  balance 
of  the  fund  was  all  expended. 

Mr  Everett  said  that,  the  gen- 
tleman's explanaftion  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  view  of 
the  case,  and  he  was  about,  him- 
self, immediately  to  state  that,  the 
stirplus  alluded  to  was  in  a  differ- 
ent fund,  for  which  no  appropria- 
tion at  all  was  made  in  1829  ; 
and  that  consequently  the  increase 
of  forty  thousand  dollars  in  the 
drplomatic  service  of  the  present 
year  over  the  last,  was  not  owing 
to  any  such  surplus  being  added 
to  the  appropriation  of  1829*  It 
was  an  increase  of  expenditure, 
owing,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Penn^lvania  stated,  to  the  re- 
call of  the  foreign  Ministers  and 
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the  appointinent  of  tbeir  succes- 
sors. Supposing  this  matter  to 
be  DOW  understood  all  round  the 
House,  he  should  say  no  more 
about  it. 

He  must  however,  dwell  a 
iDoment  on  aiKytber  point  con- 
nected with  this  appropriation,  in 
which,  after  what  had  been  said, 
he  need  not  disclaim  being  a  vol- 
unteer. These  outfits,  to  the 
anaount  of  over  forty  thousand 
dollars,  have  been  paid,  without 
any  speei&c  appropriation.  On 
the  coDtrary,  a  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr  Wilde),  the  last 
winter,  proposed,  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole*  to  make  an  appl-o- 
priation  for  the  outfits  of  Minis- 
ters who  might  be  appointed ; 
and  the  Committee  declined  mak- 
ing such  an  appropriation.  They 
passed  the  bill  as  they  found  it, 
with  specific  appropriations  for 
certain  designated  salaries-  and 
outfits,  with  an  estimated  addition 
for  contingeDcies  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  looked  rather 
—  when  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  refusal  of  the  Committee 
just  alluded  to  —  like  excluding 
all  outfits  not  provided  for  in  the 
bill.  And  yet,  notwitbsUnding 
this,f>rty  thousand  dollars,  in  out- 
fits, for  which  no  appropriation 
bad  been  made,  have  been  paid 
during  the  past  summer.     . 

Mr  Everett  did  not  mention 
tbb  as  criminating  tlie   present 
administration,  but  as  vindicating 
the  past.      It  had  been  asserted 
and   reiterated  here  and    else- 
where, that  the  late   administra- 
tion had  improperly  paid  outfits 
out  of  the   contingent  fund  ;  and 
transferred  to  one  object   what 


was  specifically  appropriated  to 
another.  Now  here  we  have  forty 
thousand  dollars  expended  in  out- 
fits, without  any  specific  appro- 
priation ;  although  two  outfits,  he 
believed,  were  specified  in  the 
act  of  last  year.  From  what  fund 
the  money  was  taken  he  could 
hardly  tell.  That  part  of  the 
estimates  was  not  very  clear. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ^  di- 
plomatic fund'  known  to  the  ap- 
propriation law.  The  sum  now 
asked  for  appears  to  be  asked  as  a 
repayment  of  so  much  taken  from 
other  items.  Of  this  he  was  not 
disposed  to  complain;  but  he 
hoped  gentlemen  would  now  feel 
how  unjustly  the  late  administra- 
tion had  been  criminated  for  a 
course  so  soon  adopted  by  the  pres- 
ent, and  which  must  of  necessity 
be  adopted  by  any,  administration. 

Mr  McDuffie  replied  that, 
whatever  other  people  had  said, 
he  had  made  no  such  charge 
against  the  late  administration,  nor 
had  he  said  such  appropriations 
were  wrong.  Whoever  made 
such  objection  could  not  under- 
stand the  subject. 

Mr  Everett  replied  that,  he  did 
not  maintain  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  individuaUy, 
had  held  this  doctrine.  But  it 
had  been  distinctly  laid  down,  in 
the  reports  of  two  Committees  of 
the  House,  at  the  last  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  the  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Retrenchment  Commit- 
tee. The  latter  Commiuee  had 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
fund  for  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  on  the 
ground  that  it  enabled  the  Ex- 
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ecutive,  at  his  [discretion,  to  aug- 
ment the  allowance  to  Foreign 
Ministers* 

Mr  Catnbreleng  thought  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
most  have  confounded  the  Secret 
Service  Fund  with  the  Fund  for 
Foreign  Intercourse.  That  was 
the  only  fund  which  the  Commit- 
tee OB  Retrenchment  proposed  to 
abolish. 

Mr  £verett  said,  I  am  not 
mistaken.  The  Committee  of 
Retrenchment  proposed  to  abolish 
the  fund  appr^riated  for  *  the 
contingent  expenses  of  all  the 
missions  abroad,' as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  find  bx 
turning  to  their  report. 

Mr  Norton  said,  during  his  legis- 
lative life  he  had  always  voted  for 
the  largest  sum  reported  by  the 
Committee.  He  was  not  one 
'who  expected  to  build  himself  up 
by  talking  of  retrenchment.  He 
did  not  feel  as  if  he  was  called 
upon  to  inquire  whether  the  sum 
received  was  large  or  small ;  he 
trusted  to  the  able  gentleman  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  and  he 
should  vote  for  it  as  it  stood. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 
.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  taken 
up  on  the  4th  of  March  and  an 
amendment  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  to  strike  out 
the  amendments  proposed  in  the 
House  by  Messrs  Wickli^  and 
Polk,  in  relation  to  tlie  printing 
of  Congress,  became  the  topic  of 
discussion.  The  debate  was  inter- 
rupted by  other  business  and  post- 
Eoned  to  the  next  day,  when  the 
ill  was  again  taken  up. 


A  division  was  called  fer  by 
Mr  Barnard,  and  the  queatkn 
was  taken  on  the  first  member  of 
the  sentence,  viz:  to  strikeout 
the  words.  Provided^  That  no 
part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be 
applied  to  any  printing  other  than 
of  such  documents  or  papers  as 
are  connected  with  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  either  of  the  said 
Houses,  during  the  session,  and 
determined  in  negative  —  yeas 
32,  nays  23. 

On  the  question  to  strike  out 
the  residue  of  the  sentence,  viz  : 
and  executed  by  the  public  prin- 
ters agreeably  to  their  contracts, 
unless  authorized  by  an  act  or  a 
joint  resolution ;  it  was  determin- 
ed in  the  negative— -yeas  22, 
nays  23. 

A  motion  was  made  to  strike 
out  the  outfits  of  the  new  minis- 
ters appointed  since  the  4th  of 
March,  1829,  and  negatived  — 
yeas  3,  nays  39. 

Certain  unimportant  amend- 
ments were  then  made  in  the 
bill,  which  was  passed  and  sent 
to  the  House,  wnere  the  amend- 
ments were  concurred  in  and  the 
bill  became  a  law. 

By  this  act  the  following  ap- 
propriations were  made,  viz  * 

For  the  expenses  of  Uie  Ex- 
ecutive Department,  includ- 
ing; salaries  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent, all  Uie  Departments  at 
Washington  and  of  the  terri- 
torial governments,  .  .  $640484 
Of  Diplomatic  intercourse,    .    248,600 

OfConcress, 670,060 

Of  the  Judicial  Department,    .    343.028 
For  light-houses,  beacons,  &c.    231,108 

For  pensions, 1,760 

For  miscellaneous  expenses,  .      07,700 
For  taking  the  census  df  1880, 
in  addition  to  M50,000   for- 
merly  appropnated,    .    .    .    260,000 
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The  bill  aiaking  appropriations 
for  the  oaTal  service  for  1830  was 
taken  up  od  the  23d  of  February, 
and  having  passed  the  House  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  where  it  also 
jiassed  without  aiD^Ddment  and 
became  a  law. 

TlMi  aet  appropriated  for  pay, 

Bubauienee  and  piovisioD,  $1,978,606 

Rtpain  of  vessels, 690,000 

Medtdnea  and  hospital  stores,  30,500 
Ordnance  and  ordnance  atores,  80,000 
Repairs  and  improvement  of 

navy  yards,       180,500 

Gradual  increase  of  navy,  .  152,880 
Euttmeraled  contingencies  for 

1830, 250,000 

Nod  enumerated  contingen- 
cies,      5,000 

Expends  of  marine  corps  for 

1830, 188,465 

Arrearages  of  marine  corps  for 

1829, 11,973 

Besides  the  appropriation  for 
arrearages  in  1829,  for  the  ma- 
rine corps,  a  law  was  also  passed 
for  the  arrearages  in  the  naval 
service  for  that  year,  appropria- 
tksg 

For  pay  and  aobaistenee,  .  f  136,928 
For  repairs  of  vessels,  .  .  .  82,841 
For  continent  expenses,  .,  .  80,382 
For  medicines,  8lc,  ....  2,596 
For  marine  corps 16,757 

An  act  was  also  passed  for  re- 

eiiring  and  fitting  out  the  Frigate 
raodywine,  appropriating  $92,- 
369  for  that  purpose. 

An  additional  sura  was  also 
appropriated  for  the  Marine  Corps 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  determination  of 
the  new  fourth  Auditor  ^Amos 
Kendall)  to  introduce  a  reiorm  in 
his  Department.  In  his  zeal  to 
do  this  he  refused  to  make  Cer- 
tain extra  allowances  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Marine  Corps,  which 
bad  been  habitually  made,  on  the 


ground  that  they  were  not  author- 
ized by  any  law. 

When  this  reform  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  Congress,, 
a  joint  resolution  was  passed  di- 
recting those  unauthorized  allow- 
ances to  be  made  as  former- 
ly ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  upon  discovering  that 
these  allowances  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  estimates  presented 
to  Congress  by  the  Department,  a 
law  was  brought  in  and  hurried 
through  both  Houses,  appropri- 
ating in  general  terms  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  pay  those  extra  allow- 
ances. The  sole  effect  of  this 
reform  was  to  cause  great  distress 
to  the  ofiicers  of  that  corps,  who 
were  curtailed  of  their  pay  ibr 
nearly  a  year,  and  finally  loose 
and  hasty  legislation  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

The  sum  formerly  appropriated 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave; 
trade  was  reappropriated  at  the 
last  day  pf  the  session  as  an  ex« 
penditure  falling  under  the  super-^ . 
vision  of  the  Navy  Department. 

No  change  had  been  recom- 
mended in  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Government,  to  gradually . 
place  the  coast  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence by  fortifying  the  principal 
points  and  seaports,  and  the  bill 
appropriating  the  necessary  sums 
for  that  purpose  encountered  no 
serious  opposition. 

By  that  bill  the  following  sums 
were  appropriated  for  the  com- 
pletion of  fortifications,  v!z : 


For  Fort  Adams,  .    .     . 

$100,000 

"      "    Hamilton^  .    . 

.    .      86,000 

*♦      **     Monroe,      .     • 

.     .     100.000 

"      "    Calhoun,     .    . 

.     .     100,000 

"      *<    Macon,       .    . 

,     ,      60,000 
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FortatOaklaland,    ....  feO^OOO 

Fordficatioiu  in  Charleston,    .  25,000 

at  MoMIe  point,  90,000 

Jackmi,    .  .  86.000 

Pensacola,    .  180.000 

Contingencies  and  purchase  of 

a  site  for  a  fort, 15,000 

The  bill  makiog  appropriatioDS 
for  the  Eogineer,  Ordnance  and 
Quarter-master's  Department  was 
taken  up  in  the  House,  March 
30th  and  continued  under  exami- 
nation the  next  day  and  also  April 
first  and  fifth.    An  appropriation 
of  ^150,000  for  arming  the  new 
fortifications  was  stricken  out  by 
the  House  —  yeas  1 30,  nays  43. 
A  motion  made  by  Mr  Crocket 
to    strike    out  an  appropriatioQ 
of  2,500  dollars  for  erecting  a 
military  laboratory  at  West  Point 
was  negatived:    as  was  also  a 
motion  to  strike  out  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  military  road  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  one  for  the  purchase  of 
five  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in 
Springfield  for  the  use  of  the  na- 
tional armory. 

The  bill  was  amended  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  concurred 
in  two  of  the  amendments.  From 
the  other  amendment  it  dissented 
and  the  Senate  receding  from  it, 
the  bill  passed  and  became  a  law. 
By  this  act  appropriations  were 
made  v 

For  btrraoks, $69,064 

"  fltore-houaas.    ....  3,500 

<*  armories  and  arsenals,    .    .    47,700 

*'  roads, 49,452 

^'  miseellaneous; 44«431 

The  military  appropriation  bill 
for  1830  wag  taken  up  on  the 
SS^d  of  February,  and  was  sanc- 
tioned by  both  Houses  without 
opposition.  It  made  the  follow- 
ing appropriations : 


For  pay  of  tho  amy  and  tub' 
sistence  of  officers,    .    .    $1 

Forage  and  subsbtence,    .    . 

Clothfaiff, 

Medlcaland  HMpital DefMrt- 
ment, 

Quarter-master's  Department 

Military  Academy,  .... 

Contingencies 

National  armories,    .... 

Armament  of  fortifications,    . 

Current  expenses  of  ordnance 
service,  ....         •    . 

Arsenals, 

Recraitlng  serriee,        .    .    . 

For  arrearages  prtor  to  1817, 
«•         «<  of  1828,      .    . 


341,719 
156,7T4 

28.000 
407,000 

3440 
.  10,000 

3$0,000 

100^000 

Mgooe 

sjm 

6,000 
SfO 


The  appropriations  for  the  In- 
dian service,  an  expenditure  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  War 
Department,  for  1830  were, 

For  the  expenses  of  the  Indian 
Department,    .    .    .    *    .    (87,975 

For  presents  to  the  Indians    .    .  15^000 

Expenses  of  distributing  Indian 
annuities  and  of  holding  con- 
ferences with  them,     .    .    .    tljMB 

Of  blacksmith  shops,  ....    9,700 

To  carij  into  efiect  subsisting 
trea1i6B, 148,799 

Expenses  in  holding  Indian  treir 
lies, 14, 


When  the  bill  appropriatiag 
these  last  items  came  under  con- 
sideration, Mr  Vance  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  clause  giving 
paytoCdonel  M'Neill,  so  as  to 

Ereclude  him  from  receiviDg  pay 
oth  as  an  officer  of  the  army  and 
as  a  commissioner  to  bold  a  trea- 
ty with  the  Indians. 

Mr  Miller  asked  if  the  c^cer 
alluded  to  had  receive  his  pay 
as  an  officer  and  was  about  to  re- 
ceive  the  pay  as  a  commissiooer. 
Mr  Vance  said  he  did  not  know 
the  fact,  but  he  knew  what  bad 
been  the  practice.  The  officer 
now  at  the  head  of  this  govern- 
ment received  bis  full  pay  as  an 
officer,  and  also  as  a 
er  for  holding  treaties. 
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Mr  Canhrelesg  adced  if  there 
were  not  some  incidental  ex. 
penses. 

Mr  Vance  said,  ttiat  could  not 
eAct  the  item  under  conndera- 
tion. 

Mr  Wickliflb  said  he  should 
▼ote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr  McDuffie  suggested  that 
Gfloend  M'Neill  should  have  his 
option,  either  to  take  his  pay  as 
an  officer  or  hb  pay  as  a  com- 
nnssioner. 

Mr  Vance  then  modified  his 
amendment  so  as  to  make  its 
phraaeokgy  correspond  with  the 
wishes  of  Mr  MbDuffie. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the 
House,  when 

Mr  Miller  objected  to  the 
amendment  as  to  the  pay  of  Gren- 
eral  M'NaH. 

Mr  Buchanan  also  took  excep- 
tion to  this  amendment,  on  the 
ground  that  however  just  the 
principle  that  the  Government  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  the  whole 
services  of  their  officers,  it  was 
not  correct  to  apply  the  principle 
in  a  case  where  the  officer  must 
have  accepted  the  duty  under 
the  implied  understanding  that 
the  old  practice  was  to  be  con* 
tinned.  He  suggested  that  the 
Cofomittee  on  Retrenchment 
skwid  report  a  bill  to  prevent 
these  douUe  allowances. 

Mr  VfkkMd  suted  that  the 
Coranutiee  had  reported  such  a 
biU 

Mr  Burges  spoke  in  &vor  of 
the  amendment,  and  asked  gen- 
tieoMa  6001  what  law  or  practice 
officen  received  extra  p«j  ibr 
civil  services.  K  there  was  none 
such,  then  there  could  be  no  im- 


plied understanding  that  in  the 
present  case  such  woald  be  the 
result.  He  stated  the  practice  to 
have  been  that  an  dBcer  who 
was  empbyedin  the  civil  service, 
should  not  receive  pay  as  an  offi* 
cer  at  the  time  that  he  waar  re^ 
ceiving  pay  for  those  civil  services: 
There  was  a  rule  in  existence 
under  the  old  Congress  which 
prevents  such  double  pay;  and 
no  gentleman  had  produced  any 
law  showing  a  contraxy  practice. 
We  are,  however,  promised  a 
milennium  of  retrenchment ;  and 
so  we  had  been  promised  from 
year  to  year.  He  hoped  such 
would  be  the  case,  and  that  abuse 
after  abuse  should  not  be  permit- 
ted until  we  became  bankrupt  by 
precedent.  He  would  have  given 
this  officer  his  double  pay  if  such 
was  the  contract  made  with  him, 
but  not  under  the  idea  that  diere 
existed  any  implied  understand- 
ing in  consequence  of  any  exist- 
ing law  tolerating  such  construc- 
tion. 

Mr  Polk  made  some  observa- 
tions in  reply,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  content  with  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Vance  disclaimed  any  idea 
of  mtroducing  party  feelings,  as 
was  intimated  by  the  last  gentle- 
man. He  thought  that  although 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Retronchment,  he  had 
supposed  he  might  ofier  some- 
thing like  a  bit  of  retrenchment. 
He  stated  that  he  had  always 
been  an  enemy  to  those  double 
allowances ;  and  had  determined 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
sisting them.  In  this  case  the 
officer  was  perhaps  less  entided 
to  this  double  pay  than  any,  be- 
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cause  he  commanded  a  post  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
these  Indians,  and  as  the  comman- 
der of  the  post  he  had  double  ra- 
tions and  extra  allowances.  He 
did  not  wish  to  introduce  party 
considerations.  He  had  indeed 
referred  to  a  distinguished  individ* 
ual  who  bad  received  double  pay ; 
and  if  the  gentleman  wished  to 
draw  back  money  from  those 
who  had  received  double  allow- 
ances it  will  operate  as  severely 
at  head-quarters  as  anywhere. 
He  asked  for  tlie  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  question. 

Mr  Drayton  defended  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  officers  as  com- 
missioners to  hold  Indian  treaties, 
and  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
*  that,'  and  inserting  words  which 
made  the  provision  general  and 
prospective. 

Mr  Vance  said  he  had  been 
asked  by  a  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania if  this  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  Government,  and  he  had 
risen  and  said  this  was  the  prac- 
tice, and  had  referred  to  the  only 
case  within  his  knowledge.  He 
wished  to  be  understood  as  hav- 
ing had  good  reason  for  his  refer- 
ence ;  and  if  he  had  misunder- 
stood the  exact  terms  of  the  in- 
terrogatories put  to  him  he  had 
merely  made  a  mistake,  and  he 
was  willing  to  have  it  attributed 
to  him  whether  he  had  made  his 
remark  gratuitously  or  not. 

Mr  Grennell  replied  briefly  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  as  to  the 
peculiar  propriety  of  emptying 
officers  as  negotiators,  and  to  the 
idea   thrown  out   that    General 


M'Neill  had  entered  on  (be  duties 
of  commissioner  under  the  implied 
understanding  that  he  was  entitled 
to  double  pay. 

Mr  Barnwell  made  some  re- 
marks in  favor  of  the  double  al- 
lowance to  General  M'Neill.  He 
contended  that  where,  by  an  er> 
roneous  construction,  officers  had 
received  more  than  the  sums  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  it  was 
unjust  to  compel  him  who  had 
rendered  the  service,  to  refund. 
The  fault  is  in  those  who  have 
put  the  false  construction  on  the 
law,  and  who  alone  should  be  re- 
sponsible. 

Mr  Davis,  of  Massachusetts, 
rose  and  observed  that,  he  should 
not  detain  the  House  but  a  mo- 
ment, as  it  appeared  to  be  anx- 
ious to  take  the  question.  But 
he  would  join  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr  Barnwell.) 
in  calling  attention  back  to  the 
real  ground  of  discussion.  Tiie 
bill  provided  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  money  paid  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive, where  no  appropriation 
had  been  made,  for  the  services  of 
an  officer  of  the  army  holding  by 
brevet  the  rank  of  a  Brigadier 
General,  who  had  .served  as  a 
commissioner  in  making  a  treaty 
with  the  Winnebagoes  and  others. 
This  officer,  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  was  in  the  military 
service,  and  drawing  his  pay ;  anil 
the  quesuon  is,  whether  he  shall, 
in  addition  to  his  pay  as  an  officer, 
receive  also  the  pay  of  a  coai- 
missioner. 

The  appointment,  he  said,  was 
not  a  military  command,  whicli 
the  officer  was  obliged  to  obey, 
but  a  civil  commission  which  he 
had  his  option  to  accept  or   de* 
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ditie,  as  be  migbt  think  expedient. 
It  was  an  appointment  to  another 
service  of  a  totally  different  char- 
acter, and  to  be  rewarded  in  a 
different  manner.  He  accepted 
that  appointment  and  performed 
the  seryice,  and  it  had  been  said 
that  the  Government  became 
thereby  bound  to  allow  him  his 
pay  as  a  military  officer,  and  also 
the  same  amount  in  addition  as 
the  other  commissioners  had  who 
served  in  but  one  capacity.  This, 
^r,  would  be  paying  for  service 
by  construction  —  because  no- 
thing is  more  plain  than  that  he 
would  not  render  service  to  the 
the  Government  in  both  offices. 

When  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment as  commissioner  and  enter- 
ed upon  the  duties,  he  ceased  to 
perform  all  duties  as  a  military 
cflker  and  thereby  ceased  to 
have  any  right  to  pay  unless  we 
mean  to  adopt  the  doctrine  that 
a  person  shall  have  pay  for  ser- 
vices which  he  does  not  and  can- 
not perform.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  bring  his  mind  to  the  belief 
that  the  Government  was  under 
any  legal  or  equitable  obligation 
to  make  such  an  allowance,  as 
the  service  as  commissioner  was 
the  voluntary  choice  of  the  officer, 
and  assumed  by  him  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  his  military  ser- 
vice must  cease,  and  therefore 
his  pay  ought  to  stop. 

It  has  been  said  that  prece- 
dents exist.  On  this  pomt  he 
observed  he  was  uninformed  :  but 
if  such  precedents  existed  it  was 
oowachiowledged  on  all  hands 
to  be  an  abuse,  and  there  seems 
to  be  DO  reason  why  the  injurious 
praetiee  six>u1d  be  further  coun- 
tenanced. This  officer,  by  his 
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own  election,  placed  himself  on 
the  same  ground  as  other  com- 
missioners, and  it  would  seem 
hardly  just  to  them  to  pay  him 
twice  as  much  as  they  receive 
for  their  services.  He  therefore 
hoped  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr  Vance) 
would  so  far  prevail  as  to  limit 
the  principle  to  those  bounds. 

Mr  Clay  suggested  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  to 
withdraw  his  amendment  until 
the  other  amendment  should  be 
disposed  of. 

Mr  Drayton  withdrew  his 
amendment. 

Mr  Buchanan  then  stated  the 
case  of  General  M'Neill  and  ad- 
vocated the  propriety  of  his  ap- 
pointment, and  of  the  remunera- 
tion now  made  to  him  by  the  bill. 
The  money  had  been  received, 
as  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
bill,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  com- 
pel him  to  refund  it. 

Mr  Coulter  admitted  that  the 
President  might  employ  a  general 
of  the  army  to  negotiate,,  and  it 
often  occurs  that,,  m  consequence 
of  this  military  character,  he  is  a 
negotiator.  A  Grovernor  of  a 
State  is  often  employed,  but  a 
Governor  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
United  States.  A  military  officer 
in  the  pay  of  the  United  States 
has  no  claim  to  additional  com-* 
pensation  for  his  civil  service,,  and 
if  he  has  received  double  pay,,  he 
cannot,  in  conscience,  retain  it. 
He  referred  to  the  case  of  Com 
modore  Decatur,  who  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  the  Barbary  Pow- 
ers. There  was  an  officer  em- 
ployed by  General  Washington  to 
negotiate  a  treaty.  Ho  was  allow- 
ed his  expenses,  but  not  double 
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pfty.  He  understood  that  the 
expenses  are  allowed  to  General 
MWeill. 

Mr  Sutherland  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  aUowance  in  the  bill  and 
against  the  amendment 

Mr  J.  W.  Taylor  said  the  only 
question  is,  if  you  will  reimburse 
your  contingent  fund  the  nioney 
which  has  been  taken  out  of  it. 
If  you  dO|  the  contingent  fund  is 
made  whole ;  if  not,  your  contb- 
gent  fund  is  short.    It  is  not  a 

Suestion  if  you  will  pay  General 
I'Neill.  He  has  received  his 
money;  and  if  you  direct  the  law 
officer  to  institute  a  suit  against 
General  M'Neill,  the  general  will 
produce  the  commission  of  the 
President — prove  that  he  has 
done  his  duty,  and  no  court  will 
compel  him  to  refund  a  cent. 
He  tncKJght,  therefore,  the  amend- 
ment irrelevant  and  would  vote 
against  it. 

Mr  Sterigere  now  called  for 
the  previous  question,  which  was 
seconded  by  a  majority  of  the 
House. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  then 
put  and  carried  [which  supersedes 
all  pendmg  amendment^,  J  and  the 
mam  question  was  put,  viz :  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  bill,  and 
carried  —  yeas  84,  nays  62. 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  also  appropria- 
ted to  carry  into  effect  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  removal  of  the 
Indians.  An  account  of  this  bill 
has  already  been  given  in  chapter 
third. 

Certain  sums,  being  unexpend- 
ed balances,  were  also  reappro- 
priated 


An    appropriation    was    abo 
made  for  the  partial  settlement 
of  a  claim  of  long  standing,  and 
which  involved  no  slight  poUtical 
feeling.    This  was  the  claim  for 
the  services  of  the  militja  of  Mas- 
sachusetts   during  t}ie  late  war 
with  Great  Britam.    This  claim 
had  been  objected  to  because  the 
Government  of  the  State  had  re- 
fused to  place  the  militia  under 
officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ;  and  though  in  some  in- 
stances their  services  were  such 
as  to  render  the  claim  undenia- 
ble, yet  no  distmction  had  been 
made  between  the  di&rent  class- 
es of  claims,  and  the  unadjusted 
account  had  hitherto  been  the 
subject  of  dbpute.    Now,  how- 
ever, an  appropriation  was  made 
of  lour  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
.  sand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  dollars,  for  the  payment  of 
all  claims  for  services  where  the 
militia  were  c^ed  out  to  repel 
invasion,  either  actual  or  where 
^ood  ground  existed  to  apprehend 
It :  2d.    Where  the  cailing  out 
wa9  recognised  by  the  F^eral 
Government :   3d.  Where  they 
were  called  out  and  served  under 
the  re<;|uisition  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  an  officer 
of  the  United  States. 

Appropriations  were  also  made 
for  the  internal  improvement  of 
the  country ;  but  from  the  pecur 
liar  importance  which  this  sub- 
ject assumed  towards  the  close 
of  the  session,  it  is  deemed  proper 
to  treat  of  this  class  of  appropri- 
ations in  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Progreu  of  Internal  ImproBement.  —  Act  of  1824.  —  Oppotkum 
to  System.  —  Omrst  of  Discusiion.  —  Presidents  Opmion.  — ^ 
Orleans  and  Buffalo  road  bill.  —  Survey  UU.  ^^  Discussim 
concerning  same.  —  Conditional  approval.  — MaysffiOe  road  bill; 
Beiected  —  Discussion  on  Message.  ^^  Washington  turnpike 
biU;  Me/ected.  —  Louisville  Canal  and  lAght'h^e  biUs ;  Re- 
tained. —  Harbor  biU. 


Fb£tious  to  the  accessioo  of 
Mr  Jefierson  to  the  Presidency^ 
the  necessities  of  the  country  and 
the  denuuids  upon  the  public 
treasury  growmg  out  of  the  debts 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  organ- 
isation of  the  gOTemmenty  had 
prevented  the  applicatioo  of  any 
part  uf  iho  pubkc  revenue  to  the 
puiposes  of  internal  improvement. 
No  questbn  was  maoe  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  make  such  application, 
because  more  urgent  demands 
upon  its  attention  had  prevented 
the  agitation  of  such  a  question. 

The  finances  of  the  country 
then  began  to  wear  a  more  pro- 
mising aspect  and  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury  left  the  Government  at 
liberty  toattend  to  other  demands, 
besides  those  of  primary  neces- 
sity. 

The  difficulty  of  access  to  the 
great  western  wilderness  from  the 
want  of  roads  soon  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  Congress, 


and  May  1st,  1802,  a  law  was 
passed,  making  appnqiriatioDs  for 
opening  roads  in  the  Northwest 
territory.  This  was  the  first  ap- 
propriation made  by  Congress  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  during  Mr 
Jefierson^s  administration,  it  was 
followed  up,  by  acts  raaUng  ap- 
propriations for  roads  from  Nasn- 
ville  to  Natches,  from  Georgia  to 
New  Orleans,  and  other  roads 
within  the  limits  of  States,  be- 
sides appropriations  for  the  Cura- 
berlana  road,  and  for  roads  with- 
in the  State  of  Ohio,  under  the 
act  of  March  3d,  1603,  appropri- 
ating S  per  cent  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  in  that  State, 
for  the  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provement. A  survey  of  the 
coast  was  also  authorized  and 
$50,000  appropriated  for  that 
object. 

A  report  was  also  made  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Gallatin,  in  answer 
to  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr 
J.  Q.  Adams,    in  1807,  which 
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gave  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject and  presented  a  digested  aod 
systematic  plan  for  the  iinprove- 
ment  of  the  country. 

Under  that  administration,  the 
poUcy  of  internal  improvement 
by  the  General  Government,  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  com- 
menced, and  it  was  thenceforward 
prosecuted  with  more  or  less  ac- 
tivity according  to  the  state  of  the 
public  finances. 

During  Mr  Madison's  adminis- 
tration, the  appropriations  for  this 
purpose  were  increased,  and  by 
the  act  of  May  11th,  1613,  a 
survey  was  authorized  of  the 
main  post  road  from  Robinstown 
in  Mame,  to  St  Mary's  in  Geor- 
gia. 

While  Mr  Monroe  was  at  the 
head   of  the  Government,  these 
appropriations  were  still  further 
augmented,  and    surveys    were 
ordered  of  the  interior  rivers,  and 
roads  were  opened  by  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  —  all   indicating 
the  growing   prosperity  of  the 
nation  and  the  increasing  attention 
of  the  ffovemmcntto  this  subject. 
A  check  was  indeed  given  to  the 
policy  by  the  veto,   which  Mr 
Monroe  in    1832,  put  upon  the 
bill   authorizing    the    collection 
of  tolls,  for  the  preservation  and 
repair  of  the  Cfumberland  road. 
This  veto  was   founded  on  an 
opinion,  that  Congress  had   not 
a  complete  right  of  jurisdiction 
and  sovereignty  over  the  soil  for 
the  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ment,   which  he  considered  as 
distinct  from  the  power  to  make 
appropriations  for  that  end,  with 
the  consent  of  the  States,  through 
which  the  road  or  canal  should 
pass. 


In  this  opinion  the  Prendent 
dififered  from  his  cabbet,  and  al- 
though his  veto  was  sustained  by 
an  additonal  message,  setlliKg 
forth  at  length  his  reasons  for  bis 
opinion,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
he  subsequently  changed  bis 
views  of  the  questkm,  as  the  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  the  acts  of 
April  30tfi,  1824,  (to  which  he 
assented)  are  at  variance  vwth  the 
strict  construction  of  the  powers 
of  Congress  contended  for  in  his 
veto  message. 

This  act,  which  appropriated 
$30,000  for  the  necessary  surveys, 
plans  and  estimates  of  such  roads 
and  canals  as  were  deemed  by 
the  President  of  natfonal  impor- 
tance; and  also  authorised  the 
employment  ofthe  engineer  corps 
in  that  service,  was  justly  regarded 
as  the  deliberate  adoption  of  a 
s)'stem  of  internal  improvement. 
It  was  indeed  only  an  initiatory 
step ;  but  the  direcnon  to  lay  the 
estimates  before  Congress,  plainly 
indicated,  that  it  was  die  intention 

of    the  Govemtncnt   tO   act  el!I- 

ciently,  and  that  in  the  bdief  of 
Congress  the  time  had  arrived, 
when  he  resources  ofthe  country 
could  not  be  more  advantage- 
ously employed  than  in  improving 
the  channels  of  ,commimication 
between  different  portions  of  the 
Union.  The  engineer  corps  was 
accordingly  ordered  upon  that 
service,  and  Mr  Adams,  when  he 
assumed  the  oflSce  of  chief  mag- 
istrate, intimated  his  determina- 
tion to  give  efl^t  so  far  as  fell 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department,  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  Congress ;  and  also 
an  entire  conviction  of  the  ex* 
pediency   of  the  policy  and  ,  fbo 
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ooBstkntliiMlkf  of  the  power* 
This  fraok  exposition  of  his 
views  remoired  a  difficulty,  which 
had  preveDled  many  apfsopria* 
tioaa  during  the  preceding  ad- 
miaistrationi  and  Congress  took 
into  immediate  consideration  those 
plans  of  internal  improveraent, 
that  were  deemed  of  the  most 
immediate  importance. 

During  that  administraiioo,  ac- 
cordingtyt  more  appropriations 
were  made  for  that  purpose,  and 
a  greater  impulse  was  given  by 
the  Government  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  country,  than 
in  all  the  preceding  admmistra- 
tions.  It  was  indeed  one  of  its 
distinguishing  characteristics,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
awaken  the  hostility,  which  was 
wag^d  against  it,  from  its  organi- 
zation. 

The  Representatives  from  the 
Soutbem  States,  excepting  Sooth 
Carolina,  had  generally  evinced 
great  repugnance  to  the  exercise 
of  this  povner  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Government,  as  one  not 
authorised  by  the  Constitution. 
All  power  vested  b  that  Govern- 
meat,  they  an^oed,  must  be  eiUier 
q>eeifically  granted  by  the  Codh 
stittttion,  or  incidental  to  some 
power  specifically  granted.  No 
power  to  make  internal  improve- 
ment was  to  be  found  amoQg  the 
specified  powers,  nor  was  it  in- 
cidental to  any  of  those  powers. 

Tboee  who  maintained  that  the 
power  existed  in  the  General 
Goirenunent  contended,  that  it 
was  derived  1st,  from  the  power 
to  establish  post  roads;  2d,  from 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  Sutes ;  3d,  from,  the 
power  to  make  and  carry  on.wary 
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and  as  oneof  the  necessary  means- 
to  construct  roads  and  canals  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  and 
munitions;  4th,  from  the  power 
to  lay  uxes  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  5th,  from  the  power  to 
pass  all  laws  necessaiy  to  cany 
into  e&ct  its  constitudonal  powers, 
and  6tii,  from  the  power  to  make 
all  needful  rules  respecting  the 
public  territory. 

As  in  most  constitutional  dis- 
otissions,  both  parties  were  fixed 
in  their  own  conclusions,  and  al« 
though  those  who  denied  the 
power  were  invariably  overmied 
in  Congress,-  they  were  no  less* 
clamorous  in  protesting  against 
its  exercise  as  one  of  the  striking 
mxx>&  of  the  tendency  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  corrup* 
tion  and  consdidadoo* 

The  question  of  the  eyiiediency 
of  exercising  such  a  power  by 
Congress  was  also  strongly  ques- 
tioned, and  it  was  predicted  that 
it  would  be  productive  of  dis  en- 
skwsand  improper  combinations 
in  the  legislature ;  great  extrava-* 
gance    in    the    expenditure    of 
public  moneys;  accumulation  of 
power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  would  render  the 
State  Governments  mere  depen- 
dencies upon  its  generosity  or 
eaprioe,  and  that  it  would  place  at 
its  command  a  host  of  cpntractors, 
engineers,  toll  gatherers  and  su- 
perintendents, who  would  exer- 
cise a  coatrol  in  the  kxsal  elections 
incompatible   with  the   indepen- 
dence of  the  State  GovemmenU. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  neces- 
sity of  these  improvements ;  the 
inability  of  the  Sute  Govemmejits 
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or  of  private  associatioiis  to  exe- 
cute them ;  tind  their  tendency 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union 
were  eloquently  pourtt^yed ;  and 
it  was  aptly  replied  that  any  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  danger  to 
the  independence  of  the  State 
Governments,  or  -of  dissensbns  or 
improper  combinations  in  Con- 
gress, or  of  eartravagawt  expendi- 
tures on   account  of  appropria- 
tions of  this  character,  was  just  as 
applicable  to  the  system  of  forriB- 
cations  or  to  any  appropriadons 
for  local  objects  undeniably  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Genial 
Government. 

That   the  srubject    matter  of 
legislation,  if  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress,  must 
be  left  to  its  discretion,  and  how- 
ever much  that  discretion  might 
be  abused,  its  abuse  did  not  ef- 
fect the    consdtutional    question 
which  necessarily  depended  upon 
reasons  of  a  different  kind.    The 
remedy  for  an  abuse  of  power 
was  vested  in  the  people,  and  a 
sufficient  check  would  be  ftMind  in 
the  periodical  elections  to  prevent 
all  tendency  to  extravagance  or 
cormptidh  in  the  exercise  of  a 
power  so  indispensable  lo  the  pros- 
perity t>f  Ae  country. 

While  this  discussion  as  to  the 
expedieney  and  constitutionality 
of  the  power  was  renewed  widi 
nnusual  animatioQ,  during  Mr 
Adams'  administration,  the  oppo- 
nents of  internal  improvement 
seensed  to  have  forgotten,  that 
the  opposing  candidate  to  the  in- 
cumbent had  evinced,  while  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States 
quite  as  latitudinarian  opinions  on 
tliis  disputed  point.  His  votes  on 
eertaia  biHs   mdcbg  appropria- 


tions for  roads  and  canals  were 
not  only  in  fiivor  of  the  system  of 
surveys  as  established  by  the  act 
of  1824,  but  also  in  favor  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock  of  private 
canal  companies  and  of  appropri- 
ations for  roads  within  the  limits 
of  particular  States.    This    he- 
terodoxy was  overkioked,  or  in- 
dulging in  the  hope,  that  the  con- 
stitutional principles  of  that  can- 
didate were   not    yet  definitely 
setded,  or  that  as  the  representa- 
tive of    a  reforming  party,  he 
might  be  induced  to  make  them 
more  conformable  to  their  own 
politicalcreed,  the  Southern  States 
and  those  of  the  same  party  in 
the  nordi  yielded  him  their  most 
ardent  support,  undaunted  by  the 
fact,  that  he  was  represented  in 
the  Western  and  IMTiddle  Slates  as 
the   friend  of  internal  improve- 
ment and  that  these  votes  were 
appealed  to  as  conclusive  evidence 
ot  his  sentiments.    His  inaucural 
mess^  gave  no  indicatioD  of  any 
change   of  opinion,  but   amply 
advanced  the  oracular  propoation 
that  Mntemal  improvement  aadtbe 
diffiision  of  knovrtedge,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  promoted  by  the  con- 
stitutional acts  of    the  Federal 
Government  are  of  high  impor- 
tance.'   In  the  message  al  the 
openjpgof  Coi^ress,  be  first  man- 
itested  an  unwiUingnessto  tfae  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  by  CongresB ; 
but  his  recommendation  of  an 
apportionment    of    the    surpkis 
revenue  among  the  Stales,  as  a 
substitate   for  internal  improve- 
ment by  the  Federal  Govemmaot 
was  scarcely  r^arded  as  a  mea- 
sure seriously  contemplated. 

As  the  sesrion  advanced,  how- 
ever, the  divisions  oa  the  passage 
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of  c«rtftiii  \SSiB  authorising  inter- 
nal imtiroveiiieDts  began  to  indi- 
cate, mx  DO  support  of  these 
Ulk  coakl  be  expected  from  the 
more  confidential  Mends  of  the 
Execntire  and  that  the  eause  of 
internal  impro?eoient  would  be 
left  chieflj  to  the  care  of  the  op- 
position. Many  however  who 
were  classed  among  the  supporters 
of  the  administration  were  staunch 
advocates  of  internal  inprove- 
ment  and  so  vitally  important  did 
they  deem  the  assertion  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  on  this  ques- 
tion, that  in  one  instance,  after  the 
rejection  of  a  bill  of  this  charac- 
ter by  too  strong  a  vote  to  hope 
for  its  final  passage,  they  voted 
m  favor  of  its  reconsideration  to 
prevent  any  inference  being  drawn 
as  to  the  motive  which  influenced 
their  votes.  This  occurred  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  m  re- 
ference to  a  bill  brought  forward 
early  in  the  session  to  construct 
a  national  road  from  BuAlo  to 
New  Orleans. 

After  much  discussion  concent 
ing  this  UU,  on  the  14  th  of  April, 
the  previous  craestion  was  called 
for,  and  the  House  decided  by  a 
vote  of  88  yeasy  150  nays,  that  it 
should  not  be  read  a  third  time. 
Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  then  rose 
and  congratulating  the  House  on 
this  decision,  observed  that  it  bad 
achieved  (^ory  enough  fer  one 
day  and  moved  an  aqoumment. 
Tins  observation  ofibnded  man^. 
who  voted  against  the  bill,  as  it 
seemed  to  phKse  its  rejection  up- 
dk  the  ground  of  its  bdng  con- 
sidered tmooustitutional,  whereas 
dieir  votes  were  given  simply  in 
reference  to  Ae  espediency  of 
cncknig  Aispofltctilar  road. 


The  motion  to  adjourn  tliua 
asked  was  accordingly  negatived, 
78  yeas.  111  nays, and  &e next 
day  upon  motion  ojf  Mr  Spencer 
of  New  York,  the  House  deter- 
mined to  reconsider  the  bill,  99 
^eaa,  91  nays.  As  it  was  not 
intended  to  press  the  passage  of 
the  biU,  a  motion  was  then  raad^ 
that  it  lie  on  the  table,  and  car- 
ried, 94  yeas,  88  nays. 

The  discussion  was  again  re- 
newed upon  the  consideraticxi  of 
the  bill,  making  appropriation  for 
examinations  and  surveys.  This 
bill  was  taken  up  in  the  House  on 
the  25th  of  March,  when  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr  McDuffie,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  took  up  the  bill  mak*' 
ing  appropriations  for  examma- 
tioBS  and  surveys,  be,  viz : 

For  definying  the  expenses  in- 
cidental to  making  examinatioas 
and  surveys  for  national  works 
undertheactofdOth  April,  1834, 
and  also  for  arrearages  on  account 
of  surveys  in  18S6,  1837,  and 
1828,  30,000  doHars ; 

For  completing  the  Cumber- 
land Road  from  Zanesvilte  to 
Cohmibus,  91,000  dollars ; 

For  continuing  the  road  ttom 
Detroit  to  Fort  Gratiot,  7,000 
dollars ; 

For  continuing  the  road  from 
Detroit  to  Saganaw  Bay,  7,000 
dollars; 

For  continniog  the  road  from 
Detroit  to  Chksago,  8,000  dol- 
lars; 

For  completbg  the  road  fi^m 
Pen8ac(rfatoSt  Augustme,  10,000 
-dollars; 

For  completing  the  survey  and 
estimate  of  a  canal  to  connect  the 
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w«iart  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mr  Mercer  also  e^assed  h» 

Gulf    f  Mexico,  10,400  dollars,  hope  that  no  sudden  impulaecaua- 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr  ed  by  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 

Wicklifie.  man  from  Kentucky^  wouldbdoce 

Mr   McDuffie  said    that  the  the  House  to  adopt  the  amend- 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  roent.    He  .adverted  to  charges 

had  determined  to  make  the  ap-  which  had  been  formerly  made  of 

propriation  this  year,  but  there  was  improper  expenditures  in  these 

a  disposition  in  the  Committee  to  surveys,  chargi&s  which  he  said 

discountenance  any  excess  of  ex-  had  never  been,  in  aay  single  in- 

penditure  on  these  objects.  stance  supported  by  anything  like 

Mr  Hall,    remarking  on  the  a  plausible  argument.  Hemstanc- 

term  '  National  objects,'  asked  if  ed  the  Chesapeake  and    Ohio 

there  was  not  a  national  object  to  Canal,  to  show  that  the  Grovem- 

which  the  revenue  could  be  pro-  ment  was  not  subject  to  caU  after 

perly  and  beneficially  applied ;  he  call  for  the  same  oUect.   For  that 

meant  the  payment  of  the  national  canal,  which  the  Engineers  esti- 

debt.    That  was  the  only  national  mated  at  eieht  millions,  CoQgress 

object  in  his  view.  ^  Mr  Hemphill  had  subscribed  one  million.    No 

stated  that  the  present  appropria-  second  application  had  been  made 

tion  was  partly  required  to  com-  and  he  would  say  further,  that  no 

fleiesurveysalready  commenced,  second  call  would  be  made  on 

[e  thought  the  appropriation  of  Congress  to  aid  the  eastern  sec- 

$30,000  insufficient :  and  moved  tion  of  the  work,  estimated  at  eight 

to  add  $5000.  millions.    He  stated  that  tbeee 

Mr  IneersoU  expressed  his  re**  surveys  are  made  for  the  purpose 
gretthattoegeotlemanfromPenn«»  ofobtaicing knowledge; and  with- 
sylvania  had  moved  u>  increase  out  that  knowledge  we  must  legi»-. 
the  sum.  He  suted  that  it  had.  late  in  the  dark,  and  the  pobUc 
been  the  practice,  till  this  year,  money  would  be  wasted,  in  larger 
to  pay  the  arrearages^  as  well  as  suras,  in  useless  discussions  as  to 
the  current  expenses  out  of  this  the  routes  of  roads  and  canals« 
30,000  dollars;  but  he  under-  Mr  Lea  suggested  to  Mr  Wick- 
stood  that  this  year  die  Depart-  lifie,  to  enlaige  his  proposition,  so 
meat  had  ordered  only  the  current  as  to  include  aU  objects  wbich 
expenses  out  of  the  30,000dolhin.  may  be  recommeDded  by  either 

Mr  Hemphill    withdrew    his  House  of  Congress. 

^£r^^  *o  unend;  Mr  Ellsworth  thougbtttba  fim. 

Mr  Wicklifie  moved    so    to  itation  unjust:  and  unreaaooabk. 

amend  the  bill  as  to  confine  the  If  there  aie  objectswUofaareiQar 

appropnation  10  surveys  of  nation-  tknal,  yet  to  be  ooannraBoed,  it 

al  works  which  have  been  com¥  wouki  be  uigustto  postpontben 

nmced  and  are  not  oomjdeted.  because  they  had:not  been  bmin. 

Mr  Clay  opposed  the  amend-  Mr    Wicklifie  aoQC|iled    iIm 

ment,  the  object  of  these  surveys  amendmentof  Mr  Lea  aa.a  niod^ 

^°^u*^?T®  d»t   information  ificatkm  of  Us  anedmeBtt 

on  wtaflh  Cottgrasa  may  finrnd  The  qnealMBwia  then  putCB 

legislation.  lli^  amendment  as  modified,  and 
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decided  in  the  negative — yeas 
50,  nays  66. 

The  bin  having  been  reported 
to  the  House  was  again  taken  up 
on  the  3 1st  of  March,  when  Mr 
Wtckliffe  moved  to  amend  the  bill 
in  the  danse  appropriating  money 
for  surveys,  by  addmg  a  proviso, 
that  the  sum  appropnated  should 
be  expended  on  works  heretofore 
directed,  or  which  mav  be  directed 
by  either  House  of  Congress. 

Mr  EUsworth  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  amendment  would  not  be 
adopted.  He  reminded  the  House 
that  it  had  been  customary  to  pass 
an  appropriation  of  this  kind 
annually ;  and  he  desired  that  it 
be  applied  on  the  usual  principle, 
that  the  same  discretion,  which  had 
been  hitherto  given  to  the  proper 
department  in  the  disbursement  of 
this  money,  should  still  be  given  to 
them.  He  argued  against  the  pro- 
posed change  as  inexpedient,  un- 
just and  unreasonable. 

It  seemed  to  contemplate  that 

whenever  a  jpropoottioii  for  any  ap» 

propriation  tor  any  perticnlar  work 
is  made,  the  sidnject  is  to  undergo 
adiscussioti  in  this  House;  and 
members  are  to  be  called  on  to 
decide,  with  die  superficial  know* 
ledge  diey  must  be  supposed  to 
possess,  on  the  preference  of  mak- 
ing a  survey  for  a  route  Aere, 
over  that  for  a  roate  there.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  amend* 
raent  would  not  prevail. 

Mr  McDuffie  repeated  »the  ob- 
jections be  had  uj^ed  against  this 
Tmitatian  at  the  kst  session,  when 
a  similar  proposition  was  n^tiv- 
ed  by  a  vote  of  four  to  one.-  If 
this  limitatioD  should  be  adopted, 
every  member  wiU  have  his  own 
peculiar  project  carried  through 


or  no  propositions  tnB  pass.  Com- 
plaint had  been  made  that  the 
works  begun  were  not  national, 
yet  it  was  proposed  to  compel  the 
Government  to  complete  them  in- 
stead of  taking  up  others  which 
might  be  national.  It  was  4iere- 
fore  an  unreasonable  proposition, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
adopted. 

Mr  Wickliffe  defended  his 
amendment  on  the  ground  gene- 
rally of  the  abuse  which  the  present 
mode  led  to,  the  unimportant  na- 
ture of  the  works  which  it  enabled 
members  to  procure  to  be  under- 
taken, &c. 

Mr  Martin  stated  that,  although 
opposed  to  the  system,  he  was  ' 
still  more  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment, in  its  present  form.  If 
the  system  was  to  be  continued, 
he  was  for  leaving  its  exercise 
where  it  was  now,  to  the  Execu^ 
tive,  and  to  keep  this  House  as 
clearas  possible  of  the  contention,  . 
and  the  agitation  which  it  was  cal- 
culated tu  produoo  hare.  He  then 
moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
by  striking  out,  *  <m*  such  as  may 
hereafter  be  directed  by  either 
House  of  Congress.' 

Mr  Trezvant  made  some  re- 
marks against  the  commitment  of 
a  discretion  to  the  Departments 
as  to  the  direction  of  any  surveys. 
He  wished  to  eonfine  the  ap(nt»pri- 
ation  to  such  surveys  as  have  been 
commenced,  and  that  the  House 
should  afterwards  decide  on  the 
propriety  of  new  ones.  He  argu- 
ed at  some  length  in  explanation  of 
his  views,  and  hoped  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  would  not  be  adapted. 

Mr  Hall  oppoeed  the  whole  sys- 
tem, die  amendment  as  well  as 


IM 
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Ibe  bill  itself.  If  he  took  the 
ameDdment  of  Mr  Martin,  the  re- 
mainder of  MrWicklifTe's  amend- 
ment would  contain  enough  to  in- 
volve ait  his  principles.  He  could 
vote  fbr  none  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed. 

Sfr  Mercer  su^ested  that  many 
survejrs  had  been  ordered  by  Con- 
gress which  have  not  yet  been 
commenced.  And  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  relieve 
the  Executive  of  all  responsibility 
whatever. 

The  amendment  moved  by  Mr 
Martin  to  the  amendment,  was 
then  negatived. 

Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  suggested  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  so 
as  to  strike  out  the  words  *  either 
House  of,'  so  as  to  read  —  shall 
be  directed  by  Congress. 

Mr  Wickliffe  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  modification. 

Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  then  moved 
his  proposition  as  an  amendment. 

Mr  Dravton  stated  that  his 
opinion  had  alwuyii  been  that  the 
act  of  1824,  authorizing  this  ex- 
penditore  for  surveys,  was  uncon<- 
atitutional.  He  consequently  was 
opposed  to  all  appropriations  for 
these  objects ;  but  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  for  reasons  he 
stated  — the  chief  of  which  was 
that  it  would  tend  to  prevent  abuses 
in  the  eocecutbti  ot  the  act,  and 
contending  that  works  beginning 
and  ending  in  the  same  State, 
eould  not  be  deemed  national,  but 
manv  such  under  the  present  sys- 
tem had  been  undertaken. 

Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  enforced 
the  propriety  of  the  amendment 
he  had  oflfered.  The  vote  of  this 
House  is  the  vote  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  while 


that  of  the  Senate  is  the  vote  of 
the  representatives  of  the  States ; 
and  he  wished  to  unite  both.  He 
declared  himself  utterly  opposed 
to  the  whole  system,  and  eveiy 
scheme,  surtrey,  and  appropria- 
tion under  it. 

Mr  Mercer  advocated  the  pow- 
er of  the  Government  to  make 
these  surveys,  and  the  practice 
which  had  prevailed  unoer  that 
power,  denying  peremptorily  that 
It  had  led  to  any  abuses,  although 
the  allegation  was  so  often  repeat- 
ed,  and  arguing  that  a  work  com- 
mencing and  ending  in  a  State 
might  be,  and  often  was  strictly 
national ;  many  eases  of  which  he 
cited ;  among  others,  he  main- 
tained that  if  aline  of  canals  from 
Maine  to  Georgia  was  a  national 
work,  anv  part  of  that  line,  how- 
ever small,  is  national.  The  whole 
work  cannot  be  completed  at 
once;  it  must  be  constructed  in 
detail  and  in  parts.  The  Buflalo 
and  New  Orleans  road,  he  con- 
siderod  as  iratfonal,  wbetber  it  was 
cot  up  in  decimal  parts,  or  viewed 
as  a  whole.  He  said  he  had 
careful^  invq^gated  the  practice 
of  the  Department,  and  be  be- 
lieved it  to  be  free  from  abuse. 
Even  in  a  case  which  he  had  four 
years  ago  considered  the  most 
doubtful,  he  had  subsequently 
satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no 
ground  fbr  doubt.  To  objections 
on  the  score  of  local  interests  be- 
ing too  influential,  he  replied  that 
in  time  of  war  it  was  as  important 
a  power  which  regulated  the  di- 
rection of  an  army,  as  that  which 
gives  the  direction  of  a  road. 
The  western  pan  of  tlie  State  of 
New  York  had  entirely  sprung  up 
under  the  fostering  influence  of 
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the  late  war,  as  millioDs  bad  been 
expended  tbere^  la  consequence 
of  the  march  of  troops  there. 
Yet  no  one  contended  that  in  that 
case  the  (jovemment  should  be 
controlled  lest  the  local  bteresta 
of  one  section  should  be  preferred 
to  those  of  aix>ther. 

Mr  Ambrose  Spencer  stated 
that  the  question  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  make  these 
surveysi  was  settled  by  the  act  of 
1824,  and  that  it  was  useless  now 
to  make  it  a  subject  of  discussion. 
He  was  opposed  to  imposing  upon 
the  present  administration  a  lim* 
itation  which  had  not  been  impos- 
ed on  their  predecessors.  He 
declared  himself  adverse  to  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment, 
as  weU  as  to  the  amendment* 
He  expressed  his  concurrence  in 
the  views  which  had  fallen  from 
the  last  speaker,  and  controverted 
the  idea  that  works  confined  en- 
tirely to  particular  States  were 
necessarily  not  nadonal,  cases  of 
which  he  cited. 

Mr  Ir^in  of  Penn.  expressed 
his  hope  that  both  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gendaman  from  Kenr 
tucky  and  that  of  die  gentleman 
from  Va.  would  be  rejected. 

Mr  Mallary  contended  that  it 
was  due  to  the  President,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  military  force, 
to  give  to  him  an  entire  command 
over  those  works  which  are  con* 
nected  with  the  military  defimce 
of  the  country.  He  could,  b  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  lead  to 
noore  full  and  OMMre  satisfactory 
results,  than  we  can  ever  be 
brought  to  by  )istwn|  to  the  eon<- 
tending  claims  of  Qonmctioginter*^ 
eats  in  the  House,  There  was 
no  reason  &^  imposing  this  fimita- 
tion  on  the  present  Executive. 


Mr  Barrioger  said  the  adoption 
of  the  am^ment  could  only 
lead  to  a  multiplication  of  surveys, 
and  he  argued  briefly  to  show  the 
inexjpediency  of  the  amendments. 

Ipe  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  negatived  —  yeas  72, 
nays  96. 

'  The  question  was  then  taken 
on  the  amendment  pf  Mr  Wick- 
lifie,  and  decided  in  the  negative 
—  76  yeas.  111  nays. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a 
third  reading — 121  yeas,  64 
nays,  and  having  bera  passed  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  concur- 
rence. 

In  the  Senate,  it  was  amended 
by  two  additionad  sections,  appro- 
priating $100,000  for  opening 
the  Cumberland  road  west  « 
ZanesvUIe;  $60,000  forcontm- 
uin'g  it  through  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana ;  $40,000  for  continuing  it 
through  Illinois:  and  $32,400 
for  opening  it  from  St  Louis  to 
Jefferson  City  in  Missouri,  and 
also  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  superintendence  of  that  road  in 
those  States,  upon  the  same  terms 
as  those  superintending  the  road 
in  Ohio.  These  amendments 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Senate ; 
yeas  26,  nays  16. 

An  appropriation  of  $15,000 

.  was  also  maae  for  arrearages  4m 

account  of  the  Cumbedaod  road. 

An  amendnient  was  also  offered 
by  Mr  Dickerson,  to  suike  out 
the  appropriation  for  the  survey 
of  a  canal  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic.  This 
was  ngected,  15  yeas,  31  nays, 
and  the  bill  was  passed  the  next 
day  XApril  17th)  26  yeas,  17 
nays. 

In  the  H6use  the  amendments 
were  concurred  in  except  those 
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providing  for  the  contiauation  of 
the  Cumberland  road  from  St 
Louis  to  Jeflbrson  City.    Those 

Eirts  were  stricken  out  in  the 
ouae,  on  the  29th  of  May,  and 
the  Senate  having  concurred,  the 
bill  was  sent  to  the  President  for 
his  sanction. 

He  had  now  taken  his  stand  on 
the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ment—(the  message  rejecting 
the  bill  for  constructing  the  Mays* 
ville  road,  having  been  transmitted 
on  the  27th  of  May,)  —  and 
having  there  set  up  certain  dis- 
tinctions between  national  and  lo- 
cal improvements,  to  justify  his  re- 
jection of  that  bill,  he  undertook 
to  approve  of  this  bill  with  a  quali- 
fication. This  qualification  con- 
sisted in  a  reference  to  a  message 
sent  to  the  House,  together  with 
the  bill,  wherein  he  declared  that 
as  the  section  appropriated  j^8000 
for  the  road  from  Detroit  to  Chi- 
cago might  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  application  of  the  ap- 
propriation to  continue  the  road 
beyond  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
he  desired  ^  to  be  understood  as 
having  approved  the  bill  with  the 
understanding,  that  the  road  is 
not  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  said  territory.' 

This  messi^e  exemplified  in  a 
striking  manner  the  crude  and  un- 
settled notions  of  the  President 
and  of  his  constitutional  advisers 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  duties  of  the 
Executive.  The  President  by  the 
Constitution  is  vested  with  the 
right  of  returning  bills,  that  he 
does  not  choose  to  sanction,  with 
his  objections  to  the  Hoode  where 
they  originated.  Here  the  bill 
is  laconsidered  and  unless  it  is 


sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds 
of  both  Houses,  it  does  not 
become  a  law.  Thb  right  of  the 
President,  however,  b  a  mere 
naked  right  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval. He  cannot  annex  any 
conditions  or  qualifications  to 
his  approval.'  Still  less  can  he 
undertake  to  give  any  particular 
construction  to  a  law  at  the  time 
of  his  approval.  The  President 
however  seemed  to  think  other- 
wise, and  notwithstanding  the  sec- 
tion directed  the  application  of 
this  appropriation  to  a  road  ex- 
tending from  Detroit  in  Michigan, 
to  Chicago  in  Illinois,  he  under- 
took to  limit  its  application  to 
such  part  of  the  road  as  was 
within  Michigan,  and  to  imagine 
that  that  declaration  of  his,  that 
he  would  so  apply  it,  rendered 
the  appropriation  constitutionally 
within  the  power  of  Congress. 

No  declaration  of  his  could 
make  such  an  appropriation  con- 
stitutional, unless  Congress  was 
originally  authorized  to  make  the 
appropriation  as  made  in  the  bill. 
Il  not  so  authorized,  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  returned  the  bill 
with  his  objections,  and  a  declara- 
tion, that  he  would  apply  an  un- 
constitutional appropriation  upon 
a  constitutional  ohject,  was  super- 
adding to  a  legislative  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  a  breach  of  bis 
own  duty  as  the  chief  executive 
magistrate  of  the  Union.  This 
difm^ulty  was  occasioned  by  the 
views  expressed  in  his  Message 
rejecting  the  Maysville  and  Lex- 
ington road  biU,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  second  part  of  this 
volume,  page  22. 

This  bill,  which  originated  in 
the  House,  where  it  was  reported 
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February  34tb,  authorized  a  sub- 
scription to  tbe  stock  of  the  Mays- 
ville  and  Lexington  road  Com^ 
pany.  It  was  passed  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  on 
the  26th  of  April,  and  on  the  28th 
of  April,  it  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  96Jyeas,  87  nays. 
The  next  day  Mr  Martin  of  South 
Carolina  moved  that  it  be  laid  on 
the  table,  which  was  negatived, 
85  yeas,  102  nays.  The  pre- 
vious Question  being  then  called 
for  by  Mr  Crockett,the  bill  passed, 
102  yeas,  85  nays,  and  was  sent 
lo  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 

In  that  body  Mr  Forsyth  moved 
when  it  came  up  for  considera- 
tion (May  14th)  to  strike  out  the 
ist  section  of  the  bill,  but  the 
motion  was  rejected,  yeas  18, 
nays  25.  The  next  day  the  bill 
was  passed,  yeas  24,  nays  18,  and 
oo  the  19th  of  May,  it  was  signed 
and  sent  to  the  President.  The 
President  retained  the  bill  until 
tiie  27tb,  when  he  returned  it  to 
the  House  with  his  objections, 
as  set  forth  at  length  in  his  mes- 
sage before  referred  to. 

According  to  this  message  he 
seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  un- 
der the  Constitution,  Congress 
can  in  no  case  construct  or  pro- 
mote any  works  of  internal  im- 
provement within  the  limits  of  a 
State  provided  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  territory  occupied  by  them  be 
necessary  for  their  preservation 
and  use. 

As  to  the  appropriation  of 
money  in  aid  ot  such  works, 
when  undertaken  by  State  au- 
thority surrendering  the  claim  of 
jurisdiction,  the  message  advances 
the  opinion,  that  by  the  practkal 
ixmstraction  of  the  Federal  Con- 
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stitutk>n.  Congress  has  acquired 
the  power  to  appropriate  money 
in  aid  of  works^  of  mtemal  im- 
provement provided  such  works 
be  '  of  a  general  not  k)cal  —  na- 
tional not  State  character.'  The 
work  in  question  he  considered 
of  the  latter  class,  and  he  there- 
fore returned  tbe  bill  authorizing 
the  subscription  to  its  stock  to  the 
House  where  it  originated.  Be- 
sides this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
President  went  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  expediency  pf  enter- 
ing upon  a  system  of  internal 
improvement  and  by  reasons  re- 
ferring to  the  liquidation  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  and  tbe  extravagant  char- 
acter of  certain  proposed  improve- 
ments indicated  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility to  the  exercise  of  the  power 
by  Congress. 

The  reading  of  this  message 
produced  great  excitements  in 
Congress.  Many  of  the  friends 
of  the  President  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  from  the  west,  had 
relied  upon  his  adhering  to  his 
former  opinions  on  this  question, 
and  this  message  first  forced  upon 
their  minds  a  conviction  as  un-  * 
welcome  as  it  was  unexpected. 

The  consideration  of  the  sub-  * 
ject  was  postponed  until  the  next 
day  (May  28th,)  when  the  House 
proceeded  to  the  reconsideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  notwithstanding  ^ 
tbe  objections  of  the  President. 
The  Constitution,  in  such  cases 
requires  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  con- 
firm the  bill. 

Mr  Daniel  said,  he  had  sup- 
ported the  measure  condemned 
by  the  message,  but,  as  a  co-or- 
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ffinate  branch  of  the  Government 
has  called  on  this  body  to  stop 
their  career,  he,  for  one,  was 
disposed  to  give  the  people  of  the 
nation  an  opportunity  to  consider, 
coolly  and  dispassionately,  the 
objections  urged  by  the  Presi- 
dent against  the  mode  of  appro- 
priating  money  to  objects  not 
national.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  the 
Executive  of  a  nation  has  inter- 
posed his  authority  to  stop  ex- 
travagant and  ruinous  appropria- 
tions. He  was  elected  on  the 
principle  of  economy  and  reform ; 
and  ii  the  representatives  of  the 
people  refuse  to  him  a  proper 
support,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
object  for  which  he  was  elected 
can  be  obtained.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  the  servant 
of  a  free  and  independent  people, 
and  in  obedience  to  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  their  will,  he  has  laid 
this  subject  before  them.  They 
will  have  to  pass  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  views,  and  I  feel 
disposed,  out  of  respect  to  them 
and  the  President,  to  give  them 
an  opportunity. 

Mr  Daniel  said  he  was  in  ikvor 
of  internal  improvement :  but  the 
system,  as  it  has  heretofore  been 
carried  on  and  pursued,  was  bet- 
ter calculated  to  destroy  than  to 
promote  it.  The  House  had 
been  admonished,  on  a  former 
occasion,  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr  Storrs),  that  the 
friends  of  the  system  were  break- 
ing it  down  I^  their  extravagance 
and  folly.  It  was  clear,  from.^ 
the  message,  that  if  the  system 
was  pursued  as  it  had  been  at- 
tempted at  the  present  seision, 
this  nation  would  soon  be  iniolv- 


ed  in  a  large  and  immenae  na- 
tional debt.  The  members  o( 
Congress  would  understand  each 
other — if  not  corruptly,  the  ef- 
fect would  be  the  same ;  thejr 
would  vote  for  each  other's  pro- 
jects without  regard  to  the  public 
good.  A  host  of  federal  officers 
would  be  created  to  superintend 
the  collection  of  tolls,  and  the 
repairing  and  amending  those 
improvements.  The  tax  on  the 
people  would  be  increased,  until 
their  leaders  would  be  as  great 
as  they  are  in  any  despotic  gov- 
ernment on  earth.  Besides,  it 
would  end  in  corruption  b^ond 
control.  The  members  of  this 
House  cannot  now  read  all  the 
documents  printed  and  laid  01/ 
the  tables.  This  system  will  pro- 
duce a  swarm  of  officers  and  ac- 
counts without  end.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  can 
never  .examine  them — the  offi- 
cers become  irresponsible  and 
corrupt,  and  it  will  produce  con- 
solidation of  the  Government.  If 
the  system  is  to  be  persevered  in, 
let  us  adopt  one  that  \riU  not  be 
productive  of  this  evil. 

Mr  Stanberry  said  that,  in  the 
view  he  took  of  the  matter,  he 
considered  the  communication 
which  had  been  just  received,  as 
the  voice  of  the  rreaident's  nun- 
istry,  rather  than  that  of  die 
President  himself;  or,  toq^eak 
more  correcdy,  the  voice  of  his 
chief  minister.  The  hand  of  the 
'  great  maeician'  was  visible  in 
every  line  of  the  message.,  There 
was  notUog  candid,  nobbing  open, 
nothing  honest,  in  it.  As  one 
reason  wh^  the  Exeeudve  re- 
jects the  bdl,  he  angns  the  ex- 
travagaaee  <rf  iUs  Congneas  ae 
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httvingbeenso  great  that  there 
will  not  be  monejr  enough  id  the 
TreasQfy  to  meet  the  soiaU  ap- 
propriation contained  in  the  re- 
jected bill.     And  as  an  evidence 
ef  die  correctness  of  such  appre- 
hension, die  appendix  contains  a 
list  of  aJI  the  bills  which  have 
been  reported  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the   House,    but  not  passed. 
These  are  relied  upon  in  the  ar- 
gument as  if  they  had  passed  and 
become  laws.     When  it  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us,  that  most  of 
these  bttts  are  aoiy  evidence  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Committees 
bj  wiiom  they  were  reported; 
and  there  is  not  even  a  probabili- 
ty that  they  will  ever  become 
laws.    Among  the  bills  of  this 
deacriptkm,  contained  in  the  ap- 
pendix, is  the  bill  reported  in  the 
Senate  providing  for  the  amount 
of  French  spdiations,  which,  of 
itself    makes  an    item  of  five 
miDions  of  dollars.    There  is  also 
tnciaded  in  the  appendix  the  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Susan  Decatur, 
and  that  for  the  Beaumarchais 
claim  and  the  claim  of  Richard 
W.  Mead.    There  is  added  also, 
the  bill  ibr  the  Colonization   So- 
ciety, proposing  to  pay  twenty- 
five  dcMars  for  each  negro  in  the 
Umted  States.     And  to  swell  the 
amount,  the  claim  of  President 
Monroe  is  also  added.    All  these 
amoimts  put    together,    give  to 
the  proceedings  of  this  Congress 
an  appearance   of   extravagance 
which  does  not  belong  to  them. 
On  the   whole,  I  consider   this 
docament  artfidly    contrived  to 
bring  the  whole  system  of  inter- 
nd  improvement  mto  disrepute, 
and  as  calcolBted  to  deceive  the 
peoffc.     Such  a  document  can 
never  have  issued  from  the  Presi- 


dent. It  is  not  characterized 
by  that  frankness  which  marks 
his  character.  It  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  low  electk>neering 
document,"  not  worthy  of  the 
eminent  source  to  which  it  is  at- 
tributed. 

But,  sir,  if  extravagance  has 
marked  the  proceedings  of  this 
Congress,  it  is  not  chargeable  on 
the  majority  of  this  House.  The 
appropriations  which  have  been 
made  have  been  asked  for  by  the 
Executive  officers  themselves. 
And  they  have  asked  for  more  than 
we  have  granted.  And  the  most 
extravagant  project  of  this  session, 
and  one  which  will,  I  fear,  for- 
ever disgrace  this  Congress,  I 
mean  the  bill  for  the  removal  of 
all  the  Southern  Indians  west  of 
tlie  Mississippi,  came  recom- 
mended to  us  as  the  peculiar  fa- 
vorite of  the  Executive. 

1  can  say,  with  truth,  that  many 
members  of  this  House  were  in- 
duced, contrary  to  their  con- 
sciences, to  vote  for  the  bill  in 
consequence  of  their  not  having 
independence  to  resist  what  they 
supposed  to  be  the  wishes  of  the 
Executive.  They  were  literally 
dragooned  into  its  support.  I 
certainly,  sir,  had  many  other 
reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the 
bill ;  but  not  the  least  of  my  rea- 
sons was  a  belief  that  its  passage 
would  strike  a  death  blow  to  the 
whole  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment. It  received  the  support  of 
all  the  enemies  of  internal  im- 
provement, as  their  only  means 
of  destroying  the  system ;  and  it 
is  accordingly  relied  upon  in  this 
message,  and  I  will  admit  that  it 
is  the  only  good  reason  assigned 
in  it  against  any  further  appro- 
priations for  the  improvement  of 
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tfae  Gountr}'.  And  yet  we,  who 
are  the  friends  of  this  adminis- 
tration, but  still  greater,  friends  to 
the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  have  been  threatened 
with  denunciations  by  certain 
members  of  this  House ;  but  who 
have  no  other  claim  for  the  sta- 
tion which  they  have  assumed  as 
our  leaders  than  the  single  cir- 
cumstance of  their  coming  from 
Tennessee,  for  our  opposition  to 
the  Indian  bill  —  for  our  contu- 
macy in  opposing  what  they  were 
pleased  to  represent  to  us  as  the 
wishes  of  the  Executive.  Sir, 
let  them  commence  their  denun«- 
ciauoD  *- 1  fear  no  bravo,  unless 
he  carries  the  assassin's  knife. 
Against  every  other  species  of 
attack  I  am  prepared  to  defend 
myself. 

Mr  Polk  said  that,  while  it  had 
been  understood,  in  conversation 
through  the  House  that  the  friends 
of  this  measure  were  disposed, 
without  further  debate,  to  take 
the  vote  on  reconsideration,  on 
the  veto  of  the  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisbns  of  the  Con- 
stitution, he  thought  he  could 
speak  confidently,  when  he  said 
that  those  opposed  to  it  had  de- 
termined to  pursue  a  similar 
course* 

The  debate  had,  however,  been 
brought  on.  The  violent,  vindic- 
tive and  unprecedented  character 
of  the  remarks  which  had  just 
fallen  from  the  member  from 
Ohio  (Mr  Stanberry,)  had  open- 
ed the  whole  discussion. 

Mr  Polk  said,  he  took  the  liber- 
ty to  say  to  the  member  from 
Ohio  that  this  violent  torrent  of 
abuse,  poured  upon  the  head  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  was  gra- 


tuitous, and  wholly  unjuatifidbk, 
not  sustained  in  a  »nglepartioulftr 
by  the  truth,  and  whdly  unfouod- 
ed  in  fact. 

No  man  in  the  nation,  ot  any 
party,  who  knows  the  character 
of  the  President,  believed  what 
the  gentleman  had  charged  upon 
him.  He  was  glad  that  the 
member  had  at  length  thrown  off 
the  cloak,  under  which  he  had 
covertly  acted  during  the  present 
session.  He  had  been  elected 
to  his  seat  here  by  the  friends  of 
the  President.  He  came  here 
professing  to  give  to  his  adminis- 
tration a  fair  and  an  honest  sup- 
port — -  professing  to  be  enumera- 
ted among  his  political  friends. 
Had  he  sustained  one  single 
measure  which  the  President  re- 
commended i  Not  one  —  and  it 
was  matter  of  no  regret  thai  the 
member  had  at  length  thrown  off 
the  mask.  He  caimot  claim  thia 
occasion  or  this  bill  as  a  preteibt 
for  his  desertion  from  his  former 
professed  political  attachmeDt&. 
What  was  there  in  this  occasioa 
to  call  forth  such  a  tirade  of 
abuse?  The  President  has  re* 
turned  to  this  House,  as  it  wa» 
his  constitutional  right,  and,  en* 
tertaining  the  opinion  he  did^  his 
duty  to  do,  a  hill  which  has  paaar 
ed  Convess  and  been  presented 
to  him  lor  his  constitutional  sanc- 
tion. He  had,  in  a  very  tempera- 
ate,  and  he  added,  in  a  very  able 
manner,  assigned  the  reasons  why 
he  had  felt  himself  constrained^ 
from  a  high  sense  of  public  duty, 
to  withhold  his  signature  and  sane-- 
tx»i  from  it.  fVe  were  called 
upon  by  an  imperative  provisioo 
of  the  Constitution  to  reconsid*» 
er   tfae  vote  by  which  a  ma^ 
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jority  of  tUs  House  btd  agreed  wbich  this  bill  is  part,  was  ftst 
to  pass  the  hill?  The  hili  and  hasteDiDg  us.  It  required  joA 
the  message  of  the  President  such  a  man,  in  such  times,  to  re^ 
were  the  uiir  subjects  of  delib-  store  the  Constitution-  to  its  origi- 
eration  and  discussion  for  this  nal  reading.  He  had  never  foiled 
House.  to  assume  responsibility  when  be 

The  message  of  the  President,  should  assume  it ;  and  in  no  in- 
he  undertook  to  stake;  was  em-  stance,  in  his  public  Hfe,  bad  he 
phaticaUj  ins  own ;  and  the  displayed  io  a  more  eminent  de- 
views  presented  for;  the  rejection  gree,  tliat  moral  courage  and 
of  this  bill  were  die  result  of  the  firmness  of  character,  which  was 
honest  convictxMi  of  his  own  de-  peculiarly  characteristic  of  him, 
liberate  reflectkm.  Was  it  an  than  in  this.  By  this  single  act, 
eiecdoneering measure?  Neman  he  verily  believed,  he  had  done 
Who  knows  Us  character  will  be-  more  than  any  man  in  this  country, 
lieve  k.  Such  considerations  are  for  the  last  thirty  years,  to  pre* 
od^  suited  to  the  bent  of  such  serve  the  Constitutkm  and  to  per- 
grovelling  minds  as  are  them«  petuate  the  liberties  we  enjoy, 
selves  capable  of  making  the  The  Constitution  was,  he  hoped, 
charge.  No^  sir,  on  the  contra-  to  be  again  considered  and  prac- 
ry— -on  the  brink  of  a  great  tised  upon,  as  it,  in  fact,  was  one 
crins— *at  a  period  of  unusual  of  limited  powers,  and  the  States 
pofitical  excitement,  to  save  his  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the  powers 
country  from  what  he  conscien-  which  they  originally  intended  to 
iMMisiy  believed  to  be  a  dangei^  reserve  to  themselves  in  that  com- 
oor  infractioD  of  the  Constitution    pact  of  union.    The  pernicious 

—  to  avert  the  evils  which  threat-    consequences,  the  evil  tendencies, 
eoed,  in  its  consequences^  the    to  say  nothing  of  the  corrupting 
long  continuance  of  the  Confed-    influence  of  the  exercise  of  a  pow 
eracy^  upon  its  original  principles  •  er  over  internal  improvements  by 

—  he  bad,  with  a  patriotism  nev-  the  Federal  Government,  were 
er  surpassed,  boldly  and  firmly  not  fully  developed  until  vrithm  a 
staked  Uinself,  his  present  and  very  few  years  last  past.  Mr 
bis  iatare  pcqiubirity  and  fame,  Madison,  on  the  last  day  of  his 
agakut  vAm  seemed  to  be  the  term  of  office,  put  his  veto  on  the 
ciimnt  of  public  opiabn.  Had  bonus  bill.  In  the  following  year 
he  signed  this  bill,  the  road  on  Mr  Monroe  rejected  a  bill  assuro- 
whieh  he  would  have  traveOed  ing  jari8dktk>n  and  fixng  tolls  on 
woidd  have  been  a  broad  pave-  .tbe^  Cumberland  road.  The 
noeiit,  and  his  continued  etevatkm  subject  of  the  power  was  discuss- 
cerlak^  bqroad  a  posnbilky  of  ed  at  great  length,  and  with  great 
dtjfubu  As  it  was»  be  bad  plant-  ability  in  the  next  Congress, 
ed  inmself  upon  the  ramparts  of  The  House  of  Representatives, 
th&  ConstimtioD,  and  had  taken  by  a  small  majority,  at  that  time, 
the  high  respoQ^ility  upon  him-  a&med  the  |x)wer  to  apprapriafe 
seV  IO  check  the  downward  money  for  omeots  of  nirionai  im- 
maieb,  in  wbicb  the  qfsteos  of  provements^  but  denied,  and  by 
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the  mm  of  the  House  negaUved, 
the  power  to  construct  roads  or 
canus  of  any  character,  whether 
tmUtary,  commercial  or   for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail.    It  was 
oet  until  the  last  administratioD, 
that  the  broad  power  to  the  ex- 
tent now  claimed,  limited  only  by 
the  arbitrary  discretion- of  Con* 
gress,  was  asserted  and  attempt- 
ed to  be  maintained  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  by  Congress.    It  was 
not  until  that  period  that  its  dan- 
gers were  fuDy  perceived.    The 
f^resident  had  manifested,  in  the 
message  before  us,  that  he  had 
been  an  attentive  observer  of  its 
progress,  and  its  probable,  if  not 
its  inevitable  consequences.     He 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  con- 
stant collisions,  the  heart  burn- 
ings, the  combinations    and  the 
certain  corruption  to  which  its 
continual  exercbe    would  tend, 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress.    In 
the    conscientious  discharge    of 
Constitutional    duty,  which    he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  decline,  he 
had  withheld  his  signature  from 
this  bill,  and  had  frankly  submit- 
ted to  us  his  views  upon  tUs  im- 
portant question ;  and  he  trusted 
we  would  deliberate  upon  it  tem- 
perately,  as  we  should,  and  in 
the  vote  which  we  were  about  to 
give  up j  the    reconaderation  of 
this  bill,  according  to  the  powers 
of  the  Constitution,  express  the 
opinions  which  we  entertain,  and 
not  make  ^  false  issue,  growing 
out  of  a  personal  assault  upon  the 
character  or  motives  of  tlie  Chief 
Magistrate* 

By  denying  the  power  to  con- 
(Struct  roads  and  canals,  by  refus- 
ing to  assume  the  exercise  of  .any 
doubtful  power,  and  by  deeming 


it  saGrst  to  refer  the  queaiion  (o 
our  common  constituents  for  ta 
amendment  to  the  Couatitution, 
the  President  had  deprived  hkn- 
self  of  a  powerful  branofa  of  Ex- 
ecutive jiatronage  and  influence, 
and  has  thereby  given  the  roost 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  integ- 
rity of  purpose,  and  the  stioiigest 
refutation  of    the  aflected   and 
stele  cant  of  his  enemies,  that, 
because  he  was  once  a  leader  of 
the  armies  of  his  countiy,  he 
would  be  disposed  in  the  civil 
government  to  assume  more  pow- 
ers than  legitimately  bdooged  to 
him«    The  power  of  interposing 
the  Executive  veto  upon  the  le- 
gislation of  Congress  bad  been 
often  exercised  ainee  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Government 
under  the  present  Constitution. 
It  bad  generally  been  exercised 
upon  Ccosdtutioaal  ground.    But 
instances  were  to  be  found  where 
th^  power  had  been  exercised 
wholly  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
inexpediency  of  the  measure.    A 
single  instance    he  vrould  cite. 
On  die  28di    February,   1797, 
General    Washington    returned, 
with  his  objections,  to  the  House 
in  which  it  originated,  a  bill  which 
bad  passed  Congress,  and  wUch 
had  been  presented  to  him  for  hb 
signature,  entitled  <  An  act  to  as- 
certain and  fix  the  miliCBfjr  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  S^tes.' 
He  withheld  his  signatufe  ixom 
thb  bill,  not  because  of  the  un- 
constitutionality of  its  pvovMioos, 
but  because,  in  his  ofHtuoo,  it 
was  inmpedient  lo  pass  it.    Mr 
Madison,  during  his  adminiatra- 
tiOn,  had  put  its  veto  upon  seve- 
ral bills  besides  the  bonva  bill. 
The  exercise  of  this  constittton- 
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d  power  by  tbe  Executive,  had  riably  awarded  by  public  opinion 
never  been  received  with  alarm ;  to  firmness  and  fidelity  in  the 
but,  bo  the  contrary,  had  been  performance  of  public  trusts, 
r^arded,  as  it  was  intended  to  The  ConsdtutioD  proceeds  up- 
be,  as  a  necessary  and  wholesome  on  the  idea  that  Congress,  corn- 
check  upon  the  acts  of  (he  legis-  posed  of  tbe  Senate  and  House 
iature.  of  Representatives,  k  not  infalli- 

Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  rose  andsaid,  ble.  It  has,  therefore,  erected 
be  feh  impelled,  by  an  imperious  the  additional  barrier  of  tbe  Ex- 
sense  of  justice,  to  say  something  ecudve  veto  against  hasty  or  ioju- 
ifl  vinidication  and  justification  of  dicious  action, 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Unioii,  It  contemplates  that  veto  as 
against  the  strong  animadversion  countervailing  the  opinion  of  one 
in  wfaicb  gentlemen  had  indulged  third  of  both  Houses,  because  its 
towvrds  him,  because  he  bad  interposition  makes  the  concur- 
dared  to  do  his  duty.  rence  of  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 

Was  it  in  the  contemplation  of  necessary.    To  complain,  then, 

those  who  framed  the  Constitu-  of  its  exercise  is  to  quarrel  with 

tion,  that  the  President  should  be  the  form  of   Government  under 

set  up  as  a  mere  pageant,  with  which  we  live.    It  is  tbe  precise 

powers  possessed  in  theory,  but  reverse  of  a  complaint  which  we 

never  to  be  reduced  to  practice  ?  have  often  heard  of  in  a  Euro* 

or  was  it  intended  that  this  veto  pean     monarchy.     There,    the 

upon  legisladon,  like  every  other  king  complained  whenever  the 

power,  shooki  be  exercised  when-  Pariiament  refused  to  register  his 

soever  the  occasion  shouM  occur  edicts.    Here,  the  Congress  are 

to  make  it  necessary  ?    Do  not  to  complain  whenever  &e  Chief 

gendemen    perceive    that  they  Magistrate   declines  to    register 

ran^it,  with  as    much    reason,  their  will. 
compfaMD  that  the    Senate  had        I  rejoice,  sir,  that  he  has  so  de- 

negadved  one  of  our  bills?    for  clined.  I  congrattilate  my  country 

th^,  too,   are  only  a  coordinate  that,  in  this  instance,  tbe  Chief 

brnieh  of  the  le^slature,  as  is  Magistrate  has  displayed  as  much 

the  Executive  Magistrate.  of  moral,  as  he  heretofore  did  of 

Sir,  each  department,  and  eve-  plmical  courage.  » 

17  bnaich  of  each  department  of      The  main  purpose  of  the  gen- 

Gofemnaent  has  its  appropriate  tleman  from  Ohio  seems  to  be 

fimcDODS  assigned.    The  coun-  to  inculcate  the  opinion  that  the 

try  ezpeets  tuid  requires  every  rejection  of  the  bdl  in  question 

one  to  do  its  duty,  whether  it  was  with  a  view  to  acquire  popu- 

eeosists  of  one  manner  a  plurality  larity.    Look  at  the  circumstan- 

of  men.     And  whosoever  shall  ces  of  the  case,  and  tell    me 

frfl  to  do  so,  though  be  may  hope  whether  this  opinion  can  be  sus- 

10  consult  his  safety  by  an  avoid-  tained. 

«DC6  oi  respoDsiliility,  wSl  find       This  bill  was  not  only  carried 

that  he  bas  forfeited  the  esteem  by  a  majority,  as  it  must  have 

aad  oonfideoce  whidi  are  bva-  been,  but  by  a  decisive  majority 
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of  botb  Houses  of  CoBgress.  Cao 
any  mao  suppose  that  a  President 
who  set  out  upon  an  adventure  in 
quest  of  poptdarity,.  would  make 
his  first  experimeut  against  a 
question  wbiob,  by  passing  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  seemed  to 
cany  with  it  the  approbation  of 
the  States,  and  the  people  of  the 
States?  On  the  contrary,  if  he 
were  going  for  himself  rather 
than  for  lus  country,  would  be 
not,  by  approving  the  bill,  have 
just  floated  down  the  current  of 
apparent  public  opinion,  without 
encountering  the  least  impedi- 
ment iu  his  course  ?  Instead  of 
this,  sir,  what  has  he  done  ?  Re* 
garding  his  country  nxMre  than 
himself,  looking  with  an  eye  that 
never  winked  to  the  public  good, 
and  not  to  his  personal  aggran- 
diaeraent,  he  has  witbholden  his 
approval  from  this  bill,  which  was 
a  favorite  bantling  with  a  majori- 
ty of  both  Houses  of  Congress ; 
he  has  thus  placed  himaeif  in  a 
position  where  he  has  to  win  his 
way  to  public  approbation,  in  this 
respect,  under  as  adverse  circom* 
stances  as  the  mariner  who  has 
to  row  up  stream  agamst  wind 
and  tide. 

Sir,  the  man  wlio  is  in  quest 
of  popularity  and  power  would 
have  taken  a  difierent  course. 
By  approving  this  biU  and  thus 
continuing  the  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  the  Presideat 
would  have  commanded  an  im- 
mense amount  of  patronage,  as 
well  in  the  disbursement  of  count- 
less millions  of  money,  as  in  ap- 
pointments to  office.  And  yet, 
though  these  means  of  power 
and  ioflueoee  would  be  at  his  own 
comarand,  thougb  he  presents  the 


rare  example  of  an  Eseeiitive 
MagisUrate  rejecting  the  use  of 
thftt  which  would  -  contribute  so 
much  to  personal  aggrandinement, 
he  is  stul  ohaiiged  with  coiufting 
popularity. 

Sir,  I  hail  this  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  ominous  of  the  most 
auspicious  resulu.  Ansong 
the  many  excellent  doctrines 
which  have  grown  out  of  our 
repubiioan  system,  is  this;  diat 
the  blessings  of  freedom  cm- 
not  be  enjoyed  without  «  fre- 
quent reourrenoe  to  fundamental 
principles.  In  this  instance  we 
Are  making  that  recurrence.  It 
would  seem,  sir,  that  the  period 
of  about  thirty  years  oonstilutes  a 
political  cycle.  Thirty  years 
ago,  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
century,  our  Grovernment  was 
drawn  back  to  its  original  princi- 
ples ;  the  vessel  of  state,  like  one 
at  sea,  had  gotten  upon  a  wrong 
tack,  and  the  new  pilot  who  was 
then  placed  at  the  helm,  brought 
it  again  mto  the  right  course  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  its  proper 
destination.  In  the  prepress  ^ 
a  long  voyage  it  has  again  de- 
clined from  its  proper  course. 
And  I  congratulate  the  whole 
crew  that  we  have  found  another 
pikt  with  enou^  of  skill  in  navi- 
gation and  firmness,  agab  to  cor- 
rect the  declination.  The  present 
Chief  Magistrate,  sir,  *  had  done 
the  State  some  servkae'  heietx>- 
fofe ;  but  in  my  estimalioD  it  was 
but  as  dust  in  the  bahince,  oom* 

Eared  with  the  good  wfaiobhe 
as  now  done. 

I  not  only  oopcur  wirii  the 
President  as  far  as  he  goes  m  bis 
views,  but  I  go  farther.  He  de- 
nies the  power  of   Coagvess  to^ 
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ooMttoct  roads,  wMi  a  daim  of 
juriadictiaii  So  do  I.  Head- 
mhB  that,  as  the  Constitatkni  has 
beeo  loDg  coDstnied,  the  power  to 
apfMro|iriate  money  for  such  pur- 
poses as  are  really  natiooal,  must 
be  acquiesced  in,  until  the  diffi- 
culty is  removed  by  an  amend- 
ment. In  this  I  differ  from  the 
President,  as  he  has  a  right  to 
iiSer  from  roe  and  from  both 
Hooses  of  Congress.  But  as  I 
ctaiin  the  right  to  follow  the 
lights  of  my  own  judgment,  so  I 
am  always  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  of  ^  President  to  do  the 
same 

Bni  I  will  not  now  go  into  the 
Constitotional  question.      Apart 
from  this,  let  roe   ask  whether 
there  are  not  abundant  reasons 
far  the  cotuse  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  pursued  ?    He  tells  you 
the  suljecc  has  beion  involved  in 
doubt,  and  has  produced  much 
diversity  of   opinion.     This  is  a 
part  of  the  nolkieal  history  of  the 
«ounliy.     Is  it  not  the  part  of 
wisdom,  as  well  patriotism,  to 
submit  this  question  to  the  States, 
io  the  ibrro  of  amendment,  rather 
tiian  press  on  against  the  known 
willof  a  large  portwn  of  them? 
The  Slates  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
loyahy  to  the  Union;  but  they 
feei,  too,  that  they  have  rights  to 
demand  as  well  as  duties  to  per- 
farm.    Let  us  not  place  them  in 
a  sitoation  where  they  may  be 
driven  to  a  course  that  would  be 
caHed    patriotism  by  some  and 
rebelfien  by  others,  but  which, 
by  whatsoever  name  it  might  be 
catted,  would  endanger  the  suc- 
cess of  our  great  experiment,  the 
benefits  of  which  concern  the 
wfade  human  family.  The  course 


suggested  by  the  CUefMagistrate 
is  calculated  to  avert  diese  dan* 
gers.  When  members  on  this 
floor  maintain  any  principles,  they 
have  no  weight  but  that  which 
bekxigs  to  them  as  individuab ; 
but  when  a  suggestion  comes 
from  the  Execudre,  and  espe- 
cially accompan[ying  bis  rejection 
of  a  bill,  it  hrings  with  it  all  the 
authority  to  which  the  opinion 
of  a  branch  of  the  Government 
is  entided.  An  issue  is  thus 
made  up  between  him  and  Con- 
gress, which  will  cause  the  people 
to  deliberate ;  and  thus  we  may 
hope  that  it  will  be  calmly  decU 
ded  by  diem,  so  as  to  put  the 
suUect  forever  to  rest* 

Sir,  there  are  other  reasons 
why  this  course,  pursued  by  the 
Executive,  should  meet  our  de- 
cided approbation.  I  allude  to 
the  inequality  and  demoralising 
tendency  of  this  system. 

A  distribution  made  upon  prin« 
ciples  of  actual  inequality  will 
produce  deep  disgust  on  the  one 
side,  and  fostering  corruption  on 
the  other. 

I  mean  no  offimce  to  any  State 
or  individual ;  the  remark  applies 
without  distinction,  to  all  States 
and  individuals,  under  all  circum- 
stances. Sir,  the  history  of  ail 
people,  nations,  tongues  and  lan» 
guages  teaches  us  the  same  meU 
ancboly  truth,  that  all  Govern- 
ments, of  whatever  form,  have 
finally  perished  by  corruption. 

Mr  Vance  said  that,  the  course 
pursued  by  the  President  would 
not  operate  on  his  mind,  either 
for  or  against  that  individual.  He 
reminded  the  House  that  he  had 
himself  been  always  an  advocate 
of  the  system  of  internal  improvts 
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ment.    Restated    that,  bytbtt    gone  haml  in  hand  inthliie 
sjstein  the  west  must  stand  or    tl^tn  from  Teonessee,  and  had 
fell.    Unlets  it  be  sustained,  the    gained  the  viotoiy.     Thej  had 


west  can  never  have  any  partici*    attained  the  tritiiii{rii   and    now 
pation  in  the  appropriations  of  the    they  were  receiviag  their  reward. 
Greneral  Oovemment.      As  soon  'When  this  message  came  into  the 
as  the  wealth  derived  from  emi-    House  it  struck  a  damp  to  the 
gration  shall  be  exhausted,  the    feelings  of  those  individuals,  who 
west  must  be  drained  of  every    then  felt  the  6nal  destruction  of 
dollar  unless  this  i^stera  be  con-    all  their  fond  hopes, 
tinued.    It  is  only  by  its  contin-       Mr  Bell  said,  when  the  meaof- 
oance  that  the  prosperity  of  those    her  from  Ohio  (Mt  Stanberry), 
who  now  live  in  the  west  can  be    took  his  seat,  his  feehoga  had 
prevented  from  becoming  hewers    prompted  an    immediate    lepiy^ 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to    not  more  because  of  the  i»|»eoe- 
the  Eastern  States.      He  stated    dented  manner  of  the  attack  upon 
that  the  south  had,   during  the    the  message  which  had  been  the 
last  year,  received  more  of  the    sul^t  of  remark,  than  of  the 
disbursements  of    the     General    nature  of  the  aUttsion  which  had 
Government  than  had  been  ex-    been  made  toabiU  not  now  be- 
pended  in  die  whde  of  the  west-    fore  the  House, 
em  country  on  internal  improve-       The  member  from  Ohio  has 
ment.    ne  then   defended    bis    told  the  House  that  a  majority  of 
coHeague  from  the  attack  made    its  members  were  d  ragooned  mco 
upon  him  by  die  gentleman  from    the  passage  of  the  Indian  bill  bjr 
Tennessee.    His  colleague  (Mr    the  Heads  of  Departments*     I 
Stanberry)  was  able  to  sustain    bad  hoped  that  we  shoald  hear  no 
himself.    That  gentleman  should    more  upon  the  '  subject  of  that 
have  more  gratitude  for  his  col-    bill,  upon  this  floor,  in  the  tone 
league  and  for  the  balance  of  the    which  had  been  so  finely  indulg- 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl-    ed  by  many  of  the  gentlemen 
vania  delegation,  who  would  now    who  had  spoken  against  it,  par* 
vote  against  him  on  the  question,    ticularly   as  the  concluding  aigo- 
For  himself,  he  felt  no  disappoint-    ment  had  been  waived.     It  was 
ment,  for  he  had   foretold  from    not  enough  that,  in  the  discussion 
the  stump  the  course  which  the    of  that  bill  when  it  was  directly 

(resent  administration  would  take,  before  the  House,  every  epithet 
fis  colleagues  had  also,  from  of  reproach  had  been  thrown  out 
the  stump  declared  that  they  well  against  its  author :  that  one  mem- 
understood  the  thing,  and  that  her  should  say  it  was  perfidioua ; 
General  Jackson  was  the  firm,  another,  that  it  was  infamous,  and 
steady  and  consistent  friend  of  a  third,  that  open  bribery  bad 
internal  improvement.  It  was  found  a  sanction  in  the  officers 
clear  that  he  had  so  far  succeed-  of  the  Government ;  andalltheae 
ed  in  concealing  his  real  feelings  denunciations  did  pass  almost  un- 
on  the  subject  as  to  deceive  those  noticed  by  the  friends  of  die  ad*«. 
gentlemen.    They  had,  however,    ministration.     1  sat  still  and  fer* 
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bofe  lepljr  wkr  repeated  alan*  skm.  The  admiaistnition  has 
deis  of  this  kkid ;  and  at  the  in-  been  charged  with  taking  an  im- 
stmice  of  the  firieDds  of  the  mea-  proper  interest  in  it ;  and  it  has 
sore,  and  in  consideration  of  the  been  repeatedly  referred  to  as  an 
advanced  period  of  the  session,  instance  of  the  extravagance  of 
pdrmitced  the  question  to  be  &ial">  this  Congress.  We  have  been 
Ij  taken,  without  reply.  told,  in  this  debate,  that  while 
The  President,  in  taking  the  the  President  scruples  to  appro- 
groiuid  he  did  upon  the  Indian  priate  money  to  internal  improve- 
question,  knew  that  he  was  incur-  ment,  he  has  urged  the  adoption 
ring  great  responsibility ;  that  he  of  another  measure,  and  by  his 
vras  shocking  deeply  wrought  influence,  carried  it  through  the 
prejudices  in  various  classes  of  House,  involving  an  expenditure 
the  ooraoMinity  ;  in  many  sec-  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
ttODs  stiQi^  religious  feelines ;  that,  too,  to  further  a  ruinous  and 
thitt  he  was  exposing  himself  to  disgraceful  policy.  I  consider 
the  aits  and  niisrepresentauons  of  everything  I  have  said,  or  shall 
his  political  enemies,  yet  he  dared  say  upon  this  subject,  stricdy  in 
to  take  the  course  he  did,  be-  order.  When  this  measure  was 
cause  he  loved  his  country  and  directly  the  subject  of  discussion, 
its  institutions ;  that  country  for  I  stated  that  the  extravagance  of 
wUch  be  had  hazarded  more  an  administration  would  never  be 
than  mere  personal  popularity  decided  merely  by  the  amount 
upon  repeated  occasions  — for  expended — that  the  intelligence 
TOich  he  had  of&red  to  die.  of  the  country,  in  making  up  its 
What  had  he  gained  by  his  course  verdict  upon  such  a  question, 
upon  that  question  ?  The  Presi-  would  look  to  the  propriety  of 
dent  liad  taken  a  strong  interest  the  expenditure  —  to  tne  neees- 
in  the  success  of  the  policy  of  sity  which  demanded  the  appli- 
removmg  the  Indians,  because  he  catk)n  of  die  public  treasure ;  and 
thought  It  calculated  to  preserve  that  praise  or  censure  would  fol- 
the  harmony  of  the  republic,  and  k)W  as  the  objects  to  be  accom- 
its  reputation  from  a  olot,  which  plished  were  lor  good  or  for  evil. 
the  mberent  difficulties  of  our  I  also  then  stated  that,  the  removal 
relations  with  the  southern  tribes,  of  the  Indians  would  bring  more 
and  the  irritations  likely  to  grow  money  into  the  Treasury  by  re- 
out  of  them  might  bring  upon  it.  moving  the  incumbrance  of  the 
But,  sir,  when  he  had  laid  the  Indian  tide  from  the  public  lands, 
propoaitioQ  before  Congress  he  than  would  be  drawn  from  it ;  but 
fdt  his  conscience  free.  He  had  enough  of  this  now. 
done  what  duty  prompted ;  the  It  has  been  said  in  the  course 
rest  was  to  be  decided.  [Here  of  the  debate,  that  the  President 
Mr  Vance  called  Mr  Bell  to  or-  has  undertaken  to  decide  against 
der,  as  he  was  discussing  a  bill  the  will  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
not  befcNre  the  House] «  Sir,  I  pressed  through  their  representa- 
refer  to  this  measure  because  it  tives  in  Coi^ress,  that  appropria- 
haa'been  brought  into  this^  diaeusr  tions  shall  not  be  made  to  objects 
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of  internal  improvement.  The 
Constitution  allows  the  veto  of 
the  President  upon  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  Congress.  By  the 
course  pursued  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  subject  is  recommit- 
ted to  Congress,  and  an  appeal 
will  ultimately  be  carried  before 
the  people,  who  will,  in  their  re- 
turns to  the  next  Congress,  pro- 
nounce upon  the  motives  of  the 
President,  and  approve  or  con- 
demn his  councils,  as  they  shall 
think  fit.  Before  that  tribunal 
he  will  be  arraigned,  and  if  they 
shall  not  see  the  evils  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  appropriation  in  the 
light  he  does,  he  is  willing  to  be 
prostrated  in  their  esteem.  But, 
sir,  I  do  not  understand  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  opposed  to  internal 
improvement.  It  is  the  present 
unequal  and  distracting  mode  of 
appropriating  the  public  treasure, 
which  he  has  set  his  face  against. 
A  patriotic  system  of  dispensing 
the  general  funds  for  tlie  improve- 
ment of  the  country  —  a  system 
which,  while  it  professes  to  act 
for  the  general  good,  and  to  be- 
come a  cement  to  the  Union, 
shall  be  so,  in  fact ;  one  which 
shall  be  secured  against  abuses 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, is  decidedly  approved  by 
the  message.  The  expediency 
of  proceeding  in  the  system,  as 
at  present  practised,  is,  it  is  true, 
as  decidedly  denied  ;  but  it  is 
not  proposed  to  dam  up,  forever, 
the  stream  from  the  Treasury  for 
the  beneficent  purposes  of  inter- 
nal improvement ;  this  I  do  not 
believe  the  people  will  consent 
to ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  check 
its  flow  in  its  present  wild  and  un- 
restricted channel.    It  is  believed 


that  the  present  buitbens  of  the 
country  may  be  greatly  diminish- 
ed ;  that  manufactures  may  be 
duly  encouraged,  and  still  have  a 
surplus  in  the  Treasury,  ample 
enough  for  tlie  accomplishment 
of  every  desirable  object  of  inter- 
nal improvement. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  last 
up  (Mr  Vance),  has  spoken  in  an 
improper  manner  of  the  fading 
prospects  of  the  west ;  and  dep- 
recated the  idea  of  diminished 
expenditures  for  its  benefit.  I 
claim  also  to  be  a  friend  to  the 
interests  of  the  west  —  that  west 
to  which  I  belong  by  birth,  and  I 
promise  that  gendeman  to  go 
along  with  him,  side  by  side,  in 
assening  its  claim  to  be  regarded 
in  the  distribution  of  the  favors  of 
this  Government  —  its  claim  to  a 
fair  portion  of  whatever  funds 
shall  be  appropriated  to  internal 
improvement;  but  I  difier  wiiii 
him  as  to  the  mode  of  applying 
them.  1  contend  that  the  half 
million,  which  it  would  require 
to  extend  the  Zanesville  road 
through  Kentucky,  and  to  make 
it  permanent,  applied  under  the 
direction  of  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  to  various  roads  of 
smaller  extent,  leading  from  her 
interior  secluded  and  ferule  dis- 
tricts, to  the  great  outlets  which 
nature  has  already  provided  for 
carrying  off  the  productions  of  the 
whole  west,  would  secure  a  great- 
er actual  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State,  than  two  millions 
expended  upon  any  free  great 
road,  extending  quite  through 
the  State,  and  belonging  to  any 
great  system  of  national  improve- 
ment, executed  under  the  waste- 
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ful  supenntendence  of  the  Gene- 
ral GoveniineDt.  t  affirm  that 
the  same  increased  proportion  of 
actual  advantage  and  ameliora- 
tion would  attend  the  application 
of  a  small  amount  to  similar  ob- 
jects in  Ohio,  or  in  any  other 
western  State  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  local  authorities,  over 
Ti  large  sum  administered  by  the 
General  Government 

Mr  Sutherland  said,  he  should 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He 
said  Pennsylvania  was  the  friend 
of  internal  improvements,  and 
also  the  friend  of  General  Jack- 
son,^nd  she  would  abide  by  both, 
waiting  with  confidence  for  the 
slow  but  certain  process  by  which 
the  system  of  improvements  would 
universally  prevail.  The  Presi- 
dent had,  in  rejecting  the  bill, 
exercised  only  his  constitutional 
power,  and  he  (Mr  Sutherland,) 
and  his  constituents,  in  support- 
ing it,  were  only  exercising  the 
power  which  the  Constitution 
granted  to  them.  He  represent- 
ed a  State  which  was  friendly  to 
both;  for  in  fact,  Pennsylvania 
was  the  first  State  which  had 
given  the  present  Chief  Magistrate 
an  undivided  support,  and  which 
was  also  while  it  had  lost  no  con- 
fidence in  its  first  object,  being 
the  general  good  of  his  country, 
firiendly  to  the  great  principle  of 
internal  improvement.  That  such 
would,  sooner  or  later,  be  the 
univenal  sentiment  of  the  nation, 
he  had  no  doubt  the  course  of 
tirae  and  the  course  of  human 
affidrs  would  render  apparent. 

Mr  Isacks  said,  he  was  sin- 
cerely '^sorfy  to  feel  it  a  duty  he 
owed  to  himself  to  say  a  few 
words  on   this    subject.    From 
19  ^ 


what  had  of  late  fallen  from  dif- 
ferent members,  and  othe.r  indi- 
cations, he  scarcely  knew  wheth- 
er even  he  was  regarded  as  the 
friend  or  enemy  of  this  administra- 
tion. To  such  as  might  wish  to 
monopolize  the  entire  support  of 
the  administration  he  had  but  lit- 
tle to  say.-  This  he  might  say 
perhaps,  without  offence,  that '  he 
was  an  older  (not  a  better)  sol- 
dier' than  those  who  had  on  this 
day,  so  much  to  his  satisfaction, 
pronouaced  their  eulogies  upon 
the  President.  He  had  been 
longer  in  the  service  of  that  cause 
which  brought  the  present  Ex- 
ecutive .  into  power  than  many 
who  were  now  far  ahead  of  him, 
at  least,  in  their  own  estimation. 

Mr  Isacks  said,  when  he  came 
here  some  seven  years  ago,  a  col- 
league of  the  President's,  if  mem- 
bers of  dififerent  Houses  can  be 
called  so,  the  Tennessee  delega- 
tion, with  one  exception,  old 
George  Kremer,  and  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  others,  were  all  the 
political  friends  that  could  then 
be  numbered  for  him  in  Con- 
gress. Nothing, could  be  ^ore 
grateful  to  him  than  the  multipli- 
cation since.  He  was  now,  and 
had  been  ever  since,  to  this  mo- 
ment, no  less  the  devoted,  per- 
sonal and  political  friend  jof  the 
President  than  he  was  tboa  and 
had  been  before.  And  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  honor,  his  honesty, 
patriotism  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, he  would,  on  any  proper 
occasion,  '  go  as  far  as  he  that 
goes  farthest,'  and  he  trusted  that 
bis  acts,  in  ^d  out  of  this  House, 
durmg  the  two  last  struggles  foi 
the  Presidency  would  be  takei[i 
as  a  suflSicient  guarantee  for  that 
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pledge.     But    on    the    present 

Juestion   he    differed  from  the 
^resident,  and  what  of  that  ?  We 
have,  said  Mr  Isacks,    differed 
before.      During  the  Congress 
that  we  were  representatives  of 
Tennessee,   we    often  differed; 
but  there  was  then  a  class  of  sub- 
jects we  did  not  differ  upon.    We 
voted   together  (I  speak    from 
memory,   not  records)    on   the 
survey  bill,  on  the  bill  to  subscribe 
stock  to   the   Chesapeake    and 
Delaware  canal,  on  the  bill  for 
the  construction  of  the  road  from 
Canton  to  Zanesville,   in  Ohio, 
and  on  the  bill  appropriating  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  remove  ol>- 
structions  in  the  Mississippi  river. 
I  do  not  say,  and  must  not  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  that,  by  those 
votes,  either  he  or  I  stand  com- 
mitted for  this  bill  :  but  for  my- 
self I  will  say  that,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  opinions  formed  during 
the  period  in   which  those  bills 
were  discussed,  and  which  opin- 
ions have  never  since  been  chang- 
ed or  shaken,  I  did,  upon  mature 
reflection,  vote  for  this  bill  when 
it  was  here  before ;  my  opinion, 
notwithstanding  the  arguments  by 
which  the  President's  objections 
are  so  powerfully  urged,   remain 
the  same,  and  if  I  live,  I  will  vote 
for  it  again.    And  do  I  expect  by 
that  to  offend  the  President  ?  Not 
so.'    If  it  were  to  do  it,  it  would 
prove  that  I  am  what  I  am,   and 
he  is  not  Andrew  Jackson  !  !  !  I 
think  I  know  the  man  who  now 
fills    the  -  Executive    chair  well 
no  ugh  to  be   convinced  that  if 
ithout  a  change  of  opinion,  I 
should  feel  so  strongly  tne  influ- 
ence of  the  message  as  to  change 
my  vote  on  this  bill,  he  would 


think  me  a  villain.  I  am  certain 
he  ought,  under  such  cifcum- 
stances,  to  despise  me,  as  I 
should  myself,  and  am  sure  he 
would.  But  suppose  we  had  a 
Chief  Magistrate  capable  of  tak- 
ing offence,  and  feeling  resent- 
ment for  honest  consistency  in 
others,  I  would  say  to  him,  1  can- 
not help  it ;  to  you,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  owe  no  responsibilities  ; 
to  none  but  God  and  my  con- 
stituents do  I  acknowledge  re- 
sponsibility, and  these  I  will  dis- 
charge as  I  may. 

My  colleague  (Mr  Bell)  anti- 
cipates the  final  settlement  of  the 
great  question  of  internal  im- 
provement when  the  people  shall 
decide,  and  their  will  is  repre- 
sented. I  heartily  join  him  in 
that  appeal  to  the  people,  and  so 
far  as  I  can,  will  cheerfuUy  stake 
the  fate  of  internal  improvement, 
yes,  and  my  own' fate  politically, 
upon  that  issue.  Will  my.  col- 
league do  likewise  ? 

Mr  Kennon  observed  that,  be- 
ing perfectly  satisfied  in  lus  own 
mind  that  all  the  arguments 
which  could  be  adduced  would 
not  change  a  single  vote  upon  the 
subject,  be  felt  himself  bound  to 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  by 
a  vote  of  yeas  10&,nays  76.  So 
the  previous  question  was  car- 
ried. 

The  main  question,  which  was 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  notwith- 
standing, was  then  put,  when 
there  appeared  to  be  yeas  96, 
nays  92.  Two  thirds  of  the 
House  not  agreeing  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  was  rejected. 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  House 
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proceeded  to  take  up  several 
other  bills,  which  originated  in 
the  Senate,  authorizing  internal 
improvements ;  and  as  if  with  the 
view  of  evincing  its  total  disregard 
of  the  opinions  of  the  President, 
the  House  passed  the  following 
b'dls : 

1st.  One  authorizing  a  sub- 
scription to  the  Washingtoja  Turn- 
pike Company.  The  previous 
question  was  demanded. and  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
mg — yeas  81,  nays  47,  and 
passed,  74  yeas,  39  nays. 

dd.  A  bill  authorizing  a  sub- 
scripdon  to  the  stock  of  the  Lou- 
isville and  Portland  Canal  Com- 
pany. Here  an  attempt  was 
made  to  delay  the  proceedings 
by  demanding  a  call  of  the 
House  ;  but  the  call  was  refused, 
43  yeas,  91  nays.  The  previous 
question  was  then  demanded  and 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  83  yeas,  52  nays,  and 
passed,  80  yeas,  37  nays. 

The  act  making  appropriations 
for  light-houses,  improving  har- 
bors and  directing  surveys,  &x;, 
which  had  been  amended  in  the 
Senate,  was  also  called  for,  and 
various  eflbrts  were  ineffectually 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  prevent  a  vote  on  the 
bill  by  motions  to  adjourn  and 
for  a  call  of  the  House.  These 
having  failed,  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  ordered,  yeas  95,  nays 
44,  and  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Senate  were  put  separate- 
ly and  passed. 

On  the  amendment  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  Back  Creek,  in  Maryland, 
the  vote  stood,  yeas  76,  nays  60. 
The  amendments  having  all  pass- 


ed, the  bill  was  sent,  together 
with  the  two  other  bills,  to  the 
President  for  his  approbation. 
The  first  bill  being  similar  to  the 
one  already  rejected,  was  return- 
ed to  the  Senate,  where  it  origi- 
nated, with  a  reference  to  &e 
message  rejecting  the  Maysville 
bill  for  his  reasons.  The  Senate 
then  proceeded  to  reconsider  this 
bill,  and  on  the  question  of  its  pas- 
sage, notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions; the  vote  stood,  yeas  21, 
nays  17,  andthe  bill  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  other  bills,  viz.  that  au- 
thorizing a  subscription  to  the 
Louisville  Canal,  and  the  bill  for 
building  light-houses  were  retain- 
ed for  farther  consideration  unti 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 
The  manner  in  which  they  were 
finally  disposed  of  must  of  course 
be  reserved  for  a  future  volume. 
This  determination  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive against  the  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement  gave  great 
offence  to  many  ot  his  friends 
and  entirely  alienated  some  from 
his  party. 

Even  in  Congress  such  an  in- 
creasing want  of  confidence  was 
manifested  that  the  decided  ma- 
jorities which  the  administration 
possessed  in  both  Houses  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  had 
dwindled  before  its  close  into  fj^e- 
ble  and  inefScient  minorities.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  difficulty  to 
which  the  President  had  expos- 
ed himself  by  his  decision.  In 
seeking  to  temporize  and  to 
lay  down  a  rule  satisfactory  to 
both  parties,  he  had  assumed  an 
unsafe  position,  more  difficult  to 
maintain  than  either  of  the  oppo- 
site points,  which  he  sought  to 
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ftvoid,  and  contradictory,  not  only 
to  his  votes  when  a  federal  Sena- 
tor, but  also  to  bills  already  sanc- 
tioned by  him  as  President.  The 
Cumberland  road,  the  Detroit  and 
Chica&>  road  were  within  the  lim- 
its of  dtates,  while  the  bill  for  the 
improvement  of  harbors  and  re- 
moving obstructions  in  rivers  was 
only  another  branch  in  the  gener- 
al system  of  internal  improve- 
ment. That  bill,  which  was  ap- 
proved April  23d,  appropriated 
for  removing  obstructions  in  the 
Ohio  and  other  interior  rivers 
^85,474  ;  for  improving  by  piers 
and  otherwise  the  harbors  in  the 
lakes  ^21,607 ;  for  improving 
harbors  on  the  Atlantic  $28,507; 
for  piers  and  breakwaters  on  'the 
Atlantic  $185,010  ;  for  the  pre- 
servation   of  Plymouth    beach 


$1,850 ;  for  deepening  an  inland 
passage  between  St  John's  and 
St  Mary's  rivers  $1,500;  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  rivers 
on  the  Adantic  $27,688. 

The  approval  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizing these  appropriations  left 
it  still  doubtful  how  far  the  Presi- 
dent felt  at  liberty  to  assent  to 
internal  improvement  bills,  and  of 
the  exact  extent  and  limits  of 
the  principles  by  which  be  intend- 
ed to  be  governed  during  the  res^ 
idue  of  his  administration.  Some 
dissatisfaction  was  excited  by  the 
unusual  course  he  adopted,  of  re- 
taining bills  until  the  next  sessk>ii, 
and  die  country  looked  forward 
with  some  curiosity  for  the  further 
development  of  his  views  on  this 

Question,  at  the  next  session  of 
longress. 
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MEXICO  . 


Conditian  of  Country.  —  twcuion  from  Havana.  —  Defeat  and 
Capitulation  of  bivaders,  —  Revolution.  —  SeparcUion  of  Yuca- 
tan, —  Abdication  of  Guerrero.  —  Butta$netUe  chosen. 


The  last  important  incident  re- 
corded in  our  summary  of  events 
in  Mexico,  for  the  year  ending  in 
July,  1829,   was  the  expedition 
fitted  out  against  her  in  the  Ha- 
vana, under  the    command    of 
General  Isidor  Bartadas ;  a  cir- 
camstance  which   instead  of  in- 
flicting injury  upon  the  nascent 
liberties  of  the  Mexicans,  was 
for  a  time  productive  of  great  and 
important  bene6ts.  The  sanguine 
hopes  that  had  been  entertained 
of  permanent  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity under  the  vigorous  admin- 
istration of  President'  Guerrero, 
bad  already  began  to  fade  away ; 
the  seeds  of  disease  were   too 
deeply  planted,   to  be  eradicated 
so  easily ;    the   finances  of   the 
country   were    inextricably    en- 
tangled ;  commerce  was  still  de- 
clintng,  and  the  revenues    were 
necessarily  diminished  in  propor^ 
tion.    The  army,  strengthened  in 
power  and  encouraged  in  pre- 
sumption by  its  agency  in  the 
late  revolotion,  had  too  long  in- 
dulged in  license  to  yield  quietly 
to  the  supremacy  of   civil  rule, 
and  but  for  the  approach  of  dan- 
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ger  from  abroad  to  occupy  its 
attention  and  employ  its  energies, 
it  is  probable  that  anarchy  would 
soon  have  triumphed  over  the 
fatal  weakness  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. 

The  hopes  of  the  Spanish 
Government  and  the  royalist  party 
from  the  invading  expedition  were 
soon  to  be  dissipatea. 

They  had  calculated  largely 
upon  the  internal  difficulties  and 
dissensions  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  defence 
was  strongly  insisted  on.  The 
celebrated  castle  of  St  Juan 
D'Ulloa  was  said  to  be  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation ;  the  Mexican  fleet 
was  greatly  inferior  to  that  under 
the  command  of  Commodore 
Lahorde;  and  the  greatest  reli- 
ance was  placed  upon  the  intes- 
tine divisions  of  the  country,  and 
the  supposed  unpopularity  of  the 
Government,  arisrag  from  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Spaniards.  But 
if  the  means  of  resistance  were 
feeble,  those  of  the  invaders  were 
contemptible,  and  their  measures 
the  most  ill-judged  and  unwise 
that  ever  disgraced    an  incompe- 
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tent   commander.      The   whole  but  a  few  hundreds  bad  been  left 

number  of  the  Spanish    army  by    Barradas    for   its    defence, 

was  but  litde  more  than   4000;  These,  with  the  sick,  offered  a 

and  with  this  inconsiderable  force,  stout  iresistance  to  the  effbrts  of 

they  landed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mexicans  for  a  time ;  but  the 

Mexico  in  August,  a  season  of  disparity  of  numbers    was    too 

the  year  when  pestilence  taints  great  and  the  rehmant  of   the 

every  breezcf,  to  attempt  the  con-  Spaniards.were  actually  in  treaty 

quest  of  a  country  through  which,  for  the  surrender  of  the  place, 

on  account  of   ph}  sical  impedi-  when  their  General,  abandoning 

ments,  it  is  difficult  to  march  a  the  pursuit  of  La  Gargia,  arrived 

body  of  troops  eyen  when  unop-  by  a  forced  march  to  their  assis- 

posed,  and   in  which  they  could  tanctf  and  Santa  Ana  was  com- 

rely  only  upon  their  own  resources  pelled  to  retire.    The  rest  of  the 

for  supplies  and  subsistence.  month  of  August  was  passed  in 

The  Spaniards  landed  at  Tam-  inaction,  but  every  day  added  to 
pico  on  the  27th  of  July ;  and  the  distresses  and  difficulties  of 
notwithstanding  the  alleged  weak-  the  Spaniards.  The  reinforce 
ness  of  the  (jovemment  and  luke-  ments  which  they  expected  from 
warmness  of  the  people,  the  Cuba  did  not  arrive  ;  the  number 
most  vigorous  preparations  were  of  the  sick  daily  increased ;  and 
promptly  made  for  their  reception,  the  army  of  Santa  Ana  was  con^ 
The  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  stantly  receiving  accessions  of 
its  unlimited  prerogative,  invested  fresh  troops  and  of  artillery, 
the  President  with  extraordinary  The  result  could  not  be  long  de- 
powers,  to  be  retained  until  the  layed ;  and  oil  the  1 0th  of  Sep- 
danger  should  be  at  an  end ;  and  tember,  General  Barradas  surren- 
Greneral  Santa  Ana  at  the  head  dered  vupon  favorable  terms  of 
of  about  two  thousand  men  ad-  capitulation.  The  Spaniards 
vanced  to  TUspacu,  distant  only  evacuated  the  citadel,  and  deliv- 
70  miles  from  the  place  of  de-  ered  up  their  arms|  standards  and 
barkation.  As  soon  as  he  re-  ammunitions,  but  the  officers  were 
ceived  information  of  the  landing  permitted  to  retain  their  swords; 
of  the  enemy,  he  hastened  to  and  it  was  agreed  that  until  the 
meet  them  at  Tampico  where  he  arrival  of  transports  from  Havana, 
arrived  on  the  19th  of  August.  the  invaders  should    remain   at 

Barradas  in  the  meantime  had  Vittoria,  defraying  their  own  ex- 
marched  with  the  greater  part  of  penses,  and  giving  their  parol 
his  force,  to  attack  General  La  never  to  return  or  bear  arms 
Gargia^  then  occupying  Akamiva  against  the  Mexican  republic, 
with  about '  3000  men,  who  rd-  The  success  of  Santa  Ana  was 
treated  before  him  —  but  he  was  hailed  by  the  people  with  the  ut- 
soon  recalled  from  the  pursuit,  most  enthusiasm,  and  the  only 
On  the  20th  of  August,  Santa  effect  of  the  Spanish  invasion 
Ana  attacked  the  old  town  of  appeared  to  be  an  increase  of  the 
Tampico,  the  head  quarters  of  power  and  stability  of  the  Gov- 
the  Spaniards,  of  whom  however    emment,  by  the  distinction  of  a 
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mibtary  triumph.  But  the  gain 
was  only  temporary.  The  re- 
actioQ  of  feeling,  particularly, 
among  the  military,  was  powerful 
in  the  extreme,  and  soon  resulted 
in  another  revolution,  less  violent 
indeed  than  those  which  Jia'd  pre- 
ceded it,  but  equally,  effectual 
and  far  more  unaccountable. 

The  state  of  Yucatan  com- 
menced by  a  declaration  against 
the  Federal  Government  and  in 
favor  of  a  Central  Crovemment. 
The  immediate  cause  of  discon- 
tent appears  to  have  been  the  re- 
luctance of  Guerrero  tp  resign  the 
extraordinary  powers  with  which 
he  had  been  invested  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Spaniards ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  this  unwillingness 
was  only  seized  upon  by  his 
political  opponents  as  a  pretext 
for  resorting  to  violence.  Various 
insurrectiooary  movements  of 
slight  importance  occurred  in 
several  oi  the  States,  of  which 
the  Vice  President  Bustamente 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal instigator;  but  no  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained 
by  Guerrero  and  his  party  until 
the  4th  of  December,  ]  829,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Yorkino  revo- 
lution of  the  preceding  year. 
On  that  day  Bustamente  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  reserve,  stationed  m  the  state 
of  Vera  Cru^,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion denouncing  the  abuses  and 
usurpations  of  the  executive,  and 
commenced  his  march  upon  the 
capital  to  enforce  the  reform  which 
Jie  alleged  to  be  necessary. 

Santa  Ana  published  an  ener- 
getic proclamation  promising  to 
support  Guerrero,  but  before  he 
had  reached  Salap^i,  he  received 
news  of  his  overmrow. 


Guerrero  immediately  resigned 
his  extraoriibary  powers,  con- 
voked the  Congress,  and  appeal- 
ed to  them  for  support.  He  then 
left  the  Capital  with  a  small  body 
of  troops  to  meet  the  approach- 
ing enemy.  His  departure  was 
the  signal  for  the  troops  left  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  to  declare 
their  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Bustamente,  and  a  complete  and 
bloodless  revolution  was  efiected 
on  the22d  of  December.  Gen- 
eral Quintanar,  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  in  the  Capital,  macle  a 
declaration  of  adherence  to  the 
plan  of  Bustamente,  urging  the 
assembling  of  a  council  of  gov- 
ernment, and  naming  three  per- 
sons to  compose  it,  one  of  whom 
was  the  President  of  the  Suprenfb 
Court  of  justice.  At.  dawn  the 
garrison  troops  peaceably  occu- 
pied the  citadel,  the  Acordada, 
and  all  the  other  guard  posts  ex- 
cept the  Palace,  from  which  they 
were  fired  upon  for  a  short  time, 
between  one  and  two  oVlock, 
and  again  from  about  half  past 
five,  A.  M.  to.  nine,  when  that 
also  was  taken,  after  the  loss  of 
only  ten  or  twelve  men.  No 
disorder  took  place  afterwards, 
and  the  shops  and  public  walks 
were  open  the  same  day  as  usual* 

The  council  immediately  as- 
sembled, nominated  Quintanar 
and  Alaman  as  associates  with 
Sr.  Velez,  President  of  the  court 
of  justice,  to  exercise  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  began  their 
duties  that  very  evening.  Guer- 
rero thus  placed  between  two 
enemies  and  suspicious  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  small  number  of 
soldiers  who  still  adhered  to  him, 
found  himself  compelled  to  adopt 
the  only  safe  course  that  remained 
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to  him,  by  abdicating  the  Presi- 
dency and  returning  to  his  es- 
tate. His  example  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  Santa  Ana 
and  the  other  leaders  of  his  party, 
and  the  provisional  Government 
composed  of  Yelez,  Alaman  and 
General  Quintanar,  assumed  the 
administration  of  affairs  until  the 
arrival  of  Bustamente.  Perfect 
tranquillity  was  at  once  restored 
to  the  Capita],  and  General  Bus- 
tamente was  elected  by  the  army 
as  the  temporary  successor  of 
Guerrero. 

This  latest  change  in  the  Gov- 
ernment is  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  differ- 
ent parties  by  whose  united  in- 
fluence it  was  effected,  and  the 
difficulty  of  discovering  the  mo- 
tives by  which  some  of  them  can 
be  supposed  to  have  been  actuated. 
Federalist  and  Centralist,  York- 
inos  and  Escoceses  seem  to  have 
forgotten  all  their  animosities,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  discern  in  the 
composition  of  the  triumphant 
party,  any  distinctive  principle  by 
means  of  which  the  incongruities 
of  their  co-operation  can  be  ex- 
plained. Certain  it  is  that  the 
popularity  of  Guerrero  was  much 
diminished  even  among  his  own 
immediate  partisans,  and  that  his 
measures  after  his  elevation  to  the 
Presidency,  were  received  with 
but  little  favor  by  the  people  in 
general. 

The  rich  were  displeased  with 
his  decree  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  which  yet  was  productive 
of  but  little  benefit  to  the  slaves, 
whose  condition  was  already  but 
very  slightly  inferior  to  that  of 
the  citizens.  The  greatest  dis- 
content however  prevailed  among 


the  military,  and  as  in  all  the 
other  Mexican  revolutions,  the 
downfal  of  Guerrero  is  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed  to  their  immediate 
agency.  Its  consequence  upon 
the  republic,  were  of  no  great 
importance.  In  fact  the  revolu- 
tion cannot  be  considered  as  the 
triumph  of  one  party  over  another, 
and  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
any  results  much  more  striking 
or  permanent,  than  a  change  of 
administration  produces  in  this 
country  or  in  England. 

On  tlie  8th  of  January,  the  fol- 
lowing States  of  the  Confedera- 
tion had  sent  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  new  order  of  things :  —  Mex- 
ico, Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  Jalis- 
co, Queretero,  Puebla,  VeraCrua 
and  Oajaca.  Bustamente  had  ap- 
pointed the  Cabinet  already  pub- 
lished 'y  and  the  old  ministers  had 
returned  to  their  homes. 

The  manifesto  published  by 
Bustamente  at  Mexico  on  receiv- 
ing the  Grovemment,  is  very  long, 
and  promises  to  conduct  every- 
thing with  the  utmost  submission 
to  order  and  the  Constitution, 
speaking  of  the  continued  exer- 
cise of  the  extraordinary  powers 
by  Guerrero  as  very  improper, 
and  of  various  improvements  in 
the  administration  as  necessary 
and  required  by  the  public  exi- 
gencies and  the  public  wish. 

The  only  incident  of  moment' 
which  appeared  to  grow  out  of 
the  demonstration  of  Bustamente, 
was  the  separation  of  the  State 
or  province  of  Yucatan  from  the 
confederacy,  which  was  declared 
by  a  Federal  Act  of  the  Provin- 
cial Legislature,  signed  at  Merida 
on  the  9th  of  November,  imme- 
diately after  the  issuing  of  the 
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proclamatkxi  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. And  even  this,  it  is  not 
improbablei  would  have  taken 
place  although  perhaps  not  so 
soon^  had  Guerrero  continued  to 
fill  the  presideotial  chair.  In 
fact  the  httle  importance  of  the 
revolution,  as  it  is  called,  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  its  efkcts 
upon  the  policy  and  condition  of 
the  republic,  is  proved  by  the 
facility  with  which  it  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  remarkably  short 
period  in  which  perfect  tranquillity 
was  reared.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  long   the  Government 


of  Bustamente  is  to  continue, 
and  whether  and  to  what  extent 
his  administration  is  likely  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people.  Up 
to  the  present  time  (Ajigust,  1830) 
everything  has  gone  oti  well  and 
harmoniously.  No  incident  of  im- 
pbrtance  h^s  occurred  since  the 
installation  of  the  new  President, 
and  he  is  rf  presented  as  popular, 
and  it  b^iq^  aqtively  ^and  )suc- 
cessfuny  engaged  in  the  arduous 
task  of  restoring  the  finances,  and 
augmenting  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  republic. 
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COLOMBIA 


Mosquera  elected  Presidetuf —  Castilloes  project  of  a  CofutihOion, 
—  Congress  convoked  on  Jcmuaryy  183Q.  —  Attempt  to  introduce 
a  Monarchy.  —  Revolt  of  Cordova.  —  Arrived  of  Bolivar  at  Bo- 
gota.  —  Kesigns  his  office  to  Congress.  —  Message  to  Congress  ; 
Character  of  do.  —  Separation  of  Venezuela.  —  Causes  of  Dis- 
content. —  Overthrow  of  Government.  — Negotiations.  —  Mos- 
quera  chosen  by  Congress.  —  Commotions  at  Bogota,  —  Constitu- 
tion accepted. '--'Sucre  assassinated. — Movements  in  favor  of 
Bolivar,  t-  Dissolution  of  the  Government.  —  Bolivar  reassumes 
the  Government.  —  Bolivar's  Death. 


^  The  history  of  Colombia  during 
the  period  which  falls  *  within  the 
history  of  this  year  is  so  interwov- 
en with  former  events,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  a  full  understanding  of 
its  political  relations,  it  will  be 
necessary  briefly  to  recapitulate. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Regis- 
ter will  be  found  a  detailed  account 
of  the  manoeuvres  which  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  Bolivar  as 
Supreme  Chief  of  the  republic. 
In  this  station  he  remained  until 
the  4th  of  May,  1820,  at  which 
period  the  Constituent  Congress 
having  received  his  eighth  and 
last  renunciation,  elected  Senor 
Joachim  Mosquera,  President  of 
Columbia. 

During  this  last  administration 
of  the  Government  by  Bolivar, 
certain  facts  occurred,  which  as 
having  an  important  bearing  oa 
the  subsequent    history  of  the 


country,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
detail. 

The  Liberator  having  been  in- 
vested with  unlimited  authori^, 
named  a  council  of  State  to  assist 
him  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  affairs,  composed  of  the 
following  inidviduals : 
Jose  Maria  Castillo,  President  of 

the  Council, 
Jose  Manuel  Restrepo,  Secretary 

of  the  Interior, 
Gen.  Rafael  Urdaneta,  Secretary 

of  War, 
Istanislao  Vergusa,  Secretary  of 

Foreign  Affairs, 

Nicolos  Fanno,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Geronimo  For- 
nes,  Joachim  Mosquera,  Jose 
Felix  Valdivia,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bogota,  Maotin  Santiago  ofYcusa, 
and  Colonel  Domingo  Espinar, 
Secretaries. 

Mosquera  unwillingly  accepted 
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the  appointment  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  Bolivar  and  after  three 
months  s^t  m  his  resignation  and 
retired. 

During  the  first  session  of  the 
council,  Senor  Castillo,  submitted 
the  projectofa  Constitution,  which 
throws  some  additional  light  upon 
the  motives  and  designs  of  the 
dominant  party.  According  to  this 
project  the  executive  power  was 
vested  in  a  President  without  re- 
sponsibility and  five  ministers  of 
State  to  be  appointed  by  him  and 
responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  the 
executive. 

The  legislative  power  was  to  be 
composed  of  two  chambers,  one 
of  senators,  who  were  to  be  ap* 
pointed  by  the  President,  who 
could  remove  them  at  pleasure, 
and  the  lower  house  of  representa- 
tives, one  to  be  chosen  by  each 
province. 

There  was  also  to  be  an  exec- 
utive council  of  State  composed 
of  the  Vice  President,  who  was  to 
be  elected  by  the  Provinces,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  a  num- 
ber of  deputies  from  the  chamber 
of  representatives.  All  the  coun- 
ciilors,  with  the  exception  of  Mos- 

Suera,  approved  of  this    basis. 
losquera  expressed  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  project  founded  on 
various  reasons,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal ones  were,  that  in  his  judg- 
ment, allowing  that  the  acts  of  the 
pec^Ie.were  the  expression  of  their 
free  will,  still  they  had  conferred 
the  dictatorship  upon  Bolivar,  only 
until  the  next  assembly  of  the 
national  representation,  and  that , 
these  words  were  an  express  re* 
serve  of  the  right  of  constituting  a 
Congress  of  Denuties  of  their  own 
free  choice.    He  also  observed^ 


that  th)9  Colombians  had  generally 
manifested  their  opposition  to  a 
Senate  subject  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  executive,  and  although  it 
would  be  joined  by  a  chsgnber  of 
duputies,  tney  were  few  in  number 
and  utterly  disproportioned  to  the 
population  of  me  provinces. . 

Finally  he  explained  the  causes, 
which  induced  him  to  believe  that 
if  such  a  Constitution  were  given 
to  Colombia,  it  would  produce 
another  revolution. 

The  Liberator  then  said,  that 
although  there  was  but  one  vote  in 
opposition,  the  reasons  advanced 
by  Mosquera  gave  him  great  pain 
and  he  would  take  time  to  delib- 
erate. 

On  the  following  day  he  de- 
clared to  the  council  his  opinion 
agreeing  with  Mosquera  and  the 
project  was  abandoned. 

The  Supreme  Chief  then  pub- 
lished the  organic  .decree  of  the 
27th  August,  1828,  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  provisional  Constitution 
until  the  second  of  January,  1S30, 
for  which  period  he  offered  to 
convoke  the  national  representa- 
tion for  the  purpose  oFgiving  a  new 
Constitution  to  the  Republic. 

After  the  termination  of  the 
war  with  Peru,  by  the  tree^ty  of 
peace  concluded  in  Guayaquil  on 
the  22d  September,  1829,  public 
attention  was  directed  to  the 
meeting  of  the  constituent  Con- 
gress convoked  for  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uaiy,  1830,  with  the  view  of  giving 
a  complete  and  efficient  reorgani- 
zation of  the  republic  upon  a  firm 
and  permanent  basis. 

On  arriving  at  this  epoch,  \Vhich 
has  terminated  in  universal  confu- 
sion, we  will  briefly  review  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  facts  which 
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have  thus  placed  Colombia  on  the 
brink  of  ruin  and  shaken  her  po- 
litical fabric  to  its  foundation. 

During  the  absence  of  Bolivar 
in  the  South,  the  administration  of 
the  (rovemment  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  council  of  Ministers.' 

It  had  before  been  suggested, 
that  the  most  appropriate  form  of 
government  for  Colombia,  was  a 
Monarchy,  and  the  present  mo- 
ment wrs  seized  upon  to  effect 
the  change. 

M.  de  Bresson  and  the  Duke  of 
Montebello  had  just  arrived  at  Bo- 
gota as  Commissioners  of  the  King 
of  France,  and  the  project  was 
proposed  to  them,  with  the  under- 
standing thatif  France  would  ren- 
der her  assistance,  they  would 
propose  the  coronation  of  a 
French  Prince. 

This  treasonable  project  was 
mainly  supported  by  Gen.  Rafael 
Urdaneta,  a  member  of  tlie  coun- 
cil and  Istanislao  Vergusa,  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Relations. 

Tttie  French  Commissioners 
merely  replied  that  they  woilld 
inform  the  government  of  the  pro- 
posal, as  they  had  no  authority  to 
act  in  an  affiiir  of  this  character, 
and  the  French  Grovernraent  up 
to  this  period  has  not  interfered. 

This  affair  constitutes  one  of 
those  blots  in  the  career  of  Bolivar, 
which  the  memory  of  his  good 
deeds  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
effiice. 

That  Bolivar  knew  of  the  pro- 
ject there  is  no  doubt,  that  he  dis- 
approved of  it  is  equally  true ;  but 
his  subsequent  conduct  clearly 
indicates  that  his  disapproval  was 
grounded  not  on  his  opposition  to 
a  monarchy  but  to  a  French  mon- 
arch. 


General  Urdaneta  wrote  to 
Paez  at  Venezuelacommunicating 
to  him  tlie  designs  of  the  council 
of  ministers,  and  as  will  presently 
appear,  produced  an  excitement, 
which  was  only  quieted  by  the 
separation  of  that  ancient  province 
from  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

Meanwhile,  Jose  Maria  Cordo- 
va, general  of  division,  arrived  from 
the  Soiith  and  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  some  patriots  in  the 
province  of  Novita,  raised  the  ciy 
of  liberty.  The  Governor  of  the 
province  of  Novita  followed  bis 
example ;  but  the  movement  was 
partial  and  ineffectual. 

The  council  of  ministers, 
knowing  the  intrepidity  and  patri- 
otism of  Cordova  had  prepared 
themselves  for  the  'emergency. 
And  a  strong  column  was  imme- 
diately despatched  from  Bogota 
against  him,  headed  by  (xeneral 
O'Leary,  by  whom  he  was  defeat- 
ed, and  mortally  wounded,  not 
without  suspicions  that  his  wounds 
were  not  received  in  battle. 

Bolivar,  who  was  still  in  the 
South,  and  who  knew  full  well 
the  dispositionof  Cordova,  receiv- 
ed from  him  a  letter  in  which  be 
declared  with  frankness  and  ener- 
gy his  firm  resolve  to  die  if  neces- 
sary in  defence  of  the  liberty  of 
his  country  and  the  republican 
system. 

The  inflammatory  state  of  Ven- 
ezuela and  the  causes  which  were 
there  preparing  another  revolution 
were  equally  known  to  him,  and 
fiUed  with  alarm  and  disquietude, 
he  set  out  on  his  march  for  the 
Capital.  The  precarious  situation 
of  public  affiurs  and  the  increasing 
distrust  of  his  own  motives  and 
designs,  at  length  determined  the 
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liberator  again  and  for  the  last 
time  to  retire  from  the  civil  com- 
mand, still  however  offering  to 
sustain  with  his  sword  the  Consti- 
tation  which  the  new  Congress 
dMxdd  give  to  the  republic. 

In  the  department  of  the  South, 
the  popular  choice  fixed  upon 
Mosquera,  who  was  then  in  Pa- 
pa}ran,  having  withdrawn  himself 
Ifom  public  imirs  since  his  retire- 
ment from  the  office  of  State 
Councillor.  Bolivar  on  his  march 
from  the  South  visited  Mosquera 
in  Papayan  and  urged  upon  turn 
fan  WKh,  that  he  would  consent 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
ehair  of  State. 

It  was  said,  that  Mosquera  at 
first  declined  the  dangerous  hon- 
or, pleaiding  his  ill  health  and  his 
repugjoance  to  undertake  so  ar- 
duous a  charge  as  that  of  re- 
conciling the  discordant  materials 
of  which  Colombia  was  com- 
posed. 

It  certainly  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter for  a  single  citizen  to  under- 
take to^  quiet  the  tempest  then 
raging  m  the  republic,  and  how^ 
ever  highly  we  think  of  the  patri- 
otism and  talents  of  Mosquera, 
we  are  disposed  to  question  his 
power  to  have  controlled  the  in- 
dependence of  the  immense 
number  of  military  chieftains 
with  ^rittch  the  country  was  ha- 
rassed, and  which  had  in  fact  ren- 
dered it  a  military  republic. 

Bolivar  arrived  at  Bogota  on 
the  1  dth  of  January,  1 830,  and  on 
the  36th  of  the  same  month  in- 
stalled the  Constituent  Congress 
of  the  republic. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of 
die  same  date,  he  makes  use  of 
diese  remarkable  words : 
30 


*  If  it  had  not  been  my  lot  to 
possess  the  honorable  advantage 
of  calling  upon  you  to  represent 
the  rights  of  the  people,  that  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of 
your  constituents,  you  might  re- 
model our  institutions,  this  would 
be  the  place  to  exhibit  to  you  the 
fruit  of  twenty  years'  exertions 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  my 
country.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to 
point  out  what  all  the  citizens  have 
the  right  to  demand  from  you. 
I  alone  am  deprived  of  this  civic 
privilege,  because  having  callod 
you  together  and  explained  your 
duties,,  it  is  not  permitted  me  in 
9ny  manner  to  influence  your 
counsels.  It  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  repeat  to  the  delegates  of 
the  people  what  Colombia  has 
written  in  characters  of  blood. 
My  only  duty  is  reduced  to  unre- 
stricted submission  to  the  laws 
and  the  magistrates  you  may  be- 
stow upon  us,  and  my  fervent  as- 
piration is  that  the  will  of  the 
people  may  be  proclaimed,  re- 
spected and  fulfilled  by  its  dele- 
gates.' 

After  recommending  in  the 
strongest  terns  the  necessity  of 
naming  anodier  individual  for  the 
chair  of  State,  be  proceeds. 
*  Believe  rae,  a  new  magistrate  is 
indispensable  for  the  republic. 

'  The  people  wish  to  know  if  I 
shall  ever  cease  to  command. 
Show  yourselves,  citizens,  worthy 
of  representing  a  ffee  people  by 
banishing  every  idea  that  up- 
poses  me  necessary  to  the  repub- 
lic. 

*  A  state  dependent  on  one  man 
ought  not  to  exist,   and  will  not 
exist*    Hear    my  supplicat'ons 
Save  the  repubhc !  Preserve  my 
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dory,  which    is    the  glorf   of  but  the  greater  pert  prefer  en 

U^mbia.    Dispose  of  the  office  elective  and  temporal  Chief  Ma« 

of  President,  which  I  respect*  gistrate.' 
fallj   resign    into    your   hands. 

From  this  day  I  amno  more  than  Itmay  benecessaiy  with  aview 

«  citizen,  armed  to  defend  my  to  a  full  and  complete  underatand- 

country  and  ready  to  obey  its  laws*  ing  of  the  important  events  of  this 

Discontinue  my  public  /employe  year,  to  explain  the  character  of 

ments  forev^.    I  make  to  you  the  Congress  to  which  this  mee- 

a  formal  and  solemn  delivery  of  sagQ  was  addressed.    The  elec- 

the  supreme  authority  which  the  tions  were  undoubtedly  free  and 

national  suffrages  have  conferred  regular.  The  different  parties  ex- 

upon  me.'  erted  themselves  as  customary  in 

contested  elections,  in  favor  of  tfadr 

Besides  the  message  of  the  Li-  respective  candidates;    and  the 

berator,  there  was  presented  to  contest  termmated  in  the 


C<mgress  by  his  order,  an  ezposi*  of  a  large  majority  of  ancient  and 

tion  relating  to  the  dtfl^ent  bran-  well  tried  patriots,  and  among  the 

ches  of  administration,  and 'the  most    illustrious   in     Colombia, 

political  circumstances  of  the  Re-  Among  the   deputies  at  large, 

public.  Bolivar  had  unquestionably  a  ma- 

This  document,  signed  by  the  joritv,  embracing  therein  a  portion 

President  of  the  council,  25th  of  of  mose,  who  were  in  favor  of  a 

January,  1830,  after  pointing  out  republican  system  of  government, 

the  evils  which  had  afflicted  the  and  who  were  unwwiag  to  be* 

republic,  contains  the  following  lieve   the  Liberator  other  than 

extraordinary  expressions.  friendly  to  the  system,  which  they 

*  During  the  last  four  years  themselves  were  pledged  to  sup- 
there  have  been  discussions  more  port.  The  conduct  of  Bolivar  at 
or  less  warm,  more  or  less  impar*  this  moment,  when  the  mere  ex- 
tial,  upon  the  form  of  government  pression  of  his  opinioos  m  favor  of 
suited  to  Colombians,  and  in  the  a  republic.  Would  have  prostrated 
muhitude  of  writings,  the  opinions  the  nopes  of  the>agitators  and  gone 
of  almost  all  the  citizens  have  far  to  have  reconciled  the  feuds  ex- 
been  expressed.  isting  throughout  the  country,  was 

^  All  without  exception  have  vacillating  and  tempoitxmg.     He 

manifested  their  desire  for  the  refused  to  continue  in  office,  but 


■establishment  of  a  government,  declined   the  expression  of 

whicb  shall  be  the  firmest  founds-  opinion  as  to  the  form  of  Conati- 

tion  of  liberty,  which  shall  secure  tution  they  should  adopt    It  is 

individual  rights,  and  preserve  sa-  certain,  had  it  been  his  wish,  Bo- 

cred  the  inviolabili^  of  property  livar  might  have    been  elected 

of  every  kind.    In  regard  to  the  President,  but  the  deference  of 

executive  power  alone,  there  are  that  portion  of  his  friends,  who 

differences  of  opinions.  Some  de-  were  attached  to  a  liberal  form  of 

sire  a  Supreme  Jf  ag^arate  for  life,  government  and  who  held  the  bal- 

others  an  Uereditary  Monarch,  ance  of  power,  would  cany  them 
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BO  iordiery  and  as  be  persisted  in 
his  refusal  Co  senre,  they  waited  on 
SDDther  candidate.  Meanwhile 
die  long  smothered  flame  burst 
Ibrdi,  and  Venezuela,  with  Paes 
at  ber  bead,  declared  herself  in- 
dependent of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment at  Bogota. 

We  will  here  briefly  trace  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  result. 

From  the  year  1821,  when  the 
Constitudon  of  Colombia  was  first 
prodiomed,  the   municipality  of 
Caraccas  on  taking  the  oath  ob- 
served, that  that  portion  of   the 
republic  had  not  been  properly 
represented '  in  the  formation  of 
ibat  compact,  and  repeated  mani- 
festations of  discont^it  were  sub- 
sequently evinced  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Venezuela  towards  the 
government  at  Bogota,  whieb  ex- 
cited fears,  that  they  would  think 
of  separating  firom  the  rest  of  the 
republic.     In  1826,  as  we  have 
before  remarked  in  a  previous 
volume  of  this  work,  a  revolution 
broke  out  proclaiming  the  federal 
fiMrm  of  government,  and  although 
the  liiberator  was  able  at  that 
time  to  rqNress  it,  the  fire  of  dis- 
cord stiD  burnt  unnoticed.    In  the 
department  of  the    South,   and 
particularly  in  Quito  (capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Equator) 
they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  in  1822,  after 
having  freed  themselves  from  the 
SparJsh  sway,  but  expressed  their 
uowiifingness  to  be  dependent  on 
a  Central  Government  resident  at 
Bogota. 

From  the  first,  they  constantly 
insisted,  that  the  Constitution 
had  been  formed  without  their 
concurrence,  being  at  the  time 
of  its  promulgation  under  the 
yoke  of  Spain. 


The  Constitution  wasii 
obeyed,  but  a  jealous  distrust  of 
the  government  at  Bogota,  was 
evinced  even  in  die  act  of  render- 
ing it  obedience. 

This  jealousy,  like  that  which 
exists  in  our  own  country,  was 
excited  and  fostered  as  well  by 
local  parties  as  by  the  peculiar 
situatio  n  of  the  country. 

The  two  great  branches  of  hu- 
man industry.  Manufactures  and 
Agriculture,  were  brought  into 
direct  collision.  While  the  de- 
panments  of  the  North  were  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits, 
the  labor  and  wealth  of  the  South 
were  entirely  devoted  to  manu- 
factures. 

Instead  of  mutual  assistance 
and  support,  dependent  as  they 
are  upon  each  other,  the  same 
petty  jealousies,  that  have  else- 
where been  exhibited  between 
these  important  branches  of  do- 
mestic industry  prevailed  there 
to  the  fuUest  extent,  and  seemed 
to  ^widen  the  breach,  which  was 
already  ahnost  beyond  repair. 

The  plan  of  the  Bolivian  con- 
federation reanimated  the  projects 
of  the  South  and  of  Venezuela 
in  favor  of  the  federal  system,  and 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution. 

The  following  letter,  written  by 
General  Bolivar  to  General 
Herez,  who  was  then  living  at 
Lima  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  State,  having  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  such  from  the  Libe- 
rator, served  to  encourage  th(^ 
hopes  of  the  dissentients. 

Dec  4,  ISaS. 

During  the  eight  days  that  I 
have  remained  In  Bogota,  I  have 
been  solely  engaged  in  enforcbg 
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upoD  the  Vice  President  and  Se- 
cretaries, the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing the  plan  of  the  confederacy 
of  the  six  States,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Vice  President  will  sup- 
port it  with  aU  his  influence.  We 
have  agreed  not  to  reassemble  the 
Congress,  and  to  convoke  a  Grand 
Convention,  when  it  will  be  easy 
to  confirm  the  right  of  that  which 
in  fact  now  exists.  Venezuela  is 
in  truth  independent,  and  she  will 
enter  deeply  into  this  plan,  be^ 
cause  torn  to  pieces  by  warm 
passions  and  by  jarring  interestSi 
vacillating  without  a  government, 
and  full  of  misery  as  she  is,  she 
cannot  but  adopt  it  with  pleasure. 
All  the  South  anxiously  desires  it 
and  New  Grenada  cannot  remain 
isolated  between  two  States  em- 
bracing its  boundaries.  This  let- 
ter, as  respecU  its  politics,  is  also 
for  General  Santa  Cruz  and  his 
worthy  mmisters,  to  whom  you 
will  impart  fhese  suggestions,  that 
they  jnay  he  prepared  when  Pe-^ 
res  shall  propose  to  Colombia  the 
confederatioB  heretofore  agreed 
on. 

The  Constitution  being  thus 
overthrown,  various  efforts  were 
made  to  restore  it,  and  the  best 
hopes  of  the  people  tested  on  the 
Congress  of  1630. 

These  hopes  however  proved 
fallacious,  the  expectations  from 
the  Congress  were  destroyed  by 
the  pfam  of  a  monarchy  before 
mentioned,  and  Venezuela,  alarm- 
ed at  the  prospect,  declared  a 
separation. 

The  25th  November,  1829, 
Caraccas  declared  her  separation 
from  New  Grenada,  by  disown- 
ing the  authority  of  Bouvar,  and 
all  the  provinces  of  the  ancient 


Captain  Generalship  of  Venezue- 
la loUoWed  the  example. 

The  cause  assigned  was  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  beads 
of  thegovemment to  subject  Ve- 
nezuela to  a  monarch. 

General  Pedro  B.  Mendez  in 
a  letter  to  General  Bennudez 
published  by  him,  makes  use  of 
this  strong  expression.  After 
describing  in  studied  language  the 
advantages  of  monarchy,  be  says, 
^  the  principal  question  in  New 
Grenada  is,  as  to  the  best  means 
of  canying  it  into  eShctJ 

This  disclosure  was  followed 
by  a  burst  of  indignation,  which 
resounded  throughout  the  repub- 
lic, and  convinced  the  partisans, 
of  the  measure,  of  the  difficuk 
nature  of  their  undertaking  to  de- 
liver over  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  monarch.  A 
representation  signed  by  1500 
citizens  of  Caraccas  on  ^e  24th 
Dec.  1829,  was  sent  to  General 
Bolivar,  informing  him  of  their 
resolution,  and  concluding  with 
these  words — 

<  The  world  vrill  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  misfortunes,  deaths, 
and  horrors  which  will  ensue, 
and  will  not  be  deceived  by  the 
pretexts,  by  which  they  are 
sought  to  be  imputed  to  us.  We 
would  leave  open  the  graves  of 
the  victims,  that  our  posterity  may 
see  the  blood  shed  by  their  Mi* 
ers,  and  the  wounds  which  they 
received  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  wished  to  destroy  their  heroic 
patriotism.' 

The  news  of  the  coromotioii 
in  Venezuela  and  her  separatioa 
from  the  republic,  having  reached 
Bogota,  the  question  was  at  ooce 
presented  to  Congress ;  whether 


negohations. 


feroe  sboaU  be  employed  to 
compel  a  submisabo  to  tlie  central 
gpTerament,  or  conciliating  mea- 
sores  adopted.  Bolivar  proposed 
to  Congress  on  the  37th  of  Janua- 
ry, 1630,  to  go  personally  to  treat 
vrith  Paez,  on  the  boundary  line 
of  Venezuela,  in  order  to  bring 
him  over  to  the  union ;  and  to 
make  his  efforts  of  more  avail, 
he  recommended  that  Congress 
should  by  direct  vote  authorize 
him  to  undertake  the  mission, 
Afibr  a  long  debate,  it  was  resolv* 
ed,  to  send  to  Venezuela  commis- 
sioners authorized  to  treat  with 
Faez,  and  instructed  to  present  to 
him  and  the  towns  under  his  con- 
trol,  the  basis  of  the  Constitution 
framed  for  Colombia,  according  to 
which,  the  Government  was  to  be 
republican,  popular,  representa- 
tive, elective,  alternative  and  re- 
sponsible. General  Antonio  Jose 
de  Sucre,  Jose  Maria  Estenes, 
Bbhop  of  Santa  Marta,  and 
Francesco  Aranda,  members  of 
the  same  Congress,  were  named 
for  tbn  commission  of  peace,  and 
it  was  believed,  that  Venezuela  on 
understanding  the  basis  of  the 
sew  Coostitutioo,  would  desist 
from  the  undertaidog  of  separa- 
ting herself  from  the  republic  and 
the  fenttatbn  of  an  independent 
State. 

In  the  meantime  the  battalion 
of  Boyaca  raised  the  cry  of  liberty, 
disowned  the  authority  of  the  lib- 
erator, and  being  unable  to  sustain 
itself  against  the  forces  in  Magda- 
leoa,  sec  out  for  Maracaibo  and 
put  ittdf  under  the  command  of 
the  new  government  of  Veoeztiela. 

CoDgress  meanwhile  proceeded 
in  the  diaeussibn  of  the  project  of 
a  Constitntion,    recognising  the 
30* 


central  form  of  governments  Ii 
was  feared  even  before  its  adop* 
tion,  that  the  Constitution  would 
be  shipwrecked  on  one  of  tw(l 
shoals,  either  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  sustain  it  by  foree,  is 
order  to  insure  its  adoption  by 
Venezuela,  and  expose  the  coun- 
try to  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  or 
that  it  would  fall  through  from  the 
separation  of  Venezuela  and  the 
consequent  want  of  the  consent  of 
all  the  States,  necessary  to  its 
adoption. 

The  Government  then  exisdng 
at  Bogota,  sent  a  division  under 
the  command  of  Creneral  CLeary 
to  the  dividing  line  of  Venezuela 
and  New  Grenada  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  in  that 
part  of  Colombia  which  encamped 
in  Paropluna,  while  the  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  fearing  an  at 
tack,  on  their  part  sent  another 
column  to  the  frontier  of  New 
Ghrenada  under  the  command  of 
General  Santiago  Marino  which 
took  up  its  quarters  in  Gaudalito. 
On  all  sides,  the  dread  of  a  civil 
war  prevailed,  the  prospect  of 
which  was  rendered  the  more  ter- 
rible from  the  fact,  that  the  de- 
partments of  the  South  were  in- 
clined to  follow  the  example  of 
Venezuela  and  to  constitute  them- 
selves into  independent  States. 

A  confederation  was  proposed 
by  some  as  a  means  of  harmoniz- 
ing local  pretensions  and  preserv- 
ing the  national  integrity,  but  men 
of  influence  in  Bogota  opposed  i| 
and  Congress  rejected  the  mea 
sures  considering  themselves  as 
sembled  in  conformity  with  the 
friodamental    law,     constituting 
New  Grenada  and  Venezuela  into 
a  central  republic,  and  as  therefore 
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isrefted  with  no  other  power  than 
that  of  remodelling  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  the  basis  of  a  central 
GoTemment. 

A  project  was  then  proposed  by 
some  bf  the  deputies,  of  district 
assemblies  of  tiie  departments, 
with  the  power  of  deliberating  in 
all  municipal  matters  and  of  pro- 
po^ng  to  the  executive  the  rre« 
lects  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments :  which  project  was  adopted 
and  incorporated  into  the  Consti- 
tution* 

But  the  agitation  was  great  on 
all  sides,  and  Venezuela  still  re- 
mained unmoved.  New  proofs 
of  the  inflexible  resolution  to  sep- 
arate daily  arrived  at  Bogota,  and 
in  nearly  all  the  acts  of  its  govern- 
ment and  in  the  public  papers, 
was  manifested  an  inveterate  aver- 
sion to  Bolivar,  who  they  suppos- 
ed, was  to  obtain  the  command 
of  the  republic. 

Among  the  population  of  New 
Grenada  itself,  there  was  evinced 
much  sympathy  with  the  Veoezue- 
lians,  and  a  repugnance  to  the  em- 
ployment of  force  to  compel  a  sub- 
mission to  the  central  government, 
and  petitions  were  presented  in 
March  to  Congress  from  nearly 
all  the  towns  of  the  piovinces  Pa- 
payan.  Paste,  Buoniaventuera, 
Choco,  Neiva  and  Pampluna, 
praying  that  war  might  not  be 
declared  against  Venesuela  and 
that  the  Federal  system  or  con- 
federative  form  of  government 
might  be  adopted  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  Colombia. 

In  the  province  of ,  another 

revolution  broke  out  on  the  4th  of 
April,  disowning  the  general  gov- 
ernment and  placing  itself  under 
the  protection  of  Venezuela. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the 
division  under  the  command  of 


General  Marino  approached  the 
Tachura  (the  river  which  sepa- 
rates the  territories  of  New  Grena- 
da nnd  Venezuela^  and  on  the  31st 
of  April  the  inhabitants  of  Cucuta 
proclaimed  tliemselves  indepen- 
dent of  the  central  government, 
disavowed  the  authority  of  Boli- 
var, declared  themselves  infav  or 
of  the  federal  system,  and  asked 
the  protection  of  Marino  against 
the  body  of  troops  then  in  Pam- 
pluna. 

This  revolution  occurred  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress,  who 
were  then  in  Cucuta,  having  been 
prohibited  by  an  order  from  Paez, 
from  entering  the  territories  of 
Venezuela. 

Oa  the  part  of  Venezuela,  Ma* 
rino,  Ignacio  Fernandez  Peira 
and  M.  Tobar  were  named  as 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  commissioners  from 
Congress. 

They  met  in  San  Jose  de  Cu- 
cuta on  the  line  of  the  Tachura, 
on  the  18th  of  April,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  protocol  of  the  confer- 
ence published^in  the  Gazette  of 
Colombia,  the  officml  paper  ^gned 
as  the  only  result  of  their  meeting, 
the  following  prcqK>sitions  were 
presented  by  the  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  Venezuela. 

1.  That  it  be  permitted  to  New 
Grenada/  and  the  departments  of 
the  South  to  constitute  themsdves 
freely  and  independently  as  Vene- 
zuela had  done. 

2.  That  Congress  decide  on 
the  proper  means  to  promote  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country 
and  to  preserve  the  public  credit, 
until  the  representatives  of  the 
different  States  should  agree  upon 
the  understanding  to  be  estabh^- 
ed  among  them  for  the  future. 
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3.  That  no  iDdhridual  who  bad 
enjoyed  the  executive  power  or 
had  been  Secretary  of  State  should 
be  again  appointed  to  those  offices. 

4.  That  necessary  measures 
dKMild  be  taken  for  the  accom- 
plishnient  of  what  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  first  proposition. 

5.  That  the  constituent  con* 
gresses  of  the  three  States  of  the 
North,  Centre  and  South  should 
fix  upcHi  ties  adapted  to  bind  them 
togeuier  for  the  future. 

6.  That  it  be  permitted  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  remove  to 
any  of  the  three  States,  and  that 
the  soldiers  should  be  at  liberty  to 
return  to  their  houses  -^  and 

7.  That  no  individual,  civil  or 
military  be  molested  on  account 
of  his  polidcal  opinions  up  to  that 
time. 

Such  was  the  only  result  of  the 
mission  of  the  Congress  to  Vene- 
zuela. 

By  this  time  General  Bolivar 
had  retired  to  his  countiy  seat 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bogota,  and 
General  Caicedo,  who  was  then 
in  chaise  of  the  Executive  pow- 
er, anxious  to  avoid  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war  and  a  general  popu- 
lar commotion,  in  conformity  with 
the  expressed  opinions  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  sent  to  Congress 
a  message,  which  on  account  of 
its  influence  on  public  afiairs,  as 
well  as  the  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference caused  thereby  of  the 
British  minister,  whose  under- 
standmg  with  the  partisans  of 
Bolivar  was  bv  such  interference 
foUy  coofirmeo  —  we  publish  en- 
tire. 

BofDte*  April  lath^  1830. 
Mote  dzeenenC  Pr«tident 

of  Hie  Constitueiit  Congreai. 

Sn  —  A  great  portion  of  the 


Republic  being  in  a  state  of  com- 
motion, it  was  easy  to  see  that 
these  movements  would  soon  be 
communicated  to  the  other  towns 
and  that  the  tranquillity  of  these 
also  would  soon  be  disturbed. 
The  representation  addressed  by 
the  Prefect  of  ,  and  that 

of  the  commandant  of  Boyaca, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit to  your  Excellency,  are  the 
proofs  of  this  fact.  In  such  criti- 
cal circumstances,  and  with  the 
present  precarious  condition  of 
the  Government,  I  cannot  answer 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  towns 
nor  the  security  of  the  country. 
For  some  days  past  the  Govern- 
ment has  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  labor  of  the  Congress 
towards  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution will  be  fruidess ;  under 
the  supposition  that  Venezuela 
b  disposed  to  resist  it  with  force ; 
and  if  granted  for  the  Republic 
it  would  not  be  adopted  by  all  the 
departments. 

Of  what  use  would  a  Constitu- 
tion be  that  is  to  be  in  force  but 
for  a  single  day  i  A  Constitution 
is  one  of  those  works  which  should 
be  framed  only  when  it  is  expect- 
ed it  will  be  obeyed.  If  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  it  is  better  to 
withhold  it.  A  grievous  evil  is 
inflicted  upon  the  towns  by  ac- 
oustoimn^  them  to  look  upon  the 
Constituuons  framed  by  the  Na- 
tional Representation  as  mere 
unmeaning  pieces  of  paper. 

The  Government  is  of  opinion 
that  the  labors  of  Congress  would 
be  useless  to  the  nation  unless  di- 
rected'to  the  granting  of  an  or- 
ganic decree,  pointing  out  the 
attributes  of  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment, insuring  individual  and  jbo^ 
cial  security,    naming  the  high 
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iboctioiMuies  m  whose  hands  are 
to  be  placed  the  reins  of  Stale, 
and  authorizbg  them  to  convoke 
a  Convention  for  the  purpose, 
of  deciding  on  the  fate  of  these 
towns*  ouch  is  the  general 
wish,  such  is  public  opinion,  and 
such  the  means  of  remedying 
the  evils  which  are  not  merely 
feared  to  exist,  but  which  are,  in 
fact,  at  this  moment  in  contact 
with  us. 

The  movement  of  a  single 
Province  may  conduct  us  from 
partial  revolutions  to  absolute  dis^ 
union  and  anarchy.  If  the  unbn 
with  the  departments  of  Venezue- 
la is  possible,  the  representatives 
of  the  two  people  will  be  able 
while  tranquillity  exists  to  fix  upon 
the  union,  to  setde  thdr  diror- 
ences  and  to  agree  upon  the  ties 
to  bind  them  for  the  future.  But 
in  the  midst  of  revolutions  and 
disorder,  the  people  will  precipi- 
tate themselves  to  ruin. 

Having  made  this  represents* 
tbn  to  you,  I  conader  it  my  duty 
to  declare  that  the  measure 
pointed  cutis  as  urgent  as  it  is 
necessary. 

Please  submit  it  to  the  wisdom 
of  Congress,  which,  penetrated 
with  the  best  desires,  will  un-« 
doubtedly  pursue  the  measures 
best  calculated  to  insure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  people  and  die  well 
being  of  the  RepubUc 

Domirao  Caicxdo. 

The  message  having  been  read 
to  Congress,  was  referred,  with 
the  accompanying  documents,  to 
a  committee,  by  whom,  after  care- 
ful deliberation,  a  report  was 
made,^  fix)m  which  we  extract  the 
following : 

*In  &s  state  of  afiairs,  the 


oommittee  donot  thudc  that  Con* 
cress  should  occupy  itself  with  die 
iormadonof  a  provisional  Gov- 
ernment for  the  departments  of 
New  Grenada,  whicn  might  be 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes. 
The  committee  entertain  the  opin- 
ion that  some  consideratioo  is  due 
to  the  suggesdcHis  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  that  a  reply  should  be- 
delayed  until  the  result  of  the 
mission  of  peace  to  Venezuela 
is  fully  known*  The  committee 
therefore  have  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

M.  Reiohedj  That  before  re- 
plying to  the  message  of  the  Gov- 
ernment they  will  wait  for  the  re- 
sult of  the  mission  of  peace,  with- 
out in  the  meantime  suspending 
their  deliberations  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Constitution. 

« 2.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Gov- 
ernment be  invited  to  a  confer- 
ence with  a  special  commission, 
that  by  means  of  mutual  explana- 
tions an  understanding  may  be 
effected.' 

Congress,  in  the  face  of  the 
report  of  the  committee. 


'  Resohedf  That  they  would 

Ely  to  the  acting  Executive,  that 
Congress  was  occupied  with  de- 
vising means  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  threatened  disturban- 
ces, and  that  on  the  part  of  GSov* 
emment  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  calm  the  public  mind,  and 
to  reestablish  order  by  aU  the 
means  in  its  control.^ 

Congress  having  thus  deter- 
mined on  their  re^  to  the  mes- 
sage of  the  acting  Executive,  Mr 
Turner,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  on   the 
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19th  of  April,  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Re* 
latioiis,  ia  which  he  sajs  that,  *  He 
has  oteenred  with  eqaal  reigret 
and  surprise  in  the  Government 
Gazette,  a  copy  of  an  official 
message  addressed  to  the  Con- 
j^ress  Inr  the  Executive  power  of 
ColoniDia,  in  which  was  proposed 
the  formation  of  a  separate  (jov- 
eroment  for  New  Grenada,  and 
the  consequent  dissolution  of  the 
RepubHc'  After  protesting 
against  any  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  domestic  concerns  of  Colom« 
bia,  he  gives  notice  that,  ^  if  such 
a  measure  is  sanctioned  hy  the 
Congress  and  carried  into  effect, 
the  existing  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Colombia  would 
become  ipso  facto  annulled  and 
the  functions  of  the  undersigned 
will  cease.' 

The  Secretary  of  Foreign  R&» 
lations  replied  that,  ^  The  message 
of  the  Government  of  the  15tb, 
far  from  having  for  its  obiect  the 
dissolution  of  die  Republic,  was 
intended  to  preserve  it ;  and  that 
the  measures  proposed  were  to 
lead  to  a  calm  deliberation  oh  the 
part  of  ancient  Venezuela  and 
New  Grenada  to  restore  the  un- 
ion unfortimately  interrupted.' 

On  die  twentysecond  day  of 
April  there  was  much  alarm  in 
Bogota  on  account  of  a  suppos- 
ed intention  to '  confer  anew  the 
supteme  power  upon  Bblivar. 
This  arose  simply  from  the  pro* 
ceedingsof  Colonel  Diaz,who  was 
engaged  in  (4)taining  signatures  in 
Bogota  to  a  petition  to  the  Con* 
gross,  having  this  object  in  view, 
and  of  other  ojfficers  who  were 
similarly  engaged  in  several  of  the 
neighboring  towns.  But  the  at« 


tempt  was  received  with  indigna* 
tionhy  the  people,  and  General 
Caicedo  promptly  resorted  to  vig^* 
orous  measures  to  suppress  it,  ap- 
pointing Urdaneta,  who  was  the 
Governor  of  Bogota,  to  command 
the  troops  destined  to  oppose  the 
agitators.  On  the  27th  of  April 
Bolivar  sent  a  message  to  Con* 
gress  renewing  the  protestationsof 
his  unwillingness  to  assume  the 
chief  command,  and  containing 
diese^xpressions  -—  ^  Venezuela, 
to  efiect  its  separation  from  the 
Republic,  has  accused  me  of  am- 
bitious views.  It  will  now  allege 
that  my  reelection  will  prove  an 
obstacle  to  reconciliatbn  and  that 
b  the  end  the  Republic  must  un* 
dergo  either  a  dbmemberment  or 
a  civil  war.  It  is  the  duty  of  Con-> 
gress  to  give  to  the  towns  of  Co- 
lombia a  new  Magistrate,  invested 
with  powers  adequate  %o  the  exi* 
genciesof  theumeandthe  vigor- 
ous administration  of  the  laws.' 

General  Caicedo  had  ordered 
General  Velez  to  take  command 
of  the  division  of  Pampluna  but 
the  officers  of  the  division  disobey- 
ed  the  mandate  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  refused  submission  to 
the  order  of  Velez,  having  enter- 
ed into  an  agreement  to  that  ef- 
fect on  the  29th  of  April.  This 
division  was  a  source  of  great  un- 
easiness to  the  people,  as  being 
under  the  control  of  neither  of  the 
Governments  of  Colombia  and 
Venezuela.  Its  refusal  to  obey 
was  supposed  to  be  concerted  be- 
tween Montilla,  who  was  then  at 
Magdalena,  and  the  other  friends 
of  Bolivar,  who  wished  to  see 
him  resume  the  chief  command^ 
and  this  was  a  new  motive  for 
distrust  and  alarm  in  those  whose 
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dMM  was  to  see  quiet  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws  reestaUisli- 
•d. 

On  the  29tfa  of  April  the  Coo- 
ness  of  Cokunbia  ratified  the 
Uonslicution  of  the  Central  Re- 
public, notwithstanding  the  oppo* 
sition  of  the  towns ;  but  to  satisfy 
the  friends  of  the  federal  system 
it  was  decreed  that,  m  each  de- 
partment a  district  Chamber 
should  be  establtshed  with  the 
power  of  directii^  the  local  and 
municipal  affiirs  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

By  a  decree  of  the  1 1  di  of  May, 
the  mode  of  nominating  and 
electmg  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives was  established,  and  by 
another  decree  of  the  same  date, 
the  Pro? ince  of  Antiochia  was 
erected  info  a  Department* 

The  most  important  decree, 
however,  of  this  period,  was  that 
which  fixed  the  time  and  manner 
of  the  publication  of  the  Consd- 
tution. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Congress 
went  into  an  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Re- 
public There  were  three  can- 
didates, Canabal,  Caicedo  and 
Mosquera.  The  farmer  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Bolivian  party, 
the  two  latter,  of  the  liberal  and 
moderate  party.  Mosquera  es- 
pecially enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
all  parties,  as  a  patriot  of  strict 
probity  and  one  whose  desires  and 
actions  were  solely  directed  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  Boliv^ 
had  himself  expressed  hu  prefer- 
ence for  Mosquera,  but  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  had  absolutely 
refused  to  accept  the  appointment 
if  conferred  upon  him ;  assigning 
as  a  reason  his  infirm  state  of 


heakh  and  physical  ddbility,  prth 
duced  by  a  long  and  dai^eroai 
sickness,  from  which  he  was  just 
recovering.  Canabal  was  coDsid- 
ered  as  the  candidate  of  the  mon- 
aichial  party. 

On  the  first  ballot  the  voM 
were,  for  Canabal  S6,  Mosquera 
17,  and  Caicedo  5  —  total  48. 

Two  thirds  being  neoessaiy  to 
a  choice,  and  neither  candidates 
having  received  that  number,  a 
seoHid  balloting  was  gone  into. 
The  resuh  was,  for  Mosquera  37, 
Canabal  ITand  Caicedo5^to- 
tal  49.  The  third  baUoting  was 
limited  to  the  two  highest  candi- 
dates and  the  resuk  was,  ibr  Mos- 
quera 34,  Canabal  17 — total5I. 
Denor  Joachim  Mosquera  was 
therefore  declared  du^  elected 
President  of  Cokmbia.  For 
Vice  President  the  votes  were, 
ibr  Caicedo  33,  Canabal  13,  Yal- 
kmna  3 — total  47.  Goieral 
Domingo  Caicedo  was  therefore 
declared  elected  Vice  President 
Thb  result  was  mainly  attribu- 
table to  that  portion  of  the  repre- 
sentation who,  entertaining  a  pre^ 
ference  for  Bolivar  and  an  ardent 
attachment  for  his  services,  were 
opposed  however  to  the  doctrines 
advanced  by  some  of  his  partisans ; 
a  concurrence  in  which  had  alrea- 
dy diminished  the  otherwise  de^ 
served  populari^  of  the  Liberator 
and  placed  the  Repubfic  on  the 
verge  of  ruin.  Bolivar,  in  a  me»* 
sage  to  Congress,  congratulated 
them  on  the  rescdt,  and  on  having 
chosen  for  the  first  oflices  of  the 
Republic  men  ^friio  had  deserved* 
ly  obtained  the  esteem  and  coofi* 
dence  of  the  nation ;  and  after- 
wards in  replying  to  an  address 
made  to  him  at  Carthagena  on 
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Ae.eve  of  his  iotended  departure 
for  EuTopet  by  tbe  Prefect  of  that 
Departtnent,  made  use  of  expre»* 
810118  h^bljr  complimentaiy  to 
Moaquera,  deacribiDg  him  as  a 
man  *  adorned  with  all  the  civic 
virtues,  whoee  administration 
,  wottld  effect  the  re-establishmeni 
of  the  laws  which  he  had  studied 
vrith  distinguished  reputation.' 

The  last  act  of  the  Congress 
was  the  enactment  of  a  decree 
tendering  the  gratiiude  and  luMfr- 
age  of  the  Republic  to  Bolivar, 
and  bestowing  upon  him  apeo^ 
89011  of  tUrtjr  thousand  dc^iu^per 
annum  for  Kfe,  commencing  at 
the  period  of  his  redrement  firom 
office.  The  Congress  then  ad- 
journed, and  by  that  act  took  from 
IKosquera  the  power  of  declining 
tbe  Presidency,  as  was  his  inten- 
Cion,  whic^  by  the  Constitudon 
could  only  be  done  in  tbe  pres* 
ence  of  the  Congress,  oy  a 
communication,  dated  the  1 4th  of 
Blay,  the  President  elect  adverted 
to  this  fact,  statmg  that  be  should 
have  reagned  hwi  the  Congress 
been  in  session  to  receive  his  re- 
Agnation,  bdieving  himself  inade- 
quate, b<Mh  physically  and  moral* 
ly,  to  the  dudes  of  the  office.  As 
it  was,  however,  he  thought  him- 
self bound  to  undertake  it  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  promised  to  devote  his  best 
ener^es  to  the  promotion  of  the 
puUic  good. 

The  time  was  prolific  of  diffi- 
culties and  troubles;  and  the 
very  commencement  of  Mos^ue- 
ra's  administration  was  sigoahzed 
by  commotion*  The  battalion 
which  at  that  time  formed  the 
nrrisonof  Bomta»  commanded 
by  Coktteb  Maguerra  and  Cas- 


teHi,  on  tbe  7th  of  May,  arrested 
those  officers,  placed  themselves 
imder  the  orders  of  General  Por- 
to Carrero  and  demanded  of  the 
Vice  President,  who  was  at  that 
time  Governor  of  tbe  Province 
their  arrears  of  pay,  amounting  to 
seven^  thousand  dollars  and  mo- 
ney to  defiray  their  expenses  to 
Venezuela,  of  wUcfa  Province 
they  were  natives.  It  was  said 
at  the  time  and  has  since  been 
repealed,  that  Porto  Carrero  was 
the  instigator  of  this  mutiny,  and 
that  he  was  actuated  by  a  feeUng 
of  dissatisfacdon  because  Bolivar 
was  no  longer  in  power  ;  and  the 
assertion  hcusbeen  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  his  subsequent  con- 
duct in  uniting  lumself  to  Bolivar, 
with  whom  he  continued  until  tbe 
death  of  that  remarkable  ipan. 

The  Vice  President,  having  no 
troops  under  his  control,  was 
obli^d  to  temporize,  and  sent  to 
Bohvar,  requesting  bis  interces- 
sion with  Porto  Carrero,  who  had 
declared  that  he  would  obey  no 
commands  but  sneb  as  should 
emanate  from  him.  The  Libera- 
tor decUaed  to  interfere,  and  tbe 
Vice  President  thus  left  to  bif 
own  resources,  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing a  body  of  about  five  hundred 
troops,  which  he  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Urdaneta, 
and  eventually  quelled  the  insure 
rection  without  resorting  to  arms, 
partly  by  the  demonstration  of  his 
power  to  resist  their  demands  and 
partly  by  promises  and  the  distri-^ 
Imtion  of  some  money;  Tbe  mu- 
tineers diq>ersed  and  joined  the 
various  bodies  of  soldiers  that 
were  collected  b  difierent  Prov- 
inces;  many  of  which  gave  strong 
manifestadoos  of  a  disposition  to 
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renew  and  increase  the  distrac- 
tions that  had  so  long  embarrass- 
ed the  Government  and  oppressed 
the  people.  In  Venezuela  in  par- 
ticular and  in  New  Grenada,  there 
were  numerous  chieftains,  whose 
designs  it  was  difficult  to  pene* 
trate,  but  whose  conduct  was  such 
as  to  excite  suspicion  and  unea- 
siness in  the  minds  of  those  who 
desired  to  see  order  and  stability 
restored  to  the  Government  and 
the  people.  And  it  was  apparent 
that  the  task  which  Mosquera,  by 
his  acceptance  of  the  Presiden- 
tial authority,  had  undertaken  to 
accomplish,  would  prove  ex- 
tremely arduous. 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  Con- 
gress of  Venezuela  met  in  Valen- 
cia, and  on  the  same  day  received 
from  Paez  a  congratulatory  mes- 
sage, in  which  he  manifested  the 
most  favorable  opinion  of  the  re- 
establidhment  of  public  order  and 
the  advancement  of  the  happi- 
ness of  Venezuela. 

The  progress  of  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  federal  system,  was 

'  still  permanent  and  increasing. 
On  the  13th  of  May,  Quito,  the 
most  populous  city  of  Colombia, 
and  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Equator,  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  this  system,  and  its  ex- 

,  ample  was  followed  by  Guayaquil 
and  Azuai,  the  other  departments 
of  the  south. 

General  Flores,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  department  of 
the  south, lent  themhisassistance, 
and  was  appointed  interior  chief 
of  those  departments,  until  the 
meeting  of  Congress  to  constitute 
them  into  a  separate  state,  and 
the  formation  ot  a  federal  form  of 
govemiment    This  movement  in 


Quito  occurred  before  the  resuk 
of  the  deKbc^rations  of  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  the  ConsthutioQ 
was  known,  and  seems  to  exhiUt 
the  strong  oppositioa  existiog 
thoughout  the  country  to  a  central 
government.  A  letter  from  Bol- 
ivar announcing  his  intention  of 
embarking  for  Europe,  had  a 
powerfiil  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  F*lore6.  Fbres  knew  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people  of  the  south 
^— -that  they  were  opposed  to  a 
central  form  of  government,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ob- 
tain for  it  support,  without  the 
efiusion  of  much  blood,  aod  a 
civil  war  with  Venezuela.  The 
letter  of  Bolivar,'  freeing  him  from 
the  trammels  of  previous  engage- 
ments, left  him  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue the  course  his  iocKnation  dic'^ 
tated,  and  he  yielded  to  the  popu- 
lar impulse  of  the  country  in  which 
he  was,  and  in  which  his  interests 
were  identified  by  marriage  with 
a  young  lady  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  Quito. 

We  come  now  to  the  conduct 
of  Bolivar  during  this  critical  pe- 
riod of  public  afiairs.  After  his 
retirement  irom  the  supreme  com- 
mand, he  had,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  taken  up  his  residence 
at  his  country  seat  near  Carthage- 
na,  and  was  understood  to  be  pre- 
paring for  his  departure  to  Eu- 
rope. Whether  this  was  seriously 
his  intention  must  remain  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  letter  to  Flo- 
res  seems  to  prove  it  was,  and 
another  fact  confirms  us  in  this 
impression.  Colonel  Whitde  was 
in  garrison  at  Papayan  wi&  the 
battalion  of  Vargas.  He  was  a 
devoted  friend  of  Bolivar,  having 
saved  his  lif(^  in  the  conspiracy,  of 
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the25tli  of  Sept.- 1829,  and  was 
considered  among  his  warmest 
partisans.  "This  officer  also  re- 
ceived a  letter  /rom  Bolivar,  in- 
(ofonn^  him  of  his  intention  to 
leave  the  country,  and  inviting 
him  to  accompany  him,  if  it  was 
his  wish  to  leave  Colombia.  An 
understanding  was  immediately 
efl^ted  between  Colonel  Wliittle 
and  General  Flores  in  regard  to 
the  popidar  movements,  and  a 
warm  and  efficient  support  was 
yielded  by  these  officers  to  the 
federal  cause.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  Bolivar  should  have  thus  in- 
fluenced his  friends  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  if  it  had  been  his  intention 
to  have  remained  in  the  country 
and  resumed  the  supreme  com- 
mand. We  believe  it  was  his  own 
wish  and  serious  intention  to  have 
departed,  and  thereby  relieved 
bis  country  from  the  distraction 
caused  by  his  presence.  In  this 
intention,  Bolivar  was  actuated  by 
an  anxious  wish  to  preserve  the 
glories  attached  to  his  name ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  should 
have  yielded  his  better  judgment 
to  the  desires  of  Mantilla  and  oth- 
er partisan  chieftains,  who  feared, 
with  his  departure  a  destruction  of 
their  own-  undeserved  power. 

Mosquera  arrived  at  Bogota  on 
the  12th  of  June  and  was  receiv- 
ed by  all  parties  with  enthusiasm. 
On  the  next  day  he  swore  to 
the  Constitution  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office.  His  first 
public  act  was  a  proclamation  or 
nieasage,  explaining  his  views  and 
the  principles  which  governed  him 
during  the  .short  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration. It  was  in  thede 
vords :  — 
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*  Joaquim  Mosquera,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Coferabia  to 
his  fellow  countrymen  — 

Coi^QBiBiANs  -— -  The  grand 
drama  which  we  represent  is  not 
for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  all 
South  America  —  a  favorable  op- 
portunity is  .now  presented  to  you 
of  setting  a  great  example  of  mor- 
ality and  virtue  iiithe  regeneration 
of  Colombia  —  the  destruction  of 
anarchy,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
government  of  laws,  the  only  rem- 
edy against  popular  passions  and 
the  sole  hope  of  liberty. 

The  Constituent  Congress  has 
aflbrded  ^you  the  legal  means  of 
expressing  •  the  national  will, 
through  the  medium  of  deputies 
of  your  own  free  choice. 

The  Liberator  of  Colombia  has 
retired  from  among  us,  to  calm 
the  jealous  friends  of  liberty, 
concealing  his  laurels,  and  remov- 
ing every  pretext  for  disorder. 

In  this  important  crisis,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  have 
entrusted  me  with  the  provisional 
administration  of  the  republic  con- 
formably to  die  Constitution  to 
which  I  have  this  day  sworn,  and 
thisjs  the  point  of  contact  which 
they  have  fixed  on,  by  which  we 
may  procure  a  general  concert  for 
the  salvation  of  Colombia  from 
the  dissolution  '  which ,  threatens 
her.  I  invoke  my  country  and 
liberty  to  obtain  your  hearingl  — 
Pure  love  of  my  country  is  the 
sacred  torch  which  guides  me, 
and  you  may  ask  all  from  a  man 
like  myself,  taken  suddenly  from 
private  life  to  be  the  sacred  minis- 
ter of  your  will.  Express  it  then, 
as  your  honor,  your  glory,  and 
the  national    interest  command, 
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and  the  good  of  our  country  will 
be  your  work. 

Citizens  of  all  opinions,  unite 
for  the  interest  of  our  country.  — 
The  true  friends  of  liberty  are  not 
those  who  seek  for  a  constant 
necessity  of  change-— let  there 
be  no  new  revolutions;  and  let 
the  one  already  begun,  be  con- 
cluded. Colombians,  we  have 
yet  time  to  preserve  our  glory  and 
our  polidcal  existence  —  let  us 
give  an  ezaipple  of  order  to  the 
new  states  of  our  continent,  and 
prove  to  our  detractors,  that  we 
are  not  immoral  men  and  not  un- 
worthy of  being  free. 

JoA^iUIM  MoSiiUERA. 
BogoU,  18th  June,  1880. 

The  Vice  President,  who  had 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment until  the  arrival  of  Mos- 
quera,  had  made  no  change  of 
ministry,  but  had  retained  in  of- 
fice all  those  who  had  filled  the 
various  departments  of  state  under 
Bolivar ;  and  Mosquera  confirmed 
their  appointments.  They  were 
Vicente  Borrero,  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs ;  Alexandro  Osoris,  of 
the  interior ;    Jose  Gracio  Mas- 

3uez,  of  finances,  and  General 
oaquim  Paris,  of  war.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  composed  the 
Council  of  State.  The  archbish- 
op of  Bogota,  Don  Felix  Restre- 
50,  General.  Jose  Maria  Ortega, 
uan  Ferdinandez,  Soto  Mayor, 
Manuel  Benito  Revallo,  Modesto 
Lannea,  Vicente  Alvarez,  Jose 
Joachim  Almedo,  Vicente  Asuero, 
Diego  Fernando  Gomez,  General 
Jose  Fabrega,  and  Vicente  Borre- 
ro, all  sound  patriots,  and  eminent 
foi  probity  and  talent. 


The  treasury  was  at  this  time 
completely  exhausted  and  the 
government  was  moreover  largely 
bdebted  to  individuals,  who  had 
made  loans  to  enable  it  to  carry 
on  its  affairs.  By  the  ConstitutioD 
the  executive  was  prohibited 
from  making  loans,  decreeing 
contributions,  or  establishing  new^ 
imposts ;  and  it  therefore  became 
at  once  a  serious  question,  how^ 
the  expenses  of  the  state  were  to 
be  provided  for.  The  utmost 
that  Mosquera  and  his  ministers 
could  do,  was  to  watch  vigilantly 
over  the  expenditures,  and  to  take 
the  most  vigorous  and  prudent 
measures  to  repress  and  prevent 
abuses  and  misapplications  of  the 
public  money,  which  had  existed 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  had  in 
fact  occasioned  the  want  of  means 
by  which  the  new  government  was 
so  much  embarrassed.  The  Pres- 
ident himself  received  no  compen- 
sation for  his  services,  and  be 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
induce  all  the  other  ofiicers  of 
state  and  public  functionaries,  to 
limit  their  demands  upon  the 
finances  of  the  republic  to  the 
smallest  possible  amount. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  de- 
partment of  New  Grenada,  the 
Constitution  was  sworn  to  in  most 
of  the  provinces,  though  with 
some  opposition ;  and  the  people 
of  those  districts  which  refused  to 
adopt  the  Constitudon,  were  yet 
willing  to  support  the  govemmeot 
of  Mosquera.  On  his  part,  be 
gave  the  discontented  to  under- 
stand, that  unless  the  Constitutioii 
were  respected,  he  would  not  be 
President ;  and  sent  commissioii- 
ers  to    the    various    districts  in 
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which  opposition  was  manifested, 
to  induce  the  people  to  follow  the 
general  example ;  and  the  efforts 
of  his  emissaries  were  in  genera] 
cVowned  with  success.  Mosque- 
ra  then  directed  his  attention  to 
the  departments  of  Venezuela,  and 
the  South,  where  the  dissent  of 
the  people  was  more  resolute  and 
more  general. 

The  province  of  Casanare,  of 
the  borders  of  Venezuela,  follow- 
ing the  impulse  of  the  revolution, 
bad  declared  in  favor  of  Venezue- 
la, and  had  requested  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  component  part  of 
that  state.  The  Congress  of  Ven- 
ezuela had  refused  to  admit  this 
province,  from  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve tho  friendship  of  New 
Grenada,  and  had  offered  to  the 
government  of  New  Grenada  its 
good  offices,  to  bring  back  this 
refractory  province,  by  persuasive 
and  indulgent  measures,  manifest- 
ing also  its  hopes  that  its  adhesion 
would  be  easily  obtained,  after 
the  fears  caused  by  its  separation 
should  have  disappeared  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Constitution. 

In  the  month  of  June,  General 
Sucre  was  assassinated  in  the 
wood  of  Benuecos  near  Pasta,  on 
his  way  to  Quito  from  the  Con- 
stituent Congress,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Pasta  in  1822  bad 
declared  for  old  Spain.  Sucre 
had  received  intimations  from  his 
friends  that  a  plan  for  his  assas- 
sination had  been  laid  in  Pasta, 
but  he  took  no  precautions  to 
prevent  it.  His  death  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  liberal  party,  but  it  is 
more  probable,  that  the  assassina- 
tion was  the  act  of  some  of  the 
people  of  Pasta,  among  whom  he 
Bad  many  enemies,  and  whom  he 


had  deeply  incensed  in  1832, 
when  he  took  the  place  by  assault 
and  delivered  it  up  to  pillage.  — 
Suspicion  also  fell  upon  Generals 
Ovando  and  Lopez,  between 
whom  and  Sucre,  hostility  had 
for  some  time  existed ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  of  their  goilt,  and  the 
act  still  remains  a  mystery. 

The  President  Mosquera  made 
great  and  strenuous  efforts  to  de- 
tect and  punish  the  assassins,  but 
without  success.  Symptoms  of 
revolt,  or  rather  of  disunion,  had 
for  some  time  past  exhibited  them- 
selves in  Venezuela  and  the  de- 
partment of  the  Equator.  In  the 
former.  General  Paez  held  the 
supreme  command,  and  General 
Flores  in  the  latter;  and  thtf 
movements  of  these  officers  indi- 
cated great  reluctance  on  their 
part  to  the  adoption  of  a  Consti- 
tution and  mode  of  government, 
which  must  necessarily  have  the 
effect  o(  diminishing  their  authori- 
ty and  restraining  their  influence. 
Flores  in  particular  appeared 
strongly  inclined  to  erect  his  de- 
partment into  an  independent 
state,  of  which  he  should  be  the 
head;  and  it  was,  not  without 
reason,  supposed  that  Paez  was 
well  disposed  to  imitate  his  exani- 
ple,  should  his  undertaking  prove 
successful.  Mosquera  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  induce 
Flores  to  lay  aside  his  design,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would 
have  succeeded,  if  his  administra- 
tion had  not  in  the  meantime 
been  so  suddenly  brought  to  its 
conclusion.  In  Venezuela,  the 
repugnance  of  the  people  to  the 
central  system  of  government  was 
extreme;  and  this  feeling  was" 
very    strongly   displayed  at  the 
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meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
department  in  July.  The  suspi- 
cions of  the  Venezuelans  were 
aJso  at  this^  time,  strongly  excited 
against  Bolivar,  who  was  still  at 
Cartliagena,  having  apparently 
abandoned  his  design  of  .visiting 
Europe,  and  who  was  vehemently 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  as- 
sume once  more,  either  by  in- 
trigue or  violence,  the  supreme 
authority.  Events  appeared  to 
justify  their  doubts  of,  the  integri- 
ty and  intentions  of  the  liberator. 
Early  in  June  several  insurrec- 
tionary movements  ba/d  been  made 
in  various  parts  of  Venezuela,  in 
all  of  which  Bolivar  was  proclaim- 
ed, and  the  intention  of  the  insur- 
gents to  restore  him  to  the  head 
of  affairs  was  openly  avowed ; 
but  by  the  energetic  movements 
of  the  government,  these  attempts 
were  suppressed  without  difficul- 
ty. But  all  these  alarms  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  repug- 
nance of  the  people  to  the  consti- 
tutional or  central  system,  which 
had  originated  with  Bolivar,  and 
of  making  them  more  than  ever 
desirous  of  a:  separate  indepen- 
dency. In  the.  meantime  troubles 
began  to  break  out  in  the  centre 
of  the  republic ;  in  Bogota,  move- 
ments in  favor  of  Bolivar  bad 
taken  place,  and  the  niilitary  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  pacific  and 
moderate  administration  of .Mos- 
quera.  But  little  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  any  of  the 
generals;  and  the  government, 
without  money,  and  doubtful  of 
the  fidelity  of  its  military  agents, 
had  no  support  except  the  unarm- 
ed people,  who  desired  nothing 
more  than  peaqe,  tranquillity  and 
security.'    In  August,   symptoms 


of  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  capi- 
tal itself,  which  were  with  difficul- 
ty suppressed  by  the  prudence 
and  firnmess  of  Mosquera.  In 
August  an  alarming  conspiracy 
broke  out  in  the  battalions,  of 
Boyaca  and  Callao,  under  the 
command  ofColonelsCastelliand 
Simenes,*who  approached  within 
two  leagues  of  the  capiialj  where 
there  was  not  at  the  time  a  force 
sufficient  to  oppose  them.  Mos- 
quera was  extremely,  anxious  to 
avoid  bloodshed^  and  for  that  rea- 
son earnestly  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  insurgents  to  with- 
draw, and  resume  thbir  duties. 
Negotiatioos  were  entered  into 
between  Urdaneta  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  and  CasteUi  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  rebels,  and 
continued  through  the  .  greater 
part  of  the  month ;  the  demands 
of  the  conspirators  were  princi{jal- 
ly  directed  towards  a  change  of* 
the  ministry  ;  but  it  was  obvious 
that  their  real  intentions  were  to 
subvert  the  government  and  usuip 
the  supreme  authority.  Mosque- 
ra and  his  counsellors  resorted  to 
every  measure  of  conciliation  tliat 
was  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
dignity  of  the  government,  but 
without  effect ;  and  at  last  it  be- 
came. necessary  to  resort  to  arms. 
On  the  26tb,  a  column  of  the  best 
troopis  in  the  capital,-  under  tlie 
command  of  Colonel  Garcia,  ad- 
vanced  to  meet  the  rebels,  whom 
they  encountered  at  a  place  called 
the  Sanctuary,  three  leagueisfrom 
the  capital,  where  they-  were 
strongly  entrenched.  The  attack 
was  unfortunate  in  its  results;  the 
government  troops  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter V  and  the  in- 
surgents   flushed    with   success. 
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marched  upon  the  city  with  the 
avowed  loteDtion  of  taking  it  by 
storm.  The  number  of  troops 
remaining  in  the  capital  was  but 
600,  and  of  these  nearly  400  de- 
serted or  fled  at  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  But  two  courses 
were  left  to  the  President^;  eith- 
er to  give  up  the  city  to  the  hor- 
rors oT  an  assault,  or  to  submit  to 
necessityy  and  capitulate  at  once. 
He  determined  upon  the  latter, 
and  appointed  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  insurgents  for  such 
terms  of  surrender  as  should  se- 
cure to  the  cititens  their  lives  and 
property.  On  the  28th,  the  con- 
querors entered  the  city  without 
committing  any  excess,  and 
Mosquera,  looking  upon  their  suc- 
cess as  the  triumph  of  a  military 
faction,  with  which  the  civil  pow- 
er of  the  state  was  unable  to  con- 
tend, assembled  the  council  on 
the  29th  and  declared  the  govern- 
ment dissolved. 

The  council  earnestly  advised 
and  entreated  the  President  to  re- 
tain bis  authority,  and  continue  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  his  exaked  sta- 
tion ;  and  Mosquera,  though  with 
great  reluctance,  consented  to  fol- 
low their  advice,  at  least,  until  it 
could  be  ascertained  what  were 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  Urda- 
neta,  whose  military  reputation 
gave  him  some  influence  with  the 
conquerors,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  the  place  of  Gen- 
eral Paris,  (who  bad  retired  on 
account  of  siclcness^  and  was  in- 
structed to  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments of  the  soldiery,  and  their 
disposition  to  obey  th^  existing 
government.  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember Urdaneta  reported  that  the 
troops  had  represented  to  him 


their  unwillingness  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  any  government 
but  that  of  JDolivar,  whose  recall 
to  the  head  of  the  republic,  they 
stated  to  be  the  wish  of  the  P^ 
pie  as  well  as  of  themselves.  The 
report  of  Urdaneta  was  confirmed 
by  Simenes  the  leader  of  the  pre* 
vailing  party,  and  Mosquera  was 
distinctly  given  to  understand,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  reassumption 
of  supreme  power  by  the  Libera- 
tor, would  satisfy  them.  On  the 
same  day,  Mosquera,  finding  that 
no  alternative  was  left  to  him,  re- 
signed; and  General  Urdaneta 
was  appointed  temporary  Presi- 
dei)t,  until  the  arrival  of  Bolivar, 
whose  recall  to  power  was  decreed 
by  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  sol- 
diers and  citizens. 

Oq  the  7th  of  September,  Ur- 
danet^rrote  to  Bolivar,  inform- 
ing hVof  what  had  takenplace 
at  Bogota,  and  calling  upon  him 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  come 
and  take  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Bolivar  consented  to  comply 
with  the  call  of  the  people,  and  to 
take  upon  himself  the  office  of  the 
government,  declaring,  however, 
that  it  should  be  only  until  new 
elections  could  take  place,  when 
he  should  return  once  more  to 
private  life,  from  which  nothing 
out  the  wishes  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens could  have  induced  him  to 
remove. 

On  the  17th  December,  1830, 
died  General  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
Liberator  of  South  America.  His 
character  and  services  we  shall 
hereafter  fully  examine;  our 
present  purpose  is  with  the  clos- 
mg  scene.     Had  Bolivar  adher- 
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ed  to  his  origioa]  purpose  of  leav- 
ing Colombia;  his  life  mighi  have 
been  spared  -—  his  fame  certainly 
—  as  it  was,  he  died  th  chief  of 
a  party,  in  arms  against  the  consti- 
tutional government  of  his  country. 
Great  allowance  must  be  made 
on  accoimt  of  the  discordant  ma- 
terials that  he  was  obliged  to  bring 
into  the  government,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  Unused  to  pop- 
ular forms,  or  to  the  peaceful  ad- 
ministration of  equal  laws,  they 
themselves  formed  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  establishment  of  re- 
publican institutions  to  be  con- 
trolled only  .by  public  opinion. 
Still,  with  all  these  allowances, 
there  is  much  which  needs  ex- 
planation in  his  political  career, 
and  the  mystery  which  hangs 
over  the  latter  part  of  h^  life, 
compels  histpry  to  pausePrefore 
definitively  pronouncing  upon  his 
character. 

His  death  occurred  at  Cartha- 
gena  at  his  country  seat,  where 
he  had  resided  since  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  supreme  command. 
Every  respect  was  paid  to  his 


memory,  and  funeral  processloos 
were  had  in  almost  every  town  in 
the  republic.  His  last  proclama- 
tion to  his  countrymen  evinced  the 
most  noble  senuments  of  patriot- 
ism,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  lament- 
ed that  with  the  expulsion  of 
Spanish  power,  and  the  formatioD 
01  a  free  constitution,  Bolivar,  like 
our  own  Washington,  had  not  at 
once  reared  to  the  shades  of  pri- 
vate life. 

His  will  exhibits,  what  none 
ever  doubted,  his  total,  disregard 
of  fortune.  Men  like  Bolivar  are 
seldom  governed  by  pecuniary  mo- 
tives, and  it  would  have  been  far 
better  for  his  country,  if  his  disin- 
terestedness had  been  equally  ex- 
hibited, in  his  disregard  of  the 
temptations  of  power. 

That  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  state  of  parties  of  Colombia, 
we  subjoin  a  statistical  account  of 
the  population  of  the  different 
Provinces  and  Departments  of 
Colombia  —  considering  as  liber- 
als, all  who  opposed  themselves  to 
the  usurpation  of  Urdaneta,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Mosqiiefra. 
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l>ep«rtBii«Dte. 


Orinoeo. 


Venesaelm. 


Sulim. 


Apore. 


i 


Province*. 
CumaDt. 
Gaayaoa. 
Biroeloiit. 
Margarita. 
Caraccas. 
Carabobo. 
Maraeaibo. 
Coro. 
Merida. 
Truzillo. 
YariDai. 
^     A  pure. 
Tbeae  fear  Departments  Ibirmerly  com- 
prised ancient  Venezuela,  and  now  com- 
prise the  State  of  Venezuela. 

Pichincba. 
Equator.  <{     Imbubabnra. 

Chimborazo. 
Guayaquil. 
Manabi. 
Cuenca.  78,000 
Araai.  'i     Loja.        48,000 

^  Jaeo.  49,000^ 
Theee  three  Departments  are  those  of 
the  South,  and  are  now  constituted  as  a 
State  under  the  name  of  the  Equator. 

d6d     to    the.^     BuemTenturt. 


Population. 
70,0001 
45,000  I 
46,000  f 
16,000j 

860,000 

48,700  T 
80,000  i 
60,000  f 
83,400J 

80,000 


Guayaquil. 


Condinnmarca.  < 


Boy 


Ystoia. 


MagdaleBa. 


Bogota. 

Antioqula. 

Mariqoita. 

Neiva. 

Tunja. 

Socarro. 

Pamplona. 

Casanare. 

Panama. 

Veragua. 

Cartagena. 

Santa  Marta. 

Mompor. 

Rie. 


721,000 

172,000 

104,000 

46,000 

60,000  1 

200,000^ 

169,000 

76,000 


60,000) 

40,000  5 

100,600^ 

e2«ooo.l 

70,000  f 
7,000J 


Liberals. 
176,000 

850,000 

162400 

80,000 


Under      Under 


Urdaneta 


707,1 


721,000 


12,000 


1,607,100 


Espintr 


22,000 


371,000 


426,000 


280,800 


90,000 


1,067,8001  90,000 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  population  under  the  sway  of 
Urdaneta,  consisted  of  1,057,300  souls. 

The  popaktion  of  the  provinces  which  bad  separated  from  the  cen« 
tral  government,  amounted  to  1,507,100  soub.  In  addition  is  the 
population  of  the  Isthmusunder  the  administration  of  Espinar,  which 
had  declared  itself  in  favor  of  Bolivar,  and  was  equally  opposed  to 
Urdaneu  and  the  liberal  states,  amounting  to  90,000. 
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The  history  of  the  Argentine 
Repul^Iics  was  brought  down  in  a 
previous  volume  of  this  Register, 
to  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
agreed  upon  on  the  24th  of  June, 
in  1829,  between  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ay  res  and  those  of  the  in- 
terior :  General  Lavalle  being 
then  self-constituted  Provincial 
Governor  of  the  farmer,  and  com- 
mander of  its  forces.  The  task 
of  pacifying  the  interior  was  as- 
signed to  General  Rosas.  A  brief 
narration  of  the  events  which  sub- 
sequently happened,  during  the 
period  of  time  comprehended  in 
the  present  volume,  is  necessary 
to  the  execution  of  its  plan.  A 
more  uninteresting  detail,  howev- 
er, can  scarcely  be  found  b  the 
annals  of  any  nation,  civilized  or 
savage.  The  only  historical  les- 
son taught  by  it  is,  that  a  country 
cannot  be  tranquil,  whose  desti- 
nies are  confided  to  ambitious 
military  chiefs ;  and  the  only  re- 
sult of  these  events  has  been,  that 


Buenos  Ayres  and  the  formerly 
confederated  provinces  are  in  but 
a  very  little  better  condition  now, 
as  to  the  sound  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  laws,  their  social  and 
moral  improvement,  and  the  reg- 
ular operations  of  industry,  than 
they  were  at  the  time  to  which  we 
last  brought  up  the  record.  Gen- 
eral history  will  find  little  or  no 
room  for  the  particulars. 

We  must  refer  back  a  litde  in 
point  of  time,  to  preserve  tho^ 
chain  of  the  narration.  General 
Paz  was  at  the  head  of  the  Uni- 
tarian party,  opposed  to  the  fed- 
eralists of  Cordova  and  Santa  Fe, 
and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
former  city,  from  which  Bustos 
retired  on  his  approach,  with 
about  800  men.  Paz  pursued 
him  for  some  distance  and  return- 
ed. Bustos  rallied  his  forces, 
and  having  joined  General  Qtiiro- 
ga,  made  his  appearance  again, 
with  a  force  of  5000 men.  Paz  did 
not  wait  for  a  siege,  but  went  out 
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to 'meet  the  enemy,  and  some  se- 
vere 6ghtnig  ensued,  on  the  22d 
and  2Sd  of  June,  which  ended  in 
the  total  royt  of  the  federalists ; 
fifteen  hundred  of  them  being 
either  killed  or  captured.       * 

The  news  of><  this  victory  pro- 
duced great  sensation  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  By  the  Con- 
vention of  the  24th  of  June,  rep« 
resentatives  for  the  Provincial 
Congress  were  to  be  elected  with 
all  convenient  speed,  and  that 
body  was  to  organize  a  perma- 
nient  CWvemment;  on  the  forma- 
tion of  which,  Lavalle  and  Rosas 
were  to  lay  d6wn  their  temporary 
authority.  The  hopes  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  Unitarians  increas- 
ed ;  and  at  the  election  held  on 
the  26th  July,  Lavalle,  by  his  in- 
fluence»and  the  bayonets  he  com- 
manded, carried  everything  his 
own  way.  Rosas  saw,-  in  the  re- 
sults of  tlie  election,' no  ^security 
for  the  fqlfilment  of  the  terms  on 
which  he  had  insisted  on  the  24th 
June,  and  withdrew  with  his 
troops  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  the  city.  His  attitude 
was  too  fornliidable  not  to  be  re- 
spected; and  new  negotiations 
were  commenced.  To  refer  to 
the  events  in  the  order  of  their 
dates,  on  the  3d  of  August  La- 
valle issued  a  proclamation,  stat- 
ing that  Oovemtnent'was  deter- 
mmed  to  maintain  •  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  and  assuring  the 
citizens  that  a  ren/Bwalof  civil 
war  was  not  to  be  dreaded.  The 
interior  provinces,  were,  however, 
at  that  moment  in  a  very  unset- 
tled state.  On  the  7th  he  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  an  en- 
tirely new  Cabinet.  Manuel  L 
Grarcia  was  appointed  Secretary 


oftheTreasuir;  Thomas  Guido, 
Secretary  of  state  and  of  Foreign 
Relations ;  Manuel  Escalada,  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Marine  (which 
office  had  been  held  by  Rosas, 
under  Dorrego)  and  L  A.  Gelli, 
Minister  of  Police.  Another 
proclamation  promising  security 
and  tranquillity  followed.  On  the 
8th  Rosas  dismissed  the.  several 
bodies  of  Indians  who  had .  acted 
under  him,  to  their  respective 
territories. 

The  language  of  the  new  mb- 
isters  wasof  an  encouraging  char- 
acter, though  the  Secretary  of 
State  candidly  decimated  that,  Mn 
a  field  covered  with  •  ruins,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  avoid  stumb- 
ling.' 

By  a  new  convention  between 
LaValle  and  Rosas,  on  the  24th, 
the  elections  of  July  26th  were 
declared' void ;  and  by  an  ar- 
rangement unintelligible  to  citi- 
zens who  live  under  a  pure  de- 
mocracy. General  Juna  Jose 
Viamout,  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
corps  of  Patricios,  and  who  had 
not  meddled  in  these  civil  feuds, 
was  placed  provisionally  at 
bead  of  the  Grovemment  of  the 
Province ;  in  war  to  be  assisted 
by  a  council  of*  twenty  four,  a 
senado  constdiaiivOi  selected  from 
the  most  respectable  owners  of 
real  estate,  merchants  and  eccle- 
siastics. 

Solemn  Te  Deum  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Cathedral,  for  the 
termination  of  civil  war.  Con- 
gratulations on  the  return  of  peace 
were  received  from  every  quar- 
ter. The  French  Consul  return- 
ed from  Montevideo  and  resumed 
his  functions.  Lavalle  was  ap- 
pointed by    the  new  Governor 
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commander-in-chief  of  the  cav- 
alry troops  of  the  line,  and  accept- 
ed the  office.  He  shortly  after- 
wards retired  to  Montevideo.  Or- 
ders were  issued  prohibiting  the 
use  of  fire-arms  by  citizens  not  in 
the  municipal  service.  The  pris- 
oners who  had  been  sent  to  Ba- 
lina  Blanca  in  the  preceding 
March  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
returned  to  the  capital.  So  that 
in  Buenos  Ayres  Proper  and  in 
Santa  Fe,  to  which  Provinces 
alone  the  new  arrangement  rela- 
ted, quiet  was  considered  as  being 
fairly  established. 

The  deficit  in  the  revenue  of 
1828  was  ascertained  to  have 
been  more  than  thirteen  millions, 
.  while  the  amount  collected  during 
the  same  period  was  less  than 
four.  The  governor  was  induct- 
ed into  office  on  the  28th  August. 
The  installation  of  the  senado 
consultativo  took  place  on  the 
1 6th  of  September.  Seventeen 
of  the  twenty  four  members  chosen 
were  considered  Federalists.  It 
was  hoped  that  Viamout,  being  a 
moderate  man,  would  mediate  be- 
tween the  parties  ;  and  in  his  in- 
augural proclamation,  he  declared 
his  intention  to  bury  past  political 
feuds  in  oblivion,  and  to  punish 
with  all  the  severity  of  the  laws, 
those  who  should  violate  them,  or 
raise  the  cry  of  sedition. 

The  ministers  before  mention- 
ed, and  whom  he  retained,  were 
also  understood  to  be  Federalists, 
but  moderate  men  in  their  views 
and  feelings. 

Some  clouds  hung  over  the 
initiation  of  the  new  Government 
into  its  functions.  Several  of  the 
members  of  the  consultative  Sen- 
ate did  not  attend,  and  others, 


under  various  pretexts  resigned 
their  places.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  another  equally  su«-  ' 
picious,  which  was,  that  the  al- 
lings  were  strictly  private,  dimin- 
ished the  public  confidence  io  the 
stability  of  the  new  Government. 
The  Council,  however,  elected  a 
President  and  Vice  President, 
and  adopted  measures  in  relation 
to  the  revenue,  and  the  protection 
of  the  frontiers  against  the  Indians. 
Their  legislation  had  some  efi^t 
in  both  instances,  for  the  moment; 
as  the  value  of  ounces  fell  in  the 
stock  market  from  $120  to  $92 ; 
and  apprehensions  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  Indians  were  quiet- 
ed by  tlie  organization  of  what 
was  deemed  a  sufficient  force, 
under  General  Paduco.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  wisely,  at  this 
period,  besought  the  new  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Santa  Fe,  to 
relieve  the  country  from  the  in- 
convenience of  the  innumerable 
holidays,  with  which  ecclesiastical 
shrewd  nes9  gratified  constitutional 
laziness  in  Catholic  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  makes  idleness  a  work  of 
holiness.  We  do  not  learn  that 
the  Bishop  complied  even  nomi- 
nally, with  the  request;  and  the 
evil  still  exists,  and  will  exist,  un- 
til the  removal  of  the  final  cause. 
An  interesting  communication 
was  received  about  this  time  from 
the  widow  of  the  murdered  Dor- 
rego.  The  honor  of  representa- 
tives at  a  former  period,  had  voted 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
him  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered his  country ;  and  the  exist- 
ing government  honestly  or  from 
poficy,  being  desirous  of  not  par- 
ticipating in  any  of  the  stain  of 
his  execution,  decreed  the  pay- 
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ment  of  stock  to  that  amouDt,  to 
his  widow.  She  informed  them 
that  in  the  few  hours  between  the 
intimation  of  his  sentence  and  its 
being  carried  into  effect,  he  had 
thought  of  his  country  and  of  the 
gallant  army  just  returned  from 
the  Brazilian  campaign ;  and  had 
enjoined  it  upon  her  to  put  one 
third  of  the  amount  voted  to  him, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 
The  ofier,  however,  was  declin*  ' 
ed. 

Acting  further  on  this  generous 
or  politic  principle,  the  Govern- 
ment passed  a  decree  on  the  29th 
October,  directing  the  remains  of 
Dorrego  to  be  conveyed  from  the 
church  of  Navarro,  where  they 
bad  been  deposited,  to  the  ceme- 
tery north  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  a  monument  was 
oniered  to  be  erected  to  his 
memofy.  The  removal  and  in- 
terment took  place  in  December 
foUowing  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  nothing  seemed 
wanung  U>  the  only  atonement 
which  could  then  be  made,  but 
the  immolation  of  Lavalle  to  the 
manes. 

A  treaty  pf  friendship  and  alli- 
ance,  between  the  Provinces  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  Fe  was 
ratified  in  October.  Rosas  and 
Lopez,  the  Grovemor  of  Santa  Fe, 
were  sworn  friends*  The  treaty 
bound  themito  mutual  protection 
against  their  neighbors,  provided 
for  the  reimbursement  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  arm V  under  Rosas 
and  authorized  the  Government 
of  Buenos  Ayres  to  transact  all 
foreign  affiiirs  with  European  and 
American  States.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Santa  Fe  promised  to 
ptocuie  the  consent  of  the  two 


Provinces  of  Entre-rios  and  Cor- 
rientes,  not  only  to  obtain  equal 
authorization  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  but 
also  that  they  might  be  allied  to- 
gether by  express  compacts,  and 
form  one  cause  with  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  conforming 
themselves  to  its  political  and 
constitutional  principles.  The 
appearance  of  afiairs  thus  contin- 
ued to  grow  better.  Justice  ob- 
tained some  of  its  l^itimate  vic- 
tims, who  had  been  guilty  of  as- 
sassinations. The  foreign  minis- 
ters resident  in  the  city  partook 
in  festivities  with  those  of  the 
Government.  A  decree,  howev- 
er, prohibiting,  under  severe  pen- 
alties, the  publication  of  any  re- 
marks concerning  the  conventions 
vof  June  24th  and  August  24th, 
indicated  a  sense  of  insecurity. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  Ro- 
sas w^  elected  Governor  and 
Captain  General  of  the  province* 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  receiving  thir- 
tytwo  votes ;  there  being  only  one 
against  him.  A  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel, named  Smith,  had  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  persuade 
the  officers  and  men  of  his  regi- 
ment to  revolt,  and  join  Paz  in 
Cordova.  The  alarm  created  by 
the  rumor  of  this  transaction 
sdems  to  have  been  the  pretext 
for  investing  the  new  Governor 
with  extraordinary  powers.  He 
was  installed  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, and  issued  proclamations 
to  the  citizens,  to  the  army  and 
navy,  and  to  the  militia.  He  re- 
tained Guido  and  Garcia  in  their 
respective  appointments,  and  ap- 
pointed I.  R.  Balcarce  minister 
of  war.      He  issued  circulars  to 
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the  Governors  of  all  the  provin- 
ces, urging  the  importance  of 
reunion,  by  every  consideration  of 
wisdom  and  policy.  He:  alluded 
among  other  things  to  ^  the. severe 
neutrality  of  the  first  republic  of 
this  continent ;  and  stated  that  a 
war  of  twenty  years  with  Spain 
had  not  been  >  sufficient  to  secure 
the  political  independence  of  the 
Argentine  states ;  nor  could  it  be 
secured  withouta  strict  federation. 
Rosas  was  considered  a  bigot,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives 
seemed  disposed  to  favor  his  views 
by  resolution  against  the  extent 
to  which  freedom  of  religious  opin- 
ion and  worship  had  been  previ- 
ously tolerated  m  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  Governor  was  alio  solicited  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the 
Fope.-  The  Press  was  put  under 
most  rigid  restraints ;  and  the  ac- 
counts which  the  journals  furnish 
of  passing  events,  are  of  course 
meagre  and  delusive. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of 
Cordova,  from  inclitiation  or  fear, 
submitted  to  Paz,  the  usurping 
Governor,  who  was  at  this  time  at 
the '  head  of  4000  men,  most  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  militia*-^ 
The  province  was  in  a  wretched 
condition,  however,  disturbed  by 
the  insurgent  peasantry,  with 
whom  frequent  skirmishes  took 
place.  A  convention  between 
this  province  and  that  of 'Buenos 
Ayres  was  published  in  January. 
A  mutual  co-operation  agdinst 
foreign  invasion  was  agreed  upon ; 
and  an  aUiance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, against  the  Indians,  was 
entered  into.  The  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  was  also  authoris- 
ed, as  it  had  been  at  the  conven- 
tion with  Santa  Fe,  to  transact 


the  business  of  the  province  in  iti 
foreign  relations.     The  two  gof- 
emments  invited  those  of  the  oth- 
er provinces  to  convoke  assem- 
blies -for  the  organization  of  the 
nation,  as  soon  as  internal  troubles 
should  have  been  quieted.    Bat 
this  consummation  was  far  from 
being  at  hand.    Quiroga  had  ta- 
ken- the  field   again^  Paz ;  and 
the  latter  availed  himself,  perfidi- 
ously, as  is  alleged,  of  an  improp- 
er opportunity,  to.  cut  up  the  for- 
ces 01  his  antagonist,    Conunis- 
sioners    from     Buenos    Ayres, 
despatched  to  efiect  a  pacification 
of  the  disturbances,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  convention  above 
referred  to,  were  in  Quiroga's 
camp,  on  the  plains  .  of  Lagona 
Larga.     He  expected  of  course 
no  immediate  assault.     His  force 
consisted  of  2300  men.    On  the 
25th  of.  Febniary  Paz  came  upon 
him  by  surprise,  with"  %00,  and, 
after  six  hours*  engagement,  1000 
men  were  killed  or  missing,  and 
all  the  baggage,  infantry,  and  ar- 
tillery of  Quiroga,  were  capttn'ed. 
His  cavalry  was  dispersed,  and  be 
betook  himself  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  he  was  well  received  by 
the  government  party.   Indigna- 
tion was  generaUy  felt  at  the  con- 
duct of  Paz,  and  a  rupture  with 
Cordova  was  anticipated. 

The  Unitarians  however  ex- 
ulted in  the  success  of  Paz.  I 
has  been  mentioned  that  Lavalle 
retired  to  Montevideo.  He  sent 
in  his  resignation  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  cavalry,  iono  veiy 
respectful  terms.  Most  of  bis 
party,  on  the  establishment  of 
Kosas  in  the  government;  left  the 
city  in  disgust.  They  complain- 
ed loudly  of  the  weakness  of  the 
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adnumstnidon.  Instead  of  order- 
ing the  election  of  a  new  legisla- 
ture, the  government  had  reinsta- 
ted the  old  one,  whose  acts  bad 
been  specially  displeasing  to  the 
Unitarians.  Theilmeral  honors 
decreed  to  Dorrego,  the  re-estab- 
lisbment  of  intercourse  with  the 
Pope,  and  the  legislative  suppres- 
sion of  all  writings  printed  during 
Lavalle's  continuance  in  power, 
criticising  the  acts  of  the  now 
dominant  par^,  were  all  equally 
offensive  to  that  which  had  been 
elected  from  power.  Many  of 
uiem,  in  consequence,  joined  Paz 
in  Cordova. 

Some  of  their  complaints  seem 
not  to  have  been  unfounded.  •— 
Rosas  certainly  carried  it  with  a 
high  band,  in  relation  to  them.  — 
By  a  decree,  dated  March  13th,  it 
was  declared  that '  Every  person 
who  might  be  publicly  considered 
as  author,  abetter  or  accomplice  of 
the  a^r  of  December  ist,  1828, 
(the  date  of  Lavalle's  usurpation) 
or  any  of  the  outrages  committed 
against  the'  laws  by  the  intrusive 
government,  and  who  had  not 
given  and  should  not  thencefor- 
ward ^ve  unequivocal  proof  that 
they  viewed  such  proceedings 
widi  abomination,  should  be  pun- 
ished as  guilty  of  rebellion.'  — 
And  the  decree  went  on  to  enact, 
that  *  All  persons  who  either  by 
word  or  writing,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  should  manifest  tliem- 
selves  in  favor  of  the  said  meeting 
of  December  16th,  or  any  of  the 
albresaid  outrages,  should  be 
equally  punished.'  Despotism 
canoot  go  farther  than  to  attempt 
a  suppression  of  the  privilege  of 
speech;  and  despotism  itself  cax- 
noc  effect  it. 
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In  reply  to  a  communication 
from  Paz,  giving  an  account  of 
bis  defeating  Quiroga,  in  which 
the  blame  was  of  course-  laid  on 
the  latter,  an  answer  was  des- 
patched on  the  16th  March  by 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  government. 
The  efforts  it  had  made  to  pre- 
vent the  further  effusion  of  blood, 
and  the  expectations  it  liad  cher- 
ished from  the  mission  of  the 
commissioners,  charged  to  medi- 
ate between  all  parties,  were  set 
forth ;  and  the  hope  was  express- 
ed that  tlie  affair  of  tiie  25th 
February  might  be  the  last,  in 
which  Argentine  blood  would  be 
shed  by  fraternal  hands. 

The  hopes  of  the  Unitarians 
generally  became  stronger.  Sev- 
eral of  the  interior  provinces  were 
understood  to  be  in  their  favor.  — 
Santa  Fe,  however,  remained 
faittiful  to  the  convention;  and 
Corrientes,  Entre  Rios  and  oth- 
ers, were  relied  upon  by  the  party 
in  power.  Paz  followed  up  his 
victory,  by  despatching  a  part  of 
his  forces  against  the  province  of 
Cuyo.  Their  commander,  Cas- 
tillo, occupied  the  fortress  of  San 
Luis  without  difficulty,  making  its 
governor  and  garrison  prispners. 
He  was  moving  on  Mendoza, 
when  he  was  met  by  a  deputation 
of  the  government  of  the  province* 
A  treaty  of  peace- was  set  on  foot, 
but  its  ratification  was  interrupted. 
The  Governor  retreated  with 
the  forces  he  had  at  command, 
amounting  to  700  men.  A  n^w 
governor  was  named ;  but  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  not  feel- 
ing safe  in  any  event,  attempted 
to  escape  into  Chili.  Many  were 
interrupted  at  the  passes  of  the 
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Ccnrdillenis,  by  a  detachment  of 
troopsy  and  made  prisoners. 

Tne  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tires  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 
in  Buenos  Ayres^  cm  the  3d  of 
May.  The  governor  informed 
them,  that,  during  their  brief  re- 
cess, the- foreign  relations  of  the 
country  had  remained  in  ttatu 
mo;  that  though  the  government 
had  vainly  used  every  eflbrt  to 
mrevent  the  efiusion  of  blood  in 
Cordova  aqd  Cuyo,  its  zeal  was 
not  diminished  for  the  attainment 
of  peace,  nor  would  its  exertions 
be  relaxed.  As  to  the  revenue,  it 
was  frankly  admitted,  that  very 
great  sacrifices  must  be  made  to 
put  the  credit  of  the  country  on 
any  tolerable  footing.  The  de- 
preciation of  the  despised  curren- 
cy paralyzed  industry,  and  men- 
aced the  community  at  large  with 
hopeless  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment. 

The  Chambers  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  coin 
and  bullion,  which  had  a  partial 
effect  in  lowering  the  difference 
of  exchange.  The  actual  value  of 
the  currency  of  the  country,  at 
this  ume,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact,  that  flour  of  inferior  qual- 
ity was  sold  at  $70  the  barrel.  ^— 
Higher  duties  were  laid  on  sever- 
al of  the  most  important  articles  of 
importation.  Trade,  notwithstand- 
ing, continued  in  a  most  languish- 
mg  condition,  and  very  few  Amer- 
ican vessels  visited  the  port.  The 
Governor  made  a  tour  in  the  inte- 
rior, for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  state  of  the  country.  Depu- 
ties were  appointed  by  the  provin- 
ces of  Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Rios, ' 


Corrientes  and  Santa  Fe,  to  set- 
tle definite  terms  of  pekce  and 
alliance  between  them,  and  strong 
hopes  were  entertained  of  their 
successful  negotiation.  New 
troubles  and  rumors  of.  insurrec- 
tions, however,  arose,  which  indu- 
ced the  legislature  on  the  21st  of 
July,  again  to  invest  the  Governor 
with  extraordinary  powers,  to  con- 
tinue during  the  existence  of  the 
crisis.  Corbolan,  the  ex-govern- 
or of  Mendoza,  made  an  attempt 
to  retake  that  city,  and  his  force 
was  entirely  cut  up  by  the  In* 
dians.  He  was  slain;  with  neariy 
all  his  principal  officers.  But  we 
have  reached  the  limits  assigned 
to  the  present  barren  record.' — 
Since  the  memorable  July  of  this 
year,  the  attention  of  the  world 
has  been  occupied  with  far  more 
important  events  than  the  com- 
paratively petty  affiurs  of  the  Ar- 
gentine provinces.  We  cannot 
but  hope,  however,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  ihese  events  may  be  sal- 
utary as  regards  them ;  and  that 
in  the  general  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  freedom,  they  may  be- 
come enlightened  enou^,  not 
only  to  understand  but  to  act  upon 
the  principles,  that  in  union  alone 
there  is  strength,  and  that  civfl 
liberty  cannot  be  enjmred  under 
the  sway  of  priests  and  generals. 
In  the  state  of  Monte  Video, 
durioff  the  period  we  have  passed 
over,  Kondeau  the  Governor,  was 
deposed  by  a  movement  excited 
by  his  improper  trafficking  with 
ambitious  men.  A  new  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  which  was  guar- 
antied by  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Brazil,  cUid  was  sworn  to  in  July. 
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It  has  been  the  destiny  of 
France,  during  the  last  half  cen- 
turjy  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
world  by  alternate  scenes  of  de- 
gra()ation  and  glory ;  by  astonish- 
ing vicissitudes  of  political  condi- 
tioo ;  by  the  commission  of  the 
darkest  public  crimes,  and  by  the 
exhibition  of  magnanimity  and  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  great 
national  objects,  seldom  surpass- 
ed ;  and  as  the  theatre  in  short, 
of  those  events,  achievements,  sac- 
rifices, and  revolutions  in  human 
aflkirs,  whereon  history  delights 
to  dwell.  The  incidents  of  1830 
have  added  another  chapter  of 
deep  and  absorbing  interest  to  her 
already  wonderful  annals.  Since 
the  second  Restoration,  a  period 
of  comparatively  long  tranquillity, 
both  internal  and  external,  had 
elapsed,  when  the  Revolution  of 
the  Three  Days,  and  the  subordi- 
nate events  which  preceded  or 
accompanied  it,  came  to  interrupt 


the  protracted  calm  and  monotony 
of  afiairs,  in  the  bosom  of  that 
people,  so  habituated  to  the  coq- 
templation  of  the  most  exciting 
changes,  the  most  extreme  and 
violent  vibrations,  in  the  combi- 
nations of  its  political  condition* 
Tranquil  the  period  may  well  be 
called,  for  France,  which  at  home 
saw  nothing  more  important  than 
the  assassination  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  the  descent  of  the  crown 
in  the  regular  order  of  hereditary 
succession,  an  occasional  upris- 
ing and  consequent  fusillade  of 
the  uneasy  spirits  among  the  peo- 
ple, the  suppression  or  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  liberty  of  the  Press, 
the  disbanding  of  the  National 
Guards,  a  contested  election,  th^ 
funeral  of  a  Manuel  or  a  Foy, 
stormy  discussions  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  or  capricious 
shiftings  of  the  ministerial  portfolios 
from  one  to  another  of  the  unsta- 
ble tenants  of  office  :  and  which 
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abroad  saw  nothing  more  impor- 
tant than  the  unopposed  invasion 
of  Spain,  or  the  bloodless  occu- 
pation of  the  Morea.  In  our  own 
fortunate,  peaceful,  and  prosper- 
ous land,  where  the  stability  and 
quiet  of  a  happy  form  of  govern- 
ment and  of  wise  lawsjprevent  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  those  pro- 
foundly interesting  events,  which 
electrify  mankind,  such  things 
eould  not  pass  without  61]tng  a 
space,  by  no  means  insignificant, 
in  our  annals.  But  in  France  it 
is  otherwi^  :  for  what  is  a  change 
•f  ministry,  compared  with  a 
change  of  dynasty,  the  abolition 
of  a  law  to  the  abolition  of  a  con- 
ititution,  the  dispersion  of  a  hand- 
ful of  turbulent  students  to*  the 
defeat  of  a  noble  army,  the  de- 
mifle  of  a  king  to  his  dethrone- 
ment, the  doating  ineptitude  of  a 
Louis  or  a  Charles  to  the  sublime 
aspiratioos  and  splendid  errors 
of  Napoleon?  And  the  inglo- 
rious chase  of  the  unresisting  Con- 
adtutionalists  ofjSpain  —  how  little 
worth  it  could  ne  to  men,  who  bad 
participated  in  the  magnificent 
triumphs  of  Marengo  and  Jena,  or 
the  bloody  reverses  of  Leipsic 
and  Waterloo!  But  animation 
and  vicissitude  and  preparation 
and  anticipation  have  once  more 
regained  their  sway  over  the 
course  of  pvblic  affairs  in  France, 
and  by  consequence  b  the  rest  of 
Europe;  and  in  resuming  our 
narrative,  we  enter  apon  the  rec- 
ord of  events,  which  do  not  yield 
in  importance  or  interest,  to  those 
which  signalized  the  days  of  the 
Republic  or  the  Empire. 

We  closed  the  hbtory  of  France 
lor  1839  with  an  account  of  the 
ibrmatioo  of  that  ministry,  whichi 


in  the  brief  period  of  eleven 
months  from  its  appointment,  was 
destined  to  overthrow  the  throne 
they  were  designed  to  strengthen 
and  confirm.  M.  de  Polignac  had 
been  transferred  from  the  court 
of  St  James  to  the  hotel  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  invested  with  the 
responsible  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, first,  as  minister  merely,  and 
afterwards  as  President  of  the 
Council,  in  order  to  gain  a  name 
synonymous  with  incapacity  as  a 
statesman,  and  fatuity  as  a  man. 
His  associates  were  either,  like 
MM.  de  Bourmont  and  La  Bour* 
donnaye,  the  most  supremely 
odious  bdividuals  in  France,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Nation;  or  like  MM.  Cour- 
voisier,  Chabrol,  and  Montbel, 
and  M.  Guemon  de  Ranville,  who 
soon  took  the  place  of  La  Bour- 
donnaye,  were  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  their  known  or  sup- 
posed devotion  to  the  cause  of 
ultra-royalty  and  theparti-preire. 
Such  was  the  Cabinet,  consisting 
of  names  in  part  but  too  notorious 
at  the  present  hour,  whose  organ- 
ization signalized  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1829 ;  and  it  was  re- 
ceived with  those  ominous  and 
threatening  bursts  of  public  indig- 
nation, wluch  clearly  mdicated  as 
approaching  crisis. 

ifd^e  Chamber  of  Deputies  had 
been  at  this  time  in  session,  the 
Opposition  would,  of  course,  have 
chosen  that  as  the  theatre  of  their 
resistance  to  the  new  Cabinet,  and 
the  voice  of  France  would  there 
have  been  heard  on  this  momen- 
tous subject.  But  Charles  and 
his  CamariUa  had  purposely  se- 
lected tbb  n^oment  for  a  change 
of  Ministryi  in  order  to  give  the 
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new  Mtoisters  time  to   mature 
tbeir  plans,  and  if  possible   ac- 
quire firmness  in  their  places,  be- 
fore they  should  be  called  upon  to 
face  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
If  the  opinions  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  Nation  had  not  been  long 
before  fully  made  up,  if  the  Peo- 
ple themselves  had  stood  in  need 
of  any  regular  and  responsible 
concentration  of  public  opinion  for 
their  information  or  guidance  in 
thb  emergency,  the  King  would 
have  derived  great  advantage  from 
this  arrangement.  For  it  is  to  be 
coosidered  that  France,  with  its 
thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  pos- 
sessed but  one  popular  assembly, 
but  one  body  in  which  the  great 
intelligences  of  the  times  could  in 
their  own  persons  address  the  lan- 
guage of  warning  or  persuasion  to 
their  fellow  citizens.  Provincial 
bodies,  analogousto  our  state  leg- 
islatures, unfortunately  it  had  not ; 
for,  by  a  political  oversight  of  the 
most  fatal  character,  the  ancient 
provinces,  which' at  the  Revolu- 
tion ofiered  so  favorable  a  basis  for 
a  Federal  Republic,    had  been 
sedulously  ana  anxiously  melted 
down  in  the  revolutionary  cruci- 
bk  into  one  homogeneous  mass* 
PoUtical  meetings  oi  an  occasion-  ' 
al  nature,  suited  to  the  expression 
of  opinion  concerning  the  admin- 
iscnition    of  public  affiiirs,  were 
either  contrary  to  the  laws,  or  un- 
sanctioned by  the  usages  of  the 
Ffencb.     The  Press    remained, 
and  the  Press  alone,  as  the  direct 
and  legitimate  channel  for  com- 
rounicating  to  the  People  at  large 
the  views  and  feelings,  the  hopes 
and  apprehensions,  of  the  master- 
minds of  the  Nation.  Happily  the 
Press,  that  potent  engine  of  pub*' 
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lie  movement  and  impulse,  was  at 
this  time  free,  and  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  utter  the  decisions  of  the 
national  will,    and    invoke  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  order  to 
stand  fast  each  by  the  other  in  the 
great  catastrophe  that  seemed  im- 
pending.   In  what  manner  the 
Press  discharged  this  most  sacred 
duty  we  shall  presently  see ;  but 
that  it  was  not  the  Press,  which 
created  the  public  excitement  im- 
mediately consequent  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Polignac  minis- 
try, is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the 
reception  given  to  La  Fayette  at 
this  period,  in  the  south  of  France. 
Since  the  Revolution  of  the 
Three  Days,  so  many  personal 
details  and  anecdotes  in  illustra- 
tion of  that  event  have  been  spread 
before  the  world  in  the  newspa- 
pers, that  all  men  now  understand 
the  elevated  position  occupied  by 
General  La  Fayette  in  his  own 
country.    They  have  seen  the 
extraodinary  influence  exercised 
by  him,  a  simple  Deputy,  in  giv- 
ing direction  to  the  march  of 
opinions  and  of  action.  It  was  the 
accumulated  result  of  reiterated 
acts  of  lofty  patriotism  at  home, 
brightened  by  the  reflected  splen- 
dor of  his  illustrious  reputation  in 
another  hemisphere.    He  had  re- 
turned to  France,  after  the  Amer- 
ican war,  the  youthful  hero  of  a 
new-born     empire.      With    the 
characteristic  ardor  of  his  nature, 
he  threw  himself  into  that  Revo- 
lution, which  in  its  outset  promis* 
ed  so  much  for  the  lasting  good  C\ 
France.    When  bad  men  seized 
upon  the  helm  of  state,  and  La 
Fayette   was   compeUed^  to  fly 
from  a  country  reeling  with  the 
wild  vertigo  of  revolutionary  mad 
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nessy  he  .  became  the  martyr  of 
liberty,  as  the  prisoner  of  him, 
who  worthily  rules  the  Croats  and 
Huos  OD  the  borders  of  European 
civilizatioD  ;  —  of  him,  who,  not 
content  with  the  infamy  which  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  Austria,  as 
the  kidnapper  and  base  jailer  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  suffered 
that  name  to  be  in  like  manner 
disgraced  once  more,  hy  re- 
peating the  same  petty  outrage 
against  the  laws  of  hospitality  and 
honor  in  the  person  of  La  Fay- 
ette* When  restored  to  personal 
freedom  and  to  his  country,  he 
proudly  and  conscientiously  refus- 
ed that  homage  to  the  victorious 
child  of  the  Revolution,  which  ma- 
ny D  emigre  professor  of  ultra  roy^ 
alism  hadcondescended  to  pay,  but 
which  La  Fayette  cQuld  not  be- 
stow even  upon  the '  great  Julius' 
when  ^  false  to  Rome. '  Consistent 
in  his  untiring  zeal  for  national  lib- 
erty at  the  latter  epoch  of  the  Res- 
toration, he  of  course  earned  the 
honor  of  being  hated  by  the  Bour- 
bons in  proportion  as  he  was  be- 
loved by  France.  Meantime  he 
revisited  America,  and  retrod,  in 
one  continued  ovation,  •—  such  as 
never  royal  progress  or  march  of 
oriental  pomp  had  exhibited, — 
the  scenes  oi  his  eariy  tisefulness 
andgtory.  Bringing  back  to  his 
native  country  a  treasure  of  heart- 
felt blessings  and  heaped-up  to- 
kens of  eternal  gratitude,  to  show 
the  world  how  republicans  loved 
to  honor  their  benefactor,  here- 
appeared  among  the  children  of 
young  France  as  the  patriarch  of 
the  revolution,  holding  in  1829 
the  lib#al  opinions  of  1789,  un- 
shaken by  misfortune  or  change, 
and  standing  as  it  were  the  im- 


movable god  Terminus,  to  indi- 
rate  the  limits  between  liberty  and 
despotism. 

Such  at  this  moment  was  the 
general  position  of  La  Fayette, 
such  his  absolute  popularity  as  an 
individual.   His  intimate  connex- 

« 

ioawith  America  was  inciden- 
tally the  occasion  of  a  considera- 
ble enhancement  of  the  charm 
attached  to  his  name.  Col.  Le 
Vasseur's  Journal  of  his  patron's 
visit  to  America  had  recently  been 
pubUshed,  and  was  eagerly  read 
and  greatly  admired,  as  well  for 
its  own  intrinsic  merits,  as  ooac- 
count  of  the  flattering  picture  it 
giv^s  of  the  political  condition  of 
the  United  States.  We  in  Amer- 
ica, who  judge  of  this  work  in  the 
translation,  and  who  are  familiar 
with  all  the  subjects  it  discusses, 
cannot  fully  appreciate  the  excel- 
lence and  value  of  it  as  composed 
for  the  meridian  of  France.  The 
highly  talented  and  most  estima- 
ble author  of  the  Journal,  who 
courageously  perilled  his  life  in 
the  combat  of  the  Three  Days, 
and  bore  off  in  honorable  wounds 
the  brave  man's  badge  of  gbry, 
wrote  the  book  for  France,  who 
needed  the  examples  and  infor- 
mation it  contained,  not  ibr 
America,  who  already  possessed 
them  in  all  their  original  fullness. 
This  publication  therefore  so  op- 
portunely made,  while  it  directly 
added  to  the  celebrity  of  La  Fay- 
ette, operated  in  the  same  way 
indirectly,  by  reviving  the  sym- 
pathies of  enlightened  Frenchmen 
m  the  prosperity  of  republican 
America,  and  gathering  those 
sympathies  around  La  Fayette  as 
the  visible  representative  of  trant- 
atlantic  freedom. 
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These  explanatioos  are  neces- 
fl&ry  to  the  uoderstanding  of  the 
fact  we  are  about  to  relate ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  will  serve  to 
elucidate  the  deference  paid  to  La 
Fayette,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
in  the  preparation  _  aind  accom- 
plishment of  the  revolution  of  the 
Three  Days.  When  the  ordi- 
nances nominating  the  new  Minis- 
ters appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  La 
Fayette  was  on  the  way  to  the 
south  of  France,  to  visit  his  patri- 
monial estates  in  his  native  prov- 
ince of  Auvergne,  which  had  been 
restored  to  him  under  the  law  of 
indemnitv;  and  his  journey  was 
extended  to  the  delightful  resi- 
dence of  his  grand-daughter,  Mad- 
ame Adolphe  Perrier,  amid  the 
rich  valleys  of  Dauphiny  and  the 
Isire.  Nothing,  except  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  welcome  to 
Anaerica,  could  exceed  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  La  Fayette  was 
fiU  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed.  The 
peopie  seised  with  extrekne  avid- 
ity upon  this  occasion  for  testify- 
11^  their  admiration  of  a  great 
man,  and  their  sense  of  the  actual 
complexion  of  the  political  affairs 
of  the  country.  The  occasion 
was  most  auspicbus  in  both  res- 
pects. 

Thirtyeight  years  had  rolled 
lapidty  away  smce  La  Fayette 
was  last  among  them ;  and  what 
a  migh^  mass  of  overpowering 
reflectioD  belonged  to  that  period 
in  the  flieht  of  time  !  The  bright 
hopes  ofthe  first  constitution,  the 
lurid  q)lendors  of  the  Republic, 
the  maddening  excitements  of  the 
Empire,  the  two  Restorations  with 
all  their  train  of  humiliating  con- 
sequences, arose  m  quick  succes- 


sion •  l^efore  the  imagination,. — 
Louis  XIV.,  the  rash  tribunes  of 
the  Republic,  Napoleon,  and  an- 
other Louis,  bad  all  passed  off  like 
a  dream,  and  the  ^contest  for  the 
secure  possession  of  constitutional 
freedom,  formerly  waged  by  the 
people  of  1791,  was  now,  after  so 
many  bloody  but  fruitless  sacrifi- 
ces, renewedly  waging  by  the 
people  of  1829  with  untiring  res- 
olution and  pertinacity.  There 
lived  a  man,  bearing  the  name  of 
Charles  Capet,  and  the  title  of 
King  of  France,  to  whom  the 
dreadful  lessons  ofthe  age  seem- 
ed as  water  spilled  on  the  ground, 
or  seed  scattered.on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean ;  and  who  in  sight  of 
the  red  soU  of  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  bronp  columns  of  the  Place. 
Vend6me  on  the  other,  was  medi- 
tating to  deprive  France,  as  she 
believed,  of  the  liberties  dearly 
bought  with  her  blood.  La  Fay- 
ette, the  champion  of  freedom  in 
1791,  reappeared  among  them 
again,  the  champion  of  freedom 
in  1829 ;  and  he  seemed  as  one 
risen  from  the  dead,  the  resusci- 
tated memorial  of  a  by-gone  era, 
a  revenue  from  among  the  beati- 
fied spirits  of  the  early  days  of 
revolutionized  France,  come  to 
encourage  the  zealous,  tofixlhe 
wavering,  to  stimulate  the  pblegr 
matic,  and  to  deliver  a  misdioaof 
gratulation  and  hope  to  a  regenei^ 
atedrace.  What  fitter  opportu- 
nity could  be  found  for  speaking 
out  the  universal  indignation  felt 
by  the  people  at  the  appointment 
of  a  ministry,  whose  very  existence 
in  ofiice  they  considered  as  a  de- 
clared conspiracy  against  the 
Charter? 
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Accordingly,  every  conceivable 
denaonstration  of  popular  regard 
was  lavished  upon  La  Fayette.  *— 
His  reception  in  the  great  city  of 
Lyons  may  be  taken  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  enthusiasm  which  ani- 
mated the  friends  of  liberty.     He 
was  escorted   into  the  city  in  tri- 
umph ;  illuminations  and  proces- 
sions   honored    his    arrival ;     a 
magnificent  dinner  was  given  him, 
which  several  distinguished  patri- 
ots attended ;  and  the  toasts  and 
speeches  pronounced  at  the  din- 
ner, were  proclaimed  in  every  cor- 
ner of  France,  by  the  thousand 
tongues  of  the  newspaper  press, 
and  in  myriads  of  small  pamphlets 
purposely  printed   to  be  widely 
circulated   among    the     people. 
La  Fayette  and  his  friend*  m  their 
speeches,    denounced  the    new 
Ministers  as  the  enemies  gf  their 
country,  placed  in  office  by  the 
King  as  the  first  act  in  a  systema- 
tized design  for  arbitrarily  efiect- 
ing  a  total  change  in  the  Charter, 
and  circumscribing  the  rights  of 
the  People;    and  the  speakers 
boldly  and  confidently  declared 
that  France  never  would  and  nev- 
er could  submit  to  such  usurpation, 
but  was  ready  to  maintain  by  force 
the  integrity  of  the  Charter.     The 
Ministers  interposed  all  the  obsta- 
cles they  could  devise  in  the  way 
of  this  continual  demonstration  of 
public  exultation,  but  were  wholly 
unable  to  prevent  its  taking  place. 
The  vexation  and  annoyance  it 
occasioned  them  was  excessive, 
and  they  displayed  the  most  petty 
and  pitiable  resentment  in  their 
attempts  to  check,  disparage,  or 
punish  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Peo- 
ple>    They  removed,  for  instance, 
the  mayor  of  Vizille  on  account  of 
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bis  participation  in  the  solemoitiet 
and   r^oicings  in  honor  of  La 
Fayette;  but  unfortunately,  when 
the  appointment  of  a  successor 
came  up  for  consideration,  do  in- 
habitant of  the  place,  qualified  by 
law,  could  be  found,  who  had  not 
committed  the  same  unpardonable 
sin,  which  occasioned  the  remov- 
al of  the  late  mayor.    In  short  the 
leople  had  now  acquired  a  vent 
'or  their  feelings,  a  channel  for 
pouring  out  their  sentiments    of 
contempt  of  the  Bourbons,  their 
indignation  at  the  appointment  of 
an  anti-constitutional  ministry,  and 
their  devoted  attachment  to  tbe 
Charter  and  the  great  principles 
of  tbe  Revolution.  Andthe  King, 
if  possessed  of  the  ordinary  dis- 
cernment and  understanding  of  a 
child,  when  he  witnessed  the  lood, 
general,  and  spontaneous  burst  of 
inflamed  feeling,  which  greeted 
the  accession  merely,  of  Ministers 
of  obnoxious  political  principles, 
might  have  anticipated  the  explo- 
sion to  be  produced  by  any  open 
violation  or  the  Charter. 

Meanwhile,  a  measure  of  oppo- 
sition and  of  anticipated  security 
against  usurpation  was  adopted, 
which  perplexed  the  Government 
still  more  than  the  manifestation 
of  regard  for  La  Fayette,  because 
it  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  march 
of  the  Govemmentitself.  Appre- 
hending, with  what  reason  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  that  the  Min- 
isters intended  to  violate  tbe 
Charter,  tha(  a  part  of  the  scheme 
would  be  an  arbitrary  change  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
that  the  taxes  must  of  course  be 
voted  by  such  an  unconstitutional 
Legislature,  or  else  levied  by  roy- 
al ordinance  without  any  pretence 
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of  r^ard  fer  the  fbnii9|of  the 
Charter,  the  people  immediately 
taw  that  the  taites  afforded  a  point 
of  l^al  and  peaceful  resistance  to 
the  wvemiDent,  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous description.  It  wasr 
plainly  impossible  for  the  Minis- 
ters to  proceed  with  the  affairs  ot 
the  kingdom  without  pecuniary 
resources,  either  in  imposts  or 
loans ;  and  the  latter  could  never 
be  obtained  unless  with  a  prospect 
of  repayment  by  means  oithe  for- 
mer, or  some  mode  of  permanent- 
ly binding  the  Nation  to  their  re- 
imbursement. .  If  the  constitutional 
representatives  of  the  People  were 
deprived  of  their  proper  influence 
in  the  Government,  as  regularly 
exercised  in  the  grant  of  supplies, 
the  People  themselves  had  the 
power  to  redress  the  wrong  by 
refusing  to  pay  any  tax  unlawfully 
imposed  on  their  estates.  The 
idea  was  deemed  a  happy  one  for 
the  liberal  and  national  party,  as 
it  was  a  dangerous  one  for  the 
Ministers ;  and  a  plan  was  iihme- 
diately  arranged  and  put  in  opera- 
don  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  object,  which,  from  being 
first  adopted  by  the  landholders  of 
the  old  province  of  Bretagne,  be- 
came known  by  the  name  of  the 
Breton  Subscription  or  Associa- 
tion. 

This  Association  had  a  twofold 
object.  They  proposed  in  the 
first  place  to  refuse  to  pay  any 
illegal  tax,  and  in  the  second 
place  to  raise  by  contribution  a 
common  fund  for  indemnifying 
any  subscriber,  whose  property  or 
person  might  suffer  by  reason  of 
his  refusal.  An  article  of  the 
Proqyectus  explains  the  plan  in 
the  words  of  the  projectors.  — 


<  The  Subscription  will  form  a 
fund  common  to  Bretagne,  des- 
tined to  indemnify  the  subscribers 
for  the  expenses  which  they  may 
incur  in  consequence  of  a  refusal 
to  pay  public  contributions  illegally 
imposed :  whether  without  the 
free,  regular  and  constitutional 
agreement  of  the  Ejng  and  the 
two  Chambers,  in  conformity  vrith 
the  Charter  and  existing  laws,  or 
with  the  agreement  of  Chambers 
formed  by  an  electoral  system, 
which  shall  not  have  been  voted 
according  to  constitutional  forms.' 
The  scheme  appears  to  have 
been  a  perfect  one,  as  the  means 
of  peaceable  resistance  to* any 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  generally  subscribed, 
the  prospectus  would  have  the 
effect  of  combining  the  whole  Na- 
tion in  a  lawful  confederacy  to  sus- 
tain the  Charter  in  spite  of  the 
phyacal  force  which  might  be 
wielded  by  the  King.  For  if  a 
subscriber  refused  to  pay  his  tax, 
the  Government  could  but  order 
a  distraint  on  bis  property,  and  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  this 
would  not  benefit  the  Treasury. 
The  whole  of  the  classes  industri^ 
eUeSy  the  great  capitalists  and  land- 
holders, the  possessors  of  the 
moveable  riches  of  the  country, 
were  in  general  ardent  friends  of 
the  liberal  cause.  If  they  enroll- 
ed themselves  as  parties  to  the 
Subscription,  a  distraint  would 
avail  nothing,  because  there  would 
be  nobody  to  buy  the  property 
distrained  :  and  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  with  all  the  wealth  and  feel- 
ing of  the  Nation  on  one  side,  and 
nothing  but  a  taxgatherer's  war- 
rant on  the  other,  M.  de  Polignac 
would  be  greatly  pus^led,  even  if 
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aided  hj  all  the  alchymj  of  the 
baron  Rothschild  and  his  brothers, 
to  transmute  into  good  current 
louisd'ors  that  all  important  por- 
tion of  the  annual  budget  of  one 
thousand  millions  of  francs,  which 
consists  in  direct  taxes.  If,  there- 
fore, a  more  summaiy  method  of 
testing  the  strength  ot  parties  had 
not  been  adopted  during  the  Three 
Dilys,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
Ministry  must  have  gone  to  ship- 
wreck upon  the  shoaJs  of  the  Bre- 
ton Association ;  for  subscriptions 
were  extensively  formed  as  well  in 
the  other  proirinces  as  ip  Bretagne. 
A  Prospectus  of  the  intended 
Subscription  was  published  at 
Paris  on  the  1 1th  of  September, 
in  a  zealous  liberal  newspaper  call- 
ed the  Journal  du  Commerce^  even 
before  the  formation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  Government  pro- 
fessed to  look  upon  the  mere  im- 
putation of  unconstitutional  inten- 
tions, conveyed  in  the  Prospectus, 
as  an  aggravated  seditious  libel  and 
according  ordered  the  prosecution 
of  M.  Bert,  the  giranij  or  respon- 
sible conductor  of  ihe  Journal  du 
Commerce.  The  ground  of  the 
prosecution  was  that  the  publican 
tion  tended  to  provoke  disobedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  and  to  bring  the 
King's  Government  into  hatred 
and  contempt,  by  spreading  a  be- 
lief that  the  Ministers  had  conspir- 
ed with  him  to  overthrow  the 
Charter.  And  although  the  editor 
was  condemned,  yet  the  princi- 
ples assumed  by  the  Court  in  giv- 
ing judgment  converted  the  defeat 
into  a  triumph.  The  Court  de- 
cided that,  as  the  acts  intended  to 
be  guarded  against  would  be  un- 
lawful in  the  highest  degree,  it 
was  an  outrage  on  the  Govern- 


ment to  ascribe  to  it  the  intention 
of  committing  those  acts ;  thus  i  n- 
directly  sanctioning  the  objects  and 
principles  of  the  Association,  while 
condemning  the  publication  of  the 
Prospectus. 

During  the  residue  of  the  au- 
tumn, and  until  the  announce- 
ment in  Januaiy  of  the  approteb- 
ing  assembly «oi  the  Chambers,  no 
public  event  of  such  consequence 
transpired ;  but  the  discussbn  of 
the  great  political  questicNi  now 
pending  agitated  all  France.  It  is 
not  true,  as  many  English  writers 
have^supposed,  that  the  great  pro- 
vincial cities  of  France  are  influ- 
enced solely  by  the  movements  of 
the  Parisians.  Lyons,  Rouen, 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  the  oth- 
er .  great  cities,  all  possess  tbeir 
own  opinions  and  feelings,  which, 
in  matters  affecting  the  political 
condition  of  the  country,  have 
sometimes  been  in  advance  and 
sometimes  in  arrears  of  Paris. 
Still,  as  the  permanent  seat. of  the 
Government,  as  the  great  capital 
of  literature  apd  fashion,  as  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  men 
of  wealth  and  influence  from 
the  provinces,  and  especially  as ' 
the  seat  of  an  administration, 
which  is  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree centralized  and  organized 
into  a  regular  subdivision  and 
subordinauon  of  bureaux^  and  as 
the  focus  of  the  national  intel- 
ligence and  improvement,  Pa- 
ris, very  properly,  or  at  least  very 
naturally,  communicates  an  impe- 
tus and  a  tone  to  public  measures 
in  the  various  departments,  and 
therefore  seems  to  be  the  dictator 
of  that  national  sentiment,  of  which 
she  is  merely  the  visible  repre- 
sentative, the  chosen  moutb-piece, 
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and  ash  were  the  conce&tra- 
tioD  aDcl  the.  collected  essence. 
There,  at  any  rate,  the  changes 
of  political  feeling  are  best  ob- 
served and  measured,  and  the 
opinions  expressed  there  will  be 
those  of  men  possessed  of  the 
]a^98t  means  of  ioformation  and 
the  most  competent  powers  of 
judgment.  In  addition  to  the 
Court,  the  high  functionaries  of 
Church  and  State,  the  wealthy 
manu&cturers,  proprietors  and 
bankers,  the  multitude  of  unem- 
ployed officers  of  the  army,  the 
men  of  science  and  letters  attach- 
ed to  the  various  institutions  of 
the  metrc^lis,  and  the  intelligent 
strangers  attracted  from  abroad, 
are  to  be  reckoned  the  large  num- 
ber of  clerks '  and  subordinate 
emplojfis  of  the  public  offices  or 

fivate  enterprisesconcentrated  in 
aris.  Therefore,  in  tracmg  the 
progress  of  opinion  and  events  in 
France  at  this  period,  it  will  prove 
to  be  sufficient,  in  general,  to 
draw  our  facts  and  inferences 
from  the  capital,  as  a  Gt  barome* 
ter  of  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
country. 

Paris  was,  in  fact,  the  place 
in  wluch  the  Ministers  them- 
selves chose  to  discuss  their  own 
purposes,  through  that  division  of 
the  press,  which  acted  as  their 
organ,  and  where  of  course  the 
opposition  exerted  their  greatest 
strength  in  the  same  way.  Dur- 
ing the  la^  two  years  the  Press 
having  been  free  from  the  shac- 
kles of  the  ceimire,  had '  spoken 
with  a  boldness  and  talent,  espe- 
cially in  Paris,  which  had  con- 
verted all  men  into  pditicians, 
and  had  rendered  the  perusal  of 
racy  political  disquisiticMas  one  of 


the  necessaries  of  life.  The  fa- 
vored modes  of  living  in  Paris 
greatly  facilitated  the  extensive 
circulation  of  the  public  journals, 
by  spreading  them  before  the 
thousands  who  frequented  the 
CafeSy  to  which  same  end  the 
establishment  of  numerous  Cabi" 
nets  de  Lecture  largely  contribu- 
ted. The  number  of  places  of 
refreshment  at  Paris,  under  vari- 
ous names,  at  which  the  journals 
can  be  read,  is  well  known  to  be 
very  great  in  itself,  and  they  are 
scattered  over  every  part  of  the 
city ;  being,  of  course,  especially 
numerous  in  the  Palais  Royal,  on 
the  Boulevards,  and  in  other  quar- 
ters, where  amusement  or  business 
attracts  the  greatest,  concourse  of 
persons.  But  places  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  reading  the  newspa- 
pers and .  other  light  periodical 
publications  had  been  multiplied 
at  the  period  iq  question,  through 
the  growing  interest  felt  in  the 
subject  of  politics,  created  by  the 
proeressof  free  discussion.  These 
Cabinet  de  Lectures  are  a  kind  of 
reading  rooms  wholly  unknown 
among  us,  being  well  suited  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  numerous  and 
unsetded  population  like  that  of 
Paris,  and  admirably  calculated 
for  their  wants  and  tastes ;  but 
very  difierent  from  the  reading 
rooms  which  are  found  in  our 
large  towns,  whether  provided  by 
editors  of  journals,  private  associ- 
ations, or  commercial  and  literary 
bodies  of  various  kinds.  The 
citizens  or  stranger,  who  enters  the 
Cabinet  de  Lecture,  pays  a  sous 
for  the  periisal  of  any  paper  he 
may  select ;  and  in  the  favorite 
promenades  and  public  gardens, 
asmtheTuileriesand  elsewhere, 
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Htde  pavQioDS  are  tenanted  by  in-  ecute  compose<)  the  staple  of  the 

dividualsi  who  keep  a  collection  multitude  of    light  publications, 

of  the  journals  to  be  let  on  the  Being  printed  clandestinely  and 

same  terms*    In  addition,  there  •  anonymously  in  many  cases,  and 

fore  to   the  ordinary  means  of  thus  free  from  the  responsibility, 

circulating  political  disquisitions,  either  to  the  laws  or  to  good  man- 

which  exist  in  other  places,  Paris  ners,  which  checked  the  boldness 

possessed  others  peculiar  to  itself,  of  the  periodical  Press,  these  pam- 

which  gave  to  the  spirited  and  phlets  were  often  peculiarly  daring 

eloquent  articles  of  the  journalist  and  personal  in  assailing  the  royal 

a  notoriety  uneoualled  ior  extent  family  as  well  as  the  officers  of 

and  celerity  oi  difiusion*    The  Government.    Such    interesting 

liberal  party  availed  themselves  works  gave  ample  occupation  to 

ofdie  facilities  thus  afibrded,  with  the  presses  of  that  very  prolific 

consummate  address  and  extra-  and  highly  respectable  firm,  '  Les 

ordinary  zeal ;  spreading  before  Marchands     des     Nouveaut^* 

the  reaaing  public,  in  pamphlets,  whose  publications  might  easily 

newspapers,  and  Iwr^tpenodicals  be  found  on  the  counters  of  the 

an  unremitted  treat  of  the  most  Palais  Royal  and  in  the  Passage 

aj9petmi^ingredients;  maintain-  Colbert   or     V6ro-Dodat,     but 

ing,  in  short,  a  war  of  argument,  whose  printing   office  or    study 

ridicule,  and  denunciation  against  would  be  rather  likely  to  elude  ob- 

the  Ministers,  t6  which,  indeed,  servadon. 
the  latter  responded,  but  with  far       It  may  well  be  supposed  that 

less  efficiency  and  ability,  and  in-  in  these  6rocAtfre#  some  Bnssy- 

comparably  less  of  influence  on  Rabutin  would  not  fail  to  hancUe 

the  minds  of  the  People.  with  little  reverence  the  scanda- 

Foremost  in  violence  of  Ian-  lousftironicle  of  the  alleged  ten- 

guage  and  pungency  of  matter  der  interest  of  a  certain  Comte 

were  innumerable  pamphlets  of  d' Artds  in  the  Prince  Polignac ; 

various  kindsj  from  the  argumen-  that    the    English    oonnexioDs, 

tative  octavo  down  to  the  little  known  English  partialities,  and 

five  sous  brochurej  which  made  supposed  English  dependency  of 

up  in  extent  of    circulation  for  the  new  Premier  were  blazoned 

wnat  it  wanted  in  dignity  of  form,  in  glaring  colors ;  and  that  his 

Vituperative  histories  of  the  lives  want  of  capacity,  his  subserviency 

and  past  conduct  of  the  several  to  the  Jesuits  and  his  hostile  in- 

Ministers  ;  sharp  and  bitter  crit-  tentions    towards  the    Charter, 

iques  on  their  speeches,  writings,  were  held  up  to  public  scorn  and 

and  state  papers  ;    denunciations  indignation  with  all  the  warmth  of 

of  their  character  and  purposes  enthusiastic  but  unscrupulous  elo- 

of  the  severest  stri^in ;  pithy  anec-  quence.    The  Comte  de  Bour- 

dotesandion««-iftot<,inshort,every  mont  presented  another  favorite 

form  of  attack  and  annoyance,  object  of  attack,  in  which,  indeed, 

which  the  fertile  minds  and  busy  his  whole  military  and  political 

hands  in  the  great  literary  work-  life  were  treated  with  unsparing 

shop  of  Paris  could  devise  and  ex-  severity,  but    which  umed   tts 
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loeeDest  shafts,  of  course,  against 
bis  trahoroas  abandonment  of  the 
Nation  prior  to  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo:—  For  few,,  very  few  of 
his  countrymen  could  be  foun4, 
who  did  not  view  that  act  of  double 
lasehood,  considering  the  precise 
moment  when  it  was  perpetrated, 
as  treason  to  France  rather  than  to 
Napoleon.  During  the  few  months 
he  was  in  office,  the  Comte  de 
La  Bourdonnaye  was  equally 
loaded  with  obloquy  for  the  exr 
travagance  and  absurdity  of  bis 
avowed  political  creed,  as  the 
prevx  ehevalier  of  ultraism,  the 
Don  Quixote  of  the  extrime  droit j 
who  had  opposed  M.  de  Villile 
as  almost  a  liberal*  end  M.  de 
Martignac  as  little  better  than  a 

Scobin.  MM.  Courvoisier,  de 
ombel,  and  Chabrol  afforded 
fewer  grounds  of  violent  reproach 
Chan  their  colleagues;  but  they 
must  have  been  more  than  human 
10  have  presented  no  weak  point 
to  the  keen  scrutiny  of  the  wits  of 
Paris,  who  knew  how  to  depreci* 
ate  and  ridicule  where  they  could 
oot  condemn.  And  we  ought  to 
remark,  in  this  connexion,  that 
the  new  Prefect  of  Police,  M. 
Mangin,  was  commemoraUd^  in 
these  ephemeral  publications,  with 
more  than  his  due  share  of  bitter- 
ness on  account  of  his  zeafeus  and 
uncompromising  Baurbtmism. 

The  productions  of  the  graver 
and  of  the  lithographic  pencil 
n^;bt  well  have  a  place  by  the 
side  of  the  foregoing  skirmish- 
ers and  light  troops  of  political 
warftre.  Indeed  the  lithographic 
press  is  going  far  towards  opera- 
ting the  same  revolution  in  regard 
to  the  art  of  engraving,  that  the 
printing  press  has  m  respect  of 
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writing,  having  a  similar,  ahhough 
not  equal,  comparative  facility  and 
cheapness  in  the  multiplication  of 
its  productions.     Of  course,  it  is 
xapable  of  no  little   efficiency  as 
Ql£  vehicle  for  circulating  impres- 
sions and  sketches,  and  thus  act- 
ing upon  the  popular  mind.     But 
the  French   are  not  particularly 
happy  in  the  design  or  invention 
of  political  caricatures.     In  this 
particular  they  are  greatly  sur^ 
passed  by  the  English,  while  the 
latter  are    immeasurably  behind 
their  national  rivals  in  the  compo^ 
sition  of  witty  and   well    aimed 
conuroversial   writings  of  a  light 
character.    If  the  stage  had  not 
been  too  directly  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Police,  the  pub- 
lic feeling  would  have  sought  and 
found  a  ready  utterance  in  the 
lesser  theatres  of  Paris.     When- 
ever a  line  occurred  in  Marino 
Faliero  or  the  other  current  pieces 
of  the  day,  which  admitted  of 
application  to  public  aflairs,  the 
excitable  spirits  of  the  parterre 
were  sure  to  single  it  out  for  their 
applause.     But  the  Government 
jealously  watched  to  prevent  any- 
thing of  a  political  tendency  from 
being  introduced  on  the  stage.    A 
trifling  incident    betrayed    their ' 
sensitiveness  on  this  point.    Hie 
play  of  Paul  et    f^irginie  had 
been  announced  by  one  of  the 
minor  theatres,  which  little  piece 
has  among  its  dramatie  pereona 
a  man  of  the  name  of  La  Bonr^ 
donnaye.   Thb  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Government,  who  antici- 
pated, perhaps,  that  the  occasion 
might  be  embraced  by  some  mer- 
ry *  gentlemen  about  town'  to  ex- 
lubtt  marks  of  afiectkm  lor  the 
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ministerial  namesake  of  Saint- 
Pierre*s  worthy  governor;  and 
Pauiet  Virginit  was  accordingly 
withdrawn  and  another  play  suIh 
stituted  in  ils  place. 

But  we  are  to  look  to  the  HL 
litical  journals,  as  the  most  vig- 
orous and  eflScient  combatants  in 
the  war  of  words  which  raged  at 
this  time ;  and  as  they  exercised 
great  influence  over  the  public 
sentiment  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  struggle  between  the  two 
antagonist  parties  in  the  kingdom, 
and  at  the  crisis  of  the  Three  Days 
acquired  a  direct  historical  interest 
in  the  Revolution,  it  is  proper  to 
enter  here  into  some  explanation  of 
tlie  condition  of  the  Newspaper 
Press  in  Paris.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  legal  ques- 
tions and  provisions  relating  to  this 
head,  any  further  than  to  state 
that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
preliminary  forms  attending  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper,  one 
of  which  was  the  very  lust  one  of 
giving  responsible  security  to  meet 
any  claim  of  damages  which  might 
arise,  the  newspaper  press  was  at 
this  time  substantially  free  in  the 
same  sense  that  it  is  in  the  Uni- 
ted Sutes.  In  giving  such  secu- 
rity, the  editor  of  a  journal  was 
required  to  choose  his  vocation, 
for  the  reason  that  a  political  jour- 
nal assumed  liabilities  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  from  those  which  attach- 
ed to  Si  journal  des  modes^  a  lite- 
rary periodical,  or  a  theatrical 
courier.  And  some  of  our  read- 
ers may  need  to  be  informed 
that  a  much  more  complete  sub^ 
division  and  classiQcation  of  the 
public  journals  exist  in  France 
than  ia  England  or  America. 
Each  JiuiUe  being  small  in  its 


dimensk>ns,  compared  with  oun, 
is  usually  appropriated,  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  to  a  single  class 
of  subjects,  paying  only  incidental 
tl^ttention  to  others  out  of  its  main 
.  province,  instead  of  presenting  a 
comprehensive  and  universal  e|»- 
tome  of  intelligence,  miscellany, 
and  disquisition.  Thus  one  di- 
vision of  the  Paris  journals  is  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  proceed- 
ings*of  the  tribunals,  another  to 
the  theatres,  others  to  religion,  to 
literature,  to  the  fashions,  to  dis- 
tinct departments  of  science  and 
the  arts,  and  so  forth ;  and  these, 
by  the  condiuons  of  their  authori- 
zation, abstain  from  entering  upon 
the  troubled  sea  of  political  dis- 
cussion, unless  they  give  security 
for  that  express  object.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, also,  to  issue  sheets  de- 
voted altogether  to  advertise- 
ments, called  t^^ScAef;  so  that  un- 
like ours,  the  popular  daily  politi- 
cal journals  of  Paris,  such  as  the 
Journal  de9  DthaU  znAihe  Conr 
itiiutianndf  contain  but  few  ad- 
vertisements, and  a  very  lai^e 
proportion  of  purely  original  mat- 
ter, on  political  subjects.  Of 
course,  the  whole  system  of  the  me- 
chanical arrangements  ajipertain- 
ing  to  the  political  journals  in  Paris 
is  totally  different  from  our  own ; 
and  a*  fopuhr  feuUk  of  that  class, 
instead  of  being  made  up  of  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  public  doc- 
uments, laws,  judicial  proceed- 
ings, advertisements,  and  stale 
migratory  extracts  from  other  pa- 
pers, is  a  valuable  original  sheet 
of  polidcal  news  and  discussions, 
enlivened  by  the  admixture  only 
of  such  a  pordon  of  other  inter- 
esting topics  as  may  serve  to  give 
sest  to  the  more  solid  contents  of 
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the  paper.  They  constitute  a 
vehicle  in  which  a  man  of  standing 
and  talent,  an  eminent  statesman, 
a  profound  scholar,  a  peer  of  rank 
and  lineage,  may,  without  dero- 
gation from  his  character,  com- 
municate his  opinions  and  views 
of  public  affairs  to  the  People. 

One  of  these  journals,  it  is  well 
known,  is  a  sort  of  national  fixture, 
a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Government,  which  has  altered 
its  principles  a  hundred  times  in 
half  a  century  without  losing  its 
consistency,  and  which,  although 
continually  changing,  is  always 
the  same.  The  Moniitur  is  al- 
ways the  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment, just  in  the  same  way  as 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  the 
elements  of  speech ;  and  the 
Moniteur  feels  no  more  personal 
responsibility  (so  to  speak)  for  the 
sentiments  it  utters,  than  the  al- 
phabet does  for  the  use  we  make 
of  it  in  the  intercourse  of  life. 
This  journal  performs  a  double 
duly,4)eing,  in  the  first  place,  the 
authoritative  publisher  of  all  gov- 
ernment acts,  such  as  royal  ordi- 
nances, and  the  like,  and  being 
employed,  in  the  second  place,  to 
defend  or  explain  the  doings  of 
the    Ministers  upon  information 

mI  bv 

u  It 
which  seems  to  us  to  possess 
manifold  advantages  in  this  re- 
spect. It  is  highly  desirable  that 
a  single  journal  should  constantly 
appear  at  the  seat  of  administra-* 
tkm  of  a  great  country,  for  the 
information  as  well  of  its  own 
citisens  as  of  foreign  nations. 
Great  inconveniences  ensue  from 
the  want  of  such  a  newspaper  in 
those  countries  where  the  plan  is 


furnished  by   themselves  for  that 
purpose.    It  is  an  arrangement 


imperfectly  carried  into  effect. 
In  England,  although  the  Courier 
was  long  the  nearest  accredit- 
ed organ  of  the  Ministers,  yet  it 
never  was  identified  with  the 
Government  like  the  Moniteur, 
and  on  a  change  of  administra- 
tion has  ceased  to  possess  any 
particular  authority.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  Journal  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Intelligencer  as 
the  official  paper,  and  the  Tele- 
graph to  the  Journal,  and-  now 
again  the  Globe  to  the  Telegraph, 
as  the  shifung  tides  of  popular  fa- 
vor ebb  and  flow,  and  one  party . 
after  another  gains  a  temporary 
ascendency  at  Washington.  It 
would  be  infinitely  better  to  imi- 
tate the  example*  of  the  French, 
in  order  that  all  men,  at  all  times 
and  places,  the  chizen  and  the 
foreigner,  the  present  generation 
and  the  future  historian,  mijgbt  be 
able  to  recur  to  a  single  journal  to 
obtam  a  sure  exposition  of  the 
views  of  the  Government  itself 
and  an  authoritative  record  of  its 
acts.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  to 
say  that  the  pages  of  the  Moniteur 
exhibit  principles  of  the  most  va- 
rious and  opposite  character,  and 
that  so  it  is  inconsistent  whh  it- 
self. So  is  the  statute-book  in- 
consistent ;  for  this  year  it  con- 
tains a  repeal  of  the  law  which  it 
promulgated  the  last,  although 
its  name  remains  unchanged.  It 
is  important  now,  it  is  desirable 
hereafter,  to  know  what  Ministers 
think,  as  well  as  what  they  do; 
and  no  permanent  individuality  of 
character  being  claimed  by  the 
Moniteur^  no  consistency  is  for- 
feited by  its  adopting  the  succes- 
sive cotors  of  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment* 
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Bm  wbilfi  th^  PoKgnac  Mmia- 
try  found  an  advocate  in  the  Jlfon- 
iieur  aa  a  niauer  of  course,  it  re- 
lied unoQ  other  joumalsi  the  pro- 
fessed adherents  of  the .  royalist 
l>arty  as  a  party,  and  by  cocse- 
queoce  of  the  leaders  of  that  par- 
ty when  invested  with  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affiiirs.  It  appears 
from  some  of  the  curious  manu- 
acripts  Sound  in  the  Tuileries  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons, 
that  they  very  Kberally  employed 
the  public  nxNiey  in  the  support 
of  newspapers  favorable  to  their 
cause,  particularly  at  this  contin- 
gency. No  less  than  five  millions 
of  francs  had  been  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  anti-national  jour- 
nals. Le  PUoit  had  received 
four  hundred  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand four  hundred  francs ;  Let 
TMtfUei  VniveneUei  three  hun- 
dred and  eigfatyfiMir  thousand  fif- 
trthree  francs;  Le  Journal  de 
Parti  nine  hundred  and  eight)'four 
thousand  nine  hundred  francs; 
L^Oriflamme  four  hundred  and 
twentysix  thousand  seven  hundred 
fortyone;  La  Quotidienne  four 
hundred  and  for^two  thousand 
three  hundred  sixtyfour  francs ; 
Le  Journal  dee  Maires  four  hun- 
dred and  sixtythree  thousand  five 
hundred  francs ;  La  Foudre  for- 
tynine  thousand  francs ;  La  Ga* 
zeite  de  France  three  hundred 
and  ninetyone  thousand  six  hun- 
dred thirtythree  francs.  The 
Government  was  fully  aware,  no 
doubt,  of  the  truth  and  justice  of 
that  principle  which  is  laid  down 
by  Sir  Francis  North,  who  re- 
cords of  himself  that,  while  other 
advisers  of  the  Crown  bad  urged 
prosecutions  against  those  who 
iibdled  the  Ministers,  he  propos- 


ed the  triumphant  expedient  of 
meeting  the  libellers  on  their  own 
ground  by  means  of  talented  wrir 
ters  employed  to  defend  the  Min- 
isters. Prosecutions,  he  wisdy 
remarks,  only  serve  in  such  cases 
to  give  popularity  and  importance 
to  obscure  writers  of  pamphlets 
and  newspaper  paragraphs.  Let 
the  Ministers  employ  the  same 
weapons  of  satire  and  argum^it  in 
beating  down  the  Opposition  which 
die  latter  directs  against  them  and 
their  chance  of  success  will  in 
general  be  far  greater  than  by 
filingxriminal  informations.  M. 
de  Polignac  made  use  of  bodi 
expedients,  it  is  true,  the  latter  as 
well  as  the  former ;  and  the  roy- 
alist journals  in  bis  pay  display- 
ed as  much  acrimony,  if  not  as 
much  sincerity  and  talent,  as  thdr 
more  numerous  adversaries. 
Among  tbe  newspapers  entitled 
to  particular  consideration  as  tak- 
ing the  royalist  part  in  tbe  great 
constitutional  controversy  awaken* 
ed  by  the  appointment  of  tbe  new 
Ministry,  tbe  OuatidienneBndibe 
Gazette  de  France  should  be 
mentioned  as  possessing  the  re- 
spectability of  established  daily 
journab,  having  a  name  and  repu- 
tation in  the  departments  as  well 
as  at  Paris.  These  two  newspa- 
pers participated,  it  will  be*  seen, 
in  the  pecuniary  support  directly 
afibrded  by  Government  to  the 
ministerial  sectron  of  the  Press, 
and  are  therefore  open  to  the  ex- 
ception of  acting  a  mercenary  part 
as  the  paid  agents  and  advocates 
of  the  measures  and  the  men  they 
upheld.  Still  their  patrons,  sup* 
porters,  and  conductors  were  all 
of  the  royalist  side  from  principle, 
or  at  least  in  principle;  and  tbej 
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tindoubtedlj  maintained  the  sanfie  editors  of  these  jouraals ;  for  who 
cause  they  would  have  done  with-  would  not  have  been  proud  to  act 
out  any  golden  promptings  from  with  such  associates,  in  the  fur- 
the  Government  therance  of  principles  equally  dear 
h  is  perfectly  notorious  that  to  the  hearts  of  all  ?  And  al- 
vastly  moreof  talent,  standing,  and  though  they  differed  in  mmor  ob- 
intelligence  was  enlisted  in  the  jects,  some  being  for  a  Republic, 
liberal  journals,  in  the  same  pro-  some  for  the  Charter  as  it  stood, 
portion  that  the  French  Nadon,  for  Charles  X.,  but  with  better 
and  especially  the  ardent  young  advisers  around  his  throne,  and 
spirits  of  the  rising  generation,  some  for  an  amendment  Charter, 
were  in  a  great  measure  heartily  and  another  dynasty  to  wear  the 
attached  to  the  liberal  cause,  and  crown,  yet  all  agreed  in  attach- 
either  zealously  opposed  to  the  ment  to  France,  and  hostility  to 
Bourbons,  or  at  any  rate  deter-  M.  de  Polignac  and  his  associates 
mined  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  as  the  enemies  of  France, 
the  Charter.  In  fact  the  mindot  When  this  administration  came 
France  viewed  the  contest  as  one  into  office,  five  popular  daily  jour- 
between  the  Nation,  and  a  single  qals  immediately  and  ardently 
family,  however  the  high  ecclesi-  arrayed  themselves  against  it.  — 
astics  and  the  imigris  nobles  Two  of  these,  the  Comtitutionj' 
might  give  seeming  numbers  and  nel  and  the  Jotarrud  des  Debaiif 
adherents  to  that  single  family.  —  had  a  widfer  circulation,  and  ex- 
When,  therefore,  we  come  to  ercised  a  greater  influence,  than 
speak  of  the  Constitutiannelj  the  any  other  papers  in  France.  — 
Journal  des  DebatSj  the  Olobe^  One  of  these,  to  be  sure,  spoke 
and  other  liberal  papers,  we  have  the  well  known  sentiments  of 
no  longer  to  deal  with  mercenary  Chateaubriand,  who,  through  all 
clerks  in  the  public  bureaux  writ-  his  active  opposition  to  the  Villele 
ing  opthe  reputation  of  their  cAe/Ir,  ministry,  and  in  his  opposition  to 
or  humble  Grub*street  drudges,  the  Polignac  ministry,  retained  his 
executing  so  many  squares  of  fidelity  to  the  Bourbon  interest, 
newspaper  articles  according  to  which,  indeed,  he  has  manfully 
order  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  or  acted  up  to  since  the  Revolution  of 
unprincipled  hirelings  laboring  on  the  Three  Days.  How  far  re- 
through  columns  of  vulgar  ribaldry  sentment  against  M.  de  Villele 
or  blundering  fatuity  in  support  of  may  have  influenced  M  de  Cba- 
a  bad  cause.  It  was  the  Con-  teaubriand  we  pretend  not  to  say ; 
stants,  the  Chateaubriands,  the  nor  is  it  material,  in  considering 
Jays,  the  K^ratrys,  the  Gui-  the  effect  of  his  writings  upon  the 
SEOts,  the  Broglies,  and  others  of  popularity  of  the  Government. — 
the  great  literary  illustrations  of  But  the  other,  the  Constitution^ 
France,  who  gave  dignity  and  in-  neZ,  entertained  no  scruples  to 
fluence  to  the  sheets  of  the  oppo-  prevent  its  entering  thoroughly  in- 
sition  presses ;  although  younger  to  the  cause  of  the  Charter  and 
and  meaner  men  were  their  col-  the  People,  at  whatever  risk  to 
iUbaraieurs  and  the  responable  the  Bourbons.  Next  to  these  isx 
23* 
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credit  were  the  Jawmaldu  Cnm- 
meree^  a  paper  conducted  \*  fth 
f^reat  boldness  as  well  as  taierit, 
•»«  CI  the  Caurrier  Francois.  — 
Tlte  Meaager  des  Ghambret 
was  originally  established  in  favor 
of  the  Martignac  nnnistrj,  but 
tinder  new  control  now  passed  in- 
to the  ranks  of  the  Opposition. 

Without  undertaking  to  specify 
or  characterise  all  the  daily  or 
other  papers  on  both  sides,  which 
at  this  time  existed,  we  mention 
two  others  that  were  distinguished 
for  the  effica<nr  of  their  para- 
graphs. One  of  these  is  called  Le 
Figaro.  The  journals,  which  we 
have  heretofore  mentioned,  are 
dignified  gazettes  of  that  class 
which  roust  necessarily  cultivate 
a  certain  degree  of  retenu  and 
good  manners  in  their  style  of  dis- 
cussion and  the  tenor  of  their  arti- 
cles. They  contain  powerful  dis- 
cussions of  great  constitutional 
questions ;  elaborate  disquisitions 
on  the  State  and  prospects  of  the 
country ;  earnest  appeals  to  the 
good  sense,  patriotism,  and  high 
feeling  of  the  Nation ;  and  at- 
tacks on  the  character,  principles, 
and  measures  of  tlie  Ministers  of 
a  more  labored  and  less  un- 
assuming nature.  But  the  Fig- 
aro had  no  dignity  to  maintain, 
or  biemianeei  to  consult.  Rid- 
icule, sarcasm,  cutting  unspar- 
ing satire,  wit  in  every  shape, 
such  are  the  weapons  of  the 
Figaro;  and  it  roust  be  confess- 
ed that,  however  light  and  super- 
ficial its  articles,  they*  were  sig- 
nalized by  talent,  spirit,  ingenui- 
ty, and  point,  which  roade  them 
often  of  more  avail  than  the  roost 
eloquent  eflliisions  of  the  Journal 
det  Debats  or  the  Oonstiiutionnel, 
And  a  miscellaneous  Sunday  jour- 


nal, denominated  the  Gaiirrienfer 
EUeteurif  acted  its  part  very  efr 
ciently,  by  exhibiting,  often  in 
light  spirited  articles,  equal  bostti- 
ity  against  the  Ministers.  An 
example  will  best  illustrate  the 
nature  of  these  litde  paragraphs. 
*Onconstruit,'saysthe  Covrriar 
det  Eleeteurtf  ^  en  ce  moment  des 
voitures,  qui  feront  la  route  de 
Paris  a  Bruxelles,  et  qu'  on  ap- 
pellera  Bourmoniaites ;'  alluding 
to  the  familiar  carriages  of  Paris 
called  Ecosioites,  JBtonumei,  be. 
Again,  says  the  Courrier :  '  On 
vend  au  Palais  Royal  un  grand 
nombre  de  tabati^res  sur  lesquel- 
les  est  r^pr^sentte  la  Sainta  Ceoe 
de  Paul  Veronese,  avec  ces  mot 
au  bas :  En  v6rit£  je  vousle  db, 
I'un  de  vous  doit  me  trahir.  On 
les  appelle  boiies  d  la  BoumumU,^ 
Another  paragraph  states  the 
amount  ot  his  appointments  in 
these  words :  *  Tarif  de  la  Fide- 
lit£.  Bourmontrecoit pour  Jeiier- 
vices  qu^il  a  rendus  dans  lajow 
ntedul^  Juin^  1815,  un  tniite- 
ment  annuel  de  163,100  francs, 
savoir,  be,  &cc.  —  Pour  sa  part 
de  rindemnit6,  /«t,  s^iniral  de  k 
Chouannerie  ei  de  f Empire^  il  a 
touch*  106,871  francs-'  We 
give  these  extracts,  not  as  speci- 
mens, but  as  examples,  of  the 
style  and  spirit  of  the  unceasing 
storm  of  political  missiles,  that 
were  thus  showered  upon  the  new 

Ministers. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration 
tlie  Pariser  Zeiiung  and  Galigna- 
ni's  Messenger,  papers  printedone 
in  German  and  the  other  in  En- 
glish, and  the  latter  with  an  evident 
leaning  to  the  popular  cause,  we 
see  that  the  majority  of  the  jour- 
nals m  number,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  ably  conducted, 
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Xfere  opposed  to  the  Ministers.  — 
At  the  same  time,  the  increasing 
fermeotation  of  the  public  mind, 
the  apprehension  universally  en- 
tertained of  an  approaching  crisis, 
and  the  enthusiastic  ardor,  of  the 
young  politicians  of  the  day  led 
to  the  establishment,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  of  several  neiv 
papers,  which  outstripped  the  old- 
er Journals  in  boldness,  and  have 
acquired  a  lasdng  reputation  by 
the  events  of  the  Three  Days.  -— 
Such  are  the  Tempsy  the  Nation- 
oi,  and  the  Rijoolutum^  — journals 
whose  names  are  sufficiently  indi- 
cative of  their  character.  They 
started  into  being  amid  the  con^ 
cussion  of  passions  and  opinions, 
*  to  share  in  the  glory  and  danger 
of  tlie  struggle ;'  and  threw  them- 
selves into  the  contest  with  a  fear- 
lessness and  a  violence  of  spirit, 
which  nothing  but  the  extremity 
of  the  public  exigencies  could 
have  called  for  andjusti6ed. — 
And  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
the  Qlobe,  a  philosophical  and 
fiterary  journal,  distinguished  by 
the  contributions  ofM.'Guizot  and 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  quitted  its 
academic  walks  to  engage  inr  the 
a^tations  of  the  forum.  In  short, 
an  extraordinary  combination  of 
ability  and  zeal  was  tiow  exerting 
Itself  through  the  liberal  press, 
having  for  its  professed  object  the 
maintenance  of  the  Charter,  but 
apparently  aiming  at,  or  at  least 
countenancing  some  ulterior  ob- 
ject; thus  constituting  a  new 
power  in  the  nation,  which  the 
royalist  party  desienated  by  the 
name  of  JourncUnme.  In  fact 
Jaumaliime  and  the  Comiti  Dir 
reeteur  formed  at  this  period  the 
bugbear  of  the  royalists,  as  the 


Congregation  did  tliat  of  the  lib- 
erals. It  is  presumable  that  neith- 
er party  was  entirely  mistaken' in 
ascribing  influence  to  these  my»> 
.  terious  abstractions ;  and  that  they 
were  not  mere  phantoms  of  the 
imagination,  conjured  up  by  ex- 
cited feelings  in  the  murky  atmo- 
sphere of  civil  discord. 

JournaKsmej  it  is  plain,  was  no 
imaginary  existence,  but  a  potent 
and  terrible  Engine  of  the  times, 
which  might  well  awaken  the 
dread  of  an  interested  p&rty,  or  of 
anti-national  Ministers.  The  pe- 
riodical Press  was  anything  but  a 
phantom.  It  was  the  Nation  de- 
claring itself  against  the  King,  and 
against  his  policy,  his  measures, 
his  principles,  and  his  advisers.  — 
Witoout  referring  to  any  inferior 
authority,  we  will  quote,  from  the 
celebrated  Report  of  the  Minis- 
ters themselves,  their  views  of  the 
influence^and  tendency  of  Journal- 
ism. ^  It  would  be  denying  what 
is  self  evident,'  they  say,  *  to  re- 
fuse seeing  in  the  journals  the 
principal  focus  of  a  corniptbn, 
the  progress  of  which  is  every 
day  more  sensible,  and  the  6rst 
source  of  the  calamities  which 
threaten  the  Kingdom.  Experi- 
ence speaks  more  loudly  than 
theories.  Men  who  are  doubtless 
enlightened,  and  whose  good  faith 
is  not  suspected,  led  awav  by  the 
ill-understood  example  oi  a  neigh- 
boring people,  may  have  believed 
that  the  advantages  of  the  period- 
ical Press,  would  balance  its  in- 
convemences,  and  that  its  excesses 
would  be  neutralized  by  contrary 
excesses.  It  is  not  so :  the  proof 
is  decisive,  and  the  question  is 
DOW  judged  in  the  public  mind.  — 
At  all  times,  in  fact,  the  periodi- 
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cal  Press  has  been,  and  it  is  in  its' 
nature  to  be,  ooly  an  instrument 
of  disorcler  and  sedition.  *  *  * 
It  endeavors,  by  constant,  perse- 
vering, daily-repeated  eflbrts,  to 
relax  all  the  bonds  of  obedience 
and  subordination ;  to  weaken  all 
the  springs  of  public  authority ;  to 
degrade  and  debase  it  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  People;  to  create 
against  it  everywhere  embarrass- 
ment and  resistauce.  Its  art  con- 
sists not  in  substituting  for  a  too 
easy  submission  of  mind,  a  prudent 
liberty  of  examination,  but  in  redu- 
cing to  a  problem  the  most  posi- 
tive truths.  Not  in  exciting  upon 
poUtical  questions  frank  and  useful 
controversy,  but  in  placing  them 
in  a  false  light,  and  solving  them 
by  sophisms.  The  Press  has  tlius 
excited  confusion  in  the  most  up- 
right minds,  has  shaken  the  most 
firm  convictions,  and  produced  in 
the  midst  of  society  a  confusion  of 
principles,  which  lends  itself  to  the 
most  fatal  attempts.  It  is  by  an- 
archy in  doctrines,  that  it  paves 
the  way  for  anarchy  in  the  State.' 
Such  is  the  view  taken  of  the 
character  of  Joumalistnehy  the 
Ministers ;  and  it  is  evidently  a  false 
one ;  for  it  is  nothing  but  the  case 
made  out  in  all  ages  by  the  few, 
who  have  violently  possessed 
themselves  of  undue  power,  in 
opposition  to  the  many,  who  are 
continually  seeking,  by  peaceable 
means  if  they  can,  by  forcible  if 
they  must,  to  restore  the  equality 
of  political  rights,  which  the  Uod  of 
Nature  and  of  Christianity  bestow- 
ed on  the  human  race. 
^  In  fact,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
periodical  Press,  as  it  is  the  art  of 
printing,  or  rather  the  faculty  of 
thinking  and  writing,  whose   use- 


fulness the  French  Ministers  woqH 
thus  impugn.  Tyranny  and  Ug- 
otry  have  always  had  their  fn^dge 
against  the  press ;  and  MM.  de 
Polignac,  Montbel,  and  their  as^ 
sociates,  were  not  singular  in  their 
unfavorable  estimate  of  its  tenden- 
cy, as  an  agent  to  spread  abroad 
the  impressions,  operations  and  re- 
sults of  mind.  We  should  be 
departing  from  our  present  pur- 
pose to  argue  the  various  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  this  subject; 
and  to  argue  the  general  questioQ 
in  the  United  States,  would  be  as 
idle  a  task  as  to  inquire  whether 
Washington  was  a  great  mao, 
Franklin  a  wise  man,  or  Arnold  a 
bad  man.  America  settled  all 
those  points,  to  her  own  satis- 
faction at  least,  if  not  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  monarchs  and  their 
ministers  in  Europe,  soon  after  the 
year  1776.  We  confine  our- 
selves, therefore,  to  the  remarks 
necessary  to  disposing  of  this 
matter  as  an  important  fact  in  the 
late  afiairs  of  France. 

M.  de  Polignac's  position  is  that 

<  at  all  times  the  periodical  Press 
has  been,  and  tt  iiiniis  nature 
to  &e,  only  an  instrument  of  disor- 
der and  sedition,'  and  this  we  say 
is  entirely  false.  Was  the  period- 
ical Press  '  only  an  instrument  of 
sedition'  under  the  paternal  guid- 
ance of  the  censure  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVIII.  ?  Was  it  only  an 

<  instrument  of  sedition'  in  the  reign 
of  Napoleon,  when  it  very  judi- 
ciously^, and  coroplaisantly  uttered 
what  he  directed,  and  loyally  sup- 
ported the  most  legitimate  of  Em^ 
perors,  him,  who  carved  out  his 
own  empire  with  his  own  good 
sword,  instead  of  deriving  it  irom 
the  accident  of  parentagei  or  by 
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transmission  tbrougfa  tbd  vulgar 
cbaoDel  of  birth  ?  Is  the  Gaceta 
de  Madrid  or  the  Austrian  Ob- 
server *only  an  instrument  of 
sedition'  ?  We  fancy  that  all  the 
sedition  which  these  pliant '  in- 
struments' of  power  excite,  arises 
out  of  the  disgust  and  recoil  which 
their  subserviency  awakens  in  the 
breasts  of  the  friends  of  justice 
and  liberty.  Nay,,  to  come 
directly  to  the  very  case  itself, 
was  X«a  Quoiidienne  'only  an 
instrument  of  sedition'  ?  Was  Le 
Drapeau  Blanc  9  Was  UOri^ 
Jlamme  9  If  either  of  these  jour- 
nals furthered  the  cause  of'  anar- 
chy/ or  served  as  a  '  focus  of 
corruption,'  it  certainly  was  no 
want  of  good  will  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Saint  Louis,  or  of  zeal  in 
support  of  the  '  divine  right'  of 
kings,  which  subjected  them  to 
such  ungrateful  reproof  at  the 
hands  of  Charles  Dix. 

M.  dePolignac's  primary  error, 
therefore,  consists  ip  attributing 
to  the  whole  periodical  Press  that 
character  which  could  only  be 
pretended,  upon  bis  own  premises, 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  profes- 
sedly acted  in  defence  of  the 
Charter.  If  the  newspapers,  on 
that  »de  of  the  question,  were 
comparatively  spealdng  so  numer- 
ous, so  able,  and  so  inBueniia],as 
to  constitute  a  new  power  in  the 
State,  it  was  either  the  fault  of 
the  Ministers  or  the  fault  of  their 
cntise.  If  their  cause  was  that  of 
truth  and  reason,  why  did  tliey 
not  make  it  appear?  If  their 
cause  was  that  of  the  national 
gocfd,  why  did  they  not  carry 
with  them  the  feelings  of  the 
Nation  ?  They  understood  well 
the  Lord  Keeper  North's  pan- 


acea for  counteracting  the  poison- 
ous effects  of  political  libels  against 
the  Government,  and  they  admin- 
istered tbe  medicine,  it  seems,  in 
very  liberal  doses.  Having  the 
means  of  diverting  unaccounted 
millions  ftom  the  pockets  of  the 
People  into  those  of  such  skilful 
controversialists  of  their  party  as 
stood  ready  to  fight  the  ministerial 
battles,  if  they  accomplished  noth- 
ing it  must  have  been  because 
their  cause  was  a  bad  one,  since 
tbe  vantage  groimd  was  theirs,  and 
they  were  contending  not  for  hon- 
or merely  or  abstract  principles, 
but  for  their  very  existence.  ^  As 
to  the  influence  of  Jowmalume^ 
therefore,  in  promoting  the  Revo^ 
lution  of  the  Three  Days,  the 

?lain  unvarnished  fact  is  this :  — - 
]*he  liberal  journals  supported  the 
interests  of  the  Nation,  while  the 
ministerial  journals  were  doomed 
to  the  laborious  and  ungrateful 
task  of  supporting  the  adverse  in- 
terests '  de  deux  vieillards  et  d'un 
enfant,'  with  their  dependants, 
who  had  been  forced  upon  France 
by  the  bayonets  of  her  confeder- 
ate enemies.  The  Bourbons, 
^  the  two  old  gentlemen  and  one 
child,'  constituted  one  party,  and 
France  constituted  the  other. 
Of  course,  notwithstanding  all  the 
immediate  power  possessed  by 
the  King,  as  the  fountain  of  hon- 
ors, the  dispenser  of  rank  and  of- 
fice, the  head  of  tbe  army  of 
troops  and  army  of  employes^  and 
master  of  tbe  public  revenues,  — 
notwithstanding  all  this,  when 
the  question  came  to  be,  who 
should  reason  best,  v^ho  should 
^  write  best,  who  should  conduct  a 
newspaper  best,  tbe  King  or 
the  Natioc,  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
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see  that  all  the  ripe,  spontaneous,- 
independenty  patriotic  talent  of 
France  would  speedily  be  coo- 
centrated  into  the  new  power  of 
Joumaliime. 

The  remaining  subject  of  hor- 
ror, which  so  disturbed  the  tran* 
quillity  of  the  government  was 
invisible  in  itself,  however  sensi- 
ble it  may  have  been  in  its  effects. 
We  allude  to  the  alleged  Comiti 
Directeur^  a  supposed  pemanent 
body,  stated  to  have  its  head 
quarters  at  Paris,  and  to  have  for 
its  object,  to  give  organization, 
system,  and  consequentefficacy, 
to  the  effi)rts  and  members  of  the 
constitutional  party.  What  the 
fact  may  be  in  regard  to  any  such 
secret '  Committee  of  Safety'  is 
unknown  to  us ;  but  we  must  say 
that  it  would  be  strange  if  such 
a  body  had  not  existed,  con- 
sidering the  stormy  aspect  of 
public  affairs.  Here  was  a  ma- 
tured plain,  it  was  believed,  on  the 
part  of  the  King,  to  endeavor,  by 
means  of  his  Ministers,  to  over- 
throw the  Charter.  The  Minis- 
ters were  the  King's  permanent 
Comite  Directeur  to  revolutionize 
France  in  the  interests  of  despo- 
tism. What  more  natural  and 
reasonable  than  that  the  people 
should  have  their  Comite  Direc^ 
teur  to  sustain  the  constitution  of 
government  as  it  was,  or  even  to 
revolutionize  France  in  the  inter- 
ests of  liberty  ?  All  the  advan- 
tages were  certainly  on  the  side 
of  the  King's  Comiti  Directeur. 
They  had  Sie  physical  force  of  a 
large  standing  army  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  war  at  command  : 
their  antagonists  had  nothing  to 
meet  it  but  moral  courage  and 
brave  hearts  to  abide  the  issue.  -^ 


The  people  unfortunately  had  to 
provide  funds  for  both  sides.  For 
we  may   be    sure    that    neither 
Charles  nor  M.  de  Polignac  pro- 
vided, out  of  their  own    private 
resources,  the  budget  of  ten  hun- 
dred   millions  of    francs,  which 
they  had  both  power  and  will  to 
employ  in   furtherance  of  their 
schemes  of  usurpation  ;  and  we 
may  be  equally  sure,  if  MM.  La 
Fayette,  Lafitte,  and  their  friends 
expended  any  money  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  support  of  jour- 
'  nals,  in  defraying  the  cost  of  de- 
fending against  political  prosecu- 
tions, or  otherwise,   that  neither 
was  this  money  derived  from  the 
private  patrimony  of  M.  de  Polig- 
nac or  Charles.     We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  such  a  desperate  moral 
contest,  as  was  carried  on  by  the 
national   party  in  France,  from 
August  of  1829  to  July  of  1830, 
was  confiucteil  without  some  de- 
gree of  concert  among  their  trust- 
ed leaders,  or  a  ceitain  quantity 
of  revolutionary  rent  to  meet  tlie 
unavoidable  expenditures  of  such 
a  crisis.     And   we  know,    from 
authentic  docunrients,  now  before 
the  world,  that  the  Ministers  were 
combined   in  an  illegal  purpose, 
and  profusely  employed  the  pub- 
lic money  in  promoting  it.     Na^, 
if  the  liberals  had  a  secret  Camtti 
Directeur  to  manage  their  afliiirs, 
was  there  not  a  secret  Camarilla 
behind  the  throne,  an  irresponsi- 
ble cabinet,  equally  unknown  to 
the  Charter  with  the  Comittj  and 
at  least  equally  dangerous  to  the 
State  ? 

And  this  inquiry  brings  us  to 
the  other  mysterious  power,  whose 
operations  were  too  sensibly  felt, 
and  which  constituted  the  subject 
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of  horror  to  the  friends  of  the 
Charter,  namely,  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  Congregation  or  affiliated  dis- 
ciples of  the  7>ar(«  pr^/re,  having 
ample  scope  for  intrigue  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  or  personal 
associates  of  the  Sovereign.  It 
was  well  remarked,  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Polignac  Minis- 
try, that  it  could  not  stand ;  for 
the  Ministers  are  alooe,  it  was 
said  ;  nothing  sustains  tbein  but 
the  clergy  and  the  Ukrns ;  and  in 
France  there  are  but  forty  thou- 
sand priests  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Ultras,  to  withstand  thirtyone 
millions  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  constitutionalists.  But 
in  admitting  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, we  must  consider  the  great- 
er means  of  direct  influence 
possessed  by  a  Camarilla  of 
Clergy  and  Courtiers  behind  the 
throne,  than  can  be  exerted  by  the 
well  wishing,  patriotic  individuals 
of  the  people  at  large. 

We  might  well  believe,  if  we 
did  not  know,  that  the  Court  of  an 
emigrant  devotee  like  Charles  X., 
a  man  in  his  dotage,  with  but  scant 
remains  of  the  little  sense  he  ever 
\¥as  blessed  with,  and  given  up  to 
ascetic  observances  and  the  chase, 
vrithout  either  capacity  or  inclina- 
tion to  elevate  his  understanding 
to  the  level  of  the  times,  —  that 
in  such  a  Court  men  of  his  own 
temper,  character,  and  fortunes, 
would  be  the  favored  private  ad- 
\isers  of  his  conduct  and  keepers 
of  his  conscience,  whoever  might 
be  his  responsible  pibiic  Minis- 
ters.    The  lay   me  nbers   of  the 
Court,  of  course,  woild  consist  of 
the  privileged  families  of  the  an- 
den  regime  J  accustomed   to  bask 
in   the   sunshine  of  royal   grace. 


and  to  feed  their  extravagance  out 
of  the  treasures  of  the  state ;  sine- 
curists,  household  functionaries 
and  favorites,  the  retained  repre- 
sentatives of  those  courtiers  by 
profession,  who  had  ruined  the 
Bourbons  once,  and  were  now 
laboring  in  their  vocation  to  do  it 
again.  '  Habituated,'  says  a  live- 
ly French  writer,  '  to  contract 
debts,  to  spend  beyond  their  rev- 
enues, to  live  tranquil  in  presence 
of  a  great  mass  of  creditors,  who 
could  be  silenced  by  a  lettre  de 
cachet  if  occasion  required,  they 
did  not  now  relish  absolute  sub- 
mission to  legal  order.  No  longer 
to  find  an  odious  protection  in  the 
misapplication  of  the  laws ;  to  be 
compelled  to  live  on  their  income, 
and  not  at  the  charge  of  the  traders 
or  the  royal  treasury 5  to  be  able 
now  to  devour  only  a  determinate 
quantity  of  the  civil  list,  and  no 
more,  for  the  Cour  des  Comfteg 
stares  them  in  the  face ;  to  be 
debarred  from  makipg  large  for- 
tunes by  means  of  favoritism  or 
the  mistresses  of  the  King  ;  to 
tolerate  a  free  Press,  which  un- 
ceasingly reproaches  the  exactions 
and  follies  of  those  in  power  ;  no 
longer  to  tyrannize  over  comedi- 
ans and  authors :  — Such  are  the 
undying  tortures  which  perpetual- 
ly sting  the  gentry  of  the  Court, 
These  bloodsuckers  of  the  throne 
and  the  Nation  wish  for  the  whole^ 
while  they  can  have  no  more 
than  their  appropriate  share ;  and 
hence  they  are  sworn  enemies  of 
the  Charter,  because  it  is  the 
Charter  which  binds  tliem  dgwn 
to  that  state  of  things,  *  in  which 
consists,  not  their  happiness,  but 
the  happiness  of  France.'  If  this 
picture  is  highly  colored,  it  un- 
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doabtedlj  possesses  too  much 
truth.  France  was  young  and 
new,  while  the  Court  was  old  and 
decrepit.  France  had  been  re-* 
cently  accustomed  to  nobles  by 
nature,  not  by  parentage;  to 
courtiers  who  could  speak  of  their 
own  achievements,  not  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  middle  ages.  — 
The  Court  of  the  Restoration  had 
abundance  of  old  historical  names 
to  show,  but  France  bad  forgotten 
them  y  the  illustrafiom  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire  we  e 
resplendent  with  contemporary  tri- 
umphs, which  bad  effaced  the 
expiring  glories  of  men,  who  held 
their  honors  by  virtue  of  the  deeds 
of  some  old  knight  of  yore,  who 
died  in  his  harness  four  hundred 
years  ago  in  a  petty  skirmish  un- 
der the  banners  of  Orleans  or 
Burgundy.  Who  now  thought  of 
Duras  or  Aumont,  or  cared  for 
Rohan  or  Polignac?  But  the 
name  of  Lannes  or  Ney,  of  Soult 
or  Massena,  was  like  the  voice  of 
a  trumpet  swelling  upon  the  ear 
from  the  distant  bills.  It  spoke 
to  every  soul  in  France  of  strick- 
en fields,  of  victories  achieved,  of 
glories  inefl&ceable,  of  imperial 
splendors ;  of  all  that  could  mad- 
den the  fancy  and  dwell  in  daz- 
zling brilliancy  before  the  mind's 
eye  forever.  Is  it  wonderful, 
then,  if  the  Court  which  surround- 
ed Charles  and  Louis  Antoine 
was  little  respected  by  the  Peo- 
ple, and  gained  no  confidence  from 
them ;  or  if  this  Court,  with  the 
sympathies  it  possessed  and  the 
position  in  the  public  estimation  it 
occupied,  should  have  given  oc- 
casion to  make  itself  considered, 
in  its  general  influence,  hostile  to 
the  Charter  ? 


The  People  entertained,  at 
perkxl,  ix'i\  greater  distrust  of  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits.  They 
saw  the  Congregation  extending 
its  ramifications  through  all  the 
provinces,  receiving  many  acces- 
sions from  superstition,  but  more 
from  policy  and  aspiring  motives, 
and  especially  potent  in  the  region 
of  the  Palace  itself.  Tbey  had 
struggled  hard  to  procure  even 
the  nominal  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  the  Jesuits,  and  with 
little  effect.  France  believed 
that,  if  this  intriguing  and  ambi- 
tious order  of  priests  had  sway, 
although  tliey  conspired  with  the 
King  and  the  aristocracy  to  en- 
slave the  |)eople  today,  they  wouM, 
when  they  had  advanced  thus  far, 
conspire  with  the  lowest  of  thje 
People  to  enslave  the  King  tomor- 
row ;  and  that  they  labored  the 
triumph  of  absolutk)n  only  in  or- 
der afterwards  to  build  up  an  in- 
quisition by  its  means.  In  a  coun- 
try like  France,  where  genuine 
and  rational  religion  had  unfortu- 
nately lost  so  much  of  its  author- 
ity, it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that 
any  forbearance  would  be  felt  for 
designing  hypocrisy  which  assum- 
ed its  garb,  or  ambitious  Jesuitry, 
seeking  temporal  power  through 
die  permission  of  its  forms. 

We  have  deemed  it*^roper  and 
useful,  as  well  as  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  our  work,  to  enter 
into  these  considerations,  although 
in  part  somewhat  argumentative 
in  their  nature,  because  they 
present  a  view  of  the  facts,  which, 
as  we  go  along,  will  be  found 
gradually  to  unfold  the  causes  of 
the  Revolution  of  the  Three  Days. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  explain 
the  stale  of  the  great  question  at 
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issue  between  the  two  parties,  as  Ministers    actually  did  in  July, 
presented  to  us  in  the  journals  1^30,  and  recollect  how  truly  the 
and  elsewhere,  during  the    period  liberal  party  anticipated  their  de- 
anterior  to  the  convocation  of  the  sign  eleven  months    before,     it 
Cliambers.  would  seem   that  some  obscure 
From  the  very  instant  of  the  intimation  of  that  ^purpose  had  es- 
announcement  in  the  Moniteur  of    caped  from  those,  who  were  at  the 
the  appointment  of  M.  de  Polig-  bottom  of   the  plot  against  the 
nac  and  his  associates,   a  never  Charter.     It  may  be,  however, 
ceasing  war  of  obloquy  had  been  that,  from  discussions  among  the 
carried  on  by  the  writers  in  the  courtiers  of  what  was  feasible  or 
mterest  of  the  Opposition.     The  expedient,  men  acquainted  with 
liberal  party  did  not  pretend  that  the  feelings  of  the  King  could  form 
any  unconstitutional  measures  had  a  pretty  safe  conjecture  as  to  what 
been  adopted  by  the   Ministers,  the  Ministers  would  attempt.     A 
bat  took  a  stand  against  their  sup-  blow  at  the  liberty  of  the  Press  was 
posed  intentions,  as  inferred  from  at  any  rate  to  be  reasonably  ex- 
various  circumstances.     Of  this  pected,  although  not  in  what  pre- 
course  the  Ministers  complained,  cise  manner  and  time  it  would 
as    being    factious    and    unjust,  be  struck.    Intentions  to  alter  the 
Wait,  said  they,  until   we  violate  composition  of  the  Chamber  of 
the  Charter,  or  manifest  some  dis-  Deputies  by  ordinance,   and   to 
position  to  do  it,  before  you  treat  remodel  the  electoral  system  in  the 
us  as  miscreants  and  traitors.  The  same  way,  were  confidently  impu- 
Kbg  has  exercised  his  constitu-  ted,  as  steps  to  be  taken  prepara- 
tioDflJ  prerogative  in  selecting  us  tory  to  gradually  doing  away  with 
to  be  his  responsible  advisers ;  it  all  those  provisions  of  the  Charter, 
will  be  time  enough  to  denounce  which  abridged  the  power  of  the 
our    character  and   conduct    as  Crown.     Such  were  the  designs 
IGnisters,  when  as  Ministers  we  attributed  to  the  Ministers,  and 
deserve  reproach  by  the  coramis-  of  which  the  People  were  called 
son  of  illegal  acts.     To  this  the  upon  to  beware, 
liberal  party  replied  :  —  We  know  But  on  what  ground,  it  wift  be 
that  your  purposes  are  bad,  and  asked,  did  the  liberals  pretend  to 
we  can  hope  to  prevent  their  ac-  believe  that  the  Charter  was  in 
oomplishment  only  by  anticipating  danger?    We  answer,    that  the 
jour  design,  and  preparing    the  known  character,  the  avowed  poli- 
Nation  to  meet  the  possible  contin-  tics  of  the  Ministers,  and  the  fact 

Sency ;  and  until  you  leave  the  of  their  being  in  office,  were  suf- 

linistry,  and  men  of  other  princi-  ficient  to  convict  the  King  and  the 

pies  are  appointed  in  their  place,  Dauphin  of  meditating  a  violation 

we  shall  not  cease  to  sound  the  *of  the  Charter.  M.  de  Martignac 

tocsin  of   alarm,  and    proclaim  and  his  colleagues  were    royalists 

our  distrust  of  tlie  Government,  they  were  no  revolutionary  zealots 

Which  side  was  justified   by  the  neither  democrats  nor    Bonaparte 

bets}  ists.  Why  were  they  thrust  out  of 

When  we  consider  what  the  office,  unless  because  they  w^re 
24 
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considered  too  moderate,  too  tem- 
poriuDg,  too  conscientiously  at- 
tached to  the  Charter?  No  other 
plausible  reason  could  be  or  was 
alleged.  Again,  when  the  Mar- 
tignac  Ministry  was  displaced, 
wny  were  Polignac,  and  Bour* 
mont,  and  La  Bourdonnaye  plac- 
ed at  the  bead  of  affiiirs,  unless 
because  they  were  ultra  in  their 
principles,  and  prepared,  from 
rashness  or  ignorance,  to  go  fur- 
ther in  the  cause  of  absolutism 
than  M.  de  Martignac  could  be  in- 
duced to  proceed  ?  No  other  plau- 
sible reason  could  be  or  was  al- 
leged. These  Ministers  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  new  men,  of  un- ' 
tried  opinions,  whose  future  acts 
could  beleftto  develope  theii^  prin- 
ciples, so  that  thus  they  might  be 
judged.  It  would  have  been  as 
easy  to  suspect  the  Duchesse  d' An- 
gouleme  of  republican  tendencies, 
asM.  de  Polignac  or  M.  de  la 
Bourdonnaye  of  affection  for.  the 
Charter.  Long  since  they  had  not 
only  hoisted  their  colors,  but  nail- 
ed them  to, the  mast.  M.  de  Po- 
lignac was  the  reputed  son  of 
Charles  X.,  in  the  same  way  that 
Richard  become  the  father  of 
Faulconbridge ;  and  he  arrived 
at  the  Premiership,  not  as  M.  de 
Villile  did,  by  force  of  talents,  by 
parliamentary  address  and  influ- 
ence, by  capacity  for  conducting 
public  affairs,  but  as  De  Luynes 
or  Cinq-Mars  obtained  the  helm 
under  Louis  XIII.,  or  Robert 
Carre  under  James  I.,  through  the 
by-paths  of  personal  favoritism.  It. 
was  undeniable  that  whatever  the 
King's  Caman^  wdled,  Polignac 
would  will,  because  it  could  only 
be  to  represent  them,  and  to  act 
Icr  Charles  as  an  individual,  not 
as  the  Sovereign  of  a  great  Nation, 


that  he  was  made  Premier.  K 
de  La  Bournonnaye  was  the  furi- 
ous orator  of  ultra  ultraum  ;  the 
extreme  of  the  extreme  ganuhe. 
M.  de  Bourmont  was,  in  bis  po- 
litical fortunes  indissolubly  ideo- 
tified  with  the  Bourbons  as  a  iami- 
ly,  ever  since  that  act  of  treacbe* 
ry,  which  gained  him  the  indigna- 
tion of  all  France.  It  was  enough 
for  the  liberals,  then,  to  see  such 
men  in  tlie  control  of  the  Govera* 
ment.  This  fact  alone  was  deci- 
sive of  the  question  ;  for  how  did 
they  come  into  office,  but  in  or- 
der to  sustain  the  counter  revolu- 
tion, the  Jesuits  and  absolutism  ? 

Unfortunately  for  M.  de  Po- 
lignac, he  was  open  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  subservient  to  the 
views  of  England ;  an  alleged  sub- 
serviency, which,  real  or  imagina- 
ry, was  a  very  efficacious  ground 
of  reproach,  in  consequence  of 
the  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the 
French  People  on  this  subject 
His  wife  was  English,  bis  fortune 
was  in  England,  his  children  were 
brought  up  in  England,  he  pro- 
fessedly admired  the  .  English 
Constitution  as  the  exemplar  of  a 
perfect  Government,  and  he  was 
a  personal  friend  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  having  long  resided  in 
England  in  the  capacity  of  am- 
bassador of  King  Charles.  These 
circumstances  were  sufficient  to 
countenance  the  imputation,  and 
to  enable  the  liberals  to  employ 
it  as  the  means  of  augmenting  his 
unpopularity ;  but  it  proved,  in 
the  sequel,  that  he  paid  but  too 
little  heed  to  the  warnings  of 
Wellington  against  attempting  a 
coup  d^itat. 

It  is  one  of  the  extraordinary 
features  of  the  period  that  the 
^uotidienn^  and  the  few  other  pa 
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pers  which  supported  the  Minis- 
ters! performed  their  duty  with  a 
feeble  and  timid  spirit,  which  was 
oddly  contrasted  with  their  affect- 
ed scorn  of  the  liberal  party,  and 
ibe  blustering  tone  of  assumed  de- 
fiance and  reproach  which  mark- 
ed the  effusions.  They  were 
very  liberal  and  profuse  of  the 
terms  jacobin,  rholutionnaires, 
enemies  of  the  King,  and  the  like ; 
but  they  made  a  wofuUy  lame 
apology  for  the  characters  and 
known  principles  of  the  Ministers  ; 
and  by  the  course  of  argument 
they  pursued,  as  to  the  question 
whether  a  violation  of  the  Charter 
was  contemplated,  they  by  no 
means  tended  to  allay  the  public 
ferment  and  agitation.  Among  the 
documents,  which  have!  come  to 
light  since  the  Three  Days,  are 
some  which  explain  this  seeming 
mystery.  It  is  demonstrated  that 
the  King  and  his  baok-stair  Cabf- 
net  were  determined  to  expunge 
the  Revolutioo,  —  so  to  speak,  to 
carry  France  back  to  the  good  old 
days,  when  instead  of  an  elective 
Chamber  was  a  convenient  Coun- 
cil of  State  ;  when  the  Ministers 
were  responsible  to  nobody  but 
the  King,  and  the  King  was  re- 
spooable  to  nobody  but  his  public 
harlot,  some  shameless  Madame 
de  Pompadour  or  Madame  du 
Barry ;  and  when,  so  long  as  the 
hereditary  head  of  the  State  had 
a  Pare^iUD^Cerfs  to  repair  to  for 
bis  amusement,  and  so  long  as 
the  noblesse  about  the  Court  had 
free  access  to  the  Treasury,  it 
mattered  little  what  became  of 
the  taxpaying  pay^an^  and  bour" 
geais  of  France. 

It  seems  that  when  La  Bourdon- 
BEje  gave  jdace  b  November  to 


M.  Gaemon  de  Ranville,  this 
gentleman,  in  entering  the  Cabinet 
Teh  bound  to  file  a  sort  of  protest 
against  their  proceedings  in  their 
intention  to  nullify  the  Charter. 
*  The  project,'  he  says,  *  which 
some  imprudent  royalists  would 
wish  to  push  the  Government  to 
adopt,  would  consiut  in  dissolving 
the  Chambers  and  convoking  a 
new  one, -after  having  modi  icd 
by  ordinance  the  electoral  law, 
and  suspended  the  freedom  of  the 
Press  by  re-establishing  the  cen- 
sorship. I  know  not  if  this  would 
save  the  Monarchy  ;  but  it  would 
be  a  coup  d*  etat  of  extreme  vio- 
lence. It  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  thirty  fifth  article  of  the  Char- 
ter ;  that  is,  a  violation  of  the  oath 
taken  to  maintain  it.  Such  a  step 
would  never  become  the  King  nor 
conscientious  Ministers.'  Unhap- 
pily for  the  Bourbons  the  ingenu- 
ous advice  of  this  their  devoted 
servant,  a  man  of  unsuspected  at- 
tachment to  their  dynasty,  was 
not  favorably  entertained  ;  and 
the  Minister  himself  was  after- 
wards reasoned  out  of  his  own 
better  judgment,  and  driven  into 
a  participation  in  the  violent  coup 
d'eiaty  which  ruined  the  Monarchy 
and  himself. 

Other  advisers  were  at  work, 
whose  counsels  were  more  palata- 
ble to  the  dotard  on  the  throne, 
than  those  of  the  clear  sighted  M. 
Guernon  de  Ranville ;  as  plainly 
appears  from  the  language  of  a 
memorial  communicated  to  the 
Dauphin  by  some  irresponsble 
foe  to  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
'  A  Spvereign,'  says  the  memorial, 
<  may  make  c<mp5  ife^o^  for  the 
good  of  his  subjects.  They  will 
almost  always  succeed^  if  he  shows 
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that  «hey  are  for  the  benefit  of 
great  proprietors  aod  the  army, 
provided  force  and  secrecy  are  em- 
ployed tn  their  execution^  and 
prompt  justice  Is  executed  on 
tlie  factious.  Bayonets  support 
thrones.  The  soldier  belongs  to 
him  who  pays  him.  The  party 
of  the  liberals  is  without  a  chief. 
That  the  people  or  the  troops 
should  revolt,  they  mast. find  or 
hope  for  safety  and  guarantees. 
It  is  not  a  few  groups  of  students, 
easy  to  be  dispersed  by  a  few 
shots  or  a  few  charges  of  cavalry^ 
that  will  give  those  guarantees.' 
Here  are  precious  maxims  for  a 
constitutional  King.  The  great 
propri^orsj  that  is,  the  oligarchy 
about  the  ttirone,  are  to  be  flatter- 
ed and  conciliated  witli  the  prom- 
ise of  power,  and  the  army  is  to 
be  corrupted  by  largesses,  and 
then  aD  will  go  well :  for '  thrones 
are  supported  by  *  bayonets,'  not 
by  the  aflfection  of  the  People. 
This  rule  of  governing,  to  be  sure, 
may  not  prove  palatable  to  the 
millions  who  pay  and  suffer ;  but 
no  matter;  they  are  unarmed;^ 
diey  are  base  fellahs,  bom  to  till 
the  ground,  to  discharge  imposts, 
to  beget  slaves,  and  to  die  ;  and  if 
they  speak  of  their  chartered 
rights,  the  bayonet,  the  sabre,  and 
the  guillotine  will  reduce  them 
to  silence  and  submission.  We 
thank  Grod  that '  the  people,  and 
'  the  troops'  and  a  few  groups  of 
students,'  of  whom  this  memorial- 
ist speaks  so  contemptuously,  gave 
a  lesson  to  crowned  heads  on  ^  the 
29(h  of  July,'  which  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  servile  .instru- 
ments of  oppression  in  Europe,  so 
long  as  a  King  cumbers  the  earth. 
But  the  ^memorialist    proceeds 


in  an  equally  significant  strain. 
'  Surike,'  says  he, '  strike  with  a 
firm  hand  the  institutfons  which 
owe  their  birth  to  the  Revolution, 
and  by  which  it  is  perpetuated.' 
That  is,  suppress  the  Charter  by 
force,  and  abolish  all  the  just  and 
equal  laws  of  the  last  forty  years : 
and  he  might  as  well  have  added, 
demolish  half  Paris  and  waste 
France,  with  fire  and  sword ;  for 
it  is  the  splendid  monuments  of 
one  and  the  wide  spreading  pros- 

i verity  of  the  other,  qui  perpetueni 
a  revolvtion*  ^  The  national  rep- 
resentation is  contrary  to  the  ge- 
nios,  the  Inanners  and  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Nation  frivolous  and  tur- 
bulent like  ours.  With  fifty  thou- 
sand advocates,  the  same  num- 
ber of  attorneys  and  clerks,  and 
such  a  host  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons imbued  with  revolutionary 
principles,  the  representative  form 
df  government,  resulting  from  tjie 
Charter,  is  a  continual  struggle 
of  parties,  which  engenders  dis- 
order, divides  the  country,  and 
enfeebles  the  State.  There  is  a 
repugnance,  a  natural  antipathy 
between  France  and  the  represen- 
tative system.  The  Monarchy 
requires,  in  order  to  be  firm  and 
preponderating  without,  as  well  as 
within,  a  Supreme  Council^  not 
tioo  rival  Chancers,  The  no- 
blesse has  incontestable  rights  to 
the  administration  of  the  State; 
and  the  clergy  can  no  longer  re- 
main a  stranger  to  the  government 
of  France.'  It  is  impossible,  in 
our  apprehension,  to  conceive  of 
principles  more  wretched,  coun- 
sels more  infatuated,  or  ignorance 
more  profound,  than  these  pas* 
sages  betray.  We  undertake  not 
to  justify  or  ei^tenuate  the  horrors 
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and  excesses  of  the  French  Revo- 
lutioD  ;  but  we  must  say  that  so 
long  as  Kings  maintain  that  no 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  their  sub- 
jects and  no  oaths  are  binding  in 
their  favor,  and  that  their  fellow 
men  are  of  no  farther  considera- 
tion but  to  be  *  tailles  et  corv6s  k 
la  mis^ricorde,'  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few  idle  and  profligate  courtiers, 
—  we  cannot  discipline  our  re- 
publican feelings  into  a  state  of 
▼ery  extreme  sorrow  that  a  terri- 
ble lesson  of  retributive  and  recip- 
rocal justice  should  occasionally 
be  visited  on  such  implacable  ene- 
mies of  the  whole  human  race. 

Having  thus  seen  what  w^s  the 
nature  of  the  apprehensions  en- 
tertained  by    the    constitutional 
party,  and  how  much  cause  there 
was  for  such  apprehensions,   we 
have  but  one  more  subject  to  ad- 
vert to,  before  proceeding  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Chambers.    We 
mean,  the  probable  issue  of  a  de- 
ciave  struggle.   All  that  the  liber- 
als asked,and  all  thatthey  profess- 
ed to  deare,  was  the  conservation 
of  the  Charter  and  the  appointment 
of  a  National  Ministry.     Yet  it  is 
undeniable  that,  so  early  as  the 
close  of  1829,  very  just  calcula- 
tions could  be  made  regarding  the 
probable  event,  if  the  King  should 
tamper  with  the  Charter  and  fail. 
Many  hoped  and  desired  that  he 
would  attempt  a  coup  d^itatj  in 
the  anticipation  of  its  resulting  in 
the  gratification  of  their  peculiar 
feelings  and  wishes.     But  even 
those,  who  believed  in  the  expedi- 
ency and  success  of  a  coup  cPetat 
as  a  royalist  nieasure,  could  not 
'fail  to  reflect  on  \{spo$$ible  failure, 
and  to  look  to  what  would  be  the 
consequence.    The  analogy,  thus 
24* 


far,  strikingly  perfect,  between  the 
history  of  the  three  last  Stuarts  in 
England,  and  the  three  last  Bour- 
bons in  France,  was  continually 
followed  out  in  private  conversa- 
tion to  its  final  catastrophe,  and 
not  seldom  alluded  to  in  the  news- 
papers, especialy  those  of  Great 
Britain.     We  feel  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  mere  contem- 
plation of  this  analogy  bad  great 
influence  in  familiarizing  the  minds 
of  men  to  the  idea  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans  as  a  kind  of  predestin- 
ed substitute  for  Charles  X.     We 
shall  not  here  anticipate  the  his- 
toiy  of  a  later  period,  by  under- 
taking to   develope  the  various 
circumstances  of  family  and  per- 
sonal popularity  and  public  con- 
venience which  subsequently  rais- 
ed Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne* 
We  speak  only  of  the  under  cur- 
rent of  public  sentiment,  the  pri- 
vately expressed  opinion,  the  half 
formed  fears  or  hopes,    which 
might  be  discerned  in    France 
late  in  1829,  and  before  any  ac- 
tual collision  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  People  and  the  King 
personally. 

We  know  the  fact  to  be  that, 
at  the  period  in  question,  the 
Orleans  family  occupied  this 
singular  position,  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  impending  revolution : 
They  were  the  first  choice  of  but 
few,  they  were  the  second  choice 
of  nearly  all.  The  Republicans 
regarded  the  succession  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans  as  the  next  best 
thing  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Republic;  the  Bonapartists  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  be  next  best 
to  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
the  young  Napoleon  ;  and  the 
Bourbonists  felt  that  it  would  be 
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next  best  to  the  coutinuance  in 
|K>wer  of  Charles  or  Louis  An- 
loine,  or  young  Henri.  The 
Republicans  would  prefer  it,  now, 
to  the  reigning  family  or  to  the  son 
of  Marie  Liouise ;  the  Royalists  to 
Napoleon  or  a  Republic  ;  and  the 
Bonapartists  to  a  Republic  proba- 
bly, certainly  to  the  Bourbons, 
whose  thorough  adherents  formed 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  Nation, 
und  that  fraction  neither  the  most 
intelligent  nor  the  most  influential. 
And  thus  Louis  Philippe,  while,  if 
he  relied  for  success  on  choice 
by  absolute  preference,  had  little 
chance  of  reaching  the  throne, 
had  the  fairest  prospects  as  the 
choice  by  compromise  and  politi- 
cal necessity. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public 
afiairs,  when  the  royal  ordinance 
appeared  on  the  7th  of  January, 
appointing  the  2d  of  March  ensu- 
ing for  the  assembling  of  the 
Chambers.  It  could  no  longer 
be  said  that  the  King  intended  to 
dissolve  the  Chambers,  and  thus 
save  the  Ministers  from  the  in- 
convenience of  meeting  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Nation.  The 
question  now  was,  what  the  Cham- 
bers would  do,  and  what  the 
Ministers,  in  case  the  Legislature 
should  go  so  far  as  to  insist  on  a 
change  of  Ministry  as  the  condi- 
tion of  a  vote  of  supplies*  Mean- 
while, after  six  months  of  inactive 
irresolution,  of  almost  absolute 
(Quiescence,  of  timid,  fearful 
movement  in  the  mere  vicious  cir- 
cles o(  bureaucratic  formality,  the 
Ministers  had  really  ventured  to 
do  something,  to  take  a  step  in  of- 
fice of  some  kind.  As  to  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Kingdom  they 
Jiad  gone  so  far  as  to  conclude  to 


face  the  Chambers;  and  tbey 
even  made  a  couple  of  moves  in 
relation  to  external  afiairs. 

The  wise  rulers  of  Europe,  who 
had  crushed  the  power  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  by  mere  inadver- 
tence, and  called  into  being  a 
Republic  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  mbtake,  were 
sorely  puzzled  to  decide  bow  to 
retrace  their  steps  with  becoming 
solemnity  and  gravity,  so  as 
not  to  encounter  too  much  re- 

Eroval  from  an  injured  fellow- 
ing,  nor  too  much  ridicule  from 
scoffing  and  irreverent  liberals. 
Among  other  ingenious  manoeu- 
vres to  this  affect,  they  were  now 
busy  in  selecting  some  unprovided 
member  of  the  royal  clique^  to  be 
imposed  upon  Greece,  with  as  little 
consideration  for  the  wishes  of  the 
interested  parties,  as  they  had  for- 
merly shown  in  subjecting  Genoa 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Belgium 
to  William  of  Nassau,  or  France 
to  the  Bourbons.  The  fact  at 
length  became  known,  that  the 
choice  of  the  Allies  bad  fallen 
upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Coburg,  and  was  made  the  sObject 
matter  of  most  vehement  declama- 
tion against  M.  de  Polignac,  in 
consequence  of  the  relation  Leo- 
pold stood  in  as  to  Great  Britain. 
All  tliat  had  been  said  at  first 
against  Polignac,  as  being  under 
English  influence,  as  being  the 
tool  of  Wellington,  and  so  forth, 
wasnow  renewed  with  tenfold  fury. 
What,  said  they ;  did  the  French 
fi&;ht  the  battle  of  Navarino,  did 
they  expend  their  blood  and 
treasure  in  driving  Ibrahim  from 
the  Morea,  that  the  son-in-law  of 
George  IV.,  uncle  and  nearest 
male  relation  of  the  Princess  Vic- 
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toria,  tbe  dependent  pensioner  of 
England,     should    be    King    of 
Greece?    It  seemed  to  their  ex- 
cited minds  incontrovertible  proof 
of  tbe  subservience  of  the  Prince 
de  Polignac  to  the  ambitious  views 
of  Great  Britain,  and  continued 
to  be  tbe  subject  of  angry  discus- 
sion, until  other  more  deeply  in- 
teresting topics  came  to  supply 
its  place. 

Tbe  Ministers  had  now  begun 
in  earnest  to  set  about  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Dey   of  Algiers, 
with  whom  France  had  long  been 
at  issue,  witliout  taking  any  very 
decided   measures  to  bring  the 
controversy  to  a  close.     Had  they 
undertaken  the  expedition  in  good 
faith,  and  with  singleness  of  heart, 
solely  for  the   vindication  of  the 
honor  of  France,  it  might  have 
been  serviceable  to  the  reputation 
of  themselves  and  their  master.  — 
But  they  had  been  so  baited  by 
the  liberal  party,  that  they  could 
imdertake    nothing,    they  could 
think  of  nothing,  except  as  it  bore 
upon  the  question  of  their  minis- 
terial popularity,  and  the  success 
of  their  conspiracy   against  the 
Charter.    Therefore,  instead   of 
gping  to  war  with  Algiers  in  order 
to  punish  a  violent  horde  of  pirates, 
as  England  had  done  not  long  be- 
fore ;  instead  of  going  to  war  in 
Afirica  to  make  a  rich  and  valua- 
ble conquest,    as  England    was 
doing  every  few  years  in  Asia ; 
instead  of  pursuing  either  of  these 
objects,  M.  de    Polignac  entered 
upon  war  as  an  electioneering  ma- 
noeuvre, hoping  to  divert  public 
attention  from  his  domestic  plans 
by  giving  it  new  occupation  abroad 
and  to  strengthen  himself  in  the 
public  favor,  by  providing  food 


to  gratify  the  passion  for  military 
glory,  which  so  generally  prevaib 
in  France.      But,  detecting  and 
exposing  his  purpose  with  their 
customary  readiness  and  address, 
the  liberal  party   converted  even 
this  far  fetched  scheme  of  popu- 
larity into  an  additional  ground  of 
public  condemnation  and  disgrace. 
Events  now  began  to  assua>e 
that  rapid  march,  which  had  been 
80  long  preparing  by  the  discus- 
sions and  agitations,  whereof  we 
have  thus  far  been  occupied  ,  io 
giving  an  account.    The  Legisla- 
ture met  at   the  appointed  time  ; 
and  the  remarkable  part  it  per- 
formed may  warrant  some  details 
as  to  the  parties  which  composed 
it,  and  the  prominent  men  in  each 
party.     While   every  one  knew 
familiarly  the  general  division  of 
each  Chamber,  attentive  observ- 
ers  could  go  further,  and  single 
out  fractions  of  the  several  great 
parties,  sometimes  almost  as  bos- 
tile  to  each  other,  as  the  primary 
parties  themselves.       Beginning 
with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as 
the  popular  and  elective  branch, 
we  shall  then  add   a  few  words 
concerning  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
Conspicuous  in  tbe  Chamber  as 
tbe  professed  friends  of  the  crown 
was  the  Conire-Oppositiany    the 
administration  party,  that  is,  com- 
monly known  from  their    local 
position   as  the  Right.     In  this 
section  you  might  see  some,  who, 
independent  royalists,  having  come 
to  the  Chambers  with  sentiments 
rather  unfavorable  to  the  consti- 
tutional system,  had  learned  to 
admit  the  necessity  of  it  for  the 
safety  of  the  throne,  as  well  as  for 
the  tranquillity  of  France.  These 
men  formed  a  valuable  ingredient 
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X   of  ihe  Chamber.      They  were 
constitutionalists  in    good     faith, 
always  inclining,  nevertheless,  to 
strengthen  the  royal   prerogative. 
They  spoke  a  constitutional  lan- 
guage, respected  the  Chbrter,  and 
had  resigned  themselves  to  follow 
its  forms,  without  seeking  to  in- 
fringe or  nullify  it.     In  the  same 
general  division  were  men,  who, 
leeling  as  if  the  great  question  still 
was  between    Royalty  and    the 
Revolution,  were  disposed  to  sus* 
tain  the  Government  in  its  political 
weakness,  but  who,   guided   by 
conscientious  motives,stood  ready 
to  repulse  all  Jesuitical  influence, 
and  to  demand  economy  in  the 
public  expenditures  and  a  proper 
consideration  of  the   public  wel- 
fare.    There,  also,  it  is  certain, 
were  some  men  whose  whole  souls 
were  given  up  to  the  conire  revo- 
lution in  its  purity  and  simplicity, 
who  had  reproached  all  past  ad- 
ministrations for  not  rushing  fast 
enough  in  a  retrograde  career, 
who  hailed  with  joy  the  advent  of 
Ministers  after  their  own   heart, 
and  whose  only   fear  was  lest  a 
lingering  scruple  of  timidity  or  in- 
decision, should  so  check  the  lib- 
erticide  dispositions  of  M.  de  Po- 
lignac,  as  to  save  the  Charter  yet 
a  little  while.    And    associated 
with  these  Ifist  were  some   few 
fanatical   congreganisies^    urging 
tlie  Government  to  give  free  scope 
and  career  to  the   movements  of 
the  Jesuits.  Such  were  the    Con- 
tre-Opposition. 

From  the  very  commencement, 
a  large  third  of  the  Chamber  had 
consisted  of  the  old  and  constant 
friends  of  liberty,  headed  by  the 
men  who  had  ever  been  true  to 
France.    We  may  be  sure  their 


numbers  had  not  diminished   im* 
der    the    conceding  ministry  of 
Martignac,  nor  tlieir  zeal  under 
the    non-conctdiw    ministry  of 
Polignac.  These  Deputies,  strong 
by  their  talents  still  more  than  by 
their  numbers,  might  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  a  true  national  rep- 
resentation.   You  saw  there  the 
choice  spirits  of  France ;  illustra^ 
turns  of  every  class ;  the  delega- 
tion of  the  genuine  interests  of  the 
Nation ;  les  glories  of  the  army, 
of  science,  of  literature,  of  philos- 
ophy, of  the  bar ;    the  eminant 
names  among  the  great  landhold- 
ers, the  capitalists,  and  the  manu- 
facturers;   the  old   cekbriiys  of 
the  year  '89   and  the  new  one 
since  aggregated   to  their  noble 
phalanx.      Whatever  shades  of 
division  might  exist  among  these 
soldiers  of  the  Charter,  however 
they  might  individually  desire  to 
infuse  more  or  less  of  liberty  into 
the   institutions  of  their  country, 
they  were   fimly   united  in   one 
thing,   and  that  was,   determined 
hostility  to  the  Polignac  Ministry, 
their    measures,    principles   and 
intentions. 

Neutrality  and  moderation  in 
politics,  however  patriotic  the  noo- 
tive  of  the  individual  professing 
these  qualities  may  be,  are  never 
held  in  high  favor  in  a  great  na- 
tional crisis.  Neutrality  is  apt  to 
be  considered  the  retreat  of  time- 
serving men,  who  have  not  inde- 
pendence enough  to  throw  them- 
selves frankly  into  the  ranks  of 
any  decided  party.  Unquestion- 
ably, however,  the  right  and  left 
Centres  of  the  Chamber  contain- 
ed many  worthy  men,  who  could 
not  be  accused  either  of  timidity 
or  of  calculation  in  assumbg  a 
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kind  of  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  widely  sundered  ex- 
tremes of  the  Opposition  and  Coor 
tre^Oppontitm.  Besides,  it  was 
but  a  few  years  since,  that,  of 
more  than  four  hundred  Deputies, 
oo]y  thirty  were  found  to  vote 
against  the  Ministers ;  and  now 
they  ootnumbered  their  antago- 
nists, perhaps,  or  at  least  were 
likely  to  do  it  with  the  aid  of  the 
Centre. 

In  characterizing  the  smaller 
subdivisions  of  this  Chamber,  a 
9f>irited  author  has  said  that  the 
extreme  Right  consisted  of  the 
Jacobins  of  RoyaJty ;  the  Right, 
ofRoyalists  somewhat  less  furious 
than  their  neighbors  ;  the  Right 
Centre,  of  Royalists  having  a  vi- 
olent inclination  to  be  reasonable  ; 
the  Left  Centre,  of  Royalist  who 
desired  a  varnish  of  constitution- 
ality over  the  solid  advantages  of 
mioislerialism  ;  the  Lieft,  of  the 
sincere  friends  of  the  Charter  ; 
and  the  Extreme  Left,  of  the  Re- 
publicans, the  Radicals,  the  insa- 
Mble. 

La  Bourdonnaye,  who  had  just 
retired  from  office,  had  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  a  leader  of 
the  Extreme  Right,  these  pala- 
dins of  the  old  noblesse^  who  cer- 
tainly did  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  King  by  their  extravagance. 
What  party  could  be  strengthen- 
ed by  a  Duplessis^ren^dan,  who 
bad  loudly  demanded  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  rack  and  other 
atrocious  barbarities  of  feudality, 
and  who  opposed  the  law  of  in- 
demnity because  it  did  not  wrench 
all  the  fragments  of  the  national 
domain  from  the  hands  of  inno- 
cent purchasers,  and  restore  the 
very  estates  themselves  to  the  old 


proprietors  ?  By  a  La  Boesiere, 
who  deemed  it  a  breach  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  question  the 
propriety  of  anything  emanating 
from  the  jMinisters  ?  By  a  Sala- 
berry,  to  whom  the  name  of  the 
Press  or  of  the  Charter,  was  as 
water  to  a  subject  of  the  hydro- 
phobia ?  And  if  others,  like  Cor- 
biere,  had  naore  of  discretion,  tal- 
ent, or  knowledge  of  the  world, 
they  labored  under  a  load  of  un- 
popularity, which  rendered  them 
of  little  avail  in  the  present  crisis. 
The  Con^r6-oppo«^ion,  however, 
contained  men,  to  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  the  respect  due 
to  integnty  and  ability,  although 
associated  in  positions  with  men, 
who  were  blindly  hastening  on  a 
new  Revolution.  Martignac  and 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  independently 
of  their  numerous  other  claims  to 
consideration,  had  earned  a  new 
tide  to  it  in  being  driven  from  the 
Ministry  to  make  room  for  the 
vowed  foes  of  the  Charter.  MM. 
de  Conny,  Delalot,  and  de  La- 
rocbefoucauld  with  others  of  their 
class,  might  also  be  singled  out 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Right,  as 
uniting  great  personal  respecta- 
bility with  a  creed,  which  compri- 
sed the  Charter  and  the  King, 
the  Bourbons  and  France.  The 
Right  was  to  derive  what  aid  it 
might  from  the  Ministers  them- 
selves, at  least  from  such  among 
them  as  possessed  capacity  for  the 
business  of  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly ;  and  how  weak  diey  had 
previously  been,  in  this  essential 
element  of  a  vigorous  Cabinet,  is 
rendered  apparent  by  their  calling 
Guernon  de  Ranville  from  a  pro- 
vincial bar  to  suceed  La  Bour- 
donnaye, on  account  of  the  rhetor- 
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ical  powers  and  supposed  parlia- 
mentary talent  of  the  former  gen- 
tleman. 

How  differently  constituted  was 
the  Opposition  in  all  the  elements 
of  national  consideration  and  the 
means  of  exercising  popular  influ- 
ence !  Since  the  Three  Days 
their  names  have  become  faniiliar 
to  us  by  the  deeds  they  have  per- 
formed, or  the  speeches  they  have 
delivered,  in  the  cause  of  the 
Charter.  If  the  Left  contained 
fewer  of  the  old  aristocratical  fam- 
ilies, which  the  Restoration  had 
given  back  to  France,  it  was  rich 
in  everything  else,  and  in  that 
respect  even  was  not  deficient.  — 
If  the  La  Fdyettes  and  the  La- 
rochefoucauld-Liancourts,  with 
genealogies  running  back  into  eras 
co-existent  with  the  conquests  of 
the  French,  were  not*  numerous 
among  the  Opposition,  who, 
among  the  Contre-Opposition^ 
deserved  to  be  matched  with  the . 
Royer  Collards,  the  Duponts,  the 
Periers,  the  Dupins  ?  Here  were 
Firmin  Didot,  Lefebvre,  Jars,Ca- 
simirPerier,  Lafitte,  Balguerie, 
Ternaux,  Laisn^  de  VHlevesque, 
who  brought  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  Chamber  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  their  country,  worth 
all  the  sangre  azul  in  France  ; 
and  several  of  them  cotild  be  as 
eloquent  in  the  tribune,  as  they 
were  wise  and  well  informed  in 
the  committee  room.  Among  the. 
great  publicists  and  eminent  mag- 


istrates were  Dupont  de  PEure, 
exhibiting  a  life  of  public  useful- 
ness and  exalted  public  virtues  in 
legislative  and  juridical  functions 
coeval  with  the  Revolution  ;  Ali- 
chin,  a  contemporary  of  the  last 
in  the  length  of  his  public  services, 
and  distinguished  for  zeal  as  a 
debater  ;  B^renger,  a  publicist, 
whom  some  of  the  American  let* 
ter  writers  have  absurdly  mistaken 
for  B^ranger  the  poet ;  Dupia 
and  Mauguin,  practising  advo- 
cates of  Paris,  equally  distinguish- 
ed at  the  Bar  and  in  the  Senate  ; 
and  Schonen,  a  counsoUor  of  the 
Cour  Royale  of  Paris  of  the  high- 
est reputation  for  talents  and  pat- 
riotism. It  is  one  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  science  and  letters,  that 
they  diffuse  a  reputation  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  ordinaiy  politi- 
cal notoriety ;  and  Royer-Collard, 
Etienne,  Charles  Duptn,  K^ratry, 
and  Benjamin  Constant,  had  more 
.than  a  smgle  claim  to  be  known, 
whether  in  or  out  of  France.  -— 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention 
the  virtuous  Labbey  de  Pom- 
pieres,  since  lost  to  his  country  by 
death  ;  or  Louis,  who  had  twice 
resigned  the  ministry  of  Finance 
rather  than  participate  in  acts  in- 
jurious to  his  ^  country,  and  was 
now  a  steady  opponent  of  the 
Government,  or  Sebastiani  and 
Gerard,  the  former  so  well  known 
as  a  diplomatist,  and  both  as 
among  the  great^  generals  of  the 
Empire  ;*  or  Laborde,  eminent 
as  an  author  and  a  politician,  and 


*  We  feel  tempted  to  extract  from  a  biographical  work  before  us,  a  ^peciroen  of 
wel  applied  humor  concerning  another  oi  these  military  veterans.  Tlie  Depaty, 
General  Adam  de  La  Pommeraye,  aaya  an  author,  is  one  of  those  brave  soldiers,  who 
are  not  ashamed  of  having  planted  the  French  colors  on  every  Cathedral  in  Europe. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Chambers  of  1820,  always  voting  with  the  Left.  One  day 
a  certain  Prefect  being  at  the  tribune,  where  he  spoke  rather  ungraciously  of  our  old 
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not  less  so  as  the  generous  dis- 
penser of  a  noble  fortune,  and  ^ 
'  a  spirited  public  benefactor. 

We  ne^  occupy  but  little  time 
in  speaking  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  which  from  deliberating  in 
private,  attracted  less  of  general 
interest,  and  has  been  almost  pas- 
sive in  the  changes  of  the  Three 
Days*  It  contained  two  very  dis- 
tinct divisions,  one  of  which  would 
gladly  have  aided  M.  de  Polignac 
in  restoring  the  good  old  times, 
and  the  other  would  have  prefer- 
red to  let  things  remain  as  they 
were.  It  is  observable  that  neith- 
er did  all  the  ancient  nobles  be- 
long to  the  first  class,  nor  all  the 
novi  homines  to  the  latter,  but 
singular  mixtures  had  occurred  on 
both  sides.  Many  gentlemen 
of  name  ^and  arms  had  become 
reasonable  by  the  influence  of  re- 
flection and  experience.  Such 
were  MM.  the  Dues  de  Morte- 
roart,  de  La  Vauguyon,  de  Choi- 
seul,   de  Broglie,  de  Doudeau- 


ville,  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand, 
the  Marquis  de  Jaucourt,  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Chateaubriand,  the 
Comtes  de  La  Ferronays  and  de 
Laroche-Aymond,  the  Marquis 
de  Catelan,  the  Comtes  de  Pon- 
tecoulant,  de  S^gur,  the  Due  de 
Praslin,  and  others  who  justly 
appreciated  the  mad  schemes  of 
the  Government.  They  remem- 
bered what  the  noblesse  had  al- 
ready  lost  in  the  unequal  contest 
of  parchment-privileges  against 
force,  they  foresaw  what  it  would 
again  lose  by  another  such  strug- 
gle, and  they  sought  to  calm,  by 
moderation  and  prudence,  the  ex- 
altation and  exaggeration  of  the 
wild  apostles  of  a  royalist  revolu- 
tion. Although  sustained  by  the 
brilliant  cortege  of  the  titled  he- 
roes of  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire,  by  the  great  functiona- 
ries who  had  been  the  lights  of 
their  times,  and  who  retained  in 
old  age  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their 
youth,  —  although  efficiently  aid- 


defendere,  M.  de  La  Pommeraye  interruped  the  Prefect  with  some  sbarpnefs,  utter- 
ing an  exeSamation  which  the  journals  of  next  day  translated  into  the  polite 
wo.*d9,  Km  art  a  jpit\fulfeUaw  !  Hereupon  the  orator  demanded  of  his  colleague, 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  whether  the  General  had  really  intended  to 
insuk  him ;  and  &f .  de  La  Pommeraye  frankly  ai\swered  that  he  certainly  did 
Intend  the  words  as  an  insult ;  to  which  the  Prefect  made  no  reply,  bding  perfecUy 
B.  tifified  with  (his  very  interesting  explanaiion. 

Another  Deputy  is  thus  disposed  of  in  the  same  work  :  — 

DeUrode  (Tonne,  ministerial.)  Un  clou  ehas$e  V autre. 

M .  Boutin,  Deputy  going  out.    What  do  you  want 

M.  D«;larode,  Deputy  entering.    Tour  place. 
[   M.  B.  Are  you  a  venlru  ? 
.  M.  D.  M.  Piet  and  my  colleagues  wi!l  acknowledge  me  as  such.* 

M.  B.  What  is  the  duty  of  a  ventru  ? 

M .  D.  To  vote  according  to  his  conscience. 

M.  B.  Where  is  the  conscience  t^  a  venfru  ? 

M.  D.  In  his  interest. 

M.  B.  Do  you  promise  on  your  conscience  to  do  as  I  have  done,  to  Tote  ibr  the 
MinUters,  and  to  cry  quettion  /  when  occasion  requires  * 

M.  D.  I  promise. 
'  M.  B.  Give  the  countersign. 

M.  D.  Obedience  and  protit. 

AL  B.  The  sacred  pledge. 

11.  D.   VUeiU,  quand  mime  I 

M.  B.  It  is  well ;  take  your  place,   vote,  and  prosper 
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ed  by  such  men,  the  Mortem  arts 
and  the  Ch&teaubriands  strove  in 
vain  to  control  a  suicidal  mad- 
ness of  policy,  which  they  knew 
would  work  the  destruction  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  had  reason  to 
fear  would  prove  equally  fatal  in 
its  consequences  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  Of  M.  de  Pastoret,  the 
perpetual  President,  we  will  roere- 
Jy  add,  that  he  had  well  attained 
his  political  elevation  by  a  career 
of  meritorious  public  services,  hav- 
ing traversed  the  Revolution  with 
honor.  It  was  pointedly  remark- 
ed of  him,  long  before  any  body 
anticipated  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Three  Days :  —  *  D  ne  nuira  ja- 
mais de  lui-meme  a  I'ordre  £ta- 
bli ;  mais,  si  on  voulait  le  renver- 
ser»  il  lai,sserait  faire.'  The  event 
has  very  strikingly  verified  this 
prediction. 

Such  was  the  Legislature,  be- 
fore whom  the  Ministers  were 
now  called  upon  to  account,  not  for 
their  measures,  but  for  their  exis- 
tence in  ofBce.  Anxious  expec- 
tation filled  every  mind,  and  an- 
gry discussions  were  heard  in 
every  circle,  as  to  the  form  in 
which  this  great  question  would 
come  up,  and  the  effect  of  any 
hostile  demonstration  on  the  part 
either  of  the  ministers  or  of  the 
Opposition.    Would   the  Minis- 


ters resign  if  the  Address  of  the 
Deputies  should  be  against  them, 
and  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber 
ensue  ?  The  royalist  journals 
said,  no.  *  The  Address,'  tbej 
argued, '  is  of  little  aHisequence: 
if  it  is  hostile.  Ministers  will  put  it 
in  their  pockets,  and  pursue  their 
course  as  before;  they  are  not 
persons  to  retire  because  they  are 
asked  to  do  so.  Let  them  bold 
firm;  the  Address  will  pass  for 
nothing  ;  and  they  will  have  the 
majority  for  the  Budget.'  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  their  course,  sod 
the  Ministers  to  disregard  the 
menaces  of  the  Opposition,  yet, 
if  the  latter  should  have  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber,  what  would 
or  ought  to  be  the  eSect  of  their 
refusing  the  Budget?  Would 
the  Ministers  then  yield  to  the 
National  Representatives  ?  Or 
would  the  King,  indignant  at  snch 
an  bterference  with  his  pretended 

Srerogative  in  the  selection  of  bis 
f  inisters,  dissolve  the  Chambers  ? 
And  if  so,  would  he  order  a  new 
election  thus  making  an  appeal 
to  the  voice  of  the  Nation  ?  Or 
would  he  undertake  a  eotq^  JPiM^ 
in  the  hope  of  maintaining  his 
ground  by  force?  These  deli- 
cate and  difficult  questions  were 
at  leneth  cut  short  by  the  unex- 
pected arival  of  the  national  crisis. 
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>  FRANCE,   C0NT1NU£I>. 


JHeeting^of  the  Chambers.  —  Speech  of  the  King.  —  Address  ef 
the  Deputies.  —  Prorogation.  —  Discussions.  —  DissohUion  of 
the  Chamber.  —  New  Ministers,  —  Elections.  —  A^erine  Expe* 
dition.  —  State  of  Algiers.  -*-  Cause  of  the  War.  —  Prepara^ 
tion.  —  Landing  in  Africa.  —  Surrender  of  Algiers.  —  Colo^ 
nization  of  Africa. 


The  French  Chambers  assem- 
bled OQ  the  2d  of  March.  •  All 
France  awaited  with  intense  anxi- 
ety the  result  of  diis  the  most 
important  legislative  meeting 
which  had  occurred  since  the 
Restoration. 

The  King's  Speech  at  the 
opem'ng  of  the  session^  after  ai- 
kidmg  to  the  probable  termina- 
tion of  the  negotiations  regarding 
Greece  and  tlie  intended  Alge- 
rine  expedition,  and  to  some  mi- 
nor topics  of  internal  policj,  con- 
cluded witb  these  words  :  '  The 
Charter  has  placed  the  public  lib- 
erties under  the  safeguard  of  the 
rights  of  my  throne.  These- 
ri^its  are  sacred  ;  my  duty  is  to 
transmit  them  entire  to  my  suc- 
cessors. Peers  of  France  and 
Deputies  of  Departments,  I  doubt 
not  of  your  co-operation  in  effect-  . 
mg  the  good  whuch  I  wish  to  ac- 
25 


complish.     You  will  repel   witli 
contempt  the  per6dious  insinua- 
tions which  malevolence  endeav- 
ors   to   propagate.    If  culpable 
manoeuvres      should    raise    up 
against  my  Government  bbstacles 
which  I  am  unable  —  (he  added 
on  recovering  himselQ  which  I 
do  not  wish — to  foresee,  I  shall 
iind  the   power  of  surmounting 
them  in  my  resolution  to  maintain 
the  public  peace,  in  my  just  con- 
fidence in  the  French,  and  in  die 
love    which   they    have  always 
shown  for  their  Kings.' 

In  weighing  impartially  these 
expressions,  which  occasioned  so 
much  heat,  excitement  and  dis- 
cussion at  the  time,  and  which  had 
such  a  decided  eilect  in  precipi- 
tating the  critical  moment,  it  seems 
clear  to  us  that  the  great  error  ^f 
the  Speech  was  in  its  mal-adapta- 
tion  to  the  sentiments  and  opin- 
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ions  which  then  pervaded  France/ 
It  appeared  little  better  than 
mockery  to  speak  of  *  the  love' 
which  the  French  had  ^  always 
shown  for  their  Kings,'  in  sight  of 
oie  half  finished  monument  of  the 
Place  Louis  Quinze,  where  the 
[Matueof  Liberty  stood  within  the 
memory  of  all  men,  and  where 
Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  Madame  Elizabeth  perished 
on  the  scaffold.  It  was  a  compli- 
ment to  the  French  no  less  equivo- 
cal, for  a  Bourbon  to  pretend  a 
^  just  confidence'  in  them,  when 
tney  had  seized  on  all  occasions  to 
inspire  that  famil]^  with  well  found- 
ed distrust,  by  killing  four  of  its 
males  within  forty  years,  and  only 
tolerating  the  residue  from  dire 
necessity.  And  to  talk  of  the 
'  sacred  rights'  of  a  throne,  which 
was,  by  the  confession  of  the 
Ministers  themselves,  already 
shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the 
assaults  of  revolutionary  violence ; 
to  propose  to  place  the  '  public 
liberties'  under  the  safeguard  of 
itscrumbling  fabric ;  and  compla- 
cendy  to  hold  up  the  liberties  of 
the  People  in  contrast  with  the 
rights  of  royalty :  all  this  would 
have  been  injudicious  at  any  time, ' 
but  at  the  present  conjuncture  was 
unspeakably  ridiculous.  It  was, 
however,  the  denunciation  of 
the  ^  perfidious  insinuations,'  of 
the  ^  malevolence'  and  of  the 
'  culpable  manoeuvres'  of  the 
Opposition;  and  the  implied 
threat  in  the  concluding  sentence, 
which  roused  the  resentment  and 
stimulated  the  resolution  of  the 
Chamber. 

The  Opposition,  feeling  entire 
confidence  in  carrying  with  them 


a  decided  majority  of  the  Deputies, 
proposed  an  Address  in  reply  to 
the  Speech,  expressiveof  their  de- 
termined purpose.  The  debates 
in  the  French  Chamber  have  al- 
ways been  prone  to  assume  con- 
siderable vivacity  of  manner ;  but 
never,  since  the  Restoration,  had 
an  occasion  arisen,  in  which  the 
greatness  of  the  stake  could  better 
have  sanctioned  the  most  earnest 
appeals  of  parliamentary  elo- 
quence. The  royalists,  conscious 
as  they  must  have^been  of  the 
probable  issue,  did  not  abate  one 
jot  of  their  confidence  in  language. 
They  pretended  the  Charter  was 
a  mere  gift  of  royalty,  not  a  coo- 
sequence  or  effect  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  nay,  that  it  was  a  voluntary 
and  an  unexpected  dfi.  All 
France,  said  M.  de  Conny,  is 
counter-reyolutibnary,  and  now 
asks  nothing  of  the  Ministers,  but 
that  they  shall  consolidate  the  Res- 
toration, combat  and  destroy  the 
spirit  of  faction,  unite  the  elements 
of  an  aristocratic  power,  and 
restore  to  the  Departments  their 
moral  life  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived.  M.  Guenion^de 
Ranville  contended,  that  the  at- 
tack of  the  Chamber  on  the  royal 
prerogative  exerted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  Ministers,  was  an  act 
of  intolerable  usurpation  and  anti- 
monarchical  tyranny.  But  the 
comfortable  assurances  of  M.  de 
Sainte-Marine  were  the  most 
edifying.  <  The  great  majority  of 
the  population,!  said  he,  ^  the -third 
party  between  the  liberal  factioo 
and  the  Cabinet,  consisting  of 
thirtytwo  millions  of  Frenchmen, 
enjoys  the  present,  confides  m  the 
future,  loves  what  exists,  is  fearful 
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of  changes,  and  knows  that  a  pro- 
gressive system  is  a  change,  as 
well  as  a  retrograde  system.  They 
4:herish  their  King,  tibey  love  to  be 
governed  by  him,  they  repose  con- 
fidence in  his  wisdom,  and  his  love 
for  his  People.  They  wait  for 
the  acts  of  the  ministers ;  and  as 
the  only  thing  that  they  now 
know  is,  that  the  King  has  chosen 
them,  his  choice  is  a  presumption 
in  their  favor,  and  not  a  reason  for 
their  condemnation.'  It  is  impos- 
ttble,  in  any  period  of  history,  to 
find  arrogant  pretensions  more 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  real 
state  of  the  facts. 

At  length  the  Address  was  car- 
ried against  the  Ministers,  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
OEie  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  and  concluded  thus : 

*  Sire,  the  Charter,  which  we 
owe  to  the  wisdom  of  your  august' 
predecessor,  and  the  benefits  of 
which  your  majesty  is  firmly  re- 
solved to  consolidate,  consecrates 
as  a  right  the  intervention  of  the 
country  in  the  discussion  of  the 
public  interests.  This  interven- 
tion must  be,  it  is  in  fact,  indirect, 
wisely  measured,  circumscribed 
within  limits  exactly  traced,  and 
which  we  shall  never  sufier  to  be 
passed ;  but  it  is  positive  in  its 
result,  for  it  makes  the  permanent 
agreement  of  the  political  views  of 
your  Government  with  the  wishes 
of  your  People  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  regular  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  Sire,  our  loy- 
alty, our  devotedness,  condemn 
us  to  say  that  this  agreement  does 
not  exist. 

*  An  anxious  distrust  of  the  sen- 
timents and  reason  of  France  is 


now  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
administration.  It  afflicts  your 
People,  because  it  insults  them ;  it 
excites  their  apprehension  because 
it  threatens  their  Uberties. 

*  This  distrust  cannot  approach 
your  noble  heart.  No,  Sire, 
France  no  more  desires  anarchy 
than  you  desire  despotism.  She 
deserves  your  faith  in  her  loyalty, 
as  she  reposes  faith  in  your  prom- 
ises. 

^  Between  those^  who  misun- 
derstand a  nation  so  calm,  so  faith- 
ful, —  and  us,  who,  with  a  pro- 
found conviction,  come  to  conQde 
to  your  bosom  the  sorrows  of  a 
People  jealous  of  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  their  King,  let  the 
wisdom  of  your  majesty  pro- 
nounce. Your  royal  prerogatives 
have  placed  in  your  hands  the 
means  of  securing  between  the 
powers  of  the  State  that  constitu- 
tional harmony,  which  is  the  first 
and  necessary  condition  of  the 
strength  of  the  throne,  and  of  the 
grandeur  of  France.' 

This  Address  by  no  means  ex- 
pressed, in  all  its  parts,  the  con- 
curring sentiments  of  all  those 
who  voted  for  its  adoption.  Ma- 
ny of  them  were  avowed  Repub- 
licans, who  neither  entertained 
that  respect  for  the^Monarch  per- 
sonally, nor  for  monarchy  in  the 
abstract,  which  is  put  forward  in 
the  Address.  B\it  such  men  felt 
willing  to  overlook  expressions  of 
that  kind,  and  to  adopt  the  whole 
as  a  measure  of  opposition.  Had 
the  King  been  capable,  at  this  time 
or  at  any  other,  of  calculating  his 
own  position  and  rightly  estimat- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  cQuptry, 
he  might  undoubtedly  have  saved 
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bis  throne  for  a  while,  and  per- 
haps transmitted  it  peaceably  to 
the  Dauphin,  by  making  the  con* 
cenions,  which  the  temper  of  the 
tiroes  demanded  at  his  hands.  A 
change  of  Ministers,  a  frank  and 
siocere  committing  of  himself  to 
SBch  projects  of  public  improve* 
ment  as  the  liberal  party  propos- 
ed, might  have  left  him  the  popu- 
lar King  of  a  great  nation,  if  it 
deprived  him  of  the  dubious  bon- 
ers of  being  the  chief  of  an  aris- 
tocratical  faction.  But  with  the 
lafittuatKHi  of  another  James 
II.,  he  rushed  headlong  on  to  his 
destruction,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience. He  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  Deputies  his 
ixed  resolution  to  persist  in 
sustaining  the  Ministers,  and  or- 
dered the  prorogation  of  the 
Chambers  to  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber :  it  being  well  understood  that 
he  intended  soon  to  order  a  disso- 
lution, thus  taking  the  chances  of 
a  new  election,  or  at  least  pro- 
crastinating the  contemplated  blow 
at  the  Charter. 

Charles  X.  was  now  at  war 
with  France.  The  nation  had 
declared,  in  every  form  wherein 
such  a  resolution  could  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  King,  that  his 
Government  should  not  go  on  so 
long  as  the  present  Ministers  re- 
mained in  oifice  ;  and  he  had  as 
resolutely  declared  that  he  would 
on  no  condition  relinquish  his 
Ministers.  An  appeal  to  arms 
must  even  then  have  been  fore- 
seen as  the  probable,  nay,  almost 
the  necessary  issue  of  such  a  con- 
tention. Bot  the  provisions  of 
•die  last  Budget  would  enable  the 


Crovemment  to  continue  in  beiag 
until  the  next  Septeniber,  without 
the  aid  of  a  new  vote  of  supplies 
for  the  interim,  at  least  so   far  as 
to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  State.    It  is  true  that  the  ex- 
pedition against  Algiers  required 
the  coDCurrenceof  the  Chambers; 
but  the  Ministers  calculated,  wise- 
ly enough  perhaps,  that  if  they 
carried  their  main  c^ject,  of  over- 
turning the  Charter,  they  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
the  objections  to  any  slight  ir- 
regularity in  the  plan  of  the  Al- 
gerine  war.    In  the  grand  efibrt 
they  ^ere  making  to  abridge  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  they  must, 
of  course,  either  succeed  or  fail ; 
there  was  no  middle  result.     If 
diey  succeeded,  the  power  would 
be  in  their  hands,  and  all  would 
go  smoothly :  if  they  failed,  the 
triffing  crime  of  neglecting  one  of 
the  forms  of  law  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  monstrous  one  of 
attempting  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion of   government.     Until    the 
month  of  September,   therefore, 
they  could  avert  the  final   crisis, 
which  they   dreaded  to  meet,  as 
much    as  they  desired  it  should 
take  place ;  and  thus  much  time 
remained  to  them  for  essaying  the 
force  of  intrigue,  manceuvre,  and 
corruption,  and    maturing  their 
plans  of  eventually  entering  upon 
civil  war  with  the  prospect  of  vic- 
tory. 

During  the  whole  period  which 
elapsed  before  the  downfal  of  the 
dynasty,  the  Kingdom  was  ag;i- 
tated  to  its  very  centre  by  the 
progress  of  the  expedition  against 
Algiers  and  the  course  of  the  elec- 
tions for  a  new  Chamber.     But 
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disscussions  of  tbe  actual  predica- 
ment of  the  Ministers,  and  of  the 
complexion  assumed  by  this  great 
political  question  since  tbe  pre- 
sentation of  the  Address,  were  not 
tbe  less  unremittedjy  pursued  in 
the  public  journals.  The  same 
question  had  arisen  in  England,  it 
will  be  remembered,  in  tbe  reign 
of  George  III.,when  Mr  Pitt  was 
appointed  to  office  against  tbe 
voice  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Notwithstanding 
the  vote  of  the  House  demanding 
his  removal,  the  King  adhered 
firmly  to  the  selection  he  had 
made,  and  treated  it  as  a  matter 
narrowly  affecting  his  prerogative, 
in  tbe  same  way  as  Charles  X.  re- 
garded it  in  like  circumstances. 
Mr  Pitt  also  maintained  his  ground 
by  fair  argument^  until  the  send- 
ment  of  the  Nation  was  with  him, 
and  then,  ^nd  not  till  then,  advis- 
ed a  dissolution,  and  the  return  of 
a  new  House  of  Commons.  If 
Polignac  had  intended  or  desired 
to  govern  wisely  and  to  the  pub- 
lic satisfaction  in  the  sense  ot  the 
Charter,  he  might  have  adopted 
the  same  course  not  without  some 
hope  of  success.  But  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  his  object  was  to 
revolutionize  the  Government; 
or,  as  M.  de  Conny  would  phrase 
it,  consolidate  the  Restoration;  and 
of  course  he  could  not  stand  upon 
tbe  Charter,  and  by  moderation 
and  prudence  in  tbe  conduct  of 
public  afllairs  give  the  lie  to  tbe 
prediction  of  the  liberals,  and  thus 
secure  the  support  of  the  Nation. 
But  while  M.  de  Polignac 
could,  undeniably,  find  such  a 
precedent  as  the  remarkable  one 
of  Mr  Pitt,  to  sanction  his  con- 
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tinuance  in  office  in  spite  of  an 
adverse  vote  of  the  elective  branch 
of  the  Legislature;  and  if  his 
purposes  had  been  constitutional 
and  fair'  like  Mr  Pitt's,  might 
have  ventured  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment ;  yet  even  in  the  latter 
case  such  a  course  would  have 
been  wholly  indefensible,  consid- 
ering the  question  as  one  for  a 
patriotic  Minister  to  decide,  with 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  his 
King  and  his  country.  It  was 
mere  madness  to  stake  the  ex- 
istence of  tbe  Monarchy  itself  up- 
on a  metaphysical  abstraction,  a 
point  of  transcendental  right,  not 
worthy  to  be  weighed  an  instant 
of  time  in  the  balance  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service. 
For,  to  recur  once  more  to  tbe 
example  of  England,  whose  con- 
stittition  M.  de  Polignac  said  was 
the  study  of  his  life,  now  often  has 
it  happened  there  that  Ministers 
had  resigned  because  they  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  Parliament : 
how  often  have  Kings  retained  in^ 
or  appointed  to,  office,  some  indi- 
viduals unacceptable  to  themselves 
because  he  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  Parliament.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  experience  of  every  day. 
True,  the  King  by  his  pr^' 
rogative,  has  the  right  to  select 
such  Ministers  as  he  se|es  fit,  and 
those  Ministers  may  remain  in  of- 
fice, whether  they  are  agreeable 
to  Parliament  or  not.  But,  on 
the  other  hand.  Parliament  has 
just  as  good  an  extreme  right  to 
reject  all  the  propositions  of  the 
Ministers,  whether  relating  to 
money  matters  or  anything  else. 
Tbe  objection  to  such  a  proce- 
dure, on  the  part  of  either,  is  that 
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the  country  su&rs   meanwhile. 
And  with  Just  as  much  reason  as 
Charles    alleged    tliat,  to    vote 
"  against  his  Ministers  as  such,  was 
an   attack  on  his  prerogative  in 
their  appointment,  with  the  same 
propriety  might    the  Chambers 
allege  tfaat^  in  demanding  of  them 
a  vote  of  supplies  whether  they  had 
confidence  m  the    Ministers  or 
not,  the  King  was  invading  their 
privilege  by  the  Charter.     As  a 
question  of  abstract  right,  there- 
fore, it  was  absurd  for  the  King  to 
assume  the  ground  be  did ;  be- 
cause it  should  have  been  con- 
sidered and  decided  as  a  question 
of  public  good  and  of  political  ex- 
pediency. Both  parties  had  a  right 
to  insist,  and  each  had  certainly 
as  good  a  right  to  recede.     By 
refusing  to  yield,  the  King  embar- 
rassed the  public  business  and 
filled  the  country  with  contention, 
discord,  and  civd  war ;  by  grace- 
fully yielding  be  would  have  pre- 
vented all  this  injury  to  the  coun- 
try, and  would  have  preserved  the 
throne  to    himself,    instead    of 
tlurowing  it  away  upon  ^n  idle 
punctilio  of  personal  pride. 

We  stated,  in  mentioning  the 
proroeatioo  of  the  Chambers, 
that  toe  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  was  expected 
Boon^  to  foUow.  In  anticipation 
of  this  event,  the  liberal  party  had 
been  busy  m  preparing  lor  a  des- 
perate contest.  The  Ministers 
appeared  to  think  tliat  the  impos- 
ing spectacle  of  the  preparations 
against  Algiers  was  enough  to 
conciliate  for  them  the  good  will 
of  the  electors ;  and  on  the  i7di 
^f  May  an  ordinance  was  publish- 
ed dissolving  the  present  Cham- 


bers, ordering  the  meeting  of  tke 
Electoral  Colleges  for  the  23d  of 
June  and  the  3d  of  July,  and  that 
of  the  two  Chambers  on  the  Sd 
of  August.    *  From  this  time  to 
the  conclusion  of   the  elections,* 
says  Dr  Lardner's  valuable  Re- 
trospect, '  a  scene  of  political  ac- 
tivity, and  paroxysms  of  political 
energy,  were  exhibited,  which  are 
seldom  witnessed  even  in  tiroes  of  ^ 
revolution.     The  names  of  the 
two  hundred  and  twentyone,  who 
voted  the  hostile  Address,   bad 
been  published.    Their    courage 
and  constitutional  principles  bad 
been  applauded  to  the  skies  (or 
two  months  in  almost  every  jour- 
nal in  the  Kingdom ;  and  their 
re-election  was  now   called  for, 
not  only  as  a  reward  for  their  pa- 
triotism, but  as  a  defiance  of  their 
enemies.    Manuals  of  the  elec- 
toral laws  were  printed  by  a  lib- 
eral association  in  all  the  liberal 
papers,  and  purposely   scattered 
among  all  the  electors  of   the 
Provinces.     The  Committee  for 
managing  the  elections  in  Paris 
sent  around  their  lists  of  candid- 
ates for  all  the  Electoral  Colleges. 
Committees  were  also  formed  in 
every  Department  or  Electoral 
District,  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  Prefects  and  other  agents 
of  Government,  to  examine   the 
lists  of  electors,  to  restore  (the 
names  of  persons  who  bad  a  right 
to  vote,  to  detect  fraud  or  imposi- 
tion in  those  who  had  not,  and  lo 
prosecute^before  the  tribunals  all 
mfractionsof  the  electoral    laws 
by  the  aid  or  through  the  conni- 
vance of  the  admbistration.  The 
Ministry,  on  their    side,     were 
equally  active,  but   their  efforts 
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were  totally  inefficient  against 
the  oyerwbelming  force  of  their 
adversaries.' 

We  know  not  what  inconceiva- 
ble infatuation  of  mind  could  have 
induced  the  Court,  at  this  time,  to 
remodel  the  Cabinet,  and  espe- 
dallf  to  introduce  the  individuals, 
who  now  entered  into  it.  ilL 
de  Courvoisier  could  hardly  be 
suspected  of  revolutionary  tend- 
encies, and  bis  pliability  of  charac- 
ter would  have  been  likely  to  keep 
him  in  the  traces  with  his  fellow- 
mioisters.^  But  it  seems  that  M. 
de  Polignac  could  not  trust  him 
for  the  desperate  effi>rt  that  was 
now  to  be  made.  An  ill  regulat- 
ed piety,  by  devoting  him  to  the 
party  of  the  Jesuits,  was  the  as- 
signed cause  of  his  having  so  long 
adhered  to  the  court  interest,  not- 
withstanding his  supposed  Attach- 
ment to  constitutional  principles. 
It  has  been  said  that  be  might 
take  for  his  device,  '  Libert^  et 
Loyola ;'  and  perhaps  M.  de  Po- 
lignac feared  lest  Courvoisier 
should  allow  the  former  predilec- 
tbn  to  get  the  better  of  the  hs^ 
in  the  ^iew  of  the  ardent  seal  of 
all  France  for  maintaining  the 
Charter.  *  Courvoisier,'  said  a 
liberal  writer  in  August,  1829,  <  is 
good  at  bottom;  appearances  only 
are  against  him ;  ambitk>n  has  in- 
duced him  to  commit  an  error, 
lor  which  his  conscience  pricks 
him  continually ;  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  he  had  a  falling 
out  with  his  colleagues,  and  retir- 
ed of  his  own  accord  if  he  was 
not  obliged  to  do  it  by  others.' 
M.  Chantelauze,  a  man  new  to 
high  official  station,  but  recom- 
mended to  Polignac,  it  would 


seem,  for  that  which  Courvoisier 
wanted,  was  appointed  to  super- 
sede him  m  the  custody  of  the 
Seals.  A  new  ministry  was  at  the 
same  time  created  for  Baron  Ca- 
pelle,  that  of  Public  Works.  . 

But  these  changes  were  of 
comparatively  minor  conse- 
quence, considering  the  nature  of 
an  appointment  made  in  place  of 
M.  deCbabroL  This  gentleman 
had  remained  in  office  during  so 
many  changes,  that  it  was  re- 
proachfully said  of  him  that  he 
had  a  mania  for  devouring  office, 
and  so  it  was  but  an  office,  it 
mattered  litde  to  him  what  kind 
of  one  it  was  or  whence  it  came. 
He  possessed  those  convenient 
talents,  which,  united  with  gene- 
ral probity  of  character  and  con- 
siderable administrative  capacity, 
enabled  him  to  hold  place  in  suc- 
cessive but  very  different  Cabi- 
nets. But  bis  good  fortune  drove 
liim  seasonably  from  this,  and 
preserved  him  from  a  further  par- 
ticipation in  its  treasonable  de- 
signs. M.  de  Polignac,  in  pro- 
viding a  substitute,  was  determin- 
ed, one  would  think,  to  have  a 
man  as  unpopular  as  himself, 
hardly  less  ooious  than  Botirmont, 
and  equally  harsh  and  violent  in 
his  politics  with  La  Bourdon- 
jiaye;  inc^-der  that,  as  La  Bour- 
donnaye  had  resigned,  and  Bour- 
mont  was  to  command  the  Afri- 
can army,  he  (M.  de  Polignac) 
might  not  stand  <  abne    in  his 

Slory.'  Accordingly,^  he  selected 
L  de  Peyronnet,  who  had  serv- 
ed through  M.  de  Villile's  seven 
years  as  the  amedamnS  of  Mbe 
deplorable  ministry ;'  and  who 
was  not  less  obnoxious  to  censure 
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on  account  of  his  personal  char- 
acter than  his  official    conduct. 
To  adopt  Peyronnet  as  a  coad- 
jutor was  a  sort  of  desperate  de- 
fiance of  public  opinion,  an  ^out- 
rage  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Na- 
tion.    It  was  equivalent  to  de- 
claring on  the  part  of  Charles,  that 
he  and  France  being  now  irrecon- 
cileaUy  at  issue,  it  was  no  matter 
how  unscrupulous  in  principle  or 
detestable  in  reputation  his  agents 
maybe,  so  they  were  prepared  to 
enter  into  and  able  to  assist  in,his. 
plan  for  subvertinjg  the  Charter 
M.  de  Peyronnet  was  created 
Minister  of  the    Interior,   such 
changes  being  made  among  the 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  as 
to  admit  him  to  this  post.     The 
immediate  object  of  the  arrange- 
ment was  to  bring  into  action  his 
vigor  of  purpose,  his  activity,  and 
his  unshrinking  readiness  to  go  all 
lengths,  in  the  hope  that  by  means 
of  these  qualities  he  might  be  able 
to  influence  the  pending  elections. 
His  office  brought  him   into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  mul- 
titude of  executhre  agents,  who 
are  employed  in    the    internal 
government  of  France;  and  it 
was  upon  this  point  that  all  his 
energies  were  concentrated,  so  as 
to  spare  no  eflforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  procure  a  ministerial  ma- 
jority in  the  new  Chamber.    In 
furtherance  of  this    object,  the 
Ministers  addressed  circulars  to 
the  employSs  in  their  respective 
Departments,  requiring  of  them  to 
purchase  a  continuance  in  office 
oy  blind  devotion  to  their  Chiefs, 
and  thus  openly  setting  at  nought 
the  whole  theory  of  ther  Charter, 
which  gave  to  every  man  the  right 


of  voting  according  to  the  d  ictates 
of  his  conscience,  without  account- 
ability therefor  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Nay,  a  proclamation  was 
addressed  to  the  People  in  the 
King's  name,  with  a  view  to  over- 
awe the  Electoral  Colleges,  but 
which  had  the  effect  of  adding 
new  stimulus  to  the  excited  feel- 
ings of  the  liberal  party,  or  rather 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Nation, 
for  the  two  expressions  are  con- 
vertible. 

Notwithstanding  therefore,  all 
the  unconstitutional  efforts  and 
humbling  manoeuvres  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  break  down  the  free- 
dom of  elections,  their  intrigues 
failed  of  the  intended  effects,  and 
the  results  of  the  ballot  was  a  signal 
triumph  of  the  constitutionalists. 
Owing  to  a  great  number  of  dis- 
puted cases  growing  out  of  the 
method  allowed  by  law  for  ascer- 
taining the  correctness  of  the 
electoral  lists,  the  elections  could 
not  all  be  accomplished  on  the 
days  originally  fixed  for  that  pur- 

Sose,  and  the  12th  and  19th  of 
uly  were  appointed  for  their 
completion.  When  the  returns 
were  all  received, it  appeared  that 
fortynine  persons  were  added  to 
the  liberal  representation,  the 
numbers  standing,  two  hundred 
and  seventy,  to  one  hundred  and 
foriyfive,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration, upon  either  side,  fif- 
teen who  remained  questionable. 
More  than  two  hundred  of  the  old 
members,  who  voted  the  famous 
Address,  were  reelected,  although 
the  whole  force  of  royal  indigna- 
tion and  royal  vengeance  was  di- 
rected especially  against  them; 
and  France  stood  thus  directly 
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pledged,  fis  it  were,  and  commit* 
ted  pa^  redemptioDy  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  Address* 

This  triumph  of  that  liberal 
party  was  the  more  signal,  inas- 
much as  it  was  effected,  not  bj 
the  agency  of  a  turbulent  demop- 
racy  of  the  poor  and  dependent 
classes  of  men,  who  might  be 
accused,  however  unjusdy,  of  lev- 
elling principles  and  feelings.  In 
France,  the  representation  was 
based  altogether  upon  proper- 
ty. By  the  ^complicated  system 
of  the  Electoral  Colleges,  the 
elections  were  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  richer  citizens,  or  at 
least  the  poorer  classes  were  ex- 
cluded from  any  direct  participa- 
tion in  the  elective  franchise.  — 
The  qualification  was  territorial, 
being  the  payment  of  300  franc^ 
annually  in  direct  taxes ;  and  a 
comparison  of  this  with  our  own 
system  will  enable  every  one  to 
judge  of  its  operation.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  great  proprietors 
were  allowed  a  double  vote  ;  that 
is,  tbey  voted  in  two  separate  Col- 
leges, by  virtue  of  one  of  the 
ingenious  arrangements  of  past 
Ministers  for  throwing  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy. 
Two  sets  of  Electoral  Colleges 
existed,  the  Colleges  of  Arrondis- 
sements,  which  returned  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftyfour  Deputies,  and  the 
Colleges  of  Departments,  which 
returned  the  remaining  one  hun- 
dred and  seventysix.  Of  the  same 
individuals,  who  composed  the 
Collies  of  Arrondissements,  and 
who  voted  in  them,  one  quarter 
part,  namely,  the  quarter  paying 
the  highest  tax,  afterwards  formed 
themselves  into  Collies  of  De- 


• 
partments,  and  there  chose  ad- 
ditional Deputies.  Thus  the 
richest  nobles  and  commoners 
exclusively  elected  two  fifths  of 
the  Chamber,  and  the  aaroe  indi- 
viduals participated  with  the  other 
property  holders  in  electing  the 
remaining  three  fiftiis ;  being  in 
effect  like  the  system  in  England 
b}  which  a  person  may  have  a 
double  vote,  first  in  the  election  of 
Borough  members  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  County  members,  al- 
though different  from  the  English 
'  system  in  form.  It  will  be  com- 
prehended at  once  by  means  of  an 
application  to  ourowninstituticMis. 
Suppose  that  of  thirtyfour  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  New  York, 
twenty  were  elected  by  the  votes 
of  all  proprietors  having  an  in- 
come of  600  dollars  per  annum, 
and  that  the  richest  quarter  part 
of  the  same  elect<»*s  chose  the 
remaining  fourteen  members ;  and 
that  the  systems  were  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.  — 
We  shall  thus  understand  the  na- 
'ture  of  the  double  vote  and  the 
anti-democratic  theory  of  the  elec- 
tions, about  which  the  liberal 
party  iii  France  have  so  justly 
complained;  and  we  shall  the 
better  appreciate  the  extent  of  the 
victory  they  gained  at  this  time 
over  the  Ministers. 

The  conduct  of  the  French 
elections  presented  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  what  might  be  seen  in 
England  on  like  occasions.  In 
France,  there  was,  it  may  be  well 
supposed^  abundance  of  zeal,  and 
no  want  of  vivacity  of  discussion 
or  feeling ;  but  we  may  look  in 
vam  for  any  traces  ot  the  whole- 
sale system  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
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tion  exacted  in  the  sune  way  by    pullmg  down  the  weaker  Stalai^ 

the  rulers  of  those  who  ravaged    parcelliog  out  provinces  at  wyi» 

the  north  of  Eua>pe,  as  the  Barba-    and  making  or  unmaking  Kings, 

ry  cruisers  did  the  south,  and  be-    under  various  specious  pretexts, 

ing  now  little  better  than  a  mere    of  consulting  the  peace,  tranquiUi* 

gratuitous  tribute,  continuing  to    ty,  or  welfare  of  Europe.    But  k 

be  paid  when  it  no  Ipnger  is  a   better  suited  the  convenience  of 

consideration  for  exemption  from   the  Holy  Alliance  to  make  war 

pillage.    But  the   Algerines,  in   against  Freedom,  than  to  unite  ia 

applying  to  men  of  European  and    putting  down  Barbarism,    f 'ortu* 

Amcan  stocks    indiscriminately,    nately,  the  hereditary  conspiratora 

the  doctrine  in  regard  to  personal    against  the  rights  of  mankind  have 

servitude,  which  Europeans  would    lately  received,  or  are  in  the  course 

prefer  to  have  exclusively  applied   of  receiving,  their  meet  reward,  in 

to  Africans,    have  gained   quite   the  revcNUtionary  movement  which 

their  due  share  of  odium  in  the    is  now  shaking  their  thrones ;  and 

eyes  of  Europe;  and  the  piratical    their    mutual  jeafeusies,    which 

insolence  ana  contempt  of  right,    would  not  sanction  any  joint  effiHt 

which  so  generally  characterized    to  chastise  the  Moors,  have  suf- 

their  conduct  have,  at  length  in    fered  Algiers  to  pass  under  the 

our  own  times  drawn  down  upon    dominion  of  France. 

them  the  merited  indignation  ot  the       At  the  time  when  the  expedi- 

great  maritime  powers,  and  thus  fi-   tkn  to  Africa  was  planned,  war 

naUy  led  to  the  extinction  of  Algiers   had    already    existed    between 

as  an  independent  sovereignty.       France  and  Algiers  for  the  qpace 

TheUnited  States  having  conn   of  neariy  three  years.    It  arose 

menced  the  task  of  bringing  these   out  of  a  trifling  incident,  so  far  as 

obstinate  sea  robbers  to  reason,    regards  the  immediate  cause  of  it. 

Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands   although  afterwards  very  weighty 

speedily  followed  our  example ;   reasons  of  another  kind    were 

and  her  depredations  upon   the   adduced  in  its  justification.     AI* 

ships  and  citizens  of  a  portion  of  giers  possessed  claims  on-France 

Christianity  were  thus  checked,   for    supplies    furnished    to  the 

But  Algiers  continued  to  receive    armies  of  the  Republic  m  Italy 

tribute  from  various  quarters,  ei-    and  Egjrpt.    We  can  judge  for 

ther  directly  €0  nomtiie,  or  m  the   our  own  share,  whether  it  was 

shape  of  dipkmatic  presents  y  and    likely  to  be  an  easy  matter  for  the 

abated  but  little  of  her  insolence    Dey  to  obtain  a  liquidation  of  these 

towards  the  nations,  which  con-    claims.    The  European  nations 

descended  to  temporize  with  or    have  very  peouliar  notkms  as  to 

submit  to    her  barbaric  policy,    international  law,  maritime  rights, 

This  subject,    like  the    general    and  so  forth.    England,  France, 

question  of  African  davery,  has    SpaiBi    Holland,   Naples,  -^  all 

received  the  attentbn  of  various    thought  it  an  iasiifferaUe  griev- 

of  those  European  Congresses  of  ance  to  be  deqpmied  by  Algiers, 

the  last  fifteen  vears,  which  a»*   wbea  tbqr  were  at  peace  widi 

sume  the  right  of  settusg  up^nd    ber,of  a  few  bnDdreds  where  each 
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of  them,  with  not  a  tiitle  more  of  consul  of  a  common  friend.   This 

right,  has  despoiled   the  United  application  was  left  unnoticed.    It 

States  of  as  many  thousands,  on  happened    in   April,    1827,   that 

the  great  highway  of  nations.  We  the  French  consul,  having  some 

suppose   the  Dey  used  to  have  other  business  to  transact  with  the 

some  learned  cavil  of  prize  law,  Dey,  waited  upon  him  in  full  di- 

or  at  any  rate  some  convenient  van    for   that   purpose  ;  and  the 

ordinance  emanating  from  his  own  Dey  embraced  this  opportimity  to 

good  pleasure,  to  justify  his  dep-  inquire  why  his  letters  were  not 

redatioQs;    and   on  what   better  answered.     'My  master,'  replied 

right  have  our  citizens  been  rob-  the   consul,    '  has   no   answer  to 

bed  of  so  many  millions  of  money  make  to  a  man  like  you.'     This 

by   those   Powers,    which   pride  most  assuredly  was  an  extraordi- 

tbemselves  upon  their  European  nary  answer  to  be  made  to  the 

civilization,  and  their  superiority  in  Sovereign   of  the  country   by  a 

national  equity  over  the  descend-  foreign  consul  residing  there  by 

ants  of  the  Numidians?     Again,  the' favor  of  that  Sovereign  ;  and 

the  Uey^  we  doubt  not,  ahhough  the  Dey  was  so  highly  incensed, 

he  had  no  exchequer  tallies,  nor  that  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 

kept  so  much  as  a  register  of  his  and   struck   the    consul   a  blow 

receipts  and  expenses,  yet  believ-  with    his   fan.     Reparation    was 

ed  that  nations  ought  to  pay  their  demanded  for  the  insult  to  France 

debts  as  well  as  individuals,  and  in  the  person  of  her  representa- 

probably  saw  no  good  reason  why  tive  and  agent ;  and   this   being 

the   liquidation  of  a  just  claim  refused,  or  at  least  not  being  of- 

should  be  put  off  for  twenty  years;  fered    in    terms    satisfactory   to 

and  we  profess  that  we  can  sym-  France,  she  declared  war  against 

patbize  in  the  feeling  he  entertain-  the   Regeney,   and    immediately 

ed,  that  in  such  matters  a  very  commenced  the  blockade  of  Al- 

odd  system  of  national  morals  ob-  giers.     The  war  had  lingered  on 

tained  in  Europe.     For  thus  it  for  three  years,  nothing  more  than 

was  with  the  claims  in  question,  the  blockade  having  been  attempt- 

of  Algiers  upon  France.     Some  ed  in  all  that  time.     The  Villele 

years  after    the    Restoration,   a  and  Martignac  Ministers  had  been 

commission  examined  the  matter  loath  to  come  to  close  quarters  by 

and  awarded  the  sum   of  seven  making  an  actual  attack  upon  the 

millions  of  francs  to  the  Algertne  fortifications  of  Algiers,  —  an  en- 

creditors  of   France;     but    the  terprise  in  which   so  many  had 

French   Crovemment  saw  fit  to  failed,  and    where  defeat  would 

impound  the  money  to  meet  some  redound  in  such  deplorable  drs^ 

alleged  claims  of  its  citizens  upon  grace  and  mortificatbn.    But  oth- 

Algiers.  er  feelings  now  animated  M«  de 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Dey,  Polignac  and  his  colleagues. 

weary   of  attempting  in  vain  to  M.  de  Polignac,  as  we  have  be* 

obtain   justice  by   means  of  the  fore  hinted,  unquestionably  thought 

French  consul,  wrote  to  th^  Sang  to  divert  public  attention  from  his 

of  France  himself,    through  the  despotic  measures  by  the  brilliant 
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triucDpb.  H«  expected  to  gaio  perr£,  the  first  oaval  officer  of  the 
popularity  for  bis  adiaioistration  kingdom,  was  joined  with  bUo  10 
by  flattering  tbe  military  pride  of  lead  the  naval  forces.  A  nomer- 
tbe  Nation ;  and  be  migbt  feel  ous  army,  witb  appointments  on  a 
not  wiibout  bope  tbus  to  awaken  magnificent  scale,  a  lai^  and 
some  little  spirit  in  favor  of  tbe  powerful  fleets  and  tbe  whole  ap- 
Bourbons,  should  tbe  expedition  paratus  of  war  fitted  to  tbe  pres- 
be  attended  with  victories  and  ent  state  of  military  experience^ 
final  success*  Whether  be  went  were  to  be  conducted  by  officers 
so  far  as  to  suppose  be  migbt  of  tried  skill  and  acknowledged 
tbus  get  a  disposable  force  under  merit. 

arms  to  assist  him  in  bearing  down  Indeed^  the  nature  and  exteat 
the  People,  we  doubt;  because,  of  tbe  preparations  may  be  judged 
if  lie  possessed  the  least  fore-  of  by  the  language  of  the  liberal 
thought,  he  must  have  seen  that  party  at  difierent  times*  Wbca 
tbe  crisis  would  pass  before  %ny  the  campaign  was  first  serioualf 
troops,  however  obsequKMis  their  talked  of  by  the  Govemmeot,  it 
disposition,  and  however  rapid  was  strenuously  and  loudly  eoft- 
their  movements,  could  be  brought  demned  by  tbe  Opposition  as  a 
from  Algiers-  to  act  against  Paris.  Quixotic  enterprise  against  an 
And  we  presume  that  M.  deBour-  African  barbarian,  which  would 
moAt,  a  brave  man  and  able  of-  probably  fail,  and  would  be  of  no 
ficer,  might  look  to  this  occasion,  permanent  advantage  if  it  succeed- 
as  tbe  means  of  acquiring  military  ed.  They  dwelt  upon  tbe  fail- 
repuiation  sufficient  to  neutralize  ures  of  other  expeditions  against 
some  part  of  the  odium  attached  Algiers,  as  afibrdiag  too  sure  a 
to  his  name ;  and  he  would  ttiere-  presage  of  tbe  fate  of  this.  It 
fore  exert  all  his  influence  in  tbe  was  almost  impossible,  they  said, 
Cabinet  to  urge  on  the  expeditbn,  to  efl^ct  a  landing,  owing  to  tbe 
of  which  as  it  subsequendy  ap-  tempestuous  character  of  tbe  seas 
peared,  he  was  to  have  the  com-  along  the  Algerine  coast,  tbe  ita- 
mand.  ture  of  tbe  shore,  and  tbe  (acit- 

At  the  same  time,  tbe  Govern-  ties  for  opposing  the  disembarka- 
ment  did  not  seek  to  disguise  from  tion  of  an  invading  army»  .If  a 
themselves  tbe  difficulties  and  landing  was  eflected,  tbe  soil 
dangers  ot  tbe  expedition.  No  affi>rded  no  forage  for  horses  or 
pains  were  spared  to  obtain  all  supplies  for  men,  and  the  trocfs 
possible  information  from  every  would  be  consumed  by  the  bum* 
quarter,  domc^stic  or  foreign,  which  ing  beats  of  Africa,  amid  the  iMh 
books  or  individuals  could  com-  rassing  attacks  of  the  Moors. and 
muoicate.  All  tbe  energies  of  Arabs,  who  were  habituated  lo 
the  country,  intellectual  and  pecu-  the  climate,  and  would  have  eon- 
niary,  were  put  in  requisition  to  trol  of  all  the  resources  of  tbe 
insure  success.  In  the  first  place,  country.  It  was  confidently  pm* 
tbe  Minister  of  War  himself,  M.  dieted,  therefore,  that  the  Fraaeb 
de  Bourmont,  was  made  com-  would  either  never  efieet  a  bmdiog 
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or  if  diey  did,  would  be  cmable  to  the  inferiority  of  Boarmoot,  uriio, 

reach  Algiers  by  land.    Od  the  instead  of  seeking  to  acoooiplish 

other  hand,  if  the  attack  should  great    objects    by  the  powerfid 

be  coodiicted  by  sea^  as  was  doiie  d^mbinations  of  military  genius^ 

by  the  English  under  Lord  Es«  had  trusted  nothing  to  skill,  or 

oaouth,  the  fleet,  they  said,  would  chance,  or  talent,  bot  was  detet* 

have  to  encounter  a  thousand  dif*  mmed  to  crush  a  single  ct^  wkh 

ficuities  from  the  elements,  as  the  mighty  forces  adequate    to  the 

liloekadiog  squadron  had  already,  subjugation  of  an  empire.     It  was 

And  alter  all,  what  permanent  apparent  that  t^e  Opposition  took 

fpod  would  be  accomplished  by  a   double   pleasure   in  reflecting 

the    bombardment    of    Algiers  ?  thus  upon  the  c<»nparative  infer!- 

The  Dey  would  be  reduced  to  ority  of  the  Bourbons  in  military 

etibmission,  perhaps  kilted  or  de«  fame ;  doing  it  both  to  annoy  the 

posed:  but  what  then?    A  horde  Ministers,  and  to  counteract  thfl 

<»f  pirates,  like  the  Barbary  cor*  impression  the  latter  had  expected 

ssirs,  renegados  and  wild  Turks,  to  make  on  the  popular  mind  by 

widionf  principles,  calculation,  or  the  expedition,  and  at  the  same 

pvbiic  responsibility,  could  not  be  time  to  tower  and  degrade  the 

cored  of  their  lawless  habits  by  reigning  dynasty. 
the  same  remedies,  which  applied       To   roost  of  these  biting  sar- 

to  the  European    Gk>?ernments.  casms  on  their  measures  the  Min-r 

'So  that  France  was  about  to  lavish  isters  made  no  other  reply^  than  to 

her  treasure  and  the  blood  of  her  continue    their    preparations  on 

sons  npon  a  forlorn  and  cfaimeri-  such  a  scale  as  at  all  events  to 

cat  attempt,  which  had  no  better  conquer.    This  they  were  deter 

indiicement  than  a  trifling  insult  mined  to  do,  whatever  might  be 

Inflicted  on  n  FVench  consul,  who  said.     But  to  another  part  of  the 

had  Ctirly  earned  it  by  his  imper-  subject  they  gave  an  answer  of  a 

tineoce.  different  kind.    They  were  un- 

Sueh  was  the  cry  of  the  Paris  willing,  it  seems  to  let  the  expo- 

■ew  spa  pets  at  the  commencement  dition  rest  merely  on  the  ground 

tyf  the  preparations;  and  the  Eng-  of  a  blow  given  to  a  commercial 

Ksh  jovmals  kept  up  the  same  agent,-*-** and  put  forth  an  dabo- 

4»iiaking  tone  to  the  last,  far  rea-  rate  declaration,  setting  up  a  long 

«oes  to  which  we  shall  presently  succession  of  wrongs  and  griev- 

'Wdfett    Bot  the  French  changed  ances  as  the  permanent  jusdi- 

tfteir  tone,  when  they  found  how  catory  causes  of  war.    They  al- 

adiiiinril>ly  and  eflbctually  every- .  leged,  among   other  things,  that 

tMog  was  arranged  for  victory.  France  possessed  certain  quaiifl- 

Vhe  oppesilton  then  began  to  re-  ed  territorial  rights  by  a  compact 

fiamtlh  the  Ministers  with  the  idle  older   than  the  Revolution,  and 

ggpciise  of  such  profuse  and  ex-  that  of  these  rights  the  French 

eea^e  preparations.    They  con-  were  now  debarred  by  the  Dey. 

Msted  the  mathid  of  this  expe-  Spoliations  of  French  property  on 

'  Afiota    whh  the  great  undertak-  the  high  seas,  of  course,  could  be 

in^  of  Napoleon,-— scoffing  at  found  at  any  time,  if  that  were 
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needed  m  cause  of  war  agaiMt   n  sight  of  the  coast  of  Africa  io 
Algiers.     But  the  Ministers,  not   ive  days  afterwards;  botthesUps 
cootent  with  making  the  Dey  an*   having  been  separated  bj  a  storait 
swerable  to  France  for  his  acts   orders  were  given  to  sail  toPainft 
against  the  French,  brought  for-   in  Majorca,  the  place  provided  ill 
ward  another  ground  of  quarrel,   reodesnrous  in  anticipatioD  of  the 
in  the  depredations  of  A^gerine   event  which  -faad  occurred.    The 
corsairs  upon  property  of  subjects  expedition  setting  sasi  again  dM 
of    the    Papal   States; — which   9th  of  June,  reached  the  coast  ef 
Charles  seemed  to  think  he  was   Africa  on  the  13th,  and  pnaceed* 
called  upon  to  avenge  as  a  duty  of  ed  five  leagues  west  of  Algiers  ts 
religion  to  the  head  of  the  Catbo- '  the  bay  of  Torre  China  or  Sidi 
Uc  Church.    In  short,  what  with  Ferruch,  whk^h  had  been  sekct- 
the  uoatoned  for  injuries  of  the  ed  as  the  place  of  disembafkingi 
last  three  years,  and   the  other  The  French  had  always  supposed 
grudges  of  an  older  date,  there  that  they  should  find  the  coast  ii»* 
was   certainly  no  want  of  good  ed  with  troops  prepared  to  dispms 
reasons  for  the  war,  considering  their  landing ;  and  they  expected 
the  subject  in  relation  to  the  na-  this  from  a  consciousneaa  that  the 
tional  honor  and  dignity  of  France,  enemy  might  easily  make  a  stand 
How  largely  it  served  her  interest  there  to  great  advantage.    Bet 
the  result  will  show.  the  Dey  bad,  in  the  blindness  ef 

At*  length  all  the  forces  of  the  his  obstinacy,  calculated  other- 
expedition  were  assembled  in  wise  ;  and  left  the  French  unmo- 
Toulon,  ready  for  departure.  The  lesled,  at  the  very  time  when  his 
army  consisted  of  37,331  men,  of  exertions  should  have  been  lh# 
all  arms,  with  4,008  horses,  400  greatest.  Early  on  the  14lh  the 
large  transports  having  been  en-  disembarkation  of  the  troops  ami 
gaged  for  the  conveyance  of  the  munitions  was  comtuenced,  and 
troops,  horses,  munitions,  provis-  continued  without  interruptioa  en- 
ions,  and  so  forth,  to  Africa. —  til  the  llth,  when  a  violent  teen- 
The  military  marine  was  not  less  pest  arose,  and  justified  a  ainguiar 
imposing,  being  composed  of  nine  precairtion  taken  to  meet  auiche 
sUps  of  the  line,  twenty  five  frig-  contingency.  Thepackagesysacks, 
ates,  six  corvettes,  twentyfive  barrels,  and  so  forth,  had  been 
brigs,  and  eight  steamboats,  be-  covered  widn  a  double  water  proof 
Sides  bomb  vessels  and  others  ef  envelope,  so  that,  if  occasion  re- 
small  dimensMHis ;  —  making,  to-  quired,  ihey  might  be  thrown  sbId 
gather  with  the  troops,  a  total  the  sea  and  wadied  on  shore  hf 
force  of  64,000  men.  This  meg-  the  waves  unkijured.  The  plan 
oifieeot  fleet,  with  the  powerful  was  put  in  operation  at  thin  tkie 
ermament  it  conveyed,  set  sail  with  the  happiest  efiect,  ami  enn- 
from  Toufon  on  the  35th  of  Mny,  bled  the  army  to  receive  supplies 
in  presence  of  vast  crowds  of  from  the  fleet,  in  the  midac  of  e 
spectators,  collected  on  the  heights  hurricane,  which  rendered  all  er- 
to  view  the  splendid  spectacle.  ••^  dinary  commimicntion  with  she 
The  first  dtviskm  of  the  fleet  came  shore  ntleriy  impossible. 
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I    The  Frebcii  were  impatieDt  for  Cbftteau    de    I'Emp^ur.     So 

actioo,  and  edvaoced  witbout  IbflS  much  despatch  was  used  b;^  the 

of  time  to  attack  a  body  of  the  French  in  coDstructiDg  the  bat«»- 

Dey's  troops,  which  was  entrench*  ries,  that  by  the  moniing  of  the 

ed  at  Staonii,  about  midway  be*  4th  everything  was  I'eady,  and  a 

tweeo  Sidi  Ferrach  and  Algiers,  fire  was  opened  on  the  enemy  at 

The  position  was  easily  carried^  fonr  o'clock,  and  briskly  retnnted 

akhoagh  not  without  some  con-  from  the  Castle  for  the  space  of 

sidefaUefess  in  killed  and  wound-  four  hours,  after  which  the  fire  of 

eci«   Meanwhtie  the  French  were  the  latter  nearly  ceased.    At  ten 

obliged  to  wait  ten  days  fer  the  o'clock  a  breach  was  efiected  in 

anrival  of  their  battering  train,  the  defences  of  the  Casile,  and 

preparatory  to  marehiog  on  the  the  Turks  abandoned  it,  having 

city  ;  and  they  were  attacked  in  first  taken  measures,  by  the  Dey's 

tbeir  torn  on  the  24th.     On  this  order,  to  set  fire  to  the  powder 

dccasioo  a  son  of  Greneral  Boar-  magazine,  which  exploded  whh  a 

montreeeired  a  dangerous  wound,  tremendous  crash,  blowing  up  a 

of  which  he  afterwards  died.    In  part  of  the  fortress,  and  filling  the 

bis  despateh  the  (Seneral  touch-  air  with  flames,  dust,  snd  stones, 

iagty  aUuded  to  this  event  in  the  The  sound  was  heard  at  sea  to 

folowtag  words  :    *One  officer  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and 

has  been  dangerously  wounded  :  the  shock  filled  the  city  and  the 

be  is  the  seeond  of  four  sons  who  fleet  with  consternation.     No  in- 

beve  felfowed  me  to  Africa.    I  jury,  however,  was  sustained  by 

hope  be  may  survive,  to  continue  the  besieging  troops,  vi^bieh  im- 

bis  services  to  his  king  and  his  mediately  took  possessioo  of  the 

emmtry  :**^  Expressions     which  smoking  ruins,  and  thus  decided 

are  said  to  have  drawn  tears  of  the  fate  of  the  city,  which  was 

miaflkcted    sen^bility    from   the  now  completely  at  the  mercy  of 

King.     For    several    days   the  the  French. 
French  continoed  to  siiflfer  from       Seeing  all  resistance  vain,  and 

the  assaults  of  the  Turkish  and  only  calculated  to  produce  efih- 

Affican  troops ;  but  on  the  29th  sion  of  bfood,  and  the  inevitable 

thetrfield-piecesarrived,  and  they  destruction  of  the  city,  the  Dey 

set  forward  to  the  attack  of  a  for-  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Admiral 

wess  commanding  Algiers,  called  Duperr6,  who  referred  him  to 

the  Emperor's  Castle.    On  the  CreneralBourmont  as  commander^ 

30tfa  of  June  the  trenches  were  in-chief.    The  propositbn  was  to 

opened;  and  the  constructbn  of  indemnify  France  for  the  expen- 

ibe  betteries  continued^  from  the  ses  of  the  war,  and  to  restore  the 

far  to  the  3d  of  July.     During  posse8sk)ns  claimed  by  her  on  the 

Me  time  the  fleet  co«operated  by  coast ;  but  Greneral  Bourmont  cnt 

firiog  opon  the  fortifications  con-  short  all  negotiations  at  once,  by 

t%DOos  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  affi>rd  demanding  the  immediate  sarreh- 

Ae  Dey  empbymenton  that  side,  der  of  ihe  Casauba  or  Palaceof 

god  prevent  bis  concentrating  all  the  Dey,  the  fort,  and  all  the  for- 

his  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  tifications,  and  assuring  the  roet- 
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MPgm*  tbat  notlyog  ebe  would  cious  stones  as  fomiDg  ptil  of 

save  ihe  cUy  from  boaibardmeot  the  treasure  $    and   perhaps  the 

by  sea  aod  land.    The  Dey  was  Dey  and  his  counsellors  took  eafe 

not  kwg  in  agreeing  to  the  teras  to  enrich  themselves  with  thets 

of  capitulatioo  o&red  hinii  and  more  portable  representatives  ef 

hostilities  were  suspended  until  the  wealth,  leaving  to  the  Freneh  en- 

morning,  that  the  conditions  might  ly  the  bulkier  riobes  in  ingots  aod 

be  espfeined  t<%  his  council.    On  mercbaadiee.  In  addition  to  whkhy 

the  6tb  of  July,  accordingly,  the  we  are  to  reckon  the  value  of  the 

oonvention  was  ratified,  and  the  shipping   and  munitions  of  war 

French  took  quiet  possession  of  captured,  including   1542  pieces 

Algiers.      The  Ihy  was  allowed  of  artillery,  and   we  shall  thus 

to  retirewitb  his  family  aod  private  have  a  total  of  60,000,000  of 

property,  to  any  plac^e  out  of  Afri-  francs,  as  the  whole  amotiDt  of  the 

ea  that  1^  might  select ;  as  also  booty  obtained  in  Algiers*    This 

were  his  Turkish  militia;  and  the  proved. amply  sufficient  to  defray 

protection  of  the  French  was  a»-  all  the  expenses  of  the  expedhisn, 

sured  to  them  all,  so  long  as  they  leaving  the  acquisition  ot  Algiefs 

remained    in  Algiers.      All  the  a  clear  gain,  in  addition  to  all  the 

other  inbabitsnts  of  the  Regency  honor  acquired  by  the  conquest, 

were  promised  security  for  their  and  all  the  advantage  gained  fay 

persons  and   property,  and  the  Europe  in  the  breaking  up  of  this 

unmolesied  enjoyment  of  their  re-  great  resort  of  African  piracy. 
Ugioo ;  and  the  General  engaged       We  have  spoken  of  this  as  a 

upon  his  honor  to  respect  their  conquest,  and  we  suppose,  nay 

women.    And  thus  the  whole  of  we  sincerely  and  earnestly  hope, 

Algiers,  after  having  so  long  been  it  will  be  considered  and  retained 

a  by-word  of  horror  throughout  as  such  by  France.     This  qnes* 

Christendom,  passed  quietly  un-  tion  occasbned  great  agitation  ia 

der  the  dominion  of  France.  that  country  prevbns  to  the  Three 

Exaggerated  reports  had  been  Days,  owing  to  the    reciprocal 

current  respecting  the  treasure  of  jealousy  of  the  French  and  £og> 

the  Regency,  which  rumor  had  lish  nations.    The  rtmior  gene* 

raised  to  the  sum  of  200,000,000  rally  received  was,  that  the  Dd» 

of  francs ;   and  immediate  search  of  VVellbgtoo  had  demanded 

was  made  for  it  on  taking  posses-  planations  of  M.  de  Polignac 

aioD  of  the  Casauba.  The  French  this  point,  and  had  received 

were  greatly  disappointed  to  find  surauces    that    France   dkt   net 

only  48,684,527  francs  in  gold  contemplate    the  subjugadoB  of 

aod  silver  bullion  or  coin,  and  Algiers  with  a  view  to  retainiiig  ic 

5,000,000  of  francs  in  merfhan-  No  doubt  can  be  entertamed,  we 

dke$  and  as  no  regular  accounts  presume,   that  such    assuraneea 

were  kept  by  the  Dey,  it  was  were  demanded   and  ^ven.    If 

impossible  to  ascertain  bow  much,  they  were,  it  only  serves  lo  show 

if  any,  had  been  xemoved  or  se-  the    pusillanimity   and   truckKag 

creted.    It  is  singular  that  noth-  spirit  of  Polignac,  or  rather  p«r» 

ing  is  said  of  any  jewels  or  pre-  haps  his  expectation  that  he  mi^ 
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tieod  the  aid  ot  WeiUngtoa  in  and  vexaiioD  to  the  Mediterrane- 

fartbering  the  arbitrary  designs  of  an  Powers  ;  and  could  not  one  of 

tbo  King.    But  ibe  very  sugge^  those  rery  Powers  tfaemseliresveA- 

tiod  of  such  a  thing,  as  the  surren-  ture  to  retain,  after  having  lawfuUy 

der  of  Algiers  in  the  event  of  its  acquired,  a  single  new  possessioo 

being  taken,  oecasiooed,  at  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterraoe- 

time,  paroxysms  of  rage  and  in-  an  ?    These  were  the  qoestions 

digaalioD  all  over  France.    What,  everywhere    asked,    when    the 

aaki  they ;  shall  Eogknd   go  on  subject  of  En^ish  bterference  b 

acquiring  one   kingdom  after  an-  this  matter  was  agitated  ;  and  the 

other  hy  fiNTce  or  fraud  in  Asia,  French  had  ample  reason  to  speak 

by  mere  trbks    of   diplomacy,  in  the  language  of  resentment 

by  engaging  in  wars  of  conquest  and  woundcHd  pride  ;  for  nothing 

oo  the  meet  frivolous  pretexts,  could  exceed  the  tone  of  overween- 

by  fomenting  disoraers  in  the  bos-  ing  self-«uffieiency,  which  charao- 

Q01  of  independent  States,  and  terized  the  remarks  of  some  of 

ifaeD  assisting  the  weaker  party  the    most    respectable    London 

with  her  arms  to  put  down  the  journals  in  reference  to  the  Alge- 

alroBger,  and  thus  usurping  ihe  rine  expedition,  except  the  similar 

cootnd  of  affiiirs,  in  short,  by  em*  tone,  which  journals  of  the  same 

pfeyiiig  every  instrument  of  art  or  political  class  are  prone  to  ennpkiy 

vwleiiee  to  bring  millions  after  in  speaking  of  the  United  States. 
miUbns  within,  the  sway  of  her       The  sim|de  truth  is,  that  Eng- 

already  ovemrown  Indian  Em-  land  has  imbibed  a  surange  idea, 

pire  ?   Can  England  do  this,  and  that  no  Power  is  ever  to  extend 

shall  not  France  attack  the  oui-  its  possessions  excepting  herself. 

kws  of  Algiers  ia  a  true  and  law-  From  the  moment  the  expeditkin 

&1  quarrel,  and  take  possession  of  to  Algiers'  began  to  be  talked  of, 

iheir  yut&f  forfeited  territory  ?  —  the  English  periodicals  displayed  a 

England  is  continually  stretching  fidgety  anxiety  on  the  subject,  that 

her  cbfiiii  of  colonies  or  factories  would  have  been  ludbrous,  but 

idbog  the  coasts  of  Africa,  where-  for  the  unfair  spirit,  and  false  prin- 

ever  aba  can   find   or  make  an  ciples  and  views,  which  it  betray- 

opening,  and    has    obtained   by  ed.     Every  obstacle  to  the  suc- 

eeaqoest  from  a  European  State  a  cess  of  the  war,  all  the  storms  of 

vast  territory  of  indefinite  extent  the  African  cbast,  the  impractiea- 

at  one  end  of  the  Continent ;  and  ble  nature  of  the  country,  the 

most  France,  to  gratify  her  grasp*  aroasing  strength  of  the  city  of 

ing  Ally,  eoodescendingly  decline  Algiers,  with  dark  forebodings  as 

to  pJanc  a  cofony  at  tlie  other  ex-  to  the  faie  of  the  poor  Freneb- 

tovroity  <^  it  ?  Nay,  should  Eng-  men,  who  were  about  to  leave 

hnd  be  justified  in  gaining  pos-  their  homes  to  perish  amid  the 

session  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  deserts  of  Barbary,-^  such  were 

ibe  Ionian  Isles,  and  thus  having  a  the  constant  topics  of  the  English 

of   stroi^  holds  as  it  were  newspapers.  '  And  of  course,  they 

the  Mediterranean,  to  fur-  said,  France  would  notpresame  to 

ber  with  means  of  annoyance  think  of  making  a  permanentcon* 
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quesi;  she  would  not  dtre  whbaut  sideration  it  is  important  toisf 

the  approbation  of  England ;  and  and  to  ail  other  commercial  nt- 

Eogland  woold  never  consent  that  tions,  that  France  should  extend 

her  rival  should  make  any  territori-  her  commerce  and  strengthen  her 

ai  acquisitions.  Perhaps  if  Charles  marine,  in  order  that    Engiaod 

X.  had  continued   in  power  he  may  never  again  recover    tbtt 

might  not  have  presumed  or  dared  oi'erwhelmi ng  maritime  ascendeo* 

lo  enjoy  the   advantages,  which  cy,  which,  prevbus  to  the  last  war, 

a  righteous  cause  and  the  fortunes  encouraged  her  to  such  extrao^ 

of  war  had  placed  in  his  hands,  dinary  abuse  of  power  in   the 

But  times  afe  now  changed ;  and  oppression  of  neutral  nations.  To 

France,  probably,  would  no  more  those,  who  remember  the  nauti- 

hear  to    any   remonstrances  of  cal  history  of  England   for  the 

England  on  the  subject  of  Algiers,  last  forty  years,   and  who  have 

than  if  King  William  should  pro-  observed  the   great  increase  and 

G^se  to  reclaim  all  that  Henry  of  prosperous  condition  of  the  French 
onmouth  gained,  or  his  son  lost,  military  marine  at  the  present 
m  the  heart  of  France  itself.  —  time,  this  will  appear  to  be  noun- 
England  manifested  the  same  important  aspect  of  the  subject, 
weakness  of  nervous  irritability  in  And  the  advantage,  which  ail 
regard  to  our  acquisition  of  the  mankind  are  to  derive  from  the 
Floridas ;  but  we  have  abided  seas  being  forever  cleared  of  the 
the  murmurings  of  her  journalists,  ][awles8  Barbary  cruisers  is  too 
with  as  little  scathe  as  they  have  evident  to  require  illustration  or 
inflicted  on  the  French  in  regard  proof. 

to  Algiers.  But  as  to  Africa,  so  long  givea 

For  ourselves,  and  as  Ameri-  up  to  the  domination  of  roving  sav- 

cans,  we  repeat  that,  in  our  con-  ages,  —  for  what  better  are  the 

ception,  not  only  France  herself  wild  Arabs? — so  long  known  to 

is  to  derive  advantage  from  her  us  only  as  the  offieina  ^enwnMi 

retaining  possession  of  the  whole  for  all  nations,  —  so  long  debar- 

territory  of  the  Regency,  and  col-  red  of  the  blessings  of  Christiani^ 

onizing  it  as  a  French  settlement,  and  of  its  handmaiden  ctviiizatioa, 

but  Africa  above  all  may  hail  it  as  what  may  not   Africa  reasonably 

the  dawn  of  her  restoration  to  the  expect  from  the  establishment  of 

advantages  of  civilization,  and  the  an  extensive  French  colony  upon 

world  in  general  have  a  right  to  her   Mediterranean  shore?    She 

view  it  as   an   auspicious  event,  may  look,   in  the  first  place,  to 

It  may   excite   the   commercial  see  the  renovation  of  a  portion  of 

jealousy  of  England,  who  is  not  the  agricultural  wealth,thepopala- 

panicularly  unwilling  to  have  the  tion,  and  the  commerce  of  ancient 

monopoly  of  ail  foreign  markets,  Mauritania.     And  when  the  Ni^* 

and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  es-  midians  have  been  tamed  by  the 

tablishing  colonies,  factories,  and  authority  of  France,  the  interior 

military  posts  along  the   coasts  of  Africa  will  become  accessible 

of  Europe  and  Asia,  Africa  and  to  the  researches  of  intelligenoe 

America.     But  for  that  very  con-  and  the  progrees  of  improvement; 
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HUierta  the  exenioos  of  beoefir       And  judging  aeoording  io  aA 
cfooe  hftYe  been  directed  to  the  the  ordinary  rules  of  human  ac- 
veatera  shores  of  Africa ;   and   tioo,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
those  exertions  faa?e  been  wasted   France  will  volunrarilj  relinquish 
10  rain  under  the  burning  skies  her  hold  on  a  conquest  fairly  ac- 
of  the  Une^  along  a  shore  fatal  quired,  and  which  it  is  for  the 
to  life  by  reason  of  the  deleteri-  general    good  of   mankind    she 
otts  qualities  of  its  climate,  and   should  retain,  when  the  strongest 
.aattid  hostile  tribes  brutified  by  con$ideratk)os  of  her  own  indi- 
the  effects  of  the  slave  trade.    In  vidual  interest  are  in  unison  with 
those    noxious   regions,   noxious  everything  but  the  hypocbondri-* 
both  morally  and  physically  speak-  acal   apprehensions  of  England* 
ing,    European    colonies    either  Here  is  a  rich  and  fertile  territo^ 
perish  of  disease,  or,  like  some  of  ry,  within  three  days'  sail  of  Mar* 
the  little  Portuguese  settlements,  seilles,  fitted  to  produce  all  those 
assume  the  hue  of  mind  and  al-  vegetable  treasures,  which  render 
roost  the  hue  of  body,  proper  to  the  West  Indies  such  a  mine  of 
the  indigenous  races.     A  broad  wealth.     France  has  been  grad- 
wtdon  of  malignant  influences  of  ually  stripped  of  one  colony  after 
every  description,  seems  to  be  another,  until  a  few  small  settle-* 
drawn   out  akmg   this  unhappy  ments  in  America  are  nearly  alt 
coast,  impenetrable  almost  to  the  she  retains.    England  has  robbed 
hopes  and   effi)rts  of  humaiiity.   her  of  her  colonial  possessions  ki 
But  place  a  European  people  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  of  the  Can- 
Barbary,      and      circumstances  adas.    She  was  compelled  Io  sell 
change.    The  deserts  of  North-  Louisiana  to  us  as  the  only  means 
era  Africa  are  a  trifling  obstacle  .of  rescuing  it  from  a  like  fate. 
to  the  approaches  of  civilizatk)n  Hayti   slipped  off  her  authority 
towards  the  centre  of  the  Conti-  during  one  of  the  fever  fits  of  the 
nest,  when  compared  with  the  Revolution.    Li  Algiers  she  may 
horrors  of  its  Adantic   border,   found  a  colony  calculated  in  some 
France  will  have  the  power,  from  measure  t9  indemnify  her  for  her 
this  vantage  ground,  to  push  the   manifold  losses  of  this  description, 
innumerable  benefits  of  European  And  the  arrangements  begun  by 
refinement  into  the  heart  of  Afri-  General  Bourmont,  and   contin* 
ca*    She  will  have  the  power,   ued   by  his  successor,  General 
and  we  trust  she  will  have  the   Clausel,  all  point  to  the  perma- 
Jaclinationi   to,  do  all   this;  but  nent  possession  of  the  country, 
vbeiber  she  has  the  inclination  or  The  Dey  was  conveyed  to  Italy 
jmM,  if  she  retains  Algiers,  the  in  a  French  ship,  and  the  Turkish 
inero  indirect  influence  of  her  troops  were  also  removed ;   the 
prCBOoce  cannot  fail   to  be  ser-  tributary  chiefs  and  local  govern- 
vieeable.    And  we  should  there-  ors  formerly  subject  to  the  Dey 
Amto  exhort  her  by  all  means  to  were  notified  that  the  French  bad 
jTwke  good   her  footing  in  Al-   assumed  the  entire  authority  of 
gieis,  even  if  it  were  not  for  her   their  late  roaster  $  and  courts  of 
0«ro  great  and  immediate  advan-  justice,  with  all  the  other  incidents 
tage.  of  regular  government,  were  es- 
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ubiished  in  due  ferniy  anihgous  agaiDst  htm  a  bodj  of  Freadi 

to  the  practice  of  the  British  in  troops,  who  took  possessioii  of  Ins 

Hindostao.      General      Clause!  capital,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 

having  discovered   a    lefractory  France.      Everything,    in  fine, 

disposition  in  the  Bey  of  Titery,  short  of  an  express  declaration  of 

a  valuable  dependency  of  Algiers  their  purpose,  indicates  that  the 

situated   in    the   interior  of  the  Government  intend  to  consult  the 

country  at  the  foot  of  Mount  At-  wishes  of  the  whole  Nation,  in 

las,    very  speedily   brought  the  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  their 

Turk  to  reason  by  despatchbg  new  conquest  in  Africa. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


FRANCE,  CONTINUED. 

C4msemieneei  of  the  FaU  of  Alters. — Minuterial  Arrangementi. 
—  State  of  Parties.  — 1%«  Ordinances.  ^  Their  Effect.  —  Pro- 
test of  Journalists.  —  State  of  the  Question. '^  Protest  of  the 
Deputies. — Police  Arrangements. 

iNTCiiLiosifCB  of  the  capture  ca,  the  Ministers  wrought  up  their 

of  Algiers  was  couYeyed  to  Tou«  courage  to  the  requisite  degree 

loD   in   about  sixty  hoars  by  a  of  strength,  on  the  faith  of  their 

steamboat,  and  thence  by  the  line  late  success  in  war,  and  resolved 

of  tel^rapbs  to  Paris,  where  ic  upon  those  memorable  infringe* 

arrived  on  the  9th  of  July.    The  ments  of  the  Charter,  which  were 

Kiag    immediately  ordered    Te  to  precipitate  the  King  from  his 

Deum  to  be  celebrated  throughout  throne.    It  is  said  that  M.  Guer-* 

France,  and  he  himself  attended  non  de  Ranville  and  M.  de  Pey- 

the  service  m  the  cathedral  church  ronnet  were  the  last  to  yield  their 

of  JV&tre  Dasne.     A  kind  of  ver-  assent  to  the  meditated  coup  tPetat. 

t^inoos  madness  appears  to  have  They   had    confidence  in   their 

seised  on  the  King,  the  Dauphin,  ability   as  public   speakers,   and 

and  the  Ministers,  from  that  hour,  were  long  disposed  to  try  the  ef- 

Eiated  with  extravagant  feelings  feet  of  discussion  in  the  Chambers, 

of  trtucnph,  they  deemed  them-^  But  M.  de  Polignac  proved  the 

selves  sore  of  the  same  easy  vie-  evil  genius  of  the  Monarchy ;  for 

tory  over  the  People,  that  they  he,  who  had  originallpr  been  akme 

had  achieved  over  the  flying  Be-  in  the  nefarious  project  of  over- 

douins  of  the  desert.     An  absurd  turning  the  constitution,  now  sue- 

confidence  in  the  support  of  the  ceeded   in  bringing  all  his  asso- 

araiy,  an  almost  insane  audacity  ciates  into  the  views  of  himself, 

of  puqjose,  an  extraordinary  de-  and  of  the  irresponsible  advisers, 

iasioo  as  to  the  spirit,  and  temper,  who  governed  the  King. 

and  power  of  resistance,  and  or-  If  they  had  been  a  revolutionary 

gaoixation  of  the  Nation,  all  con-  committee  of  old  regicides,  plot- 

qiired  to  hurry  on  the  weak  Prince  ting  the  assassination  of  Charles 

and  bis  headlong  advisers  to  swift  and   his  family,  they  could   not 

desCructKMi.    In  the  course  of  the  have  conducted  their  operatk>ns 

four  or  five  days  which  followed  with  more  of  guilty  stealth  and 

the  arrival  of  the  news  from  Afri-  elaborate  secrecy.    The  compo- 
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sition  of  the  Ordinances,  and  of  could  have  been  so  igooraot  of 
the  Report  to  the  King  or  justifi-  the  state  of  public  seotimeot  io 
cUtory  memoir  by  which  they  were  France.    The  subdivisions  of  the 
to  be  accompanied,  was  not  onlv  Natioa  were  by  do  means  of  the 
executed  by  them,  but  even  all  same   kind    with    ttx>se  of    the 
the  transcribing   was   performed  Chambers.       Opinions,    to     be 
by    them,   so   that  no  clerk  or  sure,  were  in  some  sense  repre- 
amanuensis  should  have  it  in  his  sented   by  tbe  legislative  body  ; 
power  to  divulge  the  portentous  that  is,  individuals  could  be  fouiid 
mystery.   The  Nation  was  amus*  there  of  each  of  tbe  great  classes 
ed  with  the  most  earnest  assur-  of  opinion,    which   divided   the 
ances  that  no  coup  d*etat  was  in-  Nation.     But  tbe  legislative  rep- 
tended,  DO  violation  of  the  Char-  resentation  was  far  from  exact 
ter,  nothing  like  that,  which  was  as  a  picture  of  the  relative  force 
already  fully  decided  upon  and  ar-  of  each  party,  aod  gave  do  suffi* 
ranged  in  all  its  details ;  and  these  cient  indk^atioos  of  the  existence 
assurances  were  even  extended  or  vigor  of  tbe  two,  which  to- 
to  the  foreign  Ambassadors,  who  gether  comprised  a  majority  of 
looked   with   natural  anxiety  on  the  People, 
the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs.  First  there  were  the  Ultrast 
Nay,  if  rumor  may  be  credited,  the    EmigriSf    the  Jesuits,   the 
Baron  Rothschild,  who,  by  his  Church  and  King  party,  the  il»- 
connexion  with  the  public  stocks,  tine  right  faction  :  for  factk»  it 
had  a  more  direct  interest  in  the  well   deserved  to  be  called,  as 
question  than  any  person  except  well  in  regard  of  its  violence  as 
the  Ministers  and  the  royal  fami-  the  comparative  smaliness  of  its 
ly,  was  tranquillized  by  M.  de  dumbers.    If  they  were  few  in 
Polignac  with  like  deceptive  de-  DU|nber,  they  were  desperate  and 
clarations.    Letters  of  convoca-  uncalculating  in  policy,  reckless 
tion  had  been  despatched  to  the  of  consequences  and  deaf  to  all 
Peers  and  Deputies,  summoning  argument  or  counsel.    Thejr  bad 
them  to  meet  the  3d  of  August,  built  up  their  project  of  absolut- 
In  short,  a  system  of  elaborate  ism  with  paioful    industry,    and 
Jesuitical  duplicity  and  falsehood  they  clung  to  it  with  ioexpressi- 
was  adopted  by  these  royal  and  ble  obstinacy, 
noble  felons,  to  conceal  the  con- 
spiracy until  the  appointed  time  ^    ...    YottnughiMwiefl 

arrived   for  explodiog  their  «in-      5r:;1.?*,S:l^,?2:iS:iSLfc. 
fernal    machine.'       Fortunately      The  fabric  of  their  folly, 
they  cheated  and  deluded  them- 
selves even  more  than  they  did  They  blindly  pursued  their  iofatu- 
the  Nation,  and  thus  became  the  ated  course  on  the  very  briak  of 
pitiable  victims  of  their  own  folly  tlie  precipice,  over  which  their 
aod  wickedness.  party  could  not  fail  to  be  dashed 
In  reflecting  upon  the  events  of  to*  atoms.      They  do  not  deserve 
this  period,  it  seems  difficult  to  to  be   ranked  with  the  genuiae 
understand    how  any   Ministers  Royalists,    the    sensible,    dear- 
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iieaded)  patriottc  friends  of  mon-  was  laboriously  seeking  for  the 
«rcby,  who  sought  b  vaiu  to  pre-  honors  of  Art  by  the  liberal  use  of 
serye  the  integrity  of  the  whole  the  privy  purse, — the  inspired 
pobUc  system.  These  last  were-  and  inspiring  features  of  Napole^ 
decidedly  attached  to  the  Bour-  on,  and  the  achievements  of  his 
boos  as  a  dynasty,  but  not  the  dazzling  career,  were  indepen- 
less  hostile  to  the  Ultras,  who  dent  oi  the  sickly  protection  of 
were  obrioasly  rushing  headlong  Government  patronage,  and  lived 
upon  destruction,  and  hurrying  in  the  unbought  guardianship  of 
the  King,  the  Charter,  and  them-  the  Nation.  The  Press  groaned 
selves  into  one  common  ruin.  with  histories,  menaoirs,  anecdotes. 
There  was  a  name,  a  form,  a  disquisitions,  concerning  him  and 
meiDory,  which,  in  the  latter  part  his  life  ;  and  yet  the  supply  seem^ 
of  the  reign  of  Charles,  dwelt  ed  to  fall  far  short  of  the  insatia- 
upon  every  lip,  rose  before  every  ble  demand.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
eye,  held  a  hallowed  spot  in  every  eulogy  on  his  character  was  de- 
bosom,  and  yet  was  proscribed  nounced  as  a  libel,  —  so  inade- 
by  the  Government  with  impotent  quate  did  its  praises  appear  to  the 
fury  in  aU  the  forms  of  petty  per-  craving  admiration  of  the  reading 
secution.  That  name  belonged  world  in  France.  While  the 
to  a  usurper,  •—  perhaps  to  a  ty-  (jovemment  had  no  power  to 
ram,  in  the  onodera  as  well  as  the  check'  the  activity  of  the  Press  in 
classical  interpretation  of  the  thus  ai&rdin§  exciting  food  to  the 
word»—- and  yet  his  form  was  popular  enthusiasm,  it  was  ren- 
multiplied  in  every  work  of  art  dering  itself  ridiculous  and  expos- 
and  taste,  and  his  memory  iden-  ing  its  imbecility  by  sending  po- 
tified  with  all  the  glories  and  lice  officers  to  the  distilleries  of  eau 
nieodors  of  the  Revolution,  de  cologne  with  orders  to  break 
Booqwrte  himself  was  no  more;  the  bottles  moulded  in  Napoleon's 
the  'Man'  had  perished  on  a  form,  and  persecuting  the  paper 
desert  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  stainers  who  adorned  me  hangings 
oceao ;  but  the  ^  Son  of  the  Man'  they  manufactured  with  such 
survived  ;  and  an  ague  fit  seemed  disagreeable  reminiscences  as  the 
ID  seize  on  every  fibre  of  a  Bour-  bridge  of  Areola,  the  Simplon,  or 
bon  at  the  very  thought.  While  the  Pyramids.  In  short,  it  need- 
the  inane  countenance  of  Charles  ed  but  a  careless  eye  to  see  that 
Tenth  and  the  common  place  ac-  for  once  the  Government  had 
tious  of  bb  family  were  woven  by  made  a  correct  observation  of  a 
authority  in  the  brilliant  threads  of  fact.  Bonaparte's  was  the  popu- 
the  GobeUn  looms,  or  fatigued  lar  name,  the  concentration  of 
the  pencil  of  €r£rard  andGros;  everything,  which  charmed  the 
while  Genius,  yielding  to  the  populace  of  France.  -  It  would  be* 
v€iee  of  Power,  was  vainly  striv-  wrong  to  say  that  young  Napoteon 
iug  to  immortalize  the  looks  of  had  a  visible  par^ ;  he  had  not ; 
meoy  who  possessed  an  irresistible  butthenamewasamagicalword  — 
iBiiate  alacrity  for  sinking  mto  a  potent  talTsman  among  the  lower 
obiivieD ;   irhile  the  poor  Emg  classes,  a  portion  of  the  soldiery,. 
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the  disbanded  veterans,  some  vade  the  Charter?  We  know 
men  distinguished  in  civil  aiiairs,  not,  and  they  cannot  tell,  where 
and  not  a  few  of  the  higher  mili-  they  discovered  any  grounds  of 
tary,  who  had  grown  familiar  with  confidence  whereon  to  proceed, 
victory  under  guidance  of -the  im-  A  free  Press  had  been  sounding 
perial  eagles.  But  numerous  as  the  tocsin  of  alarm  for  eleven 
the  Bonapartists  undoubtedly  months.  The  aristocracy  had  no 
were,  still  as  a  body  they  could  not  power  as  such ;  for  none  could  it 
be  considered  the  most  intelligent  nave  after  the  abolition  of  the 
members  of  the  community.  Men  rights  of  primogeniture.  The 
of  liberal  views  in  matters  of  clergy  were  divided,  unpopular. 
Government  knew  that  his  policy  and  without  influence.  A  vio- 
was  that  of  concentration,  and  of  lent  excitation  of  sentiment  per- 
course  adverse  to  freedom.  It  vaded  the  whole  country.  The 
was  among  the  Republicans  that  elections  had  proved  the  force  of 
the  active  wisdom,  talent,  and  en-  popular  right,  even  in  spite  of 
ergy  of  the  Nation  were  to  be  the  artificially  devised  system* of 
found.  Here  were  the  men  of  electoral  colleges.  All  men  felt 
1789,  true  to  their  first  love  ;  the  ready  to  act  upon  the  maxims  and 
relics  of  the  exalted  spirits  of  mono  of  a  patriotic  society,  which 
1793,  untamed  by  adyersity,  assumed  for  its  title  ^Aiie  toij  U 
clinging  in  old  age  to  the  flaUering  Cid  faidera,^  The  People  were 
visions  of  their  youth.  Above  conscious  of  their  rights,  confident 
all,  here  were  the  educated  and  in  their  power  to  sustain  them,  and 
enlightened  men  of  the  present   ready   to   do   all   and   dare   all, 

feneration,  the   mind   of  young   rather  than   submit  to  any  arbi- 
Vance,  animated  by  the  example   trary  acts  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
of  the  United  States,  looking  to  tnat     '  It  has  frequently  been  observed 
country  as  the  pattern  of  all  that   that  the  situation  and   character 
is  perfect  in  the  theory  of  Govern-  of  Charles  X.  of  France  were 
ment,  all  that  is  useful  in  its  prac-   strikingly  similar  to  those  of  James 
tical  application.     They  constitu-  IT.  of  England.      M.  de  Polig- 
ted  a  party,  —  a  powerful,   nu-  nac  might   have  taken   warning 
merous,    indefatigable    party,  —  from  this  instructive  page  in  the 
ardently    attached  to  republican   history  of  princes,  when  he  saw 
forms,  but  willing  to  dispense  with   the   readiness   of  the  people  to 
the  forms  if  they  could  make  sure   run  out  the  extraordinary  parallel 
bf  the  substance ;  temperate  and   to  lA  consummation.    In  England 
prudent   in    their  plans  as   they   Charles  I.,  by  singular   altema- 
were  patriotic  in  their  '  feelings ;.  tions  of  weakness  and  obstinacy, 
and  they  were  gradually  working   contributed  to  bring  on  the  revo- 
tbe  regeneration  of  France  by  lution  which  led  him  to  the  scaf- 
preparing  her  to  be  fit  for  the   fold ;  and  in  France  Louis  XVF., 
blessings  of  liberty.  wonderfully  like  Charles  in   kis 

In  such  a  condition  of  parties,  virtues  and  his  failings,  had  reach- 
what  were  the  indications,  which  ed  the  same  result  by  the  same 
encouraged  the  Ministers  to  in-  means.    In  FVance  as  in  England 
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wild  Utopian  schemes  of  Govern-  paring  to  dbplay  it,  that  Charles 
meot,  sanctioned  by  various  fac-  undertook  to  assume  the  swelling 
lions,  afterwards  agitated  a  coun-  port  of  absolute  power.     To  the 
try  given  up  to  the  usurpation  and  only   faithful   counsellors  of  his 
tyranny  of  legislative  assemblies,  family,  be  seems  to  have  held  the 
The  dictatorship  of  Cromwell  fol-  obsolete    doctrines    of  Leontes, 
lowed  in  England,  as  that  of  Na-  forgetting  that  this  was  the  age  of 
poleon  did  in  France,  the  military  revolutions,     constitutions,     and 
glory  and  personal  talents  of  these  equal  rights,  and  not  that  of  the 
extraordinary  men  having  proved  jus  divinum  ; 
too  powerful  for  the  public  liber- 
ties, while  no  legitimate  monarch  Why  need  we 
ever  reigned  with  greater  dienity,  ^^"^^j;  "^'^  ^^  ^^*^"  *  ^"^  '^^^^ 

or  with  a  truer  perception  Otwhat    Our  forceiiilixietigatioii !  OnrPRXRooA- 

the  internal  welfare  of  bis  country    _  ..''''^'  .    ,  ,     ,. 

required.    The  Restoration  came   C-U- »«*^"»-»-»  !•»»*»-"  "t-"! 

next ;  and  it  needs  only  the  same   Imparti  this;— -which,  if  you^  or  etupe- 
fuU  development  of  the  history  of  ^    ^**^»  .     .  .„  ^         .„ 

T       •    -V171TT     .1        u  "^    1      Or  eeeminff  lo  in  skiU,  cannot  or  will 

Xx)uis  ik  VIU.,  to  show  bow  much  ^^x  ^ 

the  one  voluptuary  resembled  the    Relieh w trath,  likens, — inform yonr- 

olher   in   his   character  and  the    w^  ?!!7/"    «„^.^x.„^„^,j,:^..    ti« 

,.  r  1  •      j^  rr«      We  need  no  more  Of  your  advice  ;—ttie 

policy  of  his  Government.     lo  matter, 

each  a  brother  had    succeeded  ;    The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on't,  is 

and  who  could  deny  that  Charles  ^^^^^^^  ^„,. 
X.  was  the  very  double  of  James 

II.     The  same  weak  unreasoning       No   reasoning,  in   fact,  could 

obstinacy   impelled   each   to   at-  turn  back  a  man,  who  had  acquir- 

tempt  the  overturn  of  the  Consti-  ed  the  obstinacy  of  anility  without 

tiition,  which   he  was  sworn  to  its  maturity  of  wisdom  or  discre- 

maintain.    Charles   X.  was   not  tion    of   character.     A    brilliant 

yet  dethroned,  for  the  climax  of  lev^e  was  bolden  at  Saint  Cloud 

hisarbitraryattempts  wastocome.  on.  Sunday,  the  25th  of  July,  at 

But  everybody  was  following  out  which  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 

tbe  analogy.     It  was  unfolded  in  net,  the  corps  diplomatique^  and 

the  jnewspapeis,  discussed  in  con-  the  habituls  of  the  royal  saloon, 

versation,  present  to  every  mind,  assembled   for   the   last  time  to 

All  the  world  seemed  to  say^to  the  grace     the    Court    of    Charles 

King;  If  you  undertake  the  siame  Tenth.     Those  who  were  in  the 

enterprise,  you  must  expect  the  secret  of  the  meditated  cottpcf'e/a/ 

same  £ite^foryour  kinsman  of  Or-  carefully  disguised  their  feelings 

leans   stands  ready  k>  play  the  under  a  cheerful   exterior;  and 

identical  part  here,  which  William  the  great  body  of  courtiers  felt 

of  Nassau  enacted  in  Edkland.  easy  amid  the  assurances,  direct 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  parties^  and  indirect,  which  were  bolden 

m  a   crisis   like  this,  when  the  out  to  them  by   the   parties  to 

whole  Nation  was,  expecting  oc-  the  conspiracy.     The  famous  Or- 

casaon  lor  oppugnation  and  pre-  dinances  were  signed  on  the  same 
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day,  after  the  close  of  the  levie,  of  the  manceuvres,  which  hare  been 

and  carried  to  Paris  by  one  of  the  practised  in  various  parts  of  the 

Ministers  to  be  inserted  in  the  next  kingdom  to  deceive  and  mi^ad 

Moniteur.     The  Keeper  of  the  the  electors  during  the  late  ope- 

Seals  himself,   M.  Chantelauze,  rations  of  the  Electoral  Colleges,' 

who  had  drawn  up  the  Report  of  it    merely    ordains    that    *  The 

which  we  have  already  spoken,  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Depart-- 

sent  for  M.  Sauvo,  the  conductor  ments  is  dissolved.*     Such  are  the 

of  the  Moniteur,  to  receive  the  words  used,   but  they  are  aJto- 

Ordinances  for  publication.     M.  gether  false  and  deceptive.     No 

Sauvo  found  M.  de  Montbel  with  Chamber  of  Deputies  then  exisf- 

M.  Chantelauze,  the  two  Minis-  ed.     Individuals  had  been  elect- 

ters  both  exhibiting  the  greatest  ed  to  be  members  of  a  fbtnre 

dejection  in   their  manner ;  and  Chamber  hereafter  to  be  organiz*- 

he  did  not  disguise  from  them  his  ed  ;    but  as  yet  there   was  no 

own  consternation,  when  became  Chamber.     The   words    of   the 

to  understand  the  nature  of  the  Ordinance,   to   speak  the   exact 

Ordinances.*  truth,  should   have  been:  *The 

Of  these  Ordinances  one  sus-  late  elections  of  Deputies  of  I>e- 

pended  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  par^ments    are     annulled;*— for 

another  annulled  the  election  of  this  and  this  only  was  what  the 

the  Deputies,  and  a  third  arbitra-  Ordinance  did,  under  the  jestttd- 

rily  changed   the  constitution  of  cal  pretence  of  exercising  a  con* 

the  future  Chambers.     The  Or-  stitutional  power  to  dissolve  the 

dinance  relative  to  the  Press  con-  Chambers, 
sisted  of  nine  articles,  which  plac-       To  comprehend  the  remaining 

ed  all  the  journals,  of  whatever  Ordinance  it  is  necessary  to  call 

kind,  under  the  strict  surveillance  to  mind  the  actual  and  past  state 

of  the  Police,  so  that  no  periodi-  of  the   laws   for  the   choice   t>f 

cal  writing  should  appear  without  Deputies.     The  Charter  provides 

authorization,  to  be  renewed  every  that,  *  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 

three  months,  and  liable  at  any  shall  be  composed  of  Depaties 

time  to  be  revoked  or  suspended,  elected  by  Electoral  Colleges,  the 

Had  these  provisions  been  consti-  organization  of  which  shall  be  de- 

tutional  in  form,  they  would  have  termined  by  the^  laws'  (art.  35); 

been  oppressive  to  the  last  degree ;  and  that  ^  Each  Department  ^MS 

but  ns  the   Charter  assigns  the  have  the  same  number  of  Depu- 

regulation  of  the  Press  to  the  laws  ties  that  it  has  bad  until  thepresettt 

that  is,  the  concurrent  acts  of  the  time*  (art.  S6).     Previous  to  the 

King  and  the  two  Chambers,  this  law  of  June,  1820,  the  number  of 

Ordinance  was  a  palpable  viola-  Deputies  hid  been  258,  all  «- 

tion  of  the  Charter.  turned  by  Electoral  Colleges,  of 

The  second  Ordinance  Is  brief  which  there  was  b«t  one  for  each 

and  pithy.     After  setting  forth  as  Department,    and   consisting    oC 
a  preamble  the  *  Being  informed   the  whole  body  of  qualified  dec<* 

^  For  OfdinuKSM,  ▼itk  aeeond  ^t,  ptg«  18Q« 
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tors,  voang  altqgjetber,  or  io  sec*-  the  Cbaniir  styled  *  Deputies  of 
liooBy  aecording  to  circumstaoces  Depai'tments'    fart.  50).      This 

11m  5  Fevrier^JSi?).    After  a  expression  would  seem  to  be  the 
ew  years'  trial  of  this  systeio,  it  true  legal  deinoociixiation  for  all 
appeared  to  operate  too  favorably   the  Deputies  collectively  ;  and  it 
for  the  democratic  principle,  and   is  thus  applied  even  in  the  Ordl- 
tbe  Hinisters   devised  the  inge-  nance  of  July  35thy  for  dissolving 
oioiis  legerdemain  of  the  dovile  the  Chamber. 
eeley  of  which  we  have  before       We  have  premised  these  ex- 
spokeo,  to  augment  the  power  of  planations  in  order  that  our  read* 
tbe  aristocracy   (Loi   29    Juiui   crs  may    fully    understand    the 
1820).    The  Electoral  CoUeees  mingled  meanness,  efBrontery,  and 
already  sabsistiog  were  sufiered  to  tyranny  of  the  Ordinance  relative 
remain    in   substance,   with  the  to   the  elections.     It  begins  by 
right  of  returning  the  258  old   providing  that,  ^  Couformablv  to 
members    as    before,    only    di-  the  articles  15, 36,  and  50  of  the 
victed   into  permanent    sections,   Constitutional  Charter,  the  Cham- 
called   Colk^es  of   Arrondisse-   ber  of  Deputies  shall  consist  only 
mems.    At  the  same  time  J  72   of  Deputies  of  Departments'  (art. 
new  members  were  added,  to  be   1 ) ;    and  that  each  Department 
choeeo  by  bodies  called  Depart-  ^sball  have  the  number  of  Depu-« 
m«mal  Colleges^  composed,  says   ties  allotted  to  it  by  the  36th  arti- 
tbe  law,  *  of,  the  electors  paying   cle  of  tbe  Constitutional  Charter' 
the  highest  tax  in  number  equal   (art*  3.)      Such   are.  the,  very 
to  tbe  ibufth  part  of  all  the  elec»  terms  of  the   Ordinance ;    and 
UHB  in  the  Department'  (art.  2),   when  we  come  to  render  these 
These  172  Deputies,  be  it  ob*  cabalistical  phrases  into  something 
served,  were  created  by  a  minis-  more  intelligible  to  us  vulgar  sub- 
terial  maomuvre  for  tbe  sole  pur-   lunary  mortals,  it  will  be  admit- 
pose  of  giving  the  nomination  of  ted,  we  think,  that  M.  de  Peyron- 
two  fifths  of  all  tbe  members  to  a  net,  the  author  of  this  Ordinance, 
select  body  of  the  aristocracy,  in   had  practised  very  diligently  upon 
tbe  hope  diat  a  small  portion  at  the  maxim  of  the  honest  diplo- 
least  of   the  other  three  fifths  matist,  who  defined  words  to  be 
wo«ild  coBtiniie  favorable  to  tbe   *  instruments  employed  for  con- 
coiin-farty,8oastbuspermaoent«  cealing  one's  meaning.'    Tbesig- 
ly    to  secure  a  majority  to  tbe  nification  of  tbe  latter  article  is, 
Miaisteis.     Of  course,  this  addi-   '  Henceforth    the    Chamber    of 
tioB   to  the  Chamber    and    the  Deputies   shall  contain  but  258 
laode  of  electing  the  additional   members ;'  thus  repealiog  the  law 
numbers,  bad    alwajts  been  ve-  of  June,  1820.     Tne  signification 
heflsmtly  censured  ky  the  liberal  of  the  other  article  is  equally  ah- 
party,  whose  influence  was  thus   struse  and  recondite,  and  is  veiled 
gm^f    abridged.       One    thing   in  a  roost  contemptible  quibble. 
more  is  to  be  remarked,  namely.  If  tlie  sentence  bad  been  worded 
that' tbe  members  of  the  elective   in  the   uroplicity  and  directness 
GhaflBber  are  in  the  language  of  of  an  honest  purpose,  it  would 
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havje    been,     '  Henceforth    the   of  candidates,  out  of  whom 
Deputies  shall  be  chosen  by  the   *  fourth  part'  should  choose  haiS 
Departmental     Colleges    alone*'   the  Deputies. 
The  singular  phraseology  actually       The    Ordinance,    of  course, 
employed  was  adopted  in  a  spirit    never  took  efiect,  and  therefore 
of  low  cunning,  in  order  to  have    is  only   important   in  a   histoii- 
it  seem  that  the  Ordinance  was   cal  point  of  view.    It  was  illegal 
but  a  restoration  of  the  Charter,    m  the  same  way  the  others  were. 
So  far  as  regarded  the  number  of  inasmuch  as  it  did  that  by  royal 
Deputies    contemplated    by  the    decree,   which  according  to  the 
Ordinance  ic  was  indeed  a  return   Charter  cooM  only  be  done  bjr 
to  the  Charter;    but  if  the  172   enacted    laws.      It  operated   in 
new  members  elected  under  the   fact  a  total  change  of  the  whole 
law  of  1820  were  all  unconstitu-   constitution    of   the    Chtflrima. 
tional,  by  whom  were  they  intro-   We  have  taken  paios  to  give  a 
duced    and    for  what  purpose?  just  account  of  the  mode  id  whiob 
Were  ihey  not  the  creation  of  the   it  was  devised,  because  this  does 
Government  ?   Was  not  their  ere-   not  appear  to  have  been  weH  un- 
ation  a   mere  trick,  a  device,  a   derstood  out  of  France,  and  oocdd 
far-fetched  expedient,  to  enable  not  be,  indeed,  without   carefiil 
the  Government  to  return  mem-   examination  of  the  pre-exiadng 
hers  favorable  to  themselves,  out  of  laws  on  the  subject.    We  riieuld 
the  ranks  and  by  the  votes  of  the    add  that  another  Ordinanee  coo- 
high  aristocracy  alone  ?  But  what   voked  the  Electoral  Colleges  ac- 
rigbt  had  M.  de  Peyronnet  to  as-   cording  to  the  new  system,  and 

,  sert,  as  he  impliedly  did,  that  the  appointed  a  meeting  of  the  new 
Deputies  dhosen  by  the  Colleges  Chambers  that  were  to  be  thus 
of  Arrofidissements,  that  is,  by  the  imconstitutionaliy  dected,  ibr  the 
whole  body  of  electors,  were  not  28th  of  September. 
Deputies  of  Departments  within  When  these  ordinances  appear- 
the  true  intent  of  the  Charter  ?  ed  in  the  Moniteur,  and  began  to 
He  undertakes  virtually  to  affirm  be  generally  known,  a^  tbinr  were 
that  none,  but  Deputies  chosen  by  read  in  the  gardens,  €V^  sod 
the  newly  invented  Colleges  of  CabineUdeLeeturejiHkhingctKid 
June,  1820,  are  Deputies  in  any  exceed  the  consternation  ifaey 
sense,  and  by  force  of  this  notable  universally  occasioned.  People 
discovery  disfranchises  at  once  all  in  general  had,  perhaps,  been  InB- 
those  electors,  who  under  the  ed  into  comparative  tranqaiUiqrt 
law  of  1817  voted  either  in  the  sttpjl^osing  that  the  great  strunie 
mass  or  in  sections,  and  under  the  would  not  take  place  until  dier 
law  of  1820  were  permanently  the  regular ineeting  of  the  Ctnai- 
prganized  into  sections.  The  hers.  They*  supposed  it  woidd 
whole  electoral  power  was  thus  be  so,  because  to^  pre8omci4the 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  fa-  King  would  act  with  some  degree 
mous  ^  fourth  part,' — les^lecteurs  of  discretion,  and  they  saw  the 
les  plus  impost, — nothing  being  manifest  advantage  to  him  in  mr- 
asstgned  to  the  other  three  fourths  ing  the  crisis  deferred  unlil  Ike 
but  the  right  of  nominating  a  list   Chambersi  should  take  some  step 
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oC  a  nolefit  or  aoreaaoBftUe  char*  principle,  have  always  been  seal- 
aeter,  so  as  to  give  a  color  of  ous  friends  of  the  popular  cauae. 
necessity  to  his  arbitrary  designs,  Vast  numbers  of  schools  and  col- 
and  tiius  make  sure  of  the  sym-  leges  frequented  by  ardent  young 
pathies  of  Europe.  They  sup-  men  thrown  loose  from  the  re- 
posed it  would  be  so,  because  straints  of  domesticity,  have  at  all 
ibey  saw  no  token  of  preparation,  thnes  furnished  JMisy  agents  bthe 
00  the  part  of  the  Ministers,  to  political  movements  of  this  re- 
enoounter  a  popular  movement,  markable  city.  A  spirit  of  liberty 
And  they  were  astounded  at  the  was  a  distinguishing  trait  of  the 
profligate  audacity  of  the  Mini»-  great  scholars  and  writers,  who 
ters,  in  thus  rooting  up  all  the  gave  celebrity  to  the  literary  de- 
dearest  bulwarks  of  the  Charter  partroents  of  the  seminaries  of 
at  once,  and  in  a  manner  as  in-  education,  to  which  we  refer.  — 
sidtiog  to  the  sense  of  the  Nation,  Cultivators  of  the  fine  arts,  men 
as  it  was  destructive  of  their  liber-  of  letters  by  profession,  from  the 
ties.  But  indignation,  a  deter-  humbler  writers  for  the  daily 
oiination  to  make  a  stand  for  their  Press  *or  the  stage,  up  to  the 
rights,  desire  of  organization,  and  great  names  of  the  Institute,  a 
a  looking  around  for  means  of  re-  host  of  men .  connected  with  the 
sisliog  the  Government,  soon  took  professions  of  medicine  and  kw, 
the  place  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  —in  short,  most  of  those,  who 
of  the  stopor  and  amazement  of  depended  upon  the  cultureof  their 
tbe  first  impresskxi.  The  leading  understandings  for  subsistence  or 
spirits  saw  that  it  was  a  crisis  for  for  fame,  were  as  a  matter  of 
boldness  not  for  caution ;  for  ac-  course  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
tion,  not  for  deKberation.  The  the  Government.  It  would  be  in- 
MWf  &etti  had  arrived.  If  a  sin-  structive  to  inquire  why  it  is  that, 
gle  encroachment  on  the  Charter  in  France,  the  intellectual  classes 
had  eome  at  a  time,  the  liberals  are  so  generally  found  on  tbe  side 
might  have  doubled  and  reasoned  of  the  public  rights.  An  Amert- 
and  cakalated,  and  wailed  for  tbe  can  would  feel  no  hesitation  in 
next  blow,  before  making  a  de-  saying  that  it  was  the  homage  of 
immstratioR  themselves ;  but  here  reason  to  the  cause  of  liberty ;  a 
was  a  sheet  of  the  Moniteur,  French  Ultra  would  be  driven  at 
abolishing  the  Charter  as  it  were  least  to  admh  that  the  Bourbons 
in  a  poagraph,  —  here  were  the  must  have  played  the  game  of 
guarantees  of  the  public  liberty  despotism  badly,  to  have  driven 
d»bed  out  at  once  by  a  single  Trom  them  all  the  enthusiastic 
bold  sweep  of  the  ministerial  hearts,  all  the  brilliant  geniuses, 
sponge : — and  the  emei^ency  left  all  the  cultivated  tninds  of  a  Na- 
ao  alternative  to  the  Natk>n  but  tion,  which  had  nearly  worshipped 
abvery  or  civil  war.  They  could  tbe  iron  sceptre  of  Napoleon. 
not  Imilate  which  to  choose.  But  remarkable  as  it  is  that  a  vast 
Paris  contains  an  extraordina-  majority  of  the  classes  we  have 
ly  propbrtton  of  ioteHigent  resi-  described  siiould  have  been  fouqd 
denis,  wbo^  by  education,  taste,  or  ripe  for  Revolotkm,  it  is  more  so 
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I  hat  the  great  pn^rietors,  the  ex-  lict  such  as  the  aa»>oiaiioQ  caUed 

tensive  manufacturers,  the  wealthy  '  Aide  toi,  le  Ciel  I'aidera,'  ibmed 

capitalists,  should  have  embraced  to  aid  the  liberal  party  'm  the  late 

the  same  cause,  with  a  certainty  elections;— others  of  a  aecvet 

of  encountering  great  hazards  in  a  nature,  which  had  been  aimiog  ai 

pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  the  higher  objects,  and  had  veiled 

probability  of  sustaming  immense  their  very  existence  in  mysteiy  to 

losses.     Such,  however,  was  un-  avoid  the  visitation  of  the   bvfs* 

doubtediy  the  fact ;  and  when  we  We  know  not  how  far  the  events 

add  to  ihe  individuals  already  de-  of  the  Three  Days  may  have  been 

signaled,  the  commif ,  the  disband*  planned  and  settled  bmrehaiid  bjr 

ed  soldiers  of  other  days,  and  so  the  leading  liberals ;  bat  there  is 

forth,    men    who  are   generally  every  reasoo  to  believe  that  reais- 

better  informed  than  the  ordinary  tance  was    deliberately  decided 

^Inmrgeois  of  a  European  city,  upon,    and    all    feasible    meaos 

'  we  snail  6nd  a  most  imposing  ag«  adopted  to  make  that  resiatanoa 

gregate  of  intelligence  on  the  side  efiectuaL    If  the  liberals  actually 

of  the   popular  interest   at  this  possessed  the  Comiti  DincUmr^ 

emergency,    without    reckoning  which  afflieced  the  wiseacres  of 

those  veteran  politicians  by  pro-  the   ^uottdienme  so  much,  now 

fession,  who,  in  the  Chambers  or  certainlywas  the  time,  and  here  ibe 

elsewhere,  &xed  the  atteotbn  of  |>roper^ere  for  calling  ell  its  en* 

all  France.  ergies  inio  action.    We  shall  see 

The  publieation  of  the  Ordiaaa*  hereafter  that  the  leading  flaem**- 

ces  was  the  signal  to  the  trusted  bers  of  the  party  did  not  ahriak 

men  of  the  liberal  party  to  confer  from  any    responsibility,    which 

on  the  measures,  which  it  bebov*  armed  resistance  to  the  Goveni- 

ed  them  to  adopt  in  self-defence*  ment  might  involve. 
Fortunately  they  possessed  means       On    Monday,  however,   little 

of  organisation,  which,  if  less  per*  occurred  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 

feet  than  the  catenation  of  ftureotM?  Ministers  to  the  fatal  st^  they  bad 

by  which  the  Government  were  taken.    The  Government  neither 

accustomed  to  act,  were  yet  soffi-  saw  nor  anticipated  the  civil  war, 

ciently  complete  for,  all  the  pur-  that  was  to  burst  upon  them  die 

poses  of  the  occasion.     Many  of  next  day.    Distuibaoeea,  groaps 

the    Deputies    were  aheady  in  of  obstreperous  students,  possiUy 

Paris,  either  because  they  resided  a  fusillade  of  the  mob, — tbey 

there,  or  as  having  arrived  in  an-  deemed  this  the  utmost  thateould 

ticipation  of  the  coming  session,  occur.     But  they  strangely  mie- 

Couriers    were  despatched  into  cakolated  the  character  of  the 

the  country  to  General  La  Fay-  hour.      Unfortoaately    for    the 

ette,  M.  liifitte,  and  other  influ-  Government,  the  enterprise  and 

eniial  men,  who  were  near  enough  capitaf  of  the  country,  as  we  have 

to  be  accessible.    It  is  said  that  just  remarked,  ranked  with  the 

patriotic   societies  facilitated  the  liberal  party.     So  much  of  that 

adoption  of  concerted  measures,  enterprise  and  thatoapkal,  as  was 

some  of  these  societies  bemg  pub-  embarked  in  newepepers  or  prist* 
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ing  esiabK&liments  of  aoy  kind,  tod  outrages,  upon  the  Hotel  of 

felt  the  illegal  acts  of  the  GoTern-  Foreign  Afiairs  on  the  Boulevards, 

meat  dtreetly*      The  Ordinance  where  M,  de  Polignac  raided, 

rekdYe  to  the  Press  was  impor-  and  upon  the  Hotel  of  the  Minis-' 

taott  as  an  invasbn  of  the  right  of  ter  of  Finance,  occasioned  so  lit- 

publishing  ^opinions  given  by  the  tie  serious  anxiety,  that  the  King 

Charter ;  but  it  was  also  impor-  and  the  Dauphin  went  to  Ram^ 

tarn,  as  destructiye  to  a  large  and  bouillet  to  hunt  the  next  day,  as  if 

profitable    branch    of    industry*  nothing  peculiar  had  transpired* 

The  printers,  and  other  workmen       Meanwhile  the  editors  of  nub^ 

connected  with  the  Journals,  were  lie  journals,  —  on  whom  the  band 

at  once  stripped  of  employment  of  despotism  bad  fallen  more  im<^ 

bjr  the  Ordinance,  and  let  loose  mediately,  —  ivhose  property  was 

upon  society  ready  for  any  des*  abolutely  annihilated  by  an  arb^ 

perale  act.     *  My  friends,'   said  trary  decree  of  the  Government, 

one  of  the  great  publishers,  ^  th$^  ^^  performed  an  act  of  indepen-^ 

Press  is  abolished  today  ;   I  can-  dence  and  patriotism,  called  ibr 

not  give  you  work  any  longer  \go  to  be  sure  by  the  circumstances  of 

ask  ii  frem  four  good  King.^  the  case,  but  still  every  way  boa-' 

But  the  situation  of  the  printers,  orable  to  the  parties.     A  portkm 

tbos  sent  abroad  into  the  streets  of  them  having  conferred  togeth* 

upon  a  terrible  missbn  of  insur-*  er,  agreed  upon  a  Joint  Protest 

rection,  exhibited  only  a  small  against  the  unconstitutional  Ordt-*^ 

part  of  the  evil.    Either  from  a  nances.    This  remarkable^  paper^ 

just  apprehension  of  the  efiect  of  whk^h   is  dated  July  3^th,  and 

the  Ordinances,  or  oo  purpose  to  originally  made  Its  appearance  ii^ 

foment  disorder,  discounts  at  the  the  J^atianal^  is  not  only  interests 

Bank  were  stopped,  and  the  great  ing  in  respect  of  its  eifect  at  the 

noanufacturers     dismissed    their  time,  but  also  as  presenting  a  con-^ 

workmen  and  shut  up  their  eatab-  densed  view  of  the  legal  objec-^ 

lisbments,  probably  giving  to  their  tions  to  the  Ordinances  i  and  we 

workmen  the  same   consolatory  therefore  transfer  it  to  our  col^ 

ad^e,  which  the  printers  had  re«*  umns  entire,  as  follows  >-- 

ceived.    Now  when  we  consider       ,   ,     , 

ttol  Park  and  ite  faubourg,  co^-  ^lL'^,^''«7^^i^'^'^U.l 

tains  a  numerotn  manufacturmg  would  b^  Tioltted,  that  «  an^  d'itst 

populatbn,  we  shall  estimate  the  wouW  be  struck.  The  good  senge  of  the 

V_V  1  ^  r  I.*  u  J  public  refused  to  believe  it.    Mmisten 

revoJutiOnary  force,  which  a  SUd-  repelled  the  euppoeitioii  ae  a  calumny. 

den    onforeseen  cessation    of  all  Nevertheless,  the  Moniteur  has  at  last 

work,  occasioned  by  an  illegal  act  P^Wished  those  memorable  Ordmances 

^  ,      r^  ^  1         .  which  are  the  most  dannff  violation  or 

or  the  Ciovernroent,  must  place  in  the  laws.    Legal  government  is  there. 

ibe  hands  of  agitators  ;»  and    by  fore  interrupted,  and  that  of  fwce  haa 

Mch  men  we  j|baU  see  it  Whs  that  °T,rre  ri^tion  wh.r.in  we  «..!.. 

fbe  Mtlle  of  the  Three  Days  was  eed,obedienee  oeasesto  be  a  dntj.  The 

foliefat.     But  the  unarmed  mobs,  cjUzens,  who  are  first  caUed  upon  to 

•^uTLk  aIam^  ^^^ri^^^A  ;»Poma  An  obey,areEditor8  of  Joumals :  it  devolves 

Which  atone  a(^peared  m  Fans  on  ^  ^^^  to  give  the  first  example  of  re. 

Meoday,  aWiougb  they  commit*  awtuiM  to  authority,  which  hMdiveiM 
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itMlfof«.l«g»lcte«oUr.    TUreMonsy  aUeitibUah,Uwtin  t^ijigiaffiwtu^ 

on  which  they  relj  are  ftuch,  that  aim-  Press  and  the  electoru  organiutionithe 

plj  to  state  tn«in  suffices.  laws  afone,  — •  that  is  to  saj,  the  Klig 

*  The  mattets.  to  whioh  the  OrduMUit  and  the  Ohamhen— >ean  have  p9ir«r  te 
ces  promulgated  this  morniog  relate,  are  determine. 

among  those  whereon  the  royal  authority  'Today,  then,  the  Oovemmeiit  has 

has  no  power,  aceording  to  the  Charter,  nolated  legality.      We  am  >tiepewiA 

to  deoiae  aloDe.    The  Ubaiter  deekree  from  yielding  it  obedience.    We  ahaU 

(Art.  8)  that  the  French,  in  a0kirs  of  the  endeavor  to  publish  our  papers  withoat 

Press,  shall  conform  themselves  to  the  asking  the  authorization  required  of  vs. 

laww;  it  does  not  say,  to  ordinanoes.—  We  enall  nee  all  poesihle  exertioaa  that 

The  Charter  eays  (Art.  3^  that  the  or-  todav  at  least,  thejr  shall  be  delivered  to 

ganization  of  the  Electoral  Colleges  shall  all  France.    This  is  what  our  ^utr  as 

be  regulated  by  laws ;  it  does  not  say  by  citizens  requires,  and  we  idiall  Mm  it 

ofdinanees.  *  U  ia  not  for  us  ta  poiAi  out  ta  tke 

'  Hitherto  the  Crown  itself  has  recog»  Chamber,  illegally  dissolved,  the  duties 

nised  these  articles :  It  has  never  thought  which  it  has  to  perform.    But  we  may 

of  arming  itself  against  them,  either  with  be  permitted  to  suppUoale  the  OefMKtiea 

a  pratanded  cooatitneat  power,  or  with  in  the  name  of  Franae,  to  rest  on  thor 

the'  power  falsel^r  attributed  to  Art.  14.  evident  right,  and  to  resist  with  all  their 

In  fact,  at  all  times  when  circumstan-  power  the  violation  of  the  laws.  Their 
ces  of  an  alleged  serious  nature  hare  right  ia  aa  dear  aa  thai  wlwraaB  «t 
seemed  to  the  Crown  to  demand  modifi-  stand.  The  Charter  dedares  (Art.  50) 
cations  eitherin  the  administration  of  the  that  the  King  may  dissolve  the  Cham- 
Press  or  in  the  electoral  system,  it  has  her  of  Deputies ;  but  that  be  may^  do  this 
had  recourse  to  the  two  Chaabeia.  —  it  is  neaessary  the  Chamber  aiimild  iMva 
When  it  was  deemed  requisite  to  modify  been  aseembled,  and  constituted  a  Cham- 
the  Charter,  in  order  to  establish  the  ber,  and  indeed  that  it  should  have  pur- 
septennial  election  and  integral  renewal  sued  a  line  of  eondoet  calling  fir  tia 
of  l>epQties,  the  Crown  had  reeooiaanol  disaolmtion.  But  nntil  it  aaaembh|a,  until 
to  itself  as  the  author  of  the  Charter,  it  is  constituted  a  Chamber,  there  is  noth- 
but  to  the  Chambers.  ing  but  elections,  nothing  but  returns  of 

*  Royalty,  therefore,  has  of  itself  re-  members  elect  Now  tte  Charter  na* 
cegniaed  and  aotad  opon  these  artiolet  8  where  says  thai  the  King  has  power  to 
and  36,  and  has  not  arrogated^  with  res-  annul  the  election! ;  and  Oie  Ordinanoes 
pect  to  these,  either  a  constituent  au-  published  are  therefore  illegal,  because 
thority,  or  a  dictatorial  authority  which  they  undertake  to  do  what  tne  Chatter 
nowhere  exists.  does  not  anthotiia. 

The  tribunals,  which  have  a  right  of  <  The  Deputies  elected,  and  convoked 

interpretation,  have  solemnly  aeiiiow*  for  the  thiin  of  August,  are  therefore 

lodged  the  same  prineiplea.    The  Cour  well  and  truly  claolea  and  oonvaked.  — 

Royale  of  Paris  condemned  the  publish-  Their  right  today  is  the  same  aa  it  was 

ers  of  the  Breton  Subscription  as  authors  yesterday.     France  implores  them  to 

of  an  outrage  on  the  Government.    It  remember  It.    Whatever  they  can  do 


considered  the  anppoaition,  that  Govern-  ia  maintain  this  right,  it  ia  tneir  duty 

ment  would  employ  the  authority  of  or-  to  do. 

dinanees  where  the   authority   of  law  'The  Government  has  this  day  lost  the 

only  is  admissible,  as  an  outrage.  eharacler  of  legality  which  oommands 


'  Thus  the  formal  testa  of  the  Charter,   obedienae.    We  reaiat  it  in  what  con- 
the  practice   hitherto   fdlowed  by  the    cems  us.    It  rests  with  France  to  j' 
Crown,and  the  decisions  of  the  tribunala,   how  fkr  her  resistance  shall  extern 


*  The  names  of  the  courageous  and  patriotia  citisena,  who  thus  plaoed  them- 
selves in  the  firont  of  resistance  to  arbiteary  power,  belong  to  history.    The  de- 
claration is  signed  by 
MM.  Gav^,  oondaetos  of  the  /faUtuuUf 

Thiers,  Mifnet,  Carrel,  Chambolle,  Feysae,  Albert,  Stapfer,  Dubodiet, 

RoUe,  editors  of  the  XfaUonaL 
Lerouz,  conductor  of  the  GlobB. 
De  Guiiard,  editor  of  the  Globe. 
Sarrans,  jun.  conductor  of  the  Omrrier  des  Electeur9* 
B*  Dejean,  editor  of  the  GMe, 
Gayet,  MoosMtte,  editaiw  of  the  OMt. 
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We  know  not  if  the  annals  of  which  faabttiial  deference)  and  the  • 

bialery  contain  a  more  noble  and  actual  possession  of  power  threw 

spirited  act  of  temperate  redama-  .  arotmd  the  poakien  of  the  King, 

tioo  against  the  naeasnres  of  arbi-  Confident  in  the  justice  of  their 

tmy  power  than  this.     For  it  is  cause,  they  had  the  moral  great- 

to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  ness  to  proobim  to  the  People,  in 

the  declaration  of  delegated  agents  the  language  of  one  of  their  num- 

in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  a  com-  ber,  that  the  body  politic  was  dis- 

munity  represented  by  them :  nor  soired  by  the  voluvtary  act  of  the 

the  manifesto  of  a  convention,  or  King,  and  that  by  his  attack  on 

congress,  or  any  other  oi^aaiaed  the  Charter,  France  was  replaced 

body  of  men.     It  is  a  dignified  in  the  provisional  situation,  from 

exposition,  made  by  private  in-  which  it  bad  been  raised  in  1814, 

dividuals,  of  the  illegality  of  the  by  the  adoption  of  the  fundamen- 

administrative    proceedings,    by  tal  law  of  the  State.  The  declar- 

wfaicirtbey  are  personally  a^riev-  ation  of  the  editors,  b^ing  widely 

ed  ;  and  in  thus  much  is  entitled  cireulated  and   universally  read', 

to  signal  praise.    But  it  is  also  a  gave  a  character  of  legalized  vio- 

courageous  exposition  of  the  ille-  *lenoe  to  the  movements  of  the 

gality  of  the  Government  itself ;  Parisian    populace.       It    called 

and  in  this  respect  demands  the  upon  them  not  to  violate  but  to 

gratitude  of  all  France,  and  the  uphold  the  laws ;  not  to  levy  war 

admiration  of  the  friends  of  liber-  against  the  Government,  but  to 

ty  throughout  the  world.    These  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 

high-minded  journalists  bad  bold-  eonstitutk>nai  Government,  against 

ly  lifted  up  the  veil  of  illusion,  the  traitorous  acts  of  those,  by 
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>   whom  it  was  admbistered  for  the  *  The  right,  as  well  as  the  dutf  , 

time  being.     Wliether  those  indi-  of  assuring  the  maintenance  of 

viduais  were  Kings  or  Ministers,  itself,  is  the  inseparable  attribute 

it  mattered  not ;  for  the  time  had  of  Sovereignty.    No  governmeot 

arrived  when  the  divine  right  of  on  earth  could  remaia  standing,  if 

the    People   was  recognised   as  it  had  not  the  right  toprovide  fisK* 

paramount  to  the  divine  right  of  its  own  security.     Thb  power 

princes,  the  former  being  coeval  exists  before  the  laws,  because  it 

and  coextensive  with  creation  and  is  in  the  nature  of  things.    These 

created    men,    the    latter  being  are  maxims  which  have  in  their 

secondary    to,    and    dependent  favor  the  sanction  of  time,  and  the 

upon,  the  first,  —  less  entided  to  assent  of  all  the  publicists  of  £a- 

the  prestige  of  antique  venerable-  rope. 

ness,  less  fortified  by  reliance  on  '  But  these  maxims  have  an- 

the  wide   spread  foundations  of  other  sanction  still  more  positive, 

universal  application.       French-  that  of  the  Charter  itself.    Tbe 

men  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  14th    article   has  invested  your 

royal  vassals ;  they  had  exchang-  Majesty  with  a  sufiicient  power, 

ed  that  condition  for  the  higher  not  undoubtedly  to  change  our 

one  of  citizens  governed  by  a  institutions,    but    to    consolidate 

Constitutional  Charter.      While  them  and  render  them  more  sta- 

they  admitted  that  the  Executive  ble. 

was  authorized  to  compel  their  'Circumstances  of  imperious 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  hnd,  necessity  do  not  permit  the  exer- 
they  at  the  same  time  maintained  cise  of  this  supreme  power  to  be 
that  they  had  a  right  to  compel  any  longer  deterred.  The  roo- 
his  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  ment  is  come  to  have  recourse  to 
land.  And  the  declaration  of  measuies,  which  are  io  the  spirit 
the  editors  called  upon  the  Nation  of  the  Charter,  but  which  are  be- 
to  uphold  the  Charter  and  the  yond  the  limits  of  legal  order,  the 
laws  by  justifiable  resistance  to  resources  of  which  bave  been  ex- 
the  usurpation  of  the  Head  of  the  bausted  in  vain.' 
State.  These  extracts  set  forth  two 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  grounds,  then,  as  justifying  the 
editors  deny  that  the  Crown  pos-  Ordinances,  luimely,  the  text  of 
sessed  any  constituent  authority,  the  Charter  and  certain  other 
or  any  general  authority  by  the  considerations.  The  article  re- 
Charter,  to  sanction  the  Orainan-  ferred  to  is  in  these  words :  *Tbe 
ces.  They  allude,  in  these  pas-  King  is  the  supreme  chief  of  the 
sages,  to  the  Report  of  the  Minis-  State,  he  commands  the  forces  by 
ters,  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  sea  and  land,  declares  war,  coo- 
accompanying  the  Ordinances,  eludes  treaties  of  peace,  alliaoce, 
This  document  is  an  elaborate  at-  jand  commerce,  names  to  all  em- 
tempt  to  justify  the  Ordinances,  ploymeots  of  pubFic  admiojstra- 
by  general  reasonings  on  the  tenor  tions,  and  makes  the  regtdatunu 
of  the  Charter.  It  concludes  in  and  ordinances  necessaqi  for  the 
the  following  words :  eateetUion  of  the  Imm  eind  the 
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trfety  of  the  State.*    In  addition  consolidation  of  tbem,  and  a  ren*' 
lo  the  remarks  made  in  the  Dec*  dering  them  '  more  stable.'    But 
laralion  of  the  editors  concerning  rojal  interpreters  of  constitutions, 
the  ezfraordinarj  power  just  dis-  and   royal     expounders    of   the 
covered  by  the   Ministers   in  the  grounds  of  royal  authority,  have 
mystical  words  of  this  article,  we  an   incorrigible   antipathy  to   the 
may  observe,  that  the  meaning  they  golden  maxim   of  doing  as  they 
give  It,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  would  be  done  by,  and  to  suffer- 
established    construction    practi-  ing  others  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
caHy  received  by  the  Crown,  and  the  general  rules  of  construction, 
formally  pronounced  by  the  tribu-  which   they  apply  to  their  own 
nals,  but  is  so  extravagant  in  itself,  case.     And   if  anything   can  be 
and  so  inconsistent  with  the  whole  certain  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
spirit    and  many  express  clauses  Constitutional  Charter,  it  is  that 
of  the  Charter,  that  we  can  hard-  the  royal  authority  in  making  or- 
ly  believe  the  Ministers  were  sin-  dinances  shall   keep  in  view  the 
cere  in  appealing  to  it  for  sanction,  execution  of  the   laws  and    the 
It    was   a   mockery  of  common  safety  of  the  State,  as  coincident 
sense   to   do   so.      In   fact,  the  and  inseparably  associated  objects. 
Ministers  themselves   admit  that  To  suppose  that  the  King,  upon 
the    article   gives   no   right    '  to  his  own  estimate  of  the  exigency, 
change  the    institutions'  of  the  can  repeal  or  change  the  laws  of 
country,  but  '  to  consolidate  them  the  land,  nay  act  in  defiance  of  the 
and   render  them  more   stable.'  Charter,  is  to  make  him  at  once  an 
But  while  the  distinction  asserted  absolute  instead  of  a  constitution- 
in  this  admission  is  altogether  im-  al  monarch.     If  there  was   any 
aginary,  the  very  terms  of  the  ad-  clause  in  the   Charter   which   so 
mission  go  upon  a  false  assumption  placed  the  King  above  the  Char- 
of  the  facts.     For   who  *can  be  ter  and  the   laws,  that   he  might 
so  regardless  of  truth  as  to  pre-  change  both  whenever  he  thought 
tend  chat,  for  the  King  to  under-  the  safety  of  the   State  required 
take  the  entire  reorganization  of  it,  the  Charter  itself  would  have 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  co-  been  a   nullity ;    for  of  what  use 
ordinate  branch  of  the   Govern-  could  it  be  but  as  a  fixed  limita- 
ment,  is  no  *  change  of  the  insti-  tion  of  the  powers   and  rights  of 
tutions^  of  France?    If,  anterior  the  component  elements  of  the 
to  the  Three  Days,  the  Chamber  State,  including  as  well  the  King 
of  Deputies  had  assumed  to  alter  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  nay  be- 
the  line  of  succession,  or  had  even  fore  all  and    above  all  including 
undertaken  to  negotiate  a  treaty  the  King  ? 
of  alliance   with  some  insurgent       In  the   newspapers   and  other 
nation  struggling  for  constitutional  publications  of  the  ministerial  par- 
privileges,  we  fancy  the  Chamber  ty,  much  had  been  said,  previous 
would  hardly  have  escaped  with  to  the  publication  of  the  Ordinan- 
tbe  excuse,  that  this  did  not  con-  ces,  of  the  nature  of  the  principle 
stitute  a  '  change  of  the  institu-  on  which  the  Charier  is  founded. 
tioDs'  of  the'  country,  but  only  a  Men  had  not  forgotten  .that  when 
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tfae  imperial  throne  was  declared  de-Mai,  he  proceeds :  '  For  these 
vacant  by  the  Conservative  Sen-  causes,  we  have  voluntarilj  and 
ate,  it  was  ofiered  to  Louis  XVIII.   in  the  free  exercise  of  our   royal 
upon  conditions,   namely,  on  his  authority  granted,  as  we  do  hereby 
accepting  the  ConstitotionatChar-  grant,  make  concession  and  octrai 
ter,  which  they  proposed  as  the  to  our  subjects,  as  well  for  us  as 
basis  of  the  new  order  of  things,  for  our  successors,  and  forever,  of 
By  a  series  of  tricks,  —  which  in  the  Constitutional  Charter  which 
private  individuals  would  be  con-  follows.'     Now  many  of  the  diort- 
sidered  highly  dishonorable,  but  sighted    subjects    of   absolutism 
which  hereditary  Kings  we  sup-  were  found  stupid  enough  to  con- 
pose  are  privileged  by  blood  and  tend  that,  as  the  Charter  was  a 
birth   to   practise,  —  and  by  the  voluntary   grant,   concession,    or 
countenance  of  the  Cossacs  and  octroi  of  royal  authority,  the  same 
sundry  other  congenial  apostles  of  royal  authority  might  reclaim  and 
liberty  encamped  in  sight  of  the  resume  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
Tuileries,  —  Louis   was  enabled  it.     They  forgot  that,  if  it  was  a 
to   evade   compliance  with    the  voluntary  grant,  yet  it   was  ex- 
conditions  of  his  restoration   to  pressly  made  forever  ;  that  his 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors*     He  Most  Christian  Majesty  had  sol- 
found     it    necessary,     however,  emnly  sworn  to  maintain  it  invio- 
to  do  something ;  and  we  frankly  late ;  and  that  if  the  Crown  saw 
admit  that   he     did    much    for  fit  to  resume  this  grant  thus  made 
France,  in  the  Charter  of  June  foreyer  and  sanctioned  by  oath, 
4th,  1814.     But  in  the  preamble  the  Nation  were  of  course  reio- 
to  the   instrument  be  takes  care  stated  in  the  political  condition  of 
to  make  the  most  offensive  reser-  March,  1814,  when  they  were  a 
vations  concerning  his  personal  free  People  with  a  crown  to  be- 
authority,  the  source  of  his  power,  stow, — with  this  material   diflbr- 
and  its  actual  extent.    It  is*  Louis,  ence,  that  then  the  deliberations 
hy  the  grace  of  Ood  King  of  of  the  People  were  overawed  by 
France      and      Navarre,'     that  the  invading  host  of  the  victorious 
speaks.  It  is '  Divine  Providence'  Allies,  and  that  now  France  would 
that  has  recalled  him  to  his  States;  be  herself  again,   free  in  her  re- 
tbat  is,  Divine  Providence  acting  solves,  mighty  in  her  purposes, 
directly  and  for  his  personal  bene-  and  answerable  only  to  the  all  jost 
fit,  not  through  the  intervention  of  God  of  nations  for  her  sovereign 
the  national  will,  nor  for  the  good   and  irremovable  decision, 
of  the  Nation.    Accordingly,  after       In  truth,   the  Ministers,   coo- 
suitable  reflections  upon  the  liber-  scions  of  the  weakness  and  iinten- 
al  spirit  of  the  Louises,  the  Philips,  ableness  of  any  ground  of  juatifi- 
and  the  Henrys,  who  had   gone  catkin  for  the  Ordinances  within 
before  him,  and  his  own  disposi-  the  Charter,  very  frankly  appealed 
tioo  to  consult  the  temper  of  the  for  sanction  to  a  certain  transcen- 
times ;  and   finding  a  precedent    dental  power  existing  *  before  the 
for  free  institutions  in  the  assem-  laws ;'  and   professedly  stepping 
blies  of  the  Champs-de-Mars  and  '  beyond  the  limits  of  legal  order, 
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called  ID  aid  the  '  supreme  power'  than  phfiicalforce.  The  People 
of  soTereigDtyy  growing  oat  of  the  were  therefore  justified  in  saying, 
^  oature  of  things.'  This  was  that  the  (Sovernment  had  ceased 
certainly  frank  and  fair,  Whatever  to  possess  the  character  of  legality, 
might  be  deemed  of  its  policy,  which  commands  obedience,  and 
wisdoui,  or  justice.  The  Minis-  that  die  body  politic  was  in  fact 
ters  openly  soared  above  tbe  low-  dissolved,  to  be  reconstructed, 
ly  regions^  the  humble  terra  fir-  after  its  elements  had  once  more 
QUI  c7  the  Charter,  into  the  clouds  passed  through  the  fiery  trial  of 
and  darkness  of  the  *  nature  of  civil  war.  Thus  it  was  impos- 
things '  They  avowedly  took  sible  to  mistake  the  true  nature  of 
for  their  authority  in  issuing  the  the  crisis,  that  was  pending  over 
Ordinances,  not  the  powers  and  the  destinies  of  France* 
rights  held  by  the  Crown  under  By  their  Protest  against  the  Or- 
die  Charter,  but  the  power  and  dtnances,  and  the  publication  of 
right  of  usurpation  for  the  pur*  it,  the  editors  of  the  daily  journals 
pose  of  making  his  authority  more  rendered  themselves  individually 
stable.  But  in  doing  this  they  responsible  for  the  declarations 
should  have  remembered  that  the  contained  in  the  paper  to  which 
power  and  right  of  revolution  on  they  affixed  their  names.  It  was  a 
tbe  part  of  the  People  corres-  noble  example;  and  it  was  soon  fol- 
pooos  to  the  power  and  right  of  lowed  by  the  Deputies,  who,  with 
tisurpadoD  on  the  part  of  the  the  journalists,  were  the  individu- 
Crown.  In  abandoning  tbe  Char-  al$  immediately  affected  by  tbe 
ter,  therefore,  the  Ministers  con-  Ordinances.  The  Protest  of  the 
verted  Charles  into  a  King  de  Deputies,  which  will  be  found  in 
faeto  instead  of  a  King  de  jure  ;  another  place  (part  2d,  p.  184)  did 
and  ceasing  to  be  King  dejurei  he  not  make  its  appearance  on  the 
could  expect  to  continue  King  de  same  day,  but  it  was  equally  clear 
fadOf  only  by  hazarding  the  ven-  and  strong  as  to  the  unconstitution- 
ture  of  a  civil  war,  and  submitting  ality  of  the  Ordinances, 
the  hereditary  rigfais  of  the  Bour-  However  much  in  earnest  the 
boos  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers  might 
sword.  In  vohmtarilv  breaking  .  be,  the  declarations  of  the  jour- 
his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Charter,  nalists  and  the  liberal  Deputies 
he  absdved  his  subjects  from  their  showed  that  these  were  not  less 
correlatwe  oath  of  allegiance,  and  so.  It  only  remained  to  see,  in 
each  party  to  the  social  compact,  the  appeal  to  force  which  was  ap- 
the  iing  and  the  nation,  now  proaching,  which  of  the  two  par- 
stood  upon  their  respective  natural  ties  was  to  be  convicted  of  treason ; 
r^ls,  or  upon  what  the  philoso-  for  it  depended  on  the  award  of 
phwalM.deChantelauzedenomi-  victory  to  decide  whether  the 
nates  power  derived  from  ^  the  King  or  his  People  should  bear 
nature  of  things,'  which  we  take  the  shame,  and  incur  the  forfeits, 
to  signify  nothing:  more  nor  less,  of  treason, 
when  translated  from  the  Olympi-  In  the  course  of  this  day  the 
an  dialect  of  these  dii  mMrei^  Police  had  not  been  idle,  aldiough 
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its  operations  were  confined  wttb-^  sword  canes,  wfaicb  tbej  ffeurisb' 
in  the  sphere  of  its  appropriate  ed  in  the  air  with  cries  of  *  Vitt 
functions,  and  the  troops  were  not  la  Charter  /'  and  as  night  closed 
called  to  its  aid.  The  two  oh*  iui  crowds  of  artisans  and  others 
jects  of  the  gendarmerie  during  made  their  appearance,  betiring 
the  day  had  been  to  check  the  sword  canes,  Undgeons,  or  pie- 
circulation  of  the  journals,  and  to  tols.  But  civH  war  had  not  jret 
prevent  the  concentration  of  citi-  come.  These  incidentd  were  on* 
zens  in  the  walks.  An  Ordinance  ly  indications  of  the  more  excked 
under  the  hand  of  M.  Mangin,  state  of  public  feeling,  which  tlie 
Prefect  of  Police,  was  promnlga-  least  struggle  between  the  citizens 
ted,  and  posted  on  the  walls  in  all  and  the  authorities  would  infalli- 
parts  of  the  city,  prohibiting  the  biy  engender.  The  Parisian  pop^ 
circulation  of  any  printed  writing,  ulace  were  now  in  the  sitaatioo  of 
which  did  not  bear  the  names,  the  baited  anknai  in  the  lists^  who 
and  so  forth,  of  its  author  and  foreseeing  a  desperate  engage" 
printer,  and  also  providing  that  ment  about  to  arrive,  lashes  hmi-' 
any  proprietor  of  a  reading  room,  self  into  a  fury  by  pawing  the 
cafe  or  the  like,  who  furnished  earth,  tossing  his  bead,  and  utter- 
his  customers  with  papers  printed  tog  muttered  cries,  the  piP^iiraor» 
contrary  to  the  Ordinance  of  July  of  a  mad  encomiter  wrth  his  ter' 
25th,  should  be  prosecuted,  and  mentors.  The  tumukuaiy  ffOOp» 
his  establishment  closed.  The  of  reckless  young  men,  who^  ib  a 
Police  went  further ;  and  under '  great  city  like  Paris,  are  not  apt  to 
pretence  of  suppressing  disorder-  be  slow  to  emb.r^C^  9Mcb  occasions 
ly  asdemblies,  caused  the  coffee  for  the  development  of  their  super* 
houses  and  reading  rooms  to  be  abundant  animal  spirits^  and  wba 
cleared  of  visHers,  and  places  of  now  thronged  the  streets  with  the 
refreshment  and  amusement  to  be  watchwords  of  Liberty,  Law,  and 
shut  up,  including  the  theatres,  the  Charter  upon  their  lips,  need- 
Gendarmes  patroled  all  the  ed  but  little  added  stimulus  aad 
streets  and  places  of  public  resort,  organization  to  be  (Converted  iota 
watching  the  movements  of  the  an  insurrectionary  civic  army,  ripe 
citizens,  and  anxiously  interpos*  for  deeds  of  courageous  seUf-de-^ 
ing  to  check  any  tendency  to  votion.  Apprehensive  that  the 
popular  ebullition.  The  general  immediate  circulation  of  the  Or- 
symptoms  of  sedition  and  thrdat-  dinances,  and  of  the  comments  of 
ened  disturbance,  together  with  the  journalists  thereon,  would  have 
the  strong  feeling  of  anxiety  which  the  same  effect  in  the  provinces, 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  com-  that  it  had  in  the  capital,  in  wak- 
munity  and  men  of  all  opinions,  ing  the  People  to  a  slate  of  ai- 
led to  the  closing  of  several  shops  most  phrenzied  excitement,  the 
and  public  buildings ;  and  the  Police,  it  is  affirmed,  took  steps 
galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  to  arrest  the  journals  at  the  Posi 
shut  at  an  early  hour.  Young  Office.  But  the  Government  had 
tradesmen  paraded  the  streets  all  along  found  the  Press  to  be  a 
towards    evening,    armed    with  terrible  antagonist  to  their  designs  j 
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mtA  tbeir  final  assuih  upon  it  was  vdU  and  of  the  Caurrier  Franfais 
the  signal,  as  we  shall  presently  were  desirous  to  issue  their  pd- 
see,  for  the  opening  of  the  war-  pers,  but  found  that  the  master 
iare  of  the  Three  Days.  printers  whom    they  employed, 

Thus  ended  Monday  the  26th  intimidatedfby  the  threats  of  the 
of  July.  During  the  night  no  Police,  refused  to  execute  the 
events  ofmuch  consequence  trans-  printing.  The  Journal  du  Com- 
wed;  nor  on  the  morning  of  merce  speedily  obtained  a  decree  of 
^Tuesday  bad  a  revolution  yet  ap-  one  of  the  Courts  in  the  following 
parently  commenced.  What  sig-  words : —  ^  Considering  the  Ordi- 
nalifled  the  early  part  of  that  day  nance  of  the  King  of  the  25th 
was  the  procedure  of  the  Gov-  relative  to  the  Press  has  not  been 
emment  in  regard  to  those  re-  promulgated  according  to  tlie 
iractory  newspapers,  which  per-  forms  prescribed  by  the  Ordi- 
sisted  in  making  their  appearance  nance  of  the  27th  of  November, 
without  the  authorization  required  1826,  and  that  of  the  18th  of 
by  the  new  Ordinance.  It  will  January.  1817  :  We  order  M. 
be  conceived  that  the  MonitHir^  Selligue  to  proceed  to  the  com- 
tbe  Quoiidienne^  the  Oazeite  de  position  and  printing  of  the  Jour^ 
France^  and  other  ministerial  jour-  nal  du  Commercey  which  b  to  ap- 
nals,  readily  put  on  the  trammels  pear  tomorrow.'  A  decree  of  the 
which  they  were  commanded  to  same  tenor  was  directed  to  M. 
wear.  One  opposition  journal,  Plassau,  printer  of  La  France 
^e  JUeaager  det  ChambreSf  fol-  J^ouveUe.  The  conductors  of  the 
lowed  their  example.  *  Strong  in  Courrier  Franpais  addressed  a 
ourconsciences  and  our  principles,'  circular  to  their  subscribers,  stat- 
say  the  editors,  '  we  have  thought  ing  the  controversy  with  their 
that  an  opposition  journal  was  still  printer  as  the  reason  why  their  pa- 
necessary,  not  to  discuss  acts  per  did  not  appear.  — '  The  dis- 
which  we  will  not  characterize,  pute,' say  they, 'has  been  referred 
and  which  under  present  circum-  to  the  tribunals.  We  shall  em- 
stances  we  cannot  discuss,  but  to  ploy  all  legal  means  to  make  our 
collect  facts,  to  give  them  to  the  right  triumph ;  but  we  shall  not 
public,  and  to  rectify  tliem  if  they  apply  for  a  license,  which  would 
should  be  disfigured  by  the  minis-  -  seem  to  imply  our  submission  to 
terial  journals.'  But  the  senti-  acts,  which  violate  the  Charters  . 
ments  and  intentions  of  the  great  the  laws.'  Although  no  decision 
body  of  the  liberal  editors,  as  pro-  was  had  upon  this  case  until  the 
claimed  in  their  Protest,  would  next  day,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
not  permit  them  to  enter  into  com-  anticipate  the  strict  succession  of 
promise  with  usurped  authori-  events,  and  to  introduce  here  the 
ty  ;  —  and  they  resisted  in  various  remarkable  judgment  of  the  Tri- 
ways,  according  to  the  different  bunal  of  Commerce,  as  follows : 
circumstances  in  which  they  hap- 
pened respectively  to  be  placed.         '  Considering  that,  by  an  agree- 

The  conductors  of  the  Journal  ment  between  the  parties,  Gaultier 
du  Commeretjoi  Im  France  JhCour  Laguionie  had  bound  himself  to 

28^ 
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print  for  the  editors  of  the  journal  openfy  countiecMtDciog  and  uphoM** 

entitled  tbe   CourrUr  FranpaU^  ing  the  citiaens  in  their  plana  of 

and  that  all  agreements  tewfuUjr  acting  in  open   defiance  of  the 

made    should    be    carried    into  royal  authority,  and  thus  comoNH 

effect,  it  is  in  vain  that  M.  GauU  nicating  the  character  of  full  and 

tier  Laguionie  would  avoid  a  com-  perfect  legality  even  to  vkJeoce, 

pliance  with  bis  engagements,  on '  if  it  should  be  committed  in  sel^ 

the  ground  of  a  notice  from  the  defence  against  any  Ytolence  on 

Prefect  of  Police,  enjoining  on  tbe  part  of  the  Crown^     In  fine, 

him  obedience  to  the  Ordinance  the  tribunals  had  declared  that  a 

of  tl)e  2dth,  which  Ordinance  be-  revolution  would  be  lawful, 
ing  contrary  to  the  Charter  could       Reverting,  then,  to  the  mora* 

not  be  obligatory,  either  upon  the  ingof  Tuesday,  we  find  the  Tea^, 

sacred  and  inviolable  person,  of  the  ^f^aro,  amd  the  JVcUiomii  ap* 

tbe  King,   or  upon   the  citizens  pearing  without  a  license.    The 

whose  rights  it  attacks:  —  Con*  National  and  the  Temps^  espe* 

sidering  farther  that,. according  to  cially,  by  means  of  weU  devised 

the  forms  of  the  Charter,  ordinan-  secret  arrangements,  were  printed 

ces  can  only  be  issued  for  the  and  published  in  spite  of  tbe  vigi- 

purpose  of  executing  and  main-  lance  of  the  Police.     They  were 

taining   the-  laws,   and   that   the  issued  gratuitously  at  their  respeo- 

above  Ordinance  on  the  contrary  ttve  offices,  and  in  the  same  ¥ray 

would  have  the  effect  of  violating  distributed  in  various  quarters  of 

the  provisions  of  the  law  of  July  the   city.      The    conductors    of 

28th,  1828:  —  the  Tribunal  or-  these  two  papers,  who  had  been 

dains  and  decrees  that  the  agree-  distinguished  for  their   zeal  and 

ment  between  the  parties  shall  be  courage,  professed  a  determination 

carried    into  effect,   and   conse-  to  defend  themselves  and   their 

quently  condemns  par  corps  Gaul-  premises  by  force,  if  any  violence 

tier  Laguionie  to  print  the  Cour^  should  be  offered  by  the  agents  of 

rier  Frangais  within  twentyfour  the    Government.      Crowds    of 

hours,  and  in  case  of  his  failure  so  people  thronged  thrir  doors,  to 

to  do  reserves  the  right  of  the  edi-  whom  they  threw  out  their  pa- 

lor  to  sue  for  damages,'  be.  -  pers,   with   injunctions  to   every 

individual   to   take   up   anas   in 

These  decisions  of  ilie  courts  defence  of  his  country.     Young 

upon  the  Ordinance  complete  the  men   ran   through   the    gardens, 

singular  picture  of  illegality  pre-  distributing     tlie     JVoh'oiial    or 

sented  by  the  operations  of  the  the  'temps  to  the  eager  multitude 

infatuated  King.     The  decisions,  around,  who  formed  into  groups 

which  we  have  given  an  account  to  hear  read  aloud  the  ardent  ap- 

of,  embrace  the  whole  question  at  peab  to  their  patriotism  contained 

issue;  for  the  ground,  on  which  in  those  free-spirited  journals.    In 

one   of  the  Ordinances   is   j)ro-  this  way,  information  concerning 

nounced  unconstitutional,  applies  the  Ordinances,  and  the  views  of 

equally   to    each   of   the   other*  the  liberal  party  thereon,  came  to 

Here    therefore    we     have    tbe  be  much  more  universally  circu- 

couris    of  justice    directly    and  lated   on   Tuesday   tlian    it   had 
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beea  the  day  before ;  for  tbat|  the  face  of  crowds  of  excited 
wbieb  had  beea  previously  knowo  spectators,  who  cheered  on  the 
ooly  to  particular  classes  of  per*  printers  to  stand  for  their  interest 
soos,  was  now  thoroughly  under-  and  their  rights,  and  who  regard- 
stood  by  all  Parts.  ed  the  scene  as  what  it  really 
Out  of  these  bold  proceedings  was,  an  outrageous  invasion  of 
of  the  editors  of  the  National  and  private  property  at  the  mere  law- 
the  Ten^  grew  tlie  first  occasion  less  will  of  a  tyrant.  Every  looker 
for  resort  to  actual  force*  Sev-  on  regarded  the  case  as  his  own, 
eral  hours  elapsed  after  the  dis-  and  left  the  spot  full  of  indigna- 
tribution  of  their  papers,  before  tion  against  the  King,  the  Minis- 
the  Ministers  decided  what  steps  ters,  and  all  their  subordinate 
to  take.  At  length  about  noon  a  agents,  considering  their  conduct 
Gomniissary  of  Police  with  a  strong  as  no  better  than  robbery  or 
ibrce  of  gendarmes,  mounted  and  housebreaking,  and  fully  resolved 
on  foot,  attacked  the  office  of  the  to  second  the  editors  and  printers 
National  in  the  Rue  Saint  Marc,  in  manful  defence  of  the  Charter. 
They  denunded  admission,  but  Already  the  Police  were  begin- 
were  refused,  while  copies  of  the  ning  to  be  satisfied  that  their  ef- 
joomal  were  thrown  out  of  the  forts  had  now  become  of  no  avail, 
windows,  and  distributed  before  in  oppositkm  to  an  entire  People ; 
the  eyes  of  the  gendarmes  them-  for  although  they  had  orders  to 
selves.  At  length,  these  men  arrest  the  conductors  and  editors 
broke  open  the  doors,  seized  on  of  newspapers  for  subscribing  the 
the  types  and  other  materials,  and  celebrated  Protest,  in  the  disor- 
seot  the  chief  redacteur  to  prison,  der  and  confusion  of  the  time  they 
leaving  a  guard  of  mounted  offi-  found  it  wholly  impracticable* 
cers  near  the  spot.  The  same  Well  might  one  of  the  patriotic 
things  took  ))lace  at  the  o&ce  of  editors  say,  in  a  circular  to  his 
the  Temps.  In  addition  to  which  subscribers  :  *  Between  right  and 
k  13  said  that,  finding  it  difficult  violence  the  struggle  cannot  be 
to  break  into  the  doors  of  the  lat-  protracted,  and  we  shall  soon  see 
ter  office,  the  commissary  sent  for  our  national  fla^  unfurled.'  The 
various  smiths,  who  refused  to  aid  Press,  in  short,  had  done  its  duty 
him  in  picking  the  lock ;  and  he  unflinchingly,  in  early  protesting 
was  obliged,  at  last,  to  call  for  against  the  illegal  proceedings  of 
one  of  the  itiyrmidons  of  the  pri-  the  Government,  in  calling  upon 
aoos,  whose  business  it  was  to  the  People  to  maintain  their 
rivet  the  chains  of  the  galley-  rights,  and  in  setting  the  first  ex- 
slaves.  These  operations  took  ample  of  resistance,  of  self-sacri- 
up  several  hours,  in  obe  of  the  fice,  and  of  defiance  of  tyranny 
most  frequented  parts  of  Paris,  in  and  usurpatbn. 
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The  Thru  Days.  —  Military  ArrangemenU*  — Marmoni.  —  The 
Garrison,  — Ditpenion  of  the  People.  — J^ight  of  Tutsdof.  — 
The  Citizens  arm  on  fVedneeday. — Marmont^s  Pftifi#.-^.OqMi- 
taixon  of  the  Citizens.  —  Movements  of  the  Troops.  —  Confiiti  si 
the  Hdtel  de  ViUe.  —  Retreat  of  the  Troops.—  Tie»r  Condmct. 
— Barricades  Thursday.  —  The  Polytechnic  School.  —  Positiom 
of  the  Garrison.  — •  Combats.  —  Capture  of  the  Louvre. «—  Evac- 
uation of  the  Tuileriee  and  of  Paris.  —  Conduct  of  the  People. 
—  Their  Losses. 

It   18  one  of  the  remarkable  the  GroverDmeot  to  prevent  a  civil 

facts  conDected  wiib  the  Revolu-  war,  or  to  succeed  in  it  if  it  should 

tion   of  the  Three  Days,   that,  break  upon  them  in  spite  of  their 

when  the  Ministers  were  about  to  preventive  exertions, 
undertake  the  overthrow  of  the       In  the  Moniteur  of  Wednesday, 

Charter,— -when  they  might  and  the  28th,  appeared  an  Ordinance 

should  have  known  the  temper  conferring  the  military  command 

and   spirit  of  the   Nation,  —  no  of  Paris  upon  Marshal  Marmont, 

military  preparations  of  any  sort  Due  de  Raguse,  dated  Sunday, 

were  made,  but  everything  went  the  25th.     But  it  is  said  the  Or- 

on  in  the  blind  confidence  of  un-  dinance  was  antedated  ;   and  at 

doubting  security.     Like  the  stu-  any  rate  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 

pid  ostrich,  who  is  said  to  plunge  day,  the  27th,  M.  de  Raguse  was 

her  head  in  the  sand,  and  imag-  wholly  uninformed  of  the  condi- 

ine  she  has  escaped  her  pursuers  tion  of  afiairs ;  for  he  was  actually 

because  she  has  voluntarily  blind-  stepping  into  bis  carriage   at  St 

ed  herself  to  them,  Charles  the  Cloud  to  make  an  excursion  into 

Tenth  rested  tranquil  in  the  royal  the  country,  when  his  aide  inform- 

idleness  of  his  nature,  under  the  ed  him  of  the  disturbed  state  of 

fancied  sbeher  of  his  own  benight-  Paris  the  evening  before,  and  thus 

ed  ignorance.  Hence  it  was  that,  prevented  his  departure.     About 

until  Tuesday  morning,  two  days  noon  of  that  day  he  was  sent  for 

after  the  Ordinances  were  signed,  by  the  King  and  invested  with  the 

no  arrangements  were  made  by  command,  which  he  actually  en- 
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tered  upon  at  the  Tuileries  a  few  veterans,  capable  at  any  time  of 
hours  afterwards.  These  facts  affording  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
appeared  in  evidence  in  the  se-  .  men  at  a  day';s  notice,  and  dWell- 
quel,  when  the  Ministers  were  ing  in  a  city  peculiarly  fitted  by 
broogbt  to  trial  before  the  Peers'  its  style  of  construction  to  be  the 
for  issuing  the  Ordinances.  .  theatre  of  civic  warfare.  And  yet 
The  exact  state  of  the  military  had  the  Ministers  possessed  any 
force  at  the  disposal  of  Marmont  forethought  for  the  occasion,  troops 
is  also  well  ascertained  by  infor-  were  to  be  had  in  abundance  at 
mation  derived  from  different  Saint  Denis,  Sevres,  Vincennes, 
sources.  It  consisted  of  the  Versailles,  and  other  places  near 
Guards,  troops  of  the  Line,  and  Paris,  sufficient  in  number  to  have 
others  to  the  amount  of  about  balanced,  if  not  overcome,  the 
twelve  thousand  men.  The  extemporaneous  levies  of  the  citi- 
Guards  were  composed  in  the  zen-multitude. 
outset  of  three  Swiss  regiments  of  When  Marmont  arrived  in  Pa- 
infantry,  having  eight  battalions  ris,  the  necessiQr  for  prompt 
and  three  thousand  eight  hundred  measures  for  repressing  distur** 
men  ;  of  two  regiments  of  caval-  bances  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
fy,  having  eight  squadrons  and  had  become  urgent..  Immense 
ei^t  hundred  men ;  and  of  an  crowds  of  the  laboring  classes 
artillery  force  of  twelve  pieces  were  collected  in  the  region  of  the  ^ 
served  by  one  hundred  and .  fifty  Palais  Royal  and  of  the  Tuileries, 

men.    There  were  four  regimentd  and  near  the  hotels  of  some  of 

VI  ?bf  xjiue,  wilii  cievcii   P?t^r  lue  iviinisieib,  wijG,oill!9-^P  ^^'^" 

ionsy  and  four  thousand  four  hun-»  ed    only    with    bludgeons    and 

dred  men,  who  almost  immedi*  stones,  treated  with  utter  contempt 

ately  professed  themselves  neu-  all  the  efforts  of  the  Police  for 

tnHj  and  who,  if  they  did  not  aid  their     dispersion.        The    gen- 

tfae  People,  were  certainly  of  little  darmes  rode  up  and  down   the 

or  no  service  to  the  King.   There  streets  and  squares  to  no  purpose ; 

were  also  eleven   companies  of  they   were   everywhere   insulted 

FusiKenSidentaires  or  VeieT2Lns,  and  reviled.     The  citizens  had 

consisting  of  one  hundred  men  now  closed  their  shops,  and  an 

each,  who  gave  up  their  arms  to  overwhelming  multitude  of  men, 

the  cidzens  instead  of  opposing  all  animated  with  the  same  hatred 

them;     and  the    Gendarmerie,  of  the  Government,  and  openly 

horse  and  foot,  one  thousand  three  proposing  the  most  daring  acts  of 

hundred  strong.     Ofall  this  force,  resistance,  inundated  the  streets 

only  the  Guards  and  part  of  the  in  that  most  frequented  quarter  of 

Gendarmerie  can  be  considered  the  city.     Thus   far,   it  is  true, 

efiective,  amounting  to  about  six  they  were  only  a  mob;  but  they 

thousand  men,  on  whom  Marmont  were    gradually  changing    their 

bad  to  depend  to  meet  the  whole  character,  and  their  reiterated  at- 

populadon  of  Paris,  a  brave  and  tacks  upon  the  Hotel  Wagram  on 

martial   people,  vehemently  ex-  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  the 

cited,  many  of  them  discharged  official  residence  of  M.  de  Polig- 
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nac,  must  have  taught  the  Pre-  Bourdeaux,  near  the  TuUerieSylMtt 

mier  that  what  he  saw   was  do  was  so  closely  pressed  upon  and 

transient    ebullition   of    popular  pelted  with  stones,  tiles,  and  other 

heat.     Accordingly,  at  half  past  missiles,  as  to  be  lield  in  check 

four    o'clock    in   the   afternoon,  for  a  while.     On  the  other  hand 

Marmont  issued    his  orders    to  the  Guards  endeavored  to  make 

get  the  troops  under   arms,  and  way  by  riding  among  the  people 

bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  and  stri)cing  them  with  the  flat  of 

hastily  marched  to  the  Place  du  their  sabres.    At  this  point  the 

Carrouseljthe  Place  Louis  Quinze,  firing  commenced,  and  it  is  singu- 

and  the  Boulevards.     The  regu-  lar  enough  that  the  first  shot  was 

lar  troops  were  then  for  the  first  fired  by  an  Englishman.      This 

time  called  upon  to  take  part  in  man,  whose  name  is  said  to  have 

the  passing  events.  been  Foulkes,  lodged  at  an  Sng- 

It  being  now  late  in  the  after-  lish  hotel  at  the  corner  of  Rue 

noon,  and  an  hour  when  the  great  des  Pyramides  and    Rue   Saint 

thoroughfares  of  Paris  are  always  Honor^ ;  and  as  the  detachment 

full  of  people,  the  crowd  continu-  endeavored  to  pass  be  k>aded  a 

ed  to  increase  by  the  influx  of  fowling  piece  and  discharged  ii 

citizens   into  the  narrow  streets  against  them  from  the  windows* 

near  the  Palais  Royal,  until  these  The  soldiers  fired  a  volley  in  re^ 

became  wholly  impassable.    The  turn,  which   killed  the  Bnglisb- 

Police  having  endeavored  in  vain  man    fipd    two    other   persons, 

to  open  ^  eommunicatioQ  by  dis«  Meanwhile  another  and  a  stroogef 

persine  tha  m/^u   j»».o-.*^o*i  *Ua  detachn^^*^^  ^^  •^"S'ht  *hi»  Ri|* 

Miistance  of  troops.  In  fact,  one  Saint  Honor^  by  the  Rue  de 
of  the  gendarmes  had  already  I'Echelle,  who  were  also  arrested 
been  killed  by  the  citizens.  Here*  in  their  progress  by  the  mass  of 
upon  small  detachments  of  the  people  accumulated  in  the  Rue 
Guard  were  sent  to  clear  the  Saint  HonorA  between  the  two 
streets,  and  preserve  order  in  the  detachments.  Here  was  the  firat 
Vicinity  of  the  Palais  Royal  espe->  example  of  a  barricade,  which 
cially,  as  apprehensions  began  to  was  formed  on  the  sudden  by  over- 
be  entertained  that  the  citizens  turning  an  omnibus^  one  of  the 
would  break  open  the  shops  of  the  long  coaches  which  ply  from  one 
gunsmiths  and  armorers,  which  part  of  Paris  to  another,  end 
abound  in  that  region,  and  possess  placing  it  across  the  street.  Be- 
themselves  of  arms.  It  appears  hind  this  off-hand  entrenchment, 
that  die  pieces  of  the  troops  form-  the  citizens  received  the  summons 
ing  these  detachments  were  not  of  the  Guards  to  surrender,  and 
generally  loaded,  and  that  they  answered  it  only  with  a  shower  of 
had  orders  to  conduct  themselves  tiles  and  pavement  stones.  Al 
with  moderation  and  temper,  and  length  the  troops  forced  the  bar- 
not  to  fire  unless  they  were  fired  ricade,  and  after  two  discharges 
upon  by  the  people.  One  small  m  the  air  fired  the  third  tiuse  upoo 
detachment  endeavored  to  de-  the  people,  and  finally  drove  th^n 
bouche  by  the  Rue  du  Due  de  slowly  along  the  street*    Other 
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detachments,  sent  to  the  Palais  law,  in  riding  down  the  unruly 
Royal,  and  further  up  towards  badauds  o(  Pms, 
the  Bourse,  fired  repeated  volleys  The  incidents  of  this  day  af- 
upon  the  people,  killing  a  few  and  forded  to  each  of  the  parties  en- 
wounding  many.  Thus  by  reit-  gaged  some  valuable  lessons,  but 
erated  attacks  on  the  crowds  of  the  insurgent  citizens  alone  seem 
unarmed  men,  and  especially  by  to  have  turned  them  to  profit. 
charges  of  cavalry  along  the  nar-  What  should  even  then,  at  the 
row  streets,  encountered  onlv  by  opening  scene  of  civil  war,  4iave 
stones,  glass,  tiles  and  so  forth,  taught  the  King  to  recede,  and 
thrown  from  the  houses  or  from  revoke  the  obnoxious  Ordinances, 
among  the  mob,  the  multitude  was  the  conduct  of  the  troops  of 
was  gradually  thinned  off  early  the  Line.  Surely  tlie  Ministers 
after  night-fall ;  and  at  eleven  could  not  in  reason  hope  to  sue- 
o'clock  the  troops  returned  through  ceed,  with  all  the  nraral  force  of 
sOent  and  deserted  streets  to  their  France  against  them,  and  all  the 
quarters.  physical  force,  also,  except  a  few 
In  these  incipient  operations  of  thousand  men  of  the  Garde 
the  military  several  things  deserve  Royale.  Yet  that  such  was  the 
separate  attention.  The  citizens,  prospect  before  them,  they  might 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  not  have  inferred,  if  they  had  used 
yet  armed,  in  the  proper  sense  of  their  understandings,  from  the  in- 
tj)e  word;  they  had  no  fire-arms,  cidents  of  Tuesday.  For  at  this 
or  anyfbiog  to  resist  the  attack  of  time  the  troops  of  the  Line  plainly 
the  cavalry  or  other  regular  troops;  evinced  their  disposition  to  frater- 
fbr  sticks,  sword-canes,  or  even  nize  with  their  fellow  citizens 
pocket  pistab  were  but  poor  against  the  Crown.  A  detach- 
means  of  combating  with  soldiers  mentof  the  fifth  regiment  of  the 
armed  to  the  teeth.  In  fact,  the  Line,  which  was  marched  into 
citiieDS  fought  with  the  stones  and  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  was 
other  misflles  found  on  the  spot,  greeted  with  cries  of  good  will 
and  with  nothing  else.  They  by  the  people  assembled  there, 
were  therefore  a  mob  of  rioters,  and  thus  early  engaged  not  to  fire 
not  a  revolutionary  militia.  Still  upon  them  if  ordered.  Nor  does 
it  seems  that  the  usual  ceremony  it  appear  that  any  of  the  troops  of 
of  aummooiog  them  to  disperse  the  Line,  on  service  this  day, 
by  the  mtervention  of  the  civil  co-operated  to  any  purpose  with 
nu^istnte,  preparatory  to  a  charge  the  Guard . 
of  troops,  was  wholly  omitted.  Nevertheless,  Marshal  Mar- 
Qiiafif  ab  incepto  tciis  ad  Jinem.  mont,  misled  by  the  apparent  suc- 
Tbe  Ministers  had  embarked  in  a  cess  of  the  first  day's  operations, 
desperate  attempt  to  revolutionize  and  finding  the  city  in  a  tranquil 
the  Government,  and  abolish  all  state  in  the  evening,  wrote  to  the 
the  guaranties  of  liberty;  and  King  in  the  most  encouraging 
they  did  not  trouble  themselves  language.  M.  de  Polignac,  on 
particalarly    about  the  forms  of  the  contrary,  ahhough  he  is  said 
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to  have  participated  in  the  delii-  and  the  armorers*  shops,  would 
sion  of  the  Marshal,  look  a  very  inevitably  be  plundered  before 
peculiar  step  in  view  of  all  the  the  morrow  ;  and  that  the  Arsen- 
circumstances.  Polignac  gave  a  al  and  the  powder  magazine  o( 
dinner  that  evening  to  the  mem-  Deux  Moulins  should  he  properly 
bers  of  the  Cabinet,  who  sat  down  guarded  to  preserve  them  from 
to  the  council  table  at  the  Hotel  the  same  fate.  But  the  good  ge- 
Wagram  under  the  protection  of  nius  of  the  Nation  prevailed,  and 
a  battalion  and  of  several  pieces  of  lulled  the  Commander  in  Chief 
artillery.  It  was  an  extraordina-  and  the  Ministers  into  inaction  as 
ry  time  to  join  in  festivities,  when  fatal  to  their  cause  as  it  was  ex- 
civil  war  was  breaking  out  around  traordinary. 
them  in  consequence  of  their  vio-  Some  characteristic  incidents 
lalion  of  the  Charter;  and  they  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  terraina- 
must  have  felt  like  a  band  of  ted  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
conspirators,  partaking  of  Cati-  Desirous  to  expel  the  guard  sta- 
line's  bloody  cup,  —  humani  cor^  tioned  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse 
pons  sanguinem  vino  permix-  they  had  set  fire  to  the  e:uard 
turn.'  At  the  close  of  this  their  house,  a  small  wooden  building; 
last  official  feast,  they  signed  and  when  the  firemen  came  to 
an  ordinance  declaring  Paris  in  a  extinguish  the  flames,  they  siif- 
state  of  siege,  and  giving  up  its  in-  fered  themselves  to  be  disarmed 
habitants  to  the  horrors  of  martial  by  the  mob.  During  the  evening 
law.  It  needed  only  this  final  act  the  citizens  exhibited  in  this 
of  tyranny  to  fill  the  measure  of  square,  and  elsewhere  in  the  city, 
their  infamy  and  fatuity,  thus  to  the  body  of  a  man  killed  by  the 
consign  over  the  capital  of  the  discharge  of  the  guards  in  the 
Kingdom  to  military  violence,  Rue  Saint  Honore,  inciting  each 
suspending  the  operation  of  all  other  to  vengeance  by  the  view 
civil  authority  within  its  limits.  —  of  their  murdered  compatriot. 
But  as  to  the  Parisians  them-  They  then  proceeded  to  destroy 
selves,  such  an  ordinance  fell  the  lamps  which  lighted  the  city, 
harmless  at  their  feet ;  for  they  thus  signifying  as  it  were  the  end 
had  already  renounced  the  Gov-  of  legal  order.  It  is  to  be  re- 
ernment  from  which  it  emanated,  membered  that  the  lamps  of 
and  no  longer  felt  as  if  they  could  Paris  are  suspended  from  ro|>€S 
gain  or  lose  by  decrees,  when  stretched  across  the  street,  where- 
they  were  fixed  to  try  the  issfie  of  of  such  terrible  use  was  made  in 
arms.  And  yet  the  Ministers  the  former  Revolution.  By  the 
rested  content  with  the  empty  destruction  of  the  lanterns  llie 
menace  of  an  ordinance,  instead  narrow  avenues  of  Paris  wei-e 
of  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  given  up  to  darkness  and  mysterv, 
citizens  from  obtaining  arms  and  and  the  populace  were  left  to  the 
ammunition.  It  was  represented  secure  prosecution  of  their  plans 
to  the  Government  that  the  scat-  of  preparation  for  the  decisive 
tered  guard  houses  about  the  city,    movements  of  the  ensuing  day. 
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Hie  dcizensy  as  we  have  seen,  tions,  where  they  could  easily  be 
retired  od  Tuesday  eveBing,  and  read,  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of 
left  the  streets  in  such  apparent  the  ordinary  journals.  The  toe- 
tranquillity,  that  Marshal  Mar-  sin  was  sounded,  summoning 
mont  was  completely  deceived,  every  man  to  arm  for  bis  coun- 
Bm  everything  was  changed  be-  try,  and  to  aid  in  ejecting  the  odi- 
fore  the  troops  left  their  barracks  ous  Bourbons  from  the  power 
the  next  morning.  The  National  they  had  obtained  by  foreign  force, 
Ghiard  and  the  tri-colored  flag  and  now  dishonored  by  their  ty- 
reappeared  together  on  Wednes-  ranny ;  and  the  multitude  came 
day,  and  armed  partisans  sue-  pouring  in  from  the  faubourgs,  to 
ceeded  to  the  mobs  of  the  day  swell  the  masses  furnished  by  the 
before.  Early  in  the  morning,  swarming  streets  of  the  city.  It 
or  during  the  night,  the  armorers'  was  not  long  before  the  trader- 
shops  had  been  entered,  the  de-  men  of  the  royal  &mily  took  down 
tacbed  guard-houses  had  been  the  royal  arms  from  their  doors 
ptondered,  the  Fuseliers  S6den~  to  deprecate  the  fiiry  of  the  armed 
iaires  had  given  up  their  arms,  citizens,  and  their  example  was 
the  Arsenal  had  been  captured,  followed  by  the  notaries  and  other 
die  theatres  had  made  a  distribu-  legal  functionaries,  whose  offices 
tion  of  muskets  and  other  arms,  exhibited  the  badges  of  royal  au- 
and  ^be  magazine  of  Deux  Mou-  thority.  In  fact  the  insignia  of 
lins  had  furnished  thd  msurgents  royalty  were  everywhere  defaced 
with  ammunition  for  the  weapons,  or  taken  down,  and  when  they 
which  they  procured  from  every  were  moveable,  suspended  to  the 
aeeessible  source.  Add  to  the  lamp  ropes  in  scorn,  or  publicly 
quantity  of  arms  obtained  by  haz-  burnt  in  heaps,  amid  cries  of 
ard  or  fiorce,  or  previously  pos-  Vive  la  Charie !  All  Paris  was 
aened  by  iiklividuals,  that  forty  now  in  open  insurrection.  They 
tfeoosand  equipments  bad  remain-  hailed  with  enthusiastic  acclama- 
ed  with  the  soldiers  of  the  National  tions- the  appearance  of  the  tri- 
Gttsrdy  attheurdisbandmentafew  colored  flag,  which  roused  all 
years  before;  and  we  shall  then  theirrecoilectionsof  other  days  of 
conceive  by  what  means  an  abun-  glory,  and  was  inseparably  asso- 
dance  of  arms  and  munitions  of  ciated  in  their  minds  with  die  idea 
war  was  on  die  instant  placed  in  of  national  independence.  They 
tbe  bands  of  the  Parisians.  greeted  it  as    the   *  star  of  the 

All  business  but  that  of  war  brave,'  as  the  '  rainbow  of  the 
was  now  completely  at  a  stand,  free ;'  and  they  felt  as  if  starting 
The  shops  were  everywhere  from  a  troubled  sleep,  when  they 
eksely  shut,  and  the  windows  beheld  the  long  proscribed  sym- 
Aitened  and  barred,  as  if  in  bol  of  the  Revolution  floating 
preparation  for  actual  once  more  to  the  breeze,  die  con- 
Handbills  of  an  inflamma-  secrated  banner  of  a  second  strog- 
tary  mtture  had  been  profusely  gle  with  despotism,  under  the 
distrilmted  during  the  night,  or  auspices  of  the  citizen  soldiers  of  ^ 
posted  up  in  conspicuous  situa-  the  National  Guard. 
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It  18  to  be  obseired,  however,  miscarried,  and  again  another  of 
that  nothing  like  combination  or  the  same  purport  an  hour  after- 
the  influence  of  responsible  lead-  wards,  as  follows  : 
ers  was  yet  discernible.      The  ,  ^  ,      .     « *  « 
assembling  hosts  bore  every  spe-  c¥lji.i_                   , 
cies  of  weapon,  some  rifles  or  J.  ^^^  *«  ^^^^^  yesterday  of 
proper  mflitafy  muskets,  many  of  ™'^^°«  ^^F^"  ^^  your  Majes^  of 
them     fowlmg    pieces,     pisiols,  J^d^spersionofthegroups^  whw^ 
swords,  pikes,   and  even  much  disturbed  the  tranquill.qr  of  Paris, 
humbler  means  of  offence  and  de-  Th^s  morning  they  have   agam 
fence.      It  seemed  to  be  a  mere  *^™^^'  more  numerous  and  men- 
spontaneous  outpouring  of  uni-  *^*°8  ™°  ^f^?'^'    '^ !»  ?^  l<»8- 
versal  enthusiasm,  a  sort  of  in-  f  a  "^t,— it  is  a  revolution.    It 
stinctofoppositiontotheKingand  j^  ?f  "rgent  necessity  that  your 
all  who  supported  his  authority,  Majesty  should  adopt  measures  of 
which  stimulated  young  and  old  Pacification.     The  honor  of  the 
alike,  from  the  sprace  6our^eo«  Crown  may  yet  be  saved.     To- 
who  left  his  counter  to  have  a  shot  l"^"^"^^'  P^*»P^  it  wiU  be  too 
at  the  Guards,  to  the  hardy  ope-  ^»^«-     '  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^da?  t"^^^?"^ 
ratives  of  the  faubourgs,  who  need-  measures    as    yesterday.      The 

ed  nothing  but  a  fit  occasion  to  ^P^  ^ J.  ^^  'f^^J  ""^  °<>??-.  ^ 
convert  diem  into  brave  and  await  with  impatience  your  Majes- 
ready  soldiers.  But  however  de-  tys  orders, 
ficient  in  the  regular  organization  This  note  exhibits  evident 
of  war  these  men  were,  no  one  marks  of  having  been  written  in 
could  doubt  who  saw  them,  that  considerable  agitation,  and  under 
the  fate  of  the  Bourbons  was  seal-  the  influence  of  some  desponden- 
ed.  Strong  parties  began  to  cy,  or  of  great  reluctance  to  pro- 
march  down  from  the  Rue  Saint  ceed  to  extremities.  Marmoot 
Antoine  and  the  quarter  above  had  dispersed  an  unarmed  mob 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  who  oc-  the  day  before  by  charges  of 
cupied  the  Quai  de  la  Grive,  and  moveable  columns  in  varbiis  parts 
the  contiguous  Place  de  THotel  of  the  city :  did  he  intend  to  ope- 
de  Yille,  the  Place  du  Palais  rate  in  the  same  way  today  against 
Royal,  and  the  other  open  spaces  an  armed  militia,  as  daring  as  it 
intermediate  between  those  points,  was  numerous  !  Such  is  &e  in- 
and  hoisted  the  tricolored  flag  on  tention  expressed  in  his  despatch* 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  Fortunately  we  possess  an  able 
Marshal  Marmont,  it  seems,  and  authentic  account  of  the 
who  had  left  the  citizens  to  pro-  movements  of  the  troops  from 
cure  arms  and  make  their  ar-  the  pen  of  M.  Bermond  de'Va- 
rangements  unmolested  since  mid-  cheres,  a  staff-officer  of  the 
night,  now  began  to  take  alarm,  Guards,  which  affi)rds  a  clear 
and  to  view  the  matter  in  its  true  insight  into  the  military  events  of 
light.  At  eight  o'clock  he  wrote  the  Revolution,  and  enables  us  to 
to  the  King  a  long  letter,  which  give  a  friithful  view  of  the  plan  €^ 
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•pentKHis  adopted  by  Marmont.  after  thus  securing  possession  of 
As  for  the  delay  of  three  hours  in  the  Boulevards,  Quais,  and  Pla- 
setting  the  troops  in  motion,  the  ces,  to  keep  open  a  communica- 
sole  reason  which  can  be  assign-  tion  through  the  great  thorough- 
ed  ibr  it  is  the  anxiety  of  the  fares  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  Rue 
Marshal  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  Saint  Honor^,  and  Rue  Saint 
blood,  and  to  affi>rd  the  King  time  Denis,  by  detachments  of  cavalry 
to  send  back  a  pacific  answer,  or  infantry  charging  upon  the  citi- 
No  such  answer  came,  however,  zens  as  on  Tuesday.  This  plan 
and  accordingly  the  sanguinary  of  operations  has  been  vehemently 
work  of  war  commenced.  criticised  and  censured  since ;  and 

Marmont's  head-quarters  were  after  an  agitating  crisis  is  over  it  is 
atthb  time  at  the  Tuileries,  where  easy  to  say  how  things  might  have 
indeed  they  continued  until  the  been  done  to  greater  advantage. 
Chateau  was  occupied  by  the  In  military  events,  especiafiy,  every 
ciusens,  and  the  contest  terminat-  body  is  wise  when  it  is  too  late, 
ed.  This  post  was  defended  on  and  wonders  that  a  multitude  of 
the  upper  side  towards  the  city,  things,  apparently  very  simple,  did 
^  means  of  six  battalions  of  not  occur  at  the  time  to  those,  on 
French  Guards,  with  three  squad-  whom  ^  responsibility  devolved. 
roQS  of  lancers  and  the  artillery.  Much  of  the  reflection  cast  upon 
who  formed  in  order  of  battle  on  Marmont  is  nothing,  we  imagine, 
the  Place  du  Carrousel ;  and  on  but  this  posthumous  wisdom  ojf 
the  side  of  the  Gardens  were  two  disappointed  men.  And  the  sim- 
battalions  of  Swiss  Guards  occu-  pie  truth,  as  we  gather  it  from  the 
pying  the  Plaoe  Louis  Quinze.  different  and  often  contradictory 
Strong  detachments  were  station-  opinions  of  conflicting  parties  is, 
ed  in  the  Champ^  Elys^es,  to  that  the  ultimate  re&sal  of  the 
keep  open  the  communication  four  regiments  of  the  Line  to  co- 
witb  Saint  Cloud  by  the  avenue  operate  with  the  Guards  in  firing 
and  barrier  of  Neuilly.  Three  upon  their  compatriots,  was  the 
legiments  of  the  Line,  the  5th,  real  cause  of  Marmbnt's  failure  in 
sdth,  and  53d,  received  orders  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
occupy  the  Place  Vendome,  and  b>s  purpose.  One  half  of  his 
90  to  stretch  along  from  the  Rue  force,  occupying  the  fixed  posi- 
de  la  Paix  by  the  interior  Boule-  tions,  the  points  d^appui  in  the 
▼ards  to  the  iBasiille,  thus  consti-  city,  became,  as  we  shall  see, 
tutiog  a  line  in  force,  which  should  serviceable  rather  than  otherwise 
embrace  the  whole  semi-circum-  to  the  insurgent  citizens,  and  left 
ference  ^of  Paris  on  the  northerly  the  whole  contest  to  the  Guards. 
side.  The  remaining  regiment  .  The  first  rencontre  between 
of  the  Line,  the  15th,  was  com-  the  citizens  and  the  troops  occur- 
manded  to  occupy  the  large  red  unexpectedly  at  the  Hotel  de 
squares  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  the  Ville,  betore  the  Guards  were  put 
Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  Hdter  in  motion.  Between  nine  and 
de  Ville  including  the  Quai  de  ten  Marmont  sent  a  lieutenant  and 
la  Grive.     Hb  plan  it  seems  was,  fifteen    men  to    the    Place    de 
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Grrfeve*  to  ascertain  whether  the  of  about  equal  strength,  for  tbe 
i5th  regiment  of  tbe  Line  had  ar<-  performance  of  separate  dudes, 
ri^ed  there.  On  entering  the  The  first  column,  of  one  battalion, 
square  this  litde  detachment  was  two  guns,  and  two  squadrons  of 
immediately  fired  upon  by  the  citi-  horse  grenadiers,  commanded  by 
zens,  who  killed  one  man  and  tbe  Vicomte  de  Saint  Hikire,  was 
wounded  several  others,  and  would  to  move  from  the  Champs  Ely* 
have  cut  ofiT  the  whole  body,  but  s^es  to  the  church  of  La  Made- 
for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  battalion,  leine,  and  after  following  tbe 
which  had  afterwards  been  order-  Boulevards  to  the  Rue  Richelieu 
ed  to  make  a  reconnaistance  in  to  return  to  the  Champs  Elystes. 
the  same  direction.  This  inci-  The  second  column,  consistii^  of 
dent  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  a  battalion  of  infantry,  two  guns, 
in  the  accounts  of  the  day,  drawn  and  three  squadrons  of  ca^ry, 
up  and  published  at  the  moment,  commanded  by  M.  de  Saint  Cha* 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  mans,  was  to  follow  the  Rue 
plan  marked  out  for  the  troops,  Richelieu  to  the  Boulevards,  and 
and  of  oourse  with  a  very  mistaken  then  wheeling  to  the  right  to  march 
idea  of  the  object  and  direction  of  by  tbe  Boulevards  to  the  Bastille, 
their  movements.  It  is  only  re*  and  thence  return  by  the  Rue  Sc 
markable  as  the  opening  scene  of  Antoine  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
bloodshed  of  this  day.  where  it  was  to  meet  the  foarth  col- 
Noon  having  come  without  umn.  Two  battalions  of  guards 
any  orders  from  Samt  Cloud,  with  two  guns  and  30  gendarmes, 
contrary  to  Marmont-s  hopes  end  under  M.  de  Talon,  were  to  pro* 
desires,  he  was  obliged  to  com-  ceed  to  the  Marche  des  Innocens : 
mence  the  line  of  active  opera-  thence,  one  battalion  was  to  di- 
tions,  upon  which  be  had  decided,  verge  to  tbe  left  up  the  Rue  Saint 
Reserving  only  a  small  force  to  Denis  to  the  Porte  St  Denis,  and 
guard  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuile-  then  return  to  the-Marchi  des 
ries,  and  having  posted  the  regi-  Innocens,  while  the  other  battal- 
ments  of  the  Line  as  we  have  ion,  which  in  the  meantime  was 
already  stated,  he  divided  his  to  diverge  to  the  right  as  far  as 
remaining  force  into  four  columnsi.  the   Place   du  Ch&telet,   shoidd 

*  In  the  vaxioof  accounts  of  the  Three  Dayi,  the  word  Place  de  Giive  ooew 
frequently,  bat  it  is  not  strictlj  proper.  The  H6tel  de  Ville  of  Paris  is  situated  on 
the  long  side  of  a  large  square,  which  opens  upon  the  northerly  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and  is  eaUed  tbe  Plaoe  de  rH6tel  de  Ville.  A  new  suspension  bridge,  called  Post  de 
la  Gr^ve,  crosses  the  river  at  this  point.  The  Quai  Pelletier  opens  into  Uie  sqnan 
on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  Quai  de  la  Gr^ve  on  the  other.  Near  to  the  entrance  of 
the  bridffe,  and  of  course  at  one  end  of  the  square,  is  the  place  of  public  ezecntians, 
where  the  ffuillotine  is  erected  on  such  occasions.  The  entire  locality  is  populaily 
ceiled  the  Place  de  Gr^ye,  from  the  word  gr^tj  which  means  a  strand  or  flat  abeie ', 
the  name,  as  applied  to  that  spot,  being  coeval  with  modern  Paris,  and  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  natural  condition  of  the  bank  of  the  river  there,  and  its  primitive 
use  as  a  landing-place.  The  readers  of  Prior  wiU  remember  his  aUuaioa  to  thiB 
particular  for  wmch  the  square  is  now  the  moat  notorious. 

'  Who  has  e'er  been  at  Paris  must  needs  know  the  Gr^ve, 
The  fittal  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  brave.' 
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returned  to  meet  it ;  aod  ttnuance  of  hostilities.  The  Mar* 
here  thejr  were  to  wait  for  further  sbal  replied  that  he  considered 
orders.  The  fourth  and  last  col-  obedience  to  the  royal  commands 
amn,  consisting  of  one  battalion  of  a  point  of  honor  as  a  soldier,  and 
iofantry,  a  half  squadron  of  Ian-  asked  for  the  conditions  of  armis- 
cefs,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  tice  proposed  by  the  Deputies,  that 
commanded  by  M;  de  Quinsonas,  he  might  report  them  to  the  Kmg. 
were  to  proceed  along  the  Quais  M.  Lafitte  replied  ;  *  Without 
to  the  Place  de  Greve,  supported  judging  too  highly  of  our  influ- 
by  the  18ih  regiment  of  light  in-  ence,  we  think  we  can  be  answer- 
fimtry,  and,  being  there  joined  by  able  that  everything  will  return  to 
the  second  column,  to  maintain  order  on  the  following  conditions, 
ibemselves  in  position  at  the  Ho-  namely,  the  revocation  of  the  ille- 
tel  de  Ville.  The  sieveral  de-  gal  Ordinances  of  the  25th  of 
tachments  accordingly  departed  July,  the  dismissal  of  the  Minis- 
apon  the  services  assigned  them  ters,  and  the  convocation  of  the 
respectively ;  but  before  giving  an  Chambers  on  the  3d  of  August.' 
account  of  their  proceedings,  it  is  The  Marshal  answered,  that  as  a 
proper  to  relate  some  incidents,  citizen  he  might  not  disapprove, 
which  soon  afterwards  took  place  nay,  might  even  participate  in  the 
at  the  Tuileries.  opinions  of  the  Deputies,  but  as  a 

Such  of  the  Deputies  elect  as   soldier  he  had  hb  orders,  and  felt 
were  in  Paris,  had  met  repeat-   bound  to'  carry  them  into  execu- 
ediy  since  the  publication  of  the   tion.     He  was  willing  to  submit 
Ordinances,   to  consult    on  the   their  overture   to  the  King ;  but 
course  they  should  pursue.     Be-   proposed,  as  M.  de  Polignac  was 
tween  two  and  three  o'clock  in    now  in  the  Chateau,  to  go  and 
the  afternoon  a  deputation  from    request  him  to  receive  the  depu- 
these  Deputies,  consisting  of  Gen-   tation.    After  a  short  absence  he 
end  Gerard,^  the  Comte  de  Lo-   returned  with  an  altered  counte- 
bau,  and  MM.  Lafitte,  Casimir   nance,  and  informed  the  Deputies 
Perrier,  and  Mauguin,  repaired   that  Polignac  declined  any  con- 
to  head-quarters  to  confer  with   ference,  the  conditions  proposed 
the  Due  de  Raguse,  and  press   rendering  it  wholly  useless.     In 
upon  him  the  importance  of  doing   fact,  the  Ministers  had  fled  from 
flomething  to  stop  the  efibsion  of  their  respective  hotels,  and  taken 
blood.    M.  Lafitte,  who  spoke  in   refuge    at  head-quarters,  deter- 
bebalf  of  the  deputation,  repre-  mined  to  persist  in  their  folly  and 
sealed  to  the  Marshal  the  deplor-  madness,  amid  the  rattle  of  mus- 
aUe  state  of  the  metropolis,  de-  ketry,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the 
dared  in  a  state  of  siege,   and   peal  of  the  tocsin,  with  the  tri- 
treated  like  a  town  taken  by  storm,   colored  flag  everywhere  displayed 
bkx>d  flowing  in   all   directions;   before   their  eyes,  regardless  ol 
and  declared  th^t  the  assembled   the  sufferings  they   inflicted   on 
Deputies  of  France  could  not  but  their  country  in  the  ^tification  of 
coQsider  him  personally  responsi-  the  senseless  ambition  of  a  tyrant. 
Ue  for  the  consequences  of  a  con-   M.  Lafitte,  when  he  received  the 
29* 
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answer  of  M.  de  Polignac,  took  teriog  nucb  renstance  as  far  as 
leave  with  the  simple  but  impres*  the  Porte  Saint  Denb.  Here 
sive  declaration :  '  Then  ws  they  were  ^ed  upon  frona  the 
HATE  CIVIL  WAR.'  housesy  and  even  from  the  top  oC 
It  would  seem  that  until  thb  the  arch  of  Porte  Saint  Denis  il- 
time  the  citizens  had  entertained  self.  As  the  column  advanced, 
some  hope  of  accommodation  ;  the  firing  increased.  When  II. 
and  it  is  stated,  in  some  of  the  me-  de  Saint  Chamans  reached  the 
motrs  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  be  found  the 
insurgent  multitude  did  not  feel  opposition  to  his  further  progress 
that  it  was  a  desperate  case,  until  so  earnest,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
the  deputation  of  their  friends  left  countermarch  his  cavakj  behind 
the  Tuiieries.  Meanwhile  pre-^  his  bCuitry,  which,  thus  unmaak- 
parations  had  been  made  on  a  ed,  fired  upon  the  eitixens  by 
large  scale  for  resisting  the  troops  platoons ;  and  thus,  with  the  aid 
in  their  progress  through  the  nar-  of  artillery,  the  column  broke 
row  streets.  The  paving  stones  through  the  muUtude  and  eon- 
were  torn  up,  and  carried  to  the  tinned  its  advance.  Meanwhile 
upper  rooms  of  the  houses,  to  be  the  citizens  had  begun  to  erect 
burled  on  the  heads  of  the  troops,  barricades  in  this  quarter,  and  at- 
BuUeis  were  cast  by  ibe  women  though  the  troops  sormoueled 
in  the  shops  and  at  the  doors,  them  now,  yet  they  were  con- 
Those  who  had  arms  of  any  kind  structed  so  fast,  that  it  would  have 
stood  ready  to  use  them :  those  been  next  to  imposable  for  the 
who  had  not,  disposed  themselves  troops  to  return  the  same  way.  — 
to  employ  such  humble  missiles  As  the  column  proceeded,  they 
as  they  could  obtain,  and  to  aid  passed  the  50ih  regiment  of  the 
their  bretbren  by  their  presence  Line  near  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  or 
and  acclamations  in  default  of  large  fountain  of  the  Rue  de  Bon* 
possessing  the  means  of  active  co-  di,  where  they  had  been  stationed 
operation.  In  these  circumstan-  ever  since  the  morning.  Beyond 
ces  the  projected  movements  of  this  point,  as  they  approached  the 
the  troops  began.  Bastille  through  the  Boulevard  do 

M.  de  Saint  Hilaire's  cohiran  Temple  and  Saint  Antoine,  they 

performed  the  service  allotted  to  entered  into  a  larae  mass  of  the 

them    without    difficulty,    being  workmen  of  the  faubourgs,  sor- 

marched  through  spacious  streets  Mssing,  both  in  boldness  and  wtOK 

not  inhabited  by  a  oeUigtrent  pop-  bers,  the  insurgents  whom  they 
uktion.  But  their  movement,  as  had  previously  encountwed.  The 
it  was  comparatively  free  of  dan-  troops  advanced  in  close  colimias, 

ger,  so  was  it  of  no  consequence  occupying  the  width  of  the  Boe- 

in  any  point  of  view,  —  neither  levard,  preceded  by  a  party  of 

benefiting  the  King  nor  injuring  scddiers  ranged  as  sbarp-sbootevs^ 

the  Citizens.  who  fired  in  the  air,  and  at  the 

The  second  column  marched  windows,  their  object  being  to 
up  the  Rue  Richelieu  throueh  a  prevent  ibe  latter  from  being  se- 

dense  crowd,  but  proceeded  ak>ng  curely  occupied   by  the   armed 

the  Boulevards  without  encoun-  citizens.    The  large  open  space 
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of  Ae  Place  de  la  Bastille  speedt-  and  left  tfiem  free  to  unite  tbdr 

\y  became  the  scene  of  a  saogui-  stiFeogth  to  that  of  the  insurgents 

nary  contest.  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

M.  de  Sabt  Chamans  easiij  The  operations  of  the  third  cd- 
droye  out  the  multitude  to  make  umn  ended  still  more  onsatis&c- 
room  for  bis  troops ;  but  the  citi-  torily.  To  reach  the  March£  des 
sens  only  withdrew  to  the  bouses  Innocens,  they  marched  through 
and  the  numerous  streets  opening  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  inhere 
upon  the  square,  froin  whence  they  were  continually  exposed  to 
they  maintained  a  persevering  a  severe  fire  from  the  windows, 
fire,  which  of  course  was  return-  court-yards,  and  narrow  streets  or 
ed  by  the  soldiers.  The  column  alleys  along  their  roCite,  and  sub- 
drove  the  people  before  it  when-  jected  to  showers  of  paving  stones 
ever  tbo  sttempt  was  made,  but  and  other  missiles,  to  which,  as 
was  prevented  from  marching  up  marching  in  a  dense  body,  they 
the  Rue  Saint  Antoine  to  the  .  were  necessarily  much  exposed. 
H^el  de  Vilte  as  it  had  been  or-  They  were  received  with  a  sharp 
dered  to  do,  by  the  barricades  fire  at  the  March£  itself,  but  soon 
erected  in  that  street,  and  by  the  made  good  their  position,  and 
hostility  of  the  citiaens,  who  not  prepared  to  execute,  their  orders. 
'only  fired  continuaMy  upon  the  M,  de  Talon  lost  no  time  in  de- 
troops,  but  poured  down  upon  tacbing  a  battalion  up  the  Rue 
t  diem  a  contiBual  shower  of  stones,  Saint  Denis,  but  found  it  neces- 
>  tiles,  glass,  and  articles  of  furni-  sary  to  depart  from  the  plan 
tore,  from  the  boose  windows,  marked  out  for  binb,  until  the  re* 

\       Of  course,  many  lives  were  lost  turn  of  this  detachment  should 
in  tlMS  quarter,  and  great  injury,  make  him  feel  strong  enough  to 

'^^      was  done  to  the  houses,  by  the  proceed   down   the    Rue    Saint 

discharge  of  mudcets  and  field-  Denis  to  the  Place  de  Chatelet. 

\     pieces.     Finding  it  impracticable.  Accordingly  a    battalion    under 

at  lengthy  to  complete  the  route  Colonel  Pleineselve  made  its  way 

assigned  to  him,  M.  de  Saint  Cha-  up  the  Rue   Saint  Denis  to  the 

mans  crossed  the  river  at  the  Boulevards.     But  in  doing  so,  it 

Pont  d'Austerlita,  and  as  it  were  suffered  severely   from  the  citi- 

stoie  off  to  the  Tuileries  by  the  zens,    who,  in  this  quarter,  bad 

bacE  way  of  the  other  side  of  the  always  manifested  a  determined 

Seine.    The  citizens  of  the  Rue  spirit.      They    had    erected  so 

Sabt   Antoine  looked  upon  the  many  barricades   in   this  street, 

moivement  of  the  troops  in  that  di-  amounting  it  is  said  to  thirty  ki 

rection  as  a  triumph,  and  suppos-  all,    that,    although    the   troops 

ed  that  they  had  been  recalled  in  surmounted   every  obstacle,  and 

eonsequence  of  the  success  of  the  finally   gained   the   Porte  Saint 

insmrrection  at  head-quarters.  -—  Denis,  it  was  a  work  of  infinite 

Thus  nothing  was  accomplished  labor  and  much  time ;  and  when 

hy  this  column,  which  left  the  cit-  they  reached  the  end  of  their  ap« 

izens  in  possession  of  the  confi-  pointed  march,   they  foond  that 

daor  fi»lings  of  supposed  victory,  the  barricades  had  been  renewed 
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sDd  streDgthened  behind  them,  the  whole  plaa  of  operatioos  fot 

so  that  it  was  impossible  to  re-  the  day,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 

join  their  comrades,  and  at  the  cemed.  The  fourth  column  alone 

same  time  the  Boulevards  were  sustained    a  genuine  battle.      It 

equally  blocked  up  on  each  side  was   not  anticipated,  when  they 

of  them :  so  that  they  were  com-  started   from  the  Tuileries,  that 

pelled  to  abandon  the  field  and  they  were  strong  enoi^h  to  per- 

return  to  the  Tuileries  by  the  Rue  form  alone  the  service  on  which 

du    Faubourg    Saint  Denis  and  they  were  sent ;   for  the  seoond 

the  outskirts  of  the  city.  column  was  to  have  joined  them 

Meanwhile  the  residue  of  the  at  the  Greve,  which  both  ooited 
third  column  was  left  in  a  most  were  to  defend  against  the  citH 
perilous  situation,  in  the  March^  zens.    But  as  we  have  already 
des  Innocens,   blocked   up   and  seen,    the  second  column    was 
harassed   by  a  continually   aug-  compelled  to  leave  the  fourth  Id 
mentmg  multitude  of  people,  who  its  fate ;  and  of  course,  when  the 
were  walling  up  the  streets  with  latter  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
barricades.     Finding  that  his  am-  it  found  itself  alone.    They  pro- 
munition  began  to  run  short,  the  ceeded  by  the  Quais  as  far  as  the 
commander    was  compelled    to  Pont  Neuf,  and  there,  instead  of 
despatch   an   aide-de-camp  dis-  continubg  direcdy  to  the  Place 
guised  in  the  dress  of  a  citizen,  to  de  Greve,  they  crossed  the  Seine, 
obtain  relief.     In  fact,  the  troops  and   passed  along  the  Quai  de 
at  this  point  suffered  more,  and  THorloge    to    the  Marchi   am 
the  conflict  waged  here  was  more  Fleurs,  which  abuts  on  the  Poot 
sanguinary,  than  at  any  other  point  Notre  Dame,  a  bridge  a  little  to 
except  the  Hotel  de  Ville.     The  the  westward  of  the  Pont  de  la 
messenger  succeeded  in  reaching  Grive,   and   opposite  the  Qaai 
head  quarters,  and  a  battalion  of  Pelletier,  which  opens  into  the 
Swiss  Gruards  was  immediately  Greve.    The  general  decided  to 
despatched  to  relieve  the  disheart-  recross  the  river   by  the  Pont 
ened  troops.      The  poor  Swiss  N6tre  Dame,  sending  forward  a 
missed  their  way,  as  wiser  men  detachment  to  make  a  demooa- 
might  easily  have  done,  amid  the  tration  by  the  Pont  de  la  Grfeve* 
blind  alleys  and  crooked  streets  At  the  Pont  Neuf  he  bad  found 
through  which  they  had  to  pass ;  part  of  the  15th  regiment  of  the 
and  reached  the  March6  at  last.  Line,  which,  by  virtue  of  orders 
barely  in  season  to  rescue  the  re*  from  the  Due  de  Raguse,  he  re- 
mains of  the  third  column,  and  quired   to    support  him    in  his 
conduct  them  back  by  the  Place  movement  cm  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
du  Cbatelet  and  the  Quais  to  the  One  battalion  of  these  troops  of 
Louvre,  where  th^y  took  a  posi-  the    Line  followed  the  Guards 
tion.  across   the  Pont  Notre  Dame, 

The    three    columns,    whose  while  others    remained  on   tbb 

movements   we   have    followed,  Marcb£  aux   Fleurs  to  observe 

were  engaged  m  a  series  of  skir-  that  neighborhood, 
mishes,^  which  ended  in  defeating       Early  on  this  day  the  cilis 
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Imd  entered  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  succeeded  in  gaining  poaseaBion  of 
icMT  the  purpose  of  ringing  the  toe-  the  square,  and  for  a  time  silenc- 
stn  and  hoisting  the  tricolored  flag,  ing  the  fire  from  the  houses,  al- 
Tbey  did  not  attempt,  however,  though  it  was  stiU  continued  out 
to  convert  the  edifice  itself  into  a  of  one  of  the  cross  streets  called 
military  position,but  were  content-  Rue  du  Mouton,  and  from  the 
ed  with  occupying  the  square  and  opposite  side  of  the  Seine. 
the  neighboring  streets.  Here,  In  the  Rue  du  Mouton  the 
io  ibe  course  of  the  day,  they  had  citizens  had  entrenched  them- 
coUected  in  great  numbers,  and  selves  behind  barricades,  and  se- 
had  become  in  a  qualified  degree  verely  annoyed  the  troops  on  the 
organized,  so  as  to  act  in  masses  square.  The  Guards  charged 
and  under  the  direction  of  leaders,  up  the  street,  and  carried  the 
When  they  saw  the  troops  ap-  barricade,  but  ii  was  soon  re- 
proaching, they  marched  forward  taken  by  the  citizens,  who  from 
with  drums  beating  to  occupy  the  time  to  time  renewed  their  fire  also 
bridge,  by  which  the  Guards  were  from  the  houses.  The  Guards  had 
to  cross  the  river.  M.  Bermond  reckoned  on  being  supported  in 
de  Vacheres,  the  commanding  their  position  by  the  light  infantry 
officer,  caused  his  cannon  to  be  of  the  line,  posted  on  the  south 
broaght  to  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  river.  When,  howev- 
bridge,  and  then  rode  forward  er,  the  Guards  in  the  Place  de 
hiiDself  to  conjure  the  people  to  Greve  began  to  snShv  from  the 
retire  and  give  him  free  passage,  fire  of  the  citizens  on  the  oppo* 
But  the  citizens  refused  to  hear  site^  Quais,  messages  were  sent  to 
hina  ;  and  an  adjutant  having  been  the  officer  of  the  Line  who  com- 
killed  at  his  side  by  their  fire,  he  manded  there,  and  finally  he  re- 
dispersed  them  by^  discharge  of  fused  to  interfere.  The  conse- 
gra|)e  shot,  and  occupied  the  quence  was  that  the  citizens,  se- 
Quai  de  G^tres  and  Quai  Pelle-  cure  behind  the  heavy  stone  para- 
tier  at  the  termination  of  the  pets,  which  in  Paris  border  the 
bridge.  In  the  mean  time  the  Quais  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
detachment,  which  was  to  cross  and  protected  in  some  sort  by 
the  Pont  de  la  Grfeve,  and  which  the  soldiers  of  the  15th  regiment, 
oogbt  to  have  waited  for  the  oth-  soon  filled  the  Quai  de  la  Cit£, 
er  detachment  coming  up  by  on  which  the  suspension  bridge  of 
the  Quai  Pelietier,  so  that  both  the  Greve  abuts,  and  kept  up  a 
abould  enter  the  Place  de  Greve  well  sustained  fire  on  the  Guards, 
together,  had  rushed  on  impetu-  Such  was  the  situation  of  things 
oiisijy  and  entered  the  square  when  a  body  of  cuirassiers,  which 
aloae,  where  it  was  exposed  to  had  been  detached  from  the 
the  whole  fire  of  the  people  from  column  commanded  by 'M.  de 
the  houses,  the  square,  and  the  Saint  Chamans  for  the  purpose, 
comers  of  the  streets  opening  into  came  to  announce  to  the  Guards 
it.  At  length  the  other  division  in  the  Place  de  Greve  that  the 
of  the  column  came  on  to  the  sup-  long  expected  column  had  been 
pott  of  their  comrades,  and  they  obliged  to  return  to  head-quarters. 
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iostead  of  coming  to  their  sup-  determined  to  retire  into  the  H6- 
port.  The  cuirassiers  had  fought  tel  de  Ville,  abandoning  the  de- 
their  way  along  through  innu-  fence  of  the  square  and  its  out- 
merable  difficulties,  and  only  sue-  posts.  M.  de  Bermond  says  that 
ceeded  in  entering  the  Greve  by  the  insurgents  miitaking  thU 
means  of  a  powerful  diversion  movement  for  a  vetreatj  followed 
made  by  the  column  there,  to  as-  it  up  with  another  general  attack, 
sist  them  in  doing  it.  The  cuir-  There  was  no  mistake  about  it. 
assiers  were  followed  by  the  50th  There  is  no  meaning  in  words  if 
regiment  of  the  Line,  under  M.  it  was  not  a  retreat.  Theammu- 
de  Maussion.  They  had  volun-  nition  of  the  GKiards  was  wholly 
tarily  abandoned  their  posidon  on  exhausted,  and  they  were  oblig^ 
the  Boulevards  to  return  to  their  to  have  recourse  for  a  partial 
barrack ;  but  finding  it  occupied  supply  to  the  regiment  of  the 
by  the  insurgents,  they  had  con-  Line,  who  were  quiet  spectators 
tinued  onward  to  the  Grive,  after  of  the  scene.  The  Guards  were 
an  express  engagement  with  M.  in  fact  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
de  Maussion  not  to  act  against  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they 
the  Parisians,  and  were  now  plac-  would  cease  to  be  a  mark  for  the 
ed  in  the  interior  court  of  the  sharp-shooters  among  ihe  citizens, 
Hotel  de  Ville.  The  command-  and  could  themselves  fire  upon 
ing  odicer  of  the  Guards,  finding,  the  people  from  a  sheltered  post, 
after  five  hours  of  continual  firing,  while  their  horses  were  sate  in 
that  his  ammunition  began  to  fall  the  court-yard  of  the  Hotel.  Here, 
short,  now  sent  to  the  Tuileries  therefore,  the  troops  remained  un- 
for  succor.  A  detachment  of  two  til  towards  uight,  when  a  disguis- 
bundred  Swiss  accordingly  came  ed  messenger  arrived,  and  au- 
to their  relief;  and  in  the  move-  nounced  to  them  that  they  "were 
ments  necessary  for  placing  the  to  evacuate  their  position,  and  re- 
Swiss  in  the  position  occupied  by  treat  to  the  Tuileries  as  they  best 
the  Guards  some  confusion  oc-  could.  It  was  concluded  to  wait 
curring,  the  citizens  took  advan-  until  midnight,  when  it  was  pre- 
tage  of  it,  and  made  a  simultaneous  sumed  the  Parisians  would  have 
attack  on  the  troops  firom  all  retired  to  their  homes,  and  then 
points.  Although  repulsed  by  to  retreat  by  the  same  route  tbej 
the  murderous  discharges  of  the  had  come,  as  the  Conciergerie 
Guards,-  the  people  continually  and  other  public  buildings  occii- 
returned  to  the  attack,  with  the  pied  a  considerable  space  along 
courage  and  perseverance  of  vet-  the  southern  Quais,  and  of  course 
eran  soldiers,  giving  the  Guards  the  people  were  less  likely  to  in- 
but  little  respite  and  no  opportu-  terrupt  their  march  by  firing  from 
nity  for  repose,  while  the  cavalry  Windows  in  that  quarter,  than  from 
were  perpetually  exposed  to  the  the  closely  inhabited  tenements  of 
plunging  fire  of  the  citizens  on  the  the  direct  course  by  the  Quai  de 
Quai  de  la  Cit£.  la  M^gisserie. 

This  state  of  things  becoming  These  troops  were  thus  engag- 

insupportable  to  the  troops,  they  ed  for  twelve  hours,  without  any 
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feod,  or  any  refreshment,  except  observing  a  verj  patient  neotrality 

a  few  bottles  of  wine  much  dilu-  in  this  war  between  Charles  A* 

ted  with  water,  which  the  soldiers  and  the  population  of  Parb. 
boaghtof  some  wine-sellers  on  or       Thus  terminated  the   military 

near  the  square.    The  number  of  operations  of  Wednesday  the  28th 

their  killed  and  wounded  is  various-  of  July.     They  had  wholly  failed 

ly  stated,  but  amounted,  it  would  of  their  intended  effect  on  every 

seem,  to  two  hundred  or  two  hun-  point.    Three  of  the  four  coluihns 

dred  and  6&f  b  all.*    The  de-  had  been  fairly  beaten,  or  at  least 

struction  of  the  citizens  was  un-  beaten  off,  in  the  enterprises  they 

doabtedly  much  greater,  as  they  had  undertaken.     Whatever  suc- 

exposed  themselves  unreflectingly,  cess  they  may   have   had  in   a 

and  were  subject  to  the  shot  of  military  point  of  view, — for  the 

caniKHi ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascer-  Carlists   flatter  themselves  with 

tain  the  exact  number  that  fell  at  the  consolation  that  in  a  military 

this  particular    part  of  the  city,  point  of  view  the  troops  succeed- 

Many  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  ed,  because  they  made  good  cer- 

Seine ;  and  although,  as  we  shall  tain  positions  tor  a  time,  —  yet 

state  hereafter,  calculations  were  morally  speaking  they  were  totally 

made  as  to  the  number  of  killed  and  absolutely  vanquished.  There 

and  wounded  by  the  returns  of  the  is  no  question  about  this  in  truth 

hospitals,  and  so  forth,  yet  these  and  in  fact.    They  had  attempted 

calculations  do  not  fix  the  extent  certain    objects,  and   had    been 

of  the  destruction  of  life  at  the  driven   back    to    head-quarters. 

Hotel   de    Ville.      But   all  the  leaving  those  objects  but  half  ac- 

bkxxl  shed  here  was  cheaply  ex-  complished  at  best,  and  the  field 

pended,  the    result  of  its  efl[u-  of  battle  in  possession  of  the  in- 

sion  being  all  important,  because  surgents.    This  would  be  called 

it   was   in  fact  a  decided  vie-  victory  by  all  rational  men,  what- 

tory  in  itself  and  in   its  conse-  ever  the  advocates  of  despotism, 

quences  upon  the   royal   cause.  English  or  French,  may  see  fit  to 

The  Gruards  retreated  at  midnight,  term  it.    As  for  the  first  column, 

as  had  been  arranged,  and  it  was  it  did  nothing,  good  or  bad,  and 

wen  for  them  that  they  did  not  therefore  does  not  vary  the  result. 

longer  delay  their  march,  as  the  We  should  add  th'at  some  irregu- 

number  of   barricades   was   in-  lar  skirmishing  occurred  in  the 

creasing  every  hour,  and  their  re-  course  of  the   day  between  the 

turn  would  soon  have  been  im-  citizens  and  the  (xendarmerie,  or  ' 

practicable.      They    found    the  small  partiesof  the  Guards,  in  the 

]5tfa  regiment  of  the  Line  posted  Rue  Saint  Honore,  the  Place  du 

very  tranquilly  at  the  Palais  de  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Place  des 

Justice  and  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  Victoires.       Marshal     Marmont 

^  M .  de  Bemumd  99jb  there  were  50  or  60  woonded  to  he  earned  <Noa«  in  the 
retreat.  M.  Delaanay,  another  officer,  says  the  wounded  amoanted  to  150  or  200 
men.  The  dilFerence  is  accounted  ibr  by  supposing  that  M.  de  fiermond  speaks 
of  the  badlT  woonded  onljr,  and  M.  de  Delaunay  ofall  the  wounded.  M.  de  Ber- 
n»nd  speaks  of  40  men  being  Aer#  de  combat  at  five  o'clock. 
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himself  having  occasioQ  to  fisit  merited  devotion  of  their  hoose- 
the  post  at  the  Bank,  had  a  nar«  hold  troops.  Towards  night  the 
row  escape  on  the  way.  With  King  was  fully  informed  by  the 
the  exception  of  these  little  skir-  Due  de  Ragase  of  the  exact  state 
mishes,  our  account  of  the  move^  of  things,  by  means  of  bis  aide 
ments  of  the  four  columns  of  the  M.  de  Komieroaski,  as  well  as  by 
Guards  exhibits  all  the  fighting  written  communication.  Mar- 
which  took  place  on  Wednesday,  mont  was  anxious  to  impress  opoo 
The  fatigued  and  dispirited  Charles  the  necessity  of  some 
troops,  who  had  been  contending  accommodation,  as  the  only  meth^ 
all  day  under  a  burning  sun  in  od  to  preserve  his  Crown.  But 
July  without  any  nourishment,  the  only  answer  the  King  gare 
found  that  no  arrangements  had  was  an  injunction  to  the  Marshal 
been  made  for  provisioning  them  '  to  persevere,  to  assemble  bis 
at  head-quarters.  By  some  ex-  forces  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
traordinary  neglect,  they  were  left  and  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  to 
clestitute  of  supplies,  when  the  act  with  masses ;'  thus  impliedly 
Government  had  the  command  of  censuring  the  conduct  of  Mar- 
all  the  avenues  to  the  city,  and  mont  m  dividing  his  forces,  and 
might  have  provided  food  in  scattering  them  over  Paris, 
abundance.  The  insurgents,  on  We  have  occasionally  referred 
the  other  hand,  were  plentifully  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops  of  the 
supplied  with  every  necessary,  the  Line  on  tfiis  day  as  favorable  to 
whole  city  being  anxious  to  sue-  the  insurgents.  Their  sense  of 
cor  the  wounded  and  to  relieve  discipline  did  not  permit  them  to 
the  wants  of  all.  In  the  course  engage  in  the  insurreciion,  while 
of  the  evening,  detachments  of  on  the  other  hand  their  political 
Guards  came  in  from  Versailles  and  convictions  prevented  their  aiding 
Rueil,  about  one  thousand  seven  the  household  troops.  So  early 
hundred  in  number ;  but  these,  it  as  Tuesday  a  detachment  of  the 
is  said,  did  not  quite  compensate  5th  regiment,  being  marched  into 
for  the  losses,  which  die  garrison  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  emef- 
of  Paris  had  already  sustained,  ed  into  an  engageihent  not  to  fiie 
Much  of  the  loss  consisted  of  sol-  on  the  citizens,  and  was  received 
diers  disarmed  and  dispersed  at  by  the  latter  with  loud  manifesta- 
the  different*  posts  about  the  city  tioiis  of  applause.  It  is  said  that 
before  the  combats  began :  the  this  same  5th  regiment  being  or- 
rest,  of  the  kiHed  and  wounded  dered  to  <  make  ready'  to  fire  on 
in  the  various  engagements.  The  the  people  on  the  Boulevards, 
Guards  expected  to  have  been  obeyed ;  and  when  die  word '  pre- 
received  at  the  Tuileries  by  the  sent'  was  given,  turned  their  pieces 
King  or  the  Dauphin,  in  whose  on  their  Colonel,  waiting  for  the 
behalf  they  had  been  all  day  order  to  fire.  Whether  this  an- 
fighting ;  but  those  worthy  per-  ecdote  is  true  or  not,  certain  it  is, 
sonages,  we  suppose,  had  been  that  the  three  regiments  posted 
too  busily  occupied  in  hunting,  to  along  the  Boulevards,  fraternised 
have  time   for   thanking  the  il-  with  the  people  in  a  very  short 
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time,  and  only  mamtained  their  say,   they   levelled  their  pieces 
position,  without  ofiering  any  an-  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  so 
Boyance  ta  the  armed  citizens,  as  to  intimidate  without  inflicting 
who    continually    greeted    them  injury.     In  the  streets,  they  ap- 
with  cries  of  ^  Vive  la  Ligne  !'  peared  to  feel  that  they  were  per- 
Tbe  defection  of  the  15th  was  forming  a  most  painful  duty,  being 
oiore  signal,  because  they  were  in  evidently  filled  with  gloomy  anti- 
full  view  of  the  Guards  on  the  cipations  of  the  future.    It  is  also 
Place  de  l'H6tel  de  Yille,  who  remarked  of  the  cavalry  that  they 
stood  in  pressing  need  of  their  displaced  great  forbearance   on 
support.     But  all  they  did  was  to  all  occasions.    The  lancers,  cui- 
stand  quiedy  where  they  were  rassiers,  and  mounted  gendarmes 
drawn  up,   gendy  keeping  back  were   engaged   everywhere,  and 
the  people  when  they  pressed  too  were  the  special  objects  of  popu- 
ckMiely,  and  complaming  to  the  lar  resentment,  especially  the  Ian- 
latter  of  remaining  drawn  up  un-  cers  and  cuirassiers,  who  were 
der  a  hot  sun  all  day  without  meat  pertinaciously  assailed  in   every 
or  drink.   The  fact  is  the  soldiers  possible  way.    They  made  fce^ 
of  the  Line  heartily  sympathized  quent  and   furious  charges,  they 
with  the  insurgent  citizens,  and  were  shot  and  bruised,  and  their 
the  officers  generally  concurred  horses    killed  or   lamed    under 
wuh  the  liberal  party  in   their  them,  by  bullets,  stones,  botdes^  ^ 
opmions  of  the  obnoxious  Ordi-  and  other  missiles,  and  they  struck 
nances,  and  were  contented  with  down  many  persons  in  return, 
keeping  their  men  quiet,  without  Nevertheless,  it  is  astonishbg  how 
seeking  to  bring  them  into  con*  few  men  were  wounded,  during 
fiict  with  the  Parisians.  the  Three  Days,  by  thrusts  of  the 
Indeed  the  Guards  should  re-  lance  or  sabre  cuts.     The  caval- 
ceive  the  credit  of  having  perform-  ry  also  fired  their  pistols  and  car- 
ed their  bloody  task  with  extreme  bines  frequendy,  but  sdU  with  lit- 
reluctance,   and  a   praiseworthy  de  efi^ct..    The  comparative  in- ' 
degree -of  forbearance,  where  this  efficiency  of  their  operations  may 
was  consistent  with  obedience  to  be  pardv  ascribed  to  the  diffi- 
orders,  gready  to  their  honor,  cultiesof  their  situation,  but  more 
We  have  seen  what  took  place  on  to  their  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
the  Pont  N6tre  Dame,  before  the  unwillingness    to    imbrue    their 
troops  fired ;  and  the  case  was  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow 
not  a  solitary  one.    We  copy  one  cidzens. 

of  the  popular  accounts,  in  stat-       Their  aversion  to  the  service 

ing,  that  when  the  cavalry  of  the  on  which  they  were   employed 

Gtmrd  charged  for  the  first  time,  was  not  diminished  by  the  events 

an  officer  cried  out  to  the  people,  of  the  day.  One  of  the  officers  of 

with  tears  in  Mi  eyes^  ^  For  the  the  Guard  resigned  his  commis- 

kve  of  God,  in  the  name  of  Hea-  sion,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Polig- 

ven,  go  to  your  homes.'    When  nac,  the  acting  Secretary  of  War, 

the  Guards  were  ordered  to  fire  which    deserves    to  be  record- 

iiom  die  Hotel  on  the  Quai  d'Or-  ed  for  the  manly  sentiment  it 
30 
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speaks.      It  is  b  the  followiog   task  of  heaving  up  these  ready 

words :  fortifications.     The  pavements  of 

Paris  consist  of  large  cubic  stones 

<  MoirsxiGNBUB :  broken  into  shape,  and  these  weie 
^  After  a  day  bf  bloodshed  and  dug  up  and  piled  into  thick  walk 

disaster,    undertaken   against  all  stretching  breast  high  across  the 

divine  and  human  laws,  and  in  streets.      These  heavy  motmds 

which  I  have  borne  a  part  from  were. surmounted  or  strengthened 

a  respect  to  human  authority  for  with  barrels  full  of  stones,  and 

which  I  now  reproach  myself,  my  l&rge  beams  and  gates,  while  eve* 

conscience  forbids  me  to  serve  ry  species  of  carriages,  the  hnge 

one  moment  IcMiger.    ^  diligences    of    the    Messageries 

*  I  have  in  my  life  given  too  Royales  or  of  Laffitte  and  Cail* 

many  proofs  of  my  devotedness  lard,  the  long  omnibuses,  fiacresi 

to  the  king,  not  to  be  permitted,  cabriolets,  wagons,  private  coach* 

without  my  intentions  being  ca-  es,-— all    were    iadkerianQatdly 

lumniated,  to  distinguish  between  seized,  and  converted  into  noh 

what  emanates  from  hijm,  and  atro-  parts  to  block  up  the  principal 

cities  committed  in  his  name.  thoroughfares.     On  the   Boole- 

'  I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  i^ards  the  fine  trees,  which  adorn* 

beg  you,  Monseigneur,  to  lay  be*-  ed  that  noble  avenue,  were  saeri* 

ibre  the  eyes  of  his  Majestv  my  ficed  in  the  cause  of  patriottso, 

resignation    as    Captain    of   hb  and  cut  down  to  perform  their 

Guard.  part  in  the  grand  system  of  bairi- 

<  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  cades,  which  now  rendered  Parb 
<Tbb  ConiTT  Raoul  db  LAToim  Utterly  impassable  for  horses  or 

1  u,"S  ^t"2^  *°y  ^^^^  ^f  vehfcle.    In  fact,  die 

July  SB,  1830.  q^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  efffectuaUy  sfaut 

out  of  every  part  of  the  city,  ex« 

While  discontent,  disaffection,  cept  the  open  spaces  which  they 

and  the  conviction  of  being  em*  occupied  about  the  Tuileries. 

barked   in  a  bad  and  a   bsing  We  may  observe  that  Ptes 

cause  paralysed  the  royal  troops,  presents  facilities,  in  the  style  of 

the  Parisians  were  busy  in  confi-  its  buildines,  for  benig  put  in  a 

dent  preparations  for   renewing  state  of  defence,  far  ^yond  the 

the  contest  on  the  ensuing  day.  large  cities  of  the  Uniced  StaSBs. 

They  had  seen  the  advantage  of  The  inhabitants  of  all  classes  are 

the  barricades  hastily  thrown  up  in  the  habit  of  residing  ki  flats,  so 

by  them  during  the .  agitation  of  that  a  respectable  £iaiily  insiead 

battle,  and  they  resolved  to  avail  of  occupying  all  the  parts  of  the 

diemselves  to  the  utmost  of  die  building  9is  with  us,  often  dweb 

facilities  which  the  city  afibrded,  on  a  shigie  stoiy,  wilk  other  hm- 

for  thus  obstructing  the  evolutions  ilies  above  aod   beknv  it.     Of 

of  cavalry  and    artillery.      No  course    they    enter    fifom    tiw 

sooner  had  the  Guards  begun  to  street  by  a  single  doer,  winch  ia 

recede  than  all  classes,  i^es,  and  commonly  a  large  parte  oadUra, 

sexes  devoted  themselves  to  the  openk^  perbaps  kno  a  comtymd^ 
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iridi  the  teUdings  in  a  quadrao-  of  the  R^volatioo,  wise  in  couq- 
^e  surrouodiog  it.  This  common  cil  and  brave  in  the  field,  came 
entrance  is  generally  kept  closed,  forth  to  communicate  vigor  and 
and  is  always  attended  by  a  por-  character  to  the  heroic  effi)rts  of 
ter,  whose  business  it  is  to  open  the  Parisiaus.  The  assembled 
and  shut  it  when  occasion  requires,  Deputies  of  France  had  assumed 
9Bd  to  receive  the  messages,  let-  the  insurrection,  and  had  given  it 
lera,  and  so  forth,  intended  for  their  sanction  as  a  movement  of 
the  families  within.  Thus  it  hap-  the  French  Nation.  The  tricolor, 
pens  that  the  houses  present  to  the  proscribed  badge  of  regi* 
the  street  a  solid  defensible  front,  cides  and  jacobins,  the  sacrilegi- 
difficult  of  attack,  and  affi>rd  a  ous  symbol  of  revolutionary  fury, 
safe  shelter  to  marksmen,  whence  was  now  the  livery  of  all  in  Paris, 
tb^  may  fire  upon  troops  as  they  whether  high  or  low,  except  the 
go  along  with  hardly  the  least  de-  beleaguered  Prstorian  cohorts  of 
gree  of  ha»ird.  In  the  narrow  the  wanton  violator  of  his  oath,  of 
streets,  where  ti\e  buildings  are  the  bfatuated  usurper  of  the  lib- 
lofty,  and  inhabited  by  many  per-  erties  of  his  native  country.  Nor 
sons  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  were  subordinate  leaders  now 
the  peculiarities  in  their  construe-  wanting,  to  direct  the  mechanical 
tion  greatly  favored' the  people,  operations  of  actual  combat,  inspir- 
and  were  in  the  same  way  the'  iting.  by  their  zeal,  and  organizing 
source  of  much  embarrassment  to  by  their  science  the  brave  bands 
the  military.  of  the  barricades  in  these  the 
Thursday  the  29th  of  July  at  closing  triumphs  of  the  glorious 
length  arrived.  The  tocsin  had  Three  D^ys.  The  ardent  voung 
been  ringing  out  its  melancholy  students  of  the  Schools  of  Law 
peal  during  the  night,  summoning  and  Medicine  and  the  beardless 
the  citizens  to  arm  for  this  last  boys  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
day  of  the  battles  of  liberty.  Yes-  had  appeared  occasionally  in  the 
terday  and  the  day  befbre  the  in-  scene  on  Wednesday,  but  in  small 
discriminate  populace  of  Paris,  numbers  and  as  common  combat- 
tbe  small  shopkeepers,  artificers,  ants.  Today  they  came  forth  in 
and  workmen  of  the  faubourgs,  a  body,  particularly  the  young 
bad  covered  themselves  with  glo-  men  of  the  Polytechnic  School ; 
lyastheunofficered,  undisciplined,  and  instantly  gaining  the  confi- 
uoorganized  soldiers  of  the  Char-  dence  of  the  people  by  their  mani- 
ter.  Call  them  National  Guards,  or  fest  intrepidity  and  skill,  they  soon 
call  them  citizens,  they  were  at  any  introduced  a  certain  degree  of 
rate  mere  popular  assemblages,  regularity  and  of  discipline  among 
without  any  responsible  head,  or  the  soldiers  of  the  Charter. 
aey  leaders,  other  than  such  as  The  Polytechnic  School  TEcole 
boldness  of  spirit  and  strength  of  Polytechnique)  is  one  of  tne  no- 
body created  on  the  spot.  But  ble  institutions,  to  which  the  Rev- 
foday  the  aspect  of  things  was  olution  gave  birth.  It  was  found- 
changed,  loi  Fayette,  Gerard,  ed  by  a  decree  of  the  National 
Duboarg,  Lobao,  the  veteran  sons  Conventioiil  in  1794  by  the  name 
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of  Ecole  Centralei  and  iii  the  fol-  the  King,  tod  taught  by  the  ex- 
lowiog  year  took  the  appellation  it  perience  of  the  last  two  days, 
now  bears ;  its  great  utility  having  Marmont  concentrated  his  forces 
secured  to  it  the  protection  of  ev<-  today  in  large  masses  in  the  neigh- 
ery  succeeding  government  in  borhood  of  his  head-quarters. 
France  from  that  time  to  the  Whatever  might  have  been  bis  in- 
present.  Its  principal  object  is  to  tentions  if  things  had  proceeded 
give  instruction  in  tnose  branches  favorably,  his  actual  operations 
of  science,  which  prepare  for  the  were  mostly  of  a  defenave  na- 
pursuits  of  the  engineer  and  the  ture.  The  Guards  at  this  time 
soldier.  The  ordinary  mathe«  exhibited  a  force  of  eleven  bat- 
roatical  and  physical  sciences,  talions  of  infantry  and  thirteen 
together  with  engineering,  civil,  squadrons  of  cavalry,  amounting 
military,  and  naval  gunnery,  and  to  4300  men.  The  four  regi- 
other  departments  of  the  applica-  roents  of  the  Line  still  remained 
tion  of  abstract  science  to  the  arts  under  the  nominal  orders  of  the 
of  peace  and  war  allied  to  these,  Marshal,  and,,  notwithstanding 
form  the  studies  of  the  Poly  tech-  their  previous  conduct,  were  coo* 
nic  School.  A  large  number  of  sidered  by  him  in  the  general  jiis- 
excellent  officers,  engineers,  and  position  of  his  forces, 
scientific  men  have  received  their  To  render  intelligible  the  inci- 
elementary  education  in  this  eel-  dents  of  the  day,  we  must  explain 
ebrated  establishment.  Pupils  the  relative  situation  of  the  several 
are  admitted  from  the  age  of  six-  positions  occupied  by  the  troops, 
teen  to  twenty,  and  are  allowed  to  The  Seine,  it  will  be  remember- 
remain  two,  and  in  some  cases  ed,  flows  from  east  to  west  through 
three  years.  Notwithstanding  the  heart  of  Paris.  Three  con- 
their  youth,  the  nature  of  their  siderable  islands  are  here  formed 
studies  and  the  discipline  of  the  by  the  river,  the  largest  of  which 
institution  fitted  them  to  act  the  is  the  Lutetia  of  the  Romans. 
part  of  leaders  and  officers  among  ^  Lutetiam  proficiscitur,'  says  Cae- 
the  untrained  bourgeois  of  Paris,    sar,  ^  id  est  oppidum  Parisiorwn 

The  numberless  advantages  of  ponium  in  innua  fiuwdnis  Sequu" 
Paris  as  a  place  of  professional  ni;^  and  this  island  is  now  famil- 
education  have  rendered  it  the  iarly  termed  Isa  Cite.  Upon  it 
residence  of  great  numbers  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  Ca- 
students  of  law  and  medicine,  thedral  of  Notre  Dame  are  sitoa- 
Although  destitute  of  the  military  ted ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  wilds  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  stu-  America  only  that  a  court  bouse 
dents  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  a  church  form  the  nucleus  of 
their  general  intelligence,  their  the  future  city.  The  Quai  de 
standing  in  society,  and  their  ear-  I'Horloge,  March^  aux  Fleors, 
nest  devotion  to  constitutional  and  Quai  de  la  Cit^  compose  the 
principles  made  them  no  mean  northerly  edge  of  the  island,  facing 
actors  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  the  Quai  de  la  M^gisserie,  Quai 
Three  Days.  de   Gevres,  Quai  Pelletier,  and 

Obedient  to  the  commands  of  the  Greve,  the  localities  so  oftea 
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referred  to  as  constituting  the  op*  1068  feet  perpendicular  to  the 
poeite  bank  of  the  northern  chan-  Seine.  Of  this  range  or  block  of 
oel  of  the  Seine.  The  principal  buildings,  the  extremity  nez^t  the 
interior  Boulevards  describe  a  Seine  is  called  the  Pavilion  de 
eemi-circle  resting  upon  the  river,  Flore,  and  the  Pavilion  Marsan 
of  which  the  island  of  La  Cit£  forms  the  opposite  extremity. 
may  be  considered  the  centre,  It  fronts  on  the  Garden  of  the 
and  which  thus  encloses  the  Tuileries,  having  its  reverse,  of 
oortbem  half  and  die  roost  popu-  course,  towards  the  Liouvre,  with 
lous  part  of  Paris.  Surrounding  a  large  public  vestibule  or  arcade 
the  &>ulevards  thus  described  are  passing  under  it,  so  as  to  consti* 
die  northern  Faubourgs,  begin-  tute  an  avenue  from  the  Garden 
ning  with  the  Faubourg  Saint  An-  to  the  Louvre.  On  the  side  of 
toine  in  the  east  and  contiguous  the  [river,  a  range  of  buildings 
to  the  Bastille,  and  ending  with  stretches  from  the  Pavilion  de 
the  Faulipurg  Saint  Honore  and  Flore  to  the  Louvre,  thus  uniting 
the  Champs  Elys^es  in  the  west,  the  two  F^alaces,  and  forming  the 
The  southerly  half  of  Paris  on  magnificent  Galirie  du  Musle,  or 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Seine  is  picture  gallery,  1332  feet  in 
less  regular  than  the  other,  but  length.  Another  range  of  build- 
baa  a  general  correspondence  to  ings  constructed  by  Napoleon,  and 
it  in  form  apd  appearance.  facing  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  extends 

At  the  westerly  extremity,  then,  from  the  Pavilion  Marsan  about 
of  the  city,  and  adjacent  to  the  half  way  towards  the  Louvre,  it 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  having  been  his  intention  to  unite 
Louvre  and  the  Cb&teau  of  the  the  two  edifices  on  this  side  also, 
Toileries,  which  although  bearing  as  well  as  on  the  side  of  the 
diflerentnames,  are  one  connected  Seine.  The  Cour  du  Palais,  and 
mass  of  buildings ;  and  in  contin-  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  on  which 
nation  onward  from  them  are  the  stands  the  celebrated  arch,  are 
CrardensoftheTuileries,  the  Place  separated  only  by  a  gilded  ^bal- 
Louis  XV.,  and  the  Champs  ustrade,  and  occupy  the  whole 
Elystes,  extending  by  the  broad  space  within  the  two  galleries  or 
avenue  of  Neuilly  to  tlie  gate  or  wings  of  the  Tuileries.  The 
barrier  of  that  name.  The  Pal-  residue  of  the  space  between  the 
ace  of  the  Louvre  forms  a  perfect  Palaces  is  partly  open  and  partly 
quadrangle,  enclosing  a  public  covered  with  ordinary  buildings, 
court  four  hundred  and  eight  feet  Receding  a  little  from  the  riv- 
aquare,  which  is  entered  by  pass-  er  and  just  north  of  the  Louvre 
ing  Qoder  spacious  vestibules  or  and  the  Tuileries,  is  the  Palais 
arcades,  one  on  each  of  the  four  Royal  so  called,  the  residence  of 
sides  of  the  Palace.  The  Tuil-  the  Due  .  d'Orleans,  separated 
eriea  consisted  for  a  long  period  from  tbe  former  by  a  few  short 
of  what  is  now  only  the  main  cross  streets,  and  having  the  Rue 
body  of  the  edifice,  which  compri-  Saint  Honor£  between,  a  long 
aes  a  range  of  buildings  oif  a  single  street  which  under  various  names 
fine,  extending  on  a  ground  plan .  runs  parallel  to  the  Seme  from 
30* 
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the  barriere   du   Trone   on   the  Honore,  some  in  the  houses,  odi' 
east  to  the  barriere  du  Roule  on  ers  at  the  Palais  Royal  and  the 
the  west.     The  Rue  de  Castigli-  Bank  of  France,  which  is  near  it. 
one  crosses  the  Rue  Saint  Honor^  Two  others  extended  from  the 
at  right  angles,  making  a  commu-  Place  Louis  XV.  along  the  Rae 
nication  from  the  Garden  of  the  Hoy  ale  to  the  church  of  La  Mad* 
Tuileries  to  the  Place  Vendome.  eleine  and  the  Boulevard  des  Ca* 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  pucines.    The  cavalry  were  chief- 
leaving  the  Place  Louis  XV.  by  ly   in  the  Champs'  Elys^es  or 
the  Pont  Louis  XVL,  you  come  about  the  Tuileries. 
successively  to  the  Palais  Bour-        All  these  arrangements,  we  re- 
bon,   occupied   in   part    by  the  peat,  were  apparently  defensive  in 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  part  their  object.     Marmont   had,  in 
as  the  residence  of  the  Due  de  compliance  with  the   injuoctkNis 
Bourbon  Cond^  to  the  H&tel  des  of  the   King,    concentrated   the 
Invalides  with   its  extensive   es-  troops  in  masses  all  aiound  the 
planade  and  grounds,  and  to  the  Tuileries ;  and   in   so   doing  he 
Ecole  Militaire  fronting  upon  the  might  continue  to  maintain  that 
Champ  de  Mars.  position  against  the  people.     But 
It  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  what  then  ?  The  Nation  was  now 
give  a  description  of  Paris,  or  of  in  arms ;  and  what  could  a  few 
any  of  the  different  objects  we  thousand      guards       accomplish 
have   designated,   all  we   intend  aeainst  the   whole    of    France? 
being,  to  make  military  operations  Would  the  Ministers  counsel  the 
intelligible  by  pointing  out  the  sit-  King  to  bombard  Paris  ?    If  they 
nation  of  certain  points  with  re-  intended  efiectually  to  treat  it  as 
ference  to  those  operaHons.    The  a  besieged  city,  the  question  would 
troops  were  distributed  at  the  va-  have  come  to  that;  and  then  it 
rious  positions,  of  which  we  have  would  have  been  advisable  for  M. 
given  an  account,  as  follows.     A  de  Polignac  to  ascertain  wbeth- 
battalion  of  Guards  occupied  the  er  he  could  find  troops  of  the 
Ecole  Militaire.     The  grounds  of  Line  enough   to  invest  Paris  in 
the  Invalides  were  left  to  the  de-  regular  siege,  and  carry  matters 
fence  of  the  school  for  staff  pffi-  to  the  extremity  of  destroying  the 
cers.     The  Palais  Bourbon  was  metropolis.     It  is  well  known  that 
intrusted  to  the  Line,  who  also  no  such  orders  wouki  have  been 
extended  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.  submitted  to  by  any  of  the  regu- 
and  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries.  lar  troops.     What  then,  we  ask 
Three  battalions  of  Guards  also  once  more,  could  Charles  hope  to 
formed  in  the  Garden.     A  Swiss  effect  by  means  of  his  masses? 
battalion  was  posted  in  the  Place  We  profess  that  we  do  not  see 
du  Carrousel,  another  in  the  inte-  anything  of  a  more   practicable- 
rior  court  of  the  Louvre,  and  a  third  nature  in  the  operations  of  Tbursr 
in   the   colonnade   and  windows  day  than  in  those  of  Wednesday, 
of  the  Louvre  itself.     Two  battal-  notwithstanding  the  generosity  and 
ions  of  Guards  were  distributed  at  good  sense  of  the  Carltsts,  who 
diffisrent  posts  along  the  Rue  Saint  are  disposed  to  cavil  in  every  way 
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Ht  tbe  proceedings  of  MarmoDt,  Kbg  and  his  Ministers  should 
and  to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of  therefore  bear  the  blame  of  their 
a  failure,  which  arose  out  of  the  folly  and  insanity  in  the  entire 
intrinsic  rottenness  of  the  cause  transaction,  and  in  each  and  all  of 
itself.  its  parts,  instead  of  meanly  seek- 
Let  even  handed  justice  be  ing  to  throw  the  responsibility  for 
dealt  out  to  all  parties.  A  blind  failure  upon  Marshal  Marmont. 
infatuated  King  attempted  to  sup-  His  real  error,  in  our  judgment, 
press  the  liberties  guarantied  to  was  of  a  political,  not  a  military, 
the  nation  by  the  fundamental  law  nature  ;  it  consisted  in  his  under- 
of  tbe  land.  Weak  and  narrow  taking  tbe  task  of  dragooning 
minded  counsellors  became  the  the  citizens  into  submission,  not  in 
dishonorable  agents  of  his  usurpa-  his  failing  to  accomplish  it. 
tiou  and  peijury.  They  made  no  But  to  return  to  our  narrative, 
fitting  preparations,  in  fact  no  these  arrangements  of  the  troops 
preparations  at  all  to  compel  having  been  made,  the  People 
obedience  to  the  unlawful  decrees  themselves  became  the  assailants, 
of  their  master.  When  the  day  in  the  movements  of  this  iday. 
of  trial  came,  and  a  revolution  had  The  armed  citizens  surrounded 
already  commenced,  they  called  the  various  points  of  Marmont's 
upon  a  Marshal  of  France  to  line,  and  maintained  an  incessant 
command  the  forces  which  garri-  discharge  of  musket^  upon  it 
soned  the  capital,  in  the  expecta-  from  every  quarter.  Their  exer- 
tion that  be  would  achieve  an  easy  tions  were  particularly  directed  to 
victory  over  a  yielding  mob.  He  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  the 
made  such  a  disposition  of  his  centre  of  the  royalist  position, 
troops  as  tbe  views  of  the  time  which  they  endeavored  to  carry 
recommended  to  him,  and  he  fail-  by  repeated  assaults,  conducted 
ed,  because  his  forces  were  inad-  with  the  bravery  and  pertinacity 
equate  to  accomplish  his  pur-  of  veteran  soldiers.  Sheltering 
pose,  and  because  the  despised  themselves  under  the  parapet 
mob  proved  to  be  a  brave  and  walls  along  the  southern  bank 
waAike  host.  Whether  the  plans  of  the  river,  and  standing  even 
of  Marmont  were  judicious  or  not  behind  the  pillars  of  the  Institute, 
is  wholly  immaterial.  Whatever  which  is  on  that  side  of  the  Seine 
they  had  been,  and  however  for-  and  opposite  to  the  Louvre,  they 
tune  might  have  favored  their  ex-  fired  with  comparative  imptinity  , 
ecudon,  their  success  would  but  upon  tbe  troops  stationed  in  the 
have  caused  greater  effusion  of  latter  edifice.  The  citizens  fought 
blood :  for  all  France,  including  with  equal  resolution,  but  at  great 
tbe  army  itself  with  the  exception  dbadvantage,  on  the  other  side  of 
of  the  Guards,  was  against  the  the  Louvre  toward  the  Palais 
King,  and  sooner  or  later  be  must  Royal,  particularly  from  the 
have  yielded  to  numbers,  notwith-  square  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
standing  any  temporary  advan-  Germain  I'Auxerrois. 
tage  be  might  have  enjoyed  in  his  Early  in  the  day  the  officer  of 
attack   on   the  Parisians.     Tbe  the  Line  who  commanded  at  the 
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Palais  BourboDy  entered  into  ne-  ence,  who  held  the  office  of  grand 
gotiatioD  with  the  citizens,  which  referendary  of  the  Chamber  of 
resulted  in  his  peaceably  with-  Peers, — an  office  created  for 
drawing  his  troops  mto  the  gar-  pianaging  the  pecuniary  and  busi- 
den  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  leav-  ness  afiairs  of  the  Chamber, — 
ing  the  insurgents  in  possession  of  repaired  to  the  Tuileries  this 
a  post,  which  commanded  the  morning,  to  insist  in  the  name 
Place  Louis  XV,  They  retained  and  behalf  of  the  Peers,  that  con- 
it  for  some  time,  greatly  to  the  ditions  of  accommodation  should 
annoyance  of  the  Guards,  on  be  procured  from  the  King.  Tbe 
whom  they  could  now  fire  from  wishes  of  Marmont,  as  we  have 
the  shelter  of  tbe  columns  in  front  repeatedly  obserred,  were  deci- 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  dedly  adverse  to  the  course  he 
from  other  points  of  tbe  edifice,  had  been  required  to  pursue,  and 
The  troops  of  the  Line  stationed  no  man  was  more  anxious  than 
in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  soon  he  to  bring  about  peace.  M.  de 
retreated  to  tBe  alleys  of  tbe  Simonville  maintained  tlie  same 
Champs  Elys^es,  without  return-  ground,  which  M.  Lafitte  had 
mg  the  fire,  and  a  body  of  Guards  taken  in  his  interview  with  Mar- 
was  compelled  to  march  across  mont  the  day  before.  But  thb 
the  Pont  Louis  XVL  and  dis-  energetic  nobleman  went  further 
lodge  the  citizens  from  the  Palais  than  to  demand  of  the  Minisiers 
Bourbon.  When  they  had  done  that  they  should  resign.  He  pro- 
this,  they  found  the  regiment  of  posed  that  they  should  be  arrested 
tbe  Line  in  the  garden  of  the  Pal-  on  the  spot  if  they  refused  to  re- 
ace,  keeping  entirely  aloof  firom  sign ;  and  bis  representations  had 
the  combat.  so  much  efifect,  that  the  Ministers 
At  about  the  same  time  repaired  to  Saint  Cloud  at  eleven 
two  regiments  of  the  Line,  sta-  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
tioned  in  the  Place  Vend6me,  senting  to  the  King  their  resigna- 
shouldered  their  muskets  with  the  tions.  They  left  the  Tuileries 
huts  in  the  air,  and  abandoned  just  before  the  defection  of  tbe 
the  Marshal  to  his  fate.  When  troops  of  the  Line,;  and  Marmont 
Marmont  received  intelligence  of  had  so  much  confidence  in  tbeir 
this  additional  defection,  he  be-  success,  that  he  distributed  a  pa- 
came  satisfied  that  a  continuance  cific  proclamation,  conjuring  the 
of  hostilities  was  perfectly  idle,  citizens  to  lay  down  their  arms  io 
now  that  his  two  wings,  which  the  prospect  of  immediately  ob- 
composed  half  his  force,  had  de-  taining  all  they  demanded.  But 
serted  him,  leaving  his  centre  to  an  unexpected  and  most  impor* 
sustain  the  war  alone ;  and  he  tant  advantage  was  just  then  ob« 
proposed  an  armistice,  in  the  tained  by  the  citizens,  which  ae- 
hope  that  an  accommodation  coroplished  a  total  change  ia 
might  yet  be  made  with  the  King  the  whole  aspect  of  affiiirs,  and 
that  should  put  an  end  to  the  in-  decided  the  question  forever 
surrection.  M.  da  S^monvUle,  a  against  the  reigning  dynasty. 
P^r  of  great  authority  and  influ*  Marshal  Marmont,  it  will  !>• 
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recollected,  had  posted  three  bat-  mediately  perceived  that  the  firing 
talions  of  Swiss  Guards  at  the  from  the  Louvre  had  ceased,  and 
Louvre,  one  in  the  colonnade  and  pressed  their  attack  with  renewed 
galleries,  another  in  the  inner  zeal.  Finding  still  that  they  en- 
court,  and  another  in  the  Place  countered  no  opposition,  they  at 
du  Carrousel,  that  is  under  the  length  crowded  in  at  the  lower 
windows  of  the  Gal^rie  du  Musee.  windows,  and  took  possession  of 
The  position  of  the  two  Palaces,  the  whole  interior  of  the  edifice, 
thus  occupied,  has  been  considered  first  occupying  the  windows,  which 
impregnable  by  the  best  military  overlooked  the  inner  court,  and 
judges,  and  was  so  pronounced  then  the  Gal^rie  du  Muse£,  which 
on  this  very  day  by  competent  commanded  a  long  space  beneath 
persons,  who  examined  it  without  as  far  along  as  the  arch  of  the 
having  any  interest  In  the  question  Carrousel  and  the  court  of  the 
to  bias  their  opinions.  When  the  Tuileries.  Suddenly  the  Swiss 
regiments  of  the  Line  deserted  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre  found 
their  stations  in  the  Place  Ven-  themselves  exposed  to  a  deadly 
d6me,  a  post  so  important  on  ac-  fire  from  the  windows  of  the  Pal- 
oount  of  die  access  it  gave  to  the  ace  above  them,  and  struck  with 
Tuileries,  the  Marshal  hastily  or-  a  sudden  panic  they  fied  in  dis- 
dered  one  of  the  battalions  of  order  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 
Swiss  fi'om  the  Louvre  to  supply  At  the  same  time  the  Parisians 
the  place  of  the  revolted  (roops.  opened  their  fire  from  the  Gal^rie 
The  Louvre  was  already  gain-  du  Muse6.  Filled  with  conster- 
soned  rather  insufficiently,  con-  nation  at  the  continuance  of  this 
sidering  how  hotly  it  was  attacked  unexpected  fire  from  all  the  win- 
by  the  citizens ;  and  the  battalion  dows  of  the  Louvre,  the  whole 
which  occupied  the  building  itself  body  of  Swiss  rushed  precipi- 
was  absolutely  indispensable  to  tately  into  the  railed  court  of  the 
the  defence  of  the  position.  It  Tuileries  among  the  lancers  drawn 
happened,  unfortunately  for  Mar-  up  there,  followed  close  by  the 
mont,  that  the  Swiss  in  the  Louvre  fire  of  the  Parisians.  All  was 
were  commanded  by  the  Comte  now  confusion.  The  Swiss  throng- 
de  Salts,  the  officer  who  lost  his  ed  towards  the  arched  vestibule 
way  the  day  before  in  going  to  under  the  Tuileries,  which  leads 
the  succor  of  the  troops  in  the  from  the  Place  du  Carrousel  into 
March£  des  Innocens,  and  who  the  Gardens,  overturning  every- 
seems  not  to  have  possessed  a  thing  before  them,  and  converting 
very  clear  understanding.  By  an  what  at  first  was  only  a  retreat 
extraordinary  error  in  judgment  into  a  wild  disorderly  rout.  But 
or  singular  mistake  of  his  orders,  here,  at  this  very  vestibule,  were 
this  officer,  instead  of  sending  the  head-quarters  of  the  army, 
either  of  the  two  battalions  in  the  and  here  was  the  Marshal  himself. 
courts,  marched  off  the  very  Marmont  was  carried  along,  sur- 
corps,  which  alone  defended  the,  prised  and  astounded  by  the  pre- 
Palace  itself.  cipitate  retreat  of  his  own  troops. 

The  Parisians,  of  course,  ira-   and   hastily  made    hi9  way  into 
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the  GardeD,  where  the  flying  bat-  yetf ly  chroDiole  of  events,  if  we 

talions   again  formed.     But  the  attempted  to  relate  the  individoil 

day  was  now  irretrievably  lost,  traits  of  patriotism  and  heroism, 

Seeing  the  troops  waver,  the  citi-  which  ennobled  the  Revolution  of 

zens  pressed  on  from  this  side,  the  Three   Days.    The  newspa* 

and  Alarmont  was  obliged  to  or-  pers  and  popular  publications  of 

der    his  troops  to    evacuate  the  the  day  have  abounded  with  an- 

city,  and  retreat  with  all  possible  ecdotes  of  the  self  devotion  of 

despatch  upon  Saint  Cloud.  the  boyidi  students,  the  common 

Marmont  was  driven  so  sud-  workmen,  nay  the  women  of  Pa* 
denly  from  the  Tuileries  that  he  ris,  which  would  have  done  homv 
had  no  time  to  remove  the  military  to  the  spirit  of  old  Romans. 
chest,  or  to  take  any  measures  to  But  the  course  of  our  narrative 
preserve  his  outposts  from  de-  confines  us  to  the  leading  incidentB 
struction.  The  detached  parties  and  the  general  results  of  the  cod- 
of  Guards  in  the  Rue  Saint  Ho-  test.  The  bravery  of  the  citisens 
nore,  in  the  barrack  of  the  Rue  has  been  so  frequently  signalized 
de  Babylone,  and  elsewhere,  who  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  events  at  the  need  not  dwell  upon  it  here.  But 
Tuileries,  were  overpowered,  and  we  should  do  the  Parisians  extreme 
mostly  killed  by  the  triumphant  injustice  not  to  speak  of  the  spirit 
citizens,  who  thus  gained  absolute  of  good  order,  of  obedience  to 
possession  of -all  Paris.  The  cid-  the  laws,  of  deference  to  the 
zens  rushed  into  the  Tuileries,  as  rights  of  person  and  property,  of 
promptly  as  they  had  entered  the  courage  tempered  with  mercy, 
Louvre,  and  the  princely  halls  of  which  distinguished  their  conduct 
the  Chateau,  its  rich  dormitories, .  throughout  these  trying  scenes, 
and  the  secret  cabinets  of  royalty  The  Government  did  everything 
itself,  were  speedilv  filled  with  in  its  power  to  btroduce  anarchy 
the  profane  crowds oi  the  populace  and  confusion.  It  wantonly  vio- 
of  Paris,  and  the  People  were  lated  the  Charter.  It  declared 
now  in  reality  the  Sovereigns  of  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  thus  si- 
France.  Charles  had  ere  this  lencing  the  ordinary  courts  of 
recalled  the  illegal  Ordinances,  justice,  and  substituting  the  arbi- 
and  accepted  the  resignation  of  traiy  will  of  a  soldier  in  the  place 
his  Ministers  \  but  all  too  late ;  for  of  the  regular  movement  ot  the 
while  he  was  deliberating  on  the  laws.  But  the  People  were  more 
subject  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons  virtuous  than  the  King^  In  the 
bad  ended,  and  the  sceptre  had  midst  of  the  heats  and  vi<deoce  of 
passed  away  from  their  hands,  civil  war,  the  citizens  respected 
A  Revolution,  as  glorious  in  its  private  property  with  as  much 
consequences  as  it  was  in  its  sedulous  care  as  if  the  laws  bad 
achievement,  had  been  accom-  possessed  their  accustomed  vigor. 
plished  in  the  short  space  of  three  No  private  resentments  were  , 
days,  and  France  was  free.  prosecuted,  no  booty  was  unjustly 

We  should  greatly  overstep  the  acquired,  during  a  period,  when 

reasonable  limits  assigned  to  our  unbridled     license    would  have 
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seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  into  detached  columns,  which  en- 
dftj.  The  citissens  took  po»5es«  gaged  separately  with  large  mass- 
sion  of  arms  wherever  they  could  es  of  citizens.  The  conflicts  in 
find  any ;  but  neither  the  tre^s-  the  Place  de  PH6tel  de  Ville 
ore  of  the  Bank  nor  the  riches  of  were  the  most  desperate  and  san* 
the  Taileries  could  tempt  them  to  guinary  of  the  whole  day.  And 
k»e  sight  of  the  high  and  noble  yet  after  aU  there  were  but  a 
poqpose,  which  animated  them  in.  thousand  men  here  of  the  royalist 
the  great  controversy,  now  put  to  troops.  But  the  terms  of  grand- 
the  issue  of  war.  The  meanest  liloquence  applied  to  the  dis- 
individual  seemed  to  feel  that  he  charges  of  so^smaU  a  force  would 
was  fighung  die  battles  of  the  shame  a  bulletin  from  .the  field  of 
Charter,  and  the  feeliog  exalted  Borodino,  or  any  other  scene  of 
him  above  the  scope  of  every  terrible  carnage,  where  death  has 
lowly  pi)Ssion,  rendering  him  as  gathered  up  his  victims  by  hun- 
high  minded  in  principle  as  he  dreds  not  by  units.  We  suppose 
was  courageous  in  conduct.  the  hyperbolical  extravagance  in 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  question  is  to  be  pardoned  to 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  mere  civilians,  who  were  unused 
carefully  exercise  our  judgment,  to  scenes  of  blood,  and  who  bad 
in  considering  the  events  of  this  really  displayed  as  true  courage 
period,  to  avoid  being  misled  into  and  gained  as  imperishable  glory, 
false  views.  We  have  no  dispo-  as  if  the  blooddied  of  the  Three 
sition  to  detract  from  the  merits.  Days  had  been  answerable  to  the 
or  to  disparage  the  sufl[erings  and  horrors  of  a  pitched  batde  he- 
sacrifices,  of  the  brave  Parisians  tween  contending  empires.  But 
during  the  ever  memorable  Three  while  we  pardon,  we  cannot  but 
Days.  Our  hearty  sympathy  condemn  it  as  an  unworthy  trait 
with  their  cause  is  sufficiently  in  itself,  and  as  tending  greatly  to 
apparent  in  every  page.  Nor  impair  the  credibility  of  the  early 
could  we  desire  that  so  noble  a  accounts  of  the  Revolution. 
triumph  as  they  achieved,  so  These  accounts  are  extremely  in- 
grand  a  Revolution  as  they  ac-  accurate  in  many  respects,  as  they 
complished,  should  have  been  give  no  complete  idea  of  the 
achieved  or  accomplished  at  military  events  of  the  Three  Days, 
greater  loss  of  human  fife  than  even  where  they  are  substantially 
actually  occurred.  Still  we  must  true,  and  as  they  state  many  im- 
say  that  the  exaggeration  and  portant  things  as  fact  which  never 
rhodomontade  of  the  popular  ac-  took  place.  The  repeated  cap- 
counts  of  the  engagements  of  the  ture  and  recapture  of  the  H6tel 
Three  Days  pass  all  bounds,  de  Ville,  the  storming  of  the  Lou- 
Tbe  whole  effective  force  of  vre  and  of  the  Tuileries,  —  these 
lAarmont,  as  we  have  seen,  never  are  imaginary  incidents,  which  ap- 
exceeded  six  thousand  men  ;  and  pear  in  bold  relief  in  newspaper 
on  Wednesday  the  2dth,  when '  articles  of  the  time  and  in  other 
the  real  batde  of  the  Revolution  equally  authentic  sources  of  in- 
fought,  this  force  was  cut  up  formation.    Some  of  the  sketches  . 
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published  would  represent  the  ing,  however,  whatever  is  ex- 
loss  of  the  troops  as  bebg  greater  aggerated  in  the  popular  state- 
than  the  whole  number  of  troops  ments  concerning  the  Revolu- 
engaged  in  the  contest.  But  it  tion,  enough  of  glory  remains 
is  not  so.  In  fact  it  has  been  to  the  Parisian  population,  and 
pretty  satisfactorily  ascertained  enough  of  consequence  in  the 
that  the  loss  on  both  sides  did  victory  achieved,  to  render  it  ooe 
not  exceed  three  thousand  men  of  the  most  interesting  events  in 
in  killed  and  wounded.    Deduct-  modern  history. 


CHAPTER   XVn. 

FRANCE,  OONTINUED. 

fr0vmanal  Chvemmewt  of  Thursday. -^^  La  Fayette.  —  Proposal 
^fihe  BSw.  — •  The  Due  d*  Orleans  made  Lieutenant  QenercH.  — ' 
Suae  0ffaru.^Expuhum  rftke  Bourbom.^RemarJu. 

Wc    gave  in    the    preceding  of  the  Goverament  and  of  the 

chapter,  a  sofficieDtly  minute  his*  Moniteur,    But  on  Friday  it  re-^ 

tory  of  the  imlitary  events  of  the  appeared  under  the  dates  of  July 

Three  Days,  which  in  so  brief  a  29th  and  30th,  with  the  followbg 

period  completely  destroyed  the  official  article  :  ^— 

power  of  Charies  Tenth.  But  io  .  paonsroNAL  gotekkmert. 
tBeemereency  of  a  popular  Revo-  .m.  tv  .  n 
iHtioo,  it  is  olUn  eaiier  to  destroy  .  '  The  Deputies  present  at  Par- 
than  to  renew,  easier  to  overthrow  >"  1»"T»  ^o""*  K  necessary  to  as- 
existing  institutions  than  to  estab-  s/""'®  ^  '«?»«<>?  «"  f"®"" 
iish  new  ones  in  their  place,  dangers,  which  threatened  the 
Fortunately  on  the  present  occa-  security  of  persons  and  property. 
sion  the  People,  who  for  the  time  ^  Commission  has  been  appointed 
being  had  i4umed  their  natural  ?<>  w^^h  over  die  interests  of  aU, 
authority,  were  temperate  and  ju-  »«  »^e  «»!'"  "*"«'«»  °f  »  "S"'" 
didous  in  their  views,  and  after  organization, 
they  had  fought  for  and  won  their  ^  Messrs  Audry  de  Puyraveau, 
liberty,  returned  peaceably  to  Comte  Gerard,  Jacques  Lafitte, 
their  ordinary  pursuits,  leaving  to  Comtede  Lobau,  Mauguin,  Odier, 
the  chosen  and  respected  public  C""™'  P«f""'  «nd.  <•?  Schonen, 
men  of  the  Nation  lo  reorcanize  compose  the  Commission. 

the  forms  of  Government.    The         9®".    ^u*,  /®I'®  S   •     T 
MmiUur,  that  expressive  chron-  "»"<^"  «>  Chief  of  the  National 

icie  of  political  changes,  did  not  ,^*  „  .      ,  _      . 
appear  M  the  39th.    Being  the  'The  National  Guard  are  mas- 
organ  of  the  nileis  de  faeto,  who  *«"  <>'  ^"'^  *^  *"  P®'"**- 
nuy  happen  to  liave  the  control  These  few  sentences  proclaim- 
of  affitirs,  how  could  it  ^ak  on  ed  to  France  and  to  Europe,  the 
that  day  when  there  w^re  no  nil-  triumph  of  the  Charter  and  the 
cnf  It  was  an  mUrregntm  alike  downfal  of  itt  assailants. 
31 
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The  individuab  composing  the  Louis  Minister  of  Finance.  Va- 
Commission  were  universally  rious  proclamations  were  issued 
known  as  the  uncompromising  on  that  day  by  General  La  Fay- 
advocates  of  the  popular  cause  on  ette,  by  General  Dubourg,  whom 
occasions  without  number,  and  the  citizens  themselves  had  at 
their  names  were  a  sufficient  first  installed  in  temporary  cooh 
guarantee  to  the  People  at  large  mand  and  who  subsequently  act- 
of  the  character  of  the  measures  ed  under  La  Fayette,  and  by  the 
they  would  pursue,  even  had  not  Deputies.  The  latter,  in  the 
La  Fayette  been  announced  as  midst  of  an  ardent  appeal  to  the 
commander  of  the  National  citizens  to  arm,  apprises  them  of 
Guards.  the  appointment  of  La  Fayette  to 

In  fact,  to  the  population  of  the  command  of  the  National 
Paris  these  appointments  were  Guard,  and  also  announces  the 
not  a  novelty.  No  longer  re-  establishment  of  a  Provisional 
strained  by  considerations  of  del-  Government.  '  Three  most  bon- 
icacy,  or  any  fear  of  compromis-  orable  citizens,'  say  they,  ^  have 
ing  themselves,  the  Deputies  had  undertaken  its  important  fiinc- 
assembled  at  the  house  of  M.  La-  tions  :  These  are  Messrs  La 
fitte  on  Thursday,  and  made  Fayette,  Choiseul,  and  Gerard.' 
various  arrangements  of  great  im-  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Dae 
portance.  In  placing  La  Fay-  de  Choiseul  ever  acted  under  this 
ette  at  the  head  of  the  National  authority ;  but  his  associates  en- 
Guard,  they  had  appealed  to  the  tered  immediately  upon  the  seal- 
old  sensibilities  and  historical  re-  ous  discharge  of  the  duties  as- 
coUections  of  the  People,  in  the  signed  to  them.  The  Hotel  de 
same  way  the  popular  leaders  of  ViUe  became  the  seat  of  public 
Wednesday  had  done  in  raising  afiairs  once  more,  as  it  had  been 
the  tricolored  flag.  La  Fayette  in  former  times  of  revolution. 
and  the  tricolor  were  equally.  In  fact,  in  everything  the  days  of 
under  the  Bourbons,  proscribed  popular  rule  seemed  to  be  restore 
memorials  of  the  Revolution.  —  ed.  But  it  was  by  the  lavish  use 
Immediately  on  receiving  his  of  the  name,  influence,  and  exer- 
appointment,  he  announced  his  tions  of  La  Fayette  that  order 
acceptance  in  a  proclamation,  in-  was  in  reality  maintained.  He 
viting  the  Mayor  and  Municipal  was  replaced  in  the  command  of 
Committees  of  each  arrondisse-  the  citizen  soldierv  which  he  had 
ment  of  the  city  to  send  officers  to  led  in  1789.  His  name  was 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville  to  receive  his  invoked  by  the  Deputies  in  their 
orders.  In  this  paper  the  Com-  proclamation  as  the  talisman  of 
mission,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  public  safety.  And  he  again  was 
are  styled  the  Constitutional  Mu-  put  forward  as  first  in  tibe  Pro- 
nicipal  Committee  of  the  city  of  visional  Government,  which  the 
Paris.  It  was  soon  after  announc-  exigencies  of  the  time  called  into 
ed  that  the  Comte  Alexander  de  being.  Never  was  more  honora- 
Laborde  was  appointed  provision-  hie  tribute  paid  to  the  popularity, 
alPrefectofthe  Seine,  and  Baron  integrity,  patriotism,  and  self-de^ 
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voUon  of  any  man,  io  ancient  or  these  nominations  appear  in  the 
modern  times,  than  in  the  sponta-  Bulletin  des  Lois^  although  they 
neous  resort  of  the  casual  deposi-  never  found  their  way  into  the 
taries  of  power  to  La  Fayette,  as  Jdoniieur.  A  deputation  from 
the  only  individual  in  France,  the  King  repaired  to  the  Hotel 
whose  personal  influence  could  de  Ville  towards  evening  to  pro- 
supply  the  total  absence  of  an  pose  an  accommodation,  but  dis- 
established or  admitted  govern-  covered  that  it  was  too  late,  and 
ment  derived  from  the  laws.  In  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
the  unpretending  form  of  Com-  for  Charles  or  his  dynasty ;  and 
mander  of  the  National  Guard,  he  with  these  consolatory  tidings  they 
in  fact  exercised  the  functions,  returned  to  Saint  Cloud. 
which,  in  ancient  Rome  and  in  Among  those  who  had  the  con- 
the  Republics  of  South  America,  trol  of  public  afiairs  at  this  time,  the 
would  have  belonged  to  the  name  general  sentiment  already  pointed 
and  authority  of  Dictator.  towards  one  bdividual,  who  alone 
When  Polignac  and  his  col-  could  give  consistency  to  the 
lei^es  arrived  at  Saint  Cloud,  Revolution,  by  embracing  the 
aod  laid  down  that  power,  which  popular  cause  as  his  own.  The 
they  had  used  so  disastriously  for  Due  d'Orleans  united  in  hb  per- 
ibeir  King,  they  could  persuade  son  a  multitude  of  considerations, 
the  infatuated  prince  to  listen  to  all  marking  him  out  as  the  person- 
arguments  of  accommodation  on-  age  whom  France  now  needed 
ly  by  awakening  his  apprehen-  at  the  head  of  her  Grovernment  to 
sioos  for  the  safety  of  the  Duch-  give  consolidation  and  respecta- 
esse  d'Angoul^me,  who  was  then  bility  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
on  her  return  from  a  journey,  and  and  assore  to  it  the  confidence  of 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  trans-  Europe.  It  was  a  consummation 
pired.  His  fears  that  a  single  to  which,  as  we  have  before  ex- 
member  of  his  family  might  suf-  plained,  all  eyes  had  long  been 
fer,  outweighed,  in  his  selfish  looking,  as  a  possible  if  not  a 
miod,  all  consideration  of  the  probable  event.  Perhaps  in  this 
lives  of  his  subjects  and  the  mis-  case,  as  in  many  other  great 
eries  of  a  protracted  civil  war ;  changes  which  history  records, 
aod  to  these  fears,  not  to  any  prin-  the  anticipation  of  this  result  had 
ciple  of  public  good,  he  yield-  a  decided  influence  in  leading  to 
ed  himself  up,  in  consenting  tore-  its  accomplishment.  It  is  true 
cal  the  fatal  Ordinances  and  ap-  that  many  of  the  victorious  party 

KAnt  a  liberal  Cabinet.      The  desired  pure  republican  forms,  in 

uc  de  Mortemart,  who  was  in  place  of  a  monarchy  of  whatso- 

aervice  at  Saint  Cloud  as  Captain  ever  degree  of  liberality.     Others 

of  the  Guards,  was  made  Prime  there  were,  who  still  proudly  cher- 

Minister,  and  empowered  to  se-  ished  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and 

lect  his  colleagues.     He  began  urged  that  the  dynasty  of  victory 

by  namine  Comte  G6rard  Minis-  and  the  Revolution  should  be  re- 

ter  of  War,    and    M.    Casimir  stored  to  power  in  the  person  of 

Perrier  Minister  of  Finance  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt.      But 
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« 

the  great  current  of  opinion,  —  throne,  it  must  therefore  be  bf 

and  in  such  a  crisis  opinion   is  compact,  and  on  such  ccmdkioDs 

everything,  —  ran  in  favor  of  the  as  the  public  voice  should  see  fit 

family  of  Orteans*  to  impose. 

As   the  wealthiest  subject  of  And  whatever  recommendatioB 

France,  the  Due  d'Orleans  pos-  the  Due  d'Orleans  gained  by  his 

sessed   that  bold  on  the  public  proximity  to  the  royal  &mily,  he 

regard,  which  great  riches,  wor-  derived  a  still  greater  one  from  his 

thily  and  liberally  employed,  are  immediate  parentage,  his  educa- 

calculated  to  impart.     His  rank  tion,  bis  own  personal  character, 

!>laced  him  next  to  the  reigning  and  the  qualities  of  hb  family, 

amily,  and  of  course  drew  atten-  Tlie    son    of    the    Montagoard 

tion  to  him,  whenever  the  subject  Philippe  Egaliti,  who  contribu- 

of   a    substitute    for    the    elder  ted  more  than  any  other  single 

branch  of  the  Bourbons  came  to  individual  to  heave  Louis  Xvl. 

be  discussed.     The  Due  d'Or-  from  his  throne,  mhertted  a  revo- 

leans,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  lutionary  taint  in  his  blood,  from 

lineally  descended  from  Philippe,  which  no  elements  of  royal  rela- 

only  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  from  tionship  in  its  composition  could 

whom  Charles  X.  derived  his  de-  purify  it, — and  was  thus  driyen 

scent,  the   common  ancestor  of  from  the  affections  of  the  restor- 

tbe  two  families  being  Louis  XUL  ed  royal  family  into  unavoidable 

son  of  Henry  Quartre,  the  splen-  sympathy  with  the  Nation.    At 

dor  of  whose  qualities  had  per-  an  early  age,  the  then  Due  de 

petuated  his  memory  in  the  hearts  Chartres,   with  his  two  younger 

of  the  French,  in  spite  of  all  the  brothers,  was  intrusted  to  the  tui«- 

odium  attached  to  the  misrule  of  tion  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  who 

his  posterity.     At  the  same  time,  conducted  his  education  entirely 

as  the  Due  d'Orleans  had   no  upon    the    plan    of  Rousseau's 

claims  to  the  succession,  so  long  Emilius,  thus  giving  a  hardihood 

as  the  Dauphin,  or  bis  nephew,  to  his  body  and  a  masculine  free* 

the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  or  any  le-  dom  to  his  mind,  which  seldom 

gitiroate  posterity  of  theirs,  sur-  fall  to  the  lot  of  modem  princes, 

vived,  the  elevation  of  the  former  Having  completed  his  edocatioD^ 

would  be  a  revolutionary  act,  a  he  joined   the    famous    Jacobia 

violation  of  the  jtM  dmnum  prin-  Club  in    1791,   and  during  the 

ciple,  a  departure  from  the  line  of  same  year  entered  into  active  ser- 

hereditary  succession  ;  and  there-  vice  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  io 

fore  the   Due    d'Orleans   would  the  army  of  the  North.     In  that 

owe  his  crown  to  the  choice  and  age  of  hard   fighting   and   rapid 

free  will  of  the  French  Nation,  promotions  the  Due  de  Chartres 

just  as  much  as  if  be  were  a  mere  did  not  languish  for  the  want  of 

soldier  of  fortune  elevated  by  his  employment  or  honors.    Through 

bare   personal    merits   from   the  a   quick  succession    of  engage* 

subaltern  duties  of  the  camp,  and  ments  in  the  spring  and  summer 

the   indiscriminate   ranks  of  the  of  1793  under  Biron  and  Luck- 

People*      If   he    ascended   the  ner  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu^ 
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tenant  general,  and  in  September  deathof  his  father;  his  two  broth- 
commanded  the  second  line  of  ers,  the  Due  de  Montpensier  and 
Kellerman's  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Cqmte  de  Beaujolais,  having 
Valmv.  Soon  afterwards  he  continued  to  be  held  imprisoned 
joined  Dumouriez,  and  participa-  in  France.  But  in  1796  the 
ted  in  the  brilliant  though  brief  Directory  offered  to  liberate  the 
career  of  that  general,  command-  two  brothers  on  condition  they 
ing  bis  centre  in  the  great  battle  should  all  retire  to  America.  --- 
of  Jemappes,  and  bemg  equally  The  Due  d'Orleans  gladly  ac- 
dislingubhed  to  the  close  of  the  cepted  this  condition,  and  imme* 
campaign.  diately  embarked  for  the  United 
The  family  of  Orleans  becom-  States,  where  he  arrived  in  1796, 
ing  subject  to  the  proscription  of  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  broth- 
the  National  Convention,  on  ac^  ers;  They  remained  in  Ameri- 
count  of  the  suspicions  awakened  ca  several  years,  examining  bur 
by  their  /amily  coi/nexions,  the  country,  studying  its  inatitutkms, 
Due  de  Chartres  fled  into  banish-  and  acquiring  the  esteem  of  our 
ment,  and  unfolded  a  still  brighter  most  distinguished  citizens.  In 
page  in  his  character  to  the  eyes  1800  they  went  to  England,  and 
of  the  world.  Refusing  the  resided  at  Twickenham  in  honor- 
tempting  offers  of  military  rank  able  poverty,  nobly  refusing  to  live 
made  him  by  Austria,  because  he  the  dependent  pensioners  of  a 
would  not  bear  arms  against  his  foreign  Government  at  war  with 
country,  be  nobly  disciplined  his  France,  or  to  participate  in  the 
spirit  to  a  life  of  humble  obscuri-  petty  intrigues  of  the  little  court 
ty,  and  submitted  manfully  to  the  ofliartwell.  In  1807  the  Due 
necessity  of  employing  a  part  of  de  Montpensier  died  of  consump- 
bis  time  in  the  duties  of  a  village  tion,*  and  the  Comte  de  Beau- 
acboolmaster  in  the  Orisons. —  jolais  being  threatened  with  the 
The  fall  of  Robespierre  some-  same  disease,  he  and  his  brother 
what  bettered  bis  condition,  by  repaired  to  the  Mediterranean, 
enabling  him  to  enter  into  corres-  At  Malta,  soon  after  landing,  the 
poodence  with  his  friends,  and  he  Comte  de  Beaujolais  died  ;  and 
then  passed  several  years  in  trav-  from  this  period  until  the  Re&to- 
elling  about  Europe,  chiefly  on  ration  the  Due  d'Orleans  resided 
foot.  During  his  wanderings  in  chieflyin  Sicily,  where  he  married 
the  North  of  Europe,  he  was  re-  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Naples, 
cc^ised,  and  again  received  the  Previous  to  the  Hundred  Days, 
oflfer  of  military  command,  and  he  held  a  high  command  in  tbe 
again  refused  to  bear  arms  against  army,  under  Louis  XVUI. ;  but 
bis  country.  Meanwhile  he  had  since  the  second  Restoratbn  he 
become  Due  d'Orleans  by  the  had  been  living  altogether  b  re- 

*  The  Due  de  Montpensier  wm  buried  in  WeBtminster  Abbey,  in  Henry  the 
Serenth*!  Chapel.  At  the  exhibition  of  Somenet  House  in  1830,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  of  sculpture  wss  a  monumental  statue  in  marble  of  the  Duo  de 
Moatpensier,  executed  oy  Westmaoott,  (No.  1170,)  a  memorial  of  the  eontinued 
iMAia  of  his  surriTinjr  brother. 
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tirement,  improving    his  estates  bis  receiving  an  intimaiion  from 

and  educating  his  familj.     How  that  King,  that  it  would  be  judi- 

far  this  seclusion  was  forced  upon  ciou§  for  him  to  abstain  from  aM 

him  by  the  jealousies  of  the  reign-  part  in  public  afiairs.  Had  be  re- 

ing  family  does  not  distinctly  ap*  sisted,and  thrown  himself  warmly 

pear ;  but  that  it  was  owing  to  this,  and  publicly  into  the  ranks  of  the 

in  part  at  least,  is  evident  from  Opposition,  he  would  have  prov- 

his  not  having  acted  in  the  Cham-  ed  a   dangerous   enemy   of  the 

her  of  Peers.     There   are   two  Grovemm^nt,   by  whomsoever  it 

articles  in  the  Charter  touching  might  be  administered.  But  with- 

this  point,  one  of  which  is  said  to  out  bis  doing  this,  his  entire  life 

have    been    inserted    by    Louis  and  his  well  known  sentiments, 

XVIII.  with  special  reference  to  spoke  for  the  part  he  would  take, 

the  Due  d'Orleans  and  his  fami-  when  a  proper  occasbn  should 

ly.     One  of  these  (Art.  30,)  pro-  amve. 

vides  that  '  The  members  of  the  Undoubtedly  the  decaying  do- 
royal  iamily  and  the  princes  of  mestic  condition  of  the  reigning 
the  bk>od  are  Peers  by  right  family,  as  compered  with  that  of 
of  their  birth  f  the  other,  the  House  of  Orleans,  contribut- 
(Art.  34)  chat  'The  princes  can-  ed  to  augment  the  unkindly  feel- 
not  take  their  seats  in  the  Chamr  ing,  with  whk>h  this  liberal  mind- 
ber  but  by  order  of  the  King,  ed  and  patriotic  prince  was  view- 
expressed  for  each  session  by  a  ed  at  the  Tuileries.  He  was 
message,  under  pain  of  the  nuUi-  looked  upon  by  the  King  and  the 
ty  of  everything  which  may  have  Dauphin  as  a  collateral  heir,  pre- 
been  done  in  their  presence.'  —  paring  to  step  into  the  heritage  of 
While  the  admission  of  the  Due  their  expiring  line.  The  Dau- 
d'Orleans  to  the   Chamber    de-  phin  and  Dauphiness  were   old 

S ended   on    the   caprice  of   the  and   childless  ;    and   savuig  the 

linisters,  he  could  exercise  in-  Due  d'Angouleme,  only  a  boy  of 

fluence  in  the  State  only  as  a  pri-  uncertain  health  kept  from  their 

vate   individual ;    and   he  seems  hereditary  throne  the  descendant 

purposely  to  have  kept  aloof  from,  of  the  ambitious  and  uoscrupii- 

the  contests  of  party,  except  so  lous  Regent,  the  son  of  the  raore 

far  as  the  conduct  of  himself  and  ambitious    and    less    scrupoknis 

family  was  a  continual  expression  Egalit^.     While  the  fear  of  the 

of  sympathy  with  the  Revolution,  contamination   of  liberal    princi- 

Tbe  more  exalted,  it  is  true,  of  pies,  added  to  the  not  less  anxious 

the  liberal  party  complained  that  fear  of  assassination,  consigned  the 

tiie  desire  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  Due  de  Bordeaux  to  the  seclusion 

to  prosecute  certain  territorial  or  of  private  tutors  amid  the  luxo- 

pecuniary  claims   of  his  on  the  ries  of  royal  life,  the  five  sons  of 

Grovernment  prevented  his  acting  the  Due  d'Orleans  were  gaining 

openly  in  the  Opposition.     The  a  manly  education  and  gathering 

p.dpport  he  afforded  to  some  lib-  *  goldea  opinions'  at  the  ordinary 

eral  measures  had  given  dbpleas-  schools  of  Paris.    His  oldest  son, 

ure  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  led  to  especially,  the  Due  de  Chartres^ 
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was  a  noUe  promisiDg  yoatb,  who  leans  as  the  precurdaiiied  Chief  of 
collected  upon  himself  those  en-  the  Nation  ? 
thosiastic  tributes  of  popular  es*  While  the  contest  raged  in  Pa* 
teem,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  ris,  the  Due  d^Orieans  kept  him- 
an  heir  of  the  crown  rather  than  a  self  concealed  at  his  conntry  seat 
mere  prince  of  the  blood.  of  Neuilly,  situated  a  few  miles 
Taking  into  consideration  all  out  of  the  city.  It  is  perfectly 
the  circumstances  which  we  hare  clear  that  he  is  free  from  any  iro- 
thus  developed,  how  could  putation  of  having  fomented  in- 
France  fail  to  rest  her  hopes  upon  surrection,  or  otherwise  taken 
the  Due  d'Orleans  ?  A  prince  of  steps  to  bring  about  the  contin- 
the  blood,  his  father  had  been  an  gency  that  had  occurred.  What 
ardent  promoter  of  the  Revolu-  private  relations  he  may  pre- 
tioo.  He  had  worn  the  revolu-  viously  have  had  with  the  liberal 
tionary  cockade,  and  combated  party  we  know  not;  nor  is  the 
under  the  tricolored  banner  with  fact  material  to  the  present  ques- 
distinguished  honor.  He  had  tion.  It  is  self-evident  that  neith- 
constandy  refused  to  fight  against  er  he  nor  any  body  else  but  the 
his  country,  although,  like  the  em-  King  and  his  advisers  are  real- 
igrant  bands  on  the  Rhine,  he  was  ly  to  blame  for  the  actual  oc- 
an  outlawed  exile  deprived  of  curtence  of  the  Revolution.  It 
rank  and  wealth.  He  had  pass-  has  beenjustly  remarked  that  'To 
ed  the  weary  years  of  banish-  have  plotted  effectually  against 
roent  in  manly  independence,  Charles  X.  he  must  have  con- 
earning  his  bread  like  a  roturier  spired  with  his  confessors  to  make 
when  it  was  necessary,  and  ex-  him  a  bigot,  with  his  Ministers  to 
hibitiDg  in  his  adversity  the  high-  make  him  sign  the  fatal  Ordinan- 
est  traits  of  moral  cours^e,  forti-  ces,  and  with  his  troops  to  massa- 
tude,  and  true  dignity  of  spirit,  ere  his  subjects  with  musketry 
Restored  to  his  titles  and  estates,  and  grape  shot.'  In  fact,  the 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  vast  Due  d'Orleans  concealed  himself 
income  of  his  family,  he  had  lived  from  all  but  his  family,  until  the 
among  his  fellow  citizens  fif-  battle  of  the  Barricades  had  been 
teen  years,  beloved  for  bis  private  fought,  the  Guards  were  driven 
rirtues,  honored  for  his  past  from  Paris,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
life,  esteemed  for  the  liberality  reigning  dynasty  had  become 
and  soundness  of  his  principles,  irretrievably  desperate.  Thurs- 
and  looked  to  as  the  probable  fu-  day  night  the  Deputies  determin- 
tore  stay  of  hb  country.  What  ed  to  place  the  executive  au- 
wooder,  when  the  lievolu-  thority  for  the  time  being  m  his 
tion  of  the  Three  Days  had  hands ;  and  giving  ear  at  last  to 
raised  an  impassable  barrier,  their  pressing  entreaties,  he  re- 
had  placed  a  gulf  of  btood  be-  turned  to  Paris  on  Friday,  and 
tween  the  King  and  the  People,  committed  himsdf  past  recal  ta 
that  all  eyes  should  have  been  the  cause  and  the  consequences 
turned    towards  the  Due  d'Or-  of  the  Revolutk>n. 
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Early  oa  Friday  a  paper  was  the  French  People,  who  htfe 

circulated,  printed  at  the  office  of  endured,  during  fifteen  years,  a 

the  Ao^toiui/,  the  leading  journal  Government  incapable,  vexatious, 

of  the  victorious  party.      It  was  prodigal,  and    injurious    to   ihe 

in  these  words :  country^ 

*  For  fifteen  years  France  hat 

^  Ordre  Officud,  not  been  at  liberty  to  pronounce 

<  Vive  la  Patrie  !   Vive  la  Lib-  with  eulogium  the  glorious  names 

ert6 !   Vive  la  Cbarte !   Et  a  bas  of  the  men  who  delivered  her  io 

Charles  Diz!  1789.    The  Revolution  was  held 

*  Vive  le  Due  d'Orleans,  notre  to  be  an  act  for  which  the  coun- 

Roi !'  try  was  bound  to  repent,  and  to 

t   t     t      1   .            •  1.^  I.  ask  pardon.     France  was  obliged 

Indeed,  whatever  might  have  ^  ^^   ^^   ^^^,      ^j*^ 

been  the  wishes    of  individuals,  i^u    r^g 

many  reflecting  men  ^en  of  the  .^^  j,^^  ^^  of  the  oM 

republican    party,   who    desired  ,     ^  .i   ,  _ 

onlv  the    erLtest    eood   of  the  ""^  ^^"^^  *'"*^  compelled  to 

only  me   greatest   good   ot    tne  ^  ^  ^^      ^^^  j^  ^^^^  victories, 

greatest  number,  were  convinced  ^       j  .^^ . r  Tj 

diat  all  the  substantial  advantages  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^®*^®'^®         , 

tnat  all  tne  substantial  advantages  j.     .     j^^^j  ^j^^  confirmation  of 

of  a  commoDweaUh  would  be  ^t"  *k  •     i 

tained  by  calling  the  Due  d'Or-      ^/^°   V ' ^  u : .   .^  .i^ 

1         *    .L    -u                    *•  r  France  was  subject  to  the 

leans  to  the  throne  upon  satisfac-  ,    ^^    . ^Ai^   a^^.^ 

J'.-           u-  u  .1       L  J  command   of   mcapable   degen- 

tory  conditions,  which  tliey  had     _^       . «^«-Jl  :^  u«.J?^. 

,,  -^  r  11               *       -•    1  /      T*  erate  princes,  nowise  m  harmony 

the  full  power  to  stipulate.    It  .^  ^       .^.^^f  ^^^  j,,,j^^ 

was  understood  that  La  Fayette  .  ^^    ^^„^  ^,,  j^„^  ^ 

and  bis  colleagues  of  the   Ex-  r           r    ui        j   ^u^-  -.*-. 

T    A                  «    «  pass  from  a  feeble  and  obsunale 

treme  Left  were  content,  on  re-  JT  .        d    «•#  t       f  an     k'  d  of 

ceiving  certain  guarantees  for  the  u^^{^^J^  t^  J  in  Jthout  in- 

public  liberties    to   agree  to  his  *°"*''®"b®>  lo  a  son  wiiooui  in- 

^     .     .          rru       •          r  ^u  tellieence,  and  unacquainted  with 

nomination.     The  views  of  the  .    ? ,     V   ,           *    j- 

•  •.      r  «u    1    J*       -J-  'J  the  interests  he  was  to  direct, 
majonty  of  die  leading  .ndmdu-  .  ^^^  j         ^,^  ,,  ,,^   ^^ 

als  in  the   Chamber   were    ex-   •»  ^,  ^ ^  °        ^ 

J  .             .  I       r  .1.    A/*  France  as  the  present, 

pressed  in  «"  "Ucle  of  the  Aa-  .  pj„^„     ^^  j^^  ^^ 

^toncM  of  Jbnday,  which  may  be     ,    ,         ^    e  v       u  ui t  r . 

J   ,            "^   •u    •    J  8hed  seas  of  French  blood  for 

regarded  as  an  authorized  expo-  ^i                 r              a  ^ 

.  ?       /. ,«   .         .       ,           *^  the  cause  of  ursurped  power,  — 

sition  of  their  sentiments  :  ^.   ^              u    j  J  •    *u^  rv^- 

that  comprehended  in  the  Ordi- 

'  After  fifteen  years  of  odious  nances, 
and  dishonorable  rule,  the  House  <  But  punishment  was  not  long 
of  Bourbon  is  for  the  second  delayed.  The  Ordinances  sab- 
time  excluded  from  the  throne,  versive  of  our  rights  appeared  on 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  Monday;  this  day,  Friday,  the 
today  pronounced  this  grand  forfeiture  is  pronounced, 
resolution,  by  calling  the  House  <  The  Chamber  felt  the  neces- 
of  Orleans  to  the  Lieutenant  sity  of  establishing  a  Government 
Generalship  of  the  Kingdom.  in  lieu  of  that  just  overthrown. 

*  This  satisfaction  was  due  to  We  need  a  prompt,  vigorous,  and 
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active  organization.     Situated  in  as  from  the  bostiliiy  of  the  rest  of 

the  centre  of    Europe    amid  a  Europe.' 
number  of  rival   powers,  we  re- 
quire a  firm  and  stable  institution.       The  wish  prevailing  at  Parisy 

The   Republic,    which  has     so  therefore,  was  sufficiently  manifest 

many   attractions    for    generous  in  favor  of  the  Due  d'Orleans, 

minds,  succeeded  ill  with  us  thir-  with  such  constitutional  stipula- 

ty  years  ago.     Exposed  to  the  tions  as  should  secure  the  rights 

rivalry  of  the  generak,  it  fell  un-  of  the  People.     The  only  inqui- 

der  the  blows  of  the  first  man  of  ry  with  him   could   be   whether 

genius,  who  tried  to  make  him-  any  deference  was  due  on    his 

self  its  master.    What  we  want  is  part  to  the  rights  of  the  young 

that  Republic  disguised  under  a  Due  de  Bordeaux.    This,  to  be 

mooarchy  by  means  of  represen-  sure,  is    rather     a    question  of 

tative  government.    The  Charter,  transcendental  morals ;  for  rarely 

always  the    Charter,  with  such  can  men  be  found,  who,  in  such 

modifications  as  reason   and  the  a  contingency,  would  thrust  from 

public  interest  indicate.'  themselves  a  proffered  crown,  out 

Similarobsemtions"  were  made  of  tenderness  for  the  conflicting 

in  the  Globe,  from  which  we  ex-  Ef^*"'*"  <»'  «  distant  kinsman. 

tract  only  the  following  passage  :  But  there  are  two  considerations, 

J  o  r       D  which    are    conclusive    on    this 

*The  Republic  has  but  one  point, 
fault,  which  is,  that  it  seems  not  The  Nation  had  resolved  to 
to  be  possible  in  France.  Per-  depose,  and  had  deposed,  not 
baps  it  may  one  day  become  pos-  this  or  that  individual,  but  a  dy- 
sible,  perhaps  it  is  the  definitive  nasty.  It  was  the  whole  family 
Government  to  which  all  nations  of  Arto'is  of  which  they  were  de- 
are  advancing ;  but  its  time  has  termined  to  be  rid  once  and  for- 
Dot  yet  come.  The  heroes  of  ever.  The  battle  of  the  Barri- 
tbe  last  few  days  exclaimed  cades  had  settled  their  fate  just 
Vive  la  Charie  I  What  was  as  decisively  and  definitively  as 
meant  by  that  cry,  which  inspired  the  battle  of  Waterloo  bad  done 
such  noble  conduct?  May  the  that  of  Napoleon.  The  Revo- 
Charter,  developed  and  amended  lution  was  over,  and  the  contro- 
by  victory,  prove  an  equivalent  versy  disposed  of,  before  the  Due 
for  the  Republic !  —  Supposing  d'Orleans  was  called  upon  to  de- 
this  point  decided,  the  next  ques-  cide  as  to  his  own  course.  Now, 
tion  is,  to  whom  shall  the  throne  io  the  first  place,  as  a  matter  of 
be  given?  The  name  of  the  expediency,  the  Due  d'Orleans 
Due  d'Orleans  presents  itself,  could  adopt  no  other  alternative. 
The  necessity  of  speedily  estab-  because,  bad  he  sought  to  make 
lishing  a  Grovernment  is  univer-  any  reservation  in  favor  of  young 
sally  felt.  The  Due  d'Orleans  is  Henri,  he  would  only  have  drawn 
among  us,  and  his  situation  is  down  ruin  on  his  own  bead.  The 
such  that  he  may  be  the  means  Nation  were  at  irreconcileable  war 
of  pacifying  France,  and  savine  with  the  whole  House  of  Artois, 
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and  nothbg  but  the  inofiensiTe  was  dethronemeDt  and  exile;  and 

life  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon  Con-  bow  could   the  destinies   of  the 

d^  and  the  personal  popularity  of  boy  Henri   be    separated    from 

the   Due  d'Orleans  and  his  chiK  those  of  his  grandfather  and  un- 

dren  saved  them  from  partaking  cle  ?  In  the  contest  of  the  Three 

in  the  sentence  of  proscription,  Days  the  principle  of  the  royal 

which  had  gone  forth  against  the  right  of  usurpation  encountered 

e>sterity  of  Robert  of  Bourbon,  the  principle  of  the  popular  right 
y  assuming  to  protect  the  rights  of  revolution,  and  the  latter  was 
of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  the  victorious.  It  has  been  said,  that 
Due  d'Orleans  would  have  ren-  victory  is  the  visible  sentence  of 
dered  his  own  expulsion  from  the  gods  delivered  on  the  field  of 
France  just  as  sure  as  that  of  the  battle,  in  favor  of  the  party  they 
royal  family.  France  would  in  protect;  and  who, — sin  a  coun- 
that  case  inevitably  have  become  try  with  free  institutions  derived 
a  Republic,  probably  with  La  Fay-  from  the  same  source,  to  wit, 
ette  lor  President ;  for  young  Na-  successful  revolution, —- will  de- 
poleon  had  no  strong  party  among  ny  that  in  the  battles  of  the  Three 
the  intelligent  classes,  and  setting  Days  the  righteous  cause  pre- 
astde  the  princes  of  the  blood,  vailed  ?  And  supposing  the  I)uc 
what  other  "human  being  could  d'Orleans  to  take  the  same  view 
aspire  to  be  King  over  France  ?  of  the  subject,  as  all  the  acts  and 
In  the  second  place,  as  a  mat-  opbions  of  his  life  prescribe  that 
ter  of  principle,  when  the  'Due  he  must  have  done,  it  was  impos^ 
d'Orleans  put  on  the  tricolor,  sible  for  him  to  make  any  dis* 
and  clambered  over  the  barri-  tinction  in  behalf  of  the  Due  de 
cades  to  make  his  way  to  the  Bordeaux,  because  a  rising  in  his 
Palais  Royal,  he  gave  up  the  favor  would  have  been  an  aban- 
whole  reigning  dynasty  alike,  in  donment  of  the  principle  of  the 
adopting  the  Revolution.  Charles  Revolution. 
Tenth  had  attempted  a  gross  usur-  We  hold,  therefore,  that  the 
pation.  He  had  made  war  on  Due  d'Orleans  acted  a  righte- 
his  subjects  in  support  of  the  at-  ous  no  less  than  a  wise  part,  in 
tempt,  thus  voluntarily  submitting  buckling  on  the  honors,  which  the 
the  question  to  the  trial  by  battle,  decrees  of  Providence,  the  infato- 
and  had  been  vanquished,  after  ation  of  the  reigning  family,  aod 
inaking  his  own  issue,  choosing  the  spontaneous  voice  of  the  Na- 
his  own  tribunal,  and  his  own  tion,  unitedly  devolved  upon  him. 
Ynode  of  trial.  He  had  tried  the  It  is  affirmed  that  Charles  X.  and 
ultima  ratioj  and  spontaneously  his  advisers  at  Saint  Cloud,  anti- 
deprived  himself  of  redress,  by  cipating  that  the  Due  d'Orleans 
taking  a  decision  at  the  point  of  might  become  the  rallying  point 
the  bayonet.  Here,  of  course,  of  the  revolutionists,  had  com- 
was  an  end  of  his  case.  The  stake*  manded  a  body  of  troops  to  ar- 
for  which  he  played  was  absolute  rest  him  at  Neuilly,  at  the  very 
power ;  the  forfeiture  which  he  time  when  the  Deputies  in  Paris 
stood  pledged  to  incur  if  he  failed,  were  preparing  for  his  reception 
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there.  If  it  were  so,  he  fortu-  of  law,  and  the  mainteoance  of 
nateljr  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
his  good  cousin,  to  meet  the  wish-  '  The  Charter  will  henceforth 
es  of  the  People.  Early  on  Che  be  a  truth, 
morning  of  Saturday,  July  31st,  '  Louis  Philippe  d'Orlkans.' 
he  had  an  interview  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Deputies,  and  in  the  It  is  not- remarkable,  that  in 
free  conversation  that  ensued  be-  the  agitated  and  excited  state  of 
tween  them,  as  reported  after-  the  population  of  Paris,  this  proc- 
wards  by  Comte  S^bastiani,  he  lamation  should  have  produced 
expressed  his  love  of  order  and  a  great  and  a  varied  sensation, 
the  laws,  an  ardent  desire  to  spare  among  those,  who  were  not  in 
France  the  scourge  of  civil  and  the  secret  of  the  political  move- 
foreign  war,  the  firm  purpose  of  ments  of  the  Deputies.  A  large 
securing  the  liberty  01  his  coun-  portion  of  the  citizens,  excited  by 
try,  and  his  wish  to  make  the  the  triumph  they  had  achieved. 
Charter,  which  had  been  so  long  and  filled  with  just  indignation, 
a  delusion,  a  reality  at  last.*-  were  distrustful  of  the  whole 
These  feelings  and  purposes  were  House  of  Bourbon.  When  the 
embodied  by  the  Due  d'Orleans  proclamation  appeared,  it  was  ob- 
in  a  Proclamation,  which  he  is-  jected  to  for  a  reason  which  may 
sued  at  noon  the  same  day,  in  the  now  seem  slight,  but  which  *  de- 
following  words :  rived  consequence  from  the  un- 
settled state  of  public  afiairs. 
'  Inhabitants  of  Paris  :  The  The  victorious  people,  little  con- 
Deputies  of  France,  at  this  mo-  siderate  of  the  etiquette  belonging 
ment  assembled  in  Paris,  have  to  the  forms  of  such  a  document, 
agnified  to  me  their  desire  that  I  demanded  why  it  was  not  coun- 
should  repair  to  this  capital  to  tersigned  by  the  Municipal  Com- 
exercise  the  functions  of  Lieuten-  mission,  or  by  La  Fayette,  as  a 
ant  (Seoeral  of  the  Kingdom.  sort  of  imprimatur^  a  certificate  of 

*  I  have  not  hesitated  to  come  genuineness,  an  endorsement  of 
and  share  your  dangers,  to  place  its  true  derivation  from  those 
myself  in  the  midst  of  your  heroic  trusted  patriots,  in  whom  the  sol- 
population,  and  to  exert  all  my  diers  0/  the  Barricades  reposed 
effiirts  to  preserve  you  from  the  confidence. 

calamities  of  civil  war  and  of  an-  The  Deputies  assembled  at  M. 

arcby*  Lafitte's  at  one  o'clock  to  receive 

^On  returning  to  the  city  of  the  report    of  the    Committee, 

Paris,  I  wore  with  pride  those  which  had    conferred   with   the 

glorious  colors  which  you  have  Due  d'Orleans,  and  to  take  mea- 

resumed  and  which  I  myself  long  sures  for  officially  making  known 

wore.  to  the  people    what    they  had 

*  The  Chambers  are  about  to  done.  The  Due  d'Orleans  had 
aaaemble :  they  will  consider  of  been  called  to  the  post  of  Lieu- 
the  means  of  securing  the  reign  tenant   General :     this  his  own 
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proclamation  raade  known.     But  had    overthrown    h,    and    what 
by  whom  was  he  called,  for  wlMt   France  now  needed  was  a  (jo?* 
purpose,  and  under  what  condi-   ernment,  which  might  he  able  to 
tions  ?    All  this  it  was  important  secure  to  the  country  the  advan- 
the  People  should  satisfactorily   tages  it  had  acquired.     With  this 
understand ;   for  the  Deputies  had   purpose  they  had  invited  the  Doc 
no  legal  authority,  as  a  constituent   d*Orleans  to  assume  the  execo- 
portion  of  the  State,  to  do  any   tive  functions  for  a  time,  as  the 
act  whatever.    It  was  only  as  indi-   only  sure  means  of  peacefully  ac> 
^  vtduals,  having  personal  claim  to    complishing     the    work   of   the 
the  popular  confidence,  that  the   Revolution.    They   added,   that 
Deputies  could  expect  obedience   the   Lieutenant  General    wouM 
to  their  acts ;  and  it  was  only  by   respect   the  rights  of  the    Peo- 
the  pressing  exigency  of  the  ex-   pie,  because  from  it  he   would 
isting  iii/erre^itttfii  that  they  were   derive  hb  own ;   and  that,  while 
justified  in  assuming  to  create  a   intrusting  him  with  power,  they 
provisional  Government.     On  the   should  make   assurance  of   the 
third  of  August  they  would  be  a   strength  and   durability  of  their 
Chamber,  and  would  have  con-   freedom,  by  the  most  satbfactory 
stitutional  authority  as  such ;   but   guarantees.      These    guarantees 
now  they  could  interpose  only  as   were  the  re-establishment  of  the 
an  informal  assembly  of  the  most   National    Guard,  rendermg   the 
respected  individuals  in  France,   oflicers  elective  ;  the  intervention 
Conscious  of  these  facts,  they  be-   of  the  citizens  in  the  formation  of 
gan  by  taking  steps  to  win  the   the  municipal  and  departmental 
approbation  ol  the  People  to  the    administration  ;   trial  by  jury  in 
revolutionary  power  of  the  Due    afllairs    of   the  Press;     a  thor- 
d'Orleans ;  —  of     that    People,   oughly  oi^anized  responsibility  of 
who,  with  arms  in  their  hands,   the  public  servants ;  the  situation 
were  the  admitted  depositaries  of  of  the  military  legally  secured ; 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Na-   and  the  re-election  of  Deputies 
tion,  and  who  seemed  rather  dis-   appointed  to  offices  in  the  admin- 
posed  to  follow  the  political  guid-  istration  of  Government, 
ance   of  their  own  Commission       It  was  then  concluded  that,  to 
at  the   Hotel  de  Viile,  than  to   calm  the  popular  efiervescence, 
look  to  the  Palais  Royal  or  to   the  Deputies  should  repair  in  a 
the  Deputies  for  advice  or  direc-   body  to  the   Palais  Royal,  and 
tion.  personally  communicate  with  the 

The  Deputies  speedily  agreed  Lieutenant  General  and  with  the 
upon  a  proclamation  to  be  ad-  citizens.  The  Deputies  accord- 
dressed  to  the  People  in  their  be-  ingly  hastened  thither,  headed  by 
half,  declaratory  of  the  views  they  M.  Lafitte,  their  temporary  Presi- 
entertained  in  making  the  Due  dent,  who  read  the  proclamation 
d'Orleans  Lieutenant  General,  to  the  Duke  in  the  presence  of 
France,  they  say,  is  free.  Des-  his  colleagues.  How  far  the 
potism  raised  its  standard,  but  Duke  may  have  been  sincere  tn 
the   heroic  populatk>n  of  Paris  the  cordial  assent  he  gave  to  the 
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DriDciples  of  the  proclamation,  we  Barricades.  The  boldest  detno- 
knovr  not;  but  certain  it  is  that  craiic  doctrines  were  loudly  dis- 
he  expressed^  in  his  language  and  cussed,  and  propagated  by  hand- 
manner,  the  warmest  approbation  bills  placarded  at  every  corner. 
of  the  views  of  the  Deputies,  and  The  first  idea,  the  idea  that  would 
especially  of  the  several  guaran-  naturally  occur  to  the  victors,  was 
lees,  which  they  stipulated  for  the  to  ascertain  the  national  will  by 
rights  of  the  Nation,  and  the  taking  the  suffi*ages  of  tha  whole 
maintenance  and  development  of  people  of  France,  in  the  manner 
its  liberties.  His  words,  his  ges-  designated  by  the  Constituent. 
tures,  and  his  physiognomy,  says  Assembly.  Men,  who  entertaid- 
ooe  of  the  contemporary  accounts  ed  such  views,  could  not  but  look 
of  the  scene,  contended  in  ex-  disapprovingly  on  the  proceedings 
pressing  satisfaction  and  pride  in  of  the  Deputies,  in  undertaking 
being  associated  with  them  in  the  to  confer  the  functions  of  Lieu- 
regeneration  of  constitutional  or-  tenant  General  on  the  Due  d'Or- 
der.  At  the  very  time  when  the  leans  with  the  intent  of  subse- 
Deputies  arrived,  the  Due  d'Or-  queotly  elevating  him  to  tlie 
leans  was  preparing  to  go  to 'the  throne.  These  men  contended 
Hotel  de  Ville  alone  and  on  that  the  provisionary  Commis- 
horsebackfin  order  to  present  him-  sion  of  Government,  which  deriv- 
aelf  before  the  National  Guards,  ed  its  authority  immediately  from 
It  was  immediately  proposed  and  insurrection  and  the  victory  of  the 
agreed  that  the  Deputies  should  Barricades,  was  bound  to  con- 
accompany  him,  in  a  body,  .to  the  tinue  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
fa'ead-quarters  of  liberty  and  popu-  thus  conferred  by  circumstances, 
lar  right ;  and  the  importance  of  until  the  future  ^destinies  of  the 
the  interview  there  bad  between  country  had  been  submitted  to  the 
the  Due  d'Orleans  and  the  party  voice  of  the  People.  They  went 
of  the  Revolution  represented  by  further,  and  affirmed  that  France 
La  Fayette  and  the  Municipal  did  not  want,  nor  would  it  have^  a 
Commission,  renders  it  worthy  of  King,  but  republican  institutions 
detailed  notice.  similar  to  those  of  the  Uaited 
Out  of  the  fermentation  of  pub-  States.  And  they  contended  that, 
lie  feeling  consequent  on  the  at  any  rate,  if  the  Due  d'Orleans 
splendid  victory  of  the  Three  was  to  be  called  upon  to  reign,  it 
Days,  many  parties  had  of  course  should  be  after  adopting  a  new 
arisen,  each  desiring  the  estab-  constitution,  and  submitting  to  the 
lisbroent  of  a  system  of  govern-  People  the  question  of  his  election. 
ment  conformable  to  their  res-       On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 

C've  opinions.     The.  names  of  tended  by  the  great  majority  of 

^  >leon  and  of  the   Republic  the  liberal  Deputies,  then,  in  the 

resounded  in  the  public  ear,  from  very  zenith  of  tlieir  popularity  as 

those  brave  men  of  the  faubourgs,  the  persevering  and  at  leogth  suc- 

wbo  had  gained  the  victory,  from  cessful  defenders  of  the  Charter, 

those  high  spirited  youths,  who  supported  by  the  great  body  of 

bad  led  on  the  soldiers  of  the  persons  who  felt  anxious  for  the 

32 
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restoration  of  public  tranquillity^  try,  than  the  Republic.   Still,  new 

that  it  was  of  urgent  necessity  to  conditions  were  indispensably  ne- 

organize  the  Government  perma-  cessary  to  be  incorporated  in  the 

nently  with  all  possible  despatch,  organization  of  the  reconstructed 

They    urged   that    nothing   was  Monarchy; — and  the  settlement 

more  certain  to  awaken  divisions  of   these    conditions    constitutes 

and  propagate  discord  among  the  what  has  been  termed  the  pro^ 

members  of  the  victorious  party,  gramme  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  of 

than  to  attempt  the  reestablish-  which  so  much  has   since  been 

ment  of  republican  forms,  which  said.     And  the  tenor  of  this  |>2ay- 

'  had  so  often  been  tried  in  vain  in  6itt,  this  rehearsal  of  the  Consti- 

France.     They  represented  that  tutional  drama  to  be  enacted,  has 

the  sudden  proclamation   of  the  been  since  distinctly  explained  by 

Republic  would  spread  alarm  in  the  organ  of  the  republican  party, 

the  departments,  and  serve  as  a  La  Fayette  himselt. 

pretext  for  malecontents  to  stir  The  Deputies  and    the   Due 

up  intestine  war.     And  was  there  d'Orleans  made  their  way  slowly 

not  just  cause  to  apprehend  that  and  laboriously  through  the  streets, 

the  reestablishment  of  the  Repub-  which  still  remained  blocked  op 

lie  in  France  ^ would  provoke  an-  with  barricades,  in  the  scorching 

other  coalition  war  against  her,  on  heat  of  a  summer's  sun,  and  at 

the  part  of  those  jealous  propa-  length    reached    the    Hotel    de 

gandists  of  despotism,  the  crown-  Ville.    They  were  received  here 

ed  heads  of  Europe  ?    If  a  war  by  La  Fayette,  as  commander  of 

iigainst  France  should  be  kindled  the  National  Guard,  and  as  the 

by  her  enemies,  they  would  be  representative  of  the  men  of  the 

glad  of  such  a  pretext  for  invad-  Barricades,  a  cortege  of  the  young 

ing  her  territory,  and  would  com-  heroes  of  the  Polytechnic  School 

pel  her  to  sustain  immense  sacri-  standing  around  him  in  the  salU 

fices  before  she  could  expect  to  fParmes  or  great  hall  of  the  Ho- 

triumph  over  their  combined  hos-  tel.     In  the  course  of  the  bter- 

tility.      Considering    all     these  view  La  Fayette  conceived  that 

things,  considering,  as  La  Fay-  the  authority  and  popular  confi- 

ette  himself  has  expressed  it,  the  dence,  with  which  he  was  invest- 

impressions  left  in  France  by  past  ed,  gave  him  the  right,  and  made 

vicissitudes,  the  nature  of  exist-  it  his   duty,   to   explain   himself 

ing    circumstances    immediately  frankly  in  die  name  of  the  People, 

surrounding  them,  and  the  inter-  to  the  candidate  for  the  throne, 

nal  situation   of  the   country,  it  ^  You   know,'   said  La   Fayette, 

appeared   to  the   great  mass  of  Mhat  I  am   a   Republican,   and 

those  individuals  who  gave  direc-  that  1  regard  the  Constitution  of 

tion  to  pubric  opinion,  that  the  the  United  States  as  the   most 

choice  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  perfect  in  existence.'     *  I  think 

establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  with  you,'  said  the  Due  d'Or- 

with   an   amended    Constitution,  leans ;  '  it  is  in^possible  to  have 

promised   better  for  the   order,  passed  two  years  in  America,  and 

welfare,  and  liberties  of  the  coun*-  not  to^be  of  this  belief ;  but  do 
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you  deem  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  spirit  stirriag  scenes  of  the 
it,  in  the  actual  situation  of  France  first  Revolution,  in  the  dungeons 
and  state  of  general  opinion  ?'  —  of  Olmutz,  in  the  untrusted  se* 
*  No,'  replied  La  Fayette ;  '  what  elusion  fixed  on  him  by  the  Em- 
the  French  Nation  wants  at  this  pire  for  whose  honors  he  was  too 
moment  is  a  popular  Monarchy^  pure,  in  the  disheai;tening  strug* 
surrounded  by  republican^  purely  gles  against  foreign  power  and 
rgMi&iicon,  institutions.^  '  It  is  ministerial  duplicity  which  follow* 
exactly  as  I  understand  it,'  an-  ed  the  Restoration,  —  sacrificing 
swered  the  Prince.  This  mutual  everything,  all  the  cherished  prin- 
engagement,  which,  says  La  Fay-  ciples  of  his  long  life,  from  the  un- 
eCte,  may  be  appreciated  at  its  willing  conviction  that  it  was 
value,  but  which  he  hastened  to  demanded  for  the  peace  and 
make  public  as  embodying  the  tranquillity  of  France*  Nor  was 
conditions  of  the  new  social  com-  the  occasion,  the  manner  in  which 
pact,  had  the  elSfect  of  uniting  to-  the  surrender  was  made,  less  re- 
getber  both  those  who  did  not  markable  than  the  sacrifice  itself, 
wish  for  a  King  at  all,  and  those  La  Favette  stood  not  in  the  atti- 
wbo  wished  for  any  other  but  a  tude  of  a  fortunate  soldier,  using 
Bourbon.  La  Fayette  and  the  the  authority  of  railitanr  power  to 
Due  d'Orleans  then  went  to  a  control  the  current  of  the  public 
window  hand  in  hand,  and  look-  deliberations,  and  throwing  his 
log  oat  upon  the  assembled  mul-  sword  into  the  lighter  scale  as  the 
titude  in  the  square  below,  the  balance  of  reason  oscillated  before 
People  of  France  as  it  were  in  his  eyes.  He  did  not  occupy  the 
proper  person,  they  waved  from  position  of  a  popular  demagogue, 
the  window  a  tricolored  flag  as  a  Roman  Gracchus,  or  a  Flemish 
the  symbol  of  liberty  and  concord,  Von  Artaveldt,  pursuing  purposes 
amid  the  acclamations  and  ap-  so  mixed  in  their  nature,  that 
plaases  of  the  congregated  men  whether  private  ambition  or  pub-, 
of  the  Barricades.  lie  interest  predominated  it  is  bard 
Imagination  can  hardly  picture  to  say,  and  giving  the  potent  on- 
to itself  a  more  sublime  and  ergies  of  a  resisdess  democracy  a 
splendid  spectacle  than  that  of  direction  inward  upon  the  verj 
this  venerable  Aposde  of  Liber-  heart  and  vitak  of  their  own 
ty,  the  good  and  great  La  Fay-  mother  land.  He  appeared  there, 
ette,  treading  under  foot  all  aspi-  on  the  ancient  theatre  of  thecoma 
rations  after  power  in  his  own  munes  of  Paris,  amid  scenes  hal- 
person,  regardless  of  the  tempting  lowed  by  the  triumphs  and  sad- 
dory  of  becoming  President  of  a  dened  by  the  abuses  of  freedom, 
French  Republic  created  by  him-  himself  the  embodied  personifica- 
selfr  bidding  farewell  to  his  party  tion  of  the  liberal  and  republican 
|Hredilections,  to  the  enthusiastic  opinions  of  France,  the  represen- 
visions  of  bis  country's  liberty,  tative  of  a  great  principle  not  of  a 
perhaps,  which  had  cheered  him  party  of  men,  making  sacred  stip- 
oo  through  his  chequered  career  ulations  in  behalf  of  that  principle, 
in  the  battle  fields  of  America,  in  as  the  condiuon  of  sufibrlng  the 
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liberties  of  his  couDtry  to  pass  offences  of  the  Press,  discharging 
under  the  guardianship  of  an  from  arrest  all  persons  confined 
hereditary  prince.  for  such  offences,  remitting  tbefa- 
In  consequence  of  the  proceed-  fines  and  costs,  and  quashing  all 
ings  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  all  pending  prosecutions, 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Meanwhile  the  ordinary  course 
Lieutenant  General  ceased.  The  of  private  affairs  in  the  city  began 
functions  of  the  Municipal  Com*  to  be  resumed.  On  Saturday 
mission  of  course  came  to  a  close  the  clerks  of  the  Post  Office  bad 
at  the  same  time,  and  Coramis-  returned  to  their  duty,  and  letters 
sioners  were  appointed  to  fill  pro*  were  again  received  and  deliver- 
visionally  the  several  departments  ed  as  usual.  Some  embarrass- 
of  Government.  General  Gerard  ments  arose  in  regard  to  commer- 
was  appointed  to  the  depaitment  cial  engagements,  the  discharge  of 
of  War,  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure  to  which  had  been  of  necessity 
that  of  Justice,  M.  Guizot  to  the  prevented  or  suspended  during 
Interior,  Baron  Louis  to  that  of  the  late  political  commotions.  — 
Finance,  and  M.  de  Reinhart  to  The  Municipal  Commission  re- 
that  of  Foreign  Affairs.  When  solved  to  remedy  the  difficulty  by 
the  Due  d'Orleans  assumed  the  granting  an  extension  of  ten  days 
executive  authority.  La  Fayette  on  all  acceptances  payable  in  Par- 
resigned  the  command  of  the  Na-  is  and  falling  due  between  the 
tional  Guard,  but  was  prevailed  on  26th  of  July  and  the  15th  of 
to  accept  it  again,  in  order  that  August.  In  accordance  with  this 
the  New  Government  might  enjoy  regulation,  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
the  sanction  of  his  venerated  merce  issued  a  decree  raiifyiog 
name.  The  first  measure  of  the  the  extension  of  payments,  assign- 
Lieutenant  General  had  been  to  ing  for  reason  that  all  commercial 
issue  an  ordinance  containing  the  transactions  having  been  forcibly 
single  provision  :  —  *  The  French  suspended  and  communicatioos 
Nation  resumes  its  colors.  No  interrupted,  the  regular  payment 
other  cockade  shall  henceforth  be  of  bills  during  that  period  had 
worn  than  the  tricolored  cockade :'  been  rendered  wholly  impractica- 
thus  ratifying  the  spontaneous  act  ble.  On  Saturday,  also,  the  Bank 
of  the  citizens,  and  rendering  it  a  of  France  was  opened,  and  most 
part  of  the  law.  At  the  same  of  the  private  bankers  resumed 
time  another  ordinance  appeared  the  transaction  of  business  in  the 
for  the  regular  convocation  of  the  ordinary  way.  The  barriers, 
two  Chambers  on  the  3d  of  Au-  moreover,  were  thrown  open  this 
gust,  the  day  originally  fixed  for  day,  so  as  to  allow  the  diligences 
that  purpose  by  the  dethroned  to  proceed  as  they  had  done  be- 
King.  Some  other  incidental  fore  the  Revolution, 
measures  were  taken  in  accord-  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
ance  with  the  spiiit  of  the  times,  this  that  Paris  exhibited  a  peace- 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  ful  aspect,  during  these  the  few 
an  ordinance  repealing  the  numer-  days  immediately  succeeding  the 
ous  condemnations  for  political  contest.     Apprehension  of  possi- 
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ble  surprise  prevented  the  remo-  license,  which  naturally  oSkr 
▼al  of  the  barricades,  so  that  an  themselves  at  such  a  period, 
invading  foe  would  have  found  The  Grovernment  lost  no  time, 
the  streets  unpaved,  the  houses  however,  in  providing  a  regular 
embattled,  and  obstructions  of  military  force,  for  the  protection  of 
every  conceivable  kind  thrown  up  the  public  liberties  against  what- 
ID  the  great  thoroughfares.  As  a  ever  aggression.  Twenty  regi- 
measure  of  salubrity,  the  inhabit-  roents  of  the  National  Guard  were 
ants  made  gutters  in  the  streets,  organized  without  delay,  the  lists 
to  carry  off  the  stagnant  water  being  61led  up  with  a  rapidity, 
without  endangering  the  barri-  which  assured  the  minds  of  the 
cades.  The  principal  avenues  most  timid,  that  defenders  wotdd 
were  continually  crowded  with  not  be  wanting  to  sustain  the  Gov- 
persons  going  about  from  curiosi-  ernment,  either  against  popular 
ty,  or  with  assemblages  of  armed  outrage  or  the  efibrts  of  the  de- 
men  of  every  variety  of  dress,  throned  family  and  their  partisans, 
equipments,  and  weapons.  Dur-  In  fact,  soldiers  of  all  descriptions 
ing  the  evening  the  absence  of  came  in  continually  to  join  the 
the  street  lamps  was  supplied  by  popular  ranks,  many  of  th^m  vet- 
i^bis  in  the  windows.  Sentinels  erans  of  the  old  army,  who  were 
wereof  course  stationed  at  all  the  treated  with  peculiar  respect  on 
important  points,  consisting  partly  all  hands.  An  occasion  speedily 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  National  occurred,  as  we  shall  presently 
Chiard,  and  partly  of  the  ordinary  see,  for  testing  the  spirit  and  res- 
armed  citizens,  whose  only  tide  of  olution  of  the  citizens, 
service  was  their  participation  in  Our  narrative  of  the  events  of 
the  victory  of  the  Barricades.  —  the  Revolution  has  been  confined 
The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  thus  far  to  Paris.     There  in  fact 

Eorposeiy  left  in  charge  of  the  the  contest,  in  a  military  point  of 

rave  men,  who  had  driven  the  view,  began  and  ended.     But  it 

Royal  Guards  before  them   on  isto  be  understood  that  identically 

Thursday,  and  gained  possession  the  same  feeling  existed  in  the 

of  its  halls  at  the  point  of  the  departments,  where  the  receipt  of 

bayonet ;  so  that  rough  clad  and  the  Ordinances  was  followed  by 

irregularly   armed   citizens   took  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the  in- 

the  place  of.  the  trim  sentinels,  habitants,  and  the  organization  of 

who  formerly  guarded   its   pre-  insurrection  just  as  in  Paris.    In 

cincts.     Amid   all  these   indica-  some  of  the  great  cities,  especial- 

tioiis  of  pending  insurrection,  with  ly  Rouen  and  Nantes,  the  popular 

M  the  populace  of  Paris  and  its  enthusiasm  broke  out  into  open 

environs  thronging  the  streets,  and  resistance,  before  it  was  known 

the  poorest  artisans  in  arms  for  what  steps  would  be  taken  af  the 

the  cause  of  freedom,  ■  the  most  metropolis.    It  was  the  same  at 

abeokite  respect  of  private  prop-  Lyons.    The  large  towns  around 

erty  was  exhibited,  notwitbstand-  Paris,  if  they  did  not  anticipate 

log  the  abundant  opportunides  of  the  movement  in  that  city,  were 
82* 
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not  backward  in  following  it  up.  Cloud,    and  the  great  avenues 

It  was  not  Paris,  which  produced  around  it,  which  the  defeated  sol- 

the  Revolution.     The  whole  Na-  diers  of  the  Guard  continued  to 

tion  was  animated  with  but  one  occupy. 

sentiment,  which  produced  a  una-  When  the  Due  de  Raguse  re- 
nimity  of  action,  as  decided  and  tired  to  Saint  Cloud,  nothing  coald 
marked  as  if  it  had  been  the  re- '  exceed  the  consternation  which 
suit  of  concert,  although  it  is  per-  his  appearance  there,  followed  by 
fectly  certain  that  the  publication  the  flying  troops,  produced  on  the 
of  the  Ordinances  was  wholly  un-  royal  conspirators  assembled  at 
expected,  and  therefore  could  not  the  Chateau.  Such  was  the  ex- 
have  been  prepared  for,  in  such  cess  of  their  infatuation,  that  they 
a  way  as  to  produce  the  universal  had  not  dreamed  of  the  possibili- 
movement  of  resistance,  which  ty  of  so  untoward  an  event,  and 
actually  took  place.  the  intelligence  of  defeat  and  rout 
Troops  had  been  ordered  to  came  upon  them  with  the  stun- 
Paris  from  the  camp  at  Saint  ning  suddenness  of  a  clap  of  thuD- 
Omer.  They  advanced  as  far  as  der.  The  weak  minded  Dauphin 
Poix,  a  village  two  or  three  days'  was  roused  into  a  sort  of  phren- 
march  from  Paris,  where  they  zy,  on  seeing  the  Due  de  Ra- 
halted,  and  on  receiving  orders  to  guse.  -  Breaking  out  in  the  most 
that  effect  from  General  Gerard  iosqUing  language  towards  Mar- 
in the  name  of  the  provisional  mont,  the  Dauphin  ordered  him 
government,  they  marched  back  under  arrest,  and  seizing  on  his 
to  Saint  Omer  under  new  colors,  sword,  endeavored  to  break  it 
the  soldiers  having  of  their  own  acro^  the  pummel  of  his  saddle 
motion  procured  tri-colored  cock-  so  precipitately  as  to  cut  him- 
ades  from  Paris  by  the  diligences,  self  in  the  act  of  doing  it.  Soon 
A  division  stationed  at  Versailles  •  afterwards  the  deputation  sent  to 
under  General  Bordesoulle,  had  treat  with  the  insurgents  came 
commenced  its  march  for  Paris  back  from  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  widi 
in  support  of  Marshal  Marmont,  tidings  that  the  offer  of  accom- 
but  turned  back  on  learning  the  modation  was  too  late,  and  that 
evacuation  of  Paris,  intending  to  Charles  had  nothing  to  expect 
return  to  its  old  quarters.  Mean-  from  the  voluntary  act  of  his  late 
white  the  National  Guard  of  Ver-  subjects.  To  be  restored  to  pow- 
sailles  had  got  under  arms,  and  er,he  must  continue  the  appeal  to 
threatened  to  exclude  the  troops ;  arms.  But  it  was  condu^velj 
but,  after  some  negotiation  be-  shown  by  the  declaration  and  con- 
tween  the  two  parties,  they  came  duct  of  the  troops,  that  they  bad 
to  an  amicable  understanding,  and  no  disposition  to  protract  the 
the  soldiers  entered  Versailles  struggle.  They  were  fatigued 
amid  cries  of  Five  la  Chartel  In  with  their  exertions,  and  disheart- 
truth  the  events  of  Thursday  had  ened  by  want  of  food  and  other 
limited  the  Kingdom  of  Charles  necessaries,  and  by  the  coavictioa 
Tenth  to  the  Chateau  of  Saint  that  they  were  on  the  wrong  side. 
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We  may  imagiae,  better  than  we  The  King  halted  at  Versailleay 
can  describe,  the  agony  of  disap-  taking  up  bis  quarters  in  the  Tri- 
pointmenti  chagrin,  and  self-re-  anon,  a  small  royal  residence  in 
proach,  which  at  this  hour  must  tlie  Park  of  Versailles,  where  the 
have  borne  down  the  royal  family,  royal  family  and  the  Ministers  met 
and  such  of  the  partbans  of  cott/^  for  the,  last  time.  From  Ver- 
JPetat  as  still  clung  to  the  fallen  sailles  he  continued  onward  to 
monarch.  Rambouillet,  a  village  ten  leagues 
Notwithstanding  the  desperate  from  Paris,  where  there  is  a 
state  of  things  at  Saint  Cloud,  an  hunting  Chateau  belonging  to  the 
effi>rt  was  made  on  Friday  to  crown.  Here  a  camp  was  form- 
place  the  Chateau  in  a  state  of  ed  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
defence.  Battalions  of  the  Guard  making  a  stand.  But  on  Sunday 
were  posted  along  the  roads  the  1st  of  August  information  was 
leading  to  Saint  Cloud  from  brought  to  the  Court  of  the  pro- 
Paris  and  Versailles.  Addresses  ceedings  of  the  day  before  in  re- 
to  the  soldiers  from  the  revolu-  gard  to  the  Due  d'Orleans ;  and 
tionary  Government  were  largely  the  next  day  Charles  and  the 
circulated,  inviting  them  to  aban-  Dauphin  addressed  a  communica- 
don  the  King.  These  overtures  tion  to  the  Lieutenant  Greneral,  re- 
were  favorably  received  by  the  nouncing  their  rights  in  favor  of 
troops  of  the  Line,  a  whole  regi-  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  and  charg- 
ment  of  which  piled  tbeir  arms,  and  ing  the  Due  d'Orleans  to  cause 
marched  off  to  Paris ; — but  a  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  to  be 
principle  of  honor  kept  the  Guards  proclaimed.  Meanwhile  the  jew- 
together,  conscious  as  they  were  els  of  the  crown  had  been  with- 
of  the  hopelessness  of  the  royal  drawn  from  their  place, of  deposit 
cause,  and  subjected  to  many  in  Paris  early  in  the  last  week, 
privations,  which  the  King  want-  and  were  now  under  the  control  of 
ed  disposition  or  power  to  relieve.  Charles.  To  the  act  of  abdica- 
Indeed,  Charles,  instead  of  having  tiqn  no  other  answer  was  given 
the  means  of  molesting  the  Par-  but  to  despatch  a  Commission, 
istans,  now  began  to  be  seriously  consisting  of  Marshal  Maison, 
alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  as  re-  M.  de  Schonen,  and  M.  Odillon 
ports  reached  him  that  the  victo-  Barrot,  to  demand  the  regalia  and 
rious  bourgeois  began  to  prepare  require  the  royal  family  to  has- 
ibr  attaching  him  at  Saint  Cloud,  ten  their  departure  from  the 
At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  Kingdom.  The  King  refused  to 
of  Saturday,  the  royal  family,  with  see  the  Commission,  and  instead 
the  Ministers  and  other  persons  of  disposing  himself  to  comply 
who  remained  attached  to  the  with  their  injunctions,  caused  the 
Court,  left  Saint  Cloud  in  the  Guards  to  be  sounded  as  to  their 
midst  of  the  household  troops,  willingness  to  retire  to  La  Ven- 
who  resolved  to  protect  the  King  d£e  and  repeat  the  struggle  of  the 
against  the  citizens,  determining  former  Revolution.  But  neither 
at  the  same  time  not  to  engage  in  the  officers  nor  the  soldiers  would 
any  hostilities  of  their  own  accord,  listen  to  any  such  scheme.    The 
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day  of  UDCikulating  frantic  roy-  of  their  own  accord,  riae  in  a 
aKsm  bad  long  siDcepassed away,  mass  and  proceed  to  attack  the 
The  Guards  were  Frenchmen  i^  royal  camp  and  family ;  in  which 
spirit  lis  in  fact ;  and  selected,  as  case,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
^y  had  been,  for  their  fidelity  to  might  commit  some  deplorabfe 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  still  they  excess,  which  would  dishonor  the 
were  too  wise,  and  too  fond'  of  cause  of  the  Revolution, 
their  country,  to  engage  to  embark  The  citizens  were  already  ring- 
in  a  desperate  and  unavailing  con-  ing  the  tocsin,  and  arming  tbem- 
tention  in  behalf  of  a  prostrate  selves  without  waiting  for  orders, 
dynasty,  who  had  proved  them-  To  prevent  the  possible  conse- 
selves  incapable  of  reigning,  and  quences,  the  Government  lost  no 
whose  fatal  incompetency  was  time  in  arranging  an  expedition 
alike  ruinoas  to  their  friends  and  under  the  command  of  responsible 
themselves.  Instead  of  manifest-  officers,  who  might  control,  as 
ing  any  readiness  to  sustain  a  civil  well  as  direct,  the  popular  move- 
war,  the  Guards  resolved,  in  the  ments.  The  National  Guard 
words  of  M.  de  Bermood,  only  were  summoned  to  their  posts, 
*  to  place  themselves  between  the  and  it  was  announced  to  them 
royal  family  and  any  portion  of  that  the  ground  assumed  by  the 
their  subjects  who  might  be  ex-  King  required  that  he  should  be 
cited  to  attack  them,  pending  the  compelled  to  depart  or  surrender, 
negotiations  which  were  to  decide  and  that  to  eflfect  this  object  the 
the  fate  of  France.'  Government  called  on   the  citi- 

Tbe  Commission  lost  no  time  sens  to  enlist  for  an  attack  on  the 
in  reporting  to  the  Government  at  camp  at  Rambouillet.  The  an- 
Parts  that  Charles  refused  to  ac-  nouncement  was  received  with 
cept  of  their  safe  conduct  for  his  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Thou- 
retirement  from  the  country,  in-  sands  volunteered  in  the  course  of 
sisling  that  he  had  abdicated  only  a  few  hours,  and  were  despatch- 
in  favor  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  ed  in  omnibuses,  hackney  ooach- 
and  that  he  should  remain  at  es,  cabriolets,  diligences,  eoucoms, 
Rambouillet,  and  defend  himself  carts,  —  in  short,  in  every  species 
there,  until  he  received  a  satisfac-  of  carriage,  which  Paris  aflbrded. 
tory  answer  from  the  Lieutenant  In  addition  to  six  thousand  troops 
Creneral.  The  announcement  of  of  the  National  Guard,  were 
this  resolution  brought  matters  to  thousands  of  the  half  armed  but 
a  crisis  at  once.  It  was  impossi-  resolute  and  excited  men  of  the 
ble  to  sufier  an  armed  force.  Barricades,  who  poured  out  of 
which  withheld  obedience  from  Paris  in  a  tumultuary  force,  and 
the  new  Government,  to  remain^if  they  had  come  in  conflict  with 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  capi-  the  royal  family  would  have  been 
tal ;  and  equally  impossible  to  as  dangerous  and  as  ungovernable 
restrain  the  public  irritation,  ex-  as  the  militant  mobs  of  October, 
cited  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  King.  1789.  The  command  of  the 
There  was  imminent  danger  that  expedition  was  given  to 'General 
the    inflamed    populace    would,  Pajol,  having  under  him  General 
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Ezcelmans, ColonelJacquemioot,  furnished  with  the  sum  of  four 

and  M.  Georges  La  Fayette.  millions  of  francs  in  money  for 

Meanwhile  the  Commissioners  his  private  use.  ite  desired  to 
hurried  on  to  Rambouillet  once  quit  France  by  the  way  of  Cher- 
more,  in  advance  of  the  army,  bourg,  and^ither  accordingly  the 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  last  Commissioners  directed  their 
effi)rt  to  persuade  the  King  to  course.  At  Dreux,  where  they 
listen  to  reason.  They  repre-  halted  after  leaving  Rambouillet, 
sented  to  him  the  extreme  hazard  the  King  dismissed  all  the  troops 
he  would  run  by  an  encounter  except  the  body-guard,  which 
with  the  mighty  host  of  unscru-  continued^ithhimasfar  asCher- 
pulous  men,  who  were  on  the  way  bourg.  The  Ministers,  aware  of 
to  Rambouillet.  As  had  all  along  the  danger  they  incurred  of  being 
happened  with  Charles,  he  yield-  brought  to  trial  for  their  crimes, 
ed  to  selfish  considerations  of  had  fled  secretly  and  in  disguise, 
personal  safety,  where  he  had  in  diSeteni  directions,  before  the 
been  regardless  of  the  blood  of  King  •  submitted.  The  royal 
his  People,  and  consented  to  family  passed  along  slowly  through 
dismiss  all  intention  of  resistance  Normandy,  deserted  by  the  per- 
and  accept  the  safe  conduct  of  fidious  counsellors  and  courtiers, 
the  Commissioners.  Indeed  suqb  who  had  contributed  by  their  ad- 
was  the  consternation  of  the  King,  vice,  to  the  destitution  and  ho- 
that  his  Court  broke  up  in  -great  miliation,  which  now  pressed  upon 
confusion  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  the  last  of  the  Bourbons.  They 
evening  of  August  3d,  and  set  off  were  protected  from  public  insuk 
without  waiting  for  the  appear-  and  injury  less  by  the  ieeble  guard, 
ance  of  his  good  friends  of  the  which  surrounded  them,  than  by 
faubourgs  of  Paris.  The  armed  the  tricolored  scarfs  of  the  Com- 
citizens  had  ere  this  arrived  at  a  missioners,  and  the  universal  sym- 
village  in  the  neighborhood  of  patby  entertained  for  fallen  great- 
Rambouillet,  where  they  bi-  ness:  —  for  everywhere  they 
vouacked  for  the  night.  On  learn-  found  the  natbnal  flag  flying  od 
ing  the  departure  of  the  King  the  the  towers,  and  the  inhabitants  in 
next  morning,  they  seized  on  the  arms  for  the  Charter, 
coaches  belonging  to  the  Court,  The  exiles  embarked  at  Cher- 
aod  whatever  other  vehicles  they  bourg  in  an  American  ship,  eo- 
coald  find,  and  returned  to  Paris  gaged  at  Havre  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  4th,  forming  a  vast  pro-  and  landed  in  England  the  17th 
cession  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  of  August.  They  were  received 
who  entered  the  city  shouting  the  there  with  but  little  show  of  re- 
Marseilles  Hymn,  and  firing  their  spect  \  for  how  indeed  could  any 
guns  into  the  air  in  triumph.  respect  be  felt  for  such  men  as 

The  King  had  selected  Great  Charles  or  Louis  Antoine  ?    The 

Britain  as  a  place  of  refuge.    It  compassionate  hospitality  due  to 

was  arranged  between  him,  and  their  rank  and  their  situation  was 

the  Commissioners  that  he  should  of  course  extended  towards  them, 

restore  the  crown  jewels,  and  be  and  nothing  more.    The  King 
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repaired  to  Lulworth  in  Dorset-  The  Comte  d'Artois  was  bred 
shii*e9  the  seat  of  an  ancient  Eng-  in  the  profligate  Court  of  Louis 
lish  Catholic  family,  where  he  XV.,  and  passed  a  youth  of  dis- 
remained  until  the  old  apartments  sipation  and  idleness,  until  the 
at  Holyrood  House,  in  Edin-  Revolution  came  to  arrest  his 
burgh,  which  he  had  occupied  disorderly  career,  and  teach  him 
previous  to  the  Restoration,  were  that  princes  were  amenable  to 
again  prepared  for  his  recep-  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  and 
tion.  In  that  ancient  Palace  a  public  justice.  He  emigrated  at 
retreat  of  congenial  recollections  an  early  period,  and  hovered 
for  the  relics  of  a  royal  House,  about  the  frontiers  of  France, 
which  had  rivalled  the  Stuarts,  joinbg  in  the  poor  schemes  of 
in  the  infatuation  of  its  folly,  invasion  of  his  family  circle,  un- 
Charles  and  his  son  had  leisure  til  the  success  of  Bonaparte  drove 
for  the  life  of  peace  and  seclusion,  them  from  the  Continent  to  seek 
which  alone  became  their  present  an  asylum  in  England.  At  the 
condition.  age  of -sixtyeight  he  succeeded 
In  thus  tracing  the  responsible  Louis  XVUI.,  whose  dying  ad- 
members  of  this  unhappy  family  vice  to  his  successor  was  tt>  'g^ov- 
from  power  to  privacy,  from  the  em  kgaUy.*  For  a  time  Charles 
splendors  of  the  Tuileries  and  X.  seemed  disposed  to  abide  by 
Saint  Cloud  to  the  humble  retire-  the  death-bed  injunction  of  his 
mentofHolyrood,we  have  hither-  brother,  and  to  govern  m  the 
to  omitted  to  speak  of  those  com-  sense  of  the  Charter.  But  he 
panbns  of  their  exile,  who  had  was  weak,  vain,  headstrong,  una- 
participated  in  a  tenfold  degree  ble  to  appreciate  the  exigencies  of 
m  the  calamities  and  sorrows  of  hb  position,  —  and  fell  into  the 
their  House,  whilst  wholly  free  of  hands  of  unworthy  counsellors, 
its  guilt.  We  allude  to  the  who  bad  never  forgiven  the  Revo- 
daughter  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  lution,  and  longed  for  the  return 
the  widow  of  the  Due  de  Bern,  of  absolutism, 
who  suffei^d  because  others  had  Had  the  Dauphin  possessed 
sinned.  The  language  of  con-  the  energy  of  character  demand- 
demnation  and  reproach,  which  ed  by  his  relation  to  the  country 
we  have  so  frequently  had  occa-  and  the  situation  of  his  family,  he 
sion  to  apply  to  the  male  mem-  might  have  retarded  the  fall  of  the 
bers  of  the  royal  family,  belongs  Bourbons ;  but  unfortunately  for 
not  to  them.  Neither  the  King  them  all^  however  good  a  hunter, 
nor  the  Dauphin  b  deserving  of  he  was  a  weak  man  and  an  incapa- 
much  pity,  and  they  are  entitled  ble  ruler.  Louis  XVIII*  sought 
to  na  respect.  The  Duchess  to  acquire  for  him  some  of  that 
d'Angoul^me  has  a  claim  to  both  militar}"  renown,  which  the  French 
respect  and  pity  ;  and  so  also  has  so  much  admire  in  their  princes, 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  and  will  by  giving  him  the  nominal  corn- 
continue  to  have,  unless  she  for-  mand  of  the  Spanish  expedition, 
feits  it  by  a  succession  of  indis-  The  inglorious  events  of  this  war 
creet  attempts  in  favor  of  her  son.  against  the    Cortes    have   been 
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sculptured  oo  the  arch  of  the  it  is  for  her  family  more  than  for 
Carrousel,  in  place  of  the  great  herself,  that  she  laments  the  re- 
victories  of  the  year  1805,  which  verses,  which  have  befallen  her 
the   Allies   removed   when  they  House. 

occupied  Paris.  But  the  title  of  The  Duchesse  de  Berri  pos- 
Duque  del  Trocadero  is  all  that  sesses  a  temper  naturally  gay, 
theDauphin  can  (airly  claim  as  his  light  and,  amiable,  designed,  in 
own  share  of  the  honors  of  the  short,  for  enjoyment  and  popu- 
campaign,  and  he  has  since  repos-  larity,  —  and  which,  hotwithstand- 
ed  on  his  laurels — until  he  ing  the  untimely  death  of  her 
wounded  himself  in  the  very  husband,  and  the  change  in  her 
brave  and  highly  meritorious  act  prospects  which  that  event  occa- 
of  disarming  Marshal  Marmont  sioned,  would  have  assured  her 
OD  the  last  of  the  Three  Days,  the  possession  of  comparative  hap- 
He  appears  to  have  entered  cor-  piness  as  mother  of  the  young 
dially  into  the  mad  projects  heir  to  France.  Her  hopes  are 
of  Polignac,  and  divides  with  once  more  dashed  to  the  ground, 
his  father  the  loss  and  the  shame  by  a  series  of  desperate  measures, 
of  unsuccessful  usurpation^  against  which  she,  as  well  as  the 
Not  so  the  Duchesse  d^Angou-  Dauphiness,  protested.  Being  a 
leme,  whom  Napoleon,  with  his  daughter  of  the  late  King  of  the 
accustomed  discrimination,  has  Two  Sicilies,  of  whom  the  pres- 
termed  the  only  man  among  the  ent  Queen  of  France  is  a  sister,  she 
Bourbons.  The  daughter  of  a  is  doomed  to  see  her  aunt  occupy 
long  line  of  Kings,  she  has  seen  the  throne,  which  in  better  times 
her  father  and  mother  perish  oo  she  looked  forward  to  as  proba- 
the  scaflfold,  her  brother  clandes-  bly  to  become  one  day  her  own. 
tinely  done  to  death  by  ignoble  She  also  is  rendered  an  exile  by 
bands  and  ignoble  means,  her  no  fault  of  hers ;  and  considering 
husband's  brother  assassinated  in  the  advanced  age  of  Charles  and 
the  streets,  her  family  pensioned  the  Dauphin,  tlieir  misfortune  af- 
exiles  and  outcasts,  and  now  a  fects  her  and  her  son  more  seri- 
tbird  time  driven  from  the  throne  ously  than  it  does  the  older  mem- 
of  France  with  ignominy.  With  bers  of  the  family.  That  son,  the 
her  poor  woman's  wit,  of  which  last  remaining  scion  of  his  race, —> 
her  uncle  and  husband  seem  to  for  the  posterity  of  Philip  V.  are 
have  thought  so  meanly,  Cassan-  aliens  to  France  by  the  most  sa- 
dra  like,  she  foresaw  the  effect  of  cred  oaths  and  treaties,  —  leaves 
the  infatuated  measures  they  had  the  land  of  his  fathers  to  become 
in  train,  but  vainly  uttered  her  the  centre  and  watchword  of  po- 
oracles  of  warning  and  menace  to  litical  intrigues,  and  to  renew  in 
deter  them  from  rushing  upon  de-  his  own  person,  perhaps,  the  ro- 
struction.  With  a  frame  macera-  mantic  fortunes  of  Charles  Ed- 
ted  by  religious  severities,  and  ward  of  England. 
views  fixed  upon  a  happier  future. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


FRANCE,  CONCLUDED. 


Proceedings  of  the  Chambers.-^ The  new   Charter.  —  Ducd^Or^ 
leans  Kng.-^  Settlement  of  the  Government. —  Conclusion. 

We  arrive,  at  length,  at  the  venient  and  regular  means  of  as^ 
catastrophe  of  the  Revolution,  at  certaining  the  will  of  the  People 
the  fifth  act  of  the  political  dra-  on  the  great  question,  which  now^ 
ma,  which  opened  with  the  ap-  came  up  for  decision.  Whatever 
pointment  of  M.  de  Polignac  to  objections  had  existed  to  the  sub- 
office  for  the  purpose  of  over-  stilution  of  a  Lieutenant  General 
throwing  the  Charter,  and  termi-  in  place  of  the  provisional  Corn- 
nates  with  the  elevation  of  the  mission  of  Grovernment,  applied 
Due  d'Orleans  to  the  throne,  with  added  authority  to  finally 
This  was  a  result  for  which  all  and  permanently  settling  the  pub- 
Paris  was  now  prepared,  and  less  lie  affairs  through  the  agency  of 
doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  the  Chambers  alone.  Particular 
result  itself,  than  as  to  the  best  difficulties^  presented  themselves 
means  of  reaching  it.  The  re-  in  great  force.  How  could  the 
publicans  continued  to  dispute  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  dispose  of 
authority  of  the  Chapnbers  to  re-  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  exist- 
organize  the  institutions,  which  ence  of  which  the  public  voice  de- 
the  victory  of  the  Three  Days  clared  to  be  contrary  to  the  wish- 
bad  laid  prostrate.  They  main-  es  of  regenerated  France  ?  It 
tained  that  the  Charter  bad  en-  seemed  to  the  numerous  party, 
tirely  lost  its  vitality ;  that  the  who  maintained  these  opinions,  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  un-  fit  occasion  for  proclaiming  a  re- 
der  it,  ceased  on  the  30th  of  July  turn  to  the  true  republican  princi- 
tobe  aconstitutionalelement  of  the  pie,  the  sovereignty  of  the  People, 
State ;  that  of  course  it  had  no  and  the  establishment  of  a  Grov- 
right  to  proceed  in  the  perform-  emment  by  their  immediate  ia- 
ance  of  ordinary  business,  and  tervention. 
still  less  any  right  to  remodel  the  This  eAd  might  be  accomplish- 
Charter  Itself  and  that,  when  it  ed  by  an  act  of  the  Chamber  re- 
assembled, it  should  do  nothing  viving  the  Constitution  of  1815, 
more  than  simply  to  provide  con-  which  they  contended  was  pref- 
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eraUe  to  the  Charter  of  Louis  few  members  of  the  Right,  who, 
XVIII/;  aod  in  that  case  the  knowing  that  their  persons  were 
question  whether  the  Due  d'Or-  perfectly  safe,  had  independence 
leans  should  be  Emperor  could  and  patriotism  enoufi;h  to  take  part 
be  submitted  to  the  suffrages  of  the  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Cham- 
Natmn.  Or  the  Chamber  might  her.  A  poitk>n  of  the  Peers  also 
provide  for  the  convocation  of  a  attended.  In  obedience  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  a  Conven-  republican  spbit  of  the  times,  the 
tioR  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  for  Deputies  appeared  in  the  ordinary 
die  purpose  of  enacting  a  new  dress  of  citizens,  instead  of  the  of- 
fnndamental  law  in  place  of  the  ficial  costume,  which  they  had 
Charter.  But  the  coosiderafMHis  been  accustomed  to  wear  before 
hinted  at  b  the  last  chW^.er,  the  Three  Days.  In  conse- 
which  induced  the  liberal  party  to  quence,  also,  of  a  positive  regula- 
accede  to  die  bestowment  of  pow-  tk>n,  the  Peers  and  Deputies  were 
er  on  the  Due  d'Orleans,  prevail  treated  with  equal  respect, 
ed  on  the  majority  of  those  men  The  Due  d'Orleans,  as  Lieu- 
of  influence,  who  possessed  the  tenant  General  of  the  Kingdom, 
means  of  directing  public  affiiirs,  opened  the  sitting  with  a  speech 
lo  determine  that  the  present  fully  in  accordance  with  the  pf in- 
Chamber  should  proceed  to  the  ciples  of  the  Revolution.  It  was 
complete  settlement  of  the  Gov-  a  plain,  direct,  manly  address, 
emment  upon  a  stable  basis.  The  worthy  of  the  speaker  and  the 
same  considerations  led  the  occasion.  He  spoke  of  the  strug- 
Chamber,  when  it  had  once  re-  gle  of  the  Three  Days,  of  the  he- 
solved  upon  settling  the  Govern-  roism  of  the  people  of  Paris,  of 
ment,  to  proceed  with  a  degree  the  consequent  dissolution  of  the 
of  precipitancy,  which  left  no  pre-existing  social  system,  and  of 
room  for  the  operation  of  adverse  the  necessities  of  public  order, 
schemes,  and  hardly  aflbrded  which  had  placed  him  in  authori- 
time  for  due  reflection  and  delib-  ty.  He  alluded  to  the  misfor- 
eratioD  on  the  part  of  the  Depu-  tunes  of  the  royal  family  with  deli- 
ties  themselves.  In  doing  so,  cacy  and  propriety.  While  hold- 
they  avoided,  perhaps,  present  inguptotbe  rest  of  Europe  a  desire 
disorders,  but  sowed  the  seeds  of  peace  as  well  as  liberty,  as  the 
of  future  contentions  at  least,  if  animating  spirit  of  France,  he 
not  revohitions.  gave  assurance  that  respect  for 
The  opemng  of  the  Chambers  the  rights  of  all,  and  consequent 
was  celebrated  at  the  stated  time  public  stability,  would  enable  the 
and  in  the  usual  place,  with  aU  new  Government  to  maintain  itself 
the  forms  of  a  royal  sitting,  so  far  unharmed  under  all  the  hazards 
as  they  were  applicable  to  the  of  a  foreible'change  of  dynasty, 
new  state  of  thbgs.  It  was  justly  That  portion  of  it,  which  spoke  of 
regarded  by  all  parties  as  a  crisis  his  own  personal  views  and  feel- 
of  peculiar  difficirity  and  impor-  ings,  was  peculiarly  judicious  and 
tance.  About  half  the  Deputies  satisfactory.  <  I  hastened,' he  says, 
elect  assembled,  including  some  ^  to  the  midst  ofthisvalhnt  People, 
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followed  by  my  fainHy,  and  wear-  the  wishes  of  the  victorious  pat^, 
ingthose  colors,  which,  for  the  sec-  if  they  had  been  left  to  declare 
ond  time,  have  marked  among  us  the  throne  forfeited  for  high 
the  triumph  of  liberty.  I  have  crimes,  without  being  anticipated 
come,  firmly  resolved  to  devote  in  regard  to  it  by  the  King* 
myself  to  all  that  circumstances  Nothing  was  done  at  this  sit- 
should  require  of  npe  in  the  situa-  ting ;  but  the  next  day  the  Cbaofr- 
tion  wherein  they  have  placed  me,  hers  met,  and  M.  Labbey  de 
to  establish  the  empire  of  the  laws,  Pompieres  having  taken  the  chair 
to  save  liberty  which  was  threaten-  as  senior  member,  they  proceed* 
ed,  and  to  render  impossible  the  ed  to  veri^  the  credentials  of 
return  of  evils  so  great,  by  secur-  the  several  Deputies  present,  and 
ing  forever  the  power  of  the  Char-  as  usual  chose  five  persons  to  be 
ter,  whose  name,  invoked  during  presented  to  the  Lieutenant  Gen- 
the  combat,  was  also  appealed  to  eral,  out  of  whom  he,  as  succes- 
after  the  victory.  In  the  accom-  sor  to  the  rights  of  the  King, 
ptishment  of  this  noble  task  it  is  should  select  for  them  a  President. 
for  the  Chambers  to  guide  me*  They  were  MM.  Casimir  Perrier» 
All  rights  must  be  solemnly  guar-  Jacques  Lafitte,  Benjamin  Deles- 
antied,  all  the  institutions  necessa-  sen,  Dupio,  and  Royer  CoUard  ; 
ry  to  their  full  and  free  exercise  and  the  selection  fell  upon  M. 
must  receive  the  development  of  Casimir  Perrier.  Baron  Pas- 
which  thay  have  need.  Attached  quier  was  appointed  President  of 
by  indintxtion  and  conviction  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Other 
the  principles  of  a  free  govern-  business  of  form  occupied  the 
ment^  I  accept  beforehand  aU  the  Chambers  until  the  fourth  day  of 
coneeqiiences  of  it  J  These  profes-  the  session,  August  6th,  wheothe 
sions  of  cordial  participation  in  the  important  proceedings  for  amend** 
feelings  of  the  People,  whether  ing  the  Charter  and  transferring 
wholly  sincere  or  not^  were  such  the  Crown  were  commenced,  and 
as  the  occasion  demanded,  and  continued  during  the  succeeding 
served  to  augment  the  popularity  day,  on  which  these  important 
of  the  Lieutenant  General.  changes  were  finally  completed. 
He  concluded  by  announcing  and  the  Due  d'Orleans  became 
the  abdication  of  Charles  and  the  King  of  the  French, 
renunciation  of  the  Dauphin,  The  proposition  for  these  naod- 
which  he  had  received  late  the  ifications  of  the  Government  was 
night  before  from  Rambouiilet.  made  by  M.  B6rard,  .a  ^  Deputy 
He  did  not  state  that  any  reserva-  very  generally  respected,  who 
tive  had  been  made  in  favor  of  had  efficiently  forwarded  the  re- 
the  Due  de  Bordeaux ;  nor  was  it  cent  movements.  It  consisted  of 
necessary ;  for  the  abdication  it-  a  series  of  Resolutions,  Qrss»  de- 
self  was  a  mere  deference  to  ne-  daring  the  throne  of  Fraoce 
cessity,  which  the  condition  an-  vacant  by  reason  of  the  events  of 
nexed  to  it  neither  strengthened  July;  secondly, proposing  certaio 
nor  diminished.  Indeed  it  would  suppressions,  alterations  and  ad-* 
have  been  quite  as  consonant  to  ditions  in  the  text  of  the  Charier  ; 
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thirdiy,   sdpahtbg    that  certain  were  the  promineDt  speakers  in 

laws  shall   be  enacted  with  the  the  debate,  in  which  also  MM. 

least  possible  delay;   and  lastly,  Bemamb    Coostaot,   Alexandre 

setting  forth  that  on  cobdition  of  de  JLaborde,  Demar^ay,  Augus- 

bis  accepting  these  conditions  and  tin    Perrier,    and   de    Brigode, 

propositions,   ^  the    Chamber  of  among  others,  took  more  or  less 

Deputies   declares  that  the  uni-  part.    In  regard  to  the  form  of 

yersal  and  ui^nt  interest  of  the  the  debate,  we  need  only  say  that, 

French  nation  calls  to  the  throne  except  some  conversation  as  to 

His  Royal  Highness  Louis  Philip-  an  address  in  repljr  to  the  speech 

Gi  d'Orleans,  Due  d'Orleans,  of  the  Lieutenant  General,  which 
eut.  General  of  the  Kingdom,  ended  in  a  decision  that  the  jpro- 
and  his  descendants  forever  in  the  position  of  M.  B^rard  should  take 
male  line  by  order  of  prtmogeni-  the  place  of  an  address,  —  ex- 
tore,  wkh  the  perpetual  exclusion'  cepting  this,  the  debate  turned 
of  females  and  their  descendants,'  upon  the  merits  of  the,  questions 
by  the  title  of  King  of  the  French,  presented  in  the  several  Resolu- 
As,  next  to  the  change  of  dynasty,  ttons. 

these  conditions  and  propositions.  The  speech  of  M.  B^rard, 
or  guarantees  as  they  are  often  which  introduced  the  whole  sub- 
called,  comprise  the  constitu-  ject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
tional  advantages  secured  by  the  Chamber,  was  the  only  general 
Revolution,  they  will  justify  a  statement  of  the  views  of  the 
particular  examination.  Orleans  party ;  and  for  that  rea- 
The  discussion  of  the  Resolu-  son  more  than  for  its  intrinsic 
tioas  was  perfectly  free,  insomuch  merits,  we  introduce  it  in  this 
that  several  royalist  Deputies  very  place. 

firmly  and  iuUy  expressed  their  M.  B^iUrd  said :  '  A  solemn 
attachment  to  the  family  of  compact  united  the  French  Peo- 
Charles  X.,  although  none  of  pie  with  their  Monarch.  Thir 
them  went  so  far  as  to  defend  the  compact  has  been  broken ;  and 
Ordinances,  and  several  of  them  the  violator  of  it  has  no  title  now 
spoke  with  sorrow  and  indignation  to  insist  on  its  execution.  Charles 
of  the  pernicious  councils,  by  X.  and  his  son  in  vain  pretend  to 
which  the  King  had  been  misled,  transmit  a  power,  which, they  no 
Nc^ing  is  more  singular,  how*  longer  possess.  Their  power  is 
ever,  in  the  proceedings  of  these  extinguished  in  the  bkx)d  of  thou- 
two  days,  than  the  extreme  sands  of  victims.  The  act  of 
brevier  of  the  debates,  the  ab-  abdicatbn,  which  has  been  laid 
aence  of  any  elaborate  speeches  before  you,  is  only  a  fresh  in- 
fer eflfect,  and  the  business  like  stance  of  perfidy.  The  appear- 
manner  in  which  the  proposed  ance  of  legality  which  it  wears  is 
measures  were  discussed  and  set-  a  mere  deception.  It  is  a  brand 
tlecL  MM.  B^rard,  ViUemain,  of  discord  thrown  among  us. 
Dupin,  Eus^be  Salverte,  Mau-  ^The  real  enemies  of  our  coun- 
guio,  La  Fayette,  Hyde  de  Neu-  try,  those  who  by  flattering  urged 
viUe,  de  Martignac,  and  de  Conny  the  fallen  Government  on  to  ruin, « 
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are  busy  on  all  sides ;  they  as-  fimdameotal  lawb  bave  been  w* 

sume  all  colors,  they  proclaim  aB  cognised   by  him  already ;    and 

opinions.     If  a  Tagile  desire   of  other  principdes,  other  laws,  are 

liberty  seizes  on  some  generous  not  less  indispensable,  and  witt 

mbds,  our  enemies  hasten  to  take  also  be  secured, 

advantage  of  a  sentiment,  which  ^  We  are  the  dected  delegates 

they  are  incapable  of  understand-  of  die  People.    They  hare  con* 

ing ;    and  ultra-royalists  present  fided  to  us  the  defence  of  their 

themselves  in  the  guisenof  rigid  rights,   the    expression   of    their 

republicans.       Others    affect    a  wants.     Their  first  wants,  their 

hypocritical   attachment  for  the  dearest  interests,  are  liberty  and 

forgotten  son  of  the  conqueror  of  repose.      Tliey  have  conquered 

Europe,  which  would  change  into  their  liberty ;  it  is  for  us  to  secure 

hate,  if  there  could  be  any  serious  dieir  repose ;  and  we  cuinot  do 

question  of  making  him  Chief  of  so  except  by  giving  them  a  stable 

France.  and  just  Government.    It  is  idle 

^The    instability,    inseparable  to  pretend  that  in  doing  so,  we 

from  tbe  existing  forms  of  Gov-  exceed  our  powers.     I  could  re- 

emment,  encourages  the  promo-  (ute  this  objection,  if  there  was 

ters  of  discord.     Let  us  disarm  sufficient  occasion,  by^  invoking 

tbem  by  putting  an  end  to  it.     A  the  law  to  which  I  have  already 

supreme   law,  that  of  necessity,  refeiTed,  that  of  imperious,  iavin- 

has  placed  weapons  in  the  hands  cible  necessity. 

of  the  Parisians,  to  repel  oppres-  '  In  this  state  of  things,  taking 

sion.     This  law  has  caused  us  to  into  consideration  the  grave  and 

adopt  as  a  provisionary  Chief,  and  pressing   situation    in   which  the 

as  the    only  means  of  safety,  a  country  is  placed,  the  kidispeosa-- 

Prince,  who  is  the  sincere  friend  ble   necessity    of  changing    this 

of  constitutional  institutions.    The  precarious  posture  for  a  safer  one, 

same  law  would  lead  us  to  adopt,  and  the  universal  wish  manifested 

without  delay  a  definitivie  head  for  by  France  to  obtain  the  comple- 

tbe  State.  tion  of  her  institutions,  I  have  die 

'  But  whatever  confidence  thb  honor  to  propose  the  following 
Prince  inspires,  the  rights  which  Resolutioiis.' 
we  are  called  upon  to  defend.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
oblige  us  to  establbb  the  coadi-  Resolutions  had  been  fully  con^ 
tions,  under  which  he  shall  re-  certed  and  arranged  out  of  the 
ceive  his  power.  Odiously  de-  Chamber,  before  they  were  pro- 
ceived  on  several  occasbns,  it  will  posed  in  it.  If  this  did  not  ap- 
be  permitted  us  to  stipulate  the  pear  from  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
strictest  guarantees.  Our  institu-  positions  themselves,  it  would 
tions  are  incomplete,  vitiated  even  irom  the  slight  discussion  and 
^  in  certain  points  of  view  ;  it  i^  aheration  they  received  in  passing 
necessary  to  extend  and  reform  through  the  Chamber  to  become 
them.  The  Prince,  who  is  at  our  the  fundamental  law  of  the  hod. 
head,  is  already  aware  of  our  just  Indeed  there  is  little  to  be  select- 
,wants.     The  principles  of  several  ed  firom  the  debates  of  these  two 
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days,  which  accords  with  the  all   of  Napoleon,  invoke  the  Repub- 

important  nature  of  the  subjects  in  lie,  and  proclaim  the  Due  d'Or- 

agitation.     Except  a  feeling  pro-  leans,  —  unshaken  in  your  duties, 

testation  on  the  part  of  M.  de  remember  your  oaths,  and  ac* 

Martignac,  against  the  application  knowledge  the  sacred  rights  of 

of  the  word  ferocity  to  the  con-  the  royal  infant,  whom,  after  so 

duct  of  Charles,  the  most  remark-  many  misfortunes  Providence  has 

able  speeches  in  opposition  to  the  given  to  France.     Think  of  the 

Resolutions  were  those  of  M-  de  judgment  of  posterity : — it  would 

Conny  and  of  M.  Hyde  de  Neu*-  be  terrible.     You  would  not  wish 

viUe*     M.  de  Conny  argued  at  that  history  should  say  you  were 

some   length   the  claims  of  the  faithless  to  your  oaths.   The  eyes 

Due  de  Bordeaux  in  the  follow-  of   Europe  are  upon   us.     We 

ing  manner :                                i  have  too  long  exhibited  to  her  a 

'In  the  terrible  circumstances  spectacle  of 'strange   instability; 

in  which  we  are  placed,  freedom  too  long  have  we  changed  sides, 

of  debate  is  more  than  ever  a  sap-  as  often  as  victory  has  changed 

cred  law.    I  came  forward  at  the  colors.   Brought  back  to  truth  by 

voice  of  my  conscience ;  silence  misfortune,  let  us  remain  calm  in 

would  be  cowardice.     Social  or-  the  midst  of  so  many  turbulent 

der  is  shaken  to  its  foundations,  passions,  and  let  us  bestow  our 

These   tumultuous    commotions,  respect  and  tears  upon  great  and 

which  suddenly  suspend  the  ac-  royal  disasters. 

tkm  of  the  legitimate  powers  insti-  ^  By  continuing  faithful  to  our 

tuted  to  maintain  order  in  society,  duties,  I  wish  to  spare  our  coun- 

are   epochs  of  calamity,   which  try  all  the  calamities  and  crimes 

exercise  the  most  fatal  influence  consequent  on  usurpations.  View- 

upon  the  destiny  of  nations.     In-  ing  with   an   anxious   mind   the 

exorable    history,    rising    above  destiny  of   France,   I   perceive 

coDtemporary   passions,  will  im-  the  twofold  scourge  of  civil  and 

press  upon  these  lamentable  days  foreign  war  threatening  onr  noble 

the   cfaAracter  which  belongs  to  country,  I  perceive  liberty  disap- 

them,  and  the  cry  of  human  con-  pearing  forever,!  perceive  French 

science   is  raised  to  consecrate  blood   flowing,    and    this    blood 

this  eternal  truth,  that  /orce  con"  would   recoil    upon   our    heads. 

stUuteM  no  right.  Deference  to  the  principle  of  >  - 

*  In  these  times  of  trouble,  lib-  gitimacy,  that  principle""  establish- 
erty  is  invoked,  but  the  expression  ed  by  the  Charter,  can  alone  pre- 
of  thought  has  ceased  to  be  free,  serve  our  country  from  this  fear- 
liberty  is  stifled  by  the  sanguina-  ful  destiny.  All  France  is  bound 
ly  cries,  which'  carry  alarm  in  by  oaths.  The  army,  ever 
every  direction.  Suffer  not  your-  faithful,  will  bend  their  arms  be- 
selves  to  be  subjugated  by  the  fore  the  young  King.  I  call  to 
cries  which  resound  about  you.  witness  our  national  honor.  Let 
Statesmen,  remain  calm  in  the  us  not  exhibit  to  the  world  the 
midst  of  perils,  and  when  confus*  scandal  of  perjury.  In  the  pres- 
ed  voices  call  to  France  the  son  ence  of  the  sacred  rights  ot  the 

33* 
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Due  de  Bordeaux,  the  act  which  ing  my  sentiments,  were  I  to  89- 
should  raise  the  Due  d'Orleans  sent  to  these  Resolutions.  With 
to  tl'ie  throne,  would  be  a  viola-  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  I  cannot 
tion  of  all  human  laws.  but   reject  the  dangerous  sove- 

'As  a  Deputy,  rememhering  rei^nty,  which  the  Committee 
my  oaths  before  Grod,  who  will  proposes  to  establish.  The  meas- 
judge  us,  I  have  truly  spoken  my  ure  which  you  contemplate,  is  of 
belief.  I  should  have  forfeited  the  deepest  import,  and  ought  to 
the  esteem  of  my  adversaries,  if,  be  weighed  and  examined  with 
in  the  perils  which  surround  us,  I  more  of  deliberation,  than  it  aeenos 
had  remained  silent.  I  declare  about  to  receive.  It  is  dangerous 
the  sentiments  which  animate  me  to  rest  the  future  destinies  of  a 
in  the  face  of  Heaven  :  I  would  great  People  upon  the  impres- 
express  them  at  the  cannon's  sions  of  a  moment.  But  I  have 
mouth.  If  the  principle  of  legiti-  not  received  from  Heaven  the 
macy  be  not  recognised  by  the  power  to  arrest  the  thunderbolt. 
Charter,  I  must  say  that  I  see  not  To  the  acts,  which  it  is  proposed 
what  right  I  have  to  participate  in  to  consummate,  I  can  but  oppose 
these  deliberations.'  my  wishes,  in  oaring  up  the  sin* 

After  M.  Benjamin  Constant  cerest  prayers  for  the  repose  and 
had  made  some  remarks  in  reply  liberty  of  my  country.* 
to  M.  de  Conny,  in  the  course  of  Nbthing,  however,  which  coold 
which  he  remarked  that  legitima-  be  said  by  the  friends  of  the  feHen 
cy,  in  its  ordinary  sense  could  no  dynasty,  was  capable  of  having 
longer  be  invoked  ;  and  that  the  any  inSuence  on  such  an  occa- 
only  legitimacy,  which  France  sion,  and  only  served  the  purpose 
now  admitted,  was  derived  from  of  a  personal  protest  on  tite  part 
the  People  and  the  laws,  —  M.  of  the  speaker.  But  the  peculiar 
Hyde  de  Neuville  said  :—  position  of  La  Fayette,  as  the  pro- 

^  I  judge  no  man.  In  politics,  fessor  of  republican  opinions  and 
as  in  religion,  all  consciences  are  the  most  trussed  individual  of  the 
not  su^ect  to  the  same  influen-  Republican  party,  gave  more  tbanr 
ces.  Men  seeking  what  is  good  ordinary  moment  to  the  short 
may  follow  different  paths.  Each  speech  in  which  be  expressed  his 
of  us  obeys  bis  own  conscience,  assent  to  the  Resolutions.  It  was 
mine  is  my  only  guide.  If  you  substantially  as  follows : 
do  not  partake  of  my  sentiments,  *  On  ascending  this  tribune  to 
you  will  not  refuse  me  your  pronounce  an  opinion  contested 
esteem.  I  have  done  everything  by  many  friends  of  liberty,  I  do 
which  a  Frenchman  could  do,  to  not  yield  to  any  enthusiasm  of 
prevent  the  calamities,  which  we  the  moment,  nor  am  I  seeking  9 
have  experienced.  I  have  been  popularity,  which  I  shall  never 
faithful  to  ray  oaths.  I  did  not  pi'efer  to  the  discharge  of  ray 
betray  that  family,  which  false  duties.  The  republican  senti- 
friends  have  precipitated  into  an  ments  which  I  have  mantfested  in 
abyss.  I  should  contradict  my  all  times,  and  before  all  powers, 
life,  and  disbon<M*  myself  by  chang-   are  well  known;  but  these  senti* 
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meDts  do  oot  prevent  mjr  beiig  ishing  the  Cbamber   of  Peers, 

the  defender  of  a  constituttonal  were  affected  bj  some  unaccouD- 

tbrooe,  raised  by  the  will  of  the  taUe  scruples  as  to  the  violation 

Naition.  of    rights  nowise    more  sacred 

*  The  same  sentiments  animate  than  those  of  the  peerage  and  the 
me  at  the  presont  crisis,  when  it  royal  family.  In  fact,  very  few 
jias  been  judged  fitting  to  elevate  material  alterations  were  made  in 
to  the  constitutional  throne  the  the  Resolutions,  as  reported  by 
Prince  Lieutenant  General.  And  die  Commission  to  which  they 
I  am  bound,  to  avow  that  the  were  referred ;  and  of  these  the 
choice  coincides  with  ray  own  most  curious  was  on  motion  of 
de^res  the  more,  in  proportion  as  M.  Dupin,  in  th^  following  words : 
I  know  him  better.  <  France    resumes    her    colors. 

*  But  I  shall  difier  from  many  For  the  future  no  cockade  shall 
of  my  felkyw  citizens  on  the  ques*  be  worn  but  the  tricdored.'  This 
tioD  of  hereditary  peerage.  I  amendment  was  adopted  by  ac- 
faaw  always  thought  it  necessary  clamation.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
that  legislative  bodies  should  be  an  exceedingly  frivolous  and  rather 
divided  into  two  Chambers  dif^  pnerile  matter  to  occupy  the  atten- 
ferently  constituted;  but  never  tion  of  the  Chamber  at  such  a 
that  it  was  useful  to  have  hered-  time,  and  to  be  made  an  article  of 
itary  legislators  and  judaes.  — ^  the  new  constitutional  law.  But 
Arislocraey  is  a  bad  ingredient  to  we  suppose  it  was  intended  as  a 
be  tntroduced  into  popular  instil  propitiatory  ofiering  to  the  popu- 
tutions.  It  is,  therefore,  with  hr  sentiment,  being  equivalent  to 
greet  satisfaction  that  I  find  you  a  provision  that  the  passbns,  pur- 
engaged  in  a  measure  conforma*  poses,  doctrines,  and  principles  of 
ble  to  sentiments  which  I  have  the  first  Revolution  were  adopted 
all  my  life  declared,  and  which  I  as  the  inheritance  of  the  second. 
can  BOW  only  repeat.  On  Saturday,  August  7th,  the 

^  While  my  eooscienee  forces  Resolations    as    amended   were 

me  to  reiterate  this  opinion,  my  adopted  in  the  Chamber  of  Depo- 

fellow  citizens  will  do  me  the  jus-  ties  by  a  vote  of  319  to  33,  the 

tice    to  acknowledge  that  if   I  affirmative  votes  being  just  four 

have  always  been  the  supporter  more  than  one   half   the   entire 

of  liberty,  I  have  never  ceased  legal  number  of  Deputies.    The 

to  be  the  supporter  of    public  question  was  taken  at  five  o'clock 

ofder.'  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Depu- 
ties immediately  went  on  foot  in 

An  earnest  attempt  was  made  procession  to  the  Palais  Royal, 

by  M.  Mauguin  to  provide  for  a  escorted  by  the  National  Guards, 

purification  of  the  magistracy  by  to  oflfer  their  Bill  of  Rights  and 

some  article  in  the  conditions  of  the  Crown  to  the  Due  d'Orleans. 

the  contemplated  Sovereignty,  but  M.  Lafitte,  the  President  of  the 

without  success.     Men  who  felt  Chamber,  read  aloud  the  condi- 

no  hesitation  about  changing  the  rions  on   which  the  Sovereignty 

dynasty  ami  decimating  or  abol-  was  profiered  to  him,  and  he  ac- 
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cepted  it  on  those  conditions,  ter  of  Loub  XVIII.,  as  recogiob- 
pledging  himself  soleninly  to  the  ing  the  principle  of  octr&i  or  roy- 
performance  of  the  engagements  al  grant,  and  as  therefore  iocon- 
imposed.  Everything  passed  sistent  with  the  theory  of  national 
with  the  utmost  apparent  cor*  sovereignty,  which  ought  to  be 
diality  and  sincerity  on  both  sides,  the  basis  of  a  constitutional  Char- 
Meanwhile  the  Chamber  of  ter.  In  place  of  this  preamble  a 
Peers,  which  had  been  v^ry  little  new  one  was  substituted,  which 
considered  in  all  these  proceed-  declared  the  throne  to  be  vacant 
ings,  assembled  at  nine  o'clock  in  in  fact  and  by  right.  The  seve- 
the  evening,,  after  the  proffer  of  ral  changes  in  the  body  of  the 
the  Crown  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  Charter  concerned, 
and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  him,  1.  The  PubUc  haw  of  tie 
to  discuss  and  act  upon  theAeso-  French^  as  it  is  termed,  being  that 
lutioos  which  had  been  sent  up  part  of  the  Charter,  which  in  our 
from  the  Deputies.  An  elaborate  constitutions  is  called  the  Deda- 
speech  was  made  by  M.  de  ration  of  Rights.  The  old  Cfaar- 
Chateaubriand,  which  seems  to  ter,  while  it  secured  the  mainteo- 
have  comprised  nearly  all  the  ance  and  protection  of  all  de- 
discussion  of  the  meeting,  warmly  nominations  of  Christianity,  en- 
maintaining  the  pretensions  of  the  titled  the  Catholic  the  religion  of 
Due  de  Bordeaux.  The  Peers  the  State :  the  new  one  makes 
professed  a  feeling  of  delicacy  in  no  such  distinction  in  favor  of  the 
regard  to  an  article  of  the  Reso-  Catholic  Church,  simply  desig- 
lutions,  which  unpeered  a  portion  nating  it  as  the  religion  professed 
oftheir  House,  and  abstained  from  by  the  majority  of  the  French, 
acting  upon  that,  but  adopted  all  It  also  assures  the  freedom  of  the 
the  rest  of  the  articles,  by  a  vote  Press  by  providing  that  the  cen- 
of  eighty  to  ten,  and  at  half  past  sorship  shall  never  be  re-estab- 
ten  o'clock  repaired  to  the  Palais  lished.  These  two  changes  are 
Royal  in  imitation  of  the  Depu-  of  course  decidedly  in  favor  of 
ties  to  signify  their  assent  to  the  liberty,  the  second  evidently  so, 
new  constitutional  act,  —  thus  and  the  first  not  less  so,  as  it 
completing  the  formal  transfer  of  places  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
the  Crown.  persuasions  on  a  level.  That  is 
The  Declaration  of  Rights  thus  untrue,  however,  which  some  of 
sanctioned  by  the  future  King,  the  books  on  the  Revolutitm  as- 
comprises  amendments  of  the  sert,  namely,  that  every  system 
Charter  of  Louis  XVIII.,  partly  of  faith,  whether  Christian  or  not, 
in  respect  of  articles' that  were  of  now  stands  on  the  same  fooling 
a  temporary  nature,  and  partly  in  io  France.  The  ministers  of  the 
respect  of  general  principles.  In  Catholic  'and  other  Christian 
effect,  it  leaves  the  substance  of  confessions'  are  by  the  Charter 
the  Charter  as  it  stood,  only  to  receive  pay  from  the  public 
making  alterations  in  some  of  its  treasury,  and  of  course  the  Chris* 
provisions.  The  Deputies  sup-  tian  religion,  without  distinction 
pressed  the  preamble  of  the  Char-  of  sect,  is  the  religion  of  the  State. 
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3.  !nU  Ming^9    Chvemmeni.  to  the  pfttriottsm  and  courage  of 

The   Dew    Charter     omits     the  the  National  Guard   and   all  the 

words  of  the  14th  article,  which  citizens.'     It  is  impossible  to  see 

Polignac  alleged  as  justifying  the  any  practical  bearing  which  this 

Ordinances,   and    expressly  de*  article  has,  imless  it  is  intended  as 

dares  that  the  King  shall  never  an  indirect  mode  of  inserting  a 

suspend  the  laws  or  disf)ense  ^itfai  recognition  of  the  National  Guard. 

their   execution.      It  also  takes  If  so,  why  not  do  it  plainly  and 

away  the  ezclnsive  right  of  the  direcdy  i 

King  to  propose  laws,  and  com-  5.  Special  Protfisioni.    These 

manicates  the  inhiative  to  each  of  consist  of  an  article  annuHing  all 

the  Chambers  in  commom  with  the  creations    of  Peers    during  the 

King  ;    thus  materially  abridging  reign  of  Charles  X.  and  provid- 

the  royal  authority.  *  ing  that  the  whole  subject  of  the 

3.  The  Chancers.  The  sit-  peerage  shall  undergo  revision, 
dogs  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Whether  hereditary  peerage  is 
which  previoiidy  had  been  pri-  consonant  with  the  institutions 
vaie,  are  made  public.  Deputies  and  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
are  eligible  at  the  age  of  thiny^  French,  we  do  not  stop  now  to 
instead  of  forty,  as  in  the  old  inquire ;  but  supposing  that  the 
Charter ;  and  persons  otherwise  institution  itself  is  to  stand,  we  do 
qaaGfied  become  electors  at  the  not  see  what  justice  or  reason 
age  of  twentyfive  kistead  of  thir*  there  is  in  disquafifying  the  nine- 
ty ;  while  the  pecuniary  qualifica-  mhree  Peers  created  by  Charles 
tion  of  both  Deputies  and  elec-  A.  Their  creation  was  just  as 
tors,  instead  of  being  prescribed  lawful  as  that  of  any  of  their  fel- 
in  the  Charter,  is  left  to  be  set-  lows,  being  by  a  similar  exercise 
tkd  by  a  law.  The  Chamber  of  royal  authority  under  the  Char- 
elects  its  own  President,  instead  ter.  Every  consideration  of  their 
o(  submitting  a  list  of  five  can-  personal  devotedness  to  Charles, 
didates  to  the  King.  It  is  ex-  of  the  want  of  fairness  in  the  cir- 
pressly  provided  that  no  tax  can  cumstances  of  their  exaltation, 
be  established  nor  imposed,  if  it  and  of  the  injurious  influence 
has  not  been  consented  to  by  the  they  might  exert  in  the  new  order 
two  Chambers  and  sanctioned  by  of  things,  applies  with  equal  force 
the  King.  to  a   great  number  of   judicial 

4.  Particular  Rights.  Two  functionaries,  whom  the  Deputies 
new  yrtides  are  introduced  here,  left  untouched.  But  in  truth 
one  of  which  seems  to  be  a  mere  very  little  respect  was  paid  in  any 
flourish  erf*  rhetoric,  and  the  other  pan  of  these  proceedings  to  the 
mworthy  the  dignity  of  the  in-  Peers,  who  seem  to  have  been 
strumenft.  Of  the  latter,  which  slighted  purposely  in  many '  par- 
regulates  the  color  of  the  cockade,  ticulars,  and  who  .were  certainly 
we  have  already  spoken.  The  injured  as  a  body  by  this  indi- 
fiMiner  is  in  these  words:  ^The  vidnalact;  for  if  the  Deputies 
present  Charter,  'and  the  rights  had  power  to  degrade  ninety- 
it  eouMcrates,  shall  be  intrusted  three  of    the   Peers,  they   had 
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Eower  to  abolbb  the  whole  Cham*  arrangements  being  made  for  td- 

er.  miDistering  the  oath  of  office  to 

The  remainiog    article   under  the  new  Ring  on  Monday  next 

this  heady  and  the  last  we  have  Co  following  the  completion  of  tbe 

mention,  consbts  of  nine  promises  changes   in   the   Charter.    Tbe 

of  laws,  to  he  enacted  with  the  Lieutenant  (Seneral   had  greatly 

shortest  possible  delay.      These  furthered  his  own  popularity  by 

are  the  extension  of  the  trial  by  the' cordiality  of  his  participatioa 

jury  to  ofiences  of  the  Press,  and  in  all  that  was  done  tor  the  seen- 

political  offences ;  the  responsibil-  rity  of  the  public  liberties,  and 

ity  of  Ministers  and  the  secondary  the  friends  of  the  new  dynasty 

agents  of  Government ;   the  re-  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  sail  oa 

election  of  Deputies  appointed  to  the  tide  of  flood  to  the  point  at 

public  functions  with  salaries ;  the  which  they  aimed, 

annual  voting  of  the  army  esti*  The    Baron    Capelle,  in  Ibe 

metes ;  the  organisation  of  the  work  which  he  has  published  od 

National  Guards,  with  the  inter-  the  Revolution,  laments  tbat  the 

vention  of  the  National  Guards  in  new  King  was   neither  anoioted 

the  choice  of  their  officers ;  pro-  nor  crowned,  but  simply  installed, 

visions  to  insure  in  a  legal  manner  as  they  instal  the  presiding  officer 

the  state  of  officers  of  every  grade  of  a  court  of  justice.     It  is  truly  la- 

by   land'  and  sea ;   departmental  mentable  that   the    principles  ef 

sUnd  municipal  institutions  found-  civil  liberty  have  made  such  small 

ed  upon  an  elective  system ;  pub-  advances  in  Europe,  that  sensible 

lie  instruction  and  the  freedom  of  *men  should  consider  the  mumine- 

education ;   the  abolition  of   the  ry  and  extravagance  of  the  fonns 

double  vote,  and  the  settling  of  of    royal    coronation   used    by 

the  qualifications  of  electors  and  Charles  X.  as  alone  suited  to  Mhe 

of  eligibility.  advanced  civilisation  of  France.' 

All  these  modifications  of  the  The  journals  of  the  day  dignified 

Charter  augmented   the  popular  the  ceremony  with  the  name  of 

liberties,  but  came  so  far  short  of  enthronement ;  and  the  phrase  is 

the  wishes  of  the  more  ardent  of  well  enough ;  but  whatever  de- 

the  victors  of  the  Barricades,  that  nomination  it  should  bear,  tbe  act 

S^reat  fear  was  entertained  of  some  of  qual^ying  the  Due  d'Orleaos 

urious  ebullition  of  public  oppo-  was  sufficiently  solemn  and  im- 

sition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  pressive,  and  attended  with  quite 

Chambers.       However,  by    the  as  much  of  state  as  belongs  to  a 

exertions  of  the  leading  republi-  revolutionary  monarch.     It  took 

cans  among    the   Deputies    the  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Deputies, 

efiervescence  was  made  to  sub-  in  presence  of  all  the  parties  to  tbe 

side,  and  the  whole  went  off  with-  late  legislative  acts.     M.  Casiioir 

out  the  commission  of  any  vio-  Perrier  read  aloud  the  Dedarfr- 

lence.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  tion  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

of  disorder,  the  settlement  of  the  and  presented  it  to  the  Lieutenant 

Government    was    energetically  General,  who  then  requested  aad 

hurried  forward  by  the  Deputies,  received  of  Baron  Pasquier  the 
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act  of  adhesiOD  of  the  Peers. —  ed  never  to  occupy  the  throne 

The  Prince  then  rose  and  said  :  to   which   the   national  will   has 

^  I  have  read  with  great  atten*  called  me ;  but  I  yield  to  this 
tioo  the  Declaration  of  the  Cham*  will,  expressed  by  the  Chambers 
ber  of  Deputies  and  the  act  of  in  the  name  of  the  French  Peo- 
adbesionot  the  Chamber  of  Peers*  pie,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
I  have  weighed  and  meditated  all  Charter  and  die  Istws.  The  wise 
their  expressbns.  I  accept  with*  modifications  which  wehave  made 
out  restriction  or  reserve  the  con*  in  the  Charter  guaranty  the  secu* 
ditioDS  and  engagements,  whic^  rity  of  the  future;  and  France, 
it  contains,  and  the  tide  of  King  I  trust,  will  be  happy  at  home  and 
of  the  French,  which  it  confers  respected  abroad ;  and  the  peace 
upon  me ;  and  I  am  ready  to  of  Europe  more  and  more  con- 
swear  to  their  observance.'  firmed.' 

M.  Duoont  de  FEure,  acting  To  render  the  ceremony  more 
Keeper  oi  the  seals,  delivered  the  impressive  the  insignia  of  royalty 
ibrm  of  the  oath  to  the  King*  who,  were  presented  to  the  King  by 
according  to  the  New  England  four  Marshals  of  France.  Mar- 
form  of  swearing  practised  in  shal  Macdonald  presented  the 
France,  raised  his  hand,  and  pro-  crown,  Marshal  Oudinot  the  seep- 
Douoced  the  words  of  ^the  oath  as  tre.  Marshal  Mortier  the  sword, 
follows  : —  and  Marshal  Molitor  the  hand  of 

*  In   the  presence  of  God  I  justice.                                • 

swear   faithfulh^  to  observe  the  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure  conclud- 

coostitutional  Charter,  with  the  ed  the   proceedings   by  inviting 

modificatioa?    expressed    in  the  the   Deputies  to  meet  the  next 

Declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  day  .to  take  the  oath  of  fideli^  to 

Deputies;  to  govern  only  by  the  the  King  and  obedience  to  the 

laws  and  according  to  the  laws ;  constitutional    Charter    and    the 

lo  cause  exact  and  impartial  jus-  laws,  and  the  assembly  separated 

tice  to  be  done  to  every  one  ac-  amid  acclamations  of  applause,  the 

cording  to  his  rights ;  and  to  act  Due  d'Orleans  being  now  Louis 

in  all  things  with  a  sole  view  to  Philippe,  King  of  the  French, 

the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  The  first  care  of  the  King  was» 

the  glory  of  the  French  People.'  of  course,  to  fix/the  organization 

The  King  then  having  subscrib-  of  his  Cabinet  on  a  permanent 

ed  the  three  documents,  sat  down  basis.    The  Moniteur  of  August 

and    pronounced    the    following  12th  announced  that  M.  Dupont 

brief  speech: —  de  I'Eure  was  appointed  Keeper 

'  I  have  performed  a  great  act.  of  the   Seals;  General   G&rard, 

I  deeply  feel  the  weight  of  the  Minister  of  War ;  the  Due  de 

duties  which  it  imposes  upon  me ;  Broglie,  of  Public  Instruction  ; 

but  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  M.  Guizot,  of  the  Interior ;  Ba- 

sball  fulfil  ihem;  and  it  is  with  ron  Louis,  of  Finance;  Comte 

the  full  conviction  of  this  that  I  Mole,  of  Foreign    Afiairs ;  and 

have  accepted  the  conditions  pro-  Comte    S^bastiani,    of    Marine. 

posed  to  me.    I  could  have  wish-  At  the  same  time  MM.  Lafitte, 
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Casimir  Perrier,  Dupin,  aod  Big-  ments,  which  occupied  the  atteiK 

DOD  became  members  of  the  Cabi-  tion'of  the  new  Ministers,  those 

net    without    holding   portfolios,  of  the  journalists  were  not  the 

These  eminent  individuals,  most  least  urgent.     While  their  few* 

of  whom  we  have  had  frequent  less  conduct  had  certainly  emided 

occasion  to  mentioD  in  the  fore-  them  to  be  well  considered,  yet  if 

going    pages,  .  represented     the  they  were  desirous  thus  to  can* 

moderate  party  among  the  ene-  eel  the  merit  of  their  professedly 

mies  of  the  late  dynasty  ;  and  the  patriotic   exertions   by  receiviog 

same  reasons,  which^had  seemed  compensation  as  for  merceaaiy 

to  exact  the  hasty  proceeding  of  services  performed,  it  may  well 

the  Deputies  in  the  transfer  of  be  supposed  that  no  Governoieat, 

the  Crown,  namely,  the  danger  in  the  then  state  of  France,  would 

of  commotions  in  France  and  the  feel  disposed  to  slight  the  preteo- 

necessity  of  conciliating  the  rest  sioos  -of  those,  who  governed  die 

of   Europe,-*-* spoke    loudly    in  movements    of    the    newspaper 

favor  of  the  formation  of  a  Cabi-  Press. 

net  of  moderate  views.  The  next  care  of  die  new  Min- 

The     Ministers     immediately  isters  was  to  place  themselves  io 

proceeded  to  reform  the  officers  amicable  communication  with  die 

of  the  army  and  the  employes  in  various  powers  in  Europe.    As  to 

the  civil  departments,  by  substi-  the  United  States  there  was  of 

tuting  for  those,  who  held  their  eoursenoroomfordoubtordifficul- 

offices  or  commissions  from  the  ty.  Mr  Rives  vras  among  the  earli- 

late  Government,   men  of  their  estofthedipioknaticageotsinParis 

own  political  opinions.     This  was  to  ofier  his  good  wishes  to  a  Gov- 

undoubtedly  just  and  proper   in  ernment,     which,     beside    die 

such  a  case  as  a  change  of  dynas-  advantages    of   having  plaiisibie 

ty,  a  political  Revolution  brought  grounds  of  right  to  stand  upon  in 

on  by  the  usurpation  of  the  pre*  the  sense  of  legitimacy,  had  die 

vious  head  of  the  State,  and  es*  nobler  claim  to  respect,  in  die 

sential,  indeed,  to  the  stability  of  republican  sense,    as  being  die 

the  new  institutions.     The  officers  product  of  the  sovereign  will  of 

of  the  old  army  now  had  their  re-  the  People.     Our   GovemnieBt 

venge  for  the  neglect  to  which  entered,  withoitt  hesitation,  iofti 

they   had   been   doomed   during  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  ip- 

the   two  4ast  reigns.     To  have  tercourse  with  that  of  Louis  Pb^ 

been  prominent  in  the  days  of  the  ippe.     Nor  could  Great  Britan 

Republic  or  the  Empire  became  fail   to  see   that,   in  the  recent 

a  title  to  reward,  not  a  badge  of  events,  France  had  but  imitated 

disgrace.      The  victors   of   the  the   proceedings  of  the  revoh- 

Three  Days  did  not  manifest  any  tion,  by  virtue  of  which  alone  ^ 

indisposition  to  be  recompensed  House  of  Hanover  ascended  die 

for  the  toils  and  dangers  and  loss*  throne.     Whatever  sympathy  die 

es  they  had  undergone  during  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  for  die 

last  week  of  July.    In  the  claims  fate  of  Charles  X.,  it  was  impof 

for  official   honors  and    eroolu-  sible  for  bira  to  deny  that  this 
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vihappy  Prince  had  provoked  with  well  fiMinded  dread  lest  the 
and  justly  iocurred  his  misfor-  diffusion  of  the  sentiment  of  free- 
tones.  Nor  would  the  Duke,  or  dom  and  national  independence 
any  other  Elnglish  Minister,  how-  from  France  to  other  countries 
ever  strained  the  notions  he  might  should  kindle  up  intestine  com- 
entertain  of  legitimacy,  have  pre-  motion  and  foreign  war  from  one 
samed  to  propose  the  quixotic  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  It 
plan  of  refusing  to  acknowledge  is  not  surprising  that  Sovereigns, 
Loais  Philippe.  England,  there-  whose  whole  rule  was  a  series  of 
fore,  from  principle,  and  the  usurpations  such  as  that  which 
Netherlands,  as  much  from  fear  had  just  hurled  Charles  X.  from 
as  principle,  manifested  no  re-  his  &rone,  and  who  held  their 
hictance  in  renewing  their  arnica-  authority  only  by  the  temire  of 
ble  relations  with  France.  Aus-  conquest  or  successful  oppression 
tria,  Prussia,  and  Spain  were  less  of  their  natural  subjects,  should 
prompt  in  doing  so ;  but  they,  begin  to  feel  a  terrible  looking 
take  some  of  the  minor  States,  did  forward  to  judgment,  when  they 
not  feel  bold  enough,  either  indi-  heard  the  lesson  of  popular 
ndually  or  collectively,  to  defy  strength  and  popular  vengeance, 
che  revolutionary  spirit,  which  if  which  the  barricades  of  Paris 
duly  provoked,  seemed  as  capa-  proclaimed  to  every  subject  of 
ble  now,  as  it  was  thirty  years  misrule  throughout  the  civilized 
before,  of  sending  out  its  armed  world. 

missionaries  to  preach  a  fearful       They  saw  that  France  had  re- 
doctrine  of  liberty  and  conouest  opened  a  school  of  liberty  for  the 
in  every  comer  of  Europe.    Ru&k  teaching  of  nations.     The  Mar- 
aia  made  a  stand  aeainst  the  dan-  seilles  rlymn  had  again  become 
geroos  example  of  popular  right  classic  verse,  chanted  by  every 
taking  to  itself  the  companionship  voice    and  seemingly  sacred   to 
of  popular  might ;    but  the  do-  every   heart,    where   but  a  few 
mestic    troubles    of    the   Czar  weeks   before  to  lisp  its  name 
compelled  him  also  to  temporize,  would  have  been  sedition.    The 
and  at  last  acknowledge  the  new  Reveil  du  Peuple  rang  once  more 
Goveniment  when  he  could  no  through    France,  arousing    her 
longer  help  doing  it.      France  myriads    like    a    trumpet    call, 
herself,  with  the  democratic  vigor  The  tricolored  flag,  which  had 
of  a  national  eSart,  speedily  arm-  waved  in  triumph  over  so  many 
ed  her  popnlatkm  and  assumed  well  fought  and  hard  won  fields 
the  attitude  of  defensive  energy  of  battle,  was  unfurled  again,  and 
saited  to  her  new  position ;    and  flung  abroad  to  the  breeze  as  the 
while  professmg  an  earnest  desire  standard  of  a  martial  people,  full 
ID  preserve  peace,  prepared  her-  of   enthusiasm    and  ardor,  and 
self  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  proud  to  avow  those  forbidden 
war  without  reluctance  or  appre-  tenets  of  national  bdependence, 
heosioo.  which  European  princes  would 
All  Europe  now  stood  in  fear-  gladly  keep   confined    to  these 
fttl  and  anxious  expectation,  filled  wilds  of  America.    What  wonder 
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that  Nicholas,  or  Frederick  Wil-  mists  that  hover  about  the  lower 
liam,  or  Francis  of  Austria,  or  sky.  It  ceased  to  be  a  coosid- 
William  of  Nassau  should  have  eration  simply  of  the  now  corn- 
trembled  in  the  inmost  recesses  paratively  trifling  inquiry,  of  what 
of  their  palaces  ?  For  they  saw  dynasty  should  sit  on  the  throne 
France  again  revolutionary,  re-  of  Saint  Louis.  In  the  devel* 
vived,  regenerate,  snapping  asun-  opement  of  the  principle  which 
der  the  chains  which  had  been  was  now  the  basis  of  the  public 
fastened  upon  Her  at  Waterloo  law  of  the  French,  that  neither 
like  Sampson  escaping  from  the  divine  communicatk>n  to  a  favor- 
toils  of  Delilah,  and  standing  up  ed  individual  or  family,  nor 
in  her  strength  as  an  armed  transmission  by  hereditary  sue- 
knight  ready  to  do  battle  against  cession,  nor  prescription,  nor 
all  challengers.  concession  from  the  head  of  the 

church,  nor  consecration  by  his 

It  comes  not  within  the  scope  legates  and  bishops,  was  the  le- 

and  compass  of  our  present  pur-  gitimate  source  of  power,  bat  that 

pose  to  follow  the  effects  of  the  it  flowed  only  from  the  supreme 

Revolution  at   home  or  abroad,  will  of  the  reople; — and  in  the 

The  repetition  of  the  barricades  consideration  whether  the  defence 

of  Parb  in  Brussels,  the  troubles  of  their  own  institutions  did  not 

in  Italy,  the  revolt  of  the  heroic  require  them   to   anticipate  the 

Poles,  the  discussion  of  constitu-  formation  of  a  hostile  league  of 

tional  reform  in  England, — these  crowned  heads,  and  to  propagate 

and  other  kindred  topics  belong  the   faith  of  liberty  as  it  were 

to  the  history  of  another  year,  in  partibut  infideUumj  so  as  to 

We  leave  the  French  with  the  raise  up  beforehand  an  adversary 

form  and  conditions  of  Govern-  league  of  the  governed  miUions 

ment   which   their  leaders   had  for    their    reciprocal  protection 

chosen  for   them,  entering  upon  against  the  governing  lew ;  —  in 

the  agitated   career  of  freedom  such  deep  and  all  comprehenNFe 

under  better  auspices  than  in  the  subjects  of  bterest  was  the  rife 

old   time.     The  whole   field  of  >mind  of  France  now  absorbed,  to 

political    disquisition    was    now  the  exclusion  of  every   meaner 

open    to  her  writers   and    her  thing.    To  the  French  there  had 

speakers.    With  them,  it  was  no  commenced   a  period  of  daring 

longer  a  dispute  of  ordinances  speculation,  of  bold  purpose,  of 

or  double   vote,  or  censorships,  brilliant  promise :  to  all  but  the 

and  still  less  of  Vill^le  or  Polig-  French,  a  period  of  vehemeoft 

nac,  those  ministerial  bugbears,  agitation  and  uncontrollable   ao» 

which  had  so  long  been  used  to  licitude.      The    meteor   star  of 

frighten  men  withal.    These  were  revolution    had  arisen  to    pour 

trivial  questions  which  had  pass-  forth  its  stormy  light  iqxm  the 

ed   away   forever,   and  yielded  nations :  but  what  presumptuous 

place  to  more  stirring  matters,  as  gazer  could  presume  to  f^-gV^ih^ 

the  rushing  tempest  clears  off  the  its  orbit  ? 
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Salians  and  Saxons.  —  Conversion  ff  Witikend  to  Christianity. 

—  Conquest  of  the  Country  by  Charlemagne. —  Corporate  Trades. 

—  Charles  the  great  grandfather  of  Charles  Fiftn,.  —  Marriage 
ijfhis  daughter  mth  MaxtMilian  of  Austria.  —  Connexion  unth 
Perdinana  and  Isabella.  —  Charles  Fifth.  —  Riformation.  —  In" 
quisition.  —  Philip.  —  William  bf  Japan.  —  Ine  obnoxious  Min- 
uter  Grantfille.  —  Gueux  or  Beggars^  the  title  of  the  Opposers 
e^  Government.  —  Division  between  the  Protestants  and  Vatho^ 
lies.  —  Union  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  —  Power  of  the 
Dutch  in  ihe  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  «r—  Conquests 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  ^^  French  Revolution.  —  Batavian 
HepuhUc. «—  Kingdom  of  Hottand.  •—  French  Province.  — Bd'- 
gium  annexed  to  Pranee.  —  Reoclution  of  ISl^.  ^^Restoratumof 
^kmse  of  Nassau.  ^^  Constit^ion.''^  Belgium  united  with  HoU 
land.  —  Assembly  of  J^TotcbUs.  — Amendea  Constitution.  — Pub^ 
He  Debt.  —  Situation  of  the  Netherlands  as  to  Fore^  Powers.  — 
hUemal  Du^tesfrom  the  Catholic  Religion  andlEducation. — 
Free  Trade  and  Restriction.  — -  Ordinances  as  to  Language.  — 
Budget.  —  M.  de  Potter.  —  His  Trial.  —  Session  of  1829.  — 
Ministerial  Responsibility.  —  Law  on  the  Press.  —  Revolution  of 
26th  August y  1830.  —  Demands  of  the  Belgians.*^ Meeting  of 
the  States  General^  i2th  September^  IS30.  ^King^s  Speech. — 
PH>visional  Government  at  Brussels.  —  Attack  of  Prince  Fre^ 
deric.  —  Recognition  of  Belgians  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  — 
Return  ofM.  de  Potter  to  Brussels.  —  Character  of  King  WtUiam. 

Wheh  in  1814,  after  the  down-  pean  society,  a  cardinal  principle, 

hi  of   the  great  chieftain,   the  by  which  they  were  actuated,  was 

Plenipotentiaries  of  the  primary  hostility  to  all  re{^ublics.     Recol- 

powers  met  in  Congress  to  parcel  lecting  what  Kings  and  Emperors 

out  the  fruits  of  their  victories  and  had  suffered  from  the  anarchists 

to  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  Euro-  and  military  despotsof  France,  they 
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did  not  enter  into  any  minute  ex-  substituting  a  king  for  an  heredi- 
amination  of  the  modifications  of  tary  stadtholder  and  transferring 
which  this  class  of  governments  is  to  the  sovereign  the  whole  execu- 
susceptible.  The  statui  ante  hd-  tive  power,  much  of  which  bad 
lum^  on  the  strength  of  which  the  formerly  been  shared  with  the 
Allies  had  fought  and  conquered,  States  General  and  the  Provincial 
was  good  for  the  Prbce  but  of  no  States,  is  far  from  constituting  the 
avail  wfaei^  applied  to  the  People,  most  important  matter  connected 
It  is  true,  the  absurdity  was  not  with  the  construction  of  the  King- 
attempted  of  subjecting  the  hardy  dom  of  the  Netherlands. 
Swiss  peasantry,  who  had  retain-  This  state  is  truly  and  em- 
ed  at  least  a  nominal  independence  phatically  a  creation  of  the  C<ni- 
in  the  worst  of  times,  to  the  sway  gress  of  Vienna,  and  as,  from  re- 
of  sovereign  princes,  but  the  an-  cent  events,  it  is  probable  its  two 
cient  renown  of  Venice  and  Ge-  great  divisions,  which  were  dis- 
noa  pleaded  in  vain  for  their  re-  connected  prior  to  1814,  for  near- 
newed  existence  as  separate  ly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  wiD 
States ;  and  it  could  hardly  be  hereafter  form  separate  principali- 
expected  that,  in  taking  from  ties,  a  brief  reference  to  some  of 
France  some  of  the  most  valuable  the  ^causes  which  produced  the 
additions  made  to  her  territory  by  marked  dissimilarity  between  the 
the  Republican  and  Imperial  Gov-  people  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
«mments,  it  was  intended  to  give  may  not,  at  this  time,  be  without 
places  in  the  councils  of  Europe  advantage, 
to  the  untitled  burghers  of  Though  the  history  of  the 
Amsterdam,  or  to  constitute  into  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  fully 
a  republic  those  Austrian  provin-  shows  thatthe  influence  of  religion 
ces,  which  had  of  old  preferred  and  present  interest  are  more  in- 
despotism  and  the  inquisition  to  fluential  with  natbns  than  the  re- 
independence,  accompanied  by  collection  of  a  common  origin,  it 
religious  toleration.                      .  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the 

The  well  concerted  plans  of  northern  section  of  the  Kingdom, 

the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Or-  constituting  the  old  Republic  of 

ange  had,  indeed,  in  some  degree  the  United  Provinces,  as  well  as 

relieved  Mettemich  and  Castle-  Flanders  and  the   western   and 

reagh  and  their  worthy  associates  maritime  districts,  was  settled  by 

from  the  responsibility-of  proclaim-  inhabitants  from  Germany,  while 

ing  to  the  enterprising  and  indus-  only  the    people    between    the 

trious  Hollanders  that  that  system,  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt,  denomi- 

under  which  their  ancestors  had  nated  Walloons,  belonged  to  the 

immortalized   themselves   by   an  Gallic  race.     The  territory  of  the 

almostcontinued  struggle  of  eighty  latter,  indeed,  with  a  portion  of 

years  with  the  then  most  powerful  France,  formed  one  of  the  three 

State  of  Christendom,  was  gone  parts  of   ancient    Gaul,   and  is 

forever.  known  by  the  name  of  Belgium 

But  the  change  which  the  Gov-  in   the  Commentaries  of  Julius 

ernment  of  Holland  underwent  in  Caesar. 
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Id  tbe  contests  of  the  fifth  cen-  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the 

ttiiy  between  the  Saltans  and  the  burghers  against  the   influence  of 

Saxons  we  have  a  prototype  of  feudality.      The  Courts  of  the 

tbe  long  wars  which  were  to  arise  Provinces,  also,  though  acknow- 

between   France    and   England,  lodging  a  nominal  dependence  on 

and  which,  as  has  since  so  fre-  the  Emperor,  ruled  without  refer- 

quently  happened,  were  then  set-  ence  to  the  superior  lord. 

tied  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

In  a  subsequent  age,  even  centuries,  the  Government  of  the 
those  Districts  which  had  been  Netherlands  was  in  a  great  meas- 
enabled  to  escape  the  Roman  ure  concentrated  in  the  houses  of 
yoke,  were  compelled  to  submit  Burgundy  and  Bavaria,  which 
to  tbe  combined  operations  of  were  closely  connected  by  inter- 
Christianity  and  civilization ;  and  marriages.  Charles,  the  great 
when,  about  the  commencement  grandfather  of  the  illustrious  mon- 
of  the  ninth  century,  Witikend,  arch  of  that  name,  having  under 
tbe  last  avenger  of  national  inde-  his  domination  an  extent  of  terri- 
pendence,  was  converted  to  Chris-  tory,  exceeding  that  of  tbe  late 
tkmky  and  became  a  noble  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  con- 
Court  of  Charlemagne,  the  con-  ceived  the  idea  of  assuming  the 
quest  of  his  country  was  consum-  royal  diadem, — a  project  that, 
mated.  according  to  the  views  of  those 

Tbe  same  causes  were  every-  times,  required  the  sanction  of  the 

where  attended   with  similar  ef-  Emperor,  but  in  obtaining  which 

fects*     Tbe  origin  of  the  Italian  he  was  defeated  by  his  own  arro- 

Republics  of  the  middle  age  and  gance. 

tbe  resistance  which  the  cities  of  The  daughter  and  heiress  of 
£rermany  ofiered  to  the  neigh-  Charles  married  Maximilian  of 
boring  barons  present  many  analo-  Austria.  His  son  and  daughter 
gous  features.  The  despotism  of  formed  matrimonial  connexions 
tbe  Franks  led  the  Netherlanders  with  the  daughter  and  son  of  Fer- 
to  form  those  associations  for  mu-  dinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile  and 
toal  protection  in  the  dififerent  Arragon,  —  an  alliance  which  led 
towns,  which  are  the  foundation  to  the  connexion  with  Spain,  -^ 
of  many  of  their  most  valuable  a  connexion  which  cost  the  Dutch 
municipal  rights,  and  which,  under  two  thirds  of  a  century  of  protract- 
almost  tbe  same  name  of  Guild  ed  war  and  sufiTering,  before  their 
or  Guilder,  are  to  be  recognised  deliverance  from  all  foreign  sway 
as  the  basis  of  the  English  corpo-  was  gloriously  achieved. 
rate  Trades.  Within  a  century  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was 
from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  the  Emperor  Charles  Fifth,  who 
these  corporations  had  extended  was  inaugurated  Duke  of  Brabant 
themselves  over  the  whole  of  and  Count  of  Flanders  and  Hol- 
Fhnders ;  and  after  the  crusades  land,  and  became,  by  other  titles 
bad  diminished  the  power  of  the  and  acquisitions.  Sovereign  of  all 
Nobles  and  increased  that  of  the  the  Netherlands  almost  at  the 
People,  we  trace  many  examples  same  epoch  that  the  principles  of 
34* 
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the  rerornaatton  were  adopted  and  in  the  feudal  monarchies  of  the 

pronnulgated  in  the   Low  Coun-  middle  ages, 
tries  by  the  Bishops  of  Utrecht,        The   most  insidious    attempts 

the  learned  Erasmus  of  Rotter-  were  made  to  wrest  the  liberties 

dam,  and  other  distinguished  indi-  of  the  People    from    them,  hot 

▼iduals.  they  were  effectually  thwarted  by 

It  is  from  this  date  that  we  may  William  of  Nassau,  who  corn- 
trace  those  distinctions  between  menced  in  the  States  General  in 
the  Northern  and  Southern  prov-  1559,  a  constitutional  resistance, 
inces,  which,  fostered  by  national  to  which  subsequent  events  com- 
institutions  leading  to  the  pursuit  pelled  him  to  give  a  totaUy  difier- 
of  difierent  branches  of  industry,  ent  aspect.  In  the  early  discus- 
overcame  all  ties  of  primitive  ori-  sions,  the  removal  of  an  obnox- 
gin  and  common  language,  and  ious  minister  was  the  ostensible 
led  to  those  frequent  altercations,  ground  of  opposition,  and  the 
for  which,  the  deliberations  of  the  name  of  GranvUle  figures  as  much 
Netherlands  Legislature  during  in  the  annals  of  1560,  as  that  of 
the  whole  period  of  its  short-lived  Vanmaanen  in  those  of  1830 ;  but 
existence,  was  conspicuotis. ,  the  stress  laid  on  those  coropara- 

Charies,   who,   while   on   the  tively  insignificant  individuals,  in 

throne,  had  never  discovered  what  the  one  and  the  other  case,  only 

his   simple    effort    to  make  two  proves  how  much  easier  it  is  to 

watches  go  alike  taught  him  while  interest  the  feelings  of  the  people 

in  retirement,  the  absolute  impos-  against  obnoxious  rulers  than  to 

sibility  of  bringing  about  a  con-  induce  them   to   embark  in  the 

formity  in  the  sentiments  of  man-  support  of  an  abstract  proposition. 

kind,  laid,  in  his  reign,  the  foun-  In  this  hostility,  however,  to  the 

dation  of  the   persecution  of  the  unconstitutional  servants  of   the 

Protestants.  Crown,  principles  were  distincdy 

The  Inquisition,  in  a  modified  embodied,  and  despotism  was  at- 

fbrm,  was    introduced  into    the  tacked  in  the  persons  of  its  min- 

Netberlands,  but  it  was  Philip  who  isters. 

drove  his  subjects  to  an  armed       The  defenders  of  the  People's 

resistance   against  edicts,  aimed  rights  were  stigmatized  as  guenx 

not  less  at  their  civil  liberty  than  or  beggars ;    a  term  which,  like 

at  their  religious  faith.  that  of  Democrats  or  Workingmen 

This  monarch,  who  left  behind  among  us,  jsoon  became  a  title  of 

him,  in    his  wide  dominions,    a  triumph  instead  of  reproach, 
most  unenviable  reputation  for  cru-       At  first,  it  was  a  general  resist- 

elty  and  bigotry,  was  wholly  de-  dnce  to  illegal  edicts  that  united 

void  of  sympathy  for  the  people  all  good  patriots,  and  the  Soodi- 

of  the  Low  Countries,  of  whose  em    Provinces  co-operated  with 

language  and  customs  he  was  en-  their  countrymen.     The  city  of 

tirely  ignorant.      The  States  of  Antwerp,  indeed,  was  the  central 

the  Provinces  still  possessed  many  point  ot  Union.     But  the  special 

of  the  rights  usually  exercised  by  grievances  under  which  the  Pro- 

the  nobles  and  deputies  of  towns  testants  labored  by  the  attempt  to 
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put  into  vigorous  execution  the  rapid  retrospect  the  occurrences 

furious  decrees  of  the  Council  of  of  those  remote  times.   We  must, 

Trent  against  heresy,  and  the  es-  therefore,  pass  over  the  cruehies 

taUishment,  in,  its  fullest  rigor,  of  of  Alva  the^  treachery' of  Anjou, 

the  Inquisition,  g^ve  to  this  perse-  the  judgment  and  moderation  of 

cuted   sect  peculiar  grounds  of  William  of  Nassau  and  the  many 

resistance ;  while  their  deep-root-  interesting  incidents  of  the  civil 

ed  bigotry  led  the  Walloons  Prov-  war.    From  the  treaty  of  Munster, 

ioces,  in  1578,  to  abandon  all  as-  the  history  of  the  United  Provin- 

sociation  with  their  heretical  bretb-  ces  is  blended  with  that  of  the 

ren,  and  desert  the  patriot  cause,  great  European   world.      Con^ 

This  proceeding  was  folbwed  nected  with  the  primary  states  in 
by  a  union  of  the  northern  section  all  the  important  wars  and  nego- 
of  the  country,  the  foundation  of  tiations  oi  the  17th  and  18tb 
the  Republic  of  the  seven  United  centuries,  they  not  onlv  became 
Provinces,  embracing  Holland,  the  commercial  rivals  of  England, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  but  contended  with  her  for  the 
Grottingen,  Overryssel  and  Guild-  supremacy  of  the  ocean.  The 
erland.  The  new  government  influence  of  the  Dutch  was  not 
was  remaricably  wanting  in  ener-  confined  to  their  own  continent* 
gy,  having  many  of  the  defects.  They  were  successful  in  laying 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  of .  the  foundation  of  colonies  in  the 
our  old  confederacy.  Each  prov-  East  and  West  Indies  and  many 
ince  was  independ^it,  and  though  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle 
Holland,  from  its  preponderating  section  of  our  Union,  boast  a  de- 
strength,  possessed  great  influ-  scent  from  the  natives  of  Holland, 
ence,  vet  die  assent  of  each  mem-  In  our  own  revolution,  the 
ber  of  the  confederacy  was  in  all  United  Provinces  were  appealed 
cases  necessary,  —  a  provision  to  by  '  the  infant  Republic  of 
which  frequently  occasioned  the  America,  and  strongly  urged  to 
most  ruinous  delays  in  foreign  ne-  aid  in  furtherance  of  a  contest 
gotiations  and  other  matters  of  for  those  principles  of  national 
paramount  importance.  Antwerp,  independence,  oi  which  their  own 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other  com-  annals  presented  so  glorious  a 
mercial  towns  had  likewise,  at  precedent, 
first,  sided  with  the  cause  of  lib-  Crippled  in  her  naval  strength, 
erty  and  protestanism.  They  by  the  unequal  struggles,  which 
were,however,  subsequently  com-  in  the  last  wars  she  had  carried 
peDed  by  superior  force  to  leave  on  with  her  formidable  rival,  and 
the  associatbn  and  to  adopt  as  weakened  by  the  attempt  in  1787 
their  exclusive  faith,  the  religion  to  diminish  the,  power  of  the 
of  their  Spanish  rulers,  which,  in  Stadtholder  and  which  had  been 
time  eradicated  Protestantism  from  terminated  by  the  interposition  of 
the  Provinces,  that  continued  sub-  foreign  troops,  Holland  could  o^ 
jeet  to  foreign  domination.  fer  no  resistance  totheoverwhelm- 

The  plan  of  our  labors  only  ing  current  of  the  French  Revo- 
aUows  us  to  describe  by  way  of  lution.     Following  the  example 
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of  the  ^  great  natian^  the  Stadt-  lands  were  odIjt  accounted  of 
bolderate  was  abolished,  the  States  importance  among  nations,  when 
General  were  transmuted  into  a  it  became  neceesary  to  settle  a 
National  Assembly,  the  name  of  question  of  conflicting  indemnn 
the  United  Provinces  was  lost  in  ties.  Before  the  Ai:»trian  sway 
that  of  the  Batavian  republic ;  and  was  withdrawn  from  these  coun* 
when  Bonaparte  subsequently  as-  tries,  it  was  manifested,  by  the 
suraed  the  imperial  crown,  this  result  of  the  reforms  proposed  by 
country  was  granted  to  his  bro*  the  Emperor  Joseph,  that,  how- 
ther  Loub,  from  whom  it  was  in  a  ever  much  influence  the  writings 
few  years  wrested  and  annexed  to  of  the  French  philosophers  might 
the  empire  on  the  extraordinary  elsewhere  have  produced,  the 
pretext  that  the  Provinces  of  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries 
HoIland'Vere  an  alluvion  of  the  had  escaped  the  infection.  The 
French  rivers.  Before,  however.  Catholic  religion  had  nigh  effect- 
her  nominal  independence  was  ed  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
annihilated,  England  had  put  an  Netherlands,  in  behalf  of  super- 
end  to  all  those  formidable  means  stition,  what  Protestantism  had  for- 
of  annoyance,  which  the  country-  merly  accomplished  for  more  en- 
men  of  De  Ruyter  and  Von  lightened  doctrines  in  the  regions 
Tromp,  had  once  possessed.  At  of  the  north.  The  Belgian  clergy 
the  battle  of  Camperdown  (17th  vehemently  resisted  all  attempts  to 
Oct.  1797)  the  principal  part  of  interfere  with  the  absolute  control 
the  Navy  of  Holland  was  utterly  which  the  usages  of  that  religion 
destroyed,  and  the  Colonies  fell,  give  to  the  priests,  over  the  minds 
of  course,  into  the  hands  of  the  and  actions  of  their  parishioners, 
mistress  of  the  ocean.  The  revohition  of  Holland,  of 
Belgium,  which  was  one  of  the  1813,  was  one  of  those  national 
first  conquests  of  the  republican  movements,not  unusual  in  the  times 
arms,  had  been  long  previously  in  which  it  was  accomplisbed. 
annexed  to  France ;  and  of  its  The  people  seemed  disposed  to 
history  subsequent  to  the  inde-  rise  in  the  majesty  of  their  strength 
pendence  of  the  Northern  provin*  and  redeem  their  country  from 
ces,  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that,  the  bondage  of  foreign  oppressors, 
in  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  It  was  not,  as  has  often  been  re- 
successions,  by  the  treaty  of  marked,  the  Princes  but  the  Peo- 
Utrecht  in  1713,  the  possessions  pie,  who  overturned  Napoleon's 
of  the  Catholic  King  in  the  Low  widely  extended  empire ;  and 
Countries  were  ceded  to  the  Em-  assuredly,  if  any  part  of  Europe 
peror,  as  a  compensation  for  his  sufiered  from  the  French  sove- 
consenting  to  the  accession  of  the  reignty,  it  was  Holland.  Not  only 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  the  was  one  half  of  the  youth  carried 
crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  away  to  fight  battles  in  which  they 
While,  indeed,  the  United  Prov-  had  no  interest,  not  only  was  the 
inces  for  two  centuries^  command-  whole  population  bunhened  with 
ed  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  heaviest  taxes,  but  the  coRtt- 
mankind,  the  Southern  Nether-  nentai  sy$tem  was  fatal  to  Am- 
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sterdam  aod  the  other  great  towns,  adopted  a  political  code  as  the 
which  had  been  enriched  hy  for-  hasis  of  the  new  Constitution* 
eign  trade  and  were  dependent  Immediately  thereafter  the  Prince 
OD  commerce  for  a  continuance  of  of  Orange  took  the  requisite  oath 
their  prosperity.  When,  there-  and  was  solemnly  inaugurated  in 
ibre,  some  of  the  partisans  of  the  the  sovereignty. 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  latter  While  these  proceedings  were 
pan  of  1813,  took  advantage  of  occurring  in  the  northern  Provin* 
the  declining  fortunes  of  Bona-  ces,  Belgium  was  undergoing  the 
parte,  and  coUectbg  a  trifling  same  pcditical  transition  as  the 
ferce  of  two  or  three  hundred  other  States  of  Europe.  Though 
men,  proclaimed  the  House  of  from  the  extended  markets  which 
Nassau,  they  were  seconded  hy  Napoleon's  empire  shut  out  from 
the  Nation  at  large  without  refer-  all  English  supplies  aflbrded  for 
ence  to  those  minor  distinctions,  her  manufactures,  there  was  less 
by  which  they  had  anciently  been  reason  for  discontent  there,  than 
distracted.  William  I.  was  ev-  in  the  other  portions  of  the  Neth- 
ery  where  proclaimed  sovereign  erlands,  it  was  not  consistent  with 
prince,  and  thus  by  the  happy  the  views  of  the  Allies  that  those 
arrangements  of  his  friends,  he  rich  provinces  should  continue  an- 
was  freed  from  all  embarrassments  nezed  to  the  dominions  of  France, 
respecting  the  disputed  functions  a  final  incorporation  with  th& 
^  a  Stadtholder ;  on  assuming  country,  to  which  they  had  been 
the  Oovemment,  he  published  an  united  for  several  years,  would 
address,  in  which  he  thus  express-  unquestionably  have  been  gratify- 
ed  himself  with  regard  to  the  au-  ing  to  the  mass  of  the  Natbn, 
tbority  with  which  he  was  about  while  the  old  nobility  and  privi- 
to  be  invested.  *  You  desire,  leged  orders  sighed  for  the  return 
Netherlanders,  that  I  should  be  of.the  Austrian  sway,  under  which 
intrusted  with  a  greater  share  of  alone  their  ancestral  rights  could 
power  than  I  should  have  possess-  be  rendered  of  any  avail.  Oc-» 
ed  but  for  my  absence.  Your  cupied  by  the  forces  of  the  coal-' 
confidence,  your  affection  aSkt  esced  powers,  some  indicatk>n  of 
me  the  sovereignty,  and  I  am  call-  the  future  disposition  of  the  south- 
ed upon  to  accept  it,  since  the  em  Provinces  was  given  by  the 
state  of  my  countiy,  and  the  situ-  treaty  of  Paris,  but  it  was  by  the 
ation  of  Europe  require  it.'  The  treaty  of  London  of  June,  1814, 
preliminary  acts  were  followed  by  .  that  the  nature  of  the  increased 
more  formal  arrangements.  A  territory  intended  for  Holland, 
convention  ofnotables  to  the  num-  was  distincdy  indicated.  It  was 
ber  of  six  hundred,  selected  by  then  determined  without  ^consult- 
the  householders  without  diatinc-  ing  the  component  parts  of  the 
tion  of  religion  or  other  considera-  new  State,  that  the  old  Republic 
tions,  from  twelve  hundred  names  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Bel- 
submitted  to  them  by  a  special  gium  should  together  constitute  a 
commission,  met  at  Amsterdam  Kingdom,  and  besides  covenant- 
(Hk  the  26th  of  March,  1814,  and  ing  for  this  Union,  the  AUied 
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PdwMs  were  fMurtiet  to  the  trea^,  nipled  by  die  evenls  wfatcb  weie 
^  which  required  that  religious  lib-  coDcluded  by  the  battle  of  Water- 
erty,  and  the  equal  right  of  citi-  loo  on  the  i7th  of  June,  1815, 
zeos  of  every  persuasioa  to  fill  all  and  which  affiirds  another  instance 
public  employments  should  be  of  bringing  to  issue  the  afiairs  of 
maintained  —  that  the  .Belgians  Europe  in  the  rich  and  luxuriant 
should  be  fairly  represented  in  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
States  General  —  that  all  tx>m*  On  the  13th  of  July  folbwiog,  the 
mercial  privileges  should  be  open  labors  of  the*  commission  were 
to  the  citizens  at  large  —that  the  terminated. 
Dutch  Colonies,  some  of  vriiich  The  Constitution  gives  the  ex- 
England  had  restored,  should  be  ecutive  power  to  the  Sovereign, 
deemed  to  belong  equally  to  the  and  the  legislative  to  him  in  coo* 
whole  Kingdom,  and  that  the  debt  currence  with  the  States  General ; 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  a  cnie  House  of  which  is  elected  by 
joint  charge.  The  Duchy  of  the  Provincial  Estates,  who  are 
Luxembour|,  the  only  Province  chosen  by  the  People,  and  the 
remaining  of  those  which  before  members  of  (he  other  are  named 
the  16th  century,  had  formed  the  for  life  by  the  King.  The  inde- 
Spanish  Netherlands,  was  like-  pendence  of  the  Judiciary  was 
wise  placed  under  the  sovereignty  provided  for.  The  usual  guaran- 
of  the  new  King,  but  without  be-  tees  are  inserted  for  personal  lib- 
ing  incorporated  with  the  mon-  erty  and  private  rights,  'though 
arch.  Being  given  as  an  indem-  that  of  trial  hj  jury  generally 
nity  for  his  hereditary  dominions,  deemed  an  essentia]  provision, 
it  was  made  to  constitute  a  part  was  not  introduced.  It  was  de- 
of  the  Germanic  confederacy.  clared  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
The  Constitution  formed  for  should  have  no  other  restraint 
Holland,  and  to  which  we  have  al-  than  the  responsibility  of  the  wri- 
luded,  was  extended  to  the  whole  ters,  printers,  and  publishers, 
country.  It  had  been  framed,  as  The  Provincial  States  were  to  be 
we  have  seen,  without  reference  continued  for  administrative  pur- 
to  Belgium,  but  to  give  to  this  part  poses,  and  they  also  were  to  rego- 
of  the  Kingdom  the  appearance  fate  the  local  budgets.  The  num- 
of  concurring  in  the  establishment  her  of  Deputies  of  the'  Lovrer 
of  the  fundamental  code,  on  the  House  was  not  determined  by 
promulgation  of  the  decisions  of  population ;  but  though  the  Soatb> 
the  Sovereign  Powers  from  Vien-  ern  Provinces  contained  nocve 
ua,  in  February,  1815,  a  mixed  than  three  fifths  of  (he  whole 
commission  was  appointed  to  pro-  number  of  inhabitants,  the  same 
pose  the  modifications  rendered  amount  of  representation  was  giv- 
necessary  by  the  enlargement  of  en  to  each  ot  the  two  portions  ti 
the  new  State;  and  on  the  16th  the  Kingdom.  This  apparent 
of  March  the  title  of  King  of  the  inequality  was,  it  was  said,  conn 
Netherlands  was  assumed.  Be-  pensated  by  the  fiict  that  Batavia, 
fore  the  commission  was  prepared  Surinam,  Curacoa,  and  St  Eus- 
10  report,  its  business  was  mter-  tatia,  which    were  restored  by 
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Great  Britaia,  were  peculiarly  the  of  which  bavbg)>een  struck  offby 
ookmies  of  HoUaod,  a»  well  as  by  Napoleon  was  still  deferred  and 
the  greater  wealth  of  that  coua-  only  admitted  by  iastalfneats  of  four 
try.  Instead  of  deriving  the  miUioos  annually  to  the  favored 
benefits  anticipated  from  the  for-  class.  The  sum  at  the  time  re* 
eign  possessions,  we  may  here  ferred  to,  absolutely  a  charge  on 
remark  en /NMfan^,  they  were  even  the  yearly  resources  of  the  coun- 
literally  sources  of  weakness,  try,  was  1,664,669,000  florins; 
Though  by  an  advantageous  ex-  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
change  made  with  the  British  originally  contracted  for  purposes 
Government  in  1824,  Bencoolen  ahc^ether  alien  to  the  interests  of 
and  all  the  islands  of  Sumatra  Belgium.  The  taxes  levied  ia 
were  obtained  for  Malacca  and  1826  are  stated  at  104,542,413 
the  Dutch  setllements  on  the  In-  florins, .  and  the  average  for  the 
dlao  Continent,  a  war  in  Java,  eleven  preceding  years  bad  been 
which  broke  out  in  1821,  was  88,044,152  florins,  or  about 
protracted  through  several  years  £7,337,012. 
and  only  declared  by  the  King  to  On  the  27th  of  August,  181 5,^ 
be  terminated,  in  his  message,  de-  the  King  published  his  decree 
livered  to  the  States  General  in  announcmg  his  adoption  of  the 
the  sessbn  subsequent  to  the  se-  fundamental  law.  It  had  beeq 
cession  of  Belgium.  Equality  of  approved  in  the  Northern  Prov* 
religion  was  specially  stipulated  inces  by  the  States  Greneral,  con- 
in  the  Constitution.  As  in  France,  vened  in  double  the  ordinary 
the  jnxgeeti  of  laws  came  from  the  number.  In  the  Southern  Prov- 
Govemment,  and  the  Heads  of  inces,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
Departments,  whether  members  same  means  of  getting  together  an 
or  not,  bad  die  right  of  explain-  assembly,  as  had  been  employed 
ing  in  either  House,  the  views  of  in  Holland  on  the  first  return  of 
the  administration.  the  Prince.  A  number  of  nota- 
The  nature  of  the  union  can-  bles  from  each  Arrondissement, 
not  be  understood  without  a  full  were  convened  in  proportion  to 
knowledge  of  the  amount  and  the  populatbn;  but  as  appears 
character  of  the  debt  assumed  on  firom  the  royal  proclamation  itself, 
the  general  account  of  the  new  the  expectatbns  of  the  King  were 
Kingdom*  This  burden,  imposed  not  answered,  and  it  was  only  by 
CO  the  State  at  its  organization,  putting  on  the  acts  of  the  meeting, 
including  twentyfivemiUkmflorbs  a  forced  construction,  that  the 
for  a  Russian  loan  contracted  at  Constitution  could  be  said  to  have 
Amsterdam,  and  the  debt  an-  been  approved  by  his  Southern 
ciently  hypothecated  by  Austria  subjects.  Of  the  persons  called 
on  her  Provinces  in  the  Low  together,  one  sixth  did  not  attend ; 
Countries,  amounted,  b  1826,  to  and  of  the  remainder,  only  five 
3,800,000,000  florins.  In  this  hundred  and  twenty  supported  the 
aggregate,  however,  is  estimated  prqjtet^  while  seven  hundred  and 
the  dd  debt,  which  was  not  all  ninetysix  opposed  it.  But  as  one 
paying  aji  interest ;  but  two  thirds  hundred  and  twen^six  of  those 
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who  voted  against  the  Constitution  southern,  neighbor,    nor    could 

formally  declared  that  their  hos-  much  reliance  fn  future  be  repo9* 

(llity  was  occasioned  by  the  arti-  ed  in  the  extensive  fortifications 

cies  respecting  religion,  and  as  which  formed  the  subject  of  spe* 

these  were  conformable  to  the  cial    regulation    at   Vienna,  but 

legislation  which  had  long  existed,  which  would  be  found  a  very  in- 
were   founded    on   treaties,  and .  adequate  resistance  to  the  arms 

were  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  France  supported  by  the  sym- 

which  the  most  pious  sovereigns  pathies  of  the  Belgic  population, 

had  btroduced  in  the  system  of  Not  only   are  the  ports  of  the 

Europe  ;  they  could  not  be  omit-  Netherlands  within  a  few  hours' 

ted  in  the  Constitution  of  the  sail  of  the  English  coasts,  but 

Netherlands   without  jeoparding  their  northern  frontiers  touch  his 

the  existence  of  the  monarchy  and  Britannic  Majesty's  Kingdom  of 

without  weakening  the  guarantee  Hanover.     On  the  side  of  Pnis- 

of  the  rights  of  those  very  persons,  sia,  there  is  no  natural  boundary, 

whom  these  stipulations  had  most  and  what  was  efiected  in  favor  of 

alarmed.     In  this  state  paper,  it  the  Stadtholder  m  1787  might  be 

may  be  added,  little  respect  was  again  repeated  in  furtherance  of 

paid  to  the  Catholic  Clergy,  who  the    interests  which  that   State 

It  was  pretty  clearly  intimated,  had  might  hereafter  espouse, 

been  wanting  in  that  evangelical  The  Netherlands  was  brou^ 

charity  and  toleration  which  were  still  more  intimately  into  the  vor- 

to  be  expected  from  the  ministers  tex  of  European  politics  by  the 

of  religion.  alliances  contracted  between  the 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Nether-  families  of  the  Hew  Sovereign  and 

lands,  as  organized  by  the  Allied  of   the  neighboring    potentates. 

Powers,   was  two  hundred  and  The  Queen  is  a  sister  of  the 

twenty  miles  in  length  by  one  King  of  Prussia.    The  eldest  sod 

hundred  and  twenty  m  breadth ;  of  the  Kine,  to  whom  the  title  of 

but  though  of  extremely  limited  Prbce    oi    Orange  was   given, 

extent,  yet,  as  it  was  the  most  married  the  sbter  of"  the  late  and 

densely  populated  country  in  Eu-  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  after 

rope    and    possessed    resources  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Eng- 

commensurate  with  its  fertility,  it  land    refused  his    hand.      The 

might  have  presented  the  aspect  Prince  Frederick  and  the  Prin- 

of  a  formidable  state,  were  there  cess  Marianne  were  assigned  to 

not  other  sources  of  weakness  in-  members  of  the  royal  raniily  of 

separable  from  its  very  existence.  Prussia. 

It  was  accessible  to  the  attacks  of  But  the  apprehensioa  of  for- 

powerful  neighbors,  to  whom  its  eign  aggression  was  of  little  oon- 

resources  afforded  it  no  means  of  sequence  compared  with  the  ir- 

ofiering  an  adequate  resistance.  reconcileable  internal  dissensions 

The  events  that  preceded  the  which  prevailed  dirougbout  the 

batde  of  Waterloo,  proved  that  its  whole  perknl  of  the  existence  of 

independent  sovereignty  was  no  this  ephemeral  kingdom.      The 

barrier  agabst  the  inroads  of  its  most  important  of  these  were  to 
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be  attributed  to  the  discussions 
growing  out  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  Catholic  Clergy,  to  the  diver- 
sity of  views  between  the  North- 
em  and  Southern  Provinces  re- 
specting the  principles  of  coin- 
inercial  restriction,  and  to  the  un- 
due preponderance  given  to  the 
Dutch,  both  in  the  Legislative 
Councils  and  in  the  Executive 
Offices. 

Religion  was  supported  by  the 
State,  as  in  France,  by  payments 
out  of  the  public  treasury  to  Min- 
isters of  every  sect ;  but  though 
there  then  were  five  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  Catholics  and 
only  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  Protestants,  it  was  men- 
tioned in  1818  as  an  instance  of 
the  unfairness  of  the  Legislative 
provisions,  that  the  former  re- 
ceived but  one  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  florins,  while  otie 
million  three  hundred  thousand 
were  paid  to  the  latter. 

The  King  required,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  that  no  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  the 
See  of  Rome  for  briefs  without 
bis  permission,  and  various  other 
steps  were  taken  to  repress  the 
power  of  the  Belgian  Priests. 
In  1823  the  Catholic  Societies  at 
Brussels  and  Utrecht  were  sup- 
pressed as  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity.  In  1825  the 
young  men  were  prohibited  from 
studying  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
a  College  of  Philosophy  was  es- 
tablished at  Louvain  for  those 
destined  to  the  Church.  Against 
thb  measure  of  the  Government 
continued  protests  were  made, 
similar  to  those  which  had  been 
ofifered  to  the  General  Seminary 
formed  at  the  same  place  by  Jo- 
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seph  SeGond,  and  when,  in  18275  * 
the  King  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  Pope,  he  w^s  obliged  to 
abandon  the  regulation,  rendering 
it  imperative  on  the  students  of 
theology  to  attend  the  public 
schools.  By  the  treaty  in  ques- 
tion, the  concordat  of  1801  with 
the  French  Government,  was  re- 
newed, and  soon  after  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  Bishoprics  were  sup- 
plied. 

We  find,  however,  down  to  the 
date  of  the  revolution,  complaints 
of  the  monopoly  of  public  instruc- 
tion, of  the  suppression  of  the 
minor  seminaries  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity imposed  on  fathers  o 
families  to  send  their  children  to 
the  colleges,  and  it  seems  most 
certain  that  with  the  mass  of  the 
people,  the  danger  apprehended 
for  the  church  was  far  more  co- 
gent in  inducing  resistance  to  the 
oppression  of  the  Government 
than  any  infraction  of  civil  rights 
could  have  been. 

The  cry  was  expited  that  the 
Government  wished  to  protestant- 
ize Belgium,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  measures  to  pre- 
serve the  free  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  rites.  The  religious 
feelings  of  their  countrymen  were 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  popular 
leaders  and  M.  de  Potter,  who 
was  more  than  suspected  of  infi- 
delity, published,  in  1829,  a 
pamphlet  under  the  title  of  *  Un- 
ion des  Catholiques  and  des  Pro- 
testans,'  in  which  the  two  most 
opposite  factions,  the  parti  pritre 
and  parti  democrat  radicat  were 
called  on  to  act  in  concert  —  a 
scheme  which  was  fully*  accom- 
plished, and  thus  the  Romish 
Church  became,  what  it  was  in 
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Ireland,  the  ally  of  the  true  friends  tion,  were  capable  of  speaking 

of  the  people.    The  annals  of  French  with  more  ease  and  fiu- 

the  Netherlands  are  almost  as  re-  ency  than  the  original  language  of 

plete  as  those  of  our  own  country  the  country*  which  differed  mate- 

with  discussions  on  free  trade  and  rially,  even  from  the  dialect  em- 

the  restrictive  system.     Unfortu-  ployed  in  Holland.     Assimilated 

nately,  however,  for  the  cause  of  to  the  French  by  a  hundred  ties, 

sound  philosophy,  the  questions  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance 

there  as  here,  were  generally  de-  that  they  could  be  induced  to 

cided,  though  in  a  different  way,  abandon  the  language  in  which 

on  sectpnal  grounds,  without  leav-  was  to  be  found  the  literature  in 

ing  much  opportunity  for  dispas-  which  they  delighted,  for  a  tongue 

sionate  investigation.    The  agri-  which  they  deemed  barbarous  and 

culturists  and    manufacturers  of  which  constantly  reminded  them 

Belgium,  deprived  of  the  exten-  of  an  incorporation  with  a  people 

five  home  market  which  their  in-  from  whom  they  were  completely 

corporation  with  France  had  af-  estranged  by  feeling  and  interest 

forded,  called  loudly  on  the  Gov-  Wim  the  King,  however,  the 

ernment  to  prohibit  the  introduc-  establishment  of  a  national  char- 

tion  of  all  corn  from  abroad  as  acter  was  a  favorite  measure.  He 

well  as  the  importation  of  all  for-  even  attempted  to  confound  the 

eign  manufactures.    Wiih   Hoi-  names  of  Holland  and  Belgium 

land  on  the  other  hand,  commerce  bto  that  of  the  Netherlands, 

was  hardly  more  a  means  of  sub-  In  1819  a  royal  ordinance  ap- 

sistence  than  a  ruling  passion,  and  peared,  requiring  the  use  of  the 

no  shackles  on  trade  could  there-  peculiar  language  of  the  countiy, 

fore  be  acceptable  to  the  coun-  viz.,  the  Dutch  or  Flemish,  in  aH 

trymen  of  the  King.    In  even  the  public  proceedings  and  by  the 

minutest  details,  the  clashing  of  emplotfes  of    the    Government 

opposite  interests  was  made  appa-  This  decree,  besides  having  in 

rent    While  on  the  one  side  the  view  a  conformity  of  no  impor- 

system  of  transit  adopted  for  the  tance,  was  aimed  at  the  French 

Northern  Provinces  excited  the  functionaries,  who  had  become 

complaints  of  the  Belgic  manu-  naturalized  at  the  organization  of 

facturers,  on  the  other,  the  taxes  the  new  goverament  but  whose 

imposed  at  their  solicitation,  on  supposed  partiality  rendered  them 

the  importation  of  English  goods,  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  Dutch, 

removed  from  the  ports  of  Hoi-  To  all    the    inhabitants  of  the 

land  and  diverted  them  to  Ham-  Southern  Provinces,  the  pn^posed 

burg,  from  whence  they  flowed  change  was,  for  the  reasons  al- 

into  Germany.  ready  given,  an  extremely  un- 

The  use  of  the  language  of  the  popular  measure.    Hiis  law  was 

Netheriands  was  likewise  a  fruk-  at  first  only  attempted  to  be  par- 

ful  theme  of  dispute  between  the  tially  put  in  force ;  but  in  the  lat- 

Govemment  and  its  «outhem  sub-  terpartof  1822  a  uew  ordinance 

jects.     All  Belgians,  who  had  re-  was  published,    conEiming    the 

-ceved  tbe  most  ordinary  ednca-  previous  one  and  declaring  that  it 
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should  have  Its  complete  execu- 
tioD  from  1st  of  January,  1823. 
It  was  found  necessary  subse- 
quently further  to  modify  the  pro- 
ject by  various  decrees ;  but  it 
was  not  till  after  the  revolution 
had  been  commenced  that  the 
King  ceased  his  harassing  efibrts 
to  change  the  language  of  a  ma- 
jority of  his  people.  l3y  an  ordi- 
nance of  4th  June,  1830|  all  the 
previous  policy  was  altered,  and 
every  one  authorized  to  use  the 
language  he  thought  proper.  It 
had  then,  however,  become  too 
late  for  concession  to  be  of  any 
avail. 

The  budget,  in  all  constitutional 
countries,  the  topic  on  which  to 
concentrate  the  opposition,  was  in 
the  Netherlands  the  foundation,  at 
every  session,  of  many  animated 
debates. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  amount 
of  the  taxes,  as  the  sources  from 
whence  they  were  derived,  and  the 
origin  of  the  debt  by  which  they 
were  occasioned,  that  bore  heavily 
on  the  population  of  the  Southern 
Provinces.  A  large  proportion 
of  this  debt,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  peculiar  charge  of  Holland 
and  of  the  several  Governments 
which  had  prevailed  in  tha^  coun- 
try. This  was  placed  to  tne  joint 
charge  of  the  whole  State,  but  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
were  twice  as  numerous  as  those 
of  the  Northern  Provinces,  two 
thirds  of  the  debts  of  the  latter 
were  defrayed  by  the  former; 
and  this  inequality  was  but  slight- 
ly counterbalanced  by  the  debt 
which  had  been  specially  placed 
on  her  Provinces  in  the  Low 
Countries  by  Austria,  and  which 


she  exacted  from  the  new  King- 
dom at  its  establishment. 

In  the  nature  of  the  taxation, 
also,  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing Belgians  had  no  means  of 
competing  with  the  Dutch.  The 
equsJ  representation  from  the 
North,  with  the  functionaries  who 
of  course  voted  according  to  the 
views  of  the  Court,  by  whom  the 
members  of  the  first  Chamber 
were  also  appointed,  placed  mill- 
ions at  the  disposition  of  Van 
Maanen  and  his  associates. 

The  financial  system  of  the 
Netlierlands  was  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. Instead  of  submitting  all  the 
appropriations  to  the  annual  con- 
sideration of  the  Chambers,  the 
mass  of  them  were  .voted  for  ten 
years;  thus  by  the  decennial 
budget  presented  in  1830,  sixty 
millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  florins  (twenty  millions 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars)  were  demanded,  while 
the  annual  budget  of  that  year 
was  only  seventeen  millions  fifty 
thousand  florins  (five  millions  six 
hundred  and  eightythree  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirtythree  dol- 
lars) ;  and  as  in  the  very  first 
discussions  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Government,  the  opposition 
of  the  Southern  Provinces  was 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject, 
'  the  efibrts  of  the  administration 
were  directed  to  placing  as 
many  articles  as  possible  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  contingen- 
cy- of  the  Ministry,  being  in  the 
minority,  while  the  arrangements 
as  to  the  debt  were  so  extremely 
artificial  and  intricate  as  to  elude 
all  ordinary  investigations.  But 
as  representatives  wiU  generally 
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grant  for  a  short  period  what  ihey 
would  withhold  if  asked  for  an 
indefinite  time,  whenever  these 
debates  did  take  place  they  from 
tlieir  very  infrequency,  caused 
comparatively  greater  excitement ; 
and  in  1830  the  legislature  did 
really  exert  a  constitutional  pow- 
er, which  is  generally  considered 
a  mere  matter  in  ierrorem^  and  at 
one  time  refused  the  ordinary 
supplies. 

It  was  therefore  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  employ  the  whole  pa- 
tronage of  Government  to  carry 
on  its  measures.  In  effecting 
this,  the  King  resorted  to  acts, 
which  however  familiar  they  may 
be  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  accustomed,  as  we  are,  to 
see  public  functionaries  servilely 
submissive  to  tbe  will  of  their  of- 
ficial superiors,  could  not  be  en- 
dured by  the  subjects  of  ihis  mon- 
archical State.  Several  of  the 
members  of  t^e  second  Chamber 
happened  to  hold  offices  under 
the  Government ;  but  deeminer 
their  obligation  to  their  country 
paramount  to  those  which  they 
owed  their  party,  they  voted  in 
one  of  the  last  sessions,  against 
the  administration  and  were  forth- 
with, bj  the  advice  of  Van 
Maanen  and  his  associates,  re- 
moved from  the  public  employ. 
This  was  deemed  an  assault  on 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  people ; 
and  such  was  the  indignation  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  that  the 
proposition  of  M.  de  Potter  to 
raise  a  fund  to  idemnify  those 
who  had  suffered  for  the  assertion 
of  their  principles,  was  received 
with  enthusiasm. 

M .  de  Potter,  to  whom  we  have 
just  referred,  and,  who  was  des- 


tined to  become  so  celebrated  ia 
the  revolutionary"  history  of  his 
country,  had  been  previously  dis- 
tinguished for  his  literary  reputa- 
tion and  by  his  publications 
against  the  Dutch  administration. 
At  the  time  when  the  proposition, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  was 
made,  Mr  Potter  was  in  confine- 
ment, having  been  sentenced,  for 
a  former  libel  on  the  Government, 
to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment 
and  to  the  payment  of  one  thou- 
sand florins.  Though  he  wrote 
from  his  dungeon,  his  situation 
did  not  relieve  him  from  any  re- 
sponsibility, but  was  arraigned  in 
the  spring  of  1830,  with  Mr 
Tielmans,  a  public  functionary  in 
the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  publisher  ^of  Courrur 
des  PayS'Basj  on  the  charge  of 
an  attempt  to '  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment :  his  trial  was  protracted 
though  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  of  April.  The  evidence 
on  which  these  persons  were  con- 
victed, was  principally  written 
documents.  Though  all  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  were  in  se- 
cret, such  was  tbe  popular  send- 
raent  in  their  favor,  that  it  is  not 
probable  any  conviction  would 
have  taken  place,  had  juries  in 
criminal  cases  been  retained  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  sentence,  however, 
of  the  tribunals  condemned  M. 
de  Potter  to  eight  and  M.  de 
Tielmans  to  seven  years'  banish- 
ment. It  had,  indeed,  been  at 
first  intended  to  proceed  against 
them  for  a  capital  offence. 

The  law  on  which  tlie  first  pro- 
secution against  M.  de  Potter  was 
carried  on  was  adopted  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  about  the  epoch  of 
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NapoIeoD's  return  from  Elba,  and 
was  never  intended  for  times  of 
or<iinaiy  tranquillity.  It  was  only 
by  implication  applicable  to  libels. 
This  was  admitted  by  the  Min- 
istry, who,  indirectly  censuring 
the  existing  enactments,  proposed, 
early  in  the  session  of  1 829,  a 
new  law  on  the  press.  But  noth- 
ing was  done  towards  remitting 
the  sentences  of  those  who  had 
been  convicted  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, including  M.  de  Potter.  This 
individual,  against  whom  the  Min- 
isterial vengeance  was  principally 
directed,  soon  had,  however,  am- 
ple occasion  to  triumph  over  his 
former  enemies,  as  will  abundant- 
ly appear  in  the  sequel. 

Before  the  period  of  revenge, 
he,  with  Mr  Tielmans  and  his 
other  associates,  were  obliged, 
having  appealed  in  vain  to  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  to  repair,  in 
cx>nsequence  of  the  sentence  of 
April,  1830,  to  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  From  the  territo- 
ries of  most  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
£urope,  they  were  kept,  by  the 
fear,  which  generally  prevailed,  of 
the  contagious  effect  of  their  revo- 
lutionary principles. 

At  the  session  of  1829,  the 
King  introduced  into  his  annual 
message,  the  discussion  of  a  ques- 
tion which  had  long  been  mooted 
between  him  and  his  legislature. 
We  refer  to  Ministerial  responsi- 
bility. 

Sensible  that  the  very  moment 
it  is  recognised  as  a  constitutional 
doctrine,  that  the  King  can  do  no 
wrong,  he  becomes  a  mere  pa- 
geant. The  Sovereign  of  the  Neth- 
erlands had  ever  contended  against 
tbe  admission  of  the  principle,  and 
had,  in  violation  of  what  in  Eng- 
35* 


land  and  France  would  be  deem- 
ed the  sacred  rights  of  the  legisla- 
ture, repeatedly  urged  his  Min- 
isters to  declare  to  the  Chambers, 
that  the  measures  under  consid- 
eration had  received  the  express 
approval  of  his  Majesty,  in  the 
message  alluded  to,  the  Ejng 
says  :  '  If  we  examine  what  is 
called  ministerial  responsibility,  of 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine tbe  true 'sense  than  the  real 
object ;  if  we  consider  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  fundamental  liw, 
which  not  only  submits  exclusive- 
ly to  our  judgment  and  our  decis- 
ion all  the  regulations  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  which  likewise 
abandons  to  us  the  nature  of  the 
obligations  which  it  pleases  us  to 
impose  on  the  chiefs  of  the  De- 
partments, and  which  binds  them 
to  us  by  oaths,  we  think  for  the 
preservation  of  our  political  iiisti 
tutions,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  power  which  has  been  con- 
fided to  us,  for  the  lasting  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  our  well 
beloved  subjects,  that  we  cannot 
listen  to  any  other  responsibility 
of  our  Ministers  than  to  that  which, 
besides  their  duty  to  us,  has  been 
determined  for  them  by  the  fun- 
damental and  other  existing  laws ; 
and  in  the  constitutional  existenpe 
of  tbe  council  of  State  according 
to  the  principle,  that  it,  and  not 
the  single  chief  of  a  ministerial 
department  ought  to  be  heard,  we 
find  not  only  the  exclusion  of  the 
idea  of  ministerial  responsibility, 
but  we  see  in  it,  moreover,  for 
the  people  of  the  PTetherlands  a 
still  greater  guarantee  that  their 
interests  shall  be  suitably  examin- 
ed before  anything  is  decided  on. 
'  The  introduction  of  the  con* 
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templated  ministerial  responsibili- 
ty, before  the  two  Chambers  of 
which  the  States  General  are 
composed  and  before  the  judicial 
power  would  transfer,  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  law,  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  power  into  other 
bands  without  giving  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  a  new  guaran- 
tee —  a  real  guarantee ;  for  what- 
ever description  of  persons  may 
be  called  on  to  judge  the  acts 
of  the  Ministers,  salutary  fruits 
cannot  be  collected  from  such 
a  judgment,  unless  those  to 
whom  an  account  is  to  be  render- 
ed are  placed  without  the  ranks 
of  the  society,  and  consequefitly 
above  the  passions  of  the  vulgar. 
The  Netherlands  do  not  in  this 
respect  resemble  other  countries, 
where  it  has  been  possible  to  in- 
troduce ministerial  responsibility 
without  inconvenience,  and  as  an 
attendant  on  circumstances  alto- 
gether foreign  to  those  of  this 
Kingdom.' 

It  was  in  accordance  with  these 
principles,  th^t  by  a  decree  ren- 
dered on  23d  January,  1830,  the 
Ministers  were  directed  to  take 
part  in  all  the  discussions  of  the 
central  committees  of  the  two 
Chambers,  to  give  their  views  to 
them  either  verbally  or  in  writing, 
and  to  report  to  the  King  in  order 
that  he  might  make  such  changes 
in  thepryecis  of  laws,  before 
they  were  decided  on,  as  he  might 
under  the  circumstances,  deem 
expedient. 

In  the  session  of  1 830,  Minis- 
ters were  defeated  on  all  points. 
Besides  the  financial  discussions 
in  which  they  were  unsuccessful, 
they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  the 
law  on  public  instruction.  The 
proDosition  of  a  new  sedition  act 


as  to  the  King  and  royal  family^ 
as  well  as  the  application  of  M. 
de  Potter  and  his  associates  re- 
specting the  publication  of  their 
private  correspondence,  which 
had,  on  their  trial,  been  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  courts  of  Jus- 
tice, brought  up  the  subject  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  A  new  law 
on  this  agitating  topic  was  pressed, 
though  not  till  the  Ministers  were 
obliged  to  make  many  alterations 
in  it.  The  King  in  his  conclud- 
ing message  observed  that,  ^  By 
the  maintenance  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  your  high  mightinesses 
have  united  yourselves  to  the 
Government  for  the  suppression 
of  injustice  and  calumny,  the  im- 
pure union  of  which  degrades  and 
debases  this  constitutional  means 
of  propagating  knowledge  and  fa- 
voring the  difiusion  of  intellgence. 

The  decennial  budget  was  ulti- 
mately passed,  and  the  States 
General  closed  their  ordinary  sesr 
sion  on  the  second  of  June. 

The  ensuing  month,  as  is  else- 
where recorded,  was  distinguish- 
ed by  a  Revolutk)n  in  France, 
leading  to  the  expulsion  of  the  el- 
der branch  of  the  Bourbon  family 
from  the  throne  of  that  Kingdom. 

On  the  26th  August,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  working-men  of  Pa- 
ris was  followed  by  the  same  class 
of  persons  at  Brussek.  The  old 
Brabant  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the 
people  evinced  their  feelings  by 
sacking  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Van 
Maanen  and  of  others  who  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to 
their  indignation. 

The  demands  of  the  Belgians, 
as  first  announced  at  Brussels, 
were  the  frank  and  sincere  execu- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law,  with- 
out restriction  or  mterpretation  in 
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favor  of  power,  the  removal  of  M. 
Van  Maanen,  a  new  electoral 
system  estabUshed  by  law,  or  the 
more  direct  election  by  the  people, 
the  establishment  of  the  jury,  a 
sew  law  respecting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  judiciary,  the  penal  re-» 
sponsibility  of  the  Ministers  to  be 
established  by  law,  a  law  to  be 
enacted  fixing  the  seat  of  the 
high  court  (which  had  been  plac- 
ed at  the  Hague)  in  the  South- 
ern Provinces,  the  cessation  of 
the  prosecutions  against  the  liber- 
al writers,  the  abrogation  of  all 
condemnations  for  political  offen- 
ces. 

These  reclamations  were,  how- 
ever, soon  followed  by  a  propo- 
sition for  the  separation  of  Belgi- 
um from  Holland.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  formed 
11th  September,  were  specially 
charged  —  1st,  with  securing  the 
maintenance  oi  the  dynasty  :  2d, 
maintaining  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  the  North  from  the 
South :  ;$d,  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  bterests  of  com- 
merce, industry,  and  public  order. 

The  States  General  met  on 
12th  September :  the  King,  in 
his  address  to  them,  thus  noticed 
the  recent  revolutionary  move- 
ments : '  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est tranquillity  and  prosperity  a 
reyolt  suddenlv  breaks  out  at 
Brussels,  and  tnis  example  is  imi- 
tated in  some  other  places.  Con- 
flagrations and  pillage  marked 
these  disorders,  too  afflicting  for 
my  heart,  the  nation,  and  humani- 
ty, for  me  to  present  themoumful 
picture  of  them  to  this  assembly. 
Tie  measures,  so  far  as  they 
depended  on  the  Government  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  to 


protect  the  good  citizens  against  , 
the  evil  disposed  and  to  avert 
from  the  Kingdom  the  scourge  of 
civil  war,  have  been  adopted 
without  delay.'  He  then  inti-  ' 
mates  that  a  separation  of  the 
Provinces,  which  the  constitution 
and  fimdamental  law  had  united, 
might  become  necessary,  and  on 
the  13th  the  King  proposed  for  the 
discussion  of  the  Chambers  the 
two  following  questions:  f'irst, 
whether  experience  has  indicated 
the  necessity  of  modifying  the  na- 
tional institutions :  Second,  wheth- 
er it  is  consistent  with  the  general 
good  to  change  what  is  established 
by  treaties  and  the  fundamental 
law  between  the  two  great  divis- 
ions of  the  Kingdom. 

The  Deputies  from   Belgium, 
at  first,  appeared  in  the  assemblyi; 
but  they  were  insulted   by  the  ' 
eople  of  the  Hague  and  ultimate- 
ly withdrew. 

The  King  determined  to  use 
force  towards  his  refractory  sub- 
jects ;  and  on  21st  of  September 
a  proclamation  was  issued  from 
Antwerp  by  Prince  Frederick  for 
the  occupation  of  Brussels,  where 
a  Provisional  Government  had 
been  organized,  consisting  of 
Messrs  Vanderlinden,  d'Hoog- 
voorst,  Ch.  Rogier,  Felix  de 
M^rode,  Juan  van  Halen,  a 
native  of  Spain,  who  had  been 
distinguished  for  his  remarkable 
escape  from  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, and  had  served  in  the  army 
of  Russia,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  military  force. 

On  the  22d  September,  Prince 
Frederick  marched  on  Brussels* 
On  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  there 
was  most  terrible  carnage  in  the 
streets;  the  houses,    &c,    were 
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several  times  taken  and  retaken. 
'  The  Dutch  army  evacuated  the 
Belgic  capita]  on  the  27th,  having 
sustained  a  loss  of  3000  out  of 
the  9,500  meti,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  expedition. 

On  the  16th  October,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  bad  been 
made  Governor  General  of  the 
Southern  Provinces,  acknowledg- 
ed the  independence  of  Belgium 
by  a  proclamation  from  Antwerp, 
in  which  he  authorizes,  even  in 
those  places  where  he  still  retain- 
ed the  ascendency,  the  election  of 
members  to  the  national  Congress. 
This  attempt,  however,  of  the 
heir  apparent  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  revolution  and 
thus  retain  in  the  royal  family  the 
most  important  portion  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  loss  of  which  was 
menaced  by  the  events  then  oc- 
curring, was  without  result. 

The  King,  in  his  message, 
opening  the  States  General  of  the 
Northern  Provinces,  on  the  19th, 
expresses  his  surprise  at  the  course 
pursued  by  his  son,  of  which  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  apprized. 

During  the  attack  of  the  Prince 
Frederick,  M.  de  Potter  returned 
to  Brussels,  where  he  was  receiv- 
ed with  triumphant  marks  of  con- 
fidence. He  was  subsequently 
installed  chief  of  the  Provisional 
Government. 

The  further  events  in  relation 
to  the  separation  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  including  the  decision 
of  the  representatives  at  London 
of  the  Powers,  who  were  parties 
to  the  organization  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  will 
properly  fall  within  the  scope  of 
our  next  volume,  in  which  it  will 
also  be  our  duty  to  detail  the 


measures  connected  with  the 
tablishment  of  Belgium  as  an  in- 
dependent sovereignly. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  which  we  shaD 
never  again  be  permitted  to  allude, 
as  a  united  power,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mak<)  a  few  remarks 
respecting  the  King,  who  was 
destined  to  be  the  first  and  last 
Sovereign  of  this  creation  of  the 
Holy  Alliance* 

William  is  propably  tbe  most 
virtuous  Sovereign  in  Europe. 
His  honesty  is  quite  proverbial, 
and  though  he  never  gained  the 
affection  of  the  Belgians,  they 
never  refused  to  admit  his  integri^ 
and  the  goodness  of  his  intentions. 
That  he  possessed  a  high  order 
of  intellect,  or  was  equal  to  the 
arduous  task  of  reconciling  the 
opposite  interests  of  the  two  divis- 
ions of  his  Kingdom,  no  one  will 
pretend.  His  great  faults  were 
those  of  his  nation,  whose  preju- 
dices he  seemed  to  have  imbibed. 
A  manifest  preference  was  given 
to  the  Dutch  in  the  public  employ- 
ments, and  there  was  too  evident 
an  indisposition  to  countenance 
the  Catholic  religion,  which  was 
embraced  by  at  least  two  thirds 
of  the  people.  As  an  adminis- 
trator, the  King,  even  if  be  did 
not  recognise  the  principle  of  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  Sovereign, 
should  have  confined  his  attention 
to  a  general  superintendence.  In- 
stead, however,  of  following  that 
system,  he  entered  into  the  minu- 
test inquiries  on  the  most  unimr 
portant  matters :  and  it  was  said 
that  no  question  occurring  at  a 
Custom  House  could  be  setded 
until  the  King  had  personaUy  ex- 
amined the  point.    The    Sove- 
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reign  of  the  Netherlands  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  readiness  by 
which  all  classes  of  his  subjects 
gained  access  to  him;  but  so 
likewise  is  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  in  a  constitutional  King 
such  qualities  are  perhaps  rather 
defects  than  virtues.  In  his  com- 
mercial operations  the  King  seem- 
ed actuated  by  that  love  of  trade 
in  which  the  burghers  of  Amster- 
dam so  much  delight ;  and  he 
was  actually  a  partner  in  several 
joint  stock  companies,  of  which 
he  was  the  originator. 

In  the  recent  decision  of  the 
controversy  on  the  North  eastern 
boundary,  referred  to  him  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
his  Netherlands  Majesty  has^  it  is 
certain,  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  neither  party^  but  literally 
adopted  the  course  which  the  en- 
lightened negotiator,  to  whom 
the  subject  of  a  reference  was  once 
confided,  feared  might  be  adopt- 
ed to  our  prejudice.  He  seems 
really,  bstead  of  taking  strict 
principles  of  law  for  his  guide,  to 
have  tried '  to  split  the  difference.' 
To  suppose,  however,  that  even 
in  this  matter,  open  as  it  Justly  is 
to  severe  animadversion,  the  King 


was  actuated  by  the  circumstances 
which  had  arisen  subsequently  to 
the  reference,  and  which  so  sen- 
sibly affected  the  independence 
of  his  position,  would  be  to  dis- 
regard the  reputation  universally 
enjoyed  by  the  unfortunate  mon- 
arch. A  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  royd  umpire  would 
induce  us  to  ascribe  the  error  of 
his  decision  rather  to  the  head 
than  to  the  heart. 

But  it  is  certain  that  we  owe 
no  special  gratitude  to  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands.  To  say 
nothing  of  that  monarch's  refusal 
to  accede  to  the  commercial  reci- 
procity, proffered  by  us  to  all  na- 
tions, we'  cannot  forget  that  our 
claims,  growing  out  of  the  arbi- 
trary measures  dictated  by  Napo- 
leon to  the  former  Government  of 
Holland,  and  which  were  clearly 
presented  to  view  in  the  able  cor- 
respondence of  Mr  A.  H.  Everett 
with  Baron  Nagele,  never  receiv- 
ed that  attention  which  they  pre- 
eminently merited  from  a  Sove- 
reign, who  of  all  others  had  reap- 
ed, though  indirectly,  the  greatest 
advantages  from  the  French  usur* 
pation. 
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THE   PENINSULA. 
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Spain,  —  RuiMri.  —  Queen^s  Death. — Public  Expectati(m».— Ar- 
rival of  the  new  Qvieen.  —  Law  of  Succession.  —  Portugal. 


There  is  no  countryt  whose 
domestic  condition  or  its  internal 
affairs  are  more  misrepresented 
than  those  of  Spain.  It  is  not 
merely  that  all  the  information, 
which  we  derive  from  the  jour- 
nals of  Spain  itself,  is  of  a  suspi- 
cious nature,  as  having  been  sub- 
{'ected  to  the  examination  of  the 
ocal  authorities  before  publication, 
and  having  been  so  qualified  as 
to  meet  their  views,  or  at  any 
rate  prepared  and  printed  by  the 
journalist  with  the  terrors  of  the 
police  continually  before  his  eyes. 
This  cause  of  distrust  attaches  to 
intelligence  derived  from'  the 
Spanish  gazettes,  in  common  with 
those  of  other  nations,  which  en- 
joy the  blessing  of  an  absolute 
government  and  a  shackled  press. 
Nor  is  it  owing  entirely  to  the 
jealous  policy  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  which  is  so  litUe  dis- 
posed to  court  the  scrutiny  of 
foreigners,  or  even  to  admit  of 
much  examination  on  the  part  of 
its  subjects  themselves.  Ourcur- 
rent  intelligence  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Spain  is  generally  deriv- 
ed from  the  French  newspapers, 


and  consists  of  letters  written,  or 
purporting  to  be  written,  from 
persons  in  the  Peninsula.  These 
accounts  are  incorrect,  exagger- 
ated, and  mendacious,  to  a  degree 
of  which  those  unacquainted  widi 
the  fact  can  have  no  conception. 
The  strange  absurdities  concern* 
ing  the  state  of  things  in  Spain, 
which  made  their  appearance  soon 
after  the  French  revolution  of 
July,  were  a  tissue  of  such  down- 
right falsehoods,  affording  a  fair 
example  of  the  fact  to  which  we 
refer,  and  illustrating  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  authentic  information 
as  to  passing  events  in  that  coun- 
try. 

However,  the  period  of  time, 
which  out  historical  record  em- 
braces, was  one  of  great  tranquilli* 
ty ;  and  such  periods  are  barren 
of  matter  for  the  pen  of  the  annal- 
ist. It  was  not  the  less  fruitful  of 
rumors,  got  up  for  the  amusement 
of  the  cafes  of  Paris,  or  for  some 
other  less  innocent  purpose.  The 
earthquake,  which  filled  with 
misery  the  district  of  Orihuela  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Murcia,  was  suf- 
ficiently appalling  in  itself,  without 
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the  aid  of  any  artificial  amplifi- 
catioD.  But  when  the  news 
reached  us  filtered  through  the 
newspapers  of  Paris,  it  appeared 
that  all  Cadiz  had  been  submerg- 
ed, although  pains  were  taken,  it 
was  added,  to  conceal  the  dread- 
ful calamity,  by  which  so  many 
families  in  the  kingdom  and  so 
many  abroad  would  incur  loss  and 
sufiering,  through  the  merchants 
collected  from  various .  regions 
ID  that  rich  commercial  city.  Not 
much  more  credit  is  due  to  the 
statements,  so  often  repeated,  of 
troubles  in  Catalonia,  the  standmg 
theatre  of  insurrection  for  the 
manufacturers  of  the  newest  news. 
Indeed,  if  we  except  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Don  Miguel  by 
Spsun  in  October,  1829,  hardly 
any  political  event  has  occurred 
to  invite  attention,  except  what 
relates  to  changes  in  the  royal 
fitmily. 

The  King  of  Spain  lost  his  third 
consort  on  £e  17tb  of  May,  1829. 
like  her  two  predecessors  she 
died  SRiddenly,  in  the  flower  of 
her  age,  without  children.  A 
treaty  of  marriage  was  very  soon 
after  entered  into  between  Ferdi- 
nand, and  his  niece  Maria  Cristi- 
na  de  Borbon,  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis, Kmg  of  Naples,  and  half  sis- 
ter of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  and 
It  this  time  twentythree  years  of 
age.  The  large  number  of  Span- 
iards, who  are  exiles  in  foreign 
lands,  or,  if  not  banished,  yet  are 
languishing  at  home  as  impurificch 
doi,  or  men  laboring  under  civil 
disabilities  on  account  of  their 
opinions  or  conduct  in  political 
afiirs,  looked  forward  to  the  in- 
tended espousals  as  afibrding 
diem  t  hope  of  restoratioo  to 


their  country,  of  pardon,  and  of 
readmission  to  the  career  of  dis- 
tinction in  public  service.  They 
anticipated  an  act  of  grace  and 
indulgence  as  highly  likely  to  ac- 
company so  auspicious  an  event, 
and  as  being,  in  lact,  a  natural  in- 
gredient of  the  rejoicings  and  pub- 
lic hilarity  of  the  nation.  They 
conceived,  also,  that .  they  bad 
some  reason  to  expect  this  firom 
the  lively  and  amiable  character 
of  the  new  Queen,  and  her  sup- 
posed indisposition  to  submit  to 
the  influence  of  the  priesthood  to 
the  same  extent  with  her  prede- 
cessor, whose  life  was  wholly 
given  up  to  rigid  ascetic  observ- 
ancesi 

In  another  important  point  of 
view,  the  anticipated  marriage 
was  connected  with  political  sub- 
jects. The  Infante  Don  Carlos, 
the  eldest  brother  of  Ferdinand 
and  presumptive  heir  of  the  Crown, 
was,  either  in  reality  or  in  suppo- 
sition, the  rallying  point  of  the 
apostolical  party.  Whatever  de- 
fects of  character  Ferdinand  may 
possess  they  are  traits  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  cruel^.  The  bit- 
terness of  political  hostility  has 
diffiised  very  erroneous  impres- 
sions in  regard  to  this  prince.  In- 
stead of  being  the  fierce,  bigoted, 
brutal  tyrant,  which  some  publi- 
cations have  represented  him  to 
be,  be  is  unquestionably  disposed 
to  pursue  as  gentle  a  policy,  in 
the  management  of  his  Kingdom, 
as  the  mamtenance  of  his  authori- 
ty will  admit.  Nothing  but  the 
opposition  of  the  Sovereign  him- 
self has  prevented  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Holy  Office  in 
Spain.  Since  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  Frencn  armies 
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in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL,  Maria  Cristina  in  Spain,  it  is  to 
more  disturbances  and  iosurrec-  be  observed  that  her  parents,  the 
lions  have  arisen  from  the  abso-  King  and  Queen  of  the  Two  Si- 
lutists,  eager  to  push  the  Govern-  cilies,  the  latter  herself  an  Infanta 
ment  on  to  greater  violence  and  of  Spain,  were  to  nccompanj  the 
intolerance,  than  from  the  perse-  new  Queen  to  Madrid.  Thev 
cuted  friends  of  the  Constitution,  came  from  Naples  by  the  3outh 
At  the  present  time,  it  can  hardly  of  France,  and  crossing  the  Py- 
be  affirmed  that  any  liberal  party  renees  proceeded  through  Bar- 
exists,  among  the  Spaniards.  The  celona  and  Valencia  to  Madrid, 
sword,  the  scaffold,  exile,  the  Catalonia  was  ruled  at  this  time 
dungeon,  have  done  their  work  with  a  rod  of  iron  by  the  Conde 

rn  the  unhappy  Constitution-  deEspaiia,  Captain  General  of  the 

s,  until  few  remain  upon  their  province,  and  one  of  the  sternest 

native  soil,  bold  enough  to  move  agents    of  absolutism  in   Spain, 

in  any  scheme  of  reform  or  liberty.  The  numerous  individuals  ip  Bar- 

T  heir  bravest  and  best  have  per-  celona,  who  suffered  on  account 

ished,  or  now  waste  their  energies  of  opinions,  crowded  around  die 

in  the  obscure  sufieringsof  pro-  path  of  the  young  Queen,  to  swell 

tracted  banishment,  in  the  heart-  her  welcome  with  their  acclama- 

sickness  of   hope  deferred ;  and  tions,  promising  themselves  her  aid 

what  can  be  hoped  from  the  dis-  in  making  their  peace  with  the  king, 

heartened  and  persecuted  men.  Similar  gratulation  attended  her 

who  have  just  escaped  the  worst  in  other  parts  of  her  progress  oo- 

Eunishment  of  unsuccessful  re-  wards,  and  on  her  arrival  in  the 
ellion  ?  In  Spain,  therefore,  court  of  Madrid  itself,  —  her  en- 
there  is  no  question  except  be-  tire  journey  being  one  long  unin- 
tween  more  or  less  liberal  mem-  terrupted  ovation.  The  impuri- 
bers  of  the  absolutist  party,  and  it  ficados,  -continued  to  the  last  to 
is  to  the  former  rather  than  the  hope  and  expect  the  most  agreea- 
latter  division  that  the  wishes  of  ble  results  from  the  marriage, 
the  King  are  believed  to  lean,  although  without  any  very  specific 
while  Don  Carlos  favors  the  apos-  grounds  of  encouragement, 
tolical  or  ulu*a  section  of  the  ene-  The  Queen  reached  Aranjuez 
mies  of  free  institutions.  Of  course,  on  the  8th  of  December.  She 
that  portion  of  the  Spanish  nation,  was  received  there  by  ttie  Infan- 
which  deprecates  the  blind  vio-  tes,  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Fran- 
lence  of  the  apostolicals,  looks  to  cisco,  the  former  of  whom  had 
the  continuance  of  the  sceptre,  in  authority  to  enter  into  the  con- 
the  hands  of  Ferdinand  as  prefer-  tract  of  marriage  as  proxy  for  the 
able  to  its  transfer  to  Carlos,  and  King.  On  the  11th  she' entered 
has  anxiously  desired  the  birth  Madrid,  amid  all  the  rejoicings  so 
of  a  Prince  of  the  Asturias  to  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  people, 
give  succession  to  the  elder  line.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Naples 
In  addition  to  these  circum-  and  then:  daughter  were  attended 
stances,  so  much  calculated  to  by  a  brilliant  cortege  of  the  pub- 
attach  bterest  to  the  arrival  of  lie  authorities  and  troops  from  the 
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gate  of  Atocha,  by  which  they 
entered  Madrid,  to  the  Palace  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  city. 
Ferdinand  and  his  two  brothers 
rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of 
the  coach  which  contained  the 
young  Queen,  with  the  manolos 
of  Madrid  dancing  the  fantastic 
mogiganga  before  them  through 
the  principal  streets,  every  house 
bebg  ornamented  with  brilliant 
hangings  suspended  from  the  bal- 
conies, and  every  avenue  and 
window  full  of  the  rauhitudes  of 
admiring  spectators.  The  con- 
tract of  marriage  was  subscribed 
by  the  royal  parties  in  person  that 
evening,  and  the  next  day  the 
religious  ceremony  of  theve/acton 
was  solemnized  in  the  convent  of 
Atocha.  Splendid  illuminations, 
with  bull  fights  and  theatrical  rep- 
resentations prepared  foi^the  oc- 
casion, completed  the  rejoicings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid. 

Meanwhile  no  act  of  amnesty 
made  its  appearance*  The 
Daque  de  Frias  and  some  other 
principal  grandees,  who  had  been 
living  under  a  kind  of  general  dis- 
trost  on  account  of  their  liberal 
opinions,  embraced  this  occasion 
to  offer  their  congratulations,  and 
to  propitiate  the  good  will  of  the 
^g>  It  was  whispered  that 
Ferdinand  himself  proposed  that 
the  healing  measure,  which  the 
popular  sentiment  called  for, 
should  be  frankly  accorded .  He 
<5oontenanced  the  public  expecta- 
tions by  some  unequivocal  acts 
emanating  from  himself.  Thus 
he  invited  the  venerable  and  ami- 
able Don  Manuel  Josef  Quintana, 
who,  like  every  other  ardent  friend 
of  letters,  had  favored  the  cause 
of  the  Constitution  and  had  been 
36 


since  frowned  upon  by  the  Court, 
to  write  an  ephhalamiuro,  and 
liberally  recompensed  the  poet  for 
his  performance.  But  the  rep- 
resentations of  Senor  Calomarde, 
the  Minister  of  Grace  and  Jus- 
tice and  all  powerful  delegate 
of  the  apostolical  party  in  the 
Cabinet,  overcame  the  better  in- 
tentions of  the  King,  and  prevent- 
ed his  recovering  the  forfeited 
tide  of  amado  Fernando j  which 
the  war  of  independence  had  con- 
secrated. Only  a  few  scanty  fa- 
vors were  dealt  out  to  individuals, 
who  like  the  Conde  de  Cartage- 
na, Don  Pablo  Morillo,  bore  the 
stigma  of  royal  reprobation  after 
having  served  their  country  but 
too  faithfully  and  zealously. 

The  King  and  Qtieen  of  Na- 
ples continued  in  Spain  during 
part  of  the  winter  of  1829 'and 
1830,  partaking  of  the  festivities 
of  the  court  of  Madrid,  after 
which  they  returned  home  qgain 
by  the  way  of  France.  If  the 
treasure  expended  in  this  costly 
royal  progress  had  been  appro- 
priated towards  the  payment  of 
certain  of  the  just  debts  of  Na- 
ples, which  she  has  so  long  plead- 
ed poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not 
discharging,  it  would  have  spoken 
better  for  the  justice  and  honesty 
of  King  Francis. 

The  promise  of  offspring  by  his 
Queen  was  hailed  by  Ferdinand 
with  peculiar  joy,  in  consideration 
of  the  long  disappointment  of  his 
wishes  in  this  respect.  He  took 
occasion  from  this  circumstance 
to  revive  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  re-^ 
gard  to  succession.  When  Phil- 
ip of  Anjou  becanle  King  of 
opain,  among  other  violent  chang- 
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es  in  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, he  saw  fit  to  introduce  the 
SaKc  law  of  bis  own  family,  in 
derogation  of  the  rules  of  descent 
which  had  elevated  himself  to 
the  throne,  and  which  had  always 
obtained  in  the  States  of  Castille. 
In  anticipation  of  the  possibili^ 
that  the  unborn  infant  might  prove 
a  daughter,  and  that  no  male  off- 
sprbg  might  be  granted  to  his 
prayers,  Ferdinand,  in  the  plen- 
itude of  the  legislative  authority  of 
absolutism,  repealed  the  Salic  law 
of  Philip  V.  and  restored  the 
rules  of  succession  of  the  Gothic 
and  Austrian  lines,  which  de- 
volve the  descent  upon  female, 
in  default  of  male  heirs«  The 
^  result  justified  the  forethought  of 
the  King,  as  the  child  proved  to 
be  a  daughter,  who  now  therefore 
has  claims  to  the  Crown  adverse 
to  those  of  Don  Carlos. 

We  defer  to  another  year  the 
history  of  events  in  FortugaL 
They  chiefly  consist  of  the  tyran- 
nical vagaries  of  the  usurper  Mi- 
guel, who,  although  acknowledg- 
ed during  the  year  by  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  did  not  obtain 
the  countenance  of  the  great  pow- 


ers generally.    Much  speculattoo 
was  occasioned  abroad  by  the  fact 
of  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel 
by  the  United  States.  These  ttungs 
depend  so    entirely    in  Europe 
upon  selfish     considerations   o[ 
family,  or  artificial  combinations 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  power, 
or  a  blind  submission  of  all  other 
questions  to  the  single  one  of  le- 
gitimacy or  constitutionalism,  that 
no  stable  or  consistent  principle  of 
recognition  there  prevails.  Hence 
it  is  that  Europeans  are  slow  to 
comprehend  the  principle,  which 
ies  at  the  foundation  of  our  for- 
eign intercourse,  of  holdbg  friend- 
ly reladons  with  every  other  es- 
tablished   government,    without 
scrutinizing  the  casuistical  points 
of  right,  which  the  governmeiit 
may  put  forward  to  justify  its  own 
existence*    It  is  stifficient  for  us 
as  a  government  J  to  know  that  the 
sceptre  of  Miguel  is  received  by 
the  Portuguese  themselves.    As 
men  and  Christians,  we  trust  do 
European  will  exceed  us  inrep- 
robaUon  of  his  chai;acter  and  con- 
duct, or  in  solicitude   that  better 
rulers  and  better  days  may  be 
given  for  unhappy  Portu^. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

ENGLAND. 

« 

RetrMpecHve  View  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Catholic  quettuminl&i9. 
— Ss  Consequences.  — Its  essential  connexion  with  other prtrtects  of 
Reform^  emedally  of  the  Representation  in  the  House  of  Comr 
tnofw.  —  Meetir^  of  Parliament^  February ^  1830.  —  Debates  on 
the  Addresses  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  —  CMi- 
vtrsal  Distress  of  the  Country,  —  Amendments  to  the  Addresses 
proposed ;  rejected,  —  Amendment  moved  by  Lord  ^ng,  —  JRe- 
duction  <md  Substitution  of  Taxes,  —  Parliamentary  Keform,  — 
Affairs  of  India,  —  Foreign  Affairs,  —  Greece,  * —  Portugal,  — 
Death  of  Cfeorge  IV.  — jNotices  of  his  Life  and  Character,  — 
Accession  of  ff^iam  IV,  —  Notices  of  his  previous  Life,  —  Dm- 
tolution  of  Parliament,  —  Meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  — 
Declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  against  Parliamentary 
Reform. —  Threatened  Riots  in  London,  ^^  Postponement  of  the 
Royal  Banquet  on  Lord  Mayor^s  Day,  —  Civil  lAst,  — -  Motion 
for  Inquiry  carried  against  the  Ministers,  —  TTiey  resign,  — 
New  Ministry.  —  Earl  Grey  Premier,  —  Reform.  —  Riots  and 
Disturbances  in  the  Country. 

The  most  prominent  event  of  and  even  Christianity  itself  in  any 

the  year  1829  in  the  history  of  '  other  than  these  privileged  forms 

Great  Britain  was  the  RevoluUon,  of  worship  were  not  only  excluded 

for  so  it  might  justly  be  denomi-  from  all  countenance  and  support, 

Dated,  in  the  religious  establish-  but  prohibited  by  penalties,  per- 

raent  of  the  country.      By  the  secuted  by  disabilities,  or  at  best 

Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  sub-  partially  exempted  from  proscrip- 

seqoent  acts  of  Parliament  for  tions  by  an  oppressive  and  inso- 

the  settlement  of  the  Crown,  the  lent  toleration.      Since  their  civil 

Protestant  Religion  had  been  in-  wars  of  the  17th  century,  the  Brit- 

corporated  into  the  political  con-  ish  nation,  mistaking  the  expulsion 

stitution  of  the  Slate.     Not  only  of  tyrants  for  the  establishment  of 

the  succession  to  the  Crown,  but  liberty,  had  fancied  themselves 

the  enjoyment  of  almost  all  politi-  free,  and  had  accustomed  them- 

cal  rights  by  individuals  was  ex-  selves  to  the  pride  of  freedom, 

clusively  confined  to  sectarians  of  They  had  cast  offthe  spiritual  do- 

tbe  Church  of  England,  or  of  the  minion  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 

Kirk  of   Scotland;    and    while  and  the  hereditary  misrule  of  the 

the  whole  people  were  heavily  Stuarts.     But  in  breaking  their 

taxed  for  the  support  of  ecclesi-  own  fetters  they  had  riveted  them 

astical  institutions  of  those  de-  upon  others.      For  a  tyrannical 

Qomiaations,  all  other  religions.  Church  of  Rome  they  had  only 


» 
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substituted  a  tyranuical  Church  of 
England.  The  Protestant  refor- 
mation had  so  far  prevailed  among 
the  people  in  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  adherents  to  the 
Romish  faith  were  there  left  in  a 
small  minority ;  but  the  combined 
rigor  of  Church  and  State  weigh- 
ed with  equal  severity  upon  large 
bodies  of  dissenters  from  the  legal 
establishment:  and  in  Ireland , 
where  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  had  retained  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  Pope,  and  their  devo- 
tion lo  the  Catholic  creeds,  the 
British  laws  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Protestant  faith  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
succession,  were  engines  not  of 
freedom  -but  of  the  most  odious 
oppression. 

During  a  long  series  of  years 
there  had  been  a  succession  of 
struggles  by  the  sufferers  under 
this  tyranny,  assisted  by  the  more 
disinterested  efforts  of  the  friends 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to 
cast  off  this  galling  yoke,  and  to 
recover  the  natural  right  of  wor- 
shipping God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 
The  greatest  of  all  the.  obstacles 
in  their  way  was  that  the  mainte- 
nance exclusively  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land had  been  incorporated  in  the 
coronation  oath  of  the  British 
King.  In  the  deeply  conscien- 
tious mind  of  George  the  Third, 
the  question  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation was  not  a  question  of  po- 
Fitical  expediency,  nor  of  tolera- 
tion, nor  of  justice,  but  of  6delity 
to  his  oath.  He  did  not  permit 
himself  to  examine  or  investigate 
argument  from  any  other  consid- 
eration. He  adhered  inflexibly 
to  what  he  had  sworn  —  and  how- 


ever erroneous  we  may  deem  the 
principle  to  be,  which  had  thus 
made  religious  intolerance  a  fun- 
damental law  of  the  realm,  we 
cannot  withhold  the  tribute  of  re- 
spect from  the  motive  of  the 
scruple  which  never  ceased  to 
sway  the  determination  of  the 
King.  At  the  time  when  the 
separate  political  existence  of  Ire- 
land was  merged  in  her  union  with 
Great  Britain,  when  Mr  Pitt,  who 
had  been  nearly  twenty  years  at 
the  head  of  a  successful  adminis- 
tration, and  had  enjoyed  during 
that  long  period  the  most  un- 
bounded royal  favor,  had  pledged 
himself  to  obtain  from  Parlia- 
ment the  revocation  of  the  Catho- 
lic disabilities,  this  impracticabifity 
of  the  King,  not  only  disabled  Mr 
Pitt  from  the  performance  of  bis 
engagement,  but  brought  his  ad- 
ministration itself  to  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  close.  Several  years 
after,  and  subsequent  to  the  de- 
cease of  Mr  Pitt,  the  same  Kine; 
had  abruptly  dismissed  another 
administration  for  merely  propos- 
ing to  bring  forward  the  pr^ect 
of  Catholic  emancipation  m  Par- 
liament, and' in  the  formation  of  a 
Ministry  to  supply  their  places 
had  made  it  an  express  condition 
that  they  should  never  bring  for- 
ward this  obnoxious  measure 
in  Parliament,  nor  even  make 
mention  of  it  to  him.  His  suc- 
cessor, George  the  Fourth,  inher- 
ited the  scruples  of  his  father,  but 
not  his  stubbornness  of  adherence 
to  them.  Until  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  he  had  resisted  by  all  the 
influence  that  he  possessed,  the 
introduction  and  progress  of  any 
plan  for  admitting  the  Catholics  to 
the  equal  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
political  rights.     Even  so  late  as 
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1825,  the  Duke  of  York,  then 
heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown, 
had  in  a  solemn  asseveration  be- 
fore God,  declared  that  he  never 
would  give' his  assent  to  any  such 
measure,  and  had  attributed  the 
heaviest  oi  the  calamities  which 
bad  befallen  his  father  to  the  dis- 
tress of  raind  occasioned  by  the 
importunities  with  which  he  had 
been  pressed  on  this  subject. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Prime 
Minister,  and  Mr  Peel,  the  leader 
of  the  administration  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  been  among 
the  most  strenuous  opposers  of 
coDcession  to  the  Catholics,  and 
their  services  in  the  cause  of  ex- 
clusion as  applied  to  the  charac- 
ter, had  been  among  the  most 
conspicuous  means  by  which  they 
bad  risen  to  power.  To  the 
great  surprise  of  all  distant  ob- 
servers, to  the  utter  indignation 
and  dismay  of  all  the  Tories  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Mr  Peel  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Catholics  was  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  King. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  last 
volume  of  this  work  that  this  inno- 
vation upon  the  constitution  of  the 
British  islands  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  speedily  followed  by  others 
of  more  intrinsic  importance,  at 
least  to  that  of  Great  Britian. 
The  sinecures  of  the  Church  of 
England,  taxation  by  tythes,  and 
the  invidious  privileges  of  the 
aristocracy  connected  with  them, 
were  believed  to  be  the  defects  in 
the  political  institutions  of  that 
nation,  the  first  to  feel  the  conse- 
quences of  that  inttx>duction  to 
reform  which  consisted  in  the  ad- 
36* 


mission  of  other  modes  of  faith  to 
a  participation  in  the  privileges, 
till  then  exclusively  reserved  to 
the  religion  of  the  State.  The 
march  of  public  opinion  however 
took  a  different  and  more  decisive 
direction.  It  struck  at  once  at 
the  root  of  all  the  public  abuses 
and  inveterate  diseases  of  the 
Government,  and  applied  all  its 
energies  invigorated  by  the  long 
contested  and  hardly  won  victory 
over  religious  prejudices,  to  the 
reform  of  the  national  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  of  Commons  was 
an  imperfect  representation  of  the 
people, — imperfect  even  in  its 
original  constitution,  —  still  more 
imperfect  by  the  abuses  which  in 
a  succession  of  ages  had  crept  in- 
to its  composition.  In  former 
ages  it  had  sometimes  effectually 
controlled  the  arbitrary  authority 
of  the  Kings,  and  had  once  abol- 
ished the  monarchy  itself,  and 
the  aristocracy  by  which  it  was 
supported.  Since  the  accession 
"of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and 
the  virtual  extinction  of  the  Stu- 
arts, the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  gradually  rendered  subservi- 
ent to  the  royal  authority  by 
means  of  influence  upon  the  indi- 
vidual interests  of  the  members. 
This  form  of  Government  had 
been  worked  up  into  a  system, 
chiefly  by  Sir  Kobert  Walpole. 
It  was  in  its  origin  accommodated 
to  the  government  of  a  party ; 
the  septennial  act,  the  principal 
foundation  of  the  system,  having 
been  emphatically  and  exclusive- 
ly a  Whig  measure.  In  process 
of  time,  as  the  dangerof  a  second 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  gradually 
subsided  and  the  nation  had  time 
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to  reflect  upon  the  practical  sys- 
tem of  the  Whigs,  they  became 
discontented  with  the  result.  They 
saw  that  corruption  had  been  sut>- 
stituted  for  divine  right,  as  the 
mainspring  of  the  Government ; 
and  tracing  the  evil  to  its  source, 
they  perceived  that  it  originated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
This  dissatisfaction  first  began  to 
be  manifested  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
It  was  denounced  in  Burgh's  po- 
litical disquisitions,  in  wUch  de- 
tailed statements  were  exhibited 
of  the  two  classes  of  boroughs  de- 
nominated close  and  open  :  in 
the  first  of  which  the  elective 
franchise  had  degenerated  into 
mere  personal  property  ;  and  in 
the  second  was  confined  to  a  very 
small  number  of  dependent  or 
indigent  individuals  who  notori- 
ously were  in  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing their  sufifrages  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Still,  however,  the   House  of 
Comn)ons  was  a  representation  of 
the  people  —  it  was  endeared  to 
the  nation,  as  the  bodv  by  whose 
agency  the  liberties  of  the  people 
had  been  redeemed,   maintained 
and  preserved.     The  call  for  re- 
form in  the  composition  of  the 
House    was  identified   with  the 
opposition,  to  the  measures  which 
b»d    produced    the     American 
Bevoktion.    It  was   afterwards 
identified  with  the  principles  of 
the  Fdpench  Revolution ;  and   aa 
rthat  movenoeni  of  national  reno- 
'vadon  declined  from  the  [x>pular 
'.features  of  its  origin,  back  to  the 
liideous  alliance  of   military  des- 
potism with  Iv^fieditar^  monarchy, 
the    theories  of  reform'  in   the 
Jiou^e^f  (Qp!n¥Xiou3  declined  witli 


it..  The  most  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  the  British  nation,  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  the  field,  against  the 
conquering  career  of  Napoleon 
were  at  the  same  time  the  chief 
defenders  of  the  Constitution  as 
it  was,  and  the  most  determined 
antagonists  of  innovation.  Par- 
liamentary reform  became  sy- 
nonymous with  Jacobinism,  and 
the  system  of  rotten  boroughs  and 
virtual  representation  became  in- 
terwoven with  all  the  victories  of 
Wellington,  and  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  Canning. 

Among  the  grotesque  figures  of 
a  masquerade  we  remember  to 
have  once  seen  a  mask  dressed 
on  one  side  in  a  full  suit  of  em- 
broidered court  clothes,  with  bag 
wig,  side  curls,  point  lace  ruffles, 
sword,  buckles  and  white  silk 
stockings  and  on  the  other  with 
cropped  head,  frock  coat,  panta- 
loons and  boots.  It  was  a  perfect 
image  of  the  polidcal  character  of 
George  Canning.  His  birth, 
education,  temper  and  genius 
were  all  of  this  heterogeneous 
character,  half  legitimate  and 
half  spurious;  ultra-royalist  on 
one  side,  ultra-jacobin  oa  the 
other.  From  the  semi-democra- 
cy of  {kon  School,  he  hadbeen 
transferred  to  the  haJf  jacobitism 
of  Oxford  University,  and  at  each 
of  those  seminaries  had  imbibed 
a  large  portion  of  the  spirit  be- 
longing to  each  of  them,  and  the 
composition  had  formed  in  his 
mind  a  substance  combustible  and 
explosive  like  the  mixture  of  nitre 
and  sulphur.  A  disciple  in  pdit- 
ical  philosophy  of  Edmund  Burke, 
and  in  practical  politics  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  he  was  not  gifted  with 
tlie  all-comprehensive  intellect  of 
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the  former,  nor  with  the  lofty  in- 
dependeDce  or  iDstinctiFe  good 
sense  of  the  latter.  The  tenden- 
cies of  all  his  negotiations  were 
always  to  hostile  issues.  He  had 
no  spirit  for  corapromise  —  no 
temper  for  conciliation.  The 
summit  of  his  ambition  —  the 
very  empyreum  of  his  imagina- 
tion, as  he  himself  declared,  was 
to  pass  with  the  world  and  with 
posterity  for  a  British  Minister ; 
and  when  the  fancy  took  him,  as 
it  once  did,  of  creating  worlds,  it 
was  merely  to  lay  them  at  the 
feet  of  the  fast-anchored  Isle. 

This  mixture  of  motives  and 
principles  in  the  mind  of  Mr  Can- 
ning produced  corresponding  in- 
congruities in  his  political  system. 
Thus  as  a  disciple  of  William  Pitt 
be  was  a  warm  partisan  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics, 
while  as  a  full  charged  anti-jaco- 
bin he  was  an  inveterate  and  de- 
termined antagonistof  Parliameci- 
tary  reform.  William  Pitt  was 
not  chargeable  with  this  glaring 
inconsistency.  He  was  for  Catho- 
lic emancipation  ;  he  was  for  a 
reform  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  be  had  the  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive, and  the  candor  to  acknow- 
ledge that  these  two  measures 
flowed  from  one  great  elementary 
article*  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  upon  any 
coherent  theory  of  political  mor- 
als to  be  at  the  same  time  in  favor 
of  one  of  those  measures,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  other. 

They  were  both  measures  al- 
ways before  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion,  and  often  debated  vehe- 
mently in  Parliament  during  the 
whole  political  life  of  Mr  Canning. 
He  had  often  borne  bb  part  in  ma- 


turing the  successful  progress  of 
the  one  and  in  arres^ting  that  o  f 
the  other.  Neither  of  them  was 
destined  however  to  be  brought  to 
its  final  issue  in  his  lifetime. 

He  was  scarcely  cold  in  his 
grave  when  the  Catholic  question 
was  settled,  in  conformity  with  his 
opinions,  by  the  very  men  who 
had  contested  it  against  him  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr  Peel 
had  at  least  been  consistent  in 
their  policy.  They  had  inflexi- 
bly resisted  all  idea  of  concession 
to  the  Catholics.  They  had  been 
equally  tenacious  in  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  ancient  Constitution  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  They 
were  averse  to  reform  in  all  its 
shapes.  But  no  sooner  was  Mr 
Canning  dead  —  no  sooner  were 
they  placed  in  stations  where  all 
the  responsibilities  of  persevering 
in  the  rigors  of  superannuated  in* 
tolerance  rested  entirely  uponr 
themselves,  than  they  veered 
about  like  the  change  of  wind 
from  north  to  south  in  the  midst 
of  a  hurricane,  and  swept  away 
at  a  single  brush  all  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  which  it  had  been  the 
labor  of  their,  lives  to  sustain. 

The  removal  of  these  disabih'*- 
ties  was  perfectly  just  and  proper 
ih  itself,  but  it  opened  a  deadly 
breach  in  the  Tory  system  of  poli- 
cy. All  the  strongest  arguments 
against  the  admission  of  Catholics 
to  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights, 
were  also  arguments  against  Par- 
liamentary reform.  By  yielding 
to  the  Catholics  the  right  of  rep- 
resentation, the  same  right  was 
virtually  eonceded  to  all  others 
debarred  from  the  exercise  cyf  the 
same  franchise  by  other  causes 
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inconsi^enty  wid)  the  principle  of 
equal  rights.  The  Duke  of 
WelliDgtOQ  and  Mr  Peel,  by  sur- 
rendering the  argument  against 
Catholic  emancipation,  virtually 
surrendered  the  argument  against 
reform*  They  took  froiti  the 
Tories  the  very    citadel  of  their 

gstem,  and  by  yielding  to  the 
atholic  claims  and  still  holding 
out  against  reform,  they  totally 
lost  the  confidence  of  one  party, 
without  acquiring  that  of  the 
other.  They  were  destined  to 
feel  the  consequences  of  this 
half-faced  fellowship  in  deep  hu- 
miliation. 

At  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1830,  in- 
dications of  the  loss  of  popularity 
b}  the  administration  were  very 
soon  disclosed  •  The  speech  from 
the  throne  announced  the  termin- 
ation of  the  war  between  Russia 
and  the  Ottoman  Borte.  It  lament- 
ed the  continued  differences  be- 
tween the  family  of  the  Braganza, 
and  the  inability  of  the  British 
Government  to  renew  its  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Portugal.  It 
announced  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  public  expenditure  and 
a  diminution  of  the  revenue.  It 
declared  the  King's  intention  to 
submit  to  Parliament  some  mea- 
sures calculated  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  course  of  justice  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  others  preliminary 
to  a  revision  of  the  practice  and 
proceedings  of  the  superior  courts. 
It  stated  that  the  export  of  Brit- 
ish produce  and  manufactures  in 
the  preceding  year  had  exceeded 
that  of  any  year  before ;  but  la- 
mented that  notwithstanding  this 
indication  of  active   commerce. 


distress  should  prevail  among  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing 
classes  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  principal  debates  which 
ensued  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament turned  on  the  discussicm 
of  questions  whether  distress^ 
which  the  speech  acknowledged 
as  prevailing  in  same  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,,  was  or  was  not  in  fact 
prevalent  in  all  parts,  as  was  con- 
tended by  the  opposition.  The 
representatives  oi  the  agricultural, 
commercial,  navigating  and  manu- 
facturing interests  concurred  but 
in  one  general  voice  of  complaint. 
The  farmers  had  no  market  ibr 
their  produce,  and  consequently 
no  means  for  the  paying  of  their 
rents-  Whatever  profits  they 
might  have  realized  even  where  a  ' 
market  was  found,  were  absorbed 
by  oppressive  poor's  rates.  Com* 
mercial  business  had  fallen  off 
proportlonably  —  capital  could 
find  no  employment  —  profits 
dwindled  to  nothing ;  and  bank- 
ruptcies multiplied.  Pressed  from 
all  quarters  of  England,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  claimed 
an  exception  where  no  one  would 
have  dreamt  to  look  for  it,  in 
Ireland^  which  the  Irish  members 
by  no  means  confirmed.  The 
Minister  had  perhaps  flattered 
himself  that  the  concession  of  po- 
litical enfranchisement  to  the 
Catholics  had  served  them  as  a 
substitute  for  bread  ;  but  his  er- 
ror was  quickly  rectified  by  Mr 
O'Connell,  who  exemplified  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  by  the  state* 
ment,  that  id  the  city  of  Dublin 
alone  not  less  than  seven  thousand 
registered  paupers  subsisted  npon 
the  luxuriant  charitable  contribu- 
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tion  of  three  half-pence  each,  a 
day,  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
farmers  and  laborers  in  the  prov- 
ince^, corresponded  accurately 
with  this  state  of  destitution. 
That  the  rents  were  often  paid 
from  the  capital  of  the  farmer  in 
place  of  profits  ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  the  blanket  and  pota- 
to-pot, the  solitary  remnants  of 
capital  unconsumed. 

An  amendment  was  proposed 
in  both  Houses  to  the  echoing  ad- 
dress in  answer  to  the  speech  — 
but  without  success  in  either. 
The  fact  of  universal  distress  was 
sufficiently  demonstrated ;  but 
with  regard  to  its  causes,  and  the 
remedies  ta  be  provided  for  it, 
there  was  no  concert  of  opinions. 
There  is  in  truth  but  one  cause 
always  operating  in  Great  Britain 
to  produce  distress,  and  that  is  the 
eoprmoas  burden  of  the  national 
debt.  Tythes  and  Poor  Laws  are 
but  aggravations  of  the  same. 
There  is  a  condition  of  existence 
in  all  human  societies,  embracing 
the  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  men,  whose  industry  barely 
but  effectively  enables  them  to 
subsist  and  maintain  their  families 
above  absolute  want,  but  without 
amassing  property.  Levy  upon 
this  class  of  men,  heavy  contribu- 
tions by  taxation,  and  you  dimin* 
ish  their  means  of  subsistence  be- 
low the  standard  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity. The  laws  of  England 
then  require  that  the  deficiency 
should  be  supplied  by  taxation  of 
their  neighbors.  They  come  upon 
the  parish.  The  class  immedi- 
ately above  them  descend  to  the 
lowest  ranks  of  independent  self- 
supporters,  apd  these  in  turn  are 
crowded  down  into  the  condition 


of  paupers.  This  process  has 
been  constantly  and  very  regu- 
larly going  on  for  nearlya  cen- 
tury ;  that  is,  from  the  time  when 
the  taxation  to  defray  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt  first  became 
excessive.  The  increase  of  the 
debt  and  the  multiplication  of  pau- 
pers have  advanced  with  equal 
acceleration,  hand  in  hand,  till  the 
proportion  of  poor,  supported  by 
the  parish  has  become  about  one 
sixth  of  the  whole  population. 
This  is  about  the  same  proportion 
as  that  of  slaves  to  the  whole 
population  of  these  United  States. 

The  amendment  of  the  Ad- 
dress, which  pledged  Parliament 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
country,  was  moved  in  the  House 
of  Peers  by  Lord  King,  and  in  a 
few  of  its  first  sentences  evidently 
proved  that  the  cause  of  the  na- 
tional distress  was  not  unknown  to 
him.  It  said,  *  That  after  fifteen 
years  of  uninterrupted  peace,  this 
House  laments  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  people  is  not  ma- 
terially improved,  nor  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  perceptibly 
increased.  That  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  landed  and  manufacturing 
interests  as  well  as  the  traders  and 
the  laboring  classes  of  every  de- 
scription, have  frequently  been 
afflicted,  and  still  continue  to  be 
weighed  down  by  severe  distress. 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  examine  into  the  causes  which 
have  produced  these  distresses, 
and  to  remove  if  possible  the  im- 
pediments which  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  national  prosperity. 

*  That  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  the  materials  of  agriculture 
are  made  dear  by  taxation  and 
regulation.    By  these  means  too 
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much  is  taken  from  the  industri- 
ous classes,  and  in  many  instances 
too  much  is  given  to  the  privi- 
leged classes  of  society. 

*  That  it  is  a  grievous  aggrava- 
tion of  the  public  burdens,  in  ad- 
dition to  near  fifty  millions  of  tax- 
es, deemed  necessary  for  the 
public  service,  still  further  to  suf- 
fer enormous  sums  to  be  extorted 
from  the  people  by  the  intolerable 
monopolies  of  com,  beer,  sugar 
and  teas,  and  of  other  articles  es- 
tablished for  the  private  benefit 
of  powerful  and  favored  classes 
at  the  expense  of  the  great  body 
of  consumers  and  of  the  public 
good. 

^  By  these  monopolies,  the  cost 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  is 
enhanced,  the  rate  of  profit  in  all 
trades  is  diminished,  capital  is 
driven  abroad  to  seek  a  more 
profitable  employment,  and  the 
productive  powers  of  the  natbnal 
industry  greatly  reduced.' 

The  amendment  then  proceed- 
ed into  more  detailed  observations 
upon  the  several  monopolies  of 
corn,  beer  and  malt,  sugar  and 
tea,  all  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  world  and  all  in  various 
modes  sutjected  to  the  heavy 
load  of  taxation  to  pay  the  inter- 
est of  the  debt.  The  monopolies 
being  all  the  efiect  of  taxation, 
and  by  increasing  the  prices  of 
the  articles  monopolized,  redoub- 
Img  taxation  again.  It  conclud- 
ed thus :  '  That  it  appears  that 
these  gigantic  monopolies  super- 
added to  the  heavy  load  of  taxa- 
tion, have  impoverished  thecoun- 
try,  and  produced  the  public  die- 
tress.  Thai  all  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  imposed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  particular  classes  or  compa- 


nies, for  the  purpose  of  producii^ 
artificial  high  prices  are  no  less 
impolitic  than  unjust.  That  our 
own  exclusion  from  the  great 
market  of  the  world,  and  the  ces- 
sation of  the  demand  at  home  are 
the  necessary  consequences  of 
our  own  measures ;  because  it  is 
the  nature  of  things  that  a  nation, 
which  refuses  to  buy  the  produc- 
tions of  other  countries,  cannot 
sell  its  own. 

'  That  we  can  only  expect  to 
derive  permanent  relief  fi*om  our 
distresses  and  impoverishment  in 
our  condition  fix)m  the  strict^ 
economy  in  every  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure ;  firom  the 
abolition  of  all  exclusive  privi- 
leges and  monopolies;  from  an  un- 
restricted supply  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  of  the  materials 
of  manufacture ;  and  from  a  real 
free  trade,  by  which  the  whole 
community  as  consumers  vriH  be 
greatly  benefited,  —  the  htboring 
classes  enabled  to  procure  a  fair 
reward,  —  the  capitalists  to  aug- 
ment those  funds  by  which  all 
labor  is  supported,  —  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  British  indusuy 
fully  permitted  to  produce  its 
natural  result  in  enriching  the 
country,  and  thus  to  restore  and 
secure  the  public  prosperity.' 

This  motion  for  a  Parliamen- 
tary inquiry  as  well  as  one  of  a 
corresponding  character  in  the 
House  of  Commons  failed  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  The 
subject  of  the  national  ^distress 
however  could  not  be  excluded 
from  the  Halls  of  Parliament  by 
ministerial  votes.  It  was  repro- 
duced byjnumerous  petitions  from 
every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  pic- 
turing in  all  the  varieties  of  forms 
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the  wretchedness  of  the  people* 
More  than  fifty  of  those  petitions 
came  from  the  single  county  of 
Kent,  which,  adjoining  upon  the 
immense  metropolis  of  the  bland, 
has  advantages  from  its  proximity 
to  that  focus  of  population,  which 
cannot  be  emoyed  by  the  remoter 
counties,  i  et  so  intense  was  the 
misery  which  they  exhibited  in 
open  day,  that  it  was  scarcely 
more  visibly  disclosed  by  the 
glare  of  the  midnight  conflagra- 
tions, which  soon  afterwards  Oiu* 
minated  the  same  county.  From 
Bediordshire  there  came  state- 
ments that  the  wages  of  the  labor- 
ers gave  them  barely  the  means 
of  protracting  a  cheerless  exist- 
ence, deprived  of  aU  the  comforts 
and  almost  all  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  and  that  there  were  parishes 
in  the  county,  purely  agricultural, 
with  from  fifty  to  ninety  able- 
bodied  men,  destitute  of  other 
work,  employed  by  the  parishes 
and  receiving  four  shillbgs  a 
week.  *  From  Berkshire  the  same 
complaints,  with  allegations  that 
the  wages  of  persons  were  in 
some  places  as  low  as  two  shillings 
and  eight  pence  a  week.  From 
Buckinghamshire  it  was  averred 
that  many  persons  committed 
depredations  and  misdemeanors  to 

£^  into  prison ;  thus  to  preserve 
emselves  fi*om  lingering  starva- 
tioD.  That  many  had  contracted 
disorders  by  eating  the  flesh  of 
animals  that  died  naturally,  and 
other  unhealthy  food  ;  that  their 
health  sufiers  for  want  of  fuel ; 
and  that  when  they  apply  to  the 

Earish  they  are  charged  with  inso- 
tnce,  because  they  cannot  starve 
and  be  contented.  The  repre- 
aentalioD   from    Cambridgesnire 


was,  that  die'  laborers  cast  upon 
the  parish  funds,  congregated  on 
roads,  in  gravel-pits,  with  their 
spirits  broken,  constantly  repining 
at  their  hard  condition,  and  incit- 
ing each  other  to  vicious  courses, 
while  their  employers  are  regard- 
ed as  task-masters,  and  the  ues  of 
i^ttachment  to  the  land  of  their 
birth  became  gradually  torn  asun- 
der. From  Cumberland  that 
the  distress  with  equal  pressure 
weighs  down,  the  landholder  and 
manufacturer,  the  ship-owner  and 
the  miner,  the  employer  and  the 
laborer.  From  the  county  of 
Derby  the  magistrates,  land-hold- 
ers and  clergy  represented  its 
state  as  deplorable.  Rents  re- 
duced and  in  arrear— -tenants 
ruined ;  laborers  unemployed  and 
fanns  thrown  out  of  cuhivation. 
From  Lincoln  a  petition,  signed 
by  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
names  declared  that,  ^  Unless  the 
present  urgent  distress  be  speedi- 
ly relieved  it  must  produce  dis- 
astrous consequences,  hazardous 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  na- 
tion at  large.'  A  petition  from 
the  parish  of  Renham,  in  Suf- 
folk, stated  that  the  poor  rates 
have  been  progressively  increasing 
for  some  years,  and  that  the  peti- 
tioners are  seriously  afraid  that 
sufierings  so  severe,  although  they 
have  been  hitherto  borne  with 
exemplary  patience,  will  end  in 
general  riot  and  confusion.  A 
petition  from  the  freeholders 
farmers  and  others  of  Croydon, 
in  Surrey,  avows  that  the  pe- 
titioners *  can  no  longer  endure  to 
see  their  fellow-countrymen,  who' 
are  Wn  to  the  lot  of  laborers, 
starving  under  their  eyes;  that 
they  shudder  under  the  reflection 
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that  without  some  timely  aid, 
such  will  soon  be  their  lot'  In 
presenting  a  petition  from  Froroe 
in  Somersetshire,  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  said,  M  have 
been  a  witness  to  the  most  afflict- 
ing distress,  and  which  I  could 
not  if  I  would  describe.  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes,  multi- 
tudes who  could  obtain  no  work 
and  were  starving ;  others,  yoked 
together  like  oxen,  drawing  coals 
froih  the  pits  in  the  neighborhood.' 
From  Essex,  from  Norfolk,  from 
Hampshire,  from  Herefordshire, 
in  short  from  every  county  of 
England,  the  same  melancholy 
note  of  desperation  was  re-echoed, 
foreboding  the  disasters  which  af- 
terwards ensued,  while  the  Peers 
and  Commoners  of  Britain  were 
debating  whether  thisconmlicated 
and  universal  scene  of  human 
ftiisery  was  caused  by  an  imper- 
fect system  of  banking,  by  the 
restoration  of  payments  in  gold 
and  silver  in  the  place  of  depre- 
ciated paper,  by  the  improve- 
ments of  machinery,  by  the  redun- 
dancy of  population,  or  by  the 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought 
the  distress  of  the  manufacturers 
was  owing  to  an  excessive  produc- 
tion of  articles  beyond  what  the 
country  could  consume,  or  for- 
eigners purchase.  That  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  machinery 
and  steam  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  labor  had  enabled  the  manu- 
facturer to  dispense  with  hand 
labor,  and  not  only  glutted  tlie 
market  with  goods,  but  deprived 
the  workmen  of  their  employ- 
ment. That  the  manufactures  of 
England  exported  to  foreign 
markets  came  there  into  compe- 


tition with  the  productions  of 
cheap  labor,  and  must  be  govern- 
ed by  their  prices.  There  was 
one  statement  bv  the  Premier 
which  accounts  for  distresses  and 
discontents  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  British  Islands.  He  show- 
ed that  raw  cotton  sold  in  1814 
at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
pound,  and  in  1829  for  sixpence. 
This  fact,  and  not  the  American 
system  or  the  tariff  is  the  parent  of 
the  whole  nullification  doctrines  of 
South  Carolina.  Here  is  a  depreci- 
ation of  four  fifths  of  the  value  of 
the  staple  article  of  agricultural 
produce  in  South  Carolina.  This 
IS  the  magician  which  has  con- 
verted the  definition  of  an  impost 
duty  into  a  tax  upon  exports,  and 
rendered  unconstitutional  the  very 
purpose  for  which  the ConstitutioD 
was  framed  by  the  Convention  of 
1787,  and  adopted  by  the  people. 
But  in  the  operation  of  this  fact 
upon  the  condition  of  the  United 
States,  as  in  that  of  the  national 
debt  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  a 
single  primary  cause  of  all  the 
distresses  which  spread  over  the 
agricultural  and  all  otherjioterests. 
In  Britain  it  is  taxation  to  pay  the 
public  debt.  In  America  it  is 
slavery.  In  countries  where  the 
operative  tillers  of  the  ground 
are  freemen,  depreciation  of  the 
raw  material  for  manufacture 
rather  increases  than  diminishes 
the  amount  of  home  consumptk)n. 
The  laborer  obtains  less  for  the 
article  which  he  produces —  he 
has  more  of  it  for  his  own  |Use. 
But  in  the  tillage  of  the  ground 
where  the  labor  of  the  slave  is  the 
property  of  the  master,  the  slave 
must  be  maintained  at  the  charge 
of  the  master.    Depreciation  of 
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the  product  leaves  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  produce  little  if  at 
all  diminished.  The  slave  him- 
self becomes  an  insupportable 
charge,  and  the  plantation  goes  to 
ruin.  But  as  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion seldom  attribute  their  disas- 
ters to  their  true  causes,  ihey  are 
ever  on  the  search  for  such  as 
flatter  them ;  and  thus  the  planter 
works  himself  up  into  the  faith, 
that  an  impost  upon  iron  in  Ame- 
rica knocks  down  the  price  of  his 
diort  staple  cotton  at  Liverpool, 
and  that  a  road  in  Illinois,  or  a 
canal  at  Louisville,  make  the 
charge  of  maintaining  his  negroes 
consume  four  times  over  all  the 
profits  of  his  plantation,  as  the 
critish  statesman  seeks  for  the 
cause  of  famine  stalking  over  tlie 
land,  in  the  power  of  steam,  the 
multiplication  of  manufacturing 
machinery,  and  the  restoration  of 
cash  payments  by  the  bank. 

After  the  consumption  of  ma- 
ny weeks  in  these  unprofitable 
debates,  the  motions  .for  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  were  rejected  in 
both  houses  by  ministerial  majori- 
ties of  four  or  five  to  one. 

The  administration,  however, 
ioond  it  indispensable  to  propose 
measures  tending  to  relieve  the 
distress  proved  to  be  so  universal 
and  so  severe.  Their  most  essen- 
tial proposal  was  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  upon  beer,  leather  and 
eider.  That  upon  beer  alone 
amounted  to  three  millions  ster- 
ling, a  sum  equal  to  ipore  than 
half  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
United  Sutes;  but  an  alleviation 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Of  the  other  measures  discuss- 
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ed  in  Parliament  during  this  ses- 
sion, the  bill  introduced  by  Mr 
Brougham  for  the  establishment 
of  County  Courts  was  preceded 
by  an  elaborate  and  celebrated 
speech,  but  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  was  postponed  to  another 
session.  Sir  Robert  Peel  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  consolidate  and 
mitigate  the  statutes  of  forgery, 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reduce  this  from  a  capital  crime 
to  ah  offence  punishable  by  trans- 
portation. An  amendment  con- 
formable to  this  principle  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

The  sanguinary  character  of 
the  criminal  law  in  England,  has 
long  been  a  theme  of  just  and  se- 
vere reproach  upon  the  govern- 
ment ot  that  islfind.  There  is  no 
part  of  die  code  of  public  mo- 
rals which  has  been  so  muqh 
improved  within  the  last  century, 
as  that  which  graduates  the  pro- 
portions between  crimes  and  pun- 
ishments. *It  is  a  melancholy 
truth,'  says  Blackstone  in  his 
Commentaries,  ^  that  among  the 
variety  of  actions  which  men  are 
daily  liable  to  commit,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  have  been 
declared  by  act  of  Parliament  to  be 
felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy ; 
or  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy 
of  instant  death.'  This  list  has 
been  since  the  publication  of  the 
Commentaries  much  reduced ;  but 
forgery  has  been  one  of  the  crimes 
which  has  the  longest  withstood 
the  progress  of  reformation.  —  It 
is,  indeed,  a  crime  of  deep  malig- 
nity —  a'crime  of  deliberation  -^ 
a  crime  requiring  (or  its  commit 
sion  ingenuity  and  skill.  Against 
the  commission  of  this  crime,  so 
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ciety  cannot  be  guarded  so  effect- 
ually as  against  many  others ;  —  it 
is  perpetrated  in  secrecy,  screen- 
ing it  from  detection,  and  its  con- 
sequences are  more  extensively 
felt  than  those  of  most  other  out- 
rages upon  the  riehts  of  persons 
or  of  property.  Ueoree  III.  had 
been  educated  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes, 
and  although  in  several  cases  he 
extended  his  royal  mercy  to  cri- 
minals guilty  of  murder,  not  a 
single  instance  occurred  through- 
Out  his  long  reign  of  his  grantmg 
a  pardon  for  foi^ery.  This  rigor 
was  not  stimulated  by  anything  of 
an  unrelenting  propensity  in  bis 
nature ;  but,  by  an  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  the  comparative  atrocious- 
ness  and  danger  of  the  crime.  In 
this  opinion  be  was  sustained  by 
that  of  the  public,  which  is  now 
no  longer  the  same.  This  is  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  the  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  re- 
pealing, as  applicable  to  this  crime, 
the  punishment  of  death. 

The  revolution  b  the  public 
opinion  favorable  to  parliamentary 
reform,  which  had  been  silently 
taking  place  since  the  settlement 
of  the  Catholic  question,  was  so 
far  from  having  penetrated  into 
Parliament,  that  the  reformers 
were  at  this  session  unable  to 
procure  for  Birmingham,  or  any 
other  large  town,  the  franchise 
which  the  boroughofEast  Redford 
had  forfeited,  and  that  after  two 
years  of  discussion,  it  was  only 
extended  into  the  hundred  to 
which  the  borough  belonged.  — 
Far  other  principles  were  soon  to 
prevail. 

In  the  parliamentary  discussions 
npon  the  foreign  affairs  of  Great 


Britain,  the  same  results  were  dis- 
played of  measures  dictated  by 
incongruity  of  political  system  — 
the  point  of  the  political  epigrams 
of  George  Canning.  —  hx  Spain 
he  had  suffered  the  revolutionists 
and  constituon-makers  to  be  put 
down  by  a  French  army,  under 
the  Duke  d'Angoul^me ;  in  Por- 
tugal, he  had  patronized  a  consti- 
tutional government,  and  sent  an 
English  army  to  Lisbon  to  main- 
tain it  —  though,  at  the  same  time, 
the  army  were  under  positive  or> 
ders  to  take  no  part  in  the  internal 
dissensions  of  Portugal.  Don 
Miguel,  who  for  a  conspiracy 
against  his  father's  crown  and  life, 
had  passed  several  years  in  exile 
at  Vienna,  returned  to  lisboo 
under  the  protection  and  patron- 
age of  Great  Britain.  She  was 
a  party  to  the  treaty  by  virtue  of 
which  he  letumed.  —  He  had 
taken  England  oa  his  way  ;  and 
there  had  been  treated  by  the 
British  government  with  the  high- 
est distinction.  He  was  escorted 
to  the  Tagus  by  an  English 
squadron ;  was  received  at  Lidoo 
by  the  English  ambassador ;  swore 
to  the  charter  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  English  government ;  and  was 
protected  in  his  capital  by  English 
troops.  The  constitutional  party 
could  not  doubt  that  they  would 
be  guarantied  against  any  des^ 
of  usurpation  on  his  part ;  yet 
within  a  very  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  be  threw  off  the  mask,  put 
down  the  Charter  and  the  Cortes, 
and  instead  of  the  r^ency  to  which 
be  had  been  sworn,  ascended  the 
throne  as  of  his  own  right; 
convoked  an  assembly  of  his  own 
partisans,  proclaimed  fab  absolute 
right  to  the  crown,  and  reij 
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as  legitimate  a  tyrant  as  any 
one  of  his  brethren  in  Europe. 
-—  To  all  this  the  cold-blooaed 
policy  of  Mr  Canning  manifest- 
ed a  perfect  indifference.  The 
counter-revolution  was  in  truth  ef- 
fected with  the  countenance  of  the 
British  army.  Don  Miguel  was 
not  formally  acknowledged  as  king 
of  Portugal ;  but  his  blockades 
were  recognised  as  legal,  and  the 
fugitives  from  the  proscriptions  of 
the  usurper  were  treated  by  the 
British  government  with  etrery 
possible  indignity. 

Tbeir  policy  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece  was  equally  self- 
ish, contracted,  and  absurd.  In 
the  communities  of  civilized  chris- 
tian nations,  no  truly  great  states- 
(oan  can  adopt,  without  pernicious 
consequences  and  gross  injustice, 
the  principle  of  adapting  all  his 
measures  to  the  exclu^ve  benefit 
and  advantage  of  his  own  country. 
This  was  the  elementary  error  of 
Mr  Canning  and  of  Mr  Huskisson, 
bis  ablest  associate.  One  of  the 
greatest  blessings  ta  mankind  de- 
rived from  the  substitution  of  the 
Christian  for  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion, was  the  extension  by  Chris- 
tianity to  all  mankind  of  the  bless- 
ings conferred  by  the  Mosaic  la w^to 
one  peculiar  people.  The  char- 
acteristic of  the  Hebrew  Law  was 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the 
favor  of  heaven  by  one  family  of 
men,  and  to  such  a  perversion  of 
excess  had  this  principle  been 
carried  about  the  time  when  all 
the  avenues  of  divine  beneficence 
had  been  opened  to  the  Gentiles 
by  the  Gospel,  that  the  great  Ro- 
man moral  satirist  of  the  age  de- 
clares, that  a  Jew  in  his  time 
would  not  show  an  inquiring  tra- 


veller Us  way,  or  help  him  to  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  unless  he  was 
circumcised. 

Non  monttrare  ▼!«■  eadem  niii  ncra  eoleall  i 
^a■MUaln  ad  foaum  ■oio«  daduccra  TariKM. 

Juvenal  Sat.  14.  r.  103. 

It  was  by  the  same  t^ontractioo 
of  elementary  principle  that  Mr 
Canning  proclaimed  the  object  of 
his  ambition  to  be  the  acquisition - 
of  the  renown  of  being  a  British 
statesman,  and  that  Mr  Huskisson 
repeatedly  avowed  in  parliament 
the  object  of  his  policy  to  consist 
in  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  counteracting 
that  of  her  commercial  rivals* 
For  the  personal  popularity  of  the 
minister  at  home  this  system  may 
be  more  effective  than  one  of  more 
liberal  expansion ;  but  it  will  al- 
ways lead  to  injustice,  and  often 
to  defeat  and  disappointment* 
Thus  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  a^ 
in  those  of  Portugal,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  like  Mr  Canning  and 
Mr  Huskisson,  must  be  nothing 
but  a  British  statesman.  The 
result  of  which  in  Portugal  was 
as  we  have  seen.  What  was  it  in 
Greece  ?  The  attempt  to  impose 
upon  a  people  who  had  passed 
through  a  furnace  more  fiety  than 
that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  estab- 
lish their  freedom,  a  king  igno- 
rant of  their  language,  a  heretic  to 
their  religion,  a  total  stranger  to 
their  country,  never  having  shared 
inr  their  afflictions,  never  having 
rendered  them  an  hour  of  service, 
—  a  king  from  the  principality  of 
Saxe  Coburg  in  Germany  to  rule 
over  the  inhabitants  upon  the  field 
of  Marathon,  and  perchance  to 
defend  again  the  passes  of  Thermo- 
pylae ;  -»  and  this  king  was  to  be 
thus  imposed  upon    this  people 
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because  he  had  been  tlie  husband 
of  the  princess  Charlotte,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  British  treasury  a 
pension  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a  year.  There  was  noth- 
ing, absolutely  nothing  else  in  the 
character  or  circumstances  of  the 
Prince  to  recommend  him  to  the 
Greek  nation  for  their  soverign. 

Under  the  same  impulse  to 
signalize  himself  as  a  British 
statesman,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  had  denominated  the 
victory  at  Navarino  an  untoward 
event  when  the  battle  for  Greece 
was  fought  —  when  by  their  own 
unparelleled  exertions,  sufferings 
ana  sacrifices,  aided  by  the  victo- 
ries and  subsidies  of  Russia,  and 
dven  by  the  ostensible  demonstra- 
tions of  a  French  army  upon  their 
territories,  they  had  wrought  out 
their  salvation,  and  had  their  in- 
dependence secured  by  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople  —  interposed  to 
curtail  the  dimensions  of  the 
Greek  territories  by  excluding 
from  them  the  island  of  Candia, 
and  by  narrowing  to  its  smallest 
extent  their  northern  boundary 
line.  The  Prince  of  Coburg  him- 
self hsidfincLlIy  the  good  sense  to 
perceive  that  he  was  not  the  per- 
son suited  to  be  king  of  Greece, 
and  he  would  have  saved  himself 
some  mortification,  to  say  nothing 
worse,  if  he  had  availed  himself 
of  that  discovery  to  inquire  more 
critical^  into  his  qualifications  for 
king  ot  Belgium,  to  which  the 
British  statesmen  have  at  last 
promoted  him. 

In  the  midst  of  this  session  of 
Parliament,  and  while  they  were 
wasting  much  time,  in  debates 
upon  all  these  subjects,  at  three 
o  clock  in  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day the  26th  of  June,  died,  the 


King,  George  the  Fourth,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign. »  As  Re- 
gent however  he  had  been  for 
a  nearly  equal  period  of  time,  the 
executive  head  of  the  kingdom, 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  Brit- 
ish Islands  has  there  been  a  time 
when  their  people  were  more 
prosperous  as  the  world  estimates 
prosperity :  never  a  time  when 
their  Government  performed  so 
commanding  a  part  in  the  affiiirsof 
Europe ;  and  never  a  time  when 
the  personal  character  and  ac- 
tive operation  of  their  king  were 
so  absolute  and  unqualified  a  nul- 
lity, as  while  the  whole  political 
movement  of  the  nation  was  pro- 
pelled and  directed  by  his  sign- 
manual.  His  health  had  been  de- 
clining from  the  beginnmg  of  the 
year.  About  the  15th  of  April  the 
first  of  a  series  of  bulletins  was 
issued,  announcing  that  he  had  suf- 
fered a  bilious  attack  with  an  em- 
barrassment in  breathing.  About 
the  middle  of  May  he  became 
unable  to  afiix  his  signature  to 
the  public  papers,  and  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  appointing 
a  Commission  to  affix  it  by  stamp 
to  all  acts  requiring  the  signman- 
ual.  Had  such  an  act  passed  on 
his  first  accession  to  the  royal  au- 
thority, the  history  of  England, 
save  in  that  single  incident,  would 
have  been  precisely  what  it  is. 
His  disorder  continued  to  increase 
in  aggravation  till  a  violent  cough 
with  expectoration  supervened. 
The  day  before  his  decease  it  oc- 
casioned the  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel,  which  brought  the  scene 
to  a  close.  His  primary  disease 
was  an  ossification  of  the  vessels  of 
the  heart,  complicated  at  last  with 
a  dropsy.  It  was  attended  for  some 
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time  with  agODizing  pain,  which 
he  bore  with  exemplary  patience. 
In  the   question   between  the 
hereditary  and  the  elective  prin- 
ciple for  determining  the  person 
to  be  invested  with  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  powerful  na- 
tions, which  had  heretofore   di- 
vided the   opinions  of  mankind, 
but  which  has  been  in  constant 
issue  since  the    declaration    of 
American  independence,  the  per- 
sonal and  individual  characters  of 
the  men  who  by  the  operation  of 
the  two  systems,  have  respective- 
ly been  brought  upon  the  scene 
of  action,  have  had  a  great  though 
silent  and  slowly  self-unfolding  ef- 
fect upon  the  still   uncompleted 
verdict  of  mankind.    The  result  of 
the  hereditary    principle   acting 
upon  the  manners  and  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  age,  is  to  place  up- 
on the  throne  men  of  vicious  hab- 
its, of  corrupted  morals,  of  cold 
hearts,  of  frivolous  tastes,  of  lux- 
urious and  effeminate  Uves ;  and 
of  insignificant  characters.     Such 
was  preeminently  the  character  of 
George  the  Fourth.   He  was  born 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  the 
British  realms.     The  fourth  king 
but  of  the  fifth  generation  in  the 
Hanoverian   dynasty.     His  first 
JMid  second  .progenitor   of   that 
family  upon  whom  the  crown  im- 
perial of  the  realm  had  been  set- 
tled on  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
Stuarts,  were  natives  of  Germany, 
had  received  a  German  education, 
^d  were  imbued -with  the  arbitra- 
ry principles  of  feudal  sovereign- 
^i  chastised  and  controled  by  the 
gleams  of  purer  light  elicited  from 
thj  collisions  which  had  raised 
thMototlie  throne.    They  had 
supplanted    the  rightful  heirs  of 
37* 


hereditary  descent,  by  a  revolu- 
tion founded  on  a  departure  from 
that  principle.  Bred  themselves 
in  the  rankest  hot  bed  of  feudali- 
ty, but  foreigners  to  the  British 
Islands  by  birth,  speaking  scarce* 
ly  at  all  their  language,  aliens  to 
their  manners  and  endowed  with 
no  faculties,  such  as  command 
the  veneration  or  win  upon  the 
affections  of  men,  with  contested 
titles  to  the  crown  and  the  hered- 
itary principle  of  right  incontesta- 
bly  with  their  antagonist,  they 
were  necessarily  compelled  to 
rely  upon  the  principle  of  liberty 
for  their  support  in  tne  elevation 
to  which  it  had  raised  them,  and- 
to  vest  their  confidence  exclusive- 
ly in  that  portion  of  the  states- 
men and  people  of  Britain,  by 
whose  principles  and  assistance 
the  sceptre  had  been  transferred 
to  them. 

But  at  the  accession  of  George 
the  Third,  seventy  years  after  the 
revolution  which  had  displaced 
the  Stuarts,  their  hopes  if  not 
their  pretensions  were  extinguish- 
ed. The  old  hereditary  princi- 
ple had  resumed  its  sway  and  the 
son  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  whom  George  the  Second 
his  father  had  survived,  though 
born  in  England  and  in  a  life  of 
four  score  years  never  out  of  the 
Island  had  a  German  princess  for 
his  mother,  the  sum  of  whose  po-, 
litical  instructions  to  him  was 
*  Georgeybe  King*^  Though  in 
his  first  speech  to  Parliament  he 
had  the  sagacity  to  declare  that 
he  gloried  m  bemg  a  Briton  bom  ; 
this  was  a  mere  flourish,  to  claim 
•a  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people  which  his  ancestors  and 
pre  ecessors  of  his  family  had  n  , 
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Eossessed.     From  the  outset  of 
is  reign  tbe   principles  of  the 
Revolution  were  discountenanced; 
his  favors  were  chiefly  shared  by 
Scottish  Jacobitesand  Tories,  and 
the  spirit  of   freedom  was  out- 
raged by  tbe  attempt  to  introduce 
taxation  by  Act  of  rarliament  into 
the  North   American    Colonies. 
The  abortion  of  this  ef&rt,  and 
the  involvement  of  the  nation  in 
unextinguishabledebt  in  the  strug- 
gle to   accomplish    its    purpose, 
constitute  one  half  the  history  of 
his  reign  of  half  a  century.     The 
other  half  was  a  struggle  equally 
desperate    against    the    French 
Revolution,  and  against  the  pro- 
gress of  liberal  principles  through- 
out the  world.     It  was  reserved 
to  be  the  fortune  of  his  son  and 
successor,  to  enjoy  the  apparent 
credit  of  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject.    His  regency  was   signal- 
ized by  the  triumph  of  the  Euro- 
pean Alliance,  as  it    seemed  to 
themselves  and  to  the  world,  over 
the  long  agony  of  the    French 
Revolution.     How  fallacious  and 
shortlived  that  triumph  was  des- 
tined to  be,  George  the  Fourth  did 
not  live  fully  to  realize ;  but  in 
the  achievement  of  the  triumph 
he  had  as  little  personal  agency 
as  in  the  reverse    which  hap- 
pened so  soon  after  his  remains 
were  consigned  to  the  tomb.     In 
the  days  of  Edward  the  Third,  his 
son  when  Prince  of  Wales  was 
the  first  warrior  of  the  age.    Ed- 
ucation to  the  art  of  war  was  the 
discipline  of  youth    for   British 
princes,  down  even  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of   Hanover. 
James  the  Second,   William  the ' 
Third,  George  the  First  and  Se- 
cond, had  all  been  military  chief- 


tains personally  exposed  to  tbe 
dangers  of  the  field  or  of  tbe  deck  ; 
but  in  the  space  of  seventy  years 
from  the  accession  of  George  the 
Third  to  the  demise  of  George  the 
Fourth,  although  their  country 
was  during  more  than  half  that 
period,  involved  in  the  most  for- 
midable and  bloody  wars,  and  the 
country  over  which  they  ruled 
contending  for  her  very  existence, 
neither  of  them  ever  heard  the 
whistling  of  a  musket  ball  upon  the 
field.  Even  at  the  time  when  the 
cannon  ball  which  brought  Mo- 
reau  to  the  earth,  by  the  mere 
chances  of  the  day,  might  have 
struck  instead  of  him  tbe  imperial 
head  of  Alexander,  then  at  his 
side,  even  when  Francis  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  were  upon  the  tented  Geld, 
contending  with  Napoleon  and  all 
bis  legions,  George  the  Fourth, 
who  had  sent  thousands  and  teas 
of  thousands  of  his  gallant  country- 
men, to  mingle  in  the  strife  of 
battle,  and  to  die  for  their  king 
and  country,  was  himself  reclin- 
ing upon  beds  of  down,  and  gorg- 
ing upon  the  marrow  of  the  land 
in  his  pavilion  at  Brighton,  or  if 
the  thought  of  martial  gbry  ever 
entered  his  soul,  it  never  stimula- 
ted him  beyond  the  achievement 
of  devising  embroidery  for  the 
uniform  of  his  guards. 

There  were  virtues  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  George  the  Third ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  his  weaknesses 
and  all  his  errors  they  have  em- 
balmed his  memory.  He  was 
honest;  which  in  the  dajrs  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Hamlet,  as  ike 
world  wentj  was  to  be  one  man 
in  ted  thousand.  In  the  days  of 
George  the  Third  the  proportion 
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had  not  much  varied.  He  was 
sincere,  lie  was  religious  with- 
out superstition,  without  fanati- 
cism —  a  virtue  of  the  6rst  order 
in  every  station  of  human  life, 
of  transcendent  excellence  in  a 
king,  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  him 
constantly  in  mind,  that  however 
uncontrolable  his  actions  may  be 
upon  earth  there  is  a  tribunal  be- 
fore which  he  will  one  day  be 
'  called  to  answer  for  them  with 
tremendous  responsibility.  There 
were  none  of  these  barriers  to 
vice  in  the  soul  of  his  eldest  son. 

*  The  kiog-becoming  graces, 
Ab  justice  yVerity ,  temperance,8tableDess> 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
He  had  no  relish  of  them.' 

He  was  not  honest — he  was  false ; 
false  to  man — as  Charles  Fox  and 
Sheridan  could  testify  to  the.  last 
hour  of  their  lives — false  to  wo- 
man—  as  his  secret  and  his  public, 
his  Catholic  and  his  Protestant 
wife,  and  many  a  forsaken  mis- 
tress, from  Mrs  Robinson  to  Lady 
Jersey,  could  testify.  False  to 
his  country,  to  whom  he  gave  in 
her  Parliament  through  Charles 
Fox,  the  solemn  pledge  of  his  hon- 
or that  he  was  not  married  to 
Mrs  Fitzherbert.  —  The  private 
life  of  Geoi^e  the  Third  was  irre- 
proachable. The  example  of  so- 
cial and  domestic  life  set  by  him 
and  his  queen  had  a  great  and 
salutary  influence  upon  the  morals 
of  the  land.  What  Briton  can 
ever  look  without  a  blush,  at  the 
example  of  private  life  set  by 
Greoi^e  the  Fourth  ?  His  heart  was 
radically  bad ;  no  education  could 
have  made  it  good ;  as  no  original 
native  purity  could  have  preserved 
itself  from  the  pollutions  of  such 


an     education    as    he  had  re- 
ceived. 

He  was  born  on  the  12tb  of 
August,  1762,  the  anniversary  of 
the  accession  of  his  family  to  the 
British  thi-one.  When  four  days 
old  he  was  created  by  letters 
patent  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl 
of  Chester ;  on  the  18th  of  August 
he  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
George  Augustus  Frederick : 
when  three  years  old,  was  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  garter, 
and  received  from  the  society  of 
Ancient  Britons  a  formal  address, 
which  he  answered,  probably  with 
about  as 'much  expense  of  bis  own 
intellect  as  he  ever  afterwards  be- 
stowed upon  his  people.  At 
four  years  of  age,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Captain  General  of  the  Artille- 
ry Company  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, a  post  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  and  in  which  the  military 
renowa  which  he  acquired  was 
not  inferior  to  that  ol  the  train- 
band captain  in  the  same  service, 
immortalized  in  the  verses  of 
Cowper.  In  1771,  Lord  Hol- 
dernesswas  appointed  governor 
to  him  and  his  next  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  Dr  Markham, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  Dr  Cyril  Jackson,  their  pre- 
ceptors. Five  years  afterwards 
tliese  officers  were  exchanged  for 
the  Duke  of  Montague  and  Bish- 
op Hurd.  Under  the  guidance 
and  tuition  of  these  respectable 
persons,  he  was  kept  totally  se- 
cluded from  the  world,  confined 
to  a  rigorous  course  of  studv,  till 
he  became  an  accomplfsnea  clas- 
sical scholar,  well  versed  in  the 
Latin  language,  with  a  sufficient 
smattering  of  Greek  and  familiar 
with  the  modem  French,  German, 
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and  Italian.  His  instructioo  in 
natural  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy was  adapted  to  the  prevailing 
standard  of  the  time,  and  he  ac- 
quired a  gentlemanly  taste  for 
literature,  and  a  fashionable  relish 
for  the  fine  arts,  especially  for 
Painting  and  Music* 

These  are  all  elegant,  and  may 
be  made  eminently  useful  accom- 
plishments. In  him  they  were 
set  off  by  others,  more  superficial, 
but  more  dazzling  to  the  superfi- 
cial observers  of  mankind.  In 
person  he  was  remarkably 
handsome.  In  manners,  grace- 
ful and  fascinating.  With  all 
the  internal  hardness  he  had 
the  external  polish  of  marble. 
But  with  all  this  care  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  surface  he  was  educa- 
ted for  sensual  enjoyments  and 
not  for  toilsome  ieiction.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  state,  but  among  his 
studies  we  hear  nothing  of  moral 
philosophy,  nothing  of  the  school 
of  ethics  to  which  he  was  formed. 
At  the  age  of  twentyone  he  was 
admitted  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
In  the  tlieory  of  the  British  con- 
sutution,  the  peers  of  the  realm 
su'e  the  hereditary  counsellors  of 
the  king,  and  form,  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  This  theory  neces- 
sarily supposes  that  the  individuals 
thus  honored  by  their  birth,  shall 
receive  education  suitable  to  the 
stations  which  they  are  thus  privi- 
leged to  occupy. — That  they 
shall  be  instructed  in  the  elements 
of  political  science,  and  made 
acquainted  with  the  wants  and 
interests  of  their  country,  —  fa- 
vored by  the  confidence  of  that 
country  m  advance^—- placed  in 


a  post  of  honor  and  of  power,— 
free  from  all  dependence  either 
upon  the  crown  or  upon  the  peo- 
ple;—  a  duty  of    the  sternest 
obligations  rests  upon  them  to  qua- 
lify  themselves  for  the  high   and 
responsible    trust  committed  to 
their  charge,  —  a  trust  embracing 
all  the  transcendent  powers    of 
government,   legislative,  iudicial, 
and  executive.    These  obligatioos 
weigh  with  accumulated  gravity 
upon  the  heir    apparent   to  the 
throne,  to  whom  his  appropriate 
functions,  as  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
should  be  the  most  effective  prac- 
tical  school  to  fit  him   for  the 
higher  and   all-embracing  duties 
of  the  kingly  crown,  to  which,  in 
course  of  nature,   he   is  to    be 
called.     This  theory  is   founded 
upon   a    superficial  observauoo, 
and  a  too  generous  estimate  of 
human  nature.     The  experience 
of  all  ages  shows  tliat  the  proper- 
ty of  all  independent    hereditary 
power  is  to  degenerate  either  into 
morbid  energy,  or  more  frequent- 
I)  into  torbid  inaction.  The  spark 
of  ethereal  flame  imparted  by  the 
divine  intelligence  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  race  for  pur- 
poses wise  and  good,  but  inscru- 
table to  us,  communicated  in  por- 
tions so  unequal  that  in  its  extremes 
on  the  one  handit  is  scarcely  dis- 
cernible from  the  mere   animal 
brute  creation^  while  on  the  other 
it  raises  man  to  a  standard  little 
lower  than  the   angels.     In  this, 
as  in  the  other  phenomena  of 
mind  and   matter,   we  perceive 
that  the  creative  power  acts  by 
general  laws ;  but  the  limited  ca- 
pacity of  man  b  unable  to  dis- 
cover by  what  laws  this  distribu- 
tion so  unequal  is  made.    We 
only  know  that  it  is  independent 
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of  all  liuman  agency  and  control ; 
and  that  it  is  not  transmissible  by 
descent.  Genius,  the  attribute 
which  of  all  others  most  approx- 
imates the  human  to  the  divine 
nature,  to  human  observation  ap- 
pears to  be  the  gift  of  chance*  — 
It  strikes,  like  the  bolt  of  heaven, 
where  it  listeth.  —  It  enters  at 
once  the  British  House  of  Peers, 
and  the  hovel  of  a  Scottish  pea- 
sant, to  transform  the  ploughman 
and  the  peer  into  the  two  most 
splendid  poets  of  the  age ;  but 
not  a  particle  of  that  flame,  which 
ID  them  is  destined  to  illuminate 
or  to  consume,  shall  descend  on 
one  individual  of  their  posterity. 
The  son  of  king  Edward  III., 
when  Prince  of  Wales^  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  warriors 
that  his  native  island  had  produ- 
ced.— The  sonof  George  III.,  in- 
vested with  the  same  dignity,  was 
a  mere  gaudy  trifler  and  fashion- 
able rake  —  a  Bond-street  loun- 
ger in  pall-mall,  and  a  nerveless 
sybarite  at  Brighton.  During  the 
middle  ages  of  Europe,  France 
was  afflicted  by  a  succession  of 
monarchs,  known  in  history  under 
the  denomination  of  the  do-noth" 
ing  kings  —  Le$  Rot  Faintans. 
— This  epithet  would  be  perfectly 
characteristic  of  the  life  and  reign 
of  George  IV. — From  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  his  youth 
was  marked  only  by  the  most 
unbridled  licentiousness  and  ex- 
travagance.-— From  thef  time 
when  he  came  of  age,  he  receiv- 
ed a  grant  from  Parliament  of 
sixty  thousand  [^unds  sterling  for 
ontfil»,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
a  year  as  income;  his  friends, 
that  is  to  say,  his  parasites,  affect- 
ed to  consider  this  establishment 


as  mean  and  niggardly,  demanded 
for  him  double  that  amount  of 
income,  and  stimulated  him  to 
resentment  against  the  king  his 
father  for  refusing  to  countenance 
this  claim  of  boundless  profusion. 
—  He  connected  himself  in  inti- 
macy with  the  leaders  of  opposi-* 
tion  to  the  administration,  who 
ultimately  found  in  his  treachery 
to  themselves,  and  his  desertion 
of  their  cause,  the  reward  of  their 
attachment  to  him,  and  of  their 
subserviency  to  his  profligate  ha- 
bits of  life.  —  Handsome  in  per- 
son, graceful  in  deporfment,  fas- 
cinating in  manners,  and  profuse 
in  expenses,  he  was  called  the 
most  accomplished  gentleman  in 
Europe,  because  he  had  been 
duly  drilled  by  the  dancing,  fenc- 
ing and  riding  masters,  and  as 
ministering  to  sensual  enjoyment 
had  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  ele- 
gant arts  of  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  architecture ;  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  lively  wit,  his 
education  and  habits  gave  it  the 
direction  of  satirical  severity,  and 
he  indulged  it  in  cutting  sarcasms 
and  coarse  jokes  upon  his  menials 
and  dependants,  trom  whom  he 
could  be  in  no  danger  of  retort 
This  sparkling  vivacity,  with  the 
splendor  of  his  entertainments, 
the  magnificence  of  his  palace, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  equipages, 
and  the  wasteful  riot  of  his  ex- 
penditures, gave  for  years  a  daz- 
zling gloss  to  his  reputation,  which 
to  the  vulgar  observation  of  his 
countrymen,  passed  for  indications 
of  an  accomplished  prince.  As 
if  to  set  at  defiance  the  moral  de- 
cency of  his  father's  court,  he 
commenced  his  career  with  giving 
affected  publicity  to  his  licentious 
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connexion  with  a  married  woman 
wbomhe  had  aeduced,  with  whom 
he  paraded  about  the  streets  of 
London  in  an  open  Phaeton,  and 
whom,  two  years  after,  he  desert- 
ed, and  sumred  to  die  b  shame, 
wretchedness  and  want* 

His  next  irregular  and  unlawful 
connexion  was  with  Mrs  Fitzher- 
bert,  an  Irish  widow,  then  ten 
years  older  than  himself.  —  A 
connexion  sanctioned  by  the  forms 
of  marriage,  and  in  which  the  di- 
vine law  was  complied  with  by  a 
double  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  Mrs  Fitzherbert  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  British 
subject,  with  whom  a  marriage 
by  the  heir  apparent  was  prohibi- 
ted by  at  least  two  acts  of  Par- 
liament. By  one  of  them,  the 
marriage  was  absolutely  null  and 
void —  by  the  other,  the  Prince 
had  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  his 
right  of  succession  to  the  crown, 
which  the  lady  well  knew:  so 
that  of  the  subsequent  treachery 
or  dereliction  of  her  royal  lover 
she  could  have  less  cause  to  com- 
plain than  if  their  union  had  been 
disavowed  by  religion  as  well  as 
by  human  laws.  She  is  yet  liv- 
ing at  the  age  of  little  less  than 
four  score,  and  if  her  influence 
over  the  mind  and  conduct  of  her 
paramour  was  in  nothing  more  ex- 
ceptionable than  in  preparing  his 
conscience  for  giving  his  royal 
assent  to  the  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion bill,  she  cannot,  at  least,  be 
chargeable  with  having  abused  it 
for  evil  purposes.  That  she  was 
instrumental  in  eflfecting  a  re- 
conciliation of  courtesy  between 
him  and  the  last  relicts  of  the 
Stuart  pretenders,  and  with  the 
Roman    Pontiff,  has  been   ru- 


mored, but  without  formal  au- 
thentication. 

However  this  might  be,  the 
influence  of  Mrs  Fitzherbert  was 
never  efiective,  and  probably  ne- 
ver exerted  to  reclaim  him  from 
his  habits  of  extravagance  and 
dissipation,  aggravated  by  the  ru- 
inous vice  of  gaming. .  By  this 
his  afl&irs  soon  became  so  much 
involved  in  debt  and  disorder  that 
he  was  reduced  to  the  humiliation 
of  applying  to  his  father  for  relief 
from  his  embarrassments,  and 
sufiered  fifom  him  the  mortifica- 
tion of  a  refusal.  Then  for  the 
purpose  of  shaming  his  father 
into  compliance,  he  made  a  the- 
atrical display  of  self-sacrifice, 
broke  up  his  establishment,  sold 
his  race  horses,  surrendered  four 
fifths  of  his  income  for  the  gradual 
liquidation  of  his  debts,  and  did 
penance  upon  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling -a  year.  By  the  baseness 
of  these  devices  to  bring  upon  his 
father  the  obloquy  of  miserly 
meanness  towards  bis  son,  be 
alienated  the  affections  of  the 
king,  till  he  discarded  him  from 
all  intercourse  with  him  public  or 
private.  Soon  growing  weanr  of 
bis  own  performance  in  this  farce 
of  penury  and  persecution,  he 
transferred  his  application  for 
relief  from  the  king  to  Parlia- 
ment, from  whom  he  obtained  a 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to 
repair  bis  palace,  on  a  condition 
of  amendment  and  future  econo- 
my, to  which  he  assented  only  to 
afibrd  another  proof  how  utterly 
regardless  of  his  word  he  was. 

it  was  in  the  debate  upon  this 
act,  that  the  fact  cf  his  secret 
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marriage  vnth  Mrs  Fit2herbert  gered  tbe  confidence  of  the  nation 
was  solemnly  denied  and  treated  in  his  personal  dispositions,  that 
as  an  infamous  calumny  by  Mr  Mr  Pitt  found  it  necessary  to 
Fox  in  the  confidence  of  his  reli-  provide  by  law,  that  the  re- 
ance  upon  tbe  word  of  honor  of  gency  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
tbe  beir  apparent  secretly  pledged,  separated'  from  the  custody  of  the 
Mr  Fox  afterwards  discovered  king's  person,  from  tbe  disposal  of 
that  in  this  transaction  his  royal  his  property,  from  the  manage- 
highness  had  made  him  at  once  ment  of  his  household,  and  even 
his  instrument  and  his  dupe,  for  from  the  exercise  of  some  of  the 
which,  it  is  said,  he  never  forgave  highest  powers  of  the  royal  pre- 
him.  rogative,  particularly  in  the  crea- 
Not  long  afterwards  appeared  tion  of  Peers.  The  r.egency, 
the  first  decisive  indications  of  thus  manacled,  the  prince  had 
the  malady,  which  afflicted  the  been  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
last  years  of  the  king's  life.  Its  senting  to  accept,  though  not  with- 
access  then  was  temporary,  but  out  ungracious  complaints  at  the 
brought  on  tbe  necessary  discus-  distrust  which  he  had  deserved, 
sion  in  Parliament  of  the  estab'*  and  the  restraints  to  which  he  was 
lishment  of  a  regency.  An  act  obliged  to  submit, 
of  Parliament  for  this  purpose.  The  king,  however,  recovered, 
vesting  the  regency  in  the  prince  and  the  French  revolution  which 
of  Wales,  but  under  considerable  soon  followed,  while  it  broke  up 
restrictions  upon  the  exercise  by  into  fragments  the  opposition  to 
the  regent  of  the  royal  power,  MrPitt's  administration,  dissolved 
was  presented  by  the  minister,  also  the  prince's  connexion  with 
adoptedby  the  House  of  Cora-  them. —  He  had  the  sagacity  to 
mons,  and  had  reached  its  last  perceive  that  a  revolution,  which 
stages  in  tbe  House  of  Peers,  then  announced  itself  ds  founded 
when  all  further  proceedings  on  upon  tbe  principle  of  Subverting 
the  subject  were  superseded  by  all  royal  govemm^b,  held  forth 
the  recovery  of  the  king.  The  banners  under  which  a  prince  of 
agitation  of  the  questk>n  to  which  Wales,  and  heir  apparent  of  £ng- 
this  occasion  gave  rise,  produced  land,  could  not  conveniently  serve 
Ettle  less  than  a  convulsion  and  in  1792,  he  made  a  speech 
throughout  tbe  kingdom.  The  in  the  House  of  Lords  against 
dissolute  and  unprincipled  habits  the  doctrines  then  adopted  by  his 
and  conduct  of  the  prince,  his  old  fiiends  the  new  Whigs,  of 
connexions  with  the  leaders  of  tbe  whom  he  thus  took  leave,  and 
opposition  to  the  administration,  henceforward  voted  with  the  min- 
whose  private  morals  were  scarce-  istry. 

lylesB  exceptionable  than  those  The  prince  of  Wales,  without 

of  the  prince  himself,  and  the  very  profound  penetration,  might 

disseneidos  between  him  and  his  have  discovered  that  a  reforma- 

fathef  which  had  prevailed  im-  tion  of  his  own  manners,  and  the 

mediately  before  tbe  occurrence  devotion  of  his  faculties  to  the 

of  tbe  king's  disease^  had  so  stag-  service  of  his  country,  would  have 
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aflforded  a  stronger  argument 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  repub- 
lican revolutionists  than  his  seces- 
sion from  the  standard  of  the^ 
Whigs  in  Parliament.  But  he' 
made  no  discovery  which  could 
reclaim  him  from  hi?  vices.  —  A 
veqr  few  years  again  involved  him 
in  debt  inextricable,  and  after 
failing  in  an  attempt  to  negotiate 
a  loan  in  Holland,  he  at  last  bar- 
gained liimself  awav  by  a  marriage 
with  his  cousin,  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  upon  condition 
that  his  debts  should  be  paid,  and 
a  larger  provision  should  be  made 
for  his  household  establishment. 
A  parliamentary  grant  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  was  made 
for  the  first  of  these  objects  and 
an  annuity  of  one  hundred  and 
twentvfive  thousand  pounds  a 
year  for  the  last,  besides  a  hand- 
some outfit.  The  marriage  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  April,  1795, 
and  on  the  next  day  he  deserted 
his  conjugal  duties  forever,  treat- 
ed his  wife  with  constant  and 
gross  indignity,  compelled  her  to 
live  in  a  separate  establishment, 
harassed  her  with  delicate  inves- 
tigations of  her  own  conduct, 
drove  her  into  a  wandering  exile 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
denied  her  upon  his  own  accession 
to  the  throne  the  right  of  re- 
cognition as  his  Queen,  and  final- 
ly aimed  at  once  at  her  honor 
and  her  life  by  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  before  the  House  of 
jPeers,  for  adultery  with  an  ob- 
scure Italian  by  the  jazme  of  Ber- 
gami.  Of  this  charge  she  was 
acquitted,  and  immediately  after 
died  of  a  broken  heart. 

In  1810,  the  last  and  incurable 


return  of  bis  father's  disease,  re- 
vived the  necessity  for  a  regency, 
which  was  conferred  upon  bim 
under  the  restrictions  contempb- 
ted  twentytwo  years  before  by 
Mr  Pitt,  some  of  which  were, 
however,  afterwards  removed.  — 
The  custody  of  the  king's  person 
remaining,  until  his  death  in  1 820, 
in  the  queen,  and  a  committee  of 
Privy-counsellors  and  Peers. 

Ascending  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  little  less  than  three  score, 
the  reign  of  Geoi^e  IV.  could  not 
in  the  course  of  nature  be  k>og. 
—  Its  duration  was  of  about  tea 
years  :  for  liis  constitution,  nata- 
rally  surong  and  vigorous,  though 
impaired  by  the  vicious  excesses 
of  a  licentious  life,  yet  lasted 
nearly  out  the  average  term  of 
years  allotted  to  man.  His  days 
\vere  nearly  three  score  years  and 
ten  ;  and  so  completely  will  he 
stand  before  the  tribunal  of  pos- 
terity as  a  do-nothing  ikjng,  that 
were  his  existence  blotted  out  of 
the  history  of  England,  there  is 
not  a  solitary  law  or  institution,  or 
word  or  deed  worthy  of  preser- 
vation, which  would  pass  into  ob- 
livion with  him. 

His  next  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  having  died  before  him,  he 
was  immediately  succeeded  upoo 
the  throne  by  the  third  son  of 
George  III.,  William  Henry, 
Duke  of  Clarence.  It  was  re- 
marked by  a  philosophical  Roman 
historian,  that  of  thirteen  Roman 
Emperors  who  had  reigned  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  one  only 
had  improved  his  reputatkw  by 
the  exercise  of  supreme  power. 
To  judge  of  the  character  of 
King  William  IV.  at  this  time, 
would  be  obviously  rash  and  pre- 
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mature,  but  thus  far  he  appears 
entitled  to  the  coaimendatkm 
bestowed  by  Tacitus  upon  Ves- 
pasian* His  reputation  as  a 
Prince  of  the  blood  rojal  of  Eng- 
land was  not  enviable*  — -  He  had 
indeed,  from  early  youth  been 
destined  in  active  life  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  on  the  thea- 
tre of  her  renown,  and  of  her 
power.  He  had  risen  in  regular 
gradation  from  the  ranks  of  a 
midshipman  and  lieutenant  in  her 
navy;  and  before  the  age  of  man- 
hood, had  breasted  the  battle  and 
the  breeze  during  the  American 
revolutionary  war.  But  there  his 
services  had  ceased.  When  the 
age  of  manhood  came,  he  had 
retired  from  its  useful  and  honor- 
able toils*  When  he  became 
Duke  of  Clarence,  with  a  par- 
liamentary establishment  of  six- 
teen thousand  pounds  sterling  a 
year,  he  slunk  away  from  his 
proper  stand,  the  quarter  deck  of 
a  man  of  war,  to  the  inglorious 
retirement  of  Bushy  Park,  where 
living  in  shameless  notoriety  with 
an  accomplished  actress  of  the 
stage,  and  after  making  her  the 
mother  of  a  spurious  breed  of 
children  now  mingling  their  mon- 
grel bk>od  with  that  of  the  proud- 
est nobles  of  the  kingdom,  hd  turn- 
ed her  off  to  perish  with  want  inr  a 
foreign  land,  and  to  be  indebted 
for  decent  obsequies  to  the  char- 
ity of  strangers.  And  while  thus 
he  lived,  Howe,  and  Hood,  and 
Duncan,  and  Jarvis,  and  CoDing- 
wood,  and  Exmoutb,  and  Nelson, 
were  twbing  wreaths  of  laurel 
round  the  colossal  form  of  their 
country,  multiplying  from  year  to 
year  her  mural  crowns,  extending 
her  fame  over  every  ocean,  and 
38 


bearing  her  thunder  to  every  lan|]« 
Of  these  heroic  warriors,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  was  a  brother  admi- 
ral;  —  with  tbem  and  before  them 
he  rose  in  rank  and  promotion  till 
he  reached  the  summit  of  the. 
profession  forbidden  to  them, 
—  the  dignity  of  Lord  H^h  Ad- 
miral of  the  United  Kinsdom. 
He  shared,  he  more  than  £ared 
the  rewards  of  gbrious  achieve* 
ment ;  but  of  its  labors,  its  toils, 
its  dangers,  its  anxieties,  its  pri- 
vatk>os,  its  energies,  what  thought 
or  memory  could  there  be  in  thcl 
luxurious  and  dissolute  purlieus . 
of  Brushy  Park  ? 

But  the  rising  sun  will  never 
be  destitute  of  worshippers. — 
George  IV.  departed  without  be- 
ing desired.  The  accession  of 
William  IV.  was  welcomed  with 
joyous  acclamations.  His  early 
life  had  brought  him  into  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  laborious  and 
common  classes  of  men ;  from 
which  the  heir  apparent  had  al- 
ways been  preposterouriy  seclud- 
ed. The  midshipman  of  a  man 
of  war  had  been  under  the  com- 
mand of  plebeian  superiors — the 
messmate  of  simple  commoners 
«—  the  companion  of  rude  and 
hardy  tars,  and  there  had  taken 
lessons  of  language  more  ener- 
getic than  dignified,  and  formed  a 
taste  for  manners  more  popular 
than  refined.  A  sailor  kine  was 
a  novelty  in  the  British  Ishnds, 
and  gave  to  the  person  uniting  the 
characters,  a  double  hold  at  once 
upon  the  affections  and  the  reve- 
rence of  the  people.  It  bad,  in- 
deed, once  before  been  combined 
in  the  person  of  an  unfortunate 
Prince,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  line ; 
and  if  James  II.  had  not  sacrificed 
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three  kingdoms  for  a  mass,  his 
naval  exploits  would  perhaps  have 
atoned  for  all  his  other  follies,  and 
have  left  him  to  die  in  possession 
of  the  throne.  The  career  of 
William  IV.  had  not  been  signal- 
ized by  any  brilliant  achievement, 
but  it  bad  given  him  the  glossary 
of  the  seaman's  language,  and  the 
rude  but  hearty  add  hardy  man- 
ners of  the  gun-deck.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  instruction  as 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great 
Britain  to  Admiral  Codrington, 
which  produced  the  victory  of 
Navarino,  was  conveyed  in  the 
significant  words  ^  Go  it,  Ned,'  in 
a  postscript  to  an  official  despatch, 
—  and  when  on  a  recent  occasion 
he  was  suddenly  called  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Peers  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament,  the  royal  state 
coach  not  being  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration, he  ordered  his  servants 
if  the  yacht  could  not  be  got  rea- 
dy, to  send  him  the  yawl. 

These  anecdotes  may  be  apo- 
cryphal, but  whether  real  sayings 
from  the  royal  lips,  or  probable 
fictions  of  courtiers  around  him, 
they  indicate  the  character  of  the 
roan.  A  Commodore  Trunnion 
upon  the  throne,  and  they  seized 
hold  at  once  upon  the  imagination 
and  the  heart  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. He  was  withal  afifable  in 
his  manners,  cordial  in  his  deport- 
ment, and  in  the  establishment  of 
his  household,  descended  from 
the  stiff  and  scornful  dignity  of 
the  old  courts,  approximating  to 
the  domestic  arrangements  of 
private  families  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  society.  His  reign  com- 
menced, therefore,  under  auspices 
of  great  popularity.  During  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution, 


the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  steadi- 
ly adhered  to  the  Tgry  Adminis- 
trations of  his  country  ;  and  Mr 
Canning,  when  at  the  head  of  the 
ministry,  after  the  death    of  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  seeking  from 
every   quarter    support    in    bis 
struggle  against  an    overbearing 
aristocracy,  had  brought  the  Duke 
himself  in  as  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  the  kingdom,  an  office  which 
had   been    laid    up  in   ordinary 
since    the  decease  of    George, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  the  husband 
of  Queen   Ann.    Tt^s   experi- 
ment had  not  proved  remarkably 
successful.    The  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral wa^  said  to  have  been  over^ 
liberal  in  the  use  of  funds  without 
waiting  for  parliamentary  appro- 
priations.    He  had  found  it  ad- 
visable during  the  administration 
of  the  Duke   of  Wellington,  to 
resign  his  office,  which  was  agaia 
vested  in  a  board  of  commisskxi- 
ers,  as  it  had  been  for  more  than 
a  century  before  his  appointment. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  and  not- 
withstanding recent  family  con- 
nexions had  been  formed  between 
the  Fitz-Clarences,  and   certain 
distinguished   members    of   the 
Whig  opposition,  William  IV.  on 
his  first  accession  to  the  throne, 
retained  all  the  ministers  in  office 
at  the  decease  of  his  predecessor. 
In  commanding  them  to  continue 
their  services,  he  gave  them  an 
assuranceof  his  perfect  confidence 
in  their  zeal  and  ability,   and  a 
declaration  that  no  change  would 
be  made  in  the  principles  upon 
which  the  government  had  been 
conducted  by  them.    Disappoint- 
ed in  their  ei^pectations  from  die 
change  m  the  person  of  the  mo- 
narch, the   opposition    adapted 
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their  course  of  hostility  against  the 
ministry  to  the  new' circumstances 
of  the  time,  and  brought  forward, 
even  after  a    message  from  the 
crown  announcing  a  speedy  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,   and   re- 
commending a  speedy  despatch 
of  the  necessary  business  of  the 
session,  a  motion  for  an  immediate 
setdement  of  a  Regency  and  the 
civil  list.    This   proposition  was 
defeated  by  a  large  majority,  and 
Parliament  was  dissolved  under  a 
general  expectadon,  soon  to    be 
signally  disappointed,    that  the 
power  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  his  ministry  was  consolidated 
upon  an  immovable   foundation. 
The  new   Parliament  met  on 
the  second  of  November.     In  the 
interval  between  the  dissolution 
and  that  day,  events  of  transcen- 
dent importance  bad  occurred  in 
other  countries,  which  had  totally 
changed  the   face  of  continental 
Europe,  and  had  prepared  times 
of  trouble   and  of  convulsion  in 
the  Bridsh  islands.    The  Revo- 
ludon  of  the  three  days  of  Barri- 
cades, at  the  close  of  the  month  of 
July  —  the  expulsion  of  Charles 
X.  and  of  his  family  from  France 
—  the   elevation  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to    the  vacant  throne  — 
the  dismemberment  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands —  and 
the  insurrection    of   the    Poles 
against  the  Russian  autocrasy  at 
Warsaw,  the   former  related  in 
other  chapters  of  this  volume,  had 
all  occurred.     All  Europe  was  in 
combustion..    The   revolutionary 
flame  was  already  burning  fiercely 
in  Ireland,  upon  the  agitation  of  a 
proposal  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Union    with  Great  Britain  ;  and 
even  in  the  larger  island,  the  pro- 


gress of  popular  revolutions  in  thfi 
adjoining'  lands,  had  stirred  up 
all  the  elements  of  public  discon- 
tent, and  revived  with  redoubled 
fury  the  clamors  for  retrenchment 
and  reform.  The  progress  of  the 
elections  had    disclosed,   unex- 

Eectedly  to  all,  the  decline  of  the 
)uke  of  Wellington's  popularity 
—  very  recently  before  so  unri- 
valled, that  some  of  his  enemies 
made  no  scruple  of  insinuating  that 
the  crown  itself  was  not  safe  from 
the  grasp  of  his  ambition.  He 
was  himself  far  from  perceiving 
the  height  from  which  he  had  fall- 
en. He  had  not  dared  to  refuse 
the  recognition  of  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  Revolution  in  the  Nether- 
lands, he  had  manifested  a  dis-» 
position  to  take  part  against  the 
people,  which  the  spirit  of  the 
age  could  no  k>nger  endure. 

The  king  opened  the  session 
of  Parliament  by  a  speech  in  per- 
son. He  stated  that  since  the  * 
dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament 
events  of  deep  interest  and  im- 
portance had  occurred  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

That  the  elder  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bobrbon  no  longer 
reigned  in  France,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  called 
to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  King 
of  the  French.  — ^  That  having 
received  from  the  new  sovereign 
a  declaration  of  his  earnest  desire 
to  cultivate  the  good  understand- 
ing, and  to  maintain  inviol  ate  all 
the  engagements  subsisting  with 
Great  Britain,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  continue  his  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  friendly  intercour^ 
with  the  French  Court. 

That  he  had  witnessed   with 
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deep  regret  the  state  of  affitirs  in 
the  Low  Couotries.  He  lament- 
ed that  the  enlightened  admiDis- 
tratioD  of  the  king  should  not  have 
presenred  bis  dominions  from 
WEFOLTy  and  that  the  wise  and 
prudent  measure  of  submitting 
the  desires  and  complaints  of  his 
people  to  the  deliberations  of  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
States  General,  should  have  led  to 
no  satisfactory  resuk. — That  he 
was  endeavoring,  in  concert  with 
bis  allies,  to  devise  such  means 
•of  restoring  tranquillity  as  might 
be  compatible  with  the  welfare 
and  good  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  with  the  future 
security  of  other  states. 

That  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pearances of  tumult  and  disorder 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  he 
Sloped  to  preserve  to  his  people 
ihe  blessings  of  peace,  —  and  that 
the  d^ermination  to  maintain^ 
in  coquQCtion  with  his  Allies, 
tiote  gemeral  treaties  by  which  the 
political  9Vgtem  of  Europe  has 
iten  eMtahUahsdj  would  offer  the 
best  security  for  the  repose  of  the 
world. 

That  he  had  not  yet  accredited 
his  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Lisbon  ;  but  that  ag  Don  Miguel 
had  determined  to  grant  a  general 
act  of  amnesty,  he  thought  the 
tiJhe  might  shortly  arrive  for  re- 
newing the  relations  which  had 
so  long  existed  between  the  two 
countries. 

He  recommended  an  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Regency  in  the 
event  of  his  decease,  before  his 
successor  should  arrive  at  years  of 
maturity ;  and  the  establishment 


of  a  civil  list,  upon  which  he  said 
he  placed  without  reserve,  at  the 
disposal  of  parliament,  his  interest 
in  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  io 
the  funds  derivable  from  droits  of 
admiralty,  the  West  India  duties, 
or  other  casual  revenue. 

He  deeply  lamented  that  io 
some  districts  of  the  country  the 
property  of  his  subjects  had  been 
endatigered  by  combinations  for 
the  destruction  of  machinery,  and 
that  serious  losses  had  been  sus- 
tained through  the  acts  of  wick- 
ed incendiaries. 

He  could  not  view  without 
grief  and  indignation,  the  efibrts 
industriously  made  to  excite 
among  the  people  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  disaffection,  and  to 
disturb  the  concord  prevailing  be- 
tween those  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, the  union  of  which  was  es- 
sential to  their  common  strength, 
and  common  happiness.  He  was 
determined  to  exert  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  all  the  means  which 
the  law  and  the  constitution  had 
placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the 
punishment  of  sedition,  and  for 
the  prompt  suppression  of  outrage 
and  disorder. 

Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  conjuncture,  he  reflected 
with  the  highest  satisfaction  on 
the  loyalty  and  affectionate  at- 
tachment of  (he  great  body  of  die 
people.  —  He  was  confident  that 
they  justly  appreciated  the  full 
advantages  of  the  happy  form  of 
government,  under  which,  through 
the  favor  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  country  had  enjoyed  for  a 
long  succession  of  years,a  rr^oi- 
er  share  of  internal  peace,  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,  of  true  liberty. 
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of  all  that  constitutes  social  hap- 
piness, than  has  fallen  to  the  tot 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

He  concluded  by  affirming  it 
to  be  the  object  of  his  life  to  pre- 
serve these  blessings  to  this  peo- 
ple, and  to  transmit  them  unim- 
paired to  posterity ;  and  that 
he  was  animated  in  the  discharge 
of  the  sacred  duty  committed  to 
him  by  the  firmest  reliance  on 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and 
on  the  cordial  support  of  his  faith- 
ful and  loyal  subjects. 

There  is  always  a  glaring  in- 
congruity between  the  form  and 
the  substance  of  the  speeches  of 
the  kings  of  Great  Britain  to  their 
Parliament.  In  form,  they  speak 
in  the  first  person,  and  descant  at 
large  upon  their  own  virtues  ^  and 
graces.  In  substance,  they  per- 
form the  part  of  school  boys  recit- 
ing their  lessons ;  or  in  the  more 
courtly  and  sarcastic  language  of 
Junius,  they  give  graceful  utter- 
ance to  the  sentiments  of  the  mi- 
nister. The  king  of  England 
writes  not  one  line  of  the  speech 
that  he  delivers  from  the  throne. 
He  is  responsible  for  not  one  word 
that  he  speaks.  His  ministers  are 
responsible  for  it  all  with  their 
heads,  and  it  is  of  course  always 
written  by  them.  The  personal 
dispositions  of  the  king  are  there- 
fore of  no  account,  and  paragraphs 
of  self-encomium  and  gratuiation 
in  their  speeches,  are  merely 
modes  of  flattery,  really  address- 
ed by  the  minister  to  the  king, 
though  apparently  delivered  by 
the  king  to  his  people.  The 
speech  is  always  reechoed  by  ad- 
dresses from  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  debates  upon 
these  addresses  are  at  once  the 
38* 


severest  criticisms  upon  the 
speech,  and  the  most  decisive 
trials  of  strength  between  the  ad 
ministration  and  their  opponents. 
'  To  this  ordeal  the  first  parlia- 
mentary speech  of  William  IV. 
was  immediately  brought.  —  And 
first  a  gross  inconsistency  of  first 
principles  was  charged  upon  its 
different  parts.  It  declared  that 
the  king  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tinue his  diplomatic  relations  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  court 
of  France,  although  the  elder 
branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
had  ceased  to  reign  in  that  king- 
dom, and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  been  called  to  the  throne. 
The  only  reason  assigned  for  his 
recognition  of  the  total  overthrow 
of  legitimacy  by  a  popular  insur- 
rection^  and  this  acknowledgment! 
loithout  hestiation^  of  a  govern- 
ment, without  title,  monarchical 
or  republican,  hereditary  or  elec- 
tive, was  that  the  new  king  of  the 
French  had  declared  his  earnest 
desire  to  cultivate  the  good  un- 
derstanding, and  to  maintain  the 
engagements  subsisting  with  Great 
Britain.  Here  was  the  system 
of  non-intervention  in  all  its  puri- 
ty. But  when  he  came  to  speak 
of  the  Belgian  Revolution,  bow 
altered  was  the  tone!  It  was 
styled  a  revolt  against  an  enlight- 
ened government,  aggravated  by 
the  rejection  of  wise  and  prudent 
measures  of  the  Dutch  king, 
which  his  royal  brother  of  Eng- 
land lamented;  and  it  stated 
that  he  was  with  his  allies  devising 
means  to  restore  tranquillity,  com- 
patible pot  only  with  the  security 
of  other  states,  but  with  the  wel 
fare  and  good  government  of  th 
Netherlands.      Here     was    the 
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principle  of  interveotion  ia  its 
rankest  and  most  offensive  form. 
The  king  of  England,  after  pro- 
nouncing the  revolutionary  move-* 
ment  in  Belgipm  a  wanton  revolt 
against  an  enlightened  government 
was  devising  means  for  restoring 
good  government;  —  and  it  was 
impossible  to  read  the  whole  par- 
agraph without  infeMng  that  in 
his  majesty's  perception  and  judg- 
ment the  enlightened  government 
and  the  good  government  were 
the  same. 

ThenTagain  with  regard  to  Por- 
tugal the  principle  oi  non-inter- 
vention was  resumed  for  the  hen- 
efit  of  a  tvrant  and  usurper.  Mr 
Canning  bad  sent  a  British  army 
into  Portugal  to  put  him  down* 
He  had  accomplished  his  purposes 
direcdy  m  their  face ;  and,  indeed, 
with  their  countenance,  if  not 
their  support.  The  troops  had 
then  been  withdrawn ;  all  the 
supporters  both  of  a  free  consti- 
tutional government  and  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  had  been  aban- 
doned to  the  merciless  vengeance 
of  the  usurper,  which,  alter  he 
had  glutted  by  bloody  executions, 
imprisonments,  banishments  and 
confiscations,  king  William  was 
about  to  recognise  Don  Miguel 
as  a  legitimate  sovereign,  upon  his 
issuing  a  general  act  of  amnesty, 
of  his'  faithful  performance  of 
which,  he  had  given  a  foretaste  by 
the  violation  of  all  the  engage- 
ments and  treaties  which  he  had 
so  recendy  subscribed  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  crown  upon  the 
daughter  of  his  brother,  dien 
Emperor  of  Brazil. 

These  inconsistencies  were 
seized  upon  with  great  eagerness 
by  the  opposition  in  both  houses 


of  Parliament,  headed  in  the  House 
of  Peers  by  Earl  Grey,  and  in  the 
Commons  by  Henry  Brougham, 
then  first  returned  as  a  member 
from  the  populous  county  of  York. 
They  were  inconsistencies  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind:  for  they 
tended  to  deprive  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  of  that  reputation 
which,  till  then,  had  constituted 
his  principal  power  —  the  repu- 
tation of  firmness  and  energy. — 
Compared  together,  his  course  of 
proceeding  towards  France,  and 
towards  the  Netherlands,  indicat- 
ed a  feeble,  timid,  and  vacillating 
policy  ?  ^  Willing  to  wound,  and 
yet  afraid  to  strike,' — overawed 
bv  the  giant  form  of  revolutionary 
France ;  but  bold  and  daring  in 
the  attempt  to  put  down  the  same 
spirit  upon  the  small  and  contract- 
ed theatre  of  Belgium. 

The  paragraph  of  the  speech 
respecting  the  tumults  and  disoi^ 
ders  prevailing  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  seemed  to  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  was  thought  to  bear 
peculiarly  upon  one  member  of 
the  House  ot  Commons,  O'Cod- 
nell,  the  Irishman.  He,  after 
sharing  in  the  triumph  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  had  taken  bis  seat 
without  opposition,  after  a  fruidess 
attempt  to  take  it  before  the 
Catholic  bill  bad  passed.  —  That 
question  settled,  he  had  raised 
another,  by  stimulating  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  demand  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Union  between  that 
island  and  Great  Britain.  The 
proposal  had  been  received  in 
Ireland  with  great  favor,  and  had 
been  made  the  signal  for  re- 
union of  the  two  great  parties 
into  which  that  country  bad  been 
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90  long  divided.  The  royal 
speech  alluded  to  these  efforts  in 
a  tone  which  left  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  whole  power  of  the 
govemment  would  be  exerted  to 
suppress  tbb  attempt  if  it  should 
be  made. 

There  was  another  point  ifpon 
which  the  speech  presented  itself 
with  awkwardness  from  a  want 
of  precision  in  the  language  of  its 
composition.  It  made  a  show  of 
placing  at  the  disposal  6f  Parlia- 
ment all  the  king's  personal  and 
iodividual  property ;  but  upon  in- 
quiry it  was  found  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Dutchies  of  Cornwall 
and  Lancaster  were  tacitly  ex- 
cepted. A  warm  and  angry  de- 
bate upon  this  question  followed 
upon  the  discovery,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  leave  on  the  public 
mind  the  impression  of  a  mean 
and  ungracious  act  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  in  that  which  was  bla- 
zoned forth  in  the  speech  as  a 
sacrifice  of  splended  munificence. 

From  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  question  un- 
til the  demise  of  George  IV.,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration had  appeared  by  disarming 
the  opposition  of  the  Whigs,  to 
have  gained  in  support  from  that 
party  more  of  popularity  than 
h  bad  lost  in  the  iavor  of  the  To- 
ries. We  have  seen  that  in  the 
last  session  of  the  preceding  Par- 
liament, every  nK)tion  for  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  country,  though  at  a  period 
of  deep  and  universal  distress, 
had  been  voted  down  by  over- 
whelming majorities  in  both 
Houses,  and  the  reformers  bad 
been  unable  to  obtain  even  a 
transfer  of  the  right  of  represen- 


tation, from  the  borough  of  East 
Redford,  disfranchised  for  cor- 
ruption, to  the  populous  and  un- 
represented towns  of  Birmingham 
or  Manchester.  William  I  v .  at 
his  accession,  had  given  his  entire 
and  unqualified  confidence  to  the 
ministers  left  in  office  by  his  bro- 
ther, and  a  new  Parliament  had 
assembled,  without  any  interven- 
ing act  of  the  administration, 
which  could  have  affected  sq^- 
ously  their  popularity.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  roust  have  known 
that  his  ascendency  in  this  Par- 
liament would  not  be  as  entire  as 
it  had  been  in  the  last,  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  altogether  un- 
aware of  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
affection he  was  to  experience. 
It  was  a  singular  but  surely  not 
an  uninstructive  spectacle  to  see 
his  fame  and  power,  colossal  as 
they  were,  fall  before  the  touch 
of  an  invisible  hand — and  that 
band  was  the  re-expulsion  of  the 
^  elder  branch  pf  the  House  of 
Bourbon.'  From  the  day  when 
they  no  longer  reigned  in  France, 
he  no  longer  reigned  in  England. 
Such  is  the  great  and  tremendous 
lesson  of  the  French  Revolution. 
" —  In  all  its  vicissitudes,  the  great 
primitive  principles  upon  which  it 
IS  founded  have  proved  unextin- 
guishable.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington with  all  Europe  at  his 
back  had  vanquished  Napoleon 
upon  the  theatre  of  his  glory  ;  the 
field  of  battle. —  He  had  been 
'  Le  Vainqueur  du  Vainqueur  de 
la  Terre.' — He  had  led  the 
Bourbons  back  in  triumph  to 
their  throne,  and  delivered  his 
moral  lectures  in  Paris  to  the 
people  of  France  after  '  the  long 
agony  was  over.'    It  was  now  the 
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turn  of  the  people  of  France  to 
moralize  with  him, — to  teach 
him  that  if  Salamanca  and  Vit- 
toria,  and  T^lavera,  and  La  belle 
Alliance,  could  suffice  to  break 
the  sceptre  of  Napoleon,  and 
strip  from  his  brow  the  imperial 
diadem  won  at  Lodi,  and  Arcole, 
and  Marengo;  the  field  of  battle 
was  not  the  scene  upon  which  the 
French  Revolution  was  to  close. 

Three  days  of  the  barricades 
of  Paris  had  rolled  down  the 
stone  of  Sysiphus,  which  all  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  had  been 
five  and  twenty  years  in  heaving 
up.  The  long  agony  was  to  re- 
commence, and  the  fame  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  gone. 
The  armed  head  of  Napoleon 
might  have  risen  before  him  like 
Samuel  raised  by  the  Witch  of 
Endor  before  Saul ;  and  have 
said,  '  tomorrow  thou  shalt  be 
with  me.' 

His  antagonists,  especially  Hen- 
ry Brougham,  bad  seized  at  a 
glance  the  condition  to  which  he 
was  coming,  and  as  he  was  tow- 
ering in  his  pride  of  state,  had 
sped  the  shaft  to  transfix  him  in 
his  flight.  On  the  hustings  at 
York,  at  public  meetings  and  po- 
litical dinners,  during  the  canvass 
for  the  new  Parliament,  and  by 
various  publications  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  he  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  attack 
upon  him  at  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament. This  he  made  in  a 
splendid  speech,  exposing  the 
weakness  an^  inconsistency  of 
that  which  had  been  delivered 
from  the  throne,  and  laying  down 
as  a  principle  never  to  be  depart- 
ed from,  the  universal  rule  of  non- 
interference in  the  internal  affairs 
of  neighboring  states  ; — a  rule 


which,  however  occasionally 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  oppo- 
sition never  can  be  an  inflexible 
rule  to  any  administration  of  the 
British  government.  In  this 
speech  he  declared  that  the  exist- 
ing administration  was  composed 
of  the  feeblest  ministers,  into 
whose  hands,  by  a  strange  com- 
bination of  accidents,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  ever  fell  — 
hardly  sufficient  to  manage  the 
routine  of  official  business  in  the 
calmest  times  —  unable  to  man- 
age the  business^  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  ordinary  times — yet 
deeming  themselves  sufficient  to 
manage  the  business  of  a  great  and 
complicated  war.  In  the  House  of 
Peers,  Earl  Grey,  with  more  dig- 
nity and  decorum,  without  insult- 
ing personalities,  repeated  the 
censure  upon  the  intention  indi- 
cated in  tlie  royal  speech-of  in- 
terfering in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Netherlands ;  and  upon  the 
qualiflcation  of  the  Belgian  Re- 
volution, as  a  revolt,  against  an 
enlightened  and  paternal  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  took  an  early  oc- 
casion to  remark,  that  in  bis  belief, 
if  the  government  did  not  yield 
to  measures  of  temperate  reform, 
they  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  witness  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution;  and  that  ministers 
might  now  pursue  with  safety 
measured  for  improving  the  repre- 
sentation, which  would  be  ulti- 
mately forced  upon  them  at  a 
season  of  greater  difficult  and 
danger.  To  this,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  replied,  that  so  far 
from  being  prepared  with  any 
measure  of  reform,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  no  reform  was  neces- 
sary ;  that  in  his  opinion  the  re- 
presentation of  the  country  was 
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perfect,  and  that  any  attempt  at 
reforming  it  would  be  an  impolitic 
interference  with  the  best  legisla- 
tive system  that  ever  existed.  — 
*  For  my  own  part,'  said  he,  *  I 
will  say  that  I  never  heard  that 
any  country  ever  had  a  more  im- 
proved, or  more  satisfactory  re- 
presentation than  this  country 
enjoys  at  this  moment.  I  do  say 
that  this  country  has  now  a  le- 
gislature more  calculated  to  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  n  good 
legislature  than  any  other  that  can 
well  he  devised;  that  it  possesses, 
and  deservedly  possesses  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country,  and  that 
its  discussions  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  country.  And  I 
will  say  further,  that  if  I  had  to 
fonn  a  legislature,  I  would  cre- 
ate one,  —  not  equal  in  excel- 
lence to  the  present,  for  that  I 
could  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do, 
but  something  as  nearly  of  the 
same  description  as  possible.  I 
should  form  it  of  men  possessed 
of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
property  of  the  country,  in  which 
the  landlords  should  have  a  great 
preponderance.  I  therefore  am 
not  prepared  with  any  measure  of 
parliamentary  reform,  nor  shall 
any  measure  of  the  kind  be  pro- 
posed by  the  government  so  long 
as  I  bold  my  present  position.' 

Tb'is  declaration,  not  less  feeble 
in  argument  than  military  and 
dictatorial  in  form,  sealed  the 
official  doom  of  the  Duke  of 
WellingtOD.  The  panegyric  upon 
the  existing  system  of  parliamen- 
tary representation,  might  have 
been  cheered  by  the  Whigs  them- 
selves immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  but  it  was  now  no 
more  in  season.    It  was  in  sub- 


stance what  George  Canning  had 
said  much  more  smartly  over  his 
wine,  at  every  canvassing  dinner 
which  had  been  given  him  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  It  was  very 
little  more  than  Earl  Grey,  who 
was  now  taunting  him  with  a 
challenge  of  reform,  had  said  at 
a  public  dinner,  when  in  1818  his 
loyahy  had  been  refreshed  by  the 
issue  of  the  same  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. Twetity  fi ve  years  before, 
Mr  Charles  Grey,  in. the  first  in- 
flammatory $tage  of  the  French 
Revolution,  had  come  into  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  fever-  * 
heat  of  reform.  He  had  com- 
menced his  parliamentary  career 
by  joining  in  the  clamor  for  re- 
form to  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr  Pitt  His  father, 
however,  had  shortly  afterwards 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  for 
sundry  achievements  of  pillage 
upon  neutral  American  commerce 
in  the  West  Indies,  for  which  the 
British  nation  were  afterwards 
compelled  to  pay,  and  the  zeal 
for  reform  of  Mr  Charles  Grey 
cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point. 
At  the  decease  of  his  father,  he 
became  himself  a  ^eer,  and  was 
afterwards  raised  to  an  earldom  ; 
and  for  a  short  time  during  the 
administration  of  all  the  ialeniSf 
was  the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  aflfairs  by  the  name  of 
Lord  Howick.  In  1812,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Prince  Regent  were  searching 
for  an  efficient  ministry,  like  Dio- 
genes with  the  lantern  in  his  hand 
looking  out  for  a  man.  Earl  Grey 
received  the  Prince's  commands 
to  form  such  a  ministry,  of  which  < 
he  was  to  be  the  premier,  but 
very  indignantly  threw   up    the 
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commission  upon  the  Prince's  re- 
fusal to  turn  out  four  of  his  do- 
mestic servants  digniQed  with  t|ie 
title  of  Lords :  thereby  as  bis 
friend  Sheridan  reproached  him, 
abandoning  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  the  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  imbecility  of  Liver- 
pool and  Castlereagh,  '  for  the 
sake  of  four  white  sticks.' 

Earl  Grey  lost  also  thereby 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
war  to  that  glorious  and  trium- 
phant close  —  the  conquest  of 
France,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  Unable  from  his 
own  overbearing  arrogance  and 
obstinacy  to  form  a  firm  and  effi- 
cient ministry,  he  continued  the 
head  of  a  weak  and  inefficient 
opposition  ;  and  in  1818,  at  some 
public  dinner,  not  only  recanted 
all  his  old  partialities  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  but  went  out  of 
his  way  to  draw  an  invidious  and 
offensive  parallel  between  the 
British  mode  of  representation 
and  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America  —  declaring  his  decided 
preference  of  the  former. 

On  the  score  of  consistency,- 
therefore,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  greatly  the  advantage  in  this 
debate  over  Earl  Grey.  In  the 
domineering  tone  of  their  tem- 

Eers,  there  was  little  to  choose 
etween  them.  But  the  Earl 
had  caught  ere  she  changed,  the 
Cynthia  of  the  minute,  parliamen- 
tary reform,  and  he  returned  to 
th^  standard  from  which  he  had 
deserted.  It  is  hoped  he  has 
discovered  that  the  represen- 
tative system  of  the  United  States 
ot  America  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that  which  gave  old  Sarum  and 
East  Redford  two  members  each, 


and  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
none  at  all. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  dis- 
covered very  soon,  and  in  a  very 
feeling  manner,  that  the  most 
perfect  system  of  representalkm 
*  that  could  well  be  devised'  no 
longer  reigned  in  England.  He 
could  not  show  himself  in  the 
streets  of  London  without  being 
pelted  with  stones.  —  He  was 
covered  with  odium  ;  and  pre- 
cisely at  that  moment  occurred  an 
incident,  very  trifling  in  itself,  but 
which  covered  him  and  his  ad- 
ministration with  ridicule. 

We  have  seen  that  'the  king's 
speech  to  Parliament  was  deliv- 
ered on  the  second  of  November. 
The  ninth  of  that  month  was  the 
annual  festival,  known  by  the 
name  of  Lord  Mayor's  day.  k 
had  been  usual  for  the  kings  of 
England  who  affected  popularity, 
to  accept,  shortly  after  their  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  an  tnvitatioa 
to  go  in  procession  with  the  Queen 
to  Guildhall,  and  there  to  partake 
of  a  banquet  with  the  Lord  May- 
or, and  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don. Such  an  invitation  bad 
been  given  to  King  WiHiam,  and 
accepted  by  him,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor's  day  had  been  fixed  upon 
for  the  festivity.  The  prepara- 
tions for  it  were  accordingly  mag- 
nificent. The  precedents  of  roy- 
al conviviality  in  the  city  had  been 
drawn  out  from  long  years  of  ob- 
livion, and  consulled/or  repetition. 
A  committee  of  arrangements  bad 
been  appointed,  and  the  loyal  and 
the  curious  were  all  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectation.  Orders  had 
been  given  for  a  general  illumina- 
tion of  the  streets  along  the  whole 
line  of    the  procession.      The 
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lamps  were  displaying  their  van-  the  protection  of  an  armed  escort, 

egated  colors  in  advance,  and  the  In  consequence  of  this  iqformation 

inventive  genius  of  tl>e   city  was  two  successive  cabinet  councils 

upon  the   rack  for  designs  to  re-  were  held,  one  of   which  lasted 

present  in   elegant  and  classical  till     midnight.     CommunicaUons 

devices  the  happiness  of  the  land  were     opened,     and    continued 

under  the  paternal  government  of  through  a  whole  day  between  the 

the  sailor   king.      The    prudent  home  department  and  the  govern- 

and  •thrifty   shopkeepers  h^   let  ment  of  the  city,  and  late  in  the 

their  front  windows  for   the  day  evening  of  the  seventh  of  Novem- 

at  prices  nearly  equivalent  to  their  her,  the  committee  of   arrange- 

rent  for  the  year,  and   strangers  ments  for  the  banquet  deemed  it 

bad  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  their   duty  to  give  publicity  to  a 

United  Kingdom  to  tell  their  grand  letter  received  at  nine  o'clock  of 

children  hereafter   that  they  had  the  same   evening  by  the  Lord 

seen  King   William  feasting  with  Mayor  from  the  secretary  of  state, 

the   Lord    Mayor  of    London.  Mr  Peel,  of  which  the  following 

All  the  invitations  had  been  issued,  is  a  copy, 

and  targe  sums  had   been  offered  Whitehall,  Nov.  7. 

and  refused  for  tickets  of  admis-  <  Mr  Lord,  —  lam  command- 

sion.     Wise  precautions  had  also  ed  by   the   king  to  inform  your 

been   taken  to   prevent   tumults  lordship,  that  his  majesty's  confi- 

and    preserve  order  among  the  dential  servants  have  felt  it  to  be 

multitudes  of  people   who   were  their  duty  to  advise  the   king  to 

expected  to  be   assembled.     Six  postpone  the    visit    which  their 

thousand  citizens  of  the  livery  pf  majesties  intended  to  pay  to  the 

London  were  to  line  the  streets,  city  of  London  on  Tuesday  next. 

and  nearly  two   thousand  special  From  information   which  has 

constables   had  been  qualified  by  been  recently  received,  there  is 

oath  in  aid  of  the  police.  reason  to  apprehend,   that  not- 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  excite-  withstanding  the   devoted  loyalty 

ment  and  apparatus  of  prepara-  and  affection  borne  to  his  majesty 

tion  a  project  of  personal  violence  by   the   citizens  of  London,   ad- 

at  least  upon   the  Duke  of  Wei-  *  vantage  would  be  taken  of   an 

lington   was  formed,  or  was  ap-  occasion  which  must  necessarily 

prehended   by  some  of  the  city  assemble  a  vast  number  of  per- 

authorities.     It  was  threatened  in  sons  by  night  to  create  tumult  and 

multitudes  of  inflammatory  hand-  confusion,  and  thereby  to  endan- 

bills  posted  on  the  walls  through-  ger  the  properties  and  the  lives  of 

out  the  city.     The  Lord   Mayor  his  majesty's  subjects. 

elect  was  so  alarmed  by  these  and  It  would  be  a  source  of  deep 

by  other  indications  reported  to  and  lasting  concern  to  their  ma- 

him,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  jesties  were  any  calamity  to  occur 

Duke  apprising  him  of  the  danger  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  the 

to  which  there  w|is  reason  to  fear  city  of  London,  and  their  majesties 

he  might  be  exposed,  and  advised  have  therefore  resolved,  though 

bira  to  come  to  the  banquet  under  not  without  the  greatest  reluctance 
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and  regret,  to  forego,  for  the  pre-  royal  visit  to  the  city,  to  save  Urn 
sent,  the  satisfaction  which  that  from  the  brutality  of  the  mob,  car- 
visit  would  have  affi>rded  to  their  ries  its  evidence  in  the  nature  of 
maiesties.  the  transaction  itself. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  But  as  the  real  danger  which  had 

My  Lord,  your  ob't.  serv't  been  notified  by  the  letter  of  the 

Robert  Peel.  Lord  Mayor  elect,  to  the  Duke, 

The  Right  Hon.,  the  Lord  Mtjor.  was  masked  in  the  letter  from  Sir 

This  letter,  it  will  be  perceived,  Robert  Peel  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 

takes  no  notice  whatever,  of  the  by  tlie  substitution  of  another  and 

real  danger,  of  which  the  Lord  a  very  difierent  danger,  the  panic 

Mayor  elect  had  apprized    the  of  the  Ministry,  thus  commuoica- 

Duke  of  WeUington  —  an  attack  ted  to  the  public  mind,  assumed 

upon  his  own  person.     It  cannot  yet  another  form,  and  nothing  less 

reasonably  be   doubted,  that  this  than  a  Guy  Fawkes  gun-powder 

-danger  was  real.      But  it  was  plot,  to  blow  up  King,  Lords,  and 

probably  not  of  a  general  charac-  Commons  at  a  blast,  was  suppos- 

ter,  nor  menacing  so  much  to  the  ed  for  a  moment  to  have   been 

properties  and  lives  of  his  Majes-  detected, >  and   alarm  and   terror 

S's  subjects,  as  to  the  person  of  took  possession  of  the  whole  city, 

e  Duke.     The  exasperatk)n  of  —  Not  only  was  the  royal  banquet 

the  popujace  was  at  that  precise  postponed,  but  the  ordinary  and 

moment  so  great  against  him,  on  immemorial    celebration  of   the 

account  of  bis  recent  peremptory  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  with  its  pom- 

declikration  against  reform,  that  it  pous  procession,   and  its  festhre 

is  not  unlikely  if  he  had  gone  un-  dinner  were  pretermitted  — the 

Erotected  in  the  royal  procession,  public  funds  fell  four  per  cent  in 
e  would  not  have  returned  alive,  one  day.  The  people  of  London 
That  the  hero  of  so  many  bloody  were  disappointed  of  their  holi- 
days, the  conqueror  who  had  re-  day  —  the  shopkeepers  of  the 
ceived  thirteen  times  the  thanks  profits  of  their  front  windows ; 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  tradesmen  of  their  quickened 
vanquishing  the  enemies  of  his  circulation  of  sales,  and  all  were 
country,  should  shrink  from  at-  in  a  fearful  looking  for,  of  some 
tendance  at  a  royal  banquet  in  tremendous  explosion, 
the  metropolis  of  the  realm  from  The  next  morning  occasion  was 
the  terror  of  being  torn  to  pieces  taken  from  it  for  a  spirited  assaok 
by  an  infuriated  rabble,  is  among  upon  the  ministry  in  both  Houses 
the  phenomena  of  the  times  which  of  Parliament.  They  were  call- 
for  the  credit  of  human  nature  ed  upon  to  assign  the  causes  of 
we  would  readily  disbelieve,  but  this  great  and  sudden  manifests- 
that  nothing  less  than  an  immi-  tion  of  royal  alarm.  No  evidence 
nent  danger  of  life  would  have  in-  of  a  plot  or  conspiracy  threaten- 
ducedhimto  endure  thisunpar-  ing  the  properties  or  the  lives  of 
alleled  mortification  of  consent-  his  Ma  esty's  subjects,  nor  yet 
ing  to  the  postponement  of  the  against  his  Majesty*'s  Government 
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or  person,  ftould  b  a.  Juced —  Goulburn.  The  civil  Iib^  is,  in 
the  ooljr  document  of  terrific  im-  plain  English,  the  salary,  or  as  in 
por  they  could  bring  forward  was  this  couqtry  we  should  call  it,  the 
the  private  letter  of  Alderman  annual  compemeUion  of  the  king« 
Key  the  Lord  llayor  elect  to  the  It  has  usually,  since  the  accession 
Duke  of  Wellington,  advising  him  of  the  Hanoverian  family,  been 
of  the  danger  to  which  his  per-  settled  by  parliament  upon  each 
son  might  be  exposed  if  he  should  king  for  life,  immediately  after 
come  without  an  armed  escort,  his  accession  to  the  crown.  It  is 
in  the  procession  with  the  King*  a  provision  not  merely  for  the 
That  the  victor  of  Assai's  bloody  personal  and  household  expense 
plain,  and  the  vanquisher  of  Na-  of  the  lung;  but  includes  many 
poleon  at  Waterloo  should  flinch  items  of  a  character  altogether  na- 
from  the  exposure  of  his  perscm  tional.  Such  for  example  as  the 
amid  the  multitudes  of  his  own  salaries  and  support  of  ambassa* 
countrymen,  following  his  king  to  dors  and  ministers  to  foreign  poi;^- 
tbe  joyous  gratulatk>n8  of  the  peo-  era.  The  establishment  ot  the 
pie  upon  his  accession  to  the  civil  list  distinct  from  the  other 
duone  was  an  attitude,  nK>rtifying  charges  of  the  state  was  created 
eiiou^  to  the  hero  —  and  porten-  by  the  first  of  Queen  Anne,  chap. 
tous  of  downfal  to  the  Prime  7,  March,  1701.  But  neither  the 
Minister  of  Stat^«  Meetings  amountof  the  sum  thus  eranted, 
wore  immediately  convened  of  nor  the  modes  of  levying  the 
the  corporate  city  authorities,  the  money,  nor  the  objects  of  expen* 
Common  Council  and  Court  of  diture  provided  for  by  them  have 
Aldermen,  at  which  a  vigorous  been  uniform.  "  Thare  had  been 
inquiry  and  examinatioa  was  in-  sometimes  grants  of  hereditary 
stituted  into  the  causes  of  this  revenues  to  the  ct^wn,  ^md  there  . 
extraordinary  ministerial  fit  of  were  revenues  of  Kke  cbdracter 
vapors.  The  fears  of  Alder-  accruing  from  rents  of  crown  land, 
man  Key,  who  acknowledged  and  also  firom  the  Duchies  of 
be  had  written  the  letter,  were  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  and 
derided  as  visionary,  and  he  and  from  the  county  palatine  of  Ches- 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  ter.  These  were  dignities  held 
joindy  and  severally  turned  over  separately  fix>m  that  of  the  royal 
to  the  Pie-'powder  court  of  cari-  crown,  and  produced  an  income 
caturists  and  ballad-singers.  usually  considered  as  the  private 

On  that  same  day  it  was  the  property  of  the  King.  The  an- 
^ortune  of  the  Ministers  to  bring  nual  amount  of  the  grants  which 
forward  the  first  of  the  measures  constituted  the  civil  list,  had  at 
vrhich  corid  test  their  strength  in  first  been  from  m  to  seven  hun- 
the  new  parliament.  The  plan  dred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
for  die  settlement  of  the  civil  Kst  but  it  had  been  gradually  increase 
-—  diat  is,  of  annual  public  income  ing  at  the  accession  of  every  king, 
to  be  settled  upon  the  Kkig.  and  found  encumbered   with  a 

It  was  presented  by  the  Chan-   considerable  debt,  at  the  close  of 
cellor  of  the   Exchequer,    Mr   every  reign. 
39' 
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During    the    long    reign   of 
George  ibe  Third  there  had  been 
at  different   times,  different  par-' 
liamentary  dispositions  of  the  civil 
list.    It  had  been  fixed  at  first  at 
an  average  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  but  con- 
stant! j  contracting  debts  for  which 
supplementary    provisions     had 
been  found  necessary.    In  pren 
senting  his  bill  the  ChanceUor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  estimated  the 
civil  list  as  settled  upon  George 
the  Fourdi  at  1,221,600  pounds 
sterling — from  which  a  deduction 
was  to  be  ihade.  of  charges  for 
which  he  proposed  to  provide, 
leaving  one  million  and  fiftystx 
thousand  pounds,  as  the  object 
for  comparison  with  that  which 
be  was  to  propose.    This  was  an 
annuity  of  970,000  pounds  ;  and 
thus  a  reduction  of   eightyfive 
thousand  pounds,  upon  the  civil 
list  of  die  preceding  reign. 

The  first  entanglement  in  which 
the  ministry  became  involved, 
upon  this  statement  was  by  the 
disclosure  elicited  in  debate,  that 
the  surrender  of  the  hereditary 
resources  so  emphatically  an- 
nounced in  the  royal  speech  was 
not  intended  to  include  the  hered- 
itary revenues  of  the  Duchies  — 
and  when  this  explanation  was 
extorted  from  the  mmister,  a  la- 
boring and  learned  argument  to 
frove  that  the  revenues  of  the 
>uke  of  Lancaster  and  Com- 
waU  were  not  the  revenues  of 
the  Crown  of  England,  did  not 
satisfactorily  answer  the  charge 
that  the  ministers  had  putmtothe 
mouth  of  hifl  majesty  a  promise 
of  disinterested  generosity  more 
extensive  than  he  was  ready  or 
will]'>g  to  perform.    The  distinc- 


tion between  the  royal  and  du* 
cal  tides  in  the  same  person,  had 
fifty  years  before  been  consign- 
ed to  ridicule  by  the  imper- 
ishable eloquence  of  Edmund 
Burke  in  his  speech  upon  eco^ 
nomical  reform,  and, the  revival 
of  it  now  in  grave  debate  to  cur- 
tail the  ostentatious  generosity  of 
the  king,  gave  it  an  air  at  once  of 
craftiness  and  ill  faith,  bargaining 
by  an  ostensible  gratuity  for  a 
profusion  of  allowance  in  the  civil 
list. 

The  statements  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  were  all 
presented  in  the  fairest  points  of 
view  to  induce  the  belief  that  a 
great  reduction  of  expenditure 
would  be  the  result  of  his  plans, 
and  he  expressly  alleged  the 
surrender  of  die  hereditary  rev- 
enues, as  imposing  upon  Parlia- 
ment the  obligation  of  liberality 
in  the  grant  to  the  crown.  Bat 
the  statements  were  controverted. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  hered- 
itary duties  surrendered,  was 
proved  by  Mr  Hume  not  lo  ex- 
ceed twenty  four  thousand  pounds. 
The  classincations  of  expenditure 
on  the  ministerial  plan  veere  de- 
nounced as  incorrect  and  the  [dan 
itself  as  unintelligible,  faUacious, 
and  extravagant,  llie  debate 
was  adiouraed  over  to  Monday, 
the  15tfa  of  November,  and  then 
renewed  with  invigorated  opposi- 
tion. A  motion  was  finally  made 
by  Sir  Henry  Pamell  for  jthe  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry, not  to  examine  witnesses, 
or  to  call  for  persons  and  papefs, 
but  to  verrifythe  statements  of  the 
mimster.  The  result  of  this  mo- 
tion, which  succeeded,  thoo^  in 
form  amounting  merely  lo  a  com- 
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KDittee  of  inquiry  to  verify  a  state- 
ment of  estimates,  was  in  sub- 
stance equivalent  to  a  declaration 
that  the  ministrv  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons 
and   was  so    understood  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  col- 
leagues.   It  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  233  against  204  —  a  ma- 
jority in  a  very  full  house  of  29 
against  the  ministers.    The  next 
morning,  the  Duke  of  WeUington 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  Mr 
Peel,  the  ministerial  leader  in  the 
Commons,  announced  that  they 
had  tendered  to  the  king  the  re- 
signation of  their  offices,  which 
had'  been  accepted.     All  impor- 
tant parliamentary  business  was 
of  course  suspended  till  the  new 
admmistration  should    be    com- 
pleted. 

In  the  interval    between  the 
commencement  of  the  debate  up- 
on the  civil  list,  and  its  termina- 
tion, Mr  Henries  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  new 
schedule  of  duties  upon  the  trade 
between  the    Unhed   States    of 
America  and  the  British  Colo- 
nies in  America.      Upon  which 
occasion  he  took  credit  to  the 
ministry  for  their  exempli6cation 
in  this  case,  of  the  principle  which 
Mr   Huskisson   had  avowed,   as 
fundamental  to    the  commercial 
policy  of  Great  Britain  — not  only 
of  promoting  her  interest,  but  of 
depressing  that  of  her  rival.  Up- 
on one  of  the  items,   that  of  one 
shilling  and  two  pence,  on  every 
quarter  of  com    imported  from 
die  United  States  to  the  West 
Indies,  a  division  took  place  of 
136   bi   favor  of  the   duty  to  36 
against  it.    The  bill   was  intro- 
duced to  secure  for  British  navi- 


gation in  this  intercourse  the 
whole  benefit  of  carrying  the  ar- 
ticle imported  from  the  United 
States  into  the  West  Indies ;  an 
advantage  which  the  minister  ex- 
pected to  derive  from  the  arrange- 
ment  recently  made  on  that  sub 
ject  with  the  American  Govern- 
ment. On  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  day  of  the  vote  against 
the  ministry  upon  the  civil  hst  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst  brought  in- 
to the  House  of  Peers  the  bill  for 
the  contingent  establishment  of  a 
Regisncy,  in  the  event  of  the  ac^ 
cession  to  the  throne  of  the  Prin- 
cess Victoria,  daughter  of  the 
deceased  Duke  of  Kent,  presump- 
tive heiress  to  the  crown,  before 
she  should  attain  the  age  of  18 
years. 

And  thus  terminated  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, after  a  turbulent  existence 
of  little  less  than  three  vears  — 
among  the  singularities  of  which 
is  that  the  only  act  which  will  sig- 
nalize it  for  the  approbation  of 
posterity,  is  an  act  of  political 
apostacy  from  his  own  principles. 

The  experience  of  all  ages  and 
of  every  region  of  the  globe  has 
proved  that  the  principle  of  grav- 
itation in  physical  nature  is- not 
more  universal,  than  that  of  mili. 
tary  achievement  and  renown  to 
the  government  of  the  state  ^» 

Le  premier  qui  fat  Roi,  fut  un  Solddt 
heureaz— 

many  of  the  most  important  qual' 
ifications  for  a  commander  of  ar^ 
roies,  are  equally  necessary  fo 
the  ruler  of  nations,  and  the  com' 
mon  judgment  of  mankind  which 
always  moves  in  masses,  never 
fails  to  conclude  that  victory  in 
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the  field,  is  the  inlalUble  test  of  energy,  and  of  that  the  ^uke  o 
wisdom  in  oouncil.     This  infer-  Wellington  had  a  Beojamin^s  por- 
ence  has  not  always  been  eonfinn-  tion.     In  the  conduct  of  public 
ed  by  8ub8e(]^uent  events,  and  mil-  afiirs,  this  quality  is  as  indispens- 
itary  chieftains  have  not  always  able  in  peace  as  in  war.     In  both 
proved  the  wisest  or  the  best  of  it  may  sometimes  for  a  coosidera- 
civil    governors*      Tbe  Duke  of  ble  period  supply  the  place  of  dis* 
Wellington,  bred  from  childhood  cretion,  but  whoever  at  the   head 
a    soldier,    and    having    passed  of  the  nauon,  relies  upon  it  entire- 
through  a  military  career  of  un-  ly  wil},  as  was  said  bv  his   broth- 
rivalled    qdendor,    or    at  least,  er  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  of 
success,  bad  himself  declared  the  Napoleon,   prepare  for  himself 
consciousness  of  his  own   incom-  great  reverses. 
petency  to  the  chief  management       Military  command,   essentially 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  nation,  within  consists  in  tbe  unobstructed  exer- 
one  short  year  before  he  had  un-  cise  of  tbe  toilly  over  the  action 
dertaken  it4     The  opinion  of  his  of  others.    The  tendency  of  suc- 
incompetency  was  not   confined  cessful  command,   is  to  inspire 
to  himself.    It  was  shared  by  all  disproportionate  self  confidence, 
the  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  and  impatience  of  control.      It 
realm,  of  all  parties,  but  not  by  produces  a  disposition  io  under- 
the  ereat  body  of   the  people.  *-  rate  the    value  of   council,   and 
He  oad  received  a  liberal  educa-  sometimes  an  indisposition  to  re- 
tion   at  Eton  school ;    had  held  ceive  it.     Frederick  the  Great 
many  important  civil  offices  ;  had  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a 
oonducted  for  a  series  of  years  General  who  wishes  to  do  nothir 
the  most  important  negotiations,  has  only  to  call  a  council  of  war 
and  as  a  member  of  preceding  Decision  is  the  most  efficient  qual- 
administrations,  andofbothHou&-  ity  for  the  gain  of  batdes,  and 
es  of  Parliament  had  the  most  fa-  when  it  has  often  been  exerted 
miliar  acquaintance  with  all  the  with  great  success,  it  leads  to  an 
great  concerns  of  the   country,  under  estimate   of  deliberaXioo, 
with  all  the  forms  of  proceeding  and  an  irksomeness  at  receiving 
in  the  national  councils,  and  all  advice.      In  the  selection  of  his 
the  principles    upon  which    tbe  associates  for    tbe  discharge  of 
government  had  for  a  long  series  civil  trusts,  a  military  commander 
of  years  been  administered.     The  will,  therefore,  be  apt  to  prefer 
people  could  not  believe  that  such  subaltern  to  pre-eminent  talents, 
a  roan  was  incompetent  to  bold  and  subserviency  to  bis  will,  rath- 
the  reins  of   Empire.      He  re-  er  than  a  bold  spirit  and  indepen- 
ceived  them   from  the  hands  of  dent  judgment.     Such  was  the 
liord  Goderich,  voluntarily  sur-  character  of  the  Duke  of  WelUng- 
rendered  by  him,  as  unmanagea-  ton's   administration.    The  acan- 
ble  by  mere  plain  good  sense  and  ti'ness  of  talent  among  his  col- 
honest  intentions.     The  quality  leagues  was  a  subject  of  general 
which  had  appeared  to  be  most  remark,  and  their  submission  fo 
deficient  m  his  administration  was  his  will  was  not  less  conspicuous 
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than  their  inability  by  the  process 
of  their  understandings  to  form  * 
and  sustain  one  of  their  own.  — 
This  domineering  temper  was 
manifested  throughout  his  whole 
ministerial  career,  and  never  more 
emphatically  than  in  the  peremp- 
tory declaration  againstparliamen- 
tary  reform,  which  brought  it  to 
a  close. 

To  the  general  deficiency  of 
talents  in  the  Duke's  administra- 
tion, an  exception  must  be  made 
ID  behalf  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  de- 
finitively its  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  man  far  more 
competent  for  the  head  of  a  min- 
istry than  the  Duke  himself.  — 
There  was  for  some  Ume  another 
exception  in  the  person  of  Mr 
Hudcisson,  of  whom,  probably  for 
that  very  reason,  the  Duke  disem- 
barrassed himself  with  as  little  of 
ceremony  in  point  of  form,  as  of 
delicacy  in  substance.  In  the 
correspondence  which  accompa- 
nied his  expulsion  firomthe  minis- 
try, the  trampling  of  a  more  res- 
olute purpose  upon  a  more  intel- 
ligent mind  was  exhibited  in  glar- 
ing light.  The  melancholy  death 
of  BAr  Huskisson  preceded  only 
by  a  few  months  the  Duke's  min- 
isterial downfal ;  and  if  his  spirit 
could  then  retain  any  portion  of 
earthly  resentment,  and  had  any 
consciousness  of  the  latter  event, 
it  mi^t  be  soothed  by  the  recol- 
lection that  it  was  his  vote  upon 
the  disfranchisement  of  East-Ret- 
ferd,  involving  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform,  which  the 
Duke's  political  intolerance  had 
piinbhed  by  driving  him  from  the 
iiighest  councils  of  his  country. 

On  receiving  the  resignations 
of  the  Duke  of  Welfington  and  of 
39* 


Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  king  asked' 
them  separately  to  whom  he  should 
apply  to  form  a  new  ministry,  and 
they  both  recommended  Earl 
Grey.  He  was  accordingly  sent 
for  at  5  o'clock  on  the  16th  aud 
received  the  royal  command  to 
form  a  cabinet  —  the  king  de- 
claring that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  his  undivided  confidence 
when  minister,  and  that  it^ would 
equally  without  reserve  be  trans- 
ferred to  his  successor.  This 
declaration  was  well  received  by 
the  public,  and  contributed  large- 
ly to  increase  the  personal  popu- 
larity of  the  king.  As  an  exem- 
plification of  the  individual  nullity 
of  a  king  of  England  in  the  ad  : 
ministration  of  public  affiiirs  it  is 
remarkable.  A  transfer  of  un- 
qualified confidence  from  a  tory 
to  a  whig  ministry,  produced  by 
a  single  vote  for  inquiry  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  the  civil 
list,  if  the  king  were  in  any  case 
responsible  for  bis  political  prin- 
ciples would  indicate  little  stead- 
fastness of  character.  The  king 
as  Duke  of  Clarence  had  been 
an  uncompromising  tory,  from  the 
first  explosion  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. So  sudden  and  total  a 
change  of  principle,  not  merely 
with  regard  to  a  single  measure 
like  that  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, but  to  a  whole  system  of  pol- 
icy for  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  not  have  been  tol- 
erated in  any  responsible  individ- 
ual. In  the  king  it  was  ceneral- 
iy  approved  as  an  act  of  signal 
honui^  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution. 
The  new   Ministry  was   an- 
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DouDced  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, composed  as  follows : 

Firat  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Eu-I  Grey. 
Lord    Chancellor  of    England,     Lord 

Brougham  and  Yaux. 
Secretary  of  8tate  Foreign  Department, 

Viscount  Palmerston. 
Secretary  of  State  Home  Department, 

Viacoont  Melbourne. 
Secretary  6f  State  Colonial  Department, 

Viacoont  Goderich. 
Present  of  the  Council,    Marquii   of 

Lanadowne. 
Lord  Priry  Seal,  Bann  Durham. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Charles 

Grant 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade   and 

Master  of  the  Mint,  Lord  Aucknd. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Al- 

thorpe. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  James 

Graham. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancasteri 

Lord  Holland. 
Postmaster  General,  Duke  of 
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Lord  Chamberlain,  D'ukeof  DeTonshire. 
Secretary  of  War,  C.  W.  Wvnne. 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army,  Lord 

Hilt. 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  For- 
ests, Agar  Ellis. 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  Ueut. 

General  Sir  Edward  PaMt. 
Lord  Llenteaant  of  Iralano,  Marquis  of 

Anglesey. 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr  Stanley. 
Attorney  General,  Sir  Thomas  Denman. 
Judge  Advocate  General,  R.  Grant 
Solicitor  General,  Sir  W.  Home. 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Lord  Plus- 

kett. 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Poulet  Thompson. 
Attorney  General  of  Ireland,  Mr  Pen- 

ne&ther. 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  Lord  John 

Russel. 
Surreyor  General  to  the  Beard  of  Ord* 

nance.  Sir  Robert  Spencer, 

In  this  list  we  find  Mr  Hen* 
ry  Broughan,  transformed  kito 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England.  The 
metamorphosis  was  not  effected 
without  some  difficulty.  He  had 
come  into  the  new  Parliament, 
with  highly  augmented  consider- 
ation, as  a  member  for  Yorkshire. 


His  warfare  during  the  intenral 
between  the  two  Parliaments 
against  the  ministry  had  been  in- 
cessant, and  he  had  come  full 
charged  with  projects  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  for  Uie  ab- 
olition of  slavery  in  the  British 
Colonies.  His  attack  upon  the 
administration,  in  the  first  debate 
on  the  address  in  answer  to  the 
royal  speech,  had  been  vigorous 
andjmpressive,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  ministry  had  been  attribut- 
ed more  to  him  (ban  to  any  other 
man.  It  was  foreseen  that  while 
he  remained  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  administradon  could 
be  safe  without  his  aid,  and  it  had 
been  supposed  that  this  coidd  be 
obtained  upon  more  moderate 
terms  than  it  was  found  his  own 
estimate  of  his  importance  requir- 
ed. Before  the  change  of  minis- 
try had  taken  place,  be  bad  giv- 
en notice  of  an  intended  modon 
for  Reform  of  Parliament,  and 
when  the  resignation  erf*  the  min- 
isters was  announced  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, upon  the  postponement, 
with  other  business,  of  his  motion, 
Mr  Broueham  said  that  us  n» 
change  of  ministry  could  q0ki 
HIM,  he  should  certainly  call  up 
his  motion,  on  the  25th.  On  the 
23d  be  took  his  seat  upon  the 
Wodsack  as  Lord  Chancdkr, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  new 
Of^position,  and  of  the  public,  and 
not  without  severe  anioiadversioo. 
It  was  understood  that  Eari  Grey 
would  have  preferred  to  retain 
bim  as  the  ministerial  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  that 
Mr  BrouaJiam  could  not  be  re- 
tained. The  peerage  and  the 
Woolsack,  were  a  sine  qua  naa 
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to  bim,  and  he  received  all  ap- 
proaches of  the  nev^  Premier  with 
a  lofty  iodiffereQce,  iotimating  sig- 
niGcantlj  that  he  might  not  witb^ 
out  hesitation  accept  the  Peerage 
and  the  Chancery  as  equivalent 
for  the  representation  of  York- 
shire. These  scruples  were  how- 
ever not  of  long  continuance ;  for 
on  the  22d  a  patent  of  Peerage 
was  made  out,  and  the  next  day  he 
pre^ded  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Earl  Grey,  upon  presenting 
himself  to  that  House  as  the  head 
of  the  new  administration^  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  principles  of  bis  government 
should  be  economy  and  retrench- 
ment at  home;  non-intercourse 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations ;  and  a  Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  were  now  thepaptiUir  doc- 
trines of  the  British  nation. 

Thenceforward,  a  new  system 
of  government  was  to  direct 
the  fortunes  and  r^ulate  the 
affairs  of  the  British  Empire.  — 
But  retrenchment  and  economy 
had  been  the  avowed,  purpose  of 
the  preceding  and  indeea  of  all 
preceding  administrations;  even 
of  the  most  extravagant  and  pro- 
fuse. At  one  of  the  most  waste- 
ful periods  of  British  histonr» 
when  the  annual  provision  for  fitty 
millions  sterling  of  expenditure 
was  called  for,  from  ParlianeiiU 
a  member  of  the  ministerial  board 
solemnly  declared  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Grovemment 
never  spent  a  shilling  without  look- 
ing at  both  sides  of  it.  A  stand- 
ing theme  and  hackneyed  boast  of 
the  roya)  speeches  to  Parlia* 
ment  was  economy;  and  the 
common  effort  of  the  ministers, 


from  time  immemorial,  has  been 
to  find  out  some  paltry  superflui- 
ty to  curtail,  and  to  blazon  it 
forth  as  a  sinking  fund  to  the  na- 
tional debt. 

The  retrenchments  of  Earl 
Grey  will  not  materially  differ 
from  those  of  his  predecessors, 
and  as  economy  is  always  a  rela- 
tive term,  resting  not  upon  the 
amount  of  expenses  but  upon  the 
circumstances  and  means  of  the 
expending  party  upon  the  collat- 
eral condition  of  others  and  upon 
the  manners,  fashions  and  customs 
of  the  times,  he  like  others  has 
found  it  more  easy  to  promise  in 
Parliament  than  to  introduce  it 
into  the  complex  machinery  of 
the  Executive  Grovernment.  The 
disclaimer  of  all  interference  in 
the  internal  ieiffairs  of  other  States 
is  also  a  principle  subject  to  much 
qualification.  If  by  speakmg  of 
the  king's  endeavors  to  restore 
good  government  in  the  Nether- 
lands the  Duke,  of  Wellington  had 
intended  to  announce  the  ^deter- 
mination to  restore  the  dominion 
of  the  House  of  Orange  in  the 
Belgian  Provinces,  it  was  certain 
that  obiect  would  not  be  further 
pursued  under  the  Administration 
of  Earl  Grey -— but  the  protocols 
of  the  five  powers  at  London 
have  too  often  and  too  imperiously 
dictated  t«  the  people  of  Bel^um 
their  own  dettiuies  to  be  rigor- 
ously reconcilable  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-btervention.  The 
undoubted  desire  both  of  the  Bel- 
gian and  of  the  French  people 
was  the  re-annexatkiD'of  Belgium 
to  France*  It  was  also  the  un- 
questionable iniereii  of  both.  •— 
Eielghim  is  geographically  part  of 
France  as  mudi  as  the  Depart- 
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oient  of    the  Seine.    The  lan- 
guage, the  religion,  the  manners 
and  customs  of   Belgium    are 
French.       Every   political  and 
moral  consideration,  that  can  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  the  people 
points     to   their   re-union    with 
France,  and  they  have  felt  and 
acted  accordingly.    They  at  6rst 
frankly  solicited  that  re-union,  but 
the  Protocol  of   the  five  powers 
fulminated  an  interdict  upon  that. 
They  next  chose  the  Duke  de 
Nemours  for  their  king,  and  Louis 
Philippe  under   the  rescript  of 
tiie  five  Powers  pronounces  a  pro- 
hibition upon  that.     Lastly,  by 
dint  of  mere  overbearing  importu- 
nity, the  five  Powers  prescribe 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg, 
whose  only  earthly  qualifications 
for  the  office  were  that  he  had 
been  the  husband  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  was  a  British  pen- 
sioner, to  the  Belgian  People  for 
their  King.     This  Prince  whom 
the  five  Powers  appear  to  have 
considered  as  a  Passe-partout  of 
a  kingdom  —  a  standing  Baffler 
for  royal  crowns,  had  acquired 
some  reputation  for  good  sense, 
by  perceiving  that  he  was  utterly 
unfit  for  the  office  of  King  of 
Greece ;  but  he  lost  it  all  again  by 
accepting  the  crown  of  Belgium, 
by  the  election  of  the  five  row- 
ers through  the  constrained  suf- 
frages of  the  Belgian  Congress. 
He  accepted  the  Crown  and  took 
the  command  of  the  Belgian  ar- 
my, who,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected under  such  a  leader,  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  enemy  fled 
for  their  lives ;  and  then,  as  if  to 
cap  the  climax  of  absurdity  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  dictatorial  pro- 
tocols, a  French  army  step  in  to 


rescue  the  fruits  of  his  victory 
from  the  Kins  of  Holland,  and 
the  Belgians  from  his  impending 
vengeance- 
All  this  has  been  done  under 
the  .auspices  of  Earl  Grey,  and 
since  his  proclamation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  tor  a 
governing  maxim  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

His  project  of  parliamentary 
reform  remains.  This  was  now 
for  the  first  time  declared  to  be 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  And  this  may  be 
considered  as  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Islands.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that 
a  reform  of  the  popular  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  an  abridged  duration  of  Par- 
liaments, are  of  litde  importance 
in  themselves,  compared  with  the 
consequences  to  which  they  tend. 
Its  first  effect  must  undoubtedly 
be  a  great  accession  of  relative 
strength  to  the  democratic  branch 
of  the  Grovernment,  and  a  re- 
doubled impetus  to  the  power  of 
public  opinion.  Whether  this 
advantage  will  be  purchased  by 
the  loss  of  stability  in  the  contin- 
ued agency  of  the  ruline  power 
— whether  the  spirit  of  reform 
once  firmly  seated  in  Saint  Ste- 
phen's chapel,  will  submit  to  the 
restraints  upon  its  own  action 
hitherto  deemed  salutary,  or  re- 
strain itself  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  is  to  be  disclosed 
hereafter.  A  reformed  House  of 
Commons  adds  not  one  kernel  of 
wheat  to  the  harvests  of  the  land 
—  it  feeds  no  paupers— it  pays 
no  tithes  —  it  leaves  the  natioiMl 
debt  with  its  intolerable  burdens  as 
it  was  before.      Burdens  under 
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which  a  represented  people  will  which  has  heeD   depicted  as  we 

Dot  be  silent.  have  seen  in  such  glowing  colors 

The  elevation  of  the  new  min-  in  the  numerous  petitions  to  the 
istry  to  power  was  so  sudden,  former  Parliament,  continued 
and  the  principles  declared  by  with  increasing  aggravation ;  and 
Earl  Grey  to  be  the  basis  of  his  the  disorders,  fore-announced  in 
administration  were  so  widely  dif-  some  of  those  petitions,  had  brok- 
ferent  from  those  which  until  then  en  out  with  great  fury.  The 
had  prevailed,  that  time  was  oh*  constant  and  regular  operation  of 
viously  necessary  for  preparing  the  national  debt,  and  its  oppress 
and  maturing  his  plans,  as  well  sive  taxation,  aggravated  by  that 
of  retrenchment  and  economy  as  of  the  tithes,  had,  as  we  have  ob- 
of  reform.  Those  of  the  minis-  served,  divided  the  ni^pn  into 
ters  who  were  selected  from  the  three  great  masses  of  population ; 
House  of  Commons,  by  accept-  one  with  ovei^rown  wealth-*- one 
ing  offices  from  the  crown,  vacat-  of  paupers  unable  to  obtain  sub- 
ed  their  seats ;  and  although  re-  sistence  by  their  labor ;  and  an 
eligible,  were  necessarily  absent  intermediate  class  just  above  in- 
fi-om  the  House  until  •returned  digence,  but  gradually  sinking  in- 
again.  Nothing  of  importance  to  and  swelling  the  number  of  the 
was  transacted  except  the  pass-  totally  destitute  division.  The 
age  of  the  Regency  Bill  before  landed  property  of  the  kingdom 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  on  has  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
the  2t3dof  December  Parliament  operation  of  the  same  causes  un- 
adjourned over  to  the  3d  of  Jan-  dergone  a  corresponding  mutation, 
uary  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  small  farmers  have  been  ob- 

In  the  meantime  the  condition  liged  to  sell  their  estates,  to  hold 

of  the  kingdom  afforded  but  a  them  as  tenants  upon  rent.  Time 

sorry  commentary  upon  the  boast  was  in  England,  says  Goldsmith, 

in  the  royal   speech  at  the  open-  when   ^  every    rood  of   ground 

ing  of  the  session,  that  the  x^ng-  maintained  its  man.'    There  are 

lish  people  *  enjoyed  more  of  all  how  no  small  freeholders  in  Eng- 

that  constitutes  social  happiness,  land.    The  race  is  as  completely 

than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  extinct,  as  that  of  the  Squire  Wes- 

otber  country  in  the  world. ^    At  terns  of  Fielding.     The  landed 

the  very    moment  when  these  estates  are  principalities— leased 

words  were    spoken,  organized  at  heavy  rents  and  cultivated  by 

bands  of  famished   farmers  were  poor  laborers  at  wages  barely  sui- 

moging  round  twenty  counties  of  ficient  for  their  subsistence.    The 

England,  and  almost  within  hear-  invention  of     labor-saving    ma- 

ing  of  the  royal   voice,  breaking  chinery  throws  vast  numbers  of 

all    the    agricultural   machinery  these  out  of   employment,   and 

they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  then  they  fall  upon  the  parish. 

and   consuming   cornricks,  hay-  The  burden  of  the  poor  rates  in- 

stacks,  barns  and  dwelling  hous*  creases  with  the  number  of  the 

es     with    fire.     The     distress,  poor.    The  quantum  of  a'llowance 
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to  these  being  discretionaiy  with 
the  overseers,  was  reduced  to  the 
very  borders  of  famine,  and  the 
result  was  to  gather  in  every 
parish  multitudes  of  able  bodied 
men  almost  starving,  idle  for  want 
of  emplovment,  associating  to- 
gether under  the  pressure  of  com- 
mon wants,  instigated  to  violence 
by  a  sense  of  injustice  in  the  opu- 
lent landholders  around  them,  and 
stimulated  to  fury  against  the  ma- 
chinery, which  by  removing  the 
necessity  for  their  labor  took  the 
bread  from  their  mouths.  In  the 
County  of  Kent,  great  bodies  of 
them  had  assembled  to  break  ag- 
ricultural machinery,  and  to  com- 
pel the  farmers,  proprietors  and 
magistrates  to  raise  the  rate  of 
wages,  while  incendiaries  had  set 
fire  to  stack-yards  and  farm- 
houses. A  general  combination 
seems  to  have  been  formed  among 
them,  the  objects  of  which  were : 
1.  To  destroy  the  labor-saving 
machinery.  2.  To  force  the 
farmers  to  give  them  constant  em- 
ployment. 3.  To  raise  their 
wages  —  and  for  the  attainment  of 
their  objects,  there  was  a  double 
system  of  operations,  partly  pub- 
lic and  partly  secret.  The  com- 
binations for  the  destruction  of 
machinery,  and  forcing  employ- 
ment, were  open  and  undisguised. 
The  incendiary  practices  were 
secret.  On  the  29th  of  August, 
at  Hardres  in  Kent,  four  hundred 
agricultural  laborers  destroyed  all 
the  threshing  machines  in  that 
neighborhood.  Towards  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  two  meetings 
of  magistrates,  and  one  of  farm- 
ers, were  held,  at  which  reso- 
lutions were  passed  for  suppress- 
ing these  disorders,  and  a  reward 


of  five  hundred  pounds  was  oflfer- 
ed  for  the  conviction  of  the  ring- 
leaders in  these  transactions.  The 
rioters  committed  no  other  depre- 
dations of  property;  but  broke 
up  the  machinery,  or  compeUed 
the  owners  to  break  it  up  them- 
selves .  Where  they  failed  of  this 
they  burnt  the  bams  and  wheat 
stacks.  Individuals  received  by 
post  letters  signed  by  the  signal 
word  Swings  threatening  the  de- 
struction of  their  houses  and 
barns  by  fire,  and  the  execution 
failed  not  to  follow  upon  the  threat. 
The  same  portentous  word  ap- 
peared written  in  chalk  on  all  the 
walls  of  Dover,  and  for  several 
miles  on  the  road  to  Canterbury. 
Nine  of  the  machine  breakers 
were  tried,  and  six  of  them  were 
convicted  at  the  Sessions  of  East 
Kent;-  they  were  sentenced  to 
three  days'  confinement  and  hard 
labor,  after  which  the  burnings 
and  destruction  only  became  more 
extensive  and  more  frequent.  At 
Lenham,  two  hundred  of  the 
rioters,  assembled  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  destroying  machinery, 
met  and  parleyed  with  the  Earl 
of  Winchelsea.  They  heard  him 
patiently,  and  declared  that  want 
of  work  was  the  sole  cause  of 
their  straying  from  their  homes, 
and  that  they  had  not  the  means 
of  procuring  food  for  themselves 
or  their  starving  families. 

At  Guestling,  near  Hastings, 
the  paupers  held  a  meeting  and 
gave  notice  to  the  heads  of  the 
parish  to  attend.  About  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  laborers  were 
assembled ;  their  demand  was  a 
rise  of  waees  to29,  Sd.  z  day  in 
winter,  and  2«.  6d.  in  summer. 
The  clergyman,  whose  demand 
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upon  the  parish  had  been  raised 
to  800/.  a  year,  was  required  im- 
mediately to  give  up  5007.  a  year 
to  their  employers  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  comfdy  with  their 
demands ;  a  requisition  to  which 
be  immediately  aereed* 

From  Kent  the  work  of  de- 
strucfion  rapidly  spread  into  the 
adjoining  Counties,  and  nightly 
fires  were  seen  blazing  in  Sussex, 
Surry.  Hampshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  Bucking- 
bam,  Hertford,  Bedford,  North- 
ampton, Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
Suflblk,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and 
even  in  some  of  the  northern 
counties.  The  exertions  of  the 
magistrates  to  discover  the  incen- 
diaries were  unavailing.  Several 
persons  were  arrested  upon  sus- 
{Hcioti  and  discharged  for  want  of 
evAlence  to  convict  them.  The 
destruction  of  the  machinery  was 
efl»cted  in  broad  day,  by  parish 
paupers,  who  assembled  in  bands ; 
visited  the  dwelling  houses  of  the 
farmers,  and  sometimes  formally 
sent  deputations  to  demand  the 
keys  of  the  com  houses  in  which 
the  obnoxious  threshing  machines 
were  kept.  But  their  movements 
were  regulated  by  hands  unseen, 
of  higher  intellectual  powers. 
The  letters  signed  '  Swing,'  were 
conveyed  with  impenetrd[>le  se- 
crecy to  the  persons  addressed, 
and  the  inevitable  destruction  by 
which  they  were  followed  gave 
them  almost  the  inexpressible  ter^ 
ror  of  a  supernatural  visitation. 
In  some  cases  an  explosion  re- 
sembline  the  report  of  a  gun  im- 
mediately preceded  the  bursting 
out  into  flames  of  the  stacks  and 
bams.  The  fires  therefore  could 
be  accounted  for  only  by  the  sup- 


position that  they  were  kindled 
ny  chemical  preparations,  thrown 
mto  them  by  persons  in  concSert 
with  the  laborers — of  these  the 
usual  mode  of  proceedbg  was  to 
call  a  meeting  of  farmers,  and 
meet  them,  in  numbers  from  two 
to  six  hundred,  and  some^mes 
many  more  —  and  then  they  pre- 
sented their  list  of  grievances,  and 
demanded  employment  and  wages 
at  the  rates  above  mentbned.  In 
some  instances  they  were  success- 
fully resisted,  but  in  general  the 
fiutners  were  obliged  to  comply 
with  their  demands.  At  Aving- 
ton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  inhabitants 
of  three  villages  came  in  a  mass 
were  sworn  in  as  special  consta- 
bles, and  kept  watch  round  the 
house  for  three  successive  nights. 
The  same  thing  was  done  near 
Winchester,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hanburg.  The  bhabi- 
tants  of  Brompton,  led  by  their 
clergyman,  met  the  rioters  and 
overpowered  them,  taking  their 
ringleader  and  ten  of  his  com- 
panions into  custody.  Military 
aid  was  in  several  cases  called  b. 
A  conflict  between  the  Hindon 
troop  of  cavalry  and  a  body  of 
more  than  500  rioters  b  Wilt- 
shire, termbated  by  a  charge  in 
which  several  were  wounded,  and 
one  man  was  killed.  At  Ring- 
mer,  Chkhester,  Eastbourne, 
Lamborburst  and  numerous  other 

! daces,  the  farmers  saved  their 
amilies  and  their  property  onlv 
by  compljring,  or  by  compound- 
bg  with  the  demands  for  em- 
pbyment  and  bcreased  wages. 

Of  these  flres  there  were,  b 
the  space  of  four  months,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  at 
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each  of  which  the  destructioa  fix  the  amount  of  wages ;  9od 
and  loss  of  proper^  cannot  bees-  any  interference  in  such  a  matter 
timated  at  less  than  an  average  of  could  only  have  the  eflect  of  ex- 
one  thousand   pounds  sterling  to  citing  expectations  which  most  be 


each  fire ;  the  destruction  of  ma- 
chinery included.  There  was  no 
political  principle  connected  with 
these,  disorders ;  no  demand  for 
Reform  of  Parliament ;  no  cla- 
mor against  the  aristocracy,  nor 
even  against  the  payment  of  tithes, 
was  heard  among  them.  It  was 
the  cry  of  famine  for  bread.  The 
onset  of  hunger,  breaking  down 
stone  walls.  It  was  the  last  re- 
suh  of  extreme  taxation;  of  which 
an  enormously  disproportionate 
national  debt  is  the  cause,  and 
no  mathematical  proposition  can 
be  more  cleariy  demonstrated 
than,  that  until  the  cause  is  re- 
moved there  can  be  no  permanent 
pacification  of  these  disorders. 

Under  the  influence  of  the 
panic  excited  by  these  assem- 
blages and  of  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  them,  the  magisurates 


disappointed  and  of  ultimately 
producing,  in  an  aggravated  de- 
gree, a  renewed  spirit  of  discon- 
tent and  insubordination.* 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove 
that  in  a  land  of  fnMdom,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  a  county  can  as  linle 
possess  the  authority  to  compel 
individual  farmers  to  employ  more 
workmen  than  they  need,  or  to 
pav  them  higher  wages,  than  by 
voluntaiy  consent  they  stipulate, 
or  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  labor 
saving  machinery,  as  a  riotous  as* 
semblage  of  starving  labwers. 
The  moment  the  freedom  of  the 
will  is  taken  aiiray  from  opera- 
tions such  as  these,  the  relations 
of  society  are  changed,  and  the 
community  becomes  an  associa- 
tion not  of  freemen  governed  by 
equal  laws,  but  of  masters  and 
slaves  under  the  dominiou  of  ar- 


upon  whom  they  called  to  meet  bitrary  power.  But  the  oppres- 
and  confer  with  them,  ^ve  in  aon  upon  the  farmer  under  such 
several  of  the  coimties,  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  engagements  which 
they  extorted  from  the  farmers  of 
increased  wages,  constant^  em- 
ployment, and  the  discontinuance 
of  the  use  of  machinery .  This 
momentary  remedy  served  only  to 
aggravate  the  disease.    The  Mar- 


compulsion  may  be  further  illus- 
trated by  its  necessary  consequen- 
ces. He  holds  the  farm  upon  a 
lease  for  which  he  is  to  pay  rent 
to  his  landlord.  The  amount  of 
that  rent  must  be  calculated  upoo 
the  prospecthre  product  of  tbe 
land,  deducting  all  the  necessary 


quis  of  Lansdowne,  Secretary  of  charges  of  cultivation  and  lemof 
State  for  the  home  department,    a  profit  to  the  farmer  sufficient 


issued  on  the  8th  of  December  a 
circular,  explaining  to  the  county 
magistrates  their  legal  inability  to 
make  such  arrangements  and 
pomting  out  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  acts  grounded  upon  such 
Erinopies.  —  *  The  magistral' 
e  observed,  *  had  no  power  lo 


for  his  own  subsistence,  and  that 
of  his  family.  The  use  of  ma- 
chinery, reduces  the  chai^  of 
expense  for  labor.  The  rate  of 
wages  serves  him  as  a  rate  to  ed- 
culate  the  expense  of  tillage  and 
the  amount  of  rent  that  he  can 
aflford  to  pay.      Deprive  him  of 
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his  machinery,  force  hiw  to  em- 
ploy  double  the  number  of  work- 
men that  he  needs,  and  to  pay 
tbem  double  the  amount  of  wages 
to  the  rates  which  the  market 
would  command,  and  you  rob 
him  of  all  the  pro6ts  of  his  labor, 
you  deprive  him  of  the  ability  to 
fulfil  his  engagement  with  his 
landlord.  The  rent  day  comes 
with  a  distress.  The  farmer  is 
ruined,  and  the  landlord  remains 
unpaid.  He  too  has  his  engage- 
ments, which  the  loss  of  his  rents 
disable  him  from  fulfilling,  and 
among  them  are  the  grinding 
taxes  payable  to  the  government ; 
these  press  him  uown  into  insolv- 
ency, and  react  again  to  depress 
the  value  of  land.  Thus  ruin 
spreads  over  the  whole  country, 
ajid  the  people  become  prepared 
for  any  revolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  system  of  policy,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  to  ccxigregate  in 
great  numbers,  a  mass  of  popula- 
ti<»i  in  idleness  and  want,  without 
occupation  and  without  subsist- 
ence must  be  essentially  vicious ; 
DO  external  air  of  prosperity  can 
disguise  the  essential  wretched- 
ness of  a  nation  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, no  reform  of  Parliament  can 
reach  this  evil.  It  is  susceptible 
only  of  one  remedy  andf  that  is, 
leUef  from  excessive  taxation. 

Besides  the  employment  of 
military  force  to  suppress  these 
disorders,  and  the  admonition  to 
the  magistrates  of  their  incapacity 
to  establish  a  compulsive  rate  of 
wages  between  the  farmers  and 
laborers,  the  government  ap- 
pointed two  special  commissions, 
one  oo  the  western  and  another 
on  the  midland  circuit,  fbi^e  trial 
of  the  numerous  prisoners  appre- 
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hendied  in  the  commission  of  these 
daring  outrages.  One  of  these 
commissions  was  opened  at  Win- 
chester on  the  20th  and  the  other 
at  Readineon  the  27th  of  De- 
cember. Three  hundred  pris- 
oners were  tried  by  the  commis- 
sion at  Winchester,  six  of  whom 
were  sentenced  to  death  and 
eightyeight  to  transportation  for 
life  6r  for  terms  of  years,  after 
which  the  commission  proceeded 
to  the  trial  of  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  ofifenders  at  Salisbury. 
At  Reading  one  hundred  and 
thirtyeight  of  the  rioters  were 
tried  and  all  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation except  two,  who  were 
capitally  convicted.  Thence  the 
same  commission  proceeded  to 
Aylesbury  for  the  trial  of  the 
prisoners  apprehended  in  the 
county  of  Bucks. 

The  immediate  efifect  of  these 
conunissions  was  to  shorten  the 
imprisonment  of  the  ofifenders, 
who  must  otherwise  have  waited 
for  their  trial,  at  the  assizes  id  the 
following  spring;  this  abridgment, 
besides  relieving  the  prisoners 
themselves  from  the  anxieties  avd 
agitations  of  a  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment, had  a  tendency  to 
quiet  the  alarm  and  terror  of  their 
families  and  relatives,  and  to  tran- 
quillize the  parishes  and  villages 
to  which  they  belonged.  They 
aflbrded  the  opportunity  for  a 
solemn  and  public  exposition  of 
the  law,  by  the  judges ;  of  con- 
vineing  the  laboring  classes  that 
their  condition  could  not  be  bet- 
tered by  such  tumultuous  and 
riotous  proceedings,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates that  no  compliances  on 
their  part,  with  the  dictation  of  & 
lawless  multitude  was  within  the 
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compass  of  their  authority  or 
could  become  obligatory  by  their 
sanction.  A  more  important  re- 
suit  of  the  trials  was  the  collec- 
tion and  exhibition  of  a  mass  of 
evidence  on  the  moral  condition 
and  physical  sufferings  of  the 
'agricultural  laborers  and  work- 
ing classes  connected  with  the 
•uhivation  of  the  soil,  more  im- 
pressive than  could  be  obtained 
by  petitions  to  Parliament  or  re- 
ports of  committees  of  inquiry 
upon  the  operation  of  the  poor 
laws  and  the  com  laws.  The 
intellectual  condition  of  the  classes 
of  people  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremities had  never  formed  a  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  inquiry.  — 
It  was  displayed  in  the  evidence 
upon  these  trials,  by  demonstra- 
tion which  could  not  be  mistaken. 
The  greater  part  of  the  prisoners 
were  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
law,  that  they  had  no  conception 
they  were  infringing  it  by  break- 
ing up  threshing  machines,  by  in- 
sisting upon  constant  employment 
from  the  farmers,  or  by  exacting 
from  them  wages  adequate  to  the 
comfortable  subsistence  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The 
distinction  which  they  made  be- 
tween the  destruction  and  the  rob- 
bery of  property  had,  perhaps, 
some  foundation  in  the  law  of 
nature;  and  even  the  nightly 
fires  which  spread  terror  and  des- 
olation over  a  whole  region  of 
country,  were  kindled  by  a  sem- 
blance of  public  spirit,  which 
seemed  in  their  eyes  to  be  patriot- 
ism. The  instances  of  depredation 
or  plunder  were  rare  — those  of 
deliberate  personal  injury  still 
more  so.  There  was  nothing 
ferocious,   nothing  cruel,  in  the 


most  desperate  of  their  proceed- 
nngs ;  and  even  in  kindling  the 
fires  which  consumed  the  fruitsof 
the  harvests  and  the  dwellings  of 
their  owners,  they  appear  to  have 
been  impelled  by  no  stimulant  of 
malice  or  animosity  against  indi- 
viduals. 

By  what  system  of  reasonii]g 
they  had  been  brought  to  the 
practical  exercise  of  such  a  tbeofy 
with  regard  to  the  riglits  of  pro- 
perty, perhaps  it  might  not  be 
possible  10  discover,  but  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  special  commis- 
sions could  not  fail  to  undeceive 
them.  In  the  conflicts  between 
the  rioters  and  the  military  forces 
brought  out  against  them,  it  does 
not  appear  that  more  than  one  of 
them  lost  his  life,  but  the  execu- 
tion of  a  small  number  of  ioceo- 
diaries  and  the  transportation  of 
several  hundreds  of  the  frame 
breakers^  soon  brought  their  asso- 
ciates to  a  juster  sense  both  ofibe 
substance  and  the  power  of  the  laws 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
tranquillity  and  peace,  at  least  ap- 
parent and  temporary,  was  restor- 
ed to  the  disordered  districts. 

The  sessions  of  the  commis- 
sions continued  into  the  year  suc- 
ceeding that  of  which  we  now 
close  the  account.  Here  for  the 
present  we  rest.  The  year  1 830 
wiU  long  be  memorable  in  die 
annals  of  England,  of  Europe,  of 
Christendom,  memorable  for  the 
recoil  of  freedom  upon  her  op- 
pressors —  memorable  f<Nr  the  tri- 
umph of  the  revolutionary  princi- 
ple, not  less  over  the  sanguinarjr 
spirit  of  anarchy,  than  over  toe 
iron  yoke  of  military  power  and 
renown.'  Three  days  of  sponta- 
neous and  unoi^anized  popular 
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resistance  '  toppled  down  head- 
long,' for  the  third  and  it  !s  to 
be  hoped  last  time,  the  ^  elder 
Branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.' 
Blood  was  shed  to  achieve  the 
victory,  but  none  in  the  triumph. 
The  first  example  of  moderation 
and  mercy,  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  conflict  between  kings  and 
people,  on  the  popular  side. 
Charles  X.,'  detected  in  the 
very  act  of  complicated  perjury 
to  his  royal  oath,  and  of  usurpa- 
tion upon  the  rights  of  his  people, 
has  been  expelled,  but  suffered  to 
live  ;  the  Ministers  by  whom  he 
was  counselled,  more  culpable 
even  than  himself,  have  been 
saved  from  vindictive  fury,  monu- 
ments of  n^.agnanimous  forbear- 
ance in  an  exasperated  people. 
In  England,  the  revolution  has 
been  entirely  bloodless.  The  re- 
sult not  of  popular  commotion, 
but  of  public  opinion  matured  by 
tiie  irresistible  progress  of  reason 
against  thrones,  dominations, 
princedoms  and  powers.  The 
changes  in  England  have  yet  a^ 
sumed  only  the  mild  and  placid  as- 
pect of  reform.  Butbymany,evep 
of  the  benevolent  and  the  wise,  re- 
form is  dreaded  as  the  herald  and 
precursor  of  revolution ;  of  san- 
guinary revolution,  subversive  of 
all  social  order,  and  destructive  to 
all  religion.  Let  us  hope  better 
things.  When  the  feudal  mon- 
archy of  France  fell  in  1789  be- 
f(Nre  the  republican  spirit  of  the 
age  and  the  principles  of  North 
American  Independence,  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  it  could  not 
fall  alone.  It  sounded  the  hour  of 
all  the  feudal  institutions  of  Eu- 
rope. But  what  the  spirit  of  evil 
is  competent  to  destroy,  the  spirit 


of  good  alone  can  create.  After 
twentyfive  years  of  exterminating 
wars,  and  the  overthrow  of  almost 
all  the  ancient  institutions  in  Eu- 
rope, all  the  wisdom  and  all  the 
power  of  the  European  many 
could  accomplish  no  more  than  to 
patch  up  the  tatters  of  old  feudal 
monarchy  with  the  modern  rags  of 
popular  representation.  And  in 
restoring  Louis  XVIll.  to  the 
throne  the  only  compromise  which 
they  could  effect  between  ancient 
prejudice  and  new  principle  was, 
to  allow  him  to  date  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  twenty 
years  in  arrear,  and  to  oblige  him 
to  grant  by  a  charter  to  his  peo- 
ple, a  semblance  of  popular  rep- 
resentation in  the  legislature. 
Twentyfive  years  of  bloody  ex- 
perience had  taught  the  rulers  of 
the  old  monarchies  of  Europe 
nothing  but  a  tenfold  horror  of  in- 
novation. The  Inquisition  and 
the  Jesuits  were  restored  with  the 
monarchies^  and  the  charters  were 
yielded  to  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  only  to  be  undermined  or 
overthrown  as  the  favorable  op- 
portunity might  occur.  Candor 
constrains  us  to  acknowledge  that 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  social 
edifice  the  reformers  have  been 
as  feeble  and  inefficient  as  the 
adherents  to  the  dilapidated  insti- 
tutions of  antiquity  have  been 
stubborn  and  unteachable.  Of  all 
the  constitutions  fabricated  during 
the  revolutionary  period  in  France, 
in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  not  one  has 
proved  able  to  sustain  itself  for  a 
term  of  seven  years.  The  events 
of  the  last  half  century  have  form- 
ed multitudes  of  consummate  mil- 
itary chieftains — multitudes  of 
eloquent   orators,   muhitudes  of 
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emioent  suteaien.  A  legislator 
has  not  yet  been  found.  The  only 
man  of  legislative  mindf  which 
Europe  has  produced  in  the  age 
now  departing,  was  Edmund 
Burke,  and  his  genius  took  the 
direction  of  sustaining  ancient  in- 
stitutionsi  and  rejected  that  of 
devising  and  maturing  new  ones. 
Whether  it  iiras  even  equal  to  this 
may  be  doubted  —  certain  it  is, 
that  neither  his  age  nor  his  coun- 
try were  prepared  to  receive  that 
which  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
competent  to  produce  and  to  com- 
bine. Now,  far  more  than  when 
he  lived  is  the  time,  when  the 
Island  of  Albion  needs  a  legisla- 


tor, a  mind  not  of  the  modecn 
stamp,  but  a  Solon,  a  Lycurgus> 
a  Numa*  A  legislator  for  herself, 
disencumbered  of  her  sister  Isl* 
and,  which  also  needs  a  l^slator 
of  her  own.  In  closing  with  this 
reflection  we  cast  our  eyes  over 
the  catalogue  of  the  Whig  and 
Tory  statesmen  now  figuring  upon 
her  political  theatre,  and  all  is 
desolate  and  barren.  Instead  of 
a  Solon,  a  Lycurgus  or  a  Numa, 
we  see  nothing  but  men  of  dimin- 
utive intellectual  stature,  the  sum- 
mit of  whose  ambition  it  is  to  pass 
with  their  own  and  after  ages,  for 
Bbitish  Statekkn. 


EXECUTIVE     OFFICERS 
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United  States  op  America. 


Andrew  Jackson,  President,  S.  C. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice-President,  S.  C. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of  State,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  D.  In^am,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Penn. 

John  H.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War,  Penn. 

John  Branch,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  N.  C. 

John  M.  Berrien,  Attorney  General,  Geo. 

William  T.  Barry,  Post-Master-Genera],  Ken. 


Salary. 
$25,000 
5,000 
6,000 
0,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6.000 
6,000 


JUDICIARY. 


JSTativity.  ScU. 
John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  Va.    ^5,000     Smith  Thompson, 
Wlllmm  John«on,  S.  C.    4,500    John  McLean, 

Gabriel  Duvail,  Md.     4,500    Henry  Baldwin, 

Joseph  Story,  Mass.  4,500 


JVaiivity,  Sal. 
N.  Y.  4,500 
N.J.  4,500 
Pa.       4,500 


DIPLOMATIC  CORPS. 
To  Grkat  Britaxit  anp  Ibeland. 


JVativity. 

Salary. 

Louis  McLane,  Envoy,  &c. 

Del. 

0,OtK) 

Washington  Irving,  Secretary, 

N.  Y. 

2,000 

FRAJrCE. 

. 

William  C.  Rives,  Envoy,  &c. 

Va. 

9,000 

Charles  C.  Harper,  Secretary, 

Md. 

2,000 

Spaix, 

Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness,  Envoy,  &c. 

Va. 

9,000 

Charles  S.  Walsh,  Secretary, 

Md. 

2,000 

Russia. 

John  Randolph,  Envoy,  &c. 

Va. 

9,000 

k  Randolph  Clay,  Secretary, 

Va. 

2,000 

Netjierlands. 

am  P.  Preble,  Envoy,  &c. 

Me. 

9,000 

>8te  Davezac,  Secretary, 

La. 

2,000 

Mjbzico. 

R.  Poinsett,  Envoy,  £lc. 

S.  C. 

9,000 

1  Mason,  Secretary, 

D,  C. 

2,000 

—\y  Butler,  Charge  d' Affaires, 

•4,500 
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Colombia. 
Thomas  P.  Moore,  Euvoy,  &c. 
J.  C.  Pickett,  Secretary, 

Sweden. 
Christopher  Hughes,  Charg^,  &c. 

Denmark. 
Henry  Wheaton,  Charg^,  &c. 

PORTUGAI.. 

Thomas  L.  L.  Brent,  Charg^,  &c. 

Buenos  Atrks. 
John  M.  Forbes,  Charg^,  &.c. 

Brazil. 
William  Tudor,  Charg^,  &c. 

Chili. 
Samuel  Lamed,  Charg^,  fke. 

Peru. 
Emanuel  J.  West,  Charge,  &c. 


$9,000 
2,000 

Md. 

4,500 

R.  I. 

4,500 

Md. 

4,500 

Florida. 

4,500 

Mass. 

4,500 

R.  I. 

4,500 

4,500 

ARMY  PROMOTIONS. 


Corps  of  engineert. 
Brevet  2d  lieutenant,  Thompson  S. 
Brown,  to  be   2d  lieutenant,  Ist  July, 
1625. 

Second  regiment  of  artillery. 
Brevet  2d  lieutenant,  Hugh  W.  Mer- 
cer, to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1628. 

T%ird  regiment  of  artillery. 

2d  lieutenant  George  S.  Green,  to  be 
Ist  lieutenant,  31st  May,  1829,  vice 
Pbillips,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Robert  E.  Tem- 
ple, to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1828. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  George  E.  Chase, 
to  be  2d  lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1828. 

Fourth  regiment  of  artillery. 

Brevet  captain  Patrick  11.  Gait,  1st 
lieutenant,  to  be  captain,  15th  May, 
1829,  vice  Spotls,  resigued. 

2d  lieutenant  William  Cook,  \u  be  1st 
lieutenant,  15th  May,  1829,  vice  Gait, 
promoted. 

Brevet  28  lieutenant  Chas.  O.  Collins, 
to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1828. 

First  regiment  of  infantry. 

1st  lieutenant  W.  R.  Jouelt,  to  be 
captain,  Ist  May,  1729,  vice  Kearney, 
promoted. 

1st  lieutenant  Thomas  Parker,  to  be 
captain,  31st  May,  1829,  vice  Kcr,  re- 
signed. 

2d  lieutenant  William  Reynolds,  to  be 
1st  lieutenant,  1st  May,  1829,  vice  Jouett, 
promoted- 

2d  lieutenant  Albert  S.  Miller,  to  be 
1st  lieutenant,  31st  May,  1829,  vice 
Parker,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Jonathan  K. 
Greenough,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  Ist  July, 
1827. 


Brevet  2d  lleutenaDt  £no6  G.  Mitchel!, 
to  be  2d  lieutenaDt,  lat  July,  1828. 

Tfdrd  regiment  of  iftfantry. 
Brevet  Major  Stephen  W.  Seanwy, 
captain  Ist  infiantry,  to   be  major,  1st 
May,  1829,  vice  Baker,  promoted. 

Fourth  regiment  of  infantry, 

2d  lieutenant  Lorenzo  Thomas,  to  be 
1st  lieutenant,  I7th  of  March,  1829,  vice 
Mountz,  cashiered. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Nelson  N.  Claif 
to  be  2d  lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1827. 
Sixth  regiment  ofinfantn/. 

Brevet  lieutenant  colonel  D.  Baker, 
major  3d  infantry,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
1st  May,  1829,  vice  Woolley  dismiswd. 

1st  lieutenant  George  C.  Hutter  to  be 
captain,  12th  May,  1829,  "vice  Gaott, 
dismissed. 

2d  lieutenant  Joseph  Van  SwearioM 
to  be  1st  lieutenant,  12th  Ma}^  1829, 
vice  Hutter,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Nathaniel  J. 
Eaton,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  Jolj} 
1827. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Robert  Sevier,  to 
be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1S28. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Brevet  major  James  H.  Hook,  ctptito 
4th  infantry,  to  be  commissary,  l«n 
March.  1821). 

Captain  Joseph  P.  Taylor,  of  the  M 
artillery,  to  be  commissary,  10th  MtR"i 
1829. 

James  B.  Sullivan,  Va.  to  be  asastant 
surgeon,  5ih  May,  1829. 

Ist  lieutenant  Anthony  Dfanc,5m  in- 
fantry, to  he  assistant  quarter  master, 
18th  April,  1829. 
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Ist  lieutenant  John  L'Engle,  3d  artil- 
lery, to  be  assistant  quarter  master,  29th 
June,  1929. 

2d  lieutenant  WilHam  P.  Bainbridge, 
4tfa  artillery,  to  be  asaistant  commissary 
of  subsistence,  16th  March,  1829. 

2d  lieutenant  Frederick  D.  Newcomb, 
4th  infantry,  to  be  assistant  commissary 
of  subsistence,  1st  April,  1929. 

1st  lieutenant  St  Clair  Denny,  5th 
infantry,  to  be  assistant  commissary  of 
subsistence,  20th  Mny,  1829. 

1st  lieutenant  £.  B.  Birdsall,  Sd  infiin- 
try,  to  be  assistant  commissary  of  subsis- 
tence,  8th  June,  1829. 

1st  lieutenant  Justin  Dimock,  1st  artil- 
lery, to  be  assistant  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence, 23d  July,  1829. 

2d  lieutenant  Orsborne  Cross,  Ist  in- 
fantry, to  be  assistant  commissary  of  sub- 
sbtence,  1st  August,  1829. 

Corps  of  engineers, 
1.  Cadet  Charles  Mason,  to  be  brevet 
2d  lieutenant,  1st  Julyr  1829.     2.  Cadet 
Robert  K.  Lee,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
aaC,  Ist  July,  1829. 

First  regiment  of  artillery, 
10.  Cadet  Minor  Knowlton,  to  be  bre- 
Tet  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.     14. 
Cadet  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  be  brevet  2d 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829. 

Second  regiment  of  artillery, 
8.  Cadet  John  Mackay,  to  be  brevet 
2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  11.  Cadet 
John  C.  Casey,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant, 1st  July,  1829.  15.  Cadet  Ormsby 
M.  K.  Mitchell,  to  be  bievet  2d  lieuten- 
ant, 1st  July,  1829. 

Third  regiment  of  artillery, 

4.  Cadet  Joseph  A.  Smith,  to  be  bre- 
vet 2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  6.  Ca- 
det Catharnus  P.  Buckingham,  to  be 
brevet  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  9. 
Cadet  Charles  W.  Hackley,  to  be  brevet 
3d  Keutenanti  1st  July,  1829.  12.  Ca- 
det William  R.  McKee,  to  be  brevet  2d 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  IG.  Cadet 
Gustavus  Brown,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant, 1st  July,  1829. 

fkmrth  regiment  of  artillery. 

5.  Cadet  James  Barnes,  to  be  brevet 
ad  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  7.  Cadet 
Joseph  B.  Smith,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant, Ist  July,  1829.  13.  Cadet  Jo- 
seph £.  Johnston,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant, 1st  July,  1629.  19.  Cadet  Charles 
Petigru,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  1st 
July,  1829.  20.  Cadet  Franklin  £.  Hunt, 
to  be  brevet  2dlieutenant,  Ist  July,  1829, 

Pirft  regiment  of  infantry. 
17.  Cadet  Sydney  Bur  bank,  to  be  bre- 
vet ^  lieutepant,  1st  ^uly,  1629.    22. 


Cadet  Seth  Eastman,  to  be  brevet  2d 
lieutenant,  ;ist  July,  1829.  25.  Cadet 
Thomas  A.  Davis,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant, 1st  July,  1829.  31.  Cadet  Jo- 
seph H.  Pawling,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant, 1st  July,  1829.  38.  Cadet  George 
R.  Sullivan,  to  bo  brevet  2d  lieutenant, 
Ist  July,  1829.  45.  Cadet  Edward  R. 
Williams,  to  be  brevet  2d  Ueutenaut,  Ist 
July,  1829. 

Second  regiment  of  tr^aniry. 
32.  Cadet  Antes  Snyder,  to  be'  brevet 
2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  39.  Cadet 
Edwin  R.  Long,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant, Ist  July,  1829.  46.  Cadet  Richard 
B.  Screven,  to  be  breyet  2d  lieutenant, 
1st  July,  1829. 

Third  regiment  of  infantry, 
21.  Cadet  Lancaster  P.  Luptoo,  to  be 
brevet  2d  lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1829.  26. 
Cadet  Albert  G.  Blanchard,  to  be  brevet 
2«l  licutanant,  1st  July,  1S29.  33.  Cadet 
William  H.  Warfield,  to  be  brevet  2J 
lieutenant,  Ist  July,  I8i9.  40.  Cadet 
Benjamin  W.  Biicc,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant, l8t  July,  1829. 

Fourth  regiment  of  ir\fantry. 
3.  Cadet  William  H.  Harford,  to  be 
brevet  2(1  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  23. 
Cadet  Thomas  Swords,  to  he  brevet  2d 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  27.  Cadet 
Chileab  S.  Howe,  to  be  t)revet  2d  lieu- 
tenant. 1st  July,  1829.  34.  Cadet  James 
Clark,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  1st 
July,  1829.  41.  Cadet  Robert  W.  Bur- 
nett, to  be  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 
1829. 

Fifth  regiment  of  infantry. 
28.  Cadet  Caleb  Sibly,  to  be  brevet  2<l 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  35.  Cadet 
James  Allen,  to  be  brevet  24l  lieutenant, 
1st  July,  1829.  42.  Cadet  James  S. 
Moore,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  Ist 
July,  1829. 

Sixth  regiment  qf  infantry. 
18.  Cadet  William  Hoffman,  to  be 
brevet  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829. 
24.  Cadet  Albemarle  Cady,  to  be  brevet 
2<1  lieutenant,  Ist  'July,  1829.  29.  Ca- 
det James  H.  Wright,  to  be  brevet  2d 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  36.  Cadet 
Jonathan  Freeman,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieui 
tenant,  Ist  July,  1829.  43.  Cadet  Charles 
May,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 
1829. 

Seventh  regiment  of  infantry. 
30.  Cadet  George  A.  Stciline;.  to  be 
breveti^l  lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1829.  37. 
Cadet  John  P.  Davis,  to  be  brevet  2i 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  44.  Cadet 
Theophilus  H.  Holmes,  to  be  brevet  2d 
lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1829. 
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Wuhington,  5th  Jvne,  1830. 
Fotuih  regiment  of  artillery. 
Second  lieutenant  Augusttis  Canfield, 
to  be  Ist  lieutenant,  1st  March,  1830, 
▼ice  Despinville,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  James  Barnes,  to 
be  2d  lieutenant  Ist  July,  1829. 

First  regiment  of  infantry. 
Brevet  colonel   Willoughby   Morgan, 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Sd  infantry,  to 
be  colonel,  23d  April,  1830,  vice  M*Neil, 
resigned. 

Second  regiment  of  infantry. 

Second  lieutenant  Joseph  S.  Galla&cher, 
to  be  1st  lieutenant,  2d  February,  1890, 
vice  Pendleton  deceased. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Isaac  P.  Simon- 
ton,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1827. 

Third  regiment  of  infantry. 
Major  Josiah  H.  Vose,  of  the  5th  in- 
fantry, to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  23d  April, 
1830,  vice  Morgan  promoted. 

F{flh  regiment  of  infantry. 

Brevet  major  George  Bender,  captain, 
to  be  maior,  23d  April,  1830,  vice  Vose, 
promoted. 

First  lieutenant  J.  B.  F.  Rnssell,  to  be 
captain,  23d  April,  1830,  vice  Bender, 
promoted. 

Second  lieutenant  Louis  T.  Jamison, 
to  be  1st  lieutenant,  23d  April,  1830,  vice 
Russell,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Isaac  Lynde,  to 
be  2d  lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1827. 

Sixth  regiment  qf  ir^antry. 
First  lieutenant  Clifton  Wharton,  to  be 


captain,  SSd  Apiil,  1830,  vice  Pendmd, 
dismissed. 

Second  lieutenant  Joseph  S.  Worth,  to 
be  1st  lieutenant,  23d  AprU,  1830,  vie* 
Wharton,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  CusUve  S.  to*- 
seau,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  18SL 

Seventh  regiment  of  infantry. 
Brevet  2d  lieutenant    Benjamin  W. 
Kinsman,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  Jdy, 

1828. 

Corrections  in  the  date  of  the  hretet 
rank  of  the  following  officers : 

Colonel  William  Lawrence,  of  the  5(h 
regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  colonel  by 
brevet,  to  date  from  l^h  Sqitemher,  1834, 
instead  of  8tb  May,  1828. 

Major  John  B.  Walbach,of  the  1st  reg- 
iment of  artillery,  brevet  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, to  be  colonel  by  brevet,  to  date  from 
Ut  May,  1825,  instead  of  25th  April.  IdSa 

Captain  N.  S.  Clark,  of  the  2d  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  major  by  brevet,  to  dtte 
from  25fA  July,  1824,  instead  of  1st  of 
October,  1824. 

Captain  R.  E.  De  Russy,  of  tbe  coips 
of  engineers,  major  by  brevet,  to  date 
from  11/^  SejUenier^  1824,  instead  of  dth 
February,  ld@5. 

Capt.  Henry  WhiUng,  of  the  Ut  regi- 
inent  of  artillery,  major  by  brevet,  to  date 
from  nth  March,  1824,  instead  of  3d 
March,  1827. 

Captain  R.  A.  Zantzinger,  of  the  2d 
regiment  of  artillery,  major  by  brevet,  to 
date  from  15/A  j^vgva/,  1824,  instead  of 
J2th  December,  1828. 


NAVY  PROMOTIONS. 


MASTERS    COMMANDANT. 

Robert  F.  Stockton  and  Isaac  McKee- 
ver.  May  27th,  1830. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Robert  G.  Robb,  Edward  M.  Vail, 
Fisk  Allen  Deas,  Samuel  W.  Stockton, 
John  Calhoun,  Charles  W.  Chauncey, 
Law  Pennington,  Thomas  T.  Craven, 
Andrew  H.  Foot,  John  L.  Ball,  William 
H.  Humble,  May  27th,  1830. 

SUROXONS. 

A.  p.  Beers,  John  R.  Chandler,  B.  R. 
Tlnsler,  Dec.  4th,  1830. 

AflfllSTAITT  8UBOK098. 

Richard  K.  H.  Simms,  William  A.  W. 
Spotswood,  John  C.  Spencer,  Dec.  2d, 
1828 ;  Edward  H.  Freehmd,  Frederick 


Wessels,  R.  H.  Glentworth,  11th  March, 
1829;  Wm.  M.  Wood,  Geoi^e  B.  Mc- 
Knight,  Wm.  G.  Micks,  16th  May;  John 
B.  Elliot,  20lh  May ;  William  Tyler,  2M 
May;  Amos  G.  Gambrill,  Jones  W. 
Plumroer,  20th  June ;  John  Y.  Smhk, 
27th  June ;  George  Clymor,  Isaac  Brink- 
erfaoff,  1st  July ;  Daniel  Eghart,.SSd  An* 

gjst ;  Solomon  Sharpe,  15th  Sept  ISK^; 
aleb  W.  Cloud,  May  3l,  1830. 

PURSERS. 

Francis  G.  McCauIey,  May  27th,  1829; 
Wm.  A.  Slacum,  8th  June,  NathT  ^«1- 
son,  Oct.  6(h,  1820;  PhUo  White,  1^ 
11th,  1830. 

CHAPLATNS. 

Wm.  RyUnd,  May  SSd,  1829 ;  HlM- 
thy  J.  Harrison,  Oct.  9d,  1829. 
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TWENTYFIRST  CONGRESS. 

SENATE. 
President  of  the  Senate,  John  C.  Cajlhoun,  of  Sovtk  Carolina, 


From  MoxM> — Peleg  Sprague, 
Joho  Holmes, 
AWr  Hampihire — Samuel  Bell, 

Levi  Woodbury. 
Masioehusetts — ^Nathaniel  Silsbee, 

Daniel  Webster, 
Connecticut — Calvin  Willey, 

Samuel  A.  Foot. 
Shode  Island — Nehemiah  R.  Knight, 

Asber  Robbios. 
Vermont — Dudley  Chase, 

Horatio  Seymour. 
Aho  York — Nathan  Sanford, 

E.  B.  Dudley. 
Aho  Jersey — Theodore  Freltnghuysen, 

Mahlon  Dickerson. 
Pennsylvania — William  Marks, 

Isaac  D.  Barnard. 
Delaware — John  M.  Clayton, 

Arnold  Nandain. 
Maryland — Ezekiel  F.  Chambers, 

Samuel  Smith. 
Fwgima— Littleton  W.  Tazewell, 
John  Tyler. 


J>rorth  Carolina — James  Iredell, 

Bedford  Brown. 
SoiUh  Carolina — Robert  Y.  Hayne^ 

'William  Smith. 
Georgia — George  M.  Troup, 

John  Forsyth. 
Kentucky — George  M.  Bibb, 

John  Rowan. 
Tennessee — Hugh  L.  White, 

Felix  Grundy. 
Ohio — Benjamin  Ruggles, 

Jacob  Burnett. 
Louisiana — Edward  Livingston, 

Josiah  S.  Johnson. 
hidiana — William  Hendricks, 

James  Noble. 
Mississippi — Powhatan  Ellis, 
Robt.  H.  Adams. 
JUinois — John  McLean, 
Elias  K.  Kane. 
JUabama  —William  R.  Ling,     • 

Joho  McKinley. 
Missouri — David  Barton, 

Thomas  H.  Benton, 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Speaker,  Andrkw  Stsvsnsok,  Virginia. 


Maine. 
John  Anderson, 
Samuel  Butman, 
George  Evan^, 
Rnfus  Mclntire, 
James  W.  Ripley, 
Joseph  F.  WiDgate, 
One  vticancy. 
JWio  Hampshire. 
Joho  Broadhead, 
Thomas  Chandler, 
Joaeph  Hainmons, 
Jonathan  Harvey, 
Henry  Hubbard, 
John  W.  Weeks. 

MassaehuseUs. 
John  Bailey, 
Isaac  C.  Bates, 
George  Grennell,  jr. 
James  L.  Hodges, 
B.  W.  Crowninshield, 
John  Davis, 
Henry  W.  Dwight, 
Edw^  Everett) 
Benjamin  Gorham, 
Joseph  G.  Kendall, 
John  Reed, 

41» 


Joseph  Richardson, 
John  Varnum. 

JRhode  Island, 
Tristam  Burges, 
Dut^e  J.  Pearce. 

Conneetieut. 
Noyes  Barber, 
William  W.  Ellsworth, 
Jabez  W.  Huntington, 
Ralph  J.  IngersoU, 
William  L.  Storrs, 
Ebenezer  Youog. 
Vermonii 
William  Gaboon, 
Horace  Everett,       ^ 
Jonathan  Hunt, 
Rollin  C.  Mallaiy. 
Benjamia  Swift. 

JV>a»  York, 
William  G.  Angel, 
Benedict  Arnold, 
Thomas  Beekman, 
Abraham  Bockee, 
Peter  J.  Borst, 
C.  C.  Cambreleng, 
Timothy  Childs,  - 
Henry  B.  Cowles, 


Hector  Craig, 
Jacob  Crocheron, 
Charles  G.  De  Witt, 
John  D.  Dickenson, 
Jonas  Earll,  jr. 
George  Fisher, 
Isaac  Finch, 
Jehiel  H.  Halsey, 
Joseph  Hawkins, 
Michael  Hoffman, 
Perkins  King, 
James  W.  Lent, 
John  Magee, 
Henry  O.  Martindale, 
Thomas  Maxwell, 
Robert  Monell, 
Ebenezer  F.  Norton, 
Gersbom  Powers, 
Robert  S.  Rose, 
Ambrose  Spencer, 
Henry  R.  Storrs, 
James  Strong, 
Phineas  L.  Tracy, 
John  W.  Taylor, 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck, 
CampbeU  P.  White. 
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JVWo  Jersey. 
Richard  M.  Cooper, 
Lewis  Condict, 
TlioDiM  H.  Hughes, 
Isaac  PienoD, 
James  F.  Randolph, 
Samuel  Swann. 

Pennsylvania. 
James  Buchanan  j 
Thomas  H.  Crawford, 
Richard  Coulter, 
Joshua  Evans, 
James  Ford, 
Chauncey  Forward, 
Joseph  Fry,  jr. 
John  Gilmore, 
Innes  Green, 
Joseph  Hemphill, 
Peter  Ihrie,  jr. 
Thomas  Irwm, 
Adam  King, 
George  6.  Lieper, 
William  McCreery, 
Alem  Marr, 
Daniel  H.  Miller, 
Henry  A.  Muhienburg» 
¥/111iam  Ramsay, 
John  Scott, 
Thomas  H.  Sill, 
Samuel  A.  Smith, 
John  B.  Stengere, 
Philander  Stephens, 
Joel  B.  Sutherlan<l, 
Harmer  Denny. 

Delaware. 
Kensey  Johns,  jr. 

Maryland, 
Elias  Brown, 
Clement  Dorsey, 
Benjamin  C.  Howard^ 
George  £.  Mitchell, 
Benedict  I.  Seiames, 
Richard  Spencer, 
Michael  C.  Sprigg, 
George  C.  WashingtoD, 
Ephraim  King  Wilson. 

Virginia^ 
Marie  Alexander^ 
Robert  Allen, 
William  S.  Archer, 
William  Armstrong, 
John  S.  Barbour, 
Philip  P.  Barbour, 
Thomas  T.  Boulden, 


Nathaniel  H.  Claiborne, 
Richard  Coke,  jr. 
Robert  Craig, 
Thomas  Davenport, 
Philip  Doddridge, 
William  F.  Gordon, 
Lewis  Maxwell, 
William  McCoy, 
Charles  F.  Mercer, 
Thomas  Newton, 
John  Roane, 
Alexander  Smyth, 
Andrew  Stevenson, 
John  Talliaferro, 
James  Trezvant. 

JSTorth  Carolina. 
Whiles  Alston, 
Daniel  L.  Barringcr, 
Samuel  P.  Carson, 
Henry  W.  Conner, 
Edmund  Deberry, 
Edward  Dudley, 
Thomas  H.  Hall, 
Robert  Potter, 
Abraham  Rencher, 
William  B.  Shepard, 
Augustus  H.  Shepperd, 
Jesse  Speight, 
Lewis  Williams. 

South  Carolina. 
Robert  W.  Barnwell, 
James  Blair, 
John  Campbell, 
George  McDuffie, 
William  D.  Martin, 
William  T.  NuckolU, 
Warren  R.  Davis, 
William  Drayton, 
Starling  Tucker. 

Georgia^ 
Thomas  T.  Foster, 
Charles  E.  Haynes, 
Henry  C.  Lamar, 
Wilson  Lumpkin, 
Wiley  Thompson, 
James  M.  Wayne, 
Richard  H.  Wilde. 
Kentucky. 
Thomas  Chilton,' 
James  Clarke, 
Nicholas  D.  Coleman, 
Henry  Daniel, 
Nathan  Galther, 
Richard  M.  Joboson, 


John  Kincaid, 
Joseph  Lecompte, 
Robert  P.  Letcher, 
Chittendon  Lyon, 
Charles  A.  Wkkliffe, 
Joel  Yancey. 

Ohio. 
Mordecai  Bartley, 
Joseph  H.  Crane, 
William  Creigfatoo,  jr. 
James  Findlay, 
John  M.  Goodenow, 
William  W.  Irwin, 
William  Kennon, 
William  Russell, 
James  Shields, 
William  Stanberry, 
John  Thompson, 
Joseph  Vance, 
Samuel  Findlay  Vinton, 
Elisha  Whittlesey. 

Tennessee* 
John  BelU 
John  Blair, 
David  Crockett, 
Robert  Desha, 
Jacob  C.  Isaacks^ 
Cavo  Johnson, 
Prior  Lea, 
James  K.  Polk, 
James  Standifer. 

Indiana. 
RatUffBoon, 
Jonathan  Jennings, 
John  Test. 

LotUsiana. 
Henry  H.  Gurley, 
W.  H.  Overton, 
Edward  D.  White. 
^lahama. 
Clement  C.  Clay, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
R.  E.  B.  Baylor. 
Illinois. 
Joseph  Duncan. 

Missowu 
Spencer  Pettis. 

J^sissippi. 
Thomas  Hinds. 

ABehiganr~^o\m  Biddl^ 
Jlrkansas-^A,  H.  Sevier. 
Florida^oseph  M.  WhiiSb 
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OVnCBRS  OF  THS  flSNATE 

Secretary, 
VdterLowrie,  Pft. 

Sergeant  at  arme. 
Moontjoy  Bailey,  Ya. 

H.  Van  D.  John*. 


orriCERs  OF  thb  bousx. 
CUrk  of  the  House. 
$3000    M.  St  Clair  Clark,  Pa.  $3000 

Samuel  Burch,  Chief  Clk.  Va*  1800 

1500  Sergeant  et  arms, 

I.  Oswald  DuDD,  1500 

500  Chaplain. 

Reuben  Post  500 

LUtrarian  of  Congress^  ■■   ■ 


GOVERNORS  OF  STATES. 


1830. 


Maine, 

New  Hampehire, 

MasBachuaetts, 

Termont, 

Rhode  Island, 

ComiecUcuti 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 
PeoDsylTama, 
Delaware, 
Ifiuyland, 
Yii]^a, 
North  Carolina, 
fiottth  Carolina, 
Georgia, 


Jonathan  6.  Honton. 
Benjamin  Pierce. 
Levi  Lincoln. 
Samuel  C.  Crafts. 
James  Fenner. 
Gideon  Tomlioson, 
Enoi  T.  Throop, 

acting  Qoy. 
Peter  D.  Vroom,  jr. 
George  Wolf. 
David  Hazzard. 
Thomas  King  Carroll. 
John  Floyd. 
John  Oliver. 
Stephen  D.  Miller. 
George  R.  Gilmer. 


Alabama, 

Gabriel  Moore. 

Louisiana, 

H.  Beauvais, 

acting  Got 

Mississippi, 

Gerard  C.  Brandon. 

Tennessee, 

William  Carroll. 

Kentucky, 

Thomas  Metcalfe, 

Ohio, 

Allen  Trimble. 

Indiana, 

Joshua  B.  Ray. 

Illinois, 

Ninian  Edwards, 

Missouri, 

John  Miller. 

TERBITOBISS. 

Michigan, 

Lewis  Cass. 

Florida, 

William  P.  DuvaU, 

John  Pope. 
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REVENUE,  1889.  47» 

A  STATEMENT  exhibitiiig  the  vtlaes  and  qatntities,  respectively, 
of  Merchandise  on  which  duties  actually  accrued  during  the  year 
1829,  (consisting  of  the  difference  between  articles  paying  duty 
imported,  and  those  entitled  to  drawback  re-exported  ;)  and,  also^ 
of  the  net  revenue  which  .accrued  that  year  from  duties  on  Mer- 
chandise, Tonnage,  Passports,  and  Clearances. 
■  »>     '  ,  , .      I-. 

Merchandise  paying  duties  ad  valorem. 

8,261  dolls,  at  12  per  cent  $     990  12 

1371,883  do  124  do  233,922  88 

8,114^41  do  15  do  467,241  16 

7,192,761  '    do  20  do  1,488,662  20 

21,149,629  do  25  do  5,287,882  86 

1;996,427  do  80  do  598,928  10 

619,715  do  83}  do  206,571  67 

886,044  do  35  do  292,265  40 

2,983,626  do  40  do  1,178,450  40 

1,664,396  do  45  do  748,977  76 

641,407  do  60  do  820,703  60 

; f  10,768,986  42 

42,^-479  av.  26.62 

Duties  on  specific  articles. 

1.  Wines  3,122,817  galto.  av.  18.2  #570,904  85 

2.  Spirits  2,462,308     do  60.11  1,480,096  08 
Molasses           61,788    do               at  6  cts.  3,086  65 

Da.          9,697,137    do                    10  969,713  70 

a  Teas              6,397,664   lbs.            av.  88.73  1,820,706  36 

Coffee         35,735,610    do                at  5  cts.  1,786,780  50 

4.  Sugar          51,064,507    do              av.  3.06  1,564,259  91 

6.  Salt               5,076,414  bush.            at  20  cts.  1,015,282  80 

All  other  arUdes 3,039,192  49 

12,400,023  59 

DoUars,    28,169,009  01 
Deduct  duties  refunded,  and  moiety  of  penal  duties  arising  under  the 
act  of  20th  of  Aptil,  1818,  after  deducting  therefrom  duties  on  * 
merchandise,  the  particulars  of  which  were  not  rendered  by  the 
collectors,  and  difference  in  calculation,  ....  167,708  26 

Dollars,    23,001,300  76 

Add  2i  per  cent.,  retained  on  drawback  &c.        -  $10,191  83 

10       do        extra  duty  on  foreign  vessels,         -        27,271  71 

interest  on  custom-house  bonds,  -        -  13,122  61 

storage  received,     ------  7,140  12 

— • 67,726  27 

Duties  on  Merchandise, Dollars,    23,059,027  20 

Add  duties  on  tonnage, 121,625  89 

Ittht  money, 12,235  39 

138,861, 28 

Add  passports  and  clearances 11,060  00 

Dollars,    23,203,948  80 
Deduct  drawback  on  domestic  refined  sugar       -        -        .        .  46,092  66 

Gross  revenue, Dollars,    23,158,966  74 

Expenses  of  Collection, 966,968  00 

Net  revenue,  per  statement  A,  .        -        .        .        DoUars,    22,192,897  74 
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ANNUAL  RBGI8TER,  1880—80. 


Explanatory  statemenu  in  relation  to  speoifie 

I,  Wiirss. 


Maddrat,  255,407 

Sheny,  52,717 

Rod  of  France  tnd  Smuii,  ]  ,435,610 

Other  of  France  and  Spain,  030,827 

Sicily,  22.016 

Claret,  SbC.  bottled  50,375 

Other  hi  caaka.  S72,S04 


illona,  at  50  eenti        ! 

« 127,748  50 

do          60 

26,S68  59 

do           10 

143^1  M 

do           16 

139,624  Oi 

do           SO 

6374  SO 

do           "10 

17312  50 

do           SO 

111301  20 

8,129,255 
Eiported  Madeira,  810  galla.  at  100  eta. 

TeneiUfe,  6119   do 

^  ..^  6,488       40 


S19  00 
2,447  60 


573371  45 


8,122317  av.  18^ 


2,706  60 
670304  85 


IL  Spikits. 

From  grain           lat  proof 

471,508  gallons  i 

It  57  ce&tSt 

f  268,779  56 

2d    do 

78,782    do 

60 

47369  2Q 

8d    do 

8395     do 

68 

5325  86 

4th  do 

2,186    do 

67 

1,464  62 

6th  do 

2,757    do 

75 

2,067  76 

above  5th  do 

18    do 

90 

16  20 

Other  matertala,    2d   do 

6,970     do 

88 

2,648  60 

2d    do 

139,716    do 

58 

74,049  48 

8d    do 

510,849    do 

57 

290,886  98 

4th  do 

1,188,711     do 

68 

748387  91 

5th  do 

56,071     do 

72 

40371  12 

Exported  grain  apirita 
other  do 

796    do 

42 

338M 

277    do 

42 

116  84 

do     do 

1359    do 

48 

748  32 

do    do 

429    do 

85 

I 

864  65 

• 

2,462,308  av.  60.11 

f  1,480,096  OS 

III.  Teas. 

} 

Bohea 

70,168  pounds  at  12  cents 

$8,418  36 

Souchong 

1,248,168      do 

25 

812,042  00 

Hyson  skin,  5cc« 

1,294,086      do 

28 

8623S0  06 

Hyson  and  young  hyaon 

2,561,227     do 

40 

1,624,490  90 

Imperial,  gunpowder,  &c. 

228,773      do 

60 

114,386  50 

Extra  duty  on  teas  ynported 

from  other  placea  than  China 

I 

1,166  70 

5,402357 

1328384  44 

Eaported  hyson   and  young 

_    ^.jk 

hyson 

4,698      do 

56 

2,628  06 

6397,664           av. 

.  88.78 

#1320,706  36 

IV.  S170AB, 

Brown                                47382,037  pounds  at  3  cents. 

1384,961  U 

White,  clayed,  5cc.              8382,470    do           4 

129,208  80 

51,064307        vw,  S.06 


913643S9  61 


Imported,  bofhels    - 
Exported    .        .        - 
Bountiefl  aod  allowances, 
reduced    into    bushels, 
at  20  cents  per  bushel 


REVENUE,  1829. 

V.  Sait. 

6,495,409  at  dO  cents 
68,607 
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#1,399,081  80 


1,360,388 


1,418,995  at  20  cents 


283,799  00 


5,076,414  at  20  cents         $1,015,282  80 


VI.  ALL  OTHER  ARTICLES. 


Woollens,  not  above  33^  cts.  per  sq.y  d. 

Carpeting,  Brussels,  Wilton,  &c.  do 

Venetian  and  ingrain  do 

flags,  matting,  &c.      do 

Floor  cloths,  printed,  painted,&G.  do 

Oil  cloth,  other  than  printed,  &c.  do 

Fnrniture  oil  cloth  do 

Sail  Duck  do 

Do.  do 

Bagging,  cotton  do 

Do.  ^     do 

Vinegar  gallons 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  bottles     do 

Do  do      in  casks       do 

Oil,  spermaceti  do 

whale  and  other  fish  do 

olive  do 

castor  do 

linseed  do 

rapeseed  do 

hempseed  do 

Cocoa  pounds 

Chocolate  do 

Sugar,  candy  do 

loaf  do 

other  refined  do 

Fruits,  almonds  do 

currants  do 

prunes  and  plums  do 

figs  do 

raisins,  jar,  and  muscatel  do 

other  do 

Candles,  wax  do 

spermaceti         do 

Cheese  do 

Soap  do 

Lard  do 

42 


1,143,546 

67,391 

323,787 

58,643 

16,599 

2,548 

23,322 

800,348 

705,765 

1,393,302 

830,709 

41,820 

60,446 

8,132 

1 

161 

48,496 

103 

111,452 

29 

27 

452,992 

2,944 

645 

1,079 

44 

944,709 

405,591 

86,748 

1,605,157 

3,296,272 

1,795,464 

185 

202 

66,828 

311,687 

105 


Duties. 


14 
70 
40 
15 
50 
25 
15 
9 

5 

8 

20 

15 

25 

15 

25 

40 

25 

25 

25 

2 

4 

12 

12 

10 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

6 

8 

9 

4 

3 


160,096  44 
47,173  70 
129,514  80 
8,796  45 
8,299  50 
637  00 
3,498  30 
26,131  32 
67,047  71 
62,698  59 
41,535  45 
3,345  60 
12,089  20 
1,219  8Q 
25 
24  15 
12,124  00 
41  20 
27,863  4)0 
7  25 
6  75 
9,059  84 
117  76 
77  40 
129  48 
4  40 
28,341  27 
12,137  73 
3,469  92 
48,154  71 
131,850  88 
53,863  92 
11  10 
16  16 
6,014  52 
12,467  48 
3  15 
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pounds 
do 
do 


Beef  and  pork 

Hams  and  other  bacon 

Butter 

Saltpetre,  refined 

Camphor,  crude 

refined 
Vitriol,  blue  or  Roman 
Salts,  Epsom 

Glauber 
Spices,  Cayenne  pepper 
ginger 
mace 
nutmegs 
cinnamon 
cloves 
pepper 
pimento 
Tobacco,  manufactured,  other 

than  snuff  and  segars 
Indigo 
Indigo 
Gunpowder  • 
Bristles 
Glue 
Paidts,  ochre,  dry 

white  and  red  lead 
whiting 

orange  mineral 
sugar  of  lead 
Lead,  manufactured  into  shot 
Cordage,  tarred 

untarred 
Twine,  yarns,  and  packthread 
Corks 
Copper,  rods  and  bolts 

nails  and  spikes 
Fire  arms,  muskets 

rifles 

Iron,  wire,  not  above  No.  14 

not  above  No.  14 

above  No.  14 

tacks,  &c.  not  above  No.  16  M. 

above  No.  16  pounds 

nails  do 

spikes  do 

chain  cables  do 

mill  saws  do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

number 
do 

pounds 
do 
do 


2,697 

8,286 

6,233 

1,568 

131,347 

12 

6 

58 

1,426 

44 

1,260 

5,877 

60,281 

950 

65^866 

1,234,233 

1,426,758 

550 

326,804 

257,:l64 

42,048 

112,124 

24,272 

551,273 

111,450 

588,311 

385 

116,180 

2,737 

588,126 

228,029 

427,744 

184,177 

297 

5,263 

4,527 


2 

3 

5 

3 

8 

12 

4 

4 

2 

15 

2 

100 

60 

25 

25 

8 

6 

10 

15 

20 

8 

3 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

5 

12 

4 

4 

150 


12250 


272 

268,870 

261,273 

12,769 

4,062 

575,467 

84,734 

775,019 

5,166 


5 
6 

10 
5 
5 
5 
4 
3 

100 


53  94 

248  58 

261  65 

47  04 

10,507  76 

1  44 
24 

2  32 
28  52 

660 

25  20 

5,877  00 

36,168  60 

237  50 

16,466  50 

96,738  64 

^,605  48 

55  00 

49,020  60 

51,472  80 

3,363  61 

3,363  72 

1,213  GO 

5,512  73 

5,572  50 

5,883  11 

16  75 

5,809  00 

109  48 

23,525  04 

11,50145 

21,387  20 

22,101  24 

1188 

210  53 

6,790  50 

30  00 

13  00 

16,132  20 

26,127  30 

638  45 

203  10 

28,773  85 

3,389  36 

23,250  57 

5,166  00 


RETENUE^  1889. 
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YL  AJLL  OTHEB  AKTICIiEI. 


Iron,  anchors  pounds 

anvils  do 

hammers,  &c.  do 

castings,  vessels  of  do 

other  do 

braziers'  rods  do 

sheet  and  hoop  do 

in  pigs  cwt. 

bar  and  bolt,  hammered    pounds 
rolled  cwt 

Steel  do 

Hemp  do 

Do  do 

Flax  do 

Do  do 

Wool  pounds 

Alum  cwt. 

Copperas  do 

Wheat  floor  do 

Ckml  bushels 

WheiLt  do 

Oats  do 

Potatoes  do 

Paper,  folio  and  quarto  post       pounds 
foolscap,  &c«  do 

printing  do 

all  other  do 

Books,  printed  previous  to  1775      vol. 
printed  in  other  languages 

than  Latin,  Greek,  d&c    do 
Latin  and  Grreek,  bound,  pounds 

boards      do 
all  other,  bound  do 

boards  do 

Glass  ware,  cut  and  not  specified    do 
other  articles  of  do 

vials,  not  above  6  oz.  groce 

not  above  8  oz.  do 

bottles,  not  above  1  quart       do 
not  above  2  quarts      do 
not  above  I  gallon      do 
Demijohns  number 

Glass,  window,  not  above  8  by  10 
inches  100  sq.  ft. 

10  by  12    do 

10  by  15    do 

above  10  by  15    do 


27,012 

737,146 

82,452 

886,4(i5 

349,290 

103,470 

2,190,674 

25,710 

79,1 13,961 

107,646 

24,365 

30,660225 

.  52,287 

1,386 

8,193 

992,540 


t\\ 


250 
175 
200 
4 
250 
1,396200 
69  50 
1,340,551     6 
275  25 
307   10 
53,198   10 
8,644  20 
205,:I27»  17 
5,066   10 
30,468   15 
356     4 

76,143     4 
3,869   15 
1,886   13 
21,584  30 
77,126  26 
11,536     3 
1,126,729     2 
700175 
81125 
11,928200 
395250 
13300 


40,577 

552 

299 

805 

8,574 


2 

2 

2i 


1 
!* 

621 

1 
185 
150 


25 

300 
350 
400 
500 


Duties. 


540  24 

14,742  92 

2,061  32 

13,296  97 

3,492  90 

3,621  45 

76,673  62 

16,068  75 

791,139  61 

199,145  10 

36,547  50 

68,985  00 

130,717  50 

2,425  50 

16,386  00 

39,701  60 

31 

2,792  06 

34  50 

80,433  06 

68  75 

30  70 

5,319  80 

1,728  80 

34,905  59 

506  80 

4,570  20 

14  24 

3.045  n 
580  35 
245  18 

6,475  20 

20,052  76 

346  06 

22,534  58 

1,225  00 

101  25 

23,856  00 

967  50 

39  00 

10,144  25 

1,656  00 

1.046  50 
1,220  00 

12^70  00 
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VL  ALL  OTHXE  ▲RTICLES. 


Slates,  not  above  6  by  12 

12  by  14 
14  by  16 
16  by  18 
18  by  20 
20  by  24 
above  20  by  24 
Fish,  dried  or  smoked 
salmon,  pickled 
mackerel 
all  other 
Shoes,  silk 

prunello 
leather 
children's 
Boots  and  bootees 
Cigars 
Playing  cards 


(Quantity. 


cwt 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

quintals 

barrels 

do 

do 

pairs 

do 

do 

do 

do 

M 

packs 


Duties. 


8,801 

19,859 

59,035 

11,047 

30,153 

7,848 

1,058 

523 

1,596 

242 

563 

1,506 

3,488 

1,950 

149 

410 

20,475 

3,040 


20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

100 

200 

150 

100 

30 

25 

25 

15 

150 

250 

30 


sq.  yds.    2,487  at  32  cts.  $795  84 


Deduct  excess  of  exportation  over  importatioUj  viz : 

Carpets,  flags,  matting, 

&c. 
Candles,  tallow. 
Tallow 
Cassia 
Snuff 
Cotton 
Litharge 
Lead 

pipes 
Cables 


pounds   15,853 
do     116,817 
72,260 
678 
29,099 
443,011 
128,577 
81,799 


Nail  and  spike  rods 
Sheet  and  hoop  iron 
Paper,  sheathing 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


23,275 
38,576 
28,650 

2,896 


5 
1 
6 
12 
3 
5 
3 
5 
4 
3J 
3 
3 


792  65 

1,168  17 

4,335  60 

81  36 

872  97 

22,150  55 

3,857  31 

4,089  95 

931  00 

1,350  17 

859  50 

86  88 


.1,760  20 

4,964  75 

17,710  50 

4,076  45 

12,061  20 

3,53160 

S29  00 

523  00 

3,192  00 

363  00 

563  00 

45180 

872  00 

497  50 

22  35 

615  00 

51,187  50 

912  00 

3,248,890  94 


Deduct  articles  exported  at  former  duties. 
White  lead  pounds  130,7 1 1  at  4  cts.  5,228  44 


Bar  lead  do  386,363      2 

Iron,  bar,  hammered  cwt.  2,215    90 

tolled  do  708  150 

pig  do  2,720    50 

Steel  do  955  100 


7,727  26| 
1,993  50 
1,062  00 
1,360  00 
955  00 


59,698  B 
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REVENUE,  1839.  4M 

Statembnt  of  moneys  received  into  the  Treasury  from  all  sources, 
other  than  customs  and  public  lands,  during  the  year  1829. 

From  dividends  on  stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 

States,  $490,000  00 

Arrears  of  direct  tax,  11,335  05 

Arrears  of  internal  revenue,  14,502  74 

Fees  on  letters  patent,  12,990  00 

Cents  coined  at  the  mint,  11,550  00 

Postage  of  letters,  86  60 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  2,704  32 

Interest  on  debts  due  by  banks  to  the  U.  S.  12,479  47 
Surplus  emoluments  of  officers  of  the  customs,  40,752  53 
The  sale  of  the  hotel  and  lot  at  the  Hague,  2,600  00 
The  proceeds  of  the  estates  of  American  citi- 
zens deceased  in  foreign  countries,  183  96 
The  proceeds  of  property  libeUed  for  salvage, 

and  not  claimed,  518  36 

The    late   trading   establishments  with    the 

Indians,  1,995  00 

An  unknown  person,  stated  to  be  on  account 

of  the  customs,  75  56 

Moneys  received  from  the  late  agent  for  the 
military  establishment,  for  balance  due  from 
him,  50  50 

Moneys  previously  advanced  on  account  of  the 

first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  615  66 

Moneys  previously  advanced* on  account  of 
the  4th,  5th,  6lh  and  7th  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  2,287  23 

Moneys  paid  over  by  order  of  the  court  of  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  on  account  of 
TheronRudd,  7,458  25 

Balances  of  advances  made  in  the 'War  De- 
partment, repaid  under  the  third  section  of 
the  act  of  1st  May,  1820,  16,301  09 

138,486  34 

$628,486  34 


42» 
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STAtsicsjrr  or  ths  Ckvutditokm  of  tbb  U.  Statbs  warn  -not  vm  180. 
CTvus,  MitexLLAVBoirs,  Awo  roEBicor 

INTUbCODSlK.. 

LegUlftture  ^467,447  59 


£zecutivd  Department 
Officer*  of  the  Miot 
Surveyors  end  tbeir  clerked 
CommiBsioner  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings 
OoTemmente  In  the  Terri- 

toriee  of  the  U.  States 
Judiciary 


590,173  14 

9,600  00 

S3,067  44 

2,000  00 

56,344  99 
239,447  20 


AnnuiCiee  and  grants 
Miot  establishment 
Extending  the  Mint  estab- 
lishment 
Unclaimed  merchandise 
Light-house  establishment 
Surveys  of  public  lands 
Reffisters  and  Receivers  of 

£ind  Offices 
PreservatioD  of  the  public 

archives  in  Florida 
Land  claima  in  Florida  ter- 
ritory 

Do.       in  Michigan  tei^ 
litory 

Do.        in  Saint  Helena 
land  district 
Roads  within  the  State  of 

Ohio 
Roads  and   canals  within 
-    the  State  of  Indiana 
Encouragement  of  learn* 
inis:  within  the  State  of 
Illinois 
Repayment  for  lands  erro- 
neously sold  by  the  Uni- 
ted States 
Marine  hospital  establish- 
ment 
Appropriation  for  the  Navy 

hospital  fund 
Public  buildhigs  in  Wash- 
ington 
Penitentiary  for  the  Dif- 

trict  of  Columbia 
Accommodation    of     the 

President's  household 
Consular  receipts  under  the 

act  of  24th  April,  1792 
Bringmg  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President 
Payment  of  balances  to  offi- 
cers of  old  internal  reve- 
nue 
Payment  of  balances  to  col- 
lectors of  new  internal 
revenue 
Payment  of  all  claime  for 
builidngpi  destroyed 


91^^96 

1,800  00 
34,265  00 


51,666  67 

716  69 

289,149  07 

51,289  08 

1,125  00 

1,077  45 

3,^49  74 

2,202  79 

800  00 

3,577  93 

8,902  11 

1,727  83 

92  50 

63,503  28 

125,000  00 

74,114  67 

14,600  00 

14,000  00 

156  84 

2,706  60 

215  57 

248  46 
1,480  00 


Florida  claims 

Stock  in  the  Lootsville  and 

Portland  Canal  Company 
Stock  in  the  Dismal  Swaokp 

Canal  Company 
Stock  in  the  Chesapeake 

and  Ohio  Canal  Company 
Stock  in  the  Chesapeake 

and     Delaware     Canal 

Company 
Building     Custom-houses 

and  warehojuses 
Revolutionary  claims,  per 

act  of  15(h  May,  1828 
Miscellaneous  expenses 


Diplomatic  department 
Contingent    expenses    of 

foreign  intercourse 
Agency  in  relation  to  norUi* 

eaAtern  boundary 
Relief  and   protection    of 

American  seamen 
Treaties  with  the  Mediter- 

raneao  powem 
Claims  on  Spain 
Payment  of  claims  under 

the  9th   article  of   the 

treaty  with  Spain 
Awards  under  the  1st  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 


207,765  85 


MXLITART  XSTABUBHMKlfT. 

Pay  of  the  Army  and  sub- 
sistence of  officers^  1,134^  40 
Subsistence  299,406  63 
Quartermaster's  department    341 43B  Id 


Forage 

Clothing  or  purchasing  de- 
partment 

Bounties  and  premiums 

Expenses  of  recruiting 

Medical  or  hospital  depart- 
ment 

Purchase  of  woollens  for 
1829  and  1830 

Contingencies 

Military  Academy,  West 
Point 

Armories 

Arsenals 

Arsenal  at  Augusta,  Maine 

Arsenal  at  Mount  Yecnon, 
Alabama 

Ordnance 

Armament  of  fortifications 

Arming  and  equipping  mUl- 
tia 


39,874  97 

167,366  41 

25,601  13 

^13,987  84 

23,36214 

20.000  00 
7,987  39 

27,985  11 

361,384  44 

107,125  18 

18  40 

23,900  00 

95,55188 

136,767  61 

219,^37 


1;B8  74         1 

143,500  00 

50,000  00 

125,000  00 

150,000  00 

9,13193 

288,446  24 
51,436  57 

1,566,679  G6 

122,452  14 

15,515  16 

19,280^ 

10,410  €7 

11338  88 
18^40 

59899 

9,033  38 

EXPENDITURES  IN  1839. 
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Repairs  and  contiogendef 
of  fortificationa 

Fort  Monroe 

Fort  Calhoim 

Fort  Delaware 

Fort  HabiiltoQ 

Fort  Adams, 

Fort  JackfOD 

Fort  at  Mobile  point 

Fort  MacoD 

Fort  at  Oak  island,  N.  C. 

Fortifications  at  Charles- 
top,  South  Carolina 

Do.  Savannah,  Georgia 

Do.  Pensacola,  Florida 

Repairs  and  preservation  of 
fort  Lafayette 

Completion  of  battery  at 
Bienvenue 

Erection  of  a  tower  at  Bay- 
ou Dupre,  La. 

Construction  of  a  wharf  at 
fort  Constitution,  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire 

Do.  do.  at  fort  M'Uenry, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Do.  do.  at  fort  Wolcott 

Bairacks  at  Michilimacki- 
nac,  Michigan 

Do.  at  fort  Sullivan,  East- 
port,  Maine 

Do.  at  fort  Trumbull,  N. 
London,  Connecticut 

Do.  at  fort  Severn,  An- 
napolis, Md. 

Do.  at  fort  Winnebago, 
N.  W.  T. 

Do.  at  fort  Crawford,  Prai- 
rie du  Chlen.  N.  W.  T. 

Erection  of  a  breakwater  at 
the  mouth  of  Delaware 
bay 

BoHdiDg  piers,  mouth  of 
Oswego  river,  N.  Y. 

Do.  mouth  of  Buflblo 
creek,  N.  Y. 

Do.    New  CaMie,  Del. 

Do.  at  Allen's  Rock, War- 
ren river 

Do.  at  La  Plaisance  bay, 
Michigan 

Do.  &c.  Merrimack  riv- 
er, Conn. 

Do.  &c.  Stonington, 
Connecticut 

Do.  harbour  of  Dunkirk, 
N.Y. 

Extending  piers,  harbour  of 
Edgariown,  Mass. 

Do.  harbour  of  Black 
Rock.  N.  Y. 

Examining  piers  at  Sandy 
bay,  Mass. 


7,496  90 

101,500  00 

100,000  00 

152,000  00 

100,000  00 

97,277  06 

16.000  00 

10,000  00 

57,975  00 

66,534  12 

31,672  00 

4,300  00 

90,000  00 

22,000  00 

6,447  80 

16.677  41 

600  00 


1,500  00 
31  21 

1,765  40 

2,500  00 

5,900  00 

1,000  00 

9,000  00 

10,000  00 

66,905  00 

22,618  34 

9,206  00 
17395  99 

3,751  26 

2,000  00 

32,100  00 

19,358  14 

9,812  75 

2,500  00 

30,000  00 

150  00 

Repairing  piers  at  Port 
Penn  and  Marcus  Hook, 
^  Penn. 

Do.  at  Kennebunk  river, 
in  Maine 

Preservation  of  islands  in 
Boston  harbor 

•Completion  of  sea-wall, 
George's  Island,  Boston 
harbor 

Deepening  the  harbor  of 
Sackett*s  harbor,  N.  Y. 

Do.  harbor  of  Mobile, 
Alabama 

Do.  the  channel  through 
the  Pass  au  Heron,  near 
Mobile  bay 

Deepening  the  channel  be- 
tween St  John's  and  St 
Mary's  Harbor 

Closing  the  breach  made 
in  the  peninsula  at 
Presque  Isle  bay,  Penn. 

Improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers 

Do.    of  the  Ohio  river 

Do.  of  Red  river,  Arkan- 
sas • 

Do.    of  Mill  river.  Conn. 

Do.  of  Genesee  river,  N. 
York 

Do.  of  Cape  Fear  river 
N.C. 

Dp.  of  Conneaut  Creek, 
Ohio 

Do.    harbor  of  Cleaveland 

Ohio 
Improving  the  navigation 

of  the  harbolr  of  Hyannis, 

Mass. 
Removing      obstructions, 

mouth  of  Grand  River, 

Ohio 
Do.     do.     Huron    river, 

Ohio 
Do.    do.  Ashtabula  creek, 

Ohio 
Do.     do.        Cunningham 

creek,  Ohio 
Do.  do.  Berwick  branch  of 

Piscataqua  river,  N.  H. 
Do.    do.  Black  river,Ohio. 
Do.    do.  Apalachicola  riv- 
er, Flor. 
Do.    do.   of   Kennebunk 

river,  Maine 
Do.    do.  Ocracock  inlet, 

N.C. 
Do.    do.  harbor  of  Nan- 
tucket harbor,  Mass. 
Do.    do.  Big  Sodus  bay, 

N.Y. 


5,000  00 

5,000  00 

61,203  50 

7,310  54 
1,187  00 
2,550  00 

2,250  00 

10,000  00 

7,390  25 

47,200  60 
10,000  00 

5,760  00 
8,941  00 

10,000  00 

6,760  00 

6,590  00 

9,000  00 

1,650  00 


8,135  11 

5,985  00 

6,000  00 

2,956  00 

8,170  00 
5,500  00 

1,500  00 

1,720  82 

22,000  00 

19,658  00 

12,000  00 

4BII 
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Sorv^    of    obitnictioBfl, 

Wabash  river*  lod. 
1^.    the  Cocheco  branch 
of  Piacataqua  river,  Mew 
Htmpahire 

Do.    Penobseot  river,  && 

Maine 
Do.    North  liver,  MaMa* 
chusaetta 

Do.  the  harbor  of  Baia 
river,  Mass. 

Do.  the  river  Thames, 
Conn. 

Do.  the  haibor  of  West- 
hrook,  Coon. 

Do.  the  harbor  of  Nor- 
walk)  Conn. 

Do.  the  harbor  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Do.  the  harbor  of  Sag- 
harbor,  N.  Y. 

Do.  of  FJat  Beach,  alias 
Tucker's  island,  New 
Jersey 

Do.    Deep  creek,  Virginia 

Do.  Pasquotank  river,  N. 
Carolina 

Do.  the  passes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi 

Do.  tlie  water  tract  be- 
tween lake  Poncliartrain 
and  Mobile  bay 

Do.  the  harbor  of  St  Au- 
gustine, Flor. 

Surveys  and  estimates  of 
roads  and  canals 

Completion  of  the  Cumber- 
land road  to  Zanesville 

Preservation  and  repairs  of 
Cumberland  road 

Construction  of  the  Cum- 
berland road  in  Ohio, 
west  of  Zanesville 

Continuation  of  the  Cum- 
berland road  in  Indiana. 

Road  from  Detroit  to  fort 
Gratiot 

Do.    Detroit  to  Saganaw 

Do.    Detroit  to  Chicago 

Do.  Mattanawcook  to 
Mars  hill,  Maine 

Do.  Little  Rock  to  can- 
tonment Oihson,  Arkan- 


MO  00 


Do.    fort    Smith   to   fort 

Towson,  Ark^ 
Do.     Colerain  to  Tampa 

bay,  Florida 
Road  between  Pensacola, 

Blakely,     md    MobUe 

point,  Florida 
Renairing   road    between 

Peneacola  and  Tallahas- 

iee,  in  Florida 


69  76 

307  30 

• 

178  04 

149  06 

150  00 

180  00 

80  00 

100  00 

150  00 

100  00 

80  00 

80  00 

600  00 

175  00 

aoooo 

30,044  01 

42,tild4  82 

100,000  00 

504^13  82 

14,600  00 

8,150  00 
8,188  90 
8,250  00 

29,224  89 

258  26 

360  10 

SfSio-ae 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

Repairing  road  between  St 
Aoguatioe  and  TallahMi 
see,  Florida 

Biyment  ef  Georgia  militia 
elaime 

Dalaocee  due  to  certain 
States  on  account  of  mi- 
litia 

Relief  of  oflBcers  and  otbem 
engaged  in  the  Seminole 
campaign 

Relief  of  a  company  of 
rangers  under  Capt  J. 
Bigger 

Ransom  of  American  cap- 
tives in  the  late  war 

Relief  of  sundry  individu- 
als 

Invalid  and  half-pay  pen- 
sions 

Pensions  to  widows  and 
orphans 

Revolutionary  pension! 

Arrearages 

Civilization  of  Indiana 

Pay  of  Indian  asents 

Pay  of  Indian  sub-agents 

Presents  to  Indians 

Contingencies  of  Indian 
Department 

Suppression  of  Indian  ag- 
gressions on  the  frontiers 

.  ofGeorgia  and  Florida 

Choctaw  schools 

To  aid  the  emigration  of 
the  Creek  Indians 

Pay  of  Illinois  and  other 
militia 

Expenses  of  an  exploring 
delegation  of  Indians 

To  extinguish  the  claims  of 
Cherokee  Indians  to 
lands  in  Georgia 

Compensation  to  Indiana 
in  Ohio,  for  depredations 
committed  by  white  citi- 
zens 

Purchase  of  provisions  for 
Quapaw  Indians 

Effecting  certain  Indian 
treaties,  per  act  of  20th 
May,  1826 

Effecting  a  treaty  with  the 
Creek  Indians,  per  act 
of  22d  May.  1826 

Effecting  certain  Indian 
treaties.]^ act  of  24th 
May,  1828 

Eflecring  certain  ladiau 
treaties,  per  act  of  2d 
March,  1329 

Annuities  tp  Indians 


3/KlOOI 
712  4» 

2,216  85 

356  00 

54  50 

109  00 

3,274  85 

180,865  63 

4,236  46 

764,492  3d 

6,948  84 

4^9  87 

29,a35  00 

15,100  00 

U^46  76 

97^34 

• 

3,04104 

16^10  45 

856  56 

6,589  50 

2,768  00 

1,539  95 
1,000  00 

S,031» 
8,599  39 

7,980  « 


125.606  49 
245a0d00 

6,267,626  58 


EZPSNBSTC»B8  IN  lan. 


Fhfm  which  Mbet  JhefiUowiagfWftiif* 

Roftd  from  Pepsacola  to  St 
Aogiudne 

Opening  the  Old  King's 
road,  Fl. 

Materials  for  a  fort  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi 

Fort  Rigolets  and  Chef 
Menteur 

Survey  of  the  harbor  of 
Nantiicket,  Massachu- 
setts 

Survey  of  the  harbor  of 
Stooingtoo,  Conn. 

Survey .  of  the  swash  in 
Paralico  sounds  North 
Carolina 

Maps,  plans,  books,  &c. 
for  the  War  Department 

Running  boundary  line  be- 
tween Georgia  and  Flor- 
ida 

Purchase  of  Creek  and 
Cherokee  reservations  of 
lands  in  Georgia 

Expenses  of  treatii^  with 
uie  Choctaws  and  Chick- 


Retmbursement  of  the  mm* 
shal  of  Florida,  for  ex- 
penses of  certain  Afci- 


Holding  a  treaty  with 
Cherokee  Indians  for 
lands  in  N.  Carolina 


Balance, 


8,400  SO 
1,660  00 

.     102  00 
48  09 

63 
6  87 

17  80 
841  06 

276  80 

0,188  00 

1,268  79 

1,078  07 

17,896  80 

6,260,280  28 


XAVAI.  KSTAfiUSBMBMT. 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  the 
iMavy  afloat  1,100,088  09 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  the 
mvYt  shore  stations 

Pay  of  superintendents,  ar- 
tificers, &c. 

Provisions 

Medicines  and  hospital 
stores 

Repairs  and  improvement 
of  Navy  yards 

Oidoance  ■  and  ordnance 
Stores 

Gtadual  Improvement  of 
tlieNavy 

Repairs  of  vessels 

Laboiecs  and  fuel  for  en- 
gine 

Survey  of  the  harbors  of 
Savaimah  and  Baltimore, 
kc.  34  07 

i^;ency  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica 2,760  41 


101,880  20 

02,222  60 
401,080  88 

26,772  00 

148,989  09 

20,802  01 

444,896  96 
470,946  08 

1,000  46 


Rewarding     officers    and 

crew  of  the  ship  Wasp 

for  destroying  the  Avon 

and  Reindeer 
Erection  of  a  breakwater  at 

the  mouth  of  Delaware 

bay 
Arrearages  prior  to  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1827 
Arrearages    prior    to     1st 

January,  1828 
Arrearages    prior    to    1st 

January,  1829 
Contingent    expenses   for 

1825 
Contingent   expenses   for 

182T 
Contingent   expenses  not 

enumerated  for  1827 
Contingent  expenses  not 

enumerated  for  1828 
Contifigeot    expenses   for 

1829 
Contingent  expenses   not 

enumofated  for  1829 
Pay  and  subsistence  of  the 

marine  corps 
Clothing    oi^  the   marine 

corps 
MUitaiy  stores  of  the  ma- 
rine corps 
Medicines  for  the  marine 

corps 
Barracks  for    the    marine 

corps 
Repairing  marine  barracks 

at  Washington 
Fuel  for  tlie  marine  corps 
Contingent  expenses  of  the 

marine  corps 


4,208  82 

0,418  60 

7,878  OO 

410  80 

2,911  26 

8,082  07 

806  88 

40  88 

180  17 

2,607  47 

260,770  13 

8,092  82 

117,829  19 

ll/»0  01 

093  80 

794  44 

308  98 

8,499  42 
8,609  84 

18,792  70 


8,406,890  46 


From  which  deduct  thefoUowmg  repay" 

ments. 

Gradual    increase  of    the 

navy  29,796  80 

Building  ten  sloops  of  war        19,692  24 
Repairing     and     building 

sloops  of  war  9,748  26 

Navy  hospital  fund  20,828  99 

Navy  pension  fund  16,462  77 

Privateer  pension  fund  02  00 

Contingent  expenses  prior 

to  1824 
Contingent   expenses    for 

1824  01  88 

Contingent   expenses   for 

1820  180  82 


ANNUAL  REQIBTEai,  1839—30. 


],>98  81  ccDUitcKkofI8»,(kMui 

or  9l8,4fia,8mi)                8,049^9 

91,141  98  Priiidpd    ind    Inteieit  of 

Treiniry  note*                         1^ « 

SJUe,T4e  47  ReimburaenienI  of  Minlj- 

sippi  itock  450  m 

^T.  PVying  cert«in  ptrts  of  the 

ID  the  funded  dcbl  3,042,848  28  domtudc  debt                              43  9* 

'  D  of  Ibe  6  per  

<«nt.  iloek  of  1814,  (loui  12,3S33«7  7S 

of  loD  milHaiu)  6,2S1,8ZT  69  

Radsmption  of  the  6  per  Total  DoUin,        25,0U,36g  « 
cBDt.  ilock  of  I8U             587,696  77 
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ANNUAL.  EEGISTER,  1829—30. 


Statement  exhibiting  a  condensed  view  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  sereral 
Districts  of  the  United  Sutes,  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1828. 


R«f  btered  Tod- 

Enrolled  and  )^.' 

rotal  TonnasttoT 

DISTRICTS. 

DBfC. 

eonied  toonaf  e. 

McbDiatriet. 

ToiM  and  95tht. 

PasMmaquoddy,  Maine, 

13,032  67 

8,821  62 

16,854  23 

Macbias, 

181  08 

6,961  17 

6,132  25 

Frenchman'B  Bay,   • 

■ 

8,226  79 

9,428  63 

12,655  37 

Penobscot, 

6,364  91 

21,634  42 

27,999  38 

Belfast, 

» 

3,423  37 

12,921  16 

16,344  53 

Waldoboroagfa|   - 

8,407  66 

29,488  82 

82^96  OS 

Wiacasset,    - 

» 

2,661  73 

9,649  82 

12,211  60 

Balh,      -           -           -           . 

19,619  11 

16,672  63 

86,291  64 

Portland,     - 

■ 

87,060  84 

19,889  00 

56349  84 

Saco,      .... 

2.170  16 

2,583  66 

4,703  70 

Kennebunk, 

1 

7,329  66 

1,116  82 

8,445  88 

York,      .           -           -            . 

271  26 

1,188  68 

1,454  93 

Porttmoutb,  New  Hampshire, 

» 

19,722  02 

6.631  16 

26,253  18 

Newburyport,  ^assacbuaetti, 

12,280  62 

14,707  49 

26,988  16 

Ipswich,       ... 

* 

69  60 

1,312  04 

1381  64 

Gloacester, 

4,219  03 

11,890  02 

16,109  05 

Salem,          ... 

p 

3-1,426  09 

13,786  82 

48.210  91 

Marblebeady 

2,742  84 

9,076  11 

11,819  09 

Boston,        ... 

• 

119,467  69 

61,694  59 

176,162  23 

Plymouth, 

1 

12,121  82 

16,244  47 

28366  34 

Dighton,       ... 

9 

568  49 

4,097  49 

4,656  OS 

New  Bedford,    - 

86,843  31 

13,614  60 

50,457  91 

Barnstable, 

» 

1,728  14 

28,480  46 

80,208  69 

Edgartown, 

2,229  66 

1,676  11 

3,804  77 

Nantucket, 

» 

20,704  48 

6,642  83 

26.347  36 

Providence,  Rhode  Island, 

12,289  63 

7,962  88 

20,252  46 

Bristol,         ... 

■ 

8,830  86 

8,269  10 

11,690  00 

Newport, 

6,732  41 

4331  69 

11364  15 

Middletown,  Connecticut,    • 

P 

6,880  46 

1 3.286  36 

19,166  81 

New  London, 

6,160  76 

9,808  34 

16359  14 

New  Haven, 

» 

4,416  86 

9,024  61 

13,441  58 

Fair6eld, 

366  28 

11,925  77 

12,2.4»  10 

Vermont,     •            •            • 

» 

764  61 

764  61 

Champlain,  New  York,  - 

1,866  85 

1.866  85 

Sackett's  Harbor,      • 

» 

918  08 

1,281  26 

2,199  28 

Oswego, 

169  47 

361  67 

521  19 

Niagara,        ... 

B 

Genesee, 

902  68 

996  09 

1396  77 

Oswegatchie, 

• 

Buflblo  Creek,  -  • 

Sagg  Harbor, 

m 

3,679  12 

6,066  68 

8,744  » 

New  York, 

168,237  70 

181,167  09 

839,404  19 

Cape  Vincent, 

m 

134  26 

134  26 

Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey, 

1,101  61 

12.051  41 

13,162  92 

Bridgetown, ... 

B 

312  39 

18,339  36 

18,651  75 

Burlington, 

2,284  38 

2,284  38 

Little  Egg  Harbor,  • 

i 

4,646  57 

4.546  57 

Great  Egg  Haibor, 

28  61 

10,108  91 

10,137  57 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 

• 

66,664  14 

87,416  60 

104,080  64 

Presque  Isle,       •            -            < 

176  36 

368  43 

533  19 

Wilmington,  Delaware, 

367  78 

19,866  58 

18,213  41 

Baltimore,  Maryland, 

66,419  00 

40,884  27 

106308  Xt 

Oxford,         •            •           • 

k 

231  69 

20,428  63 

20,660  27 

Vienna,  .... 

464  38 

26,247  93 

96,712  86 

Snow  Hin,   . 

i 

626  37 

8,122  68 

8.648  00 

Annapolis,          •           .           , 

4,494  71 

4,494  71 

TONNAGE. 
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STATEBIENT— GoHTivoBD. 


DISTRICTB. 


Bagistarad  Ton-rBnrolled  and  Li-  Total  ToaoAf*  of 
nafa.         jcanaad  tonnaga.     aaah  Diatrict. 


Tona  and  SStha. 


4,169  10 

7,186  91 

16,045  81 

24,169  93 

6,933  16 

8,425  28 

2,855  16 

5,065  55 

13,596  64 

3,619  55 

2.636  83 

14,051  83 

^,458  27 

5,688  35 

10,195  79 

10,611  90 

1,387  27 

3,701  02 

32,445  01 

1,243  72 

10,703  53 


2,027  39 
i;2S8  32 

1,701  91 
686  94 
470  93 

10,473  02 

798  80 
51,105  03 

363 
392  06 

2,026  73 

1,741,391  87 


8t  Maiy*8, 

Georgetown,  Colambla, 

Alexandria, 

Norfolk,  Viiginia, 

Petenburg,     • 

Bichroond, 

Torktown, 

East  River, 

Tappahannock, 

Folly  Landing,    - 

Cbenystone, 

Wilmington,  North  CaroUna 

Newborn,       ... 

Waahington,        •        • 

Edenton,        ... 

Camden,     ... 

Beaufort,         ... 

Plymoath, 

Ocracoke,       ... 

Charleston,  South  Carolina, 

Georgetown,  «>       .        . 

Beaufort,     .        .        • 

Savannah,  Georgia, 

Sonbory, 


Hardwick,      •        .        • 

Brunswick, 

8t  Mary's 

Miami,  Ohio, 

Cuyahoga,      ... 

fiandusl^,   -        -       '- 

Detroit,  Michigan, 

Mlchilimaddnac, 

Mobile,  Alabama,    - 

BlakelejT,    - 

Pearl  River,  Louisiana,   - 

New  Orleans, 

Teche,   .        .        .        . 

Pensacobi,  Florida, 

8t  Augustine, 

8t  Marks,    - 

Key  West,      ... 


Total, 


2,474  13 
5,907  91 
6,691  00 
2,339  40 
3,543  17 
49  54 
1,116  86 

1.802  53 
84  43 

12,334  53 
5,486  40 

2.803  00 
2,668  06 
4,589  83 

940  47 

1,623  59 

12,871  44 


6,016  65 

1,023  62 
530  45 

1,701  91 
80  69 
50  04 

3,526  07 

49  91 
19,397  76 

199  35 

1,506  27 
812,619  37 


4,169  10 
4,712  78 
10.137  85 
17,478  93 
4,593  71 
4,882  11 
2,805  57 
3,948  64 
11,794  11 
3,535  12 
2,636  63 
1,717  30 
2,971  82 
2,885  35 
7,527  78 
6,022  07 

446  75 

2,078  38 

19,573  52 

1,243  72 

4,686  83 


1,003  72 
697  82 


606  25 
420  89 

6,946  90 

748  84 
31,708  22 

163  72 
392  06 

518  46 

928,772  50 


43* 
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A  Statehsnt  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  American  and  Foreign 
Tonnage  entered  into,  and  departing  from,  each  District,  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1829. 


AnaaiOAii. 

1                  Foasioir. 

i>isT£icrrs. 

Entered. 

Departiqf. 

'      EnterwL 

Departinf. 

Tooa. 

11,997 

l90,198 

9,814 

^,705 

Maebiu,         .       .       .       - 

1,035 

888 

Frenchman*!  Bay, 

9,135 

9,ias 

PanobfcoC,      .       .       .       - 

\^ 

9,093 

Wftldoboioufb,    -       <-       • 

1,747 

1,579 

Wucaawt,      -       -       -       - 

1,143 

675 

Bath, 

S»*^ 

16,697 

410 

Pottland,         .       .       -       . 

30,456 

37,006 

Kennebank,         ... 

^»3JS 

1,613    \ 
1,994    ^ 

Belfast,   ...... 

508 

Baeo,  -       ...       - 

509 

697 

* 

York, 

00 

90 

Portsmootfa,         ... 

8,793 

6,748 

Vermont,         -       -       -        • 

94,967 

94,101 

Newburyport,      -       -       - 

6,565 

4,191 

Glouceeter,     .... 

9,646 

3,751 

r 

Salem,         .... 

17,951 

17^ 

180 

Marbleheed,    .       -       .       . 

9,074 

1,139 

Boaton,        .... 

117,606 

8RJS03 

4,897 

8,895 

PlyiDoutb,       .               *       . 

6,700 

1,861 

^# 

Bamctable,          ... 

315 

114 

Nantucket,     .... 

317 

317 

EdfMrtown,          ... 

9,146 

4,059 

Mew  Itedferd,         ... 

•  "'5i2 

18,364 

Dichton,      .... 

718 

^ 

Newpoit,        .... 

S'SS 

3,100 

139 

Brutiil,        .... 

3,580 

4,563 

Pvorideooe,     .... 

®'2* 

7,049 

New  London,      ... 

4,664 

5,851 

960 

Hiddleiown,    .... 

3,943 

9,699 

New  Ilavoa,       ... 

7,358 

7,481 

Fkirfield,         .... 

441 

58 

New  York,          .       -       . 
0af](  Harbor,          ... 

944r'»8 
393 

905,343 

96,048 

98,343 

9,750 

lO/OO 

1,601 

1,589 

1,847 

1,880 

Geneeee,      .... 

1,700 

1,311 

1,948 

9,067 

8ackott*t  Harbor,  ... 

1,369 

1,408 

375 

565 

Penh  Aroboj,      -       .       - 

1,709 

'354 

401 

Bridgetown,    .... 

60 

Philadelphia,       ... 

67Ja9 

59,841 

6,939 

4,686 

Delaware,      .... 

653 

308 

* 

Bahjmora,  .... 

51,613 

64,948 

6,446 

6,880 

Snow  Hill,  .... 

139 

733 

506 

139 

Georgetown,        -       -       . 

9,949 

9,065 

Abzandrta,     .... 

7,895 

11,401 

961 

Norfolk,       .... 

7,979 

15,361 

3,996 

4,011 

Petersbaiw,     .       .       -       . 
Bicbmond,  .... 

1,794 
1,766 

7143 
16195 

1,145 

503 

9,957 

East  Siver,     .... 

1,043 

497 

w 

Tappahanooek,    -       .       - 
Folly  Landiqg,       ... 

998 

804 

398 

394 

CherrTBtooe,      ... 

331 

976 

Wilmington,  .... 

"'5i5 

94,997 

1,796 

1,519 

Newborn,    .... 

7,099 

8,193 

WashingUMi,  .... 

9,739 

4,646 

Bdeoton,      .... 

9^ 

4,917 

Oamdea,          .... 

4,354 

6,557 

Phrmootb,   .... 
CnarleetiM,    .... 

967 
97,606 

3,469 
'66,337 

93,507 

94,473 

Savannah,  .... 

19,483 

45,994 

8,498 

8J85 

Brnnswiek      .... 

635 

1,474 

# 

388 

Pensaeohu           ... 

386 

999 

304 

954 

St  Aufuetine,        ... 
Soy  Wait,          ... 

,     4,965 

198 
5,638 

1,388 

816 

Mobile. 

ICMi«Jppl,         -       -       . 

^  11,683 

14,494 

5,400 

4,963 

VIMO 

87,657 

S8la6 

38,179 

Cayahoffa,      .... 

95 

. 

988 

Datioit,       .... 

71 

71 

Total,   - 

879,949 

M4,W 

U0,>4i 

133,006 

608 
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Summary  Statkmbnt  of  Merchandise,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  in  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  commencing  on  the  Ist 
day  of  October,  1828,  and  ending  on  the  30th  September,  1829. 


SPECIES  OP  MERGUANDISE. 


TAX.UX  or  HERCHAHDI8B  VRKK  OF  DX7TT. 

Artidei  imported  for    (he  lue  of  the  United 
States 

Articles   especially  imported   for  Philosophical 

Societies,  &c. 
Philosophical  apparatus      -        -        .        . 

Books  

Statnaiy,  busts,  casts  and  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture -----.- 

t'sintin^,  drawingSt  etchings  and  engravings 

Anatomical  preparations     .... 

Antimony,  regulus  of    - 

Lq>is  calaminaris,  teutenegue,  spelter  or  zinc 

Burr  stones,  unwrought     .... 

Brimstone  an<t  Sulphur         .... 

Cork  tree,  bark  of      •        -        -        -        . 

day,  unwrought  ..... 

Bags  of  an?  kind  of  doth  ... 

Fozs  of  all  kinds    •        * 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  .... 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Spedmens  of  botany,  natural  histoiy  and  mine 
nlogy    .        -        -        - 

Hodeld  of  inyentions  and  machineiy 

Barilla ^       . 

Wood,  dye  -        -        -     •  • 

"      unmanufactured,  mahogany  and  other 

Animals  for  breed      ..... 

Pewter,  old 

Tin,  in  pigs  and  bars  .... 

Brass,  old    ------        • 

Copper,  In  pigs  and  bars    .... 

in  plates,  suited  to  the  sheathing  of  ships 
for  the  use  of  the  mint      ... 
old,  fit  only  to  be  manufactured 

BoilBon,  gold        - 

**       silver 

Spede,  gold         ...... 

**      silver    ..--.. 

All  other  artides  ...... 


M 


M 


▼▲I.VX    or    MXRCRAITDTSS    PATINO     DUTZXS 
AD  VALORXM. 

Manufactures  of  Wool. 

Not  above  50  cents  per  square  yard       •  '     - 
100  do      -        -        -       • 

250  do  .... 

400  do      •       -        •*       - 

Above      400  do  .... 

Flannels  and  baizes  .       •       .       -       - 

Blankets 

Hodery,  gloves,  mits,  hx*         •       •       • 


In  Amorieaa  iln  Forsifn 


f 6,242 
0,829 

462 

78 

60 

4,796 

8,607 

9,067 

12,915 

2,448 

3,036 

187,928 

326,706 

2,231,524 

64,682 

11,758 

3,044 

22,549 

233,383 

214,855 

19,995 

1,089 

80,819 

9,312 

885,996' 

264,219 

14,495 

83,156 

110,408 

834.707 

680,747 

5,463,898 

2,570 


$11,306,380 


$571,256 

1,355,654 

1,264,605 

90,049 

9,432 

91,587 

410,849 

8S2,50>I 


(1,455 


122 
335 

1,510 

140 
10,671 

7,297 
21,065 


1,951 


26,308 

99,385 

361 

3,296 

36 
9,561 

1,754 

230 

2,400 

25,281 

285,941 


499,121 


23,039 

5,053 
13,569 

3,203 
134 

3,447 
44,618 

8,482 


TotaL 


$1,455 


6,242 
10,829 

463 

78 

60 

\     4,918 

8,942 

9,067 

14,425 

2,448 

3,176 

198,599 

334,003 

2,252,609 

64,682 

13,709 

3,044 

22,549 

259,691 

314,240 

20,356 

1,089 

'    84,117 

9,812 

386,032 

273,780 

14,495 

64,910 

110.638 

837,107 

706,028 

5,749.839 

2,570 


11,805,501 


594,295 

1,360,707 

1,278,174 

93.252 

9,566 

95,034 

455,467 

230»966 
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STATEMENT  —  Conriirvs*. 


Wonted  ftuff  goods 
JUl  other  articiee 


lAuMiftetyrae  of  Cotton. 
Printed  and  colored 

White 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mits,  be , 
Twist,  yam  and  thread 
ManlceeDs         -        -  .     - 
All  other  manufactures  of 


Silks  from  Indfat. 


Piece  goods 
Other  articles  of 


Silks  from  other  places. 
Piece  goods         -       -       -       -    •   - 

Other  articles  of 

Testings  and  plaids  -^  wool,  or  wool  and  cotton 
or  silk   ------- 

cotton  or  cotton  and  silk 
Flax  and  linens,  bleached  and  unbleached 
Checks  and  stripes    -        -        -        - 

All  other  articles  paying  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 
Hemp  —  Ticklenburgs,  Osnaburgs  and  Burlaps 
Busata  sheetings,  brown    •        -        -        - 

white         -        -        -        - 

AH  other  articles  of,  except  cordage    - 

Iron  and  Steel. 
Side  arms  and  fire  arms,  other  than  rifles  and 

muskets         ------ 

Drawing  knives,  axes,  adzes  and  socket  chisels 
Bridle  bits  of  all  descriptions  ... 

Steelyards,  scales,  beams  and  vices    - 
Cutting  knives,  scythes,  sickles,  reaping  hooks, 

spades  And  shovels  -  .      - 

Screws,  weighing  24  pounds  and  upwards 
Screws  (called  wood  screws)         .        .        • 
Other  articles  not  specified        -        -        - 

Copper. 

Vessels  of 

All  other  manufactures  of,  paying  a  duty  of  25 
percent.  ------- 

Brass        ---•-.- 

Tin - 

Pewter  and  lead,  except  shot     -        -        . 
Wood,  including  cabinet  ware        -        .        - 
Leather,  including  saddles,  bridlee  and  harness 
Glass  ware  not  subject  to  specific  duties     - 
China  or  porcelain         .        -        .        .        . 
Earthen  and  stone     -        .        .        .        • 
Japanned     --....- 

Plated 

Gilt 

Gold,  Silver,  &e* 
Watches  and  parts  of  -  -  - 

Articles  composed  wholly  or  ^chiefly  of  pearls 
•ad  precioua  stones,  set,  ^. " 


i,5e8,im 

543,4351 


4,060.223 
2,004,104 
487,529 
139,557 
531,017 
396,665 


1,733.973 
203,693 


2,997,612 

2,000,838 

232,725 

16.<)20 
1,855,022 

97,155 
227.812 
106,677 
230,569 

17,296 

44,902 


125,004 
17.923 
49,034 
31,896 

58.833 

2.640 

60,594 

2,447,690 


2,279 

30.555 

298.778 

8,867 

21,232 
1 14.069 
536.588 
102.763 

94,540 
998.981 

52  927 
115.632 

69,926 


301,789 
63,859 


81.6511  i,eoa,GSS 

9,5231      551,958 


343,855 
238.701 
99.468 
33,563 
11.162 
16,173 


75,418 


4.404,078 
2.242,805 
586.997 
173.120 
542.179 
412,838 


1,809.391 
203,663 


17,793  3,015.405 
19,301,  2,(eoa39 


303, 

.   1,503 

625.159 

4.565 

32.718, 

425,03^ 


7,603 


7,220 

1,364 

802 

5881 


233,028 

18,423 

2,480,1^ 

J  01 .720 

260,530 

f»l,709 

230,569 

17.296 

52j^05 


132,294 
194237 
40.338 
32,464 


18,429;       77JK3 

2,640 

1.3731       61,967 

277,740  2,7^,430 


1,896 

12,455 

17,553 

2,234 

3.448 

6,812 

7.042 

41,520 

3,387 

240,836 

26 

12 


44,668 
5,952 


4,175 

43.010 
316.331 

11.101 

24.680 
120,881 
543.630 
144,283 

97,927 
1,239.817 

52,953 
116,638 

69,938 


346»457 
69,8U 
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STATEBIENT  —  Cowtikxted. 


I^ee— Aread,  sOk,  or  cotton,  other  than  coach, 
coach,   ------ 

Plated  saddlery,  coach  and  harness  furniture,  - 
Square  wire,  used  for  umbrella  stretchers,  • 
lurMe,  and  manoiaetares  of  marble, 
Ciphering  slates,        .        •        -        •        - 
Pkepared  quills,    ------ 

Black  lead  pencils,     -  .     • 

Paper  hangings,    -•.--- 

Brushes  ofall  kinds,  .... 

Quicksilver,  ----.. 

Hair  doth  and  hair  seating,        .        -       • 
Bolttng  cloths, 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Bonnets : 
Leghorn,  straw,  chip,  or  grass  flats,  braids,  or 

pWts, 

For,  wool,  leather,  or  silk,     .        .        -        - 
Beady  made  clothing,        .... 

Unmanufiictured : 
Copper  bottoms,  and  copper  in  plates  or  sheets, 

not  suited  to  the  sheathing  of  ships, 
BnsB,  in  plates  and  sheets,    -        -        -        - 
Tin,  in  plates  or  sheets,      •        .-       •        - 

BnwsUk, 

Opium,     .-.-.-. 
Aitieles  not  especially  enumerated,  subject  to 
duty  of_         ...  124  per  cent, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.    ^ 

do. 

do. 


Do. 

do. 

15 

Do- 

do. 

20 

Do. 

do. 

25 

Do. 

do. 

80 

Do. 

do. 

%H 

Do. 

do. 

35 

Do.  . 

do. 

45 

Do. 

do. 

50 

790,970 

12,533 

803,503 

541 

f 

541 

25,706 

25,706 

7,613 

7,613 

,18,638 

2,895 

21,528 

6,473 

1,849 

8,322 

14,979 

7,077 

22,056 

1,305 

964 

2,269 

80,455 

2^356 

82,811 

5,415 

219 

5,634 

210,608 

210,608 

14,166 

139 

14,305 

41,774 

500 

42,274 

513,157 

724 

513,881 

26,783 

3,780 

30,563 

67,647 

11,489 

79,136 

6,044 

5,381 

11,425 

17,416 

17,416 

274,216 

46,110 

320,326 

101,796 

101,796 

107,171 

107,171 

762,949 

14,907 

777,856 

1,996,460 

138,271 

2,134,781 

69,288 

4,828 

74,116 

93,082 

17,210 

110,292 

366,693 

42,508 

409,201 

862 

362 

474 

283 

757 

167 

167 

1,009 

1,009 

$34,742,382 

3^03,916 

37,846,296 

44 
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ANNUAL  REGISTER,  182d-.30. 


Summary  Statement  of  the  Talue  of  the  Exports  of  the  Growtli, 
Prodace,  and  Manufacture  of  the  United  States,  daring  the 
year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1829. 


TUB  8BA. 

Fltbeiiei  — 
Dried  6sh,  or  cod  fisberiei, 
Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisheries,  herring, 

■had,  salmon,  mackerel, 
Whale  (common)  oil,  and  whalebone, 
Spermaceti  oil  and  candles,     . 

TBI  FOHKST. 

Skint  and  fun,  ••'... 

Ginseng, 

Product  of  wood  — 
Staves,   shingles,   boards,  and  other 

lumber, 

Oak  bark,  and  other  dye. 
Naval  stores,  tar,  pitch,  rorin  and  tur- 
pentine,     ..... 
Ashes,  pot  and  peari, 

AGRIGVLTURB. 

Product  of  animals  — 

Beef,  tallow,  hides  and  homed  cattle, 

Butter  and  cheese,  .        . 

Pork  (pickled)  bacon,  lard,  live  hogs. 

Horses  and  mules, 

Sheep,    ...... 

Veeetabie  food  — 

Wheat,  flour,  and  biscuit,    . 

Indian  com  and  meal,  j 

Rye  meal,  .  .     '  . 

Rye,  oats,  &  other  small  grain  &;  pulse, 

Potatoes, 

Apples, 

Rice, 


1,680,403 
165,406 

377,613 
817,434 


I 


674,955 

176,205 

1,4(^3,629 

907,858 
10,644 


Tobacco,        .        .        • 

Cotton, 

All  other  agricultural  products 

Flaxseed,    . 

Hops,     .... 

Brown  sugar, 

MAirUFACTURXt. 

Soap  and  tallow  candles. 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes,  . 

Saddlery, 

Hats, 

Wax,     .... 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale,  and  porter. 

Wood  (inclumng  coaches  and  other  car- 

risffes), 

Snuff  and  tobacco, 
Lead,         .        .        •        f        . 
Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine. 
Cordage, 


5,972,920 

974,535 

127,004 

74,896 

30,079 

15,958 

2,514,370 


747,541 

220,527 
495,163 
353,869 


526,507 
114,396 


3,040,856 


2/563,291 


9,709.762 


113,040 
6,917 
3,269 


692,691 
356.658 
35  765 
270,780 
132,939 
215,494 

501,946 

202,396 

8,417 

30,442 

7,964 


1,617J00 


3,681,739 


12,273,053 

4,992,974 

26^75,311 


123,218 


EXPORTS. 


£18 


SUMKART  STATEMENT^CavTonixD. 


Iroo,  •       .    ,    .' 

SfHAtB  from  molasMS, 
Sugar  lefinedy    . 
Chocolate, 
Oimpowder, 
Copper  and  brasSy 
Medidiial  dmga. 
Cotton  piece  gjooda  -— 

Printed  and  colored. 

White, 

Nankeens, 

Twist,,  yarn  and  thread, 

All  oCher  manufactures  of 
flax  and  hemp — 

Cloth  and  thread,    . 

Bass,  and  all  manufacturoa  of 
Weanog  apparel. 
Combe  and  buttons. 
Brashes,  .       • 

BllHard  tables  and  apparatus. 
Umbrellas  and  parasols,  . 
Leather  and  morocco  sUns,  not  sold 

per  lb 

Fife  engines  and  apparatus, 
Printfaig  presses  and  type, 
Mosicai  instruments. 
Books  and  maps,    .        « 
Paper  and  other  stationary, 
Painta  and  yamish. 

Vinegar, 

Earthen  and  stone  ware, 
liana&ctures  of  glass, 

tin,       •        • 
pewter  and  lead, 
marble  and  stone, 
gold  and  silver,  and  gold 
leaf. 
Gold  and  silirer  coin, 
Aitifidal  flowers  and  jewelry, 

Molasaes, 

Tnmks, 

Biick  uid  lime,  •       .       ,       • 

Salt, 

Articles  not  distioffuished  in  returns  •— 
Manufactured,         .        .•       • 
Raw  produce,     .... 


145,024 

961,370 

1,878 

3,849 

127,336 


233,705 
166,740 
50,739 
1,759 
171,924 
129,647 
101,524 


1,269,457 

2,166 

14,954 

91,108 

76,250 

3,150 

3,443 

22,067 

80,173 

2,832 

12,908 

8,868 

29,010 

25,629 

21,133 

5,953 

5,592 

49,900 

1,757 

5,185 

2,647 

11,250 

612,886 

21,627 

1,992 
11,248 

3,717 
27,648 


3,301,650 


2,414,560 
650 

630,660 

$56,700,193 
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ANNUAL  REGISTER,  1829  —  30. 


Statement  showing  the  whole  amount  of  Indian  Annuities  now 
payable  under  treaty  provisions ;  dates  of  the  acts  of  appropria- 
tion ;  names  of  tribes  to  whom  payable  ;  the  sums  which  are  per- 
manent, and  those  which  are  limited,  and  the  terms  of  limitation. 


Dat«  of  Act. 

Names  of  Indian  Tribes. 

Annuity. 

Permanent. 

Limited. 

TezB. 

1796,  May       6 

Wyandots,        *  . 

1,000 

1,000 

Shawanese,    . 

1,000 

1,000 

Delawaies, 

3,000 

1,000 

Weas 

500 

500 

Pianka«hawa, 

500 

500 

Kaskasicias,    . 

500 

500 

Ottowas,     . 

1,000 

1,000 

Chippewas,    . 

1,000 

1,000 

Pottawatamies,   . 

1,000 

1,000 

Eel  Rivers,     . 

500 

500 

1799,  Feb.    26 

Six  NalioM,  New  York, 

4,500 

4,500 

Creeks,  .... 

1,500 

1.500 

Cherokees, 

6,000 

6,000 

Chichasiaws,  . 

3,000 

3.000 

1805,  March    3 

Sacs  and  Foxes, 

1,000 

1,000 

1806,  April    21 

Wynadots,  Munsees,  Dela- 

wares,  &c. 

825 

825 

Weas, 

250' 

250 

1 

Cherokees, 

3,000 

3,000 

Eel  Rivers, 

250 

250 

1807,  March    8 

Piankashaws, 

30U 

300 

1808,    Feb.  19 

Wyandots,  . 

400 

400 

« 

Ottowas, 

800 

800 

Chippcwas,         .        ^ 

800 

800 

Pottawatamies,  HuroD, 

400 

400 

Choctaws,  . 

3,000 

3,000 

1810,  May       1 

Delawares,      .        • 

500 

500 

Weas, 

400 

400 

Pottawatamies,       •        • 

500 

600 

1 

Eel  Rivers, 

350 

350 

1811,  March    3 

Ojages, 

1,500 

1,500 

«  *M 

1816,  April    26 

Young  King,  Seneca  chief. 

200 

W 

Ills. 

1817,  March    3 

Choctaws, 

6,000 

6,000 

1836 

1819,  March    3 

Wyandots, 

4,500 

4,500 

Shawanese, 

2,000 

2,000 

Shawanese  and    Seneeas, 

Lewistown, 

1,000 

1,000 

Senecas,  Lewistown, 

1,0(J0 

1.000 

Delawares,          .        • 

4,000 

4,000 

Weas,     .... 

1,850 

1,850 

«/VM 

Ottowas,     .        • 

2,500 

1,500 

1>000 

1832 

Pottawatamies, 

3,800 

2,500 

1>300 

183S 

Quapaws,    . 

1,000 

1,000 

Creeks,  .... 

3,000 

3,000 

«/viA 

Chippewas, 

1,000 

1,000 

I83i 

Chickasaws,   .        .      -  . 

20,000 

20,000 

1633 

1820,  May     16 

Chippewas, 

1,000 

1,000 

1822,  May       7 

Kaskaskias,             .        , 

500 

500 

«MM 

Ottowas,     . 

2,500 

1,000 

1,500 

ISSI 

Choctaws, 

3,000 

3,000 

«AJ1 

Pottawatamies,   .        • 

5,000 

5,000 

1841 

Same,    .        •        . 

1,000 

1,000 

1836 

Kickapoos  of  Illinois, 

8,000 

2,000 

1834 

Chippewas,  pleasure  of  the 

—     ^^k  A 

President,         , 

2,000 

%OQQ 
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Data  of  Act 

• 

Names  of  Indian  Tribal. 

Annuity. 

Pormanent. 

Limited. 

Taim. 

1822,  May 

7 

Mushulatubbee,  a  chiet, 

150 

150 

Life. 

1824,  May 

26 

Florida  Indians, 

7.000 

7,000 

1843 

v/FCdCS,         •           •           • 

10,000 

10,000 

1834 

1826,  May 

20 

Sacs  and  Foxes,     . 

1.000* 

1,000 

1834 

Quapaws,    • 

1.000 

1,000 

1835 

loways,          .        • 

500 

t 

500 

1834 

Choctaws, 

12^000 

6,000 

6,000 

1840 

Robert  Cole,  a  chief. 

150 

150 

Life. 

Cherokees, 

1.000 

1,000 

Sacs,  Foxes,  and  loways. 

3,000 

3,000 

Miamies, 

920 

920 

• 

Delawares, 

100 

100 

Pottawatamies, 

140 

140 

Shawanese, 

60 

60 

Christian  Indians,  . 

400 

400 

1826,  May 

22 

Creeks, 

20.000 

20,000 

1827,  March 

2 

Oisages,  .... 

7.000 

7,000 

1845 

Kanzas, 

3,500 

3,500 

1845 

1828,  May 

24 

Cherokees,     . 

2,000 

2,000 

1847 

1829,  March 

2 

Miamies,     . 

Same,        .        •        . 

Same,  pleasure  of  Con- 
gress, 
Chippewas,         do. 

25,000 
1,100 

2,000 
1,000 

25,000 
1,100 

2,000 
1.000 

Pottawatamies, 

2,000 

2,000 

1847 

Same,  pleasure  of  Con- 
gress. 
Same,    .        .        . 
Same,       .        •        • 

2,000 
1,520 
2,000 

1,520 

2,000 

2,000 

Same,    ... 

1,000 

1,000 

1847 

Same,       .        •        • 

500 

500 

Same,  pleasure  of  Con- 

gress, . 

1,000 

1,000 

. 

Same,  for  a  chief,  . 

100 

100 

Life. 

1829,  March 

2 

Pottawatamies, 

360 

360 

1837 

1890,  March  2^ 

Winnebagoes,     . 

18,000 

18,000 

1869 

Same,       .        • 

300 

300 

1859 

Same,    •        .        . 

125 

125 

1859 

Same,       .        •        . 

3,000 

3,000 

1859 

Same,    .        .        • 

IGO 

160 

1859 

Same,  .     .        .        . 

535 

535 

1859 

Chippewas,  Ottawas,  &c. 
Same,             .        . 
Same,       .        .        . 

Total,    . 

16,000 

125 

1,000 

16,000 

125 

1,000 

254,870 

143,990 

110,880 

«'« 


>  * 


.  * 


LOCAL   HISTORY 


AND 


DOMESTIC    OCCURRENCES, 


FOR    THE    YEARS    1829—30. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


MAINE. 


Tfeis  election  in  this  State  had  been  Bmut  cf  R^esmUatttes,  Jan.  29, 1890. 

warmly  contetted,  uid  ^  the  roeetin|  of  whercaa,  the  legislature  of  thia  state, 

Ae  LepiUitnro  on  the  first  Wedneeaay  assembled  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 

ofJanittiy.  1830,  an  extraordinary  con-  j^^„   1330,  and  the  house  wJ  or- 

te^ttook  p^.    A  majontv  of  ^1  the  g^i^i  U  the  choice  of  speaker  and 

Tota»  giTen  IS  necessary  for  a  choice,  Ji^j,  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^     ^^^  ^      ^^ 

HU  whete  a  raeancy  ezmta  in  the  Sen-  ^„  ^^^  „^    ^  p^eed  on  the  pablic 

^  in  eonseqnenoe  of  no    candidate  business ;  but  the  Muate  was  not  ^gan- 

iSZ^i™-^??!:!}!*"*  ^J'L"'  •'•^  i"^  ^7  ^«  «l«<^tion  of  •  president  and 

tacjrthejoint6alk>t  of  both  houses.^  ««reUry,  UU  the  eighth  iay  of  the  ses- 

7*?j5^^*'^'!u*^  «t?^"^*»y  *?•  «on.   And  whereoTou  the^th  day  of 

l^gidatine,  from  the  two  highest  oandi.  ^^  .ession,  a  committee  was  appointed 

d^te^hen  neither  has  a  majority.—  |,    ^  senate  to  report  on  the  election  of 

t^^^J^^^^^j!^t!^  senators, which coSunittee  did  not  re. 

iBl6»  the  yotesibrgoyenior  stood  for  ponuntU  the  twentieth  day  of  the  see- 

Jonathan  Q.  Hnnton,      -     -     23,315  gion,  and  which  report  was  not  finally 

Sanrael  G.  Smith,       -       -       22,991  disposed  of  till  the  twentysecond  dajr  of 

Bcattering,       ....       245  tiie  session.   And  whereas  the  eonstitu- 

Mr  Honton  who  was  the  opposition  tion  manifestiy  contemplates  an  organi- 

tandidate,  thua  had  a  dear  majority,  but  lation  of  all  the  branches  of  goyemment, 

Ibe  candidates  returned  to  the  Senate  at  an  early  day  after  the  meeting  of  the 

were  equally  divided  between  the  two  lenslature,  and  yet  we  present  the  ain- 

pButiea,  and  until  that  body  agreed  to  ^ar  and  unparalleled  iipectacle  of  hay- 

ineet  in  joint  conyention,  the  votes  for  ing  spent  twenty  four  days  in  session^^^ 

Ooyemor  could  not  be    declared,  no  haye  a  president  of  the  senate  of  last 

eooneil  chosen,  nor  the  yaeancies  in  the  ytar^  eUiinUng  toaUaa  govtrnoff  when 

Senate  filled.  In  the  House  the  opposi-  it  is  evident  a  ffoyernor  has  been  elect< 

tkm  had  a  small  majority  and  haying  ed  by  the  people— the  yaeancies  in  the 

eleoted  a  Speaker  and  organised  the  senate  not  filled,  and  no  councillors  for 

House,  it  intimated  its  intention  to  go  the  present  year  chosen. 

into  conyention  to  organise  the  goyem-  And  whereasihe  constitution  proyides 

nent'of  the  State.    Tlie  Senate  howe-  that  the  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 

yer  did  not  think  proper  to  meet  in  con-  sentatiyes  and  such  senators  as  have 

yention,  although  the  opposition  (or  an-  been  elected,  shall  in  the  manner  there- 

ti-Jaekson)  party  voted  with  its  whole  in  prescribed,  *  elect  by  joint  ballot  the 

Ibice  on  various  motions  to  bring  on  a  number  of  senators    required.'    And 

■ieeting,  the  other  party  was  enabled  by  whereas  it  aopears  by  the  records  of  the 

aa  equal  vote  to  neutnuise  all  attempts  governor  and  council,  that  on  the  ninth 

to  oi|;aiiite  the  goyemment.    This  state  day  of  December  last,  the  votes  for  sen- 

of  things  continued  from  the  6th  until  ators  in  the  senatorial  districts  were 

the  39ta  of  January,  when  the  House  counted,  and  that  sixteen  senators  were 

by  a  vota  <^ 74  to  06  passed  the  follow*  elected,  and  that  there  were  three  va- 

mg  rasoltttion.  cancies  in  the  district  of  York,  and  ona 
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in  A«  distriet  of  WMhiniftoii.    And  is  unwrnrrMiliBd  br  tk« 

whereas,  it  appears  hj  the  report  abo^e  aii^  eleetien  made  by  siieb  coBYeiilMNi  is . 

mentioned  made  to  the  senate,  and  the  void,  and  can  pwe  noii|rht  to  aiiy  mdi- 

▼otes  and  proceedings  of  that  body  on  vtdnal  so  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  senate, 

the  same,  as  is  proved  bv  their  journal,  or  to  take  part  in  the  acts  of  the  senate; 

that  the  full  number  of  senators  to  be  it  being  the  emdnsiye  rightof  the  siMta 

elected  from  each  district,  hare  not  been  alone  to  judj^e  of  the  elections  and  qoafr 

so  elected.    And  that  the  senate  have  fieations  of  its  own  membets,  «nd  the 

refused,  on  a  motion  made  for  that  pur-  senate  being,  therefoie,  the  only  esBiti' 

pose,  to  send  a  message  to  this  house,  tntional  tribunal  to  decide  npoi  tiw  le- 

proposingto  elect  by  joint  ballot  the  ga]ltyoritte|«ilifttr,of  thet^«ra0ofvotes 

number  of  senators  required  by  the  con-  for  senators. — ^TMrefore, 

stitution,  according  to  the  usage  which  <  Ordtred,  That  a  message  be  sent  to 

has  heretofore  prevailed  in  such  cases.  the  acting  governor  and  eouDcil,  that 

Inconsequence  of  which,  no  other  al-  they  may  have  notice  that  the  senate 

ternati  ve  seems  to  be  presented ,  but  that  have  not  concurred  in  the  election  of  any 

the  public  business  shall  be  left  undone,  persons  to  fill  any  defidenej  whieh  asay 

the  wheels  of  government  stopped,  and  exist  In  the  senate.' 

the  constitution  prostrated ,  or,  this  house  The  convention  was  protested  against 

must  proceed,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  as  well  by  eight  members  of  the  senate, 

the  constitution,  to  have  the  vacancies  in  as  by  nearly  /O  of  the  boose  of  represen* 

the  senate  filled,  the  con ncillors  chosen,  tetives— and  these  latter  retired  when 

and  the  votes  for  governor  declnred  and  they  found  that  the  majority  would  prs- 

published,  the   public  business  of  the  ceed  to  do  the  business  for  whieh  ttkey 

State  despatched,  and  the  just  expecta-  had  assembled. 

sions  of  the  people  fulftUed.— There-  The  judges  o£  the  supreme  court 
fore,  having  decided  that  Mr  Hall,  president 
Orderrdj  That  a  message  be  sent  to  of  the  senate,  was  the  acting  fovemor, 
the  senate  requestins:  such  senators  as  t^^e  anti-Jackson  party  in  that  body  be- 
have been  elected,  to  meet  the  members  came  the  majority,  (before  the  two  paN 
of  this  house  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  ^i^  stood  8  and  o)  and,  having  passed  a 

representatives, and  elect  by  yote  permitting  the  three  (anti-Jaeksoo) 

joint  ballot  the  number  of  senators  re-  genatois  fix>m  the  district  of  York  to  xe* 

qoired.  tain  their  seats^  a  motion  was  made  t» 

P.  S.    When  this  *  order '  was  pre-  recoasider  the  yote  by  which  the  senate 

sented  to  the  senate — 8  members  were  had  rejected  the  repoitof  the  committee 

for  going  into  convention,  and  8  avalnst  on  the  sgffrages  for  governor,  and  toae^ 

it.     The  first  eight,  however,  left  the  cept  the  said  report  as  amended.    Tina 

other  eight  to  join  the  hous?,  and  parti-  motion  was  carried,  ayes  11,  noes  7. — 

cipate  in  the  election  of  four  persons  to  As  the  report  had  been  previously  ae- 

fill  the  vacancies  in  the  senate.    The  cepted  by  the  house,  Jonathan  O.  fhm- 

firsteight  met  in  their  chamber  in  the  tan  was  declared  to  bave   been   duly 

afternoon,  and  none  of  the  other  eight  elected  governor  of  the  state, 

being  present,  proceeded  to  elect  a  new  ^iie  legiijlatuxe  having  thus  organlxed 

president  for  themselves,  or  for  the  sen-  ^^  government,  on  the  Dth  of  Februarj' 

ate  as  the  case  may  be.    The  old  secre,  ^j^^.  f^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j,^^  legislature  met  in 

tary  reftised  to  give  up  the  papers,  Qouveijtion  to  eject  councillors,  secre- 

The  following  is  the  protest  of  the  tary,  and  treasurer  of  the  stale.    Anor- 

eight  members  of  the   senate   who  re^  ^^^  jy^  speedily  preoented,  selling  forth 

j^iained  in  their  seats?,  as  above—  tUat  the  three  yeiiators  who  had  recently 

^  WJiereos  a  pa^t  of  Uie   members  of  .taken  their  seats^  had  not  been  duly  and 

tUo  senate  have  v^lthdrawn  from  Uld  gonstUutioaolly  elected,  and   tlieiefor^ 

solvate  board  without  the  consent  of  the  could  not  vote  in  the   convention,  &c. 

senate,  fur  the  ayowed purpose  pf meet-  T^i'is  order  was  declared  to  be  'out of 

mg  the  members  of  tlie  hojise  of  repre-  order/  by  Uie  cjiair  j  but  an  appeal  be* 

sentatives  in  conventiot^  to  iili  deficient  Uig  had,  the  decision  of  tlie  chair  was 

cies  in  tl^  sei^te,  wl^^h  have  not  beeu  confirmed,  87  to  7G.     A  protest  against 

ascer^inad  by  tlie  senate,  and   when  this  decision  was  then  onered,  signed  by 

the  constiti^tionai  capdidatM  have  not  08  member?  of  the  House  and  8  of  the 

been  designated  by  the  senate  for  filling  Senate  ;  which  was  directed  to  be  placed 

(j^ficiencie8,ifany  e^istj^ndwitlioutthe  on  tlie  journals.    The  convention  then 

Concyrrence  of  tiie  senate  to  such  con»  proceeded  to  elect  councillors,  Ac.  The 

ventjon— »nd  whereas  »pcb  »  procedure  wbolp  number  of  votes  present  was  160 ; 


mnr  HAiBBBntEi  m: 

l»att)MM0t.   llMMlMkU  ilwNttii«teiMlf,«ilfa4(Mnrof4'ft«»p 

aiaMtmtkMicaMlid«tM-wei»«U«laola4  of  the  tenitorj  MBteiiMd  kwtwMn  tte 

>)r  Ml  ftTWiff*  mjociljr  of  aboat  10  volaa.  Itefli  leapeotively  contanded  for  hy  Um 

Ott  tke  mwniBg  day,  Mr  Unatmi  wm  Uwted  StatMmnd  Great Br4Uui,MboiB|^ 

qaahfiad  «■  fOMrnor^  aad  tnumkted  a  tlie  northcaaftam  boondar j  of  the  U.  8.. 

Miaa^fa  la  Mh  bcmaahaa  of  the  kfiahi-  in  laoafiirmity  to  tha  treaty  of  peace  of 

tan.  1783w"    Tiia  eoaiea  of  the  commiMioiia 

Tha  fiiUowinf  are  the  principal  topioa  wcra  ebtainad  by  tha  aeneral  govern- 

iiwawwiiiiiliiii  la  their  attention.  nnnt  in  1898,  and  ace  the  firet  oopiee  in 

'  Tha  aftire  of  the  SHaU  Frmm  at  eileaae  of  theee  documente  which  hare 

Thomaaton,  are  eaid  to  dennnd  of  the  ever  ezntodin  the  United  Statae.    In 

lagiabtare  the  meet  oarelul  attention,  tlie  deicription  of  the  boundariee  of  the 

Biaea  tha  13th  of  April,  1823,  more  than  Provincea  adioininff  this  State,  the  aame 

(f70/WO  have  been    drawn  from    tha  linea  now  claimed  by  ns  as  the  limits  of 

tvaaanry  of  the  state  on  aoeonnt  of  tUa  oar  teiritory,  are  particularly  laid  down 

aalabUahmant:  to  which  earn  must  be  in  these  cammiauons,  and  none  other. 

added  the  asmiaga  of  the  eonvieta,  to  '  We  cannot  rationally  snppoae  that  a 

make  an  estimate  of  the  total  expense.'  daam  so  unjust  and  sophistical  in  its 

The  FftkUt  UmdM  of  the  State  are  ehancter,  as  that  xaised  by  the  British 

Bast  mentioaed  as  making  one  oi  the  QoTemment,  to  hold  nearly  a  third  part 


important  attbjectsofcoasideratiott  of  the  territory  of  Maine,  as  described 

that  can  be  presented.    There  appear  to  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  can  be  supported, 

have  been  inaeeuracies  and  deficienoiea  when  the  merits  are  fully  understood,  by 

UK  the  snnreys  heretofore  made  on  the  any  intelligent  and  impaitial  tribunal.' 

part  of  the  Government,  which  affect  The  Governor  expresses  his   conii- 

the  sales  and  prices  of  the  lands,  and  dance  in  the  mediation  to  whicli  the  dis- 

produce  other  unfavorable  consequen-  pute  is  referred ;   but  as  the  decision 

eea,  and  some  legislative  remedy  is  call-  may  not  be  definitely  known  for  a  year, 

ad  £>r.    '  Original  surveys  should  never  care  is  advised  that  no  wsste  of  valuable 

be  partial  ana  imperfect,  nor  be  &rmed  timber  be  meantime  permitted  on  the 

ont  by  the  job  to  the  lowest  bidder ;  in-  territory  in  dispute,  nor  aegressious  on 

creased  care  and  expense  in  the  begin-  the  citisens  of  the  State  allowed, 

mng  is  in  the  end  the  greatest  economy.  '  £arly  in  the  last  year  the  agent  of 

In  Uie  public  lands  the  present  genera-  the  Penobscot  Indians,  was  directed  by 

tion  is  introsted  with  a  fiind  w  great  the  Governor  and  Cooncil,  to  procure 

valoe,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  we  some  man  to  assist  and  instruct  the  triba 

da  not  leave  to  posterity  little  else  but  in  agriculture,  agreeably  witli  their  re- 

lawanita  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  their  qoest  and  the  condition  of  tlie  treaty 

&mM,  instead  ofthose  accumulated  ben*  which  has  been  made  with  them,  in- 

afila  which  might  be  reasonably  expect>  stead  of  hiring  persons  by  the  day,  to 

ad  ftom  so  rich  a  patrimony.'   '  The  ez«  furnish  their  ploughing  and  other   ox 

kCittgslataoftha  very  important  ques-  labor.    A  man  has  been  employed  to 

taoB  rektini  to  our  nartaMSIsm  mwh  render  sueh  assistanoe  and  instruction 

'      ,  famishes  an  urgent  motiva  for  as  the  treaty  seeoMd  to  require.    Al- 


plaouig  in  the  archives  of  every  State  in  though  one  year  is  not  sufficient  te  test 

tha  Union,  a  correct  map  of  the  territory  the  utility  of  this  method  of  managing 

ef  tikis  State,  as  designated  by  the  treaty  the  a^fricultural  oonoema  of  the  tribe,  yet 

af  1783.'    Adverting  more  roily  to  this  nothmg  has  appeared  to  discourage  the 

qoaation  the  Governor  adds— '  Since  the  undertaking. 

fiisi  seasion  of  the  Ijegislatute,  €<^es  of  *  Under  uie  authoritv  of  the  Resolve 

tha  commissions  oi  the  several  Governors  of  the  7th  of  February  fast,  a  gentleman 

of  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  N«}va  Scotia  was  appointed  to  negotiate    with   tha 

and  New  Brunswick  from  the  year  1763  Indians  for  two  townabips  of  land  at  tha 

to  1786  inclusive,  have  been  deposited  in  mouth  of  the  BAattawamkeag  river.  The 

the  Secretary's  office  by  the  Minister  negotialion  has  proved  unsueeeesful,  and 

Flenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Kxtraordina*  the  report  of  the  agent  is  communicated 

!▼  te  the  United  Stataa  to  tha  Court  of  herewith.' 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Otf.  1829.     A  coal  nina  has  bean  monoesuek,  and  but  a  few  miles  from 

feeendy   discovered  in    Bath,  in  this  the  Connecticut  river.    Its  ploduet  ra- 

•alMle,  neir  the  banks  ^  flia  great  Am-  -aMnhlea  the  Lehigh  coal. 
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Mmrek,  18W.  ifalllli«<r  Hwv^  wm 
•leetMt  goTernor— votes  for 
M.  Harvey,  (JaekMii)  ft^M^A 

Timothy  Upham,  (anti^aekaon)  19,^M0 

June  2tL  The  Legfialatnre  mat  at  Con- 
cord on  the  9d  inat.  In  the  Scnata, 
Joaeph  M.  Harper  was  choaen  Prcai- 
iient;and  Samael  DiaBiiiore,juB.  Clerk. 
In  the  Honae  of  RepMaentatiTca^Jamca 
B.  Thornton  (laUly  appointed  Seooad 
Comptroller  of  the  United  Stalca  Treaa- 
dry,  in  the  plaee  of  Mr  Hill)  waaehoaaci 
Speaker  ,rec«iving  132  yotea  and  lehabod 
Bartlett  (anti-Jackson)  86  Totea. 

Mr  laaac  Hill  waa  elected  a  aenator 
of  the  United  8tati-a  for  aix  yeara  from 
the  fourth  March  next,  in  pl*ce  of  Mr 
Woodbury  who  retired  For  Mr  Hill, 
in  the  honae  of  repreattntatives  1 17,  acat- 
terinir  lOd— in  the  aenate  9,  acatter- 
inff  3. 

The  militia  returna  for  the  year  end- 
ing  June,  ltiS)0,  showed  a  force  of 
Cavalry        .        -        •        -  1.588 

Artillery       -        .        -        -  1,568 

Infantry,  Light  Infantry  and 

Grenadiers        ... 

Riflemen      -        -        -        - 

,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  twenty  nine 

thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  nine  ^  and 


taF^hondved  aadftrtynnio. 

LaoiBLATiTv    BouffTrKfl.*— By    llie 
aooaoBta  ttf  the  Treunrar,  it    ap| 
that  inihe  y«ar  «ndinr  liio«  12, 1 
eO  were  paid  aabamitiea  fertbedi 
tion  of  woWep,  bears,  wild-cnla, 


1,003 


In  138  towna  wUeh  made 
tfaa  Lefrislatore,  there  were  1079  pnopeta 
•upported  at  an  annual  ezpeaaa  of 
f44,083,  beinjp  an  avera^  of  f96S5 
oenti  eaeh.  The  czpenae  of  litigsliaB 
on  qneationa  relating  to  the  netflenent  of 
paupers,  amonntad  to  M173. 

The  expeoeea  of  the  atale  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  ita  laat  financial  year 
were  $47,807. 

The  number  of  eonvicta  in  tiie  ailate 
prison  at  Concord  on  the  31M  of  Mar, 
1830,  waa  64.  The  income  of  their  la- 
bor the  paat  year  after  deducting  the 
eoat  of  atock  and  tools,  waa,  in  tlie  stone 
ahop  $3.298 ;  smitha'  shop  f  1,344 :  skoa 
shop  $1,222;  coopera*  ahop  $95  ;  taiksta 
and  weavers'  shop  $46;  and  reeeiTed 
from  Tiaiters  $190.  Total  $6JfS.  The 
expenditure  for  provisional clotlunff,  fur- 
niture, fuel,  &.C,  &c,  amounted  to  $4/^ 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  ^,1^. 


VERMONT. 


Oct.  1821).  Thr  Govehukkft.— 
The  elections  resulted  in  the  re-appoint^ 
ment  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Crafts  as 
Governor ;  Henry  Olin,  Lt.  Qovemor  ; 
and  Benjamin  Swan,  Treasurer. 
The    following  are  tlie  returns. 

JFVw  Ootfrnor. 
Samuel  C.  Crafts  (anti- Jackson)  14,395 
Heman  Allen  (anti-maaonic)  7,34(1 

Joel  DooUttle  (Joekaon)  3,973 

Scattering  50 

LievtefUMi  Gin>emor. 
Henry  Olin  (anti-Jackson)  19,740 

Lyman  Fitch  (Jackson)  4,481 

Scattering  *  76 

The  Hon.  D.  A.  A.  Bnck  waa  chosen 
speaker,  and  Tirootliy  Merrill,  Chirk. 
Norman  Williams  was  appointed  Seere- 
•arv  of  State. 

Samuel  Prentiss  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  th«  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State. 

The  school  fund  of  the  State,  on  loaa^ 
amounts  to  $73,703  32 ;  it  having  been 
increased  $8,060  daring  the  past  year. 

Banks. — It  appears  from  tlie  report 
of  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  that 
the  amount  «f  paper  in  eironlataoa  by 
the  aevenU  banka  of  the  Stale,  ia  $689^ 
381.  Speeie  and  biUcef  other  baaka, end 


depoeits  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
$428,820. 

The  Leffialatnre  terminated  ita  seasien 
on  the  30Ui  ot  October.  Little  bnaineas 
was  done  out  of  the  oidinar^  routine.— 
The  following  are  enumented  aa  the 
measures  of  most  importance  : 

A  charter  waa  granted  to  &  eompesy 
for  oonatructing  a  canal  throngli  the  val- 
ley of  Connecticut  river,  from  the  sooth- 
ern  line  of  the  state  to  lake  Memphre- 
magoff ,  which  is  in  continuation  of  one 
already  begun  from  the  tide  waters  of 
Long  Island  Soand.  A  company  vie 
also  incorporated  by  the  name  oT '  The 
Connecticut  River  Steam  Boat  Conaa- 
ny.'  Several  billa  were  before  the  Aa- 
aemUy  for  further  relief  of  poor  debten, 
which  were  generally  unaaeceasfU. 

The  new  act  relative  to  the  nilitia, 
providea  for  but  one  annual  traintngia 
each  year, for  the  inspection  of  ama,  Ac 
and  that  mnatera  and  all  other  tnmbigi 
and  drills,  are  to  be  diapeneed  with; 
general,  field  and  all  other  officers  are  to 
be  retained  as  heretofore. 

The  whole  expenditure  of  the  Stale, 
•inchiding  the  iMhuries  of  the  Govcraor 
end  Judges,  the  pay  of  .the  Lesialators 
and  the  expa»ae  for  acboola  and  priaon^ 
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f^,mwmmm%bUmm4M  filly ■tiiP»  tJbam'  JBkrtrt iaho>lo» <Ait)              -d^MO 

■uid  (kdlw*  ^  of  wliiek  fottj  thoiifukl  Aonsof  taxibl^huad,               l,O63^60t 

MIsisan  nieed  br  Uxm.  Mills,  stores,  and  distilleries           3,38V 

.  In  the  eounoil  of  Vsmont  tl)io  ssbsmmi,  Jinmber  of  ozon ,                           48,318 

tiwro  were  5  attoniejis>  3  moMliants,  1  Cows  and  other  cattle,  3  yrs  old,  121,406 

nAnnfaetiiref »and 3 flMrmers.  Cattle  of  2 yean  old,                    54,893 

In  the  boose  of  representatives,  17  Whole  nmnber  of  sheep,             785,90& 

merchants,  7  manufaoturers,  2  meohaa-  Coppskas.—  On  Mill    rirer,  in  the 

ion,  1  mail  contractor,  SO  attorneys,  6  townshipofBhrewsburyjisanentensivo 

clergymen,  6  pbysicians»  and  ld4  ftc-  mine ofthesalphwretofiron,  from  which 

mors.  is  obtained  the  first  qmiMty  oi  copperas. 

The     Conkxcticut     Rivsr.  —  A  The  bed  is  sitnated  upon  the  southern 

steam«boat  bearinf-the  name  of  thestate,  side  of  a  very  high  and  lUmipt  mountain, 

Yennont,  arrived  at  Winsor,  October,5,  on  solid  ledj^s  of  rocks,  and  was  diseov- 

and  the  event  waa  celebrated  by  ringing  ered  by  a  Mr  Robinson ,  a  &  w  years  since, 

iho  bells  and  a  salute  of  artillery.  who  sold  it  the  lost  vesson  to  the  Ver- 

^prU^  1^30.  A  branch  of  the  bank  of  mont  mineral  factory  company,  for  the 

the    United    States  was  established  at  sum  of  five  thousand  doHars.  Thiscom- 

Bnrlington  and  Heman  Allen  chosen  paaiy,reBidinff  principally  in  Boston,have 

Eresldent  been  engaged  in  tlie  mannifbcture  of  cop^ 

Basks.— There  are  ei^ht  Banks  in  peras  for  twentyfive  years  past,  at S^raf* 

thin  State.  The  following  is  a  statMuent  ford.  They  commenced  the  manufacture 

of  their  condition.  of  a  small  quantity  of  it  here  in  the  fall 

Whole  amount  of  Stock  paid^  of  1828,  but  lately  weie  making  a  ton 

in                                      $393,000  00  and  a  half  per  day,  which  was  calculated 

Deposits  and  dividends  due,  107,000  00  to  be  extended  to  the  maaofactaring  of 

Bills  in  circulation,                751,000  00  three  tons  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Funds  and  Property  on  Hand,  The  baildings  and  utensils  prepared  for 

Notes  diseottikted,                   71)3,000  00  th^  mannfiieture  and  the  process  of  ob- 

Specie,  bills  ot  other  banks,  taining  it,  are  of  the  following  desorip- 

and  deposits  out  of  state,    500,202  05  tion  :  Uie  factory  edifice  is  one  hundred 

Real  estate,                              26,205  07  and  forty  feet  in  length  and  seventytwo 

Statistics.— Number  of  gentlemen  in  width ;  which  togetlier  with  a  house 

who  have  officiated  as  governors,        10  and  other  buildings,  compose  the  entire 

Whole  number  of  the  militia,        25,500  estebliahment    The  ere  is  covered  with 

li amber  of  militia  returned  as  a  reddish  soil  intermixed  with  stones  of 

oquipped,.                                  16,170  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth.     Below 

PopnUtion  of  tlie  state  in  1830,  280,679  this  coveriuf^  of  oartb  appears  the  bed  of 

Population  in  1820,                     235,749  sulphuret  of  iron ;  it  is  very  compact  and 

Aliens  in  the  stnte  in  1830,             3,420  diversified  in  its  appearance,  with  vari* 

Froe  colored  persons,                        885  ous  colors,  and  is  raised  by  blasting,  the 

JOoaf  and  dumb,                                 151  large  masses  of  which  have  to  be  pound* 

Blind,                                                 49  ed  to  pieces  with  liammers,  when  it  is 

Colleges,                                               2  thrown  together  in  large  piles  of  several 

Academies  and  High  Schools,           35  foet  in  height. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sqti.    1829.     Lowell  is  the  mateat  in  constant  operation.    The  buildings 

■Banufactaring  village  in  the  U.S.    It  is  an  fifly  feet  distant  firom  oach  other,  and 

•ituated  at  the  Gonflnenoe of  tlie  Concord  to  prevent  the  eommunioation  of  fire, 

and  Merrimac  rivers^  Thesoil  is  sandy,  they  have  now  resorted  to  sheet  iron 

Biifit  for  cultivation,  but  tho  water  privi-  window  blinds,  so  that  no  wood  work  is 

logiss  have  rendered  the  spot  adininUy  exposed  to  the  eontact  of  flames  or  heat, 

nds4)ted  to  the  establishment  of  fiictories.  The  printing  works  are  moat  admirabio 

Time  are  foar  companies,  viz.  Merri-  fo^r  their  in^nuity  and  rapid  exeontion: 

maic,  Hamilton,  Appietoo,  and  LoweU.  block  printingis  laid  aside  ejBcept  in  some 

The    Motrimcc  company  is  the  moat  indispensable  oases.  The  process  is  now 

wealthy  and  extensive.    It  consists  of  by  means  of  beantifiiUy  polished  brass 

Ibor  splotidid  brick  6  and'5  story  build-  <^liBdets  which  have  upon    them  tho 

iotfSy  besides  dying,  printing  and  several  stamp  which  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 

«£«v  necesmv  establishinents.    There  ckith.  A  manufibstory  of  oarpols  is  now 

ar#  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  spindles  put  into  oflnct^  tboufli  its  ongiA  ki  vtiy 
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,  who  vtt  unabU  lo  re«4  wmilt,  of Bilnw way lUoott fimalie witk hapar 

mad  tliooe  three  are  mutst,  andappreheiieion.Tboirreaieatexcftioiis 

At  a '  very  Urge  and  respectable  con-  were  for  a  time  unavaQm^  to  discover  any 

Tention  of  the  republican  membera'  of  thing  leading  to  a  detection  of  the  mvr- 

the  MieeachaaetU  legialature,  on  the  dereri.    AtIengthaIetterfroma.dirtaiit 

11th  February » the  following  reiolution,  town  addreaeed  to  a  Mr  Knapp,of  Salea, 

«liiong  otben^waa  unanimously  adopted:  ftll  into  the  hands  of  his  falner,  and  id 

Ruolvtdj   That  the  thanks  or  this  character  leading  to  suspicion^  the  letter 

meeting  be  given  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  was  exhibited  to  the  officers  of  juatice, 

Webster  for  acting  as  the  true  represen-  and  the  partiea  consisting  of   Joseph 

tative  of  this  commonwealth  in  the  late  Knapp,  jr.  John  Knapp,  and  Richard 

debate  in   the  Senate  of  the   United  CrowniiUihield,beingapprehended/mftQf 

States,  and  for  his  able  performance  of  the  deepesttragedieein  domestic  life  that 

that  duty  in  viodicating  the  btate  from  took  place  in  any  age  or  country  was  de- 

undeserved  and  unfounded  charges,  and  veloped  by  the  confessions  of  the  partiea, 

repelling  the  unjust  and  groundless  im-  After  the  arrest,  the  following  eonf^ 

Cntations  and  attacks  made  upon  the  sions  were  made  bjj^  Joseph  Knapp jjr^ — 
onor,  the  history,  the  conduct  and  the        Some  months  since  J.  J.  Knapp,  jr. 

character  of  the  state,  and  placing  them  who  married  the  grand  niece  of  C^pt. 

in  their  proper  and  just  light  White,  and  the  daughter  of  his  boose- 

The  Boston  Patriot  gives  a  statement  keeper,  stated  a  hy^pothetical  ease  to  a 

of  the  occupations  of  the  members  of  the  Uwyer,  and  from  hiiti  understood  that  if 

house  of  representatives  of  Massachu-  Capt.  W.  died  inteatate,  his  mother-ia- 

setts,  as  follows :  law,  as  the  sole  representatiTe  of  Capt 

Fanners  907,  merchants  and  traders  W.'s  sister,  would  mherit  half  the  esUte 

196,  lawyers  GO,  mechanics  44,  menu-  ^.-all  the  other  heirs  at  law  being  repie- 

ftetoren  25,  physicians  15,  clerjnrmeA  sentatives  of  Capt  W.'s  brother. 
11,  gentlemen  10,  deputy  sheriffs  4.>*        in  order  to  e^eet  this  o^/ect,  Knapp 

^otu  502.  proposed  to  his  brother  John  F.  Knapp» 

In  1839,  the  quantity  of  mackerel  and  to  murder  Capt  White.    His  hrothsr 

other  pickled  fish  inspected  in  this  state  replied,  that  he  wpuld  not  do  it  himself 

was —  bat  he  knew  who  would ;  he  eould  ^ 

DoUs.        Thns.  Richard  Crowninshield,  jr.     Crownm- 

397,316  bbls.  mackerel  l,099;g89  37,800  shield  was  employed  lor  that  object,  by 

400,000  ouints.  cod  and  J.  F.  Knapp,  at  his  brother's  request, 

other  dry  fish  800,000  90,000  and  wss  to   receive,   we   nndertfLnd, 

76,000  bbls.  sperm  oil  1,675,000  19,666  $1000  fi>r  accomplishing  the  olnect. 
47,977  do    whale  do      498,000     7,879        On  Friday.  9d  April,  J.  J.  Knapp,  jr. 

6,000  do .  Uver    do        75/)00     1,000  went  into  tfapt  White's  chamher  a«4 

took  ficom  the  iron  chesia  will,  which  he 


4,070,999  79^  sapposed  to  be  Capt  W.'s  last  will,  car^ 

More  than  1000  vessels  were  employ-  nod  it  to  Wenham.  and  kept  it  in  his 

«d  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  dur-  possession  until  he  heard  of  Capt.  W.*a 

iog  the  last  vesj.    The  number  of  whale  death,  and  then  destroyed  it    Oaths 

ships  was  160,  averaging  350  tons  each ;  same  dav  he  procured  the  will,  he  ua- 

ana   making  in  the  aggregate  50,000  barred  toe  window  shutter  and  onscrsw- 

ions.    AU  tnese  articles  had  amounted  ed  the  window,  by  which  Crowninshidd 

to  $4,900,000  the  last  year.  entered.    Knapp  returned  to  WenhaB 

Mortality  of  Boston  from  1813  to  1830,  the  same  day,  and  did  not  retum  te 

17 years,  was  as  follows : — In  1813,  there  Salem  again  until  after  the  murder. 

were  786 ;   1814,  797 ;  1815, 851 ;  1816,  The  murder  was  committed  by  Crown- 

d04;  1817,907;  1818,971;  1819,1070;  inshield  alone.    He  alona  was  in  the 

1890,  1103;   1891,  1490;   1829,   1903;  house.    Itwasefiected  by  adirk,aDdby 

1893,  1154;  1894,  1997;   1895,  1450;  a  bludgeon  of  hiokory,  with  a  laiwe  hsad, 

1896,  1954;  1897,  1099;    1898,  1933;  loaded^with  lead.    Whilst  the  deed  was 

1899,  1991.  doing,  J.  F.  Knapp  was  watching  in  ths 

April  7t&.  1830.    Stephen  White,  an  street    Crowninsbield  joined  hun  after 

old  and  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Salem  was  the  crime.    The  bludgeon  was  deposited 

found  murdered  in  his  bed.    This  horri-  under  the  steps  of  the  Howaro-slrset 

Ue  deed  committed  upon  an  aged  and  Meeting-house,  and  there  it  was  found, 

inoffennve  man  produced  unparalleled  The  day  after  the  murder,  J.  F.  Kaapf 

excitement  in  this  town  and  vicinity,  and  Crowninshield  rode  to  Wenham, 

where  the  crime  of  murder  was  com-  where  Joi.  J.  Knapp,  jr.  gave  C.  all  the 

pacativsly  unknown,    Ths  inhabitanta  money  he  then  ha4>  being  100  fire-fiaae 
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pieeefl — at  wbich  time  CrownKifliield  Cash  deposited,  and  not 

stated  to  him  the  manner  in  which  the  bearinf  interest,              3,574,957  04 

murder  was  accomplished.  Cash  deposited,  bearing 

The  two   Knaops  were  afterwards  interest,                           9,804,868  29 

tried  and  executed,  bat  Crowninshield  Total  amount  dne  firom 

avoided  the  punishment  of  the  law  by  the  Banks,                     33,323,793  44 

suicide  before  trial.  resources  or  the  banks. 

MayTdth,    Elkctions.— The  official  (rold,  silver,  dbc.  in  Banks,  1,258,444  05 

Tetums  of  the  votes  were  declared  to  Real  Estate,                           ^1,152  34 

be  Bills  ofBanks  in  this  state,      914,096  60 

For  Gov^nufTy  Bills  of  Banks  elsewhere,      479,759  06 

Whole  number,                              47,173  Balances  due  from  other 

For  JLevi  Lincohi,                         33^  Banks,                             2,191,067  62 

For  JUeut.  Oovemor.  Due  to  the  Banks,  except- 

Whole  number,                             46,389  ing  balances,                   27fi9rfiQi  09 

Thomas  L.  Winthrop,                   31,894  TotiU   Resources  of  the 

Jwu.    The  City  Solicitor  of  Boston  Banks,                            33,366,14^  61 

having  examined  the  subject  at  the  re-  remarks.                  j 

quest  of  Uie  City  Council  declares  it,  in  Amount  of  last  dividend,      500,925  00 

his  opinion,  to  be  a  violation  of  the  ex-  Amount  of  reserved  pro- 

isting  laws  conceminff  the  Sabbath,  to  fits,                                      398,763  74 

open  the  Theatres  on  Saturday  evening.  Debts  secured  by  pledge 

Massacbdsjctts  l-ASKs. — Abstract  of  of  Stock,                            901,823  53 

tke  official  Returns  of  Banks  in  Massa-  Debts  due,  and  consider- 

chosettii^  showing  the  sUte  of  said  Banks  ed  doubtful,                         462,046  06 

on  the  fiitit  Saturday  of  June,  1830.  Rate    of    dividend     on 

DUE  rROK  THK  BAHKS.  amouut  of  Capital  of 

Capital  Stock  paid  in  of  all  the  Banks,  as  exist- 

63  Banks,                    $19,295,000  00  ing  when  dividend  was 

Bills  in  circulation.             5,124,090  00  made,                         2  52-100  pr. cent 

Net  profits  on  hand,               544,496  62  Average    of    61    Banks 

Balance  due  to  other  Banks,2,128,576  35  makmg  dividends      2  46-100  pr.cent 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  LemsUiure  of  this  stats,  by  an  taxes  on  licenses  to  pedlars,  retailers  of 

■ei  passed  Oet  30th,  1628,  conferred  on  spiriU,  and  vendors  of  ktiery  tickets ; 

tba  Supreme  Court  eqoi^  jorisdielion  taxes  on  banks,  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on 

in  all  oases  relating  to  trust  estates  crs-  lottery  sehemes,  and  on  sales  of  foreign 

■ted  by  assignssents  for  the  benefit  of  lottery  ^ckets,  on  auction  sales,  fees  of 

ereditors.  courts,  and  the  interest  of  the  perma- 

Anact  was  also  passed  permitting  the  nent   fund    now   amonnting  to  about 

^Mriffii  and  officers  of  justice  of  the  ad-  $20,000. 

joining  stales,  in  the  due  execotionof  Rhodk    Islahd    BAiiK8.-^-Of  forty^ 

10^  process,  to  convey  persons  and  eight  Banks  in  Rhode  Island,  all  have 

tinngs  legally  in  theii  custody  throujfh  made  returns  to  the  Leffislature  except 

moy  of  the  roads  of  the  state.    Anv  m-  the  turners'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  at 

terraption  of  such  offieers  is  declared  Pawtucket,  which  has  failed,  and  Mount 
poniabahle  in  the  same  manner  as  if    Hope  Bank,  Bristol,  which  has  made  no 

tliey  were  oAesM  of  the  state.  discounts,  and  is  about  winding  up  its 

riNAVCKs.  concerns.     The  following  are  the  aggre- 

The  snrplus  fund  uvthe  tre»-  gates  exhibited  by  the  returns  of  forty- 

sory  May,  1829,  was                 $8,864  six  banks,  compared  with  the  returns  of 

The  expenditures  of  the  state  the  same  banks  in  October,  1^^. 

from  1st  May,  1829,  to  1st  Capital  itoek    In  1829.          In  1828. 

May,  1830,  were                       32,222  paid  in     $6,023,307  00    6,151,912  00 

The  receipU  for  the  same  time  Deposits,          807,670  61    1 ,000^95  39 

were                                          30,960  Profits  on  hand, 170,1 15  30       165,618  93 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  Debts  due  from 

May,  1830,  was                           7,592  banks,           110,794  39       173,13914 

There  is  no  direct  taxation  in  this  Bills  in  cireu- 

slate,  but  its  revenue  is  derived  from  lation,          673,874  60      887,96897 
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DitaetoM,  799^85  8S7JBM41 
T)uit  from  othar 

itoekkoMen,  740,544  22  €34^19  50 
Dae    from    aU 

tfthen,  5d8^1  34  6,096^  11 

Specie ,  341  ^  74     357,612  07 

iBUlt   of  other 

banks,  121,790  78     163,881  50 

£>eponts  in  otk* 

er  banks,  260,771  27  150,353 14 
Bank  and  other 

stoek,  82.651 50       74,769  00 

tJ.  States  stock,  25,000  00  32,403  41 
Aeal  esute,  232,333  49  218,008  22 
Farnitare    and 

other  property,    9,692  35       9,543  96 

Farmkiis'  and  Mkchanics*  Bank, 
Pawtuckbt. — ^The   commissioners  ap« 

{ointed  by  the  Legriilatttre  of  Rhoae 
Bland  at  the  last  session  to  settle  the 
concerns  of  this  bank,  have  made  a  re- 
liort,  in  which  they  state  that  the  situa^ 
4ion  of  its  concerns  on  the  26th  day  of 
October  was  as  follows : — 

Dr—Capital  stock,  $200,000  00 

Notes  and  drafU  pay- 
able, 93,556  37 
Bills  in  circulation,  16,880  00 


Pl^ts  on  hand, 


14,0^7  S» 
3;36415 


9296,498  08 
Ctr-Notes  receirable,  $321,481  CO 

Deposito  in  other  banks,      1 ,807  99 
Bills  of  other  banks,  12  QO 

Specie,  10  OS 

Bnndry  acctsw  oyerdra-wn,      186  47 

Total,  $®8,496  02 

The?  however  state  that  nearly  all 
the  debtors  to  the  bank  are  inK^vent, 
and  their  property  in  the  bands  of  as- 
signees, "fh^  commissioners  are  of  opin- 
ion that  ^  the  debts  of  the  bankrexcln- 
sive  of  the  interest,  will  not  exceed 
^160,000,  and  they  feel  an  asaoranoe 
that  under  oresent  prospects  the  bank 
will  eventoally  pay  its  responsibilities, 
and  leave  someming  for  the  stockhold- 
ers.* , 

ELECTIONS  F<A   CONGRESS. 

Tristram  Burges,  4,U6 

Datee  J.  Pearce,  4,33B 

Eddy,  j;851 

Durfree,  1,126 

E.  R.  Potter,  518 

John  D'Wotf,  33 

Scattering,  33 


CONNECTICUT. 


Oct.  1829.  The  arrival  of  the  first 
boat  on  the  Farmington  canal  from  the 
-Massachusetts  line,  bringing  passengers 
from  Southwick,  was  greeted  with  much 
^enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sew 
Haven.  The  canal  is  now  completed ; 
«nd,  though  too  late  in  the  season  to 
admit  of  an  extensive  carriage  of  goods 
in  1629,  the  tolls  may  be  expected  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  1830. 

JVeyr.  The  canal  at  Enfield  Falls  was 
completed,  and  boats  passed  there  for  the 
first  time  on  the  llth  inst.  The  length 
of  the  canal  is  about  six  miles;  its 
breadth  and  depth  are  such  as  to  admit 
not  only  the  ordmarv  fiat-bottomed  boats 
used  on  the  river,  but  steamboats  of  a 
much  larger  draught.  There  are  three 
locks  at  the  lower  end  of  the  falls  of 
about  ten  feet  lilt  each,  built  in  the  most 
durable  manner.  There  is  another  lock 
at  the  head  of  the  canal,  together  with 
«  qiassive  breast  wall. 

May  5,  1830.  Connecticut  State 
Prison. — It  appears  from  the  message 
of  governor  Tomlinson^  delivered  to  the 
liegislature  of  Connecticut,  that  the  bal- 
ance of  receipts  at  the   Wethersfield 


State  Prison  daring  (he  year  endiiig  31st 
of  March,  over  and  above  all  exp«BM» 
incident  to  its  Koanagmnent  and  the  sop- 
Dortofthe  convicts,  was  ^,066  94.  The 
Newgate  Prison,  for  ten  yean  previoos 
to  its  abandonment,  cieated  an  aveiM* 
annual  expense  to  the  state  of  $8^4(0. 
Difierenoe  in  the  result  of  the  two  es* 
tablishments  per  annum  on  the  score  of 
economy  $13,468  94 !— The  n«aibeiof 
convicts  on  the  Slst  of  Manih  was  167; 
being  an  increase  dnriiiff  the  year  of 
thirtythree.      Of  the   whole    number, 
thirteen  were  females,  and  thirtyniae 
blacks.     Groveraor   TomUnson    recoo- 
mends  the    erection  of  an  aidditionsl 
building  for  the  accommodatioii  ot  the 
former,"  in  order  that  they  may  be  sub- 
jected to  solitary  confinement  by  aght, 
and  employment  by  day,  (in  like  w"^—*"^ 
with  the  male  prisoners,)  andei  the  di- 
rection of  a  suitable  matron. 

Connecticut  School  Fukd. — ^This 
fund  now  amounts  to  nearly  $1,900,000. 
From  the  commissioners'  report  it  ap- 
pears that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Watson 
recently  claimed  an  undivided  fourth 
part  of  100,000  acres  of  land,  ^,000  of 
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wliich  has  been  conveyed  by  this  state,) 
and  lying  west  of  Gennesee  river,  state 
of  New  York,  Greenleaf  and  Watson  the 
elder,  father  of  the  claimant,  originally 
owned  oie  undivided  half  of  the  whole 
tract,  and  the  heirs  of  Sir  William  PuU- 
ney  the  other  half. — Watson  sold  his 
£>urth  to  Greenleaf,  but  no  trace  of  the 
deed  could  be  found  ;  Greenleaf  sold  his 
half  to  Oliver  Phelps,  and  the  latter  con- 
veyed it  to  the  state.  The  state,  having 
first  aparted  with  the  heirs  of  Sir  Wm. 
Pnltney,  had  conveyed  their  half  to  di- 
rers  purchasers,  and  the  purchase  money 
oosutitutes  a  considerable  part  of  this 
fund.  The  commissioners,  and  the  Hon. 
T.  S.  Williams  and  R.  J.  IngersoU.  were 
appointed  agents  on  the  part  of  the  state 
by  the  Legislature,  in  May,  1821),  with 
fall  power  to  adjust  the  claim  of  Watson. 
— Alter  considerable  negotiation,  they 
agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  arbi- 
trament of  three  crentleroen  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  Before  the  arbitrators 
met,  the  commissioner  wentafler  Green- 
leaf to  Washington  city,  and,  by  a  good 
deal  of  effort,  aided  by  the  promise  of 
two  thousand  dollars  if  they  should  be 
successful,  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  make  a  thorough  search  for 
the  deed  from  Watson  to  him.  Green- 
leaf accordingly  went,  accompanied  by 
the  commissioner,  and  after  a  careful  and 
patient  examination  of  amass  of  papers, 
which  had  not  been  overhauled  since 
1798,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  deed 
in  question.  On  the  production  of  the 
deed  Watson  abandoned  all  right  and 
title,  and  the  fnnd  thus  narrowly  es- 
caped a  claim  of  the  most  serious  and 
alarming  character. 

The  capital  of  the  school  fund  on  the 
fixat  day  of  April,  1829,  was  invested  as 
follows,  viz. 

lat.  In  bonds  and  mortgages, 
Against  persons  residing  in 

the  sUte  of  New  York,  $618,801)  00 
^  in  the  state  of  Conn.  41)3,021  IG 
"         «  "        Mass.  2:»5,81l  73 

"        «  «        Ohio,     79,0(30  99 

"         "  "  Vermont,     7,740  53 


In  Windham  County  bank,  7,000  00 

In  New  London  bank,  0,250  00 

$97,  856  00 
3d.  In  cvdtivated  lands  and 
buUdingSf 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  91,590  36 

Connecticut,  49,4*23  46 

New  York,  33,428  31 


It 


4th.  In  tcild  land. 

In  the  state  of  Ohio, 
"        "         Vermont, 
"        «        New  York, 

$174,442  73 

113,427  09 
13,(>48  00 
11,348  86 

5th.  Jn  farming  utensils 
and  stocks  on  farms ^  &c, 

In  Massachusetts, 

Gth.  In  cash  on  handy  Ist 
April,. 1829,  collected  from 
principal. 


$138,423  95 


i,7:j0  00 


i5,3r>:)  m 


2d.  In  hmk  stocky 

In  Hartford  bank, 

In  Fhcsniz, 

In  Fairfield  County  bank. 


$1 ,454,435  31 


57,600  00 

20,000  00 

7,000  00 


Total  amount  of  capital     $1,8j:2,251  (k3 

» 

June  5,  1830.  The  legislature  ad- 
journed this  day  after  a  session  of  4 
weeks. 

The  subject  of  the  Militia  System  was 
under  consideration,  but  no  alteration  of 
any  importance  made,  except  to  exempt 
persons  above  thirty^ ve  years  old  from 
the  actual  performance  of  duty ;  they 
being  required  to  keep  the  accoutre* 
menis,  and  be  inspected  once  a  year. 
The  sum  of  $2,500  annually  for  three 
years,  was  appropriated  to  the  instruct 
tion  of  tiie  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
the  state ;  and  the  sum  of  $4,000  also  ap- 
propriated to  make  additions  to  the  State 
Prison,  for  the  benefit  more  particularly 
of  the  female  convicts.  One  Bank  only 
v/as  chartered,  to  wit,  the  Middlesex 
County  Bank,  in  the  city  of  Middletown, 
A  conditional  appropriation  of  j^^,500, 
was  made  to  complete  the  new  Sftate 
House  at  New  Haven  ;  and  a  resolution 
passed  to  purchase,  at  the  price  of  $500, 
a  copy  of  TrumbuH's  picture  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  to  adorn  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house 
prohibiting  the  circulation  of  small  notes, 
where  it  passed,  but  it  was  negatived  in 
the  Senate. 
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NEW  YORK. 


Stjfi,    28,    1899.     The    eonrantion  ben  elected  to  the  board  ehall  mgnt  to 

which  had  for  sevenl  week*  been  in  pue  the^eune,  itiUl  be  eeDt.  tomtbtr 

■eanon  for   the   purooee  of  propoein^  with  the  objections,  to  the  otnerDoad, 

unendmente  to  the  Unaiter  of  the  City  bj  which  it  ihall  be  likewise  reeonad- 

of  New  York,  this  day  finally  adjoomedi  ered ;  and  if  approred  by  s  mMOcity  ef 

oiler  having  adopted  a  form  of  city  go?*  all  the  members  elected  to  sneo  bom, 

cmment  bj  a  vote  of  40  to  6.  it  shall  take  eibct  as  an  act  or  law  of  the 

The  prmcipal  changes  consist  in  the  corporation.    In  all  snch  cases,  the  voles 

division  of  the  common  council  into  two  of  both  boards  shall  be  detexiniiied  hj 

boards ;  one  member  of  each  to  be  chosen  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the ; 


bv  each  ward  for  one  year,  and  the  ez-  sons  voting  fi>r  and  against  die  Mssage 

elusion  of  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  from  of  the  measure  leoonndexed,  abaft  be  tmr 

the  common  council.  tered  on  the  joomal  of  each  board  ns> 

The  boards  are  to  meet  in  separate  pectirely. 

chambers,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  If  the  mayor  shall  not  vetnni  any  ac^ 

lie  a  quorum  to  do  business. — Each  board  ordinance  or  resolution,  so  presented  Is 

shall  appoint  a  president  from  its  own  him,  withm  the  time  above  luDBited  6r 

body,  and  shall  also  choone  its  clerk  and  that  purpose,  it  shall  take  effect  in  Ihs 

other  oificera,  determine  the  rules  of  its  same  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it. 

own  proceedings,  and  to  be  the  judge  of  Annual  and  occasional  appiofnatiaoa 

the  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  shall  be  made  by  proper  ordiaMiKsa  ti 

Each  board  ehall  keep  a  journal  of  its  the  common  council,  for  every  braadi 

proceedings,  and  the  doors  of  each  shall  and  object  of  city  expenditotre,  nor  shall 

DC   kept  open,  ^zcept  when  the  public  any  money  be  drawn  from  the  oily  trea»- 

welfare  shall  require  secrecy ;  and  all  nry  except  the  same  shall  bava  hnep 

resolutions  and  reports  of  cuuiniitiee,  previously  appropriated  to  the  pvrpooa 

which  f  hall  recommend  any  specific  im-  for  which  it  is  drawn, 

provement,  involving  the  appropriation  The  common  council  shall  not  have 

of  public  moneys,  or  taxing  or  assessing  authority  to  borrow  any  soma  ol  mnimy 

the  citizens  of  said  city,  shall  be  publish-  whatever,  on  the  credit  of  the  roipim. 

ed  inunediaiely  afler  the  adjournment  of  tion,  except  in  anticijntion  of  the  leva- 

the  board,  under  the  authority  of  the  nue  of  theyefir  in  which  such  loan  ahall 

common  council,  in  all  the  newspapers  be  uiade,  unless  authoxixod  bj  a  sprcial 

employed  b^  the  corporation ;  and  when-  act  of  the  legislature. 

ever  a  vote  is  token  in  relation  thereto.  The  executive  business  of  the  cstpst> 

the  ayes  and  noes  shall  be  called  and  ation  of  New  York  shall  heraaficr  be 

published  in  the  same  manner.  performed    by   distinct     rirparfmrnli. 

Every  act,  or  ordinance ,  or  resolution  which  it  sball'be  the  daty  of  the  coumb 

which  shall  have  passed  the  two  boards  council  to  organise  and  appoint  tar  ttet 

of  the  Common  Council,  before  it  shall  purpose 

takeeffect,  shall  be  presented,  duly  cer-  lliese    together    with    aooM    dhv 

tified,  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  for  his  amendments  giving  effect  totheaaehaa- 

approbation.  Ifhe  approve,  he  shall  sign  pes  were  submitted  to  the  citiaaw  at 

it ;  if  not  be  shall  return  it,  witli  liis  oo.  tlie  fall  election  of  18SU  and  being  i 

jection,  to  the  board  in  which  it  origin-  tioned  by  a  vote  of  10/136  Ayea  to 

ated,  within  ten  days  tJiereafler ;  or  if  Nays  was  submitted  to  the  legialanvf . 

such  hoard  be  not  then  in  session,  at  its  which  at  the  subaequent  seaaioa  passed 

next  stated    meeting.      The  board  to  a  law  making  the  ainendmente  propsaf  ri. 

which  it  shall  be  returned,  sholl  enter  October.  A  bianch  of  llie  U.  &fiank 

the  objecUoxxs  at  large  on  their  journal,  was  established  at  Bo&lo,  nod  Wm.  B. 

and  cause  the  some  to  be  published  in  Rochester  sppointed  rrcsident  therstC 

one  or  more  of  the  public  ne wspapeis  in  OcL  13, 1«30.    Ahxbicav  liarrrm. 

U'^city.  ~The  Annual  exhibition  eoBUMaced 

Tne  board  to  which  such  act,  ordi-  this  day.      A  surprising    variety  and 

nance,  or  resolution,  shall  have  been  so  amount  of  the  productions  of  dmnriftr 

returned,  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  industry  were  displayed,  both  aaefnl  and 

not  less  than  ten  days  thereafter,  proceed  omomental.       Broadcloths    and    Cbh- 

to  reconsider  the  same.    If,  ofter  such  coes,  Poroelain  and  Cut  Glass,  Mvsical 

reconsideraUon,  a  majority  of  the  mem-  InstnunenU, &c,&c,  were^ 
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mad  the  ftDowiag  greater  noveltiee  are  the  year  12,120.     The  poUie  money 

■amed : —  paid  on  account  of  these  achoola,  was 

A  new  kind  of  woollen  cloth  manu-  814^0  dollars— 100,000  from  thefonds, 

ftctored  like  felt  without  bexn|r  either  and  the  rest  from  taxes  on  the  scTeral 

3 an  or  woven.  Shirting  manunctnrsd  districts,  or  particular  fhnds  held  by 
Sea  Island  cotton  with  around  thread,  towns  for  this  noble  purpose, 
resembling  linen  in  appearance ;  strong  The  general  fund  of  the  state  on  the 
water  proof  cloth,  wnich  may  be  made  30th  November,  1828,  amounted  to  ^1,- 
into  boots  and  shoes ;  leather  browned  G29,96S~which  produced  a  reyenne  in 
with  cupper,  a  new  inTenlion ;  hair  cloth ,  1829  of  1 1 7,550— other  receipts  55,000, 
^e  manufacture  of  which  is  lately  in-  together  172,550 ;  but  the  expenses  of 
troduced.  The  exhibition  of  the  present  the  year  amounted  to  291,600.  The  de- 
year  is  thought  to  be  much  superior  to  ficiency  was  supplied  by  a  transfer  of 
that  of  the  iMt.  funds,  and  making  the  general  fund  in- 

Tbx     Dxlawarx     and      HuDSOii  debted  therefor,  3ec.    120,000  acres  of 

Ka.il  Road  is  now  in   operation,  and  land  belong  to  the  latter  fund. 

two  packet  boats,  with  smlable  accom-  The  state  owes  no  debt  except  on  ae- 

modations,   commenced  running  from  count  of  the  canals. 

lQn£stoa  to  Honesdale,  on  the  7th  of  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  present 

Octooer.    The  company  is  said  to  hare  year  are  estimated  at  264,000— there  is 

thirty  boats  engaged  in  the  transporta^  due  from  the  general  fund  to  the  litera- 

tion  of  coal.  ture  and  common  school  fund  158,365; 

Thx   Ovcida     Ifdiavs. — A    treaty  whole  sum  to  be  provided  for  ^422,365. 

was  concluded  at  the  eapitol  between  The  revenue,  proper,  is  estimated  at 

the  Christian  parties  of  this  tribe  and  the  906,393.    The  balance,  it  is  suggested, 

£zecative  of  the  State,  by  which  they  may  be  paid  by  selling  bank  stock  or  col- 

dispose  of  their  lands  in  the  count^^  of  lecting  bonds    and  roortag^es.     There 

MmBsou,  south  of  the  Seneca  turnpike,  appears  to  have  been  a  deficiency  in  the 

and  win  remove  to  Green  Bay,  where  a  regular  revenue  for  several  years  past. 

part  of  the  tribe  is  already  settled.  The  deficiency  in  the  revenue  since 

The  legislatore  assembled  on  the  4th  the  year  1827,  have  been  supplied,  solely 

cf  January  and  Wm.  M.  Oliver  having  fh>m  the  balance  then  in  the  treasury, 

been  elected  president  pro  tem.  <^  the  and  by  the  consumption  of  the  principal 

eennte,  and  Erastns  Kooi,  speaker  of  the  of  the  general  fund. 

luraee,  adjonmed  to  the  next  day,  when  On  tne  30th  November,  1828,  the  bal- 

the  acting  Governor  E.  T.  Throop  trans-  ance  in  the  treasury  had  been  expended , 

aitted  his  annual  message.  f20,000,  of  the  canal  stock,  belonging  to 

By  this  document  it  appeared  that  the  ceneral  fVmd,  had  been  sold  and  ex< 

dutuig  the  year  1899,  there  were  4  con-  pended,  and  the  treasury  was  indebted 

mictions  fbr  murder,  in  each  of  which  $68y837,  for  the  expenses  of  the  preced- 

ezseentimis took  place, and 28 convicts,  ingyear. 

confined  in  the  state  prison,  were  par-  Tne  consumption  in  the  year  1828, 

dooed.  beyond  the  receipts  into  the  treasury, 

Of  the  687  prisoners  in  Auburn  state  wss  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

pffieoa,  81  are  confined  a  second  ttme^  Balance  in  the  treasury  30th 

and  57  of  the  564  convicts  at  Sing  Sing.  November,  1827,                   $115,026 

A  ittige  proportion  of  these  are  boys,  for  Canal  stock  sold,                          20,000 

Mtit  wreeny.    The  convicts  at  Auburn  Claims  upon  the  treasury,            68,837 

do  more  than  support  themselves  and  

jpny  the  expenses  of  their  safe  keeping.  Making   $293,865 

Tlie  amount  of  eost,  Ac.  is  not  given.  From  the  above  causes,  and  by  legisla« 

Jm  1895.  there  were  819  insane  persons  ti  ve  acts  in  1827,  transferring — 

in  the  state ;  bat  by  the  exeellent  treat-  Canal  stock  to  the  literature 

neat  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  New  fund,                                    $150,000 

Torii,  only  one  out  of  60  or  70  persons  Bank  stock  to  the  school  fund.   100,000 

nnder  care,  was  in  close  confinement.  The  balance  of  the  loan  of 

The  capital  of  the  common  school  1786  to  do.                                33,616 

AomI,  is  $tt661, 061  in  productive  stocks.  By  the  sale  of  the  Seneca 

ike,  and  839,000  acres  of  land.    There-  lock  navigation  stock,              23,218 

tnnui  show  that  480,325   children,  be-  And  bv  the  receipts  of  the  prin* 

twven  the  agee  of  5  and  16,  have  been  oipal  of  debts  fbr  lands,  sold,       32^497 

taawht  at  t£ese  schools  an  average  of  ■■ 

#ijg£t]iKmai8  hi  the  year!— increase  in  TMal,       $339,261 
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And  by  the  subsequent  receipts  of  the 
principal  of  debts,  the  general  fund  is 
now  redaced  as  above  stated  to  the  sum 
of  §1,300,267,  leaving  claims  upon  the 
treasury  for  the  balance  of  expenditares 
for  ihe  lai»t  year  to  a  coiisidembJe  amount. 
By  the  foregoing  brief  view  of  its  fi- 
nances, it  will  be  seen  llxit  the  general 
fund  is  rapidly  diminishing^;  that  reli- 
ance lor  meeting  fnture  calls  upon  the 
treasury,  to  defray  the  current  expenses 
of  the  government,  is  principally  upon 
the  ;;:>vernmenl  debtors ;  and  tliat  an 
active  collfction  of  those  debts  must  be 
immediately  commenced.  If  taxation  is 
delayed  a  few  years,  the  general  fund 
will  be  entirely  exhausted,  and  it  will 
be  uece83ary  then  to  provide  by  tax,  for 
the  whole  amount  of  the  annual  expen- 
dituris. 

Tho  pri'f?eiit  amount  of  the  canal  debt 
is  7,70i),01;>'* — ihe  gross  revenue  from 
the  canals  in  \&^)y  was  790,983 — the 
superintendence,  repairs  and  improve- 
ments cost  310,099,  leaving  387,035  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  debt,  and 
a  surplus  of  93,849  to  be  applied  to  ilie 
reduction  of  the  principal — increased  by 
the  auction  duties  209,052,  duties  on 
salt  140,844,  other  sources  27.781— total 
$471,526  for  extinguishment  of  the  debt. 

The  tolls  and  duties  just  mentioned 
ore  pledfired  to  the  payment  of  the  canal 
debt,  and  cannot  be  directed  to  any  other 
purpose,  until  such  debt  is  paid.  There 
belongs  to  tlie  Oswego  canal  fund  from 
150  to  200,000  dollars,  in  bonds,  &c.  for 
landd  sold.  This  money,  as  collected, 
will  be  applied  to  the  principal  of  tlie 
debt. 

Surveys  and  estimates  have  been  made 
in  reference  to  the  Chenango,  ('hemung 
and  Crooked  Lake  canals,  which  the 
canal  commissioners  are  authorized  to 
conilruct  on  certain  conditions. 

The  Hudson  and  Delaware  danal  Is 
completed,  to  assist  in  which  the  state 
authorized  issues  of  stock  to  the  amount 
of  300,000  dollars.  The  transportation 
of  C'l.il  was  commenced  on  this  canal  in 
OcU)l»er,  and  by  ihe  19th  Uecember  last, 
7,000  t!.>ns,  which  sold  at  ftom  7J  to  8 
dollars  per  ton,  had  reached  the  Hud- 
son. 

It  appears  that  the  state  expended, 
during  the  late  war,  350,000  dollars  for 

*  On  account  of  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals  7,032,013 


Oswego 

Cayuga  and  Seneca 


437,000 
227,000 

7,796,013 


the  erection  or  fortificatioitt  on  S(at«o' 
Island,  which  are  now  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay. It  n  proposed  to  sell  these  wwlcs 
to  the  general  goyemment,  it  bem^ 
wrthin  tne  plan  of  defending  the  haibor 
and  city  of  New  York  to  erect  batteries 
on  the  Island  named. 

By  certain  treaties  with  parties  of  the 
Oneida  Indians  lately  concluded,  New 
York  has  become  possessed  of  3,470 
acres  of  valnable  land,  in  the  heart  of 
the  State.  The  former  poss^sson  had 
emigrated  to  Green  Bay. 

Ine  revised  statutes  are  now^hi  fall 
operation,  and  Gov.  Throop  congratu- 
lates the  people,  that  '  the  laws  are 
clothed  in  plain  language,  collected  and 
arranged  under  proper  heads,  amended 
in  manv  resjiects,  and  put  into  a  shape 
adapted  to  a  long  continuance.' 

Ihe  Gt>vernor  observes  in  relation  to 
the  unfortunate  controversy  between 
this  State  and  New  Jersey,  respecting 
the  boundary  line,  that,  ^  it  still  continues 
to  excite  much  feeling*,  and  has  been 
productive  of  some  violence  between 
citizens  of  the  resnective  slates.  To 
bring  the  question  or  right  to  a  legal  de- 
cision. New  Jersey  has  seen  fit  to  Insti- 
tute a  suit  against  this  state  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Court.  I  have  employed  able 
counse]  to  assist  the  attorney -general ; 
and  they,  on  consultation,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  under  existing  laws, 
that  Court  cannot  take  cognizance  of  the 
cause,  and  have  therefore  declined  to 
appear.  It  is  certainly  desirable  diat 
this  source  of  irritation  between  ns  and 
our  sister  state,  should  cease  to  exist ; 
and  I  respectfully  submit  it  to  your  wis- 
dom to  devise  suitable  measares  lor  its 
removal.* 

Reports  were  made  to  the  leo^islatore 
during  the  sessions  bv  the  various  offi- 
cers showing  the  following  statittiaJ 
facts. 

FiwANCKs. — The  aggregate  amount  ^t 
the  General  Fund  is   $1,31*2,284  86  — 
The  estimated  revenue  for  the  ensuing 
year  is  $n  3,500. 

The  Capital  of  the  Common  School  . 
Fond  is  $1,746,743  CiG.    The  estimated 
revenue  for  1831,  is  $101,550. 

The  capital  of  the  Literature  Fmid' 
$250,343  52.— The  revenue  Is  estimated 
at  $16,(520. 

The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
slate  of  the  Treasury : 
The   whole  receipts  into 

the  treasur}'  for  the  year 

ending  30th  Nov.  last, 

amount  to  $1 ,993,622)  U 
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BtkaM  in  tiiA  tnafaij  on 
tbe  Ut  Dec.  1829 


Daring  Uie  same  period 
there  has  been  paid  oat  of 
the  treasary  aa  rollows,  vii. 
Am't  of  war- 
rant! oatatan- 

di&f     30th 

Nor.  1829.  $       594  53 

*'  of  warranti 

drawn  dttrinf 

th^jear       1^,724  78 

1,969^19  31 


$2/)38^G7 


f23;967  37 

17,124  59 

156  43 

35^66 
5,000  00 


,  am*t  of 
warrants  oat- 
•tandinf  30th 

Nov.  im, 


gatfsa  for  had,  reeeiyed 
44,793  56        ana  expended, 

"       For  Loans 

Of  miscellaneoos  bonds, 

First  payments  on  sales  of 
lands, 

Mohawlc  Bank  Stock  sold, 

Increased  deficit  of  means 
in  the  treasury  on  the 
1st  Dec.  1830,  beyond 
the  deficit  on  the  1st 
Dec.  1829,  viz. 

Deficit  on  the  1st 
Dec.  1830.    $143,819  93 

From  which  de- 
duct the  de- 
ficit on  the 
lstDec.1829,     113^7158    30,246  34 


790  48  $1,968,528  83 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  the  30th  Nov. 
1830,  applicable  to  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the 

S^rernment,  and  to  meet 
e  claims  of  the  common 

•eiibol  fond  and  of  the  lit- 
erature fund  upon   the 

treaaury,  of  $69,803  84 

Am't  due  firom  the  general 

fimd    to    the    common 

aehool  fund  and  liters- 

tare  fond  as  follows,  viz. 
To  the  common 

school    fond, 

TIZ. 

Capital     $83,463  85 
Eevenue       100,678  60  $184,142  45 

To  the   litera- 
tare  fund  viz. 

Capital      16,780  54 
Kevenue     12,790  77       29,571  31 

Total    due    from   general 

fund  to  specific  funds        $213,713  76 
From  which  deduct   the 

balance  in  the  treasury 

on  the  30th  Nov.  1830, 

••  above  09,893  84 

And  there  wOl  remain  a 

deficit  of  money  in  the 

treaaory    to   meet   the 

deht  due  to  the  specific 

fonds  of  $143,819  92 

Ezpenditares  of  the  year 

lo30,  over  and  above  the 

moome  of  the  general 

fiind,  being  expenditure 

of  capital. 
Principal  of  bonds  and  mort- 

F» 


Making  the  expenditure  of 
the  year, over  the  income   $  101 ,097  29 

The  estimated  ordinanr  ex- 
penses of  the  year  1831, 
are  $302,200  00 

The  estimated  receipts  for 
the  same  year  113,500,000 

Leaving  a   deficiency  in 
the  estimated  receipts  to 
meet  the  ordinary  expen- 
ditures of  the  year  of        $188,700  OQ 
Common  Schools. — ^There  are  Mty- 
five  organized  coantiei,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventythree  towns  and  wards 
in  the  state     Returns  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  all  the  county  clerks,  embracing 
the  required  reports  of  the  commission- 
ers of  common  schools  from  every  town 
in  the  state. 

It  appears  that  there  are  in  the  several 
towns  of  the  state,  8872  school  distrteta 
organized ;  and  that  of  this  number  8292 
have  complied  with  the  eonditions  of  the 
statute,  by  having  a  school  kept  at  least 
three  months  by  an  inspected  teacher 
and  making  returns  to  the  commissioners. 
1263  new  districts  have  been  formed 
daring  the  year  ending  on  the  let  of 
January,  18& ;  and  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts which  have  complied  with  tha 
law  so  as  to  participate  in  the  public 
money,  has  increasea  one  hundred  and 
twentyeight. 

There  are  in  the  districts  from  which 
reports  have  been  received  468,257  chil- 
dren over  5  and  under  16  years  of  age ; 
and  in  the  common  sehoc^  of  the  same 
districts  480,041  sohohurs  have  been 
taught  during  the  )>Bst  vear ;  the  general 
average  of  instruction  naving  been  about 
ei£hi  months. 

xhe  number  of  scholars  instructed  in 
the  common  schools,  exceeds,  by  4437, 
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the  whole  numSer  of  children  between  crease  of  the  nnniber  of  Bcholan  iodtntef-* 

the  a^en  of  5  and  IG.    From  this  estimate  ed  hu  been  aboat  19y500  each  jear,  fyw 

the  cliildren  instructed  in  the  cities  of  the  lost  ten  years. 

New  York  and  Albany  are  excluded,  as  During  the  year  1^9,  two  hondrcd 

an  enumeration  of  those  between  5  and  and   fourteen   thousand  eigbt   faandred 

IGin  those  cities  is  not  required  ot  ob-  and  forty  dollars  and  fourteen   cents, 

tained  by  the  law.  haTe  been  paid  to  the  several  school  dis- 

The  number  of  children  between  5  tricts  which  have  made  reports.     Of  this 

and  16  has  increased  19^7  since  the  sum  $100,1000  were  paid  Irom  the  st^te 

last  annual  report ;  and  the  number  of  ti^easuiy :  $102,934  66  were  raised  by  a 

children  taught  in  the  common  schools  tax  upon  the  several  towns ;  and  ll^i)6- 

of  this  state,  has  increased  11,836  during  48  were  derived  fr<Hn  a  local  fund  pos- 

tlie  snmc  period.  sessed  by  certain  towns. 

Tiiere  are  one  hundred  and  sixteen  The  pnblie  money  apportioned  to  tAe 

towns  in  the  state,  in  each  of  which  more  districts,  is  less  by  17.o03  07  cents,  than 

than  one  thousand  scholars  lire  instruct-  the  amount  paid  last  year.    This  diminn- 

ed )  several  towns  report  between  fifleen  tion  has  been  occasianed  by  want  of  au-' 

hundred  and  two  thousand,  and  a  few  thority  in  the  revised  stalntes  to  levy  the 

lar^^e  towns  make  returns  of  more  than  additional  school  tax*  in  pursuance  of  s 

two  thousand  sc^holars  taunrht  annually,  vote  of  the  towns.    The  provision  giv- 

There  are  sixtyeight  towns,  in  which  ing  this  authority  to  town  meetings  was 

moro  than  twenty  schools  are  organized  transferred    by  the   revision   from   the 

in  each ;  several  of  these  contain  more  state  relating  to  schools,  to  chapter  II. 

than  thirty.    The  general  average  of  the  relating  to  powers,  duties  and  privileges 

number  of  districts,  including  all  the  of  towns,  which  was  not  in  force  until 

towns,  is  11^  for  each  town  in  the  stale,  the  first  of  tiie  present  month. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  instruct-  The  productive  capital  of  the  common 

ed  in  the  districts  from  which  returns  school  fund  now  amounts  to  $1^661,081 

have  been  received,  is  a  fraction  less  24  cents.    The  revenue  aetmulj  receiy- 

tban  fifty  eight  for  each  school.  ed  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  the 

This  estimate,  as  well  as  that  relating  common  school  fund  for  the  last  year, 

to  tlid  number  of  children  instrticted,  is  has  been  $94,626  25  cents;   leaving  a 

based  upon  the  whole  number  of  echolai  s  deficit  in  tlie  amount  annually  distributed 

on  the  rolls  of  the  schools,  without  refer-  of  $5,373  78  cents,  to  be  snpplie^l  from 

ence  to  the  time  which  each  bcholaf  has  the  general  funds  of  the   6tnte«    The 

attended.     And  it  is  not  to  be  understood  revenue  of  the  coming  year  is  estimated, 

that  each  one  of  the  480,000  scholars  re-  by  tlie  comptroller,  at  109,961  dolbrs. 

turned  has  had  eight  months'  instruction  A  few  towns  only,  made  returns  the 

dniing  the  year ;  out  that  this  is  the  ag-  first  year ;  but  the  abstract  of  the  pres- 

gregate  number  of  scholars  on  the  rolls  ent  year  contains  returns  from  seven 

of  the  schools,  and  receiving  more  or  less  hundred    and    twentynine    towns    and 

instruction  >  and  that  8,212  schools  have  words,  showing  a  total  amonnt  paid  by 

been  kept  open    for   the    reception  of  the  patrons  of  the  common  schools  fiir 

soholars,  on  an  average  period  of  eight  teachers'  wages,  of  $296,046  44  cents; 

out  of  t'lc  twelve  months.  which,  added  to  the  pi:b]ic  money, makes 

Tha  first  returns  under  the  present  an  aggregate  of  $511,868  58  cents,  ps«f 
school  system  were  made  in  181C.  There  for  teachers'  wages  alofu,  in  the  common 
were  reported  in  that  year  2,631  schools,  schools  oi  the  state.  Thus  it  will  be  sees 
in  which  140,100  children  were  instruct-  that  where  the  state,  or  the  revenue  ot 
ed.  The  increase  in  the  nambcrof  schools  the  school  fund,  pays  mte  i/offsr,  for 
returncdjhus  been  5G61  in  fourteen  years,  teacher's  wages,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
and  the  increase  of  number  of  scholars  town  pays,  by  a  tax  on  his  town,  and  by 
iastructed,has  been  :3^)P,035,  in  the  some  voluntary  contribution  in  his  district, 
period.  The  number  of  children  return-  more  than  four  MlmrSy  for  the  same  ob- 
ed  iu  1810  between  5  and  15,  was  176,-  ject.  This  latter  sum  of  four  dollars,  is 
940 ;  the  increase  since  that  time  has  made  up  in  proportion  of  (me  dollar  as- 
been  2lU,80d.  The  school  act  was  re-  sessed  upon  property,  to  tkre^  doBttrs 
vised  in  1810,  new  forms  were  adopted  paid  by  the  scholar. 
and  published,  and  new  energy  Was  Not£.— Heretofore,  the  enumeration 
given  to  the  whole  system.  In  1821  the  embraced  the  children  between  5  and 
system  was  in  fair  operation  ;  and  since  15:  Now,  it  includes  those  ^cverjivtmid 
that  period,  the  average  annual  increase  under  skteeu.'  This  bein^  the  censna 
.of  the  children  between  5  and  15  has  6f  the  children  in  the  districts  moch 
been  about  16,500;  and  the  average  in-  nearer  the  number  instrueied,  than  in 
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fehner  yeus.  The  same  cause  giyes  a 
niach  greater  increase  to  the  children 
enumerated,  for  the  year  in  which  the 
change  in  the  enuaieration  from  15  to  16 
takes  place,  than  the  increase  in  Uie 
children  instructed. 

Paupers. — ^The  whole  number  of 
town  and  county  paupers  relieyed  or 
supported  during  1^,  in  the  fortyfoar 
counties  which  have  made  returns,  is 
15,506. 

The  total  number  of  paupers  received 
into  the  poor  houses  during  tlie  year, 
is  11,515 

The  total  number  of  paupers 
in  the  poor  houses  of  thir- 
ty seven  counties,  on  the 
1st  Dec.  1830,  was  4,566 

Of  this  latter  number  2,110 
were  in  the  New  York 
alms-house,  and  2,456  in 
thirtysix  other  counties, 
averaging  68  in  each 
county.  Assuming  this, 
average  for  the  eighteen 
counties  which  have  not 
a  poor  house,  or  have  not 
reported^and  it  gives  1^224 
and  would  make  the  total 
number  in  the  poor  houses 
on  the  Ist  Dec.  last,  5,790 

The  average  number  of  pau-  — -^— 
pers  for  the  year  proba- 
bly would  not  exceed  the 
number  in  tlie  poor  hous- 
es on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber ;  if  so,  the  total  'ex- 
pense of  their  support, 
over  and  above  their  earn- 
ings and  the  cost  of 
the  poor  house  establish- 
ments, at  the  average  cost 
in  those  counties  from 
which  reports  have  been 
received,  [$20  92]  would 
be  $173,230  80 

The  total  cost  of  the  poor 
house  establishments  in 
thirtyfour  counties  is 
$184,348  64;  averaging 
$5,627  90  eaoh;  taking 
this  average  for  twenty  , 

coonties  which  have  not 
^turned  the  value  of  their 
poor  houses,  and  it  makes 
the  total  expense  of  the 
poor  houses  in  ail  the 
counties  except  New 
York,  $303,906  64 ;  add 
to  this  the  cost  of  the  alms- 
house establishment  in 
New  York  $561,500,  and 
it  makes  the  aggregate 
cost  of  poor-hoose  estab- 


lishments  in  the   stAte, 

$865,406  64  qents,  which 

at  an  interest  of  six  per 

cent,  gives  $51,924  39 

Making    the    total,  annual 

expense  of  supporting  all 
-  the  paupers  in  the  state    $225,161 19 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  number  oi  paupers  ia 
the  poor  houses  on  the  1st  Dec.  would 
be  the  average  number  for  the  ^ear; 
and  that  they  are  to  be  supported  m  the 
poor  houses,  at  $^  92  per  year^each.  > 

The  whole  expense  of  supporting  town 
and  county  paupers  in  fortytour  counties, 
is  $216^  00 

Deducting  New- York,  and 

the  average  is  $3,021  74 

for  each  of  the  iortythree 

counties  making  returns 

of  the  amount  paid  ;  and 

this  average  multiplied  by 

ten  counties  from^  which 

the  returns  are  deficient, 


gives, 


$30,21790 


Making  the  aggregate  ex- 
pense of  supporting  the 
poor  in  the  state,  ay  the 
different  modes  now  adop- 
ted, $246,752  9a 
It  will  be  seen,  that  the  total  cost 
of  all  the  poor-house  establishments  is 
$757,257  64.    This  probably  embrace* 
all  the  poor-houaes  now  built. 

The  total  number  born  in  these  poor-- 
houses  during  the  year  was  108 ;  died^ 
863;  bound  out,  298;  dischar^d,  4563 ; 
absconded,  504.  Of  the  persons  relieved 
during  the  year,  there  were  2398  foreign- 
ers; 345  lunatics;  361  idiots,  and  3S 
mutes. 

Of  the  persons  in  the  poor-houses  on: 
the  1st  Dec,  (excepting  therefrom  the 
alms-house  in  New  York,)  there  were 
1151  females,  and  1199  males;  total,. 
2350. 

The  document  contains  a  list  of  twen- 
ty counties,  in  various  sections  of  the 
state,  in  each  of  which  the  poor-house 
system  has  been  adopted  and  is  in  fair 
operation,  it  will  be  seen  by  this  table, 
that  the  average  cost  of  supporting  a 
pauper,  over  and  above  his  eaming«| 
and  making  no  allowance  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor-house  establishment, 
IS  $29  92  cents  per  year,  or  54  .8  cents 
per  week.  The  same  table  shows  the 
proportion  which  the  whole  number  of 
paupers  relieved,  in  and  out  of  the  poor- 
house,  bears  to  the  whole  population  in 
each  county ;  and  exhibits  the  average 
in  twenty  counties  to  be  1  pauper  re* 
lieved  to  208 .6  of  the  whole  number  of 
souls.    In  another  column  is  exhibited 
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the  proportion  which  th«  panpen  in  the 
poor  houMs  of  these  twenty  oonntief 
Dear  to  the  popaUtion  in  eacli)  and  gir* 
ing  a  ^neral  arerage  of  1  pauper  in  the 
poor  noase  to  every  622  of  tne  whole 
population  of  the  conntiei  embraced  in 
IheUst 

In  1894,  it  watf  eitimated  in  Mr  Tatea' 
report,  that  there  were  then  in  the  state 
6^  permanent  paupers,  and  15i215  oo* 
earional  paupers,  making  a  total  of  22,* 
111.    It  was  also  estimated  that  the  pro- 

r»rtion  of  permanent  paupers  was  as 
to  290  of  the  whole  population,  and  of 
occasional  paupers  1  in  eyery  100.  The 
total  expense  of  permanent  paupers  in 
the  state  was  esUroated  at  f^,800,  or 
^49  70  as  the  average  coat  of  each  pau- 
per:—  The  total  expense  of  occaaional 
paupers  was  estimated  at  $125,789,  or 
■8  27  each  per  year.  Total  expense 
9470,582,  which  does  not  embrace  the 
excise  money,  estimated  at  $66,600. 

Taking  the  returns  which  have  been 
received  the  present  year  as  the  average 
fiir  the  counties  which  have  not  made 
reports,  and  the  permanent  paupers  may 
be  estimated  at  5790 ;  and  the  occasional 
paupers  at  19,348 ;  showing  a  total  of 
18,138  in  the  state ;  which  is  equal  to  1 
permanent  pauper  in  eveir  33^  souls, 
and  1  occasional  pauper  to  107. 

Nkw  Tork  CA9ALS. — ^There  arrived 
atWest-Troy,duringl899,by  the  canals, 
634,726  gals,  whiskey,  71,791,000  feet 
boards  and  scantling,  8,463  m.  shingles, 
74^  feet  timber,  9,123  tons  staves, 
109,704  bush,  corn,  rye,  dec.  1,476  cwt. 
elover  and  other  grass  seeds,  9,571  cwL 
wool.  790  tons  cheese,  493  tons  butter 
and  lard,  40  tons  hops,  44  tons  peltry, 
61,348  bbls.  flour,  9,103  bbls.  beef  and 
pork,  10,049  bbls.  ashes,  91 ,985  bbls.  salt, 
aOl  ,184  bushela  wheat,  &c.  <&c. 

At  Albany,  the  property  brought  to 
that  place,  on  which  toll  was  paid  Dy  the 
ton,  amounted  to  75,500  tons,  and  con- 
"»ted  principally  of  the  following  arti- 
eles :  960,690  bbls.  flour ;  18,558  bbls  ash- 
•s ;  13,941  bbls.  provisions ;  39^248  bush- 
els salt;  18,19C  bbls.  and  3,744  hhds. 
whiskey ;  9,593  boxes  glass ;  966,987 
bushels  wheat;  906,251  bushels  com, 
rye  and  oats;  and  139.164  bushels  barley. 
Other  articles  brought  down,  on  which 
toll  IS  not  charged  by  the  ton  — 18,008 
coris  wood,  32,156  feet  timber,  17,130  m. 
■hmries,  98,180,884  feet  of  lumber.  The 
merchandize  conveyed  on  the  canals 
worn  Albany,  was  73.090  tons. 

By  the  report  of  the  suoerintendents 
and  the  Inspectors  of  the  Onondaga  Salt 
*»*V»  it  appears  thai  during   1898 


there  wer«  1,160^998  bnsheb  nit  im- 
spected;  and  in  199, 1,991,890 hoshsli. 
showing  an  increase  of  130,938  boshsb. 
Of  this  745,741  bushels  were  inspected 
at  Salina,  929,317  at  Syracuse,  187,540 
at  Liverpool,  and  129,299  at  Geddes. 
^  The  number  of  manufactories  has  be«a 
inereased  during  the  past  year,  notwith- 
standing the  reduction  in  the  pri^e  of 
salt;  and  the  <iualitT  of  the  bnne  hw 
been  improved  and  the  quantity  incieas- 
ed  by  means  of  perforations  into  ihit 
earth,  to  the  depth  of  about  sixty  ftet, 
so  that  the  assurance  is  given  of  a  sop- 
ply  to  the  utmost  that  wiu  probably  ever 
become  necessary. 

Exhibit  of  property  received  at  Bal&- 
lo  via  the  Erie  Canal,  in  1829. 

Merchandixe.  Farait'e.  Nod  ( 


Tbiu. 

1475 

1009 

537 

531 


May, 
Jane, 
July, 
August, 
September,  783 
October,  1995 
November,  801 
December,     98 


Total,      5384       735      «M     G6401 

[about  9343  tons. 
A W»gate  No.  Tons  15,83a] 

MaiUkltf  ReenpUfar  ToOt, 
April,  ^3  08    Sept.     $3318  18 

May,  3459  10    Oct.        ^m  59 

June,  3968  51    Nov.         3539  48 

July,  :J748  48    Dec.  100  00 

August,      3915  95 

Total  Receipts  at  Buffklo,  for  1829, 
$95,807  77. 

The  above  nurdkandixej  arrived  at 
Buffalo,  consisted  chiefly  of 
967,909  Bushels  Wheat, 
36,929  Barrels  Flour, 
11,859      do      Ashes, 
3,842      do      Whiskey, 
6,938      do      Pork, 
1,683      do      Beef, 
4,319  KegB  Butter, 
4,916      fto      Lard, 
759  Casks  Linseed  Oil, 
774  Tons  Pig  and  Scrap  Iron, 
749  do  Stoves  and  other  Castiogi, 
996  Barrelsand  Tierces  Flax  Sesd, 
439    do  do  Grass  do. 

1,973    do    Lake  Fish, 
746    do    Dried  Fruit. 
343  Casks  Beans, 
369,000  Pipe  Staves, 

95  Hogsheads  Tobacco, 
3,514  Packs  Purs  and  Peltries. 
187  Barrels  "Wlow, 
90  Tons  Grindstones, 
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47  Tons  Piff  Lead,  not  directly  required  by  the  act.    Ther 
1^607  Casks  Cneesei  nameroaa  errors  produced  by  misappre- 
29,185  Pounds  Wool,  hension  in  some  coses,  and  intentional 
149 1-2  Tons  Hemp,  misrepreseiitation  in  others,  can  be  efFec* 
242  Bales  Feathers,  tually  corrected  only  by  accurate  and 
2 1-2  Tons  Hams,  authentic  accounts  of  the  facts  elicited. 
32 1-2  Tons  Hops,  The  deep  and  commendable  interest  felt 
121  Barrels  Cider,  by  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  vindication 
3G1-2  Tons  Beeswax,  of  the  laws  which  have  been  so  grossly 
1,153  Hides  and  Skins,  violated,  seems  also  to  require  a  publlo 
44  Barrels  Beer,  report  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
2,286  Bushels  Corn,  adopted  to  obtain  that  object.    And  it 
4,20C  BoYes  Glass,  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  concealment 
205  Barrels  Nuts,  or  evasion  of  the  fact,  that  an  institution/ 
31  Tons  Glass  and  ^tone  ware,  veiling  itself  in  secrecy  and  mystery, 
5,764  lbs.  Western  Bar  Iron.  which  has  long  existed  m  this  and  other 
Exclusiveof  the  above  there  ar enlarge  countries,  and  which  counts  among  its 
quantities  of  sawed  building  stone,  shin-  members  a  large  proportion  of  our  fel- 
gles,  curled   maple   and  other  lumber,  low-citizens,  many  of  whom  are  among 
paper  rags,  (many  tons)  with  axes,  ci-  the  most  repectable  in  society,  is  direct- 
ors, oats,  rye,  and  varionsother  articles,  ly  implicated  as  havmg,  by  its  obliga«> 
in  lesser  quantities.  tions,  and  the  very  nature  of  orgoniza- 
These  returns  are  necessarily  defect-  tion,  produced  the  outrage  in  question. 
ive,  as  they  embrace  only  what  prop>  It  is  therefore  due  to  the  numerous  and 
erty  has  been   received  at  the  store-  respectable  members  of  that  institution^ 
houses,  while  no  account  is  or  can  be  as  well  as  to  those  who  do  not  belong  to 
obtained  of  all  that  has  been  received  by  it,  that  the  facts    and   circumstance^. 
the  owner  or  consignee,  either  upon  the  which  are  supposed  to  establish  its  con- 
wharves  or  on  board  canal  boats,  with-  nexion  with  tne '  violence  practised  on 
out  entering  into  warehouse  accounts.  Wm  Morgan,  should  be  fully  and  accu- 

Lake  Champlain.  —  Previous  to  the  rately  known. 

oonstmetion  of  the  northern  New  York        it  nas  appeared  to  me  that  a  detail  of 

canal,  the  commerce  on  this  lake  was  the  material  partsof  the  evidence  which 

principally  with  Canada^  and  employed  has  been  discovered  and  produced  before 

only  about  forty  vessels*  There  are  now  grand  juries,  and  on  the  difitarent  trial* 

upwards  of  two  hundred  and  forty  ves-  commencing  with  the  first  information 

selsj  including  steam-boats,  and  fully  on  the  subject,  and  continuing  it  to  th*> 

employed  in  transporting  the  produce  present  moment,  would  be  best  calcula- 

and  merchandize  which  passes  the  ca-  .ted  to  furnish  a  clear  and  distinct  view 

nal ;    all  the  trade  of  tne  country  on  of  the  whole  matter.    Justice  to  those 

either  side  of  the  lake  is  almost  wholly  persons  implicated,  who  have  not  al«- 

diverted  from  Montreal  to  New  York.  ready   been  tried)  requires  that  their- 

BEPORT  OF   THE  8P£CiA7.    covivciL   ON  uames  shoulduot  be  exposed  uunccessa- 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  moroah's  rily.  The  uames of  such individuals,  and 

ABDUCTION.  circumstances  of  no  other  importance* 

To  his  Btrdleney  Enoa  T.  Throtm,  act-  than  as  they  affect  those  individuals^ 

inff^    Governor   of  the  State  of  Jiew  have  therefore  been  omitted.    Wherfr 

PorAr.  the  evidence  in  the  following  statement 

The  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  on  is  not  given  in  full,  it  is  referred  to,  and 

the  15th  of  April,  1^9.  and  continued  the  testimony  of  the  witness  as  delivered 

by  an  act  of  the  last  session,  by  virtue  of  in  some  public  trial,  is  annexed  in  an 

which  the  undersigned  was  appointed  to  appendix   to  this  report.    Minute  cir- 

instittite  inquiries  concerning  the  abduo-  cumstances  and  details,  collateral  to  the 

tion  of  William  Morgan,  ^and  his  fate  main  .inquiry,  or  not  materially  bearing 

subsequently,  and  all  incidents  connect-  upon  it,  have  been  omitted  with'  the  view 

ed  therewith,'   seems  to  contemplate,  of  presenting  more  distinctly  the  history 

that  the  result  of  those  inquiries,  and  the  of  the  principal  transaction. 

proceedings  had  under  the  act,  should        In  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  yew 

be  from  time  to  time  communicated  to  1626,  William  Morgan,  a  oitiaea  of  thi* 

the  government.    The  practice  of  my  state,  resided  at  Aoohester  and  Batavia, 

predecessor,  and  the  interesting  nature  but  chiefly  at  the  latter  place.      Hia 

of  the  subject,  would  indicate  the  pro-  occupation  was  that  of  brick-layer  and 

priety  of  such  a  course,  even  if  it  b^  stonervnaeoii.    |lis  family  oonsiated  of  % 
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win  uid  two  eMldmiy  'UM  dm  cixciiflH  Mcfstt  ot  Inraiiyy  sod  Uitt  im  wuuH 

•luieM  were  mdifeiit    In  the  edmnrar  be  lent  away.  It  wai  thooflit  then,  that 

ef  that  year,  it  became  known  that  he  he  wonld  m  oent  to  Niagara  through 

WW  ]weparinf  a  work,  in  which  the  Lockport,  and  Brace  denred  him  to  pro- 

oiblumtione,  eecret  aigno  and  eeremonioe  pare  a  cell  in  the  jail  (at  the  reeoirtiatt 

of  neenaeonry  were  to  be  pabliahed.  of  Moigan,  which  waa  prepared  aoeord- 

Thie  eeema  to  have  ezeited  great  com*  ingly.    He  then  distinctly  nndentood 

motion  amonr  the  membeni  of  the  frap  from  Brace,  that  there  was  aj^as  laid 

ternity  in    that  vicinity,    particularly  for  the  removal  of  Morgan.    Bm  testi- 

•mon^  thoee  residing  at  Batavia.    Con-  mony  is  sobstantiaUy  cotrobantod  by 

•nltations  were  had  among  them  re-  that  of  Eli  Brace, 

npecting  the  means  which  shonld  be  There  if  evidence  that  commmuca* 

ndopteo  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  tions  were  had,  previous  U>  the  ttfnth  of 

eontemplated  work.     Persoasion   and  September,  between  members  of  the 

advice  were  resorted  to  in  the  first  in-  fmeraity  at  Batavia  and  their  brethren 

stance,  and  hopes  seem  to  have  been  at  Rocholer,  respecting  tiie  moans  to  bo 

«itertained  for  a  time  that  they  woild  adopted  to  suppresi  the  mannacripla  of 

ko  eflRsctnal.    These  expectations,  how-  William  Momn,  and  to  prevent  his 

«ver,  were  soon  dissipated,  and  other  threatened  poblieation. 

moans  appear  to  have  been  adopted.  On  the  evening  of  the  eightii  of  8ep- 

WiUiam  Morgan  had  been  arrested  in  tember  already  referred  io,a  higepaity 

none  civil  snitf  and  bad  iriven  bail.    In  assembled  at  Stafibrd,  six  miles  oast  of 

the  monthof  August  his  hail  in  that  suit  Batavia.     These  persons   camo  flom 

«niTendered  him  to  the  sheriff  of  the  Canandaigtta  and  other  ]daMa  east  of 

«ouaty,  and  he  was  closely  imprisoned  Balavia ;  m  the  eonrm  of  ttM  night  they 

in  jail  from  Saturday  until  the  ensuing  proceeded  to  Balavia.  with  the  declared 

Monday.    In  the  meantime,  by  virtue  nnrpose  of  seiahig  the  mannwrijife  of 

of  Bone  nrotended  process,  search  was  Morgan.     What  other  punoseo  wen 

made  at  his  lodgings  for  the  manuscripts  oontomplaled,  if  any,  are  to  le  inftcrad 

o^the  obnoxiotts  publication,  which  ap-  ftom  the  other  cireumstancoa  Thsafor-^ 

CITS  to  have  been  unsuocessAil.    It  was  midable  assemblage  of  so  large  a  nm^ 

own   that  some  progress  had  been  her  of  persons  ftom  BuflUo,  Lookpmt 

Bade  in  printing  the  book,  and   violent  and  various  places  eastef  Bataviaysr — 

meaOTtfes  appear  to  have  been  deter-  to  have  eventoatod  in  no  positive 

anned  on  to  suppress  it.  Arrangements    of  violence.  The  prinlar  of  the  ehaoa 

vere  ande  for  tne  assembling  at  Batavia  mannseripti  had  collected  some  fiienda 

«n  the  night  of  the  eighth  orSeptembel^  and  weapons  for  defonoo;  whether  tldi 

of  members  of  tlie  fraternity  from  dii-  oircumstance  deterred  sny  Ihvther  pn^ 

forent  and  distant  plaees.  It  is  distinct-  eontion  of  the  entoiprise,  or  whothei  it 

ly  proved  that  a  party  of  fifteen  or  twen-  was  voluntarily  abandoned  hy  those  c»> 

ty  persons,  firom  Bu&lo  and  its  vicinity,  gaged,  there  is  no  eviilBnoe  to  detafw 

•asembled  at  a  tavern  about  four  miles  mine.    The  assemblage  disponed  and 

westofBatavia,  in  the  afternoon  and  eve-  the  persons  composing  H  retntned  la 

ninff  of  tbatdajr;  they  remained  there  their  respective  homes.    Tbs  distanoo 

untu  eiffht  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  eve-  ftom  Batavia  to  Omandajgna  b  ftst^ 

nine,  when  they  went  towards  Batovia.  eight  mUes ;  and  which,  by  tko  oidinaiy 

At  the  same  time  a  party  came  to  Bar  means  of  conveyance,  would  soqoire  tha 

tavia  from  Lockport  and  iti  vicinity.   It  day  ol  the  ninth  of  September  for  any 

is  in  proof  that  this  party  were  compoeed  of''^the  party  that  were  at  IMavia,tn 

of  perwns,  some  of  whom  had  been  so-  travel  to  Canaadaigna. 

looted  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  On  Sunday  morning,  tho  tenth  of 

to  Batavia,  there  to  assist  in  measures  to  September,  between  mno  and  te%A. 

anppresi  the  book,  and  to  separate  WU-  M.,  Nichoks  G.  Cbeeebro,  culled  on  a 

liam  Morgan  from  the  individual  who  magistrate  at  Qinandalgua  to  attest  at 

was  printing  it,  voluntarily  if  possible ;  hisoffioe,to  issue  awanant.  H»  iwiejd 

forcibly  if  necessary.    That  his  foroible  i^gly  attended  with  EheneaerC^KhMo^ 

removal  was  oontempUted,  would  ap.  ley,  who  made  a  oouMEtttafWMtlta^ 

Dear  firom  the  testimony  of  Hiram  B.  gan  fiw  haviiM^  taken  away  a  sMrt  and 

Hopkins,  and  of  £U  Brace.   H.B.Hop-  a  cravat,  whwb  he  had  hoifowed  of 

kins  testifies  that  he  was  told  by  m  Kimpdey.    \}fgm  KingsUy*s  oath,  the 

Bruce,  at  a  time  near  the  eighth  of  Sep-  justice  issued  a  warrant  for  Morgan, 

tember,  that  WUUam  Morgan  was  to  be  With  this  wvrant,  N.  G.  Chesehio» 

twen  ftom  Batnvia,  for  revealing  the  emompvued  by  a  oonatahla^aiKd  U««% 
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«r  tec  «lliiti|  ianudmUAf  ptocttd^d  liun  Momii  wm  tekra  ««t  •f  Um  jhI 

on  the  Mme  day  to  BaU?ia ',  and  on  tho  at  Cananoaigiia  on  the  OTanutf  of  Um 

next  miorning,  the  eleventh  of  Septem-  twelfth  of  September,  aa  related  by  hhm 

ber,  thejjT  arrested  Wm.  Mornn,  who  Hall,  the  wife  of  the  iailor,  on  the  vai^ 

, wee  put  into  a  stafe  coach  ana  brovcht  qvm  triala  on  which  ahe  has  been  exam- 

to  Canandaigna.    In  the  evening  of  that  ined  aa  awitneee,  are  theie : — The  jailor 

day  he  waa  carried  before  the  justice  himself  was  absent  during  the  evening, 

who  issued  the  warrant,  by  whom  he  in  the  village.    Soon  after  dark,  Lotoo 

waa  examined  and  dischargBd.    Chese-  Lawson  came  to  the  jail  and  aaked  if 

hto  then  applied  for  a  warrant  against  Wm.  Morgan  was  there  ?    After  being 

Morgan,  for  a  debt  of  about  two  dollars,  informed  tnat  he  was,  Lawson  told  wi^ 

the  amount  of  a  tavern  bill  that  he  had  ness  that  he  wanted  to  pay  the  debtand 

contracted  with    one    Aaron  Ackley ,  take  Morgan  away,  but  she  jBvaded  him 

which  as  Chesebro  alleged  had  been  by  saying  she  had  not  the  key  of  the 

aaaigned  to  him.  Judgment  was  entered  desk  where  the  execution  waa.   jLawsoii 

sigauiat  Morgan  for  two  dollars  and  six-  and  Mrs  Hall  went  to  the  prison  part  of 

ty-nine  cents,  debt  and  costs,  and  an  ex-  the  building,  and  Morgan  came  to  the 

ecation  inunediately  issued,  which  was  door  of  hia  cell.    Lawaon  said  that  ht 

put  into  the  hands  of  the  same  constable,  wished  to  have  some  private  GonveBB»> 

who  had  brought  Morgan  from  Batavia,  tion  with  Morgan,  and  asked  if  he  might 

and  by  virtue  of  which,  Morgan  was  gointohisroom?  which  Mrs  Hall  r«aiia- 

committed  to  jail  at  Canandaigna,  on  the  ed  to  permit.    Lawson  asked  Morgaa 

same  evening  of  the  elevenUi  of  Sep*  if  he  would  go  home  with  him,  irha 

tember.    Wm.  Morgan  remained  in  the  would  pav  the  debt  and  take  him  out? 

Canandaigua  jail  until  the  evening  of  To  which  Morgan  answered  that  ha 

the  next  day,  the  twelfth  of  September,  would.  Lawson  said  to  Morgan  that  ho 

when  he  waa  taken  out  under  the  cir-  did  not  know  as  he  could  take  him  oat 

cnmstances  hereinafter  mentioned.  that  night,  as  Mr  Hall  was  gone,  and 

It  appears   from   the  testimony  of  Mrs  Hall  had  not  the  keya  of  the  deak. 
Aaron  Ackley,  that  on  the  evening  of  Morgan  said,*  never  mind,  then,  let  it  ha 
JMonday  the  eleventh  of  September,  be-  till  morning,'  or  something  to  that  effect* 
tween  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  which  iiawson  said  that  he  wished  to  take  him 
AUiat  have  been  immediately  aAer  Wil-  out  that  night,  for  he  had  been  runilinf 
liam  Morgan  waa  committed  to  jail,  all  day  for  him   and  was  vexy  tirecU 
JLoton  Lawson  told  the  witness  that  Mrs  Hall  and  Lawson  then  went  out  of 
Morgan  was  put  in  jail,  and  he,  Lawson,  the  prison  part,  which  is  separated  firooa 
was  going  to  Rochester  aa  soon  as  possi-  the  dwelling  jMurt  oi  the  building,  bv  aa 
ble«    Witness  let  him  have  a  horse,  with  iron  door  which  intersecU  the  whole 
which  he  went  away,  and  returned  tlie  building.    Lawson  then  told  her  thatb* 
next  morning,  saying  he  had  been  to  wanteuto  take  that  man  out  very  much, 
Aoehester ;  and  soon  after  went  to  bed,  and  wanted  her  to  take  the  money  for 
teUins  witness  that  some    gentlemen  the  debt  for  which  he  was  confined  > 
firom  iLochesler  would  call  for  him.    In  which  she  declined  on  the  ground  that 
the  aftemoen  two  persons,  whom  the  ahe  could  not  get  the  execution  and  did 
witness  said  were  Burafe  Smith  and  not  know  its  amount^    He  then  went 
John  Whitney,  called  and  inquired  tor  awav,  sajring  he  would  try  to  find  Mr 
Lowson,  who  was  called  up,  and  on  be-  Half.    Afler  a  short  time  he  returned  in 
ing  informed  that  two  persons  inquired  company  with  another,  whom  he  called 
irr  him, came  down  stairs  and  went  out.  Foster,  but  who  ahe  thought  was  a  n^m 
A  number  of  witnesses  show  that  Enrage  of  another  name,  from  Victor,  that  waa 
Smith  aod  John  Whitney,  who  at  the  confined  on  the  limiU.    Lawson  said  ha 
time  resided  in  Rochester,  were  in  Can-  could  not  find  Mr  Hall,  and  insisted  on 
nndaigua  on  the  twelfth  of  September ;  her  taking  the  amount  of  the  execution, 
that  they  left  Rochester  tosether  that  which  he  said  was  about  three  dollars. 
Akorning,  in  the  stage  ;  and  Uiat  at  Vic-  But  she  peremptorily  refused.  He  went 
Iwr,  ten  miles  north  of  Canandaigua,  a  away  and  returned,  reiterating  his  re- 
person  joined  them  in  the  stage,  and  quest  that  she  should  take  the  monev, 
Civne  into  Canandaigua  with  them  early  which  she  persisted  in  refusing.     He 
in  the  afternoon  of  Uie  twelfth  ot  Sep-  asked  whether,  if  Col.  Sawyer  should 
tember.  Whitney  inquired  at  Canandai-  come  and  say  that  Mr  Hall  should  not 
gua  for  a  stone  cutter,  whom  he  wished  be  injured,  she  would  then   take  the 
to  employ.  money  ?  She  replied  in  the  negative  and 

The  circumstances  under  which  Wil-  assigned  her  reasons.    Lawson,  how- 
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«T«ry  w«ttt  Hway  and  retamed  in  about  pamiigf  on  to  the  out,  abe  beanl  a  np 
ten  minntes  wim  Col.  Sawyer,  who  ad-  on  the  earb  of  the  well,  and  aboat  the 
Yised  Mrs  Hall  to  take  the  money  and  same  time  heard  the  cry  of  murder  once 
let  the  man  go.  She  still  refused.   Law-  or  twice,  the  last  time  in  a  suppressed 
«Mi  asked  her  if  she  would  consent  if  tone  like  one  attempting  to  say  *■  mui- 
Ohesebro  would  come  and  say  'she  might  der '  who  was  prevented! 
let  him  go  ?    Lawson  and  Saw ver  then         The  impression  she  had  when  she 
went  away,  and  witntes  soon  after  went  heard  the  last  cry  of  murder,  wais  thai  it 
to  the  front  door  to  look  for  Mr  Hall,  was  stopped  by  something  put  suddenly 
when  she  saw  Lawson   and  Chesebro  across  the  throat  or  mouth,  or  something 
isonTersing  near  the   door.      Chesebro  of  that  kind.    Soon  oiler  she  heard  the 
•came  up  to  the  steps,  and  she  told  him  rap,  a  carriage,  which  she  knew  perfect- 
there  was  a  man  here  whom  Jjawson  ly  well,  and  was  said^to  belong  to  Hub- 
was  very  anxious  to  liberate,  and  asked  bard  and  was   usually  driven  by  htm, 
him  whether  she  should  let  him  go?  came  from  tlie  livery  stable  or  public 
Chesebro  said  *  yes,  fie  did  not  want  any-  house  west  of  the  jail,  and  passed  on  in 
thing  more  of  him,*  or  something  to  that  the  same  direction  which  Lawson,  Mor- 
effect.    Lawson  had  told  her,  and  she  gan  and  Foster  had  gone  ;  in  a  few  min- 
'  knew   otherwise,   that    Chesebro    was  utes  the  same  carriage  retamed  to  the 
plaintiff  in  the  execution  by  which  Mor-  west  *,  this  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
gan  was  committed.     She  returned  into  evening;    it  was  a  bright  moonlight 
the  house  and  took  the  keys  of  the  prison  evening ;  she  did  not  see  the  carriage 
for  the  purpose  of  ^oing  into  it,  and  told  turn,  being  prevented  by  the  interposl- 
a  Ihtle  child  that  lived  with  her,  to  shut  tion  of  a  house  at  the  east  of  her. 
the  prison  door  after  her.     Lawson  said        Richard  Wells  testified,  that  beinfl^  a 
there  was  no  need  of  having  tlie  door  physician  in  Canandaigua,  he  K'os  visit- 
shut;  she  replied  that  it  should  be  shut,  iii|r  a  patient  living  near  the  jai},  on  the 
as  there  were   other   prisoners  in  the  evening  that  Morgan  was  carried  off,  and 
room  with  Morgan.    Lawson  then,  and  was  about  twenty  rods  west  of  the  jail 
before  she  had  opened  the  prison  door,  when  he  heard  an  outcryt  and  hollow, 
stepped  to  the  front  door  and  gave  a  sin-  like  some  person  calling  for  aid.    He 
gle  whistle.    She  followed  to  the  door  stopped  a  moment,  and  uen  advanced  a 
to  see  what  it  meant,  and  then  saw  the  few  steps  and  heard  the  cry  a  second  time, 
man  Lawson  bad  called  Foster  coming  to-  He  quickened  his  pace  towards  the  jail 
wards' the  steps.     She  and  La  Wdon  then  and  heard   no  more  of  the  noise;  he 
went  into  the  prison  hall,  and  the  door  turned  around  and  went  up  to  the  side- 
was  fastened  after  them  on  the  outside,  walk,  where  he  saw  Mr  Che«ebro  about 
She  unlocked  the  door  of  Morgan's  room,  it  who  said  that  a  man  Ind  been  impris- 
and  Lawson   told' him  to  get  liimself  oned  at  his  suit;  that  Mrs  Hall  would  not 
ready,  and  he  came  out.     Lawson  took  let  him  go  unless  he,  Chesebro,  went 
Morgan  by  the  arm,  and  went  towards  there  to  release  him, and  he  had  been  and 
the  hall  door ;  by  her  direction  he  rap-  discharged  him ;  he  believed  some  one 
ped  at  the  door  of  the  prison  hall,  and  had  a  bail-piece  for  the  man  and  was 
he  and  Morgan  was  let  out  by  the  child,  taking  him,'whioh  was  the  reason  of  the 
She  does  not  recollect  Morgan's  speak-  outcry.     When  he  heard  the  outers  he 
ing  after  she   went  in  the    last  time,  saw  persons  in  front  of  tlie  steps  f^  the 
Lawson  took  him  by  the  arm  very  soon  jail ;  the  outcry  came  from  thence.    Af- 
after  he  went  out  of  the  cell ;  he  did  not  ter  a  short  time  the  carriage  retamed 
appear  to  pull  him,  but  they  went  out  in  from  the  eastand  came  west,  and  turned 
a  friendly  manner.     Before  she  could  the  corner  to  go  north, 
get  the  door  of  Morgan's  room  looked.        From  the  testimony  of  WyUxs  Tuner 
she  heard  the  cry  of  *  Murder.'    She  it  appears  that  he  saw  the  persons  corn- 
went  as  quick  as  she  possibly  could  to  in^  down  the  steps  of  the  jail ;  saw  the 
the  front  door;  and  saw  Lawson,  Mor-  middleman  struggling  and  bearing  back, 
gan  and  the  man  called  Foster,  on  the  heard  him  cry  murder  three  times,  saw 
side  walk,  a  short  distance   from  the  his  hat  fall  off,  and  Chesebro  making  mo- 
jail,  goinff  to  the  east;  Morgan  was  in  tions  as  if  putting  a  handkerchief  to  his 
the  middle,  and  evidently  struffgling  to  mouth.  That  he  saw  Sawyer  rap  on  the 
get  free ;  his  hat  was  off'  and  he  was  curb  of  the  well ;  saw  the  carriage  driv- 
struggling  to  get  away   with   all   bis  en  by  Hubbard  go  to  the  east  and  turn; 
might ;  the  other  two  had  hold  of  him  by  that  it  stopped  on  the  road  where  the 
his  arms  and   to  all  appearance  were  three  persons  who  came  from  the  jail 
dragging  him  along.    While  they  were*  were  standing,  and  that  th«  middle  man 
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wu  put  into  it  forcibly  by  the  met  two  carriages,  each  with  two  horses, 
<itfaeni.  gfoing  we^,  one  was  a  dark  color,  a  green 
Hiram  Huhbard  testifies,  that  appli-  he  thinks,  the  other  was  a  li^ht  color, 
cation  had  been  made  to  him  by  Mr  Coe  yellow  or  drab.  The  curtains  of  hia 
to  drive  a  party :  That  upon  some  one  carriage  were  down  going  out ;  after  he 
(unknown  to  him,)  telling  him  to  drive  turned  and  before  he  got  to  Rochester 
to  the  east  of  the  jail,  he  drove  there,  on  his  wav  back,  he  rolled  them  up. 
where  he  found  five  or  six  persons  stand-  From  the  testimoUy  of  Ezra  Piatt 
ingin  the  road^  who  ^otinto  his  carriage,  given  on  the  trial  of  £li  Bruce,  as  fur- 
He  was  not  in  a  situation  to  observe  nished  me  by  the  distiict  attorney  of 
them  particularlv,  and  did  not.  He  did  Ontario  county,  it  appears  tliat  about 
not  know  any  ot  the  persons  who  got  four  or  five  o'clock  in  Uie  morning  of  the 
into  his  carriage,  and  did  not  see  or  ob-  eleventh  or  twelfth  of  September, some 
serve  any  violence  used,  or  any  unusual  one  called  on  him  for  a  carriage  to  go  to 
noise  in  their  getting  in.  He  believes  Lewiston,  and  desired  it  might  be  sent  to 
he  took  in  five  persons.  It  was  about  Ens  worth's  (a  tavern  in  Rochester,) 
nine  o'clock  when  he  started ;  some  of  where  the  company  was.  He  called  his 
the  passengers  told  him  to  go  to  Roches  driver,  and  sent  him  with  a  carriage  and 
ter.  He  drove  to  a  tavern  on  the  Ro-  horses,  soon  afler.  He  had  two  carriag- 
chester  road,  about  six  miles  nortli  of  es,  one  a  cinnamon  color  or  yellow,  the 
Canandaigua,  where  he  watered  his  other  green  ;  he  thinks  the  first  was  ta- 
horses,  and  some  of  the  passengers  got  ken.  it  was  gone  several  days.  He 
out  and  took  some  refreshment.  He  supposed  it  was  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
drove  to  Victor,  four  miles  beyond,  and  commissions,  who  were  going  out  to  in- 
watered  his  horses  at  a  public  reservoir  stal  a  chapter  at  Lewiston,  as  he  had 
in  the  road.  Thence  he  drove  to  Men-  been  previously  applied  to,  to  furnish  a 
don,  four  miles  further,  where  he  went  carriage  for  that  purpose.  He  did  not 
into  the  public  house  ;  and  thence  to  know  and  has  never  ascertained,  who 
Rochester,  eight  miles  further,  where  he  the  person  was  that  called  for  the  car- 
watered  his  horses  at  the  public  reservoir,  riage.  He  supposed  the  chapter  would 
and  where  he  arrived  at  about  day  break  nay  him  for  the  use  of  it,  but  has  not 
in  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  Sep-  been  paid,  and  has  never  asked  any  per- 
tember.     Afler  leaving  the  tavern  six  son  to  pay  him. 

miles  from  Canandaigua,  none  of  his  It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  it 
passengers  got  out  until  he  arrived  at  has  appeared  in  testimony  on  the  differ- 
Rochester.  There  one  of  them  lefl  the  ent  trials,  that  all  the  persons  who  went 
carriage,  was  gone  a  few  minutes,  and  from  Rochester  to  Lewiston  and  attend- 
as  the  witness  supposed,  the  same  person  ed  the  installation  there,  (excepting  &. 
retorned  and  got  into  the  carriage.  He  Smith  and  J.  Whitney,)  went  either  in 
presumes  he  was  told  to  drive  to  Han-  the  sta^e  or  in  the  steamboat. 
ford's  about  three  miles  from  Rochester,  ^y  the  testimony  of  Sarah  WUder  it 
as  he  drove  there,  and  stopped  to  get  appears  that  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
feed  for  his  horses,  which  he  did  not  pro-  her  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  a 
core.  He  drove  about  eighty  rods  be-  certain  person  came  in  asulkey  to  Capt. 
yond  Han  ford 'stewards  the  Ridge  Road,  Allen's,  who  was  living  at  Clarkson, 
where  he  was  told  to  stop.  He  did  so,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Rochester 
and  his  passengers  got  out,  in  the  road,  on  the  Ridge  Road,  and  had  some  con- 
near  a  piece  of  woods,  there  being  no  versation  with  him.  That  in  ten  or 
hoose  much  nearer  if  any,  than  Han-  fifleen  minutes  ailerwards,  a  hack  drove 
ford's.  He  there  lefl  his  passengers  in  up  to  the  door,  the  horses  were  taken 
the  road,  turned  his  carriage  ana  drove  from  it,  ^nd  Capt.  Allen's  hitched  to  it ; 
back  to  Rochester.-r-He  observed  his  they  were  taken  from  the  orchard  where 
passengers  very  slightly  afler  they  got  they  were  drawing  apples  ;  the  person 
out,  but  did  not  see  any  one  without  a  who  came  in  the  siilkey  helping  tohar- 
hat,  nor  did  he  see  any  force  or  violence  ness  them.  The  carriage  was  dark 
need.  Nothing  passed  between  him  and  brown,  and  was  closed;  stood  in  the 
his  passengers  respecting  compensation;  road ;  no  penon  got  out  of  it  or  got  in  ; 
he  did  not  know  any  of  them,  and  has  the  driver  who  came  with  the  carriage, 
never  seen  any  of  them  since  to  recog-  there,  went  on  with  it  to  the  west. 
nise  them.  He  was  paid  by  Chesebro,  This  was  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  A. 
seme  months  aflerwards,  and  after  the  M.  The  next  day,  about  G  F.  M.,  she 
latter  had  been  tried,  and  while  he  was  saw  the  same  carriage  return  from  the 
in  jail.     On  his  return  to  Rochester  he  west ;  there  were  no  passengers,  and  the 
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enrtainB  were  ap.    It  was  driven  by  the  driTen  bj  the  paaon  deeeribed  by  S.  IX 

aame  penon  who  drove  it  weat  the  day  Lace  and  lerael  Murdoch;  and  tbeyiWe 

before.  —  Capt.  AUetj'a  horses  were  ta-  coocur  in  the  atatement  that  it  «as  a, 

ken  from  it,  and  those  which  bad  come  very  vrarm  day. 

from  the  east  and  had  remained  in  the  Seymour  Murdoch  testifies  that  on  tka 

meanwhile  at  Allen's  were  harnessed  to  same  day  Jbetween  the  tenth  and  fifl«cstii 

it,  and  it  drove  on  towards  Rochester,  of  September,  eighteen   hundred  and 

Allen  did  not  keep  a  public  house.     It  twenty-six,  and  a  day  on  which  hi«  sgn 

was  a  pleasant,  warm  day.  Israel  was  absent  at  rerry's,as  the  east- 

By  the  testimony  of  Silas  Luce  it  ap-  em  stage  arrived  and  the  passe 

pears  that  about  the  middle  of  September  came  into  the  house,  one  of  them,  i 

eighteen  hundred  and  twentj-six,  he  he  does  not  know  and  has  never 

saw  Mr  M.  who  resided  at  Gaines,  about  since,  took  him  aside  and  aaked   him  if 

fifteen  miles  west  of  Clarkson,  riding  he  was  a  royal  arch  mason  ^    \^''itTirM 

one  horse  and  leading  anolAer  towards  said  he  was  not :  at  the  requestor  tius 

a  carriage  that  was  standing  in  the  road,  person  the  witness  fnmiahed  him   vitk 

from  which  the  horses  were  taken,  and  pen,  ink  and  paper,  with  whieh  he  vrole 

those  brought  hy  Mr  M.  were  harnessed,  a  line  to  J.  B.  and  sent  a  boy,  whom  wntr- 

and  he  mounted  the  box  and  drove  the  ness  furnished,  with  it.    in  about  belf  an 

carriage  on  to  tlie  west.    This  was  about  hour  J.  B.  come  to  the  house,  and  he  and 

twelve  o'clock.     He  describes  tho  car-  the  stranger  conversed  together  on  the 

riage  as  a  dark  colored,  he  should  think  platform  ;  he  did  not  hear  what  piiBwed 

dark  green;  the  curtains  were  drawn  and  The  stranger,  with  the  other  paaaen^^ca, 

the  windows  of  the  door  up  on  the  side  got  into  the  stage  and  it  drove  off  to  the 

which  he  passed,  and  the  front  and  rear  west.     After  the  witness  had  sot  his 

were  closed;  it  had  been  for  several  dinner  and  came  out  to  tiie  front  wmr,  he 

days,  and  then  was,  unusually  warm  saw  J.  B.  coming  towards  the  house  on 

weather.  one  horse  and  leading  another ;  he  jNit 

Israel  Murdoch  testifies,  tliat  on  the  them  undes  the  shed  and  asked  for 


thirteenth  of  September,  eitrhteen  hun-  for  them,  which  was  furnished.  Ue  and 

dred  and  Iwenly-six,  not   far  from  the  witness  were  on  tlie  platform  in  front  of 

middle  of  the  day, he  was  standing  at  the  the  house,  when  witness  saw  a  close 

house  of  J.  L.  Perry,  about  nine  miles  carriage  coming  from  the  east,  driven  by 

west  of  Gaines  ;  he  saw  a  carriage  com-  the  person  described  by  S.  DI  Lace  ana 

ing  westward,  driven  by as  he  Israel  Murdoch  ;  he  was  on  the  box  on 


supposed,  and  whom  he  knew  perfectly  the  near  side  ;  there  was  another 
well ;  he  nodded  to  the  driver,  who  dicl  with  him  on  the  off  side,  who  was  nn- 
not  return  the  salutation,  which  cacsed  known  to   witness.    There   were   two 
some  doubt  of  his  identity  ;  the  carriage  roads  which  passed  the  house,  one  di- 
was  closed,  it  was  dark  colored,  shouhl  rectly  by  it,  tlie  other  about  four  rods  off. 
think  a  brown  or  a  chocolate  color  ;  on  The  carriage  took  the  lower  road.     He 
the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  Sep-  was  well  acquainted  with  the  driver,  but 
tember,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-  no  sign  of  recognition  passed  between 
six,  he  met  the  same  carriage  in  the  them.     After  the  carriage  had  paeved  a 
street  at  Rochester,  it  was  then  coming  few  rods,  the  driver  stopped  it  and  beck- 
from  the  west.     At  about  ten  or  eleven  oned  to  J.  B.  who  was  standing  with  wit- 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  ness  on  the  platform.     J.  B.  went  to  the 
the  witness  was  at  nis  house,  two  or  driver  of  tiie  carriage,  who  dismounted 
three  miles  west  of  Perry's   when  the  from  his  box,  and  toe  two  appeared  to 
same  carriage  drove  up  from  the  west  converse  together  for  a  short  time,  not 
driven  by  the  person  whom  he  supposed  a  quarter  oi  a  minute.     The  driver  oT 
he  saw  driving  it  on  the  day  before  from  the  carriage  mounted  his  box  and  drove 
the  east;  the  curtains  were  then  up.  on.     J.  B.  took  his  horses  from  the  shed, 
The  stage  for  the  east  was  about  ready  mounted  one,  led  tlie  other,  and  went 
to  depart,  in  which  witness  was  going  ;  on  after  the  carriage,  which  was  the  last 
and  as  he  was  about  to  get  into  it,  J.  B.  witness  saw  of  him.     He  deecribes  the 
called  to  him,  and  handed  him  a  paper  carriage  as  being  oldish  and  dark  colored^ 
to  do  some  business  for  him  at  Roches-  thought  it  was  a  chocolate  color ;  the 
ter.  curtains  were  closed  ;  he  knew  the  hor- 
The  progress  of  the  carriage  west  was  ses  perfectly  well ;  they  belonged  to  a 
further  traced  by  Lyman  Turner  and  certain  person  in  Gaines. 
Lewis  Soper,  who  describe  it  as  being  David  Van  Home   testifies  that  the 
closed,  and  of  a  dark  color,  and  as  being  day  before  the  installation  at  Lewisloji 
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(which  WM  proTed  by  othen  to  htLrt  on  to  Lewiston,  where  another  carriage 
been  en  the  fonrteenth  of  September,)  was  procured,  and  the  same  persons  who 
•boat  two  o*clock  in  the  ailernoon,  he  came  on  from  Wright's  got  into  it,  and 
was  sitting  on  the  front  stoop  of  a  store  no  others.  From  Lewiston  they  went 
at  Johnson's  Creek,  five  miles  west  of  to  the  ferry  at  Youngstown ;  on  their 
Mordock's  when  he  saw  a  carriage,  way  another  person  got  into  the  carria^. 
which  he  thinks  was  closed,  pass  to  uie  The  testimony  of  Corydon  Fox,  relating 
west,  driyen  by  the  person  described  by  to  this  part  of  the  transaction,  is  perfect- 
S.  D.  Luce  and  Israel  Murdock  ;  about  ly  correct.  The  obiect  was  to  get  Mor- 
half  an  hoar  after  the  hack  passed  he  gan  away  from  Miller,  into  the  interior 
•aw  J.  B.  come  on  from  the  east  and  pass  of  the  country  on  a  farm.  At  the  ferrv 
to  the  west,  riding  one  horse  and  leading  he  crossed,  with  Morgan,  into  Canada  ^ 
another.  He  knew  J.  B.  -well;  he  four  persons  besides  himself,  went  oyer ; 
liTed  three  or  four  miles  to  the  east  of  they  went  in  the  usual  ferry  boat.  *  The 
witness.  The  day  was  warm  and  pleas-  arrangements  in  Canada,  ror  the  recep- 
ant.  tionofMorgan  not  being  completed,they 

On  the  trial  of  John  Whitney,  Eli  returned.  It  was  thought  best  to  wait  a 
Bruce  was  called  as  a  witness  on  the  few  days.  Morgan  was  brought  back  to 
part  of  the  defendant  and  testified  as  fol-  this  side,  and  put  in  the  maga2ine  in 
lows:  some  six  or  eight  days  before  Wni.  fort  Niagara,to  await  the  preparations  on 
Morgan  was  brought  to  Niagara,  a  gen-  the  other  side  to  receiye  him.  Witness 
tleman  from  Batayia  told  the  witness  lel't  him  in  the  magazine  some  time  be- 
thatMorgan  was  willing  to  go  away  fVom  fore  day,  —  it  was  past  midnight.  He 
Miller ;  and  Uie  gentleman  wanted  him,  has  neyer  seen  him  from  that  day  to  this 
(Bruce, )  to  assist  in  getting  him  away  ;  and  has  neyer  had  any  communications 
which  he  declined.  A  short  time  before  from  any  person  as  to  what  was  done 
Morgan  came  to  Niagara,  he  (Bruce,)     with  him. 

bad  been  requested  by  Mr  T.  to  prepare  The  conyersation  he  had  with  Morgan 
a  cell  for  him  in  the  jail,  and  was  told  on  the  way,  was,  that  he  was  going 
that  Morgan  would  be  there  that  night,  among  his  friends ;  he  was  easy  and  said 
On  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  of  Sep-  nothing.  He  did  not  actually  see  Mor- 
tember,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-  gan  until  their  arrival  at  Lewiiton* 
six  he  was  first  apprised  that  Wm.  Mor-  When  he  got  out  of  the  carriage,  he 
gan  was  coming  on  the  ridge  road.  He  locked  arms  with  the  two  men  who  were 
was  then  informed  of  it  by  Burage  Smith  with  witness ;  He  did  not  appear  feeble, 
and  another  person,  then  living  at  Lock-  He  then  supposed  that  Morgan  went 
port,  at  that  place.  They  told  him  Mor-  voluntarily.  They  did  not  drink  any- 
gan  bad  come ,and  was  going  into  Canada  thing  but  once,  which  was  at  Moly- 
Toluntarily ;  they  saiahe  came  peacea-  neaux's.  Morgan  had  a  handkerchief 
bly ;  and  wanted  witness  to  assist  them  over  his  eyes  while  with  witness ;  and 
in  getting  him  along.  He  demurred,  but  had  a  hat  on.  Witness  supposed,  and 
finally  went  to  the  house  of  Solomon  C.  was  informed,  that  the  object  of  putting 
Wright,  on  the  ridge  road,  two  or  three  a  handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  was,  that 
miles  north  of  Lockport.  He  came  there  he  should  not  discern  those  who  rode 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock   in  the     with  him. 

eyening,  and  saw  several  persons  there  Robert  Mohjneauz  testifies  that  in  Sep- 
notbelongingr  to  the  house.  As  he  was  tember,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
going  to  Wright's,  he  met  several  per-  six,  he  lived  on  the  ridge  road  thirteen 
0ons  on  foot,  on  the  road  to  Lockport.  miles  east  of  Lewiston,  and  about  twen- 
At  Wright's  he  found  a  carriage,  wnich  tyone  miles  west  of  Murdock's.  On  the 
he  got  into,  together  with  Wm .  Morgan  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  that  month,  he 
ancT  David  Hague  who  is  now  dead,  was  called  up  by  Eli  Bruce,  who  wanted 
TThere  were  no  other  persons  in  the  car-  a  pair  of  horses  to  put  before  a  oarriage 
liage ;  it  was  driven  by  a  person  whom  that  stood  in  the  road,  to  go  to  Lewiston. 
he  knew.  The  curtains  or  the  carriaffe  He  got  his  horses  from  the  pasture,  and 
were  closed  and  the  windows  of  the  assisted  the  driver  of  the  carriage  in 
doors  were  up.  They  drove  on  to  Moly-  harnessing  ihem.  The  horses  that  came 
neanx's  tavein,  (about  six  miles  from  with  the  carriage  were  taken  off  and  put 
Wright's  as  appears  from  other  testimo-  into  the  bam.  The  horses  were  driven 
ny.)    When  they  arrived  there,  another    to  the  west  by  J.  B.    The  carriage  waa 

Eereon  rode  upon  horseback ,  soon  after ;    closed.   Bruce  got  into  it ;  witness  could 
e  did  not  stop,  and  witness  does  not    not  see  whethet  there  were  other  persona 
too^  what  became  ofhim.    They  drove    in  it  or  not.    There  wM  another  pe^•o^ 
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about  the  carriage  who  had  a  hone,  and  hiapanengen  got  oat,  and  vent  oC 

whom  witD68s  didnot  know.     When  he  four  of  them  in  a  row,  and  appeared  t* 

rose  in  the  morning  found  his  own  horses  him  to  lock  arms.  Witness  immediitelj 

returned  to  the  stable,  and  tliose  which  asked  Bruce  if  he  should  wait  far  him. 

came  from  the  east,  with  their  driver,  He  said,  no;   you  can  go  back  about 

were  gone.  your  business.     He  turned  his  caniijn 

William  Molyneaux  testifies,  substan-'  round,  and  went  back  to  Lewiston.  Ht 

tially,  to  the  same  leading  facts.  did  not  observe  anything  singular  in  tltt 

The  testimony  of  Corydon  Foi,  is  manner  of  the  persons  wuo£ot  out  of  ha 
given  at  large  in  the  appendix  G.  He  carriage;  tiiey  got  out  on  the  westsidflu 
was  in  the  employ  of  Samuel  Barton,  at  which  was  next  to  the  river:  he  tumM 
Lewiston,  as  a  stage  driver;  about  the  his  carriage  round  on  the  other  side, 
time  of  the  inslallalion  of  a  chapter,  at  He  says  he  never  drove  up  into  the  back 
Uiat  place,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  street  and  took  out  passengers,  on  any 
twentysix,  and  the  same  evening,  or  the  other  occasion  than  that  to  which  he 
evening  before,  he  was  directed  by  his  has  now  testified, 
employer  to  put  a  pair  of  horses  to  a  car-  Other  corroborative  testimony  his 
riage,  and  bring  them  to  a  tavern,  called  been  given,  relating  to  the  manner  in 
the  frontier  htmse.  He  harnessed  his  which  the  passengers  got  out  of  the  back 
horses,  and  drove  to  the  stage  office,  into  Fox's  carriage,  but  it  is  not  deemed 
from  which  he  started  to  go  to  the  fron-  material  to  detail  it  here, 
tier  house,  when  Eli  Bruce  met  him,  got  From  the  evidence  of  Hiram  B.  Hopp 
upon  the  box  of  tlie  carriage  with  him,  kins,  and  from  other  testimony  takes 
and  directed  him  to  drive  around  to  a  before  the  grand  jury  of  Niagara,  it  ap- 
back  street,  near  another  carnage;  he  pears  that  during  tne  installation  at  Lew- 
drove  up  to  a  ha6k  that  was  standing  iston,  on  the  fourteenth,  it  was  known 
without  any  horses  before  it,  in  the  bacK  to  several  persona  assembled  there,  that 
street,  in  the  road  leadirg  to  Toungs-  William  Morgan  had  been  carried 
town.  Qne  or  two  persons  were  standing  through,  and  was  at  fort  Niagara;  that 
near,  about  the  carriage,  as  he  drove  up.  a  messenger  waa  sent  by  a  certain  per- 
Some  persons  got  out  of  the  carriage  son  at  Youngatown  to  Lewiston,  en  that 
without  horses  into  tliat  which  he  drove ;  day,  with  directions  to  tell  Coi.  King, or 
he  believes  three  got  into  hia  carriage,  the  tailor  from  Lockport,  (D>  Ha^ne^ 
He  did  not  get  off  nis  box.  He  has  no  that  the  man  in  the  fort  waa  makuga 
recollection  of  seeing  an  v  one  with  a  noise  or  disturbance,  and  that  some  of 
handkerciiief,  ov  anything  singuloi  them  must  come  down.  He  met  Hague 
about  his  head;  or  observed  anyUiing  at  Lewiston,  and  delivered  the  message; 
singular  in  the  manner  of  the  persons  Hague  said  he  would  go  down  there, 
getting  into  his  carriage,  nor  anything  and  started  off. 

aingular  in  their  manner,  in  other  re-  Before  the  same  body,  the  confeasioiia 

apects,  that  he  recollects.     This  was  of  a  person  who  has  not  yet  been  tried, 

between  ten  o'clock  P.  M.  and  midnight,  were  proved.    So  much  as  tends  to  thi 

He  had  been  asleep.    He  was  told  by  implication  of  himself,  is  here  omitted. 

Bruce  to  drive  to  Youngstown  ;  which  This  person  stated  that  a  man  had  been 

he  did.    Just  before  he  got  there  Bruce  brought  to  the  fort  and  confined  then, 

told  him  to  stop  at  Col.  King's,  and  he  in  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 

stopped  there  accordingly.     Bruce  got  twentysix.    The  man  was  in  charge  flf 

out  of  the  carriage,  called  to  King,  and    ,  until  the  latter  went  away  tein- 

rapped  at  the  door.     King  came  down,  porally  ;    when    the  man   was  pat  is 

opened  the  door,  and  had  some  conver-    charge  of ,  who  had  the  care  of 

aation  with  Bruoe,    While  Bruce  was  him  for  several  days;  until  one  morning, 

standing  at  King's  door,  some  one  in  (believed  by  fhe  witness  to  be  the  niae- 

the  carnage  asked  for  some  water,  in  a  teenth'of  September,)  the  man  confined 

voice  like  a  woman's  voice ;  it  was  not  in  tlie  fort  was  missing ;  he  was  gone, 

harsh  as  a  man  woi^d  speak.     Bruce  The  person  making  the  confession  deoi- 

answered,  and  said,  you  shall  have  some  ed  that  he  had  any  hand  in  getting  away 

in  a  moment.    Col  King  and  Bruce  got  the  person  in  the  fort 

into  the  carriage.    Witness  asked  Bruce  A  witness  examined  before  ^p^ 

Whether  he  should  stop  at  Phillip's  tav-  jury  previous  to  the  death  of  Col.  Kinf, 

em,  and  which  was  a  little  below  King's,  has  testified  that  some  time  afler  the  an- 

Bruce  said,  no;   drive  on  to  the  fort,  duction  of   William  Morgai*,  and  he 

He  drove  to  near  the  burying  ground,'  should  think  at  least  two  weeks,  and  not 

where  Ue  wa3  ^o^d  to  #tpp.    He  did  90,  longer  than  911^  we^ks  thoTeafteri  (!> 
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letrnt  that  the  dead  body  of  a  man  had  tion  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  car- 
been  found,  which  had  floated  upon  the  ryin^  him  to  Lewiston. 
beach  one  or  two  miles  below  fort  Niaga-  The  fact  has  appeared  in  the  various 
ra.  and  that  a  coroner's  jury  had  been  trials  and  investig^ations  which  I  have 
called  to  view  it.  At  this  time  he  met  conducted,  that  all  the  persons  who  have 
Col.  King  at  Lewiston ;  he  was  passing  been  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  ent- 
to  and  fro  on  the  steps  of  the  Frontier  rage  upon  William  Morgan,  from  its 
House.  He  called  to  witness,  who  went  commencement  at  Batavia  to  its  termina* 
to  him,  and  Col.  Kmg  said, Doctor,  don't  tion  at  fort  Niagara,  belonged  to  the 
you  want  a  subject.'  The  witness  said  masonic  fraternity,  with  the  exception  of 
he  did  not.  King  said,  there  is  a  body  Hiram  Hubbard  and  Corydon  Fox ;  and 
floated  on  the  beach — you  can  take  it  that  those  who  are  charged  with  having 
to  the  fort,  you  know  there  is  nobody  taken  the  most  active  part,  belonged  to 

there  but ,  and  you  can  have  any  the  degree  of  royal  arch  masons.     Hav- 

room  you  please.     The  witness  replied  ing  ascertained  this  fact,  it  appeared  to 

that  the  body  would  not  be  of  any  use,  be  a  solemn  duty  to  object  to  any  royal 

as  it  had  probably  been  spoilt  by  the  arch  companions  sitting  as  jurors  upon 

water.    King  said,  Uncle  Kelly,  (the  the  trial  of  indictments   against  their 

coroner,^  has  summoned  me ;  I  told  him  brethren  for  that  offence.     At  the  last  of 

I  had  business  at  Lewiston,  and  could  those  trials  the  objection  was  accordingly 

oot  stay  ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  body  of  made,  in  two  instances,  and  in  both  the 

M«rgan ;  should  it  prove  to  be  so,  we  verdicts  of  the  triers  were  against  the 

■halihear  tonight.    You  must  go  tonight  indiiferency  of  the  jurors  challenged. 

and  take  it  up  and  hide  it,  and  take  care  In  the  trial  of  those  challenges,  the  na- 

of  it ;  you  must  put  it  where  it  can  never  ture  of  the  masonic  institution,  and  the 

be  found.  King  was  extremely  agitated,  secret  signs  and  obligations  of  its  mem- 

and  the  witness  was  alarmed  for  him,  as  hers,  so  far  as  they  were  supposed  to 

htt  evidently  believed  it  was  the  body  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue,  were  de- 

of  Morgan.     Witness  answered,  if  you  veloped  and  proved  by  witnesses,  some 

.have  got  into  any  difficulty,  you  must  of  wnom  had  abandoned  the  society,  as 

work  your  way  out,  I  will  have  nothing  well  as  by  one  who  still  adhered  to  it. 

to  do  with  it.     King  turned  to  witness.  Entertaining  doubts  whether  this  testi- 

and  said  he  must  go.    Witness  said  he  mony  falls  within  that  description   of 

■hould  not,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  evidence  which  the  legislature  seem  to 

with  it.     Upon  this  the  manner  and  ap-  have  intended  should  b6  reported,  it  has 

pearance  or  King  became  changed,  and  been  omitted.     It  has  appeared  in  the 

he  said,  as  if  in  a  jocose  way,  I  guess  it  course  of  one  of  the  trials,  that  in  one 

ia  Morgan,  it  is  Morgan,  and  laughed  instance,  application  was  made  by  one 

qaite  heartily,  as  if  he  had  passed  a  joke  of  the  persons  implicated,  fora  conlribu- 

upon   witness — The    witness   did    not  tion  from  the  funds  of  a  distant  lodge  and 

thinkit  wasaioke  by  any  means.  King  chapter  in  Jefferson  county,  to  be  ap- 

knew  £im  to  be  a  mason.    No  further  plied  for  the  relief  of  Bruce  and  others 

direct  judicial  evidence  has  come  to  my  engaged  in  the  abduction  of  Morgan,who 

knowledge  respecting  the  fate  of  Wil-  were  represented  as  being  persecuted, 

liam  Morgan,  except  the  testimony  of  a  Judicial  evidence  of  the  application  of  the 

witness  given  before  the  grand  jury  who  funds  of  any  lodge  or  chapter  to  such 

has  been  excluded  from  testifying  on  the  purpose8.ha8  not  come  to  my  knowledge, 

triala  of  some  of  the  parties  implicated,  indeed  tne  course  of  my  official  inqui- 

on  the  ground  of  his  religious  disbelief,  ries  has  not  been  directed  to  ascertain 

and  which  therefore  does  not  seem  pro-  any  such  fact. 

per  to  be  embodied  in  thie  report.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  virtue 

From  all  the  information  which  has  and  intelligence  of  a  people,  worthy  of  a 

btfeif  received,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  free  government,  the  crimes  committed 

death  of  William  Morgan,  [of  which  upon  William  Morgan   excited  almost 

little  doubt  is  generally  entertained,]  universal  indignation,  in  that  section  of 

was  not    contemplated    until  he  was  the  country  particularly,  which  was  the 

brought  back  from  Canada.    Indeed  no  scene  of  their   perpetration.    Popular 

▼ery  definite  purpose  appears  to  have  meetings  were  held, at  which  committees 

been  originally  formed.  Vhe  immediate  were  appointed  to  investi^te  the  trans- 

•zi^ncy  seems  to  have  been  his  remo-  action,  and  to  aid  in  bringing  the  offend- 

Tal  at  all  events,  and  his  final  disposition  ers  to  justice.  Some  of  thcss  eomttiittees 

probably  did  not  enter  into  the  calcula-  have  employed  themselves  in  diverting 
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the  public  'gentiment  to  the  formation  of  miadt  of  juroii  have  been  emslaatif 
a  political  partji  which  avows  ai  its  oh-  alumed  with  the  apprehension,  that  they 
iect  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  masonic  might  themselves  act  under  the  infia- 
inBtitution  ;  and  as  the  means  of  accom*  ence  of  the  existing  irritation, 
piishing  that  end,  the  election  to  office  But  in  fact  there  has  been  no  such 
of  such  persons  only  as  will  unite  in  their  connexion,  and  it  is  due  to  the  henor 
policy.  Many  of  our  most  intelligent  and  dignity  of  the  government,  and  to 
fellow-clUzens  refuse  to  co-operate  in  the  purity  of  the  administration  of  jas> 
what  they  deem  an  utidistinguishing  and  tice,  that  the  error  should  be  exposed, 
intolerant  proscription.  Entertaining  an  The  duty  has  been  felt  to  be  as  imperi- 
ikonest  belief  thnt  the  masonic  institution  ous  as  the  task  was  difficult,  to  preserve 
has  become  useless,  if  it  ever  was  valua-  the  judicial  proceeding  which  have 
ble  ;  that  from  the  nature  of  itsorganiza-  taken  place  on  tlie  subject,  wikolly  and 
tion  it  is  liable  to  be  perverted  to  wicked  absolutely  free  from  the  contamination 
and  dangerous  purposes,  and  that  in  of  any  party  influence  whatever.  And  I 
this  country  secrecy  and  mystery  are  report  to  your  Excellency,  that  this  ob- 
unnecessary  and  suspicious — they  yet  ject  has  been  accomplished,  as  iar  as  the 
rei\]8e  to  criminate  ail  the  members  of  frailty  of  human  nature  would  allow, 
tlie  society  in  the  misdeeds  of  a  compar*  Indeed  the  public  sentiment  in  relation 
atively  small  number,  and  they  deem  to  the  prosecutions,  has  undeigone  a 
sober  and  calm  appeals  to  the  under-  change.  The  feverish  anxiety  and  irri' 
standing  of  the  community  to  be  a  more  tation  which  were  produced  by  anap- 
effectual  mode  of  procuring  an  abandon-  prehension  that  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  masonic  institution,  tiian  any  ment  would  not  be  efficiently  exerted, 
party  association,  which  may  be  subject  that  it  would  be  unequal  to  a  fnll  de« 
to  tiie  imputation  of  personal  motives.  velopment  of  the  facts  of  the  ca«e,  have 

The  effect  of  the  political  organization  yielded  to  a  conviction  that  all  conatitn- 

alliuied  to.  has  been  to  oompel  a  more  tional  and  legitimate  measures  which 

strict  and  close  union  among  tlintie  mem-  could  be  adopted,  have  been  sednlonslj 

bers  of  the  fraternity ,  who  will  adhere  to  employed,  and  have  resulted  in  throwing 

it,  and  to  excite  a  Rympathy  in  their  much  light  upon  the  transaction.    The 

favor  among  tlieir   friends  and  fellow-  public  mind  has  therefore  become  much 

citizens,  and  thus  to  retard  and  obstruct  tranquillized,  and  instead  of  vindictive 

tlie  attainment  of  the  professed  object.  hostility  against  those  implicated,  they 

Tlio  irritation  produced  by  iKxa  stale  nre  now  rather  considered  as  theinfato- 
of  things  has  been  most  disastrous  to  the  ated  instruments  of  a  bad  institution^ 
peace  and  happiness  of  society  in  that  than  as  culpable  moral  sgents;  and  free- 
portion  of  the  state.  It-has  mins[Ied  in  masonry,  its  obligations  and  itsaecresy, 
the  business  and  in  all  the  relations  of  have  become  theubjectsof  deep  and  ex- 
life,  and  has  affected  almost  every  ques-  tensive  hostility.  A  strong  leeling  of 
tion  of  a  public  nature.  Your  Excellen-  individual  sympathy  has  arisen  in  Atw 
cy,  therefore,  will  not  be  surprised  by  of  the  accused,  of  which  a  remarksbb 
the  information,  that  efforts  have  been  instance  has  recently  been  iumiahed  in 
made  on  both  sides,  to  connect  it  with  a  verdict  of  acquitUu,  rendered  unidera 
the  public  prosecutions  against  the  per-  state  of  evidence,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
sons  charged  with  a  participation  in  the  would  have  afforded  very  planaihb 
outrages  upon  William  Morgan.  On  the  grounds  for  a  contrary  result.  1  have 
one  side,  it  probably  has  been  supposed  conceived  this  statement  of  the  actnsl 
that  tiieir  political  objects  would  be  pro-  condition  of  public  sentiment,  in  the 
moted  by  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  western  part  of  this  state,  to  be  demand- 
■nch  a  connexion  Their  opponents  ed,  as  well  for  the  information  of  the 
have  concurred  in  efforts  to  impress  the  government^  as  to  correct  the  many  and 
■ame  belief,  probably  with  the  expecta-  extravagant  errors  prevailing  on  tliat 
tion  of  diverting  the  sentiment  against  sabieet. 

what  is  called  '  the  excitement,'  and  of  Notwithstanding  mnch  labor  and  time 

being  able  to  attribute  to  that  cause  have  been  devoted  to  the  investigatioB, 

alone,  an^  convictions  of  the  accused  it  will  probably  be  supposed  that  its  pto> 

which  might  take*  place.    Indeed  this  gress  has  been  alow,  and  to  those  unae- 

has  been  the  most  effectual  weapon  of  quainted  with  the  oiffitculties  attendini^ 

defence,  on  the  various  trials,  in  which  it,  it  may  appear  to  have  been  onnccea- 

the   pending   prosecutions   have^  been  sarily    procrastinated.      The    occeaioii 

moat  erroneously  and  unjustly  attributed  seems    therefore    to    require    diat  thtt 

to  political  motives,  and  in  which  the  eauses  of  Uie  delay  should  be  stated. 
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From  the  memben  of  the  matonic  will  be  seen  how  much  time  and  eflfoxt 

fraternity,  who  atill  adhere  to  it,  and  who  have  been  required  to  discover  testimo^ 

consider  themselves    included  in   the  njr,to  collect  the  necessary  witnesses 

warfare  of  which  an  account  has  been  and  to  secure  their  attendance  before  the 

given,  no  assistance  whatever  has  been  various  grand  juries,  and  at  different 

received  ,althoDgh  the  occasions  demand-  courts,  where  trials  were  had  or  were 

ing  it  have  been  frequent.    With  but  expected. 

few  exceptions,  witnesses  who  still  be-  Some  of  the  indictments  which  had 

longed  to  the  institution,  have  been  re-  been  found  under  the  direction  of  my 

Inctant  in  their  attendance  at  court,  and  predecessor,  it  was  ascertained  were  ir- 

apparently  indisposed  to  testify.    Oiffi-  regular,  for  causes    which   were    not 

eulUes  which  never  occurred  in  any  known  to  him,  and  which  were  beyond 

other  prosecution,  have   been  met  at  his  control ;  and  in  those  cases  new  in- 

every  step. — Witnesses  have  been  se-  dictments  became   necessary.     There 

creted,  they  have  been  sent  off  into  are  now  pending  and  untried,  in  the 

Canada,  and  into  different  states  of  the  county  of  Niagara,  indictments  against 

Union.    They  have  been  apprised  of  twelve  persons  ;  in  the  county  of  Onta- 

process  being  issued  to  compel  their  at-  rio  against  two  persons ;  and   in   the 

tendance,and  have  thereby  beenenabled  county  of  Genessee, against  four  persons. 

to  evade  its  service.     In  one  instance.  At  the  general  sessions   in  Ontario,  in 

after  a  party  implicated  had  been  arrest-  May  last,  Eli  Bruce,  who  had  been  pre  • 

ed  and  brought  into  this  state,  he  was  viously  tried  and  convicted  for  aeon  spi- 

decoyed  from  the  custody  of  the  iiidi-  racy  to  carry  off  William  Morgan,  bat 

vtdiul  having  him  in  charge,  and  finally  ^whose  sentence  had  been  suspended,  to 

escaped.    These  occurrences  have  been  take  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 

so  numerous  and  various,  as  to  forbid  the  upon  a  question  of  law,  was  adjudged  to 

belief  that  thev  were  the  result  of  indi-  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  two 

vidual  effort  alone,  and  they  have  evinc-  years  and  four  months.    At  the  same 

ed  the  concert  of  so  many  a^euts  as  to  court  John  Whitney  and  James  Gillis 

indicate  an   extensive  combination   to  were  tried  for  the  same  offence ;  with 

screen  from  punishment  those  charged  respect  to  the  latter,  the  jury  did  not 

with  a  participation  in  the  offence  upon  agree  ;  the  former  was  convicted  and 

William  Morgan.     No  evidence,  how-  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  county 

ever,  has  come  to  my  knowledge  to  josti-  jail  for  one  year  and  three  months. 

fy  the  belief  that  the   members  of  the  The  circuit  and  oyer  an'1  terminer 

masonic  institution  generally,  have  been  wh  ich  were  appointed  for  N  iagara  coun- 

•neaged  in  any  such  combination.  ty,  in  April  last,  failed  in  consequence 

ft  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  testi-  of  the  indisposition  of  the  circuit  judge. 

mony  which  has  been  detailed  in  this  In  July,  a  special  circuit  and  pyer  and 

report,  can  be  produced  on  any  one  trial,  terminer  were  held  in  that  county,  at 

Some  of  the  witnesses  have  escaped  be-  which   the  indictments  then   pending 

yond  the  reach  of  legal  process ;  others  there  were  removed  by  the  defendants, 

peremptorily    refuse    to    testify,    and  by  certiorari,  into  the  supreme  court. 

fhsj  are  in  such  a  situation,  that  they  The  circuit  appointed  to  be  held  in  that 

•oppose  themselves  beyond  the  legal  county,  in  the  month  of  November  last, 

msans  of  coercion.    Facts  and  eiroum-  failed,  in  conseooence  of  the  prolonged 

stances  which  have  been  fully  proved  sitting  ofthe  Orleans  circuit,  so  that  the 

on  a  previous  trial  by  direct  testimony,  indictments  pending  there  could  not  be 

require  therefore  to  be  established  on  brought  to  trial.    In  August  last,  a  cir- 

other  occasions,  by  circumstantial  evi-  cuit  and  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer 

donee. — From  the  number  and  variety  were  held  iq  Monroe  county,  by  Judge 

of  the  witnesses  to  be  examined,  and  the  Edwards,  of  the  first  district,  at  which 

oom  plicated  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  the  only  indictment  then  pending  there 

determined,  the  investigations  and  the  was  removed  into  the  supreme  court,  by 

trials  necessarily  occupy  much  time.  the  defendant.   At  the  lost  October  term 

Until  the  expiration  of  the  period  pre-  of  that  court,  a  special  motion  was  made 
scribed  by  law,  for  commencing  prose-  by  the  defendant  in  that  indictment, 
cations,  I  have  attended  all  the  courts  which  was  argued  and  denied ;  at  the 
in  the  different  counties  where '  indict-  present  term  tho'  defendant  has  inter- 
ments could  be  found,  and  have  examin-  posed  a  special  plea  in  abatement.  These 
e4  witnesses  before  the  grand  juries  proceedings  have  hitherto  prevented  the 
summoned  at  such  courts  respectively,  joining  issoe  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence 
From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  of  the  defendant.    In  November  Itst, 
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Clihu  Mather  wm  tried  at  llie  Orleans  Citt    or    New   York.  —  TinAitcKw^ 

circuit,  and  after  a  trial  of  ten  days  was  — ^The  following  abstract  of  the  annnal 

acquitted.    A  motion  for  a  new  trial  has  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  city  of 

been  made  upon  a  case  settled,  which  New  York   exhibits  the    state   of' the 

has  been  urged  at  the  present  term  of  finances  of  that  citj,  and  the   extent  of 

the  supreme  court,  ana  is  not  yet  deci-  the  receipts    and  expenditures  of  its 

ded.     What  yet  remains  to  be  oone  will  treasury  : 

be  seen  from  these  details.  The  balance  in  the  treas- 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  time  ury  on  the  31st  Decem- 

will  be  requisite  to  bring  the  pending  her,  18!^,  was                        tl>^^  ^ 

prosecutions  to  a  termination.     It  may  Received  into  the  treasury 

be  safely  affirmed,  ]K>weyer,  that  they  to  3lBt  Dec.  1830,            1^036,940  40 

cannot  be  terminated  by  trials,  before  

Ihe  expiration  of  the  term  prescribed  as  $1,038,0^  30 

the  duration  of  the  act;  continuing  in  Paid  out  on  1551  warrant*,  1 ,033,419  70 

force  the  statute  which  originally  au- 

thorised  the  employment  of  a  special  Balance  in   the   treasury 

counsel.  31st  Dec  1830,                     $4,66D  60 

Considering  the  number  of  witnesses  

required  on  the  trial  of  the  indictments,  The  debt  due  by  the  city 

and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  attend-  on  the  3 Lst  December, 

ing  tlie  compelling  their  attendance  by  1829,  was                           $689,639  23 

the  usual  means,  some  of  which  have  The  debt  due  by  the  city 

been  stated,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  and  I  \  on  3l8t  Dec.  1830,              774,555  66 

respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  ex-  

tending  the  provisions  or  sections  22, 23  Decrease  ^5,083  57 

and  24,  of  Title  2d  of  Chapter  and  4th  The  balance  due  the  corooration  for 

Part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  as  to  the  late  State  Prison  lota  of  mund  at 

confer  the  power  which  is  there  given  Greenwich,  is  ^67,975,  which  will  be 

tojusticeilofthe  peace,  in  requiring  sure-  payable  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per 

ties  from  witnesses  to  criminal  courts  annum  on  the  1st  of  May  next 

and  magistrates  after  indictment  found.  The  receipts  of  the  city  treasary  were 

I  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  of  their  now  drawn  from  various  sources, 

possessing  such  power,  but  its  effiactual  Fvom  sales  of  manure,           $19,033  45 

exercise  depends  much  upon  its  being  From  alien  passengers,              14,901 

distinctly  known  that  it  is  possessed.  From  lottery  offices,                    7,000 

The  allowance  which  has  been  made  Tavern  and  excise  licenses^    30,SSO 

to  witnesses  under  the  law  authorising  Rents,                                         49,6!)2  44 

the  appointment  of  special  counsel  has  From  taxes,  fines,  &e.,  Jcc.,  915,433  CI 

been  confined  to  their  actual  and  neces-  

eary  expenses.     Many  oftliem  havere-  $1,036,940  50 

eeatedly   been  obliged  to   leave   their  Amongst  other  items  of  ex- 

omes  and  attend  court  after  court,  for  peuditure  were  the  fol- 

weeks,  during  which  their  business  has  lowing  } 

suffered,  and  they  have  been  materially  Expenses  of  city  watch,        $^,592  29 

injured.     Upon  these  the  discharge  of  Public  schools,                           25,995  CO 

their  duty  has  been  most  oppressive.  An  Police  office,                              12,928  9l2 

indemnity  for  the  loss  of  their  time  is  Lamps,                                       49,381  11 

not  expected,  but  something  towards  Almshouse,  Bridewell  and 

compensation  for  the  extraordinary  sac-  Penitentiary,                        125,021  tSG 

rifices  which  they  will  in  future  be  com-  The  sundry  other  expendi- 

pelled  to  make  in  the  shape,  either  of  a  tures,                                    733^500  03 

specific  daily  allowance,  or  of  such  sum  

as  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  shall  ,  $1,033,419  70 

deem  reasonable,  seems  demanded  by  Total  assessment  of  real  estates  in  the 

chylous  considerations  of  justice.    The  year  1829,                        $76,834,880  00 

Imblic  would  not  probably  sustain  any  Do.   'Personal,*              35,691,136  00 

OSS  by  such  a  provision,  as  it  wUl  save  ___. 

the  otnerwise  inevitable  expense  of  des-  Total  assessments,  yaliw  112,526,016  00 

patching  officers  for  such  witnesses,  and  

of  delaying  courts  and  juries  to  procure  Amount  of  city  tax,           507^07  24 

their  attendance.  The  personal  property  of  this  city,  as 

JOHK  O.  SPENCER.  returned  by  tlie  assessors  for  the  last 

Jarvart  26, 1830.  eight  years,  has  been  as  follows : 
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Bieal  estate  during  Pacific  ocean,  Dart  of  which,  also  extend* 

Personal.             the  same  period,  ing  to  the  Pacific,  was  granted  in  1628, 

In  1822  $17,958,570    1822  $53,000,OQO  by  the  Plymouth  Company  to  Sir  Henry 

1^3    33,246,941     1823    50,000,000  Roswell  and  his  associates,  called  the 

1824  35,550,906    1824     52,000,000  MassachusetU  Bay  Company. 

1825  42,734,151    1825     58,000,000  '  The  first  charter  of  Massachusetts 

1826  42,534,931     1826     64,000,000  granted  by  king  Charles  I.  appears  to 
l^^    39,594,156    1827     72,000,000  have  been  vacated  by  quo  warranto ;  a 

1828  36,879,653    1828     77,000,000  second  charter  was  granted  by  William 

1829  35,964,136    1829     76,000,000  and  Mary,  in  1691,  in  which  the  territo- 
The  amount  of  stocks,  in  banks,  insur-  rial  limits  of  the  province,  although  dif- 

iDce  companies,  &c.  was,  in  addition,  ferently  bounded,  are  also  made  to  ex- 

^i)44,235.  tend  westwardly  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

MnRTALiTY    IK    New   Tork.  —  The  *  The  Province  of  New  York  was  grant- 

noDiber  of  deaths  in  the  cityof  New  ed  in  16()*3  by  Charles  TI.  to  the  Duke  of 

Tork  in  1829,  was 5,094;  in  1828, 5.181;  York    and    Albany,   (aflerwards    king 

in  1827,  5,181 ;  in  1826,  4,923.  James  11.)  who  subsequently  granted  to 

Of  the  persons  deceased  in  1829, 1 ,333  Berkeley  and  Carteret  the  province  of 

were  men,  1011  women,  1 ,584  bovs,  and  New   Jersey.      The  remainder  of  the 

1166  girls;    total,  moles.  2917,  females  country  comprehended  in  the  grant  of 

2177— excess  of  males  740.     Number  of  kiner  Charles  II.  constituted  the  province 

deaths  in  January,  421 ;  February,  410;  ©f  New  York,  which  always  claimed  to 

March,  420;    April,  356;    May,  38:);  extend  her  limits,  both  as  to  right  of 

June,  337;   July,  471;   August,  597  j  property  and  jurisdiction,  as  far  north  as 

September,  523 ;  October,  434 ;  Novem-  the  bounds  of  Canada. 

ber,361 ;  December,  381.    The  smallest  i  Of  the  territory  which  by  the  treaty 

nomber  of  deaths  was  in  June,  and  the  of  peace  of  1783,  was  ceded  bv  GreiUL 

greatest  in  August.  Britain  to  the  United  States  in  their  col- 

Dnring  the  session  of  the  legislature  lective  capacity,  each  of  the  individual 

ibr  1830,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  States  claimed  such  portions  as  were 

purpose  of  enabling  the  Holland  Com-  comprehended    within    their    original 

pany  to  purchase  in  certain  lands  in  the  grants  or  charters, 

townof  Sheldon,  in  the  county  of  Gene-  'Massachusetts    consequently    laid 

see,  upon  sales  under  certain  mor^ages,  claim  to  a  strip  of  land  extending  to  the 

which  were  assiraed  to  them  by  Phelps  westerly  bounds  of  the  United  States, 

and  Chipman.    The  bill  was  introduced  thus  dividing  the  state  of  New  York  in- 

into  the  legislature  on  the  memorial  of  to  two  parts. 

the  Agent   General  of  the  Company,  <  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  bv 

sanctioned  by  the  wishes  of  the  settlers  two  acts  passed  13th  November,  1784, 

resident  upon  the  land  in  question  ;  and  ^j^j  ]7th  March,  1785,  authorized  a  ces- 

in  order  to  secure  to  them  [the  settlers]  gjQ^^  by  their  delegates  in  congress,  to 

a  nerfect  title,  inasmuch  as  manv  of  the  the  United  States,  of  such  part  of  the 

title  deeds,  derived    from   Phelps  and  territory  between  the  Hudson  and  Mis- 

Chipman,  bad  been  lost  or  destroyed, so  giggippi  rivers  as  the  delegates  might 

that  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  title  thinx  proper,  under  which  authority,  a 

lo  any  authentic  source.  (leed  of  cession  was  executed  bv  tlys  del- 

The  introduction  ofthis  having  excited  egates  on  the  18lh  April,  1785. 

attention,  rumors  were  circulated  in  the  By  this  deed,  all  the  lands  which  she 

western  part  of  the  state  (where  exten-  claimed,  west  of  the  meridian  which  now 

•ive  tracts  are  held  under  the  title  of  thip  constitutes  the  west  bounds  ofthis  state, 

company)  that  the  title  of  the  company  were  ceded  to  the  United  States, 

had  escheated  to  the  stote.    Efforts  were  jj^^  ^j^j^^  of  Massschusette  to  all  the 

made  by  some  speculators  to  excite  a  remaining  territory  west  of  the  Hudson, 

prejudice  against  the  nghU  of  the  com-  ^^^^  ^^^^     adjusted  and  settled,  by  a 

pany,  which  caused  the  publication  of  ^on^ention,  concluded  at  Ilartiurd,  Dec. 

Its  chain  of  Utle.     As  this  document  is  ^g    17^-    by  which  tlie  presumptive 

interesting  and  contains  an  account  of  . 'j^^  ^j.^;.,  ^(^^  ^ight  of  obtaining  it  of 

the  evidence-upon  which  the  title  of  this  ^^  ^^^^^  Indians,)  was  confirmed  to 

large  tract  of  country  depends,  we  meerl  j^^^.  ^^  ^jj  the  territory  of  this  state,  west 

It  at  length.                                ,  a*    ,u  of  a  meridian  line  running  through  Sen* 

'  King  James  1.  in  1620  granted  to  the  ^^^  j^^j^^  ^  gtrip  of  one  mile  in  width, 

Plymouth  Company,  a  tract  of  country  ij^unjing  on  the  Niagara  riyer,  and  r^n. 

eafied  New  Eneland;  running  through  ^ing  iU  whole  length, 

the  coDtineiit,  from  tb«  Atlanuc  to  the  *                   ^ 
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'By  a  concumnt  rMolntMNii  of  thft  wUok, onbehtlfof MaaHUihiiseliB,Chej 

leglfllature  of  MtMachuMtU,  pasaed  in  ooTenantod  apon  the  terms  and  oqimIi- 

the  house  of  representativea,  on  the  Sth,  tiona  therein  specified,  to  txnvej  to  him 

and  in  the  senate  on  the  8th   March,  or  to  his  assigns  all  the  estate  and  inter- 

1791,  and  duly  approved  by  the  nfovem-  est  of  that  commonwealth,  in  the  lands 

or,  a  committee  ot  each  branch  was  ap-  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  resolntiaa- 

pointed  with  power  to  negotiate  a  sale*  The  referredsixtieth  part  was  afterwards 

to  Samuel  Ogden,  of  all  the  lands  ceded  eonveyed  to  Robert  Morris,  by  the  stats 

to  that  state,  oy  the  state  of  New  York,  of  Massachusetts. 

excepting  such  parts  thereof  as  had  been  *  The  lands  of  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
previously  granted  to  the  United  Slates,  pany ,  are  embraced  in  font  deeds  of 
and  such  parts  thereof  as  then  belonged  conveyance,  executed  to  Robert  Moms, 
to  Nathaniel  Gorham  and  Oliver  Phelps,  by  the  above  named  conmiittee,  all  dated 
their  heirs  or  assigns,  by  virtue  of  any  11th  May,  1791,  each  received  the  con- 
grant  or  confirmation  of  the  common-  tract  with  Samuel  Ogden,  as  contained 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  receiving  in  the  instrument  of  the  12th  Blarch, 
one  equal  undivided  sixteenth  part  of  1791,  together  with  his  release  of  the 
the  unexcepted  lands.  The  committee  covenants  contained  in  that  introment, 
was  composed  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Na-  and  his  agreement  that  the  lands  there- 
thaniel  Wells, David  Cobb,  William  £us-  in  described  shoold  be  conveyed  to  Rob- 
tis  and  Thomas  Davis,  who,  in  pursu-  ert  Morris,  each  reserving  one  undivided 
ance  of  tlie  powers  thus  delegated  to  sixtieth  part  of  the  premwes  therein  de- 
them,  concluded,  and  on  the  hiih  March,  scribed,  and  severally  conveying  each  a 
1791 ,  entered  into,  and  executed  a  writ-  distinct  tractof  land  supposed  tocootuB 
ten  contract  of  sale,  in  the  form  of  an  bOO,000  acres.' 
indenture,    witli     Samuel    Ogden,   by 
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Sept.  1820.    The  controversy  which  Mf  Wall  declined  the  appoiataeat 

has  so  long  existed  between  New  York  and  Peter  D.  Vroom  was  chosen  in  hit 

and  this  state  respecting  boundaries  now  place. 

began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect.  Some  The  lej^islature  of  the  state  aAer  a 

beds  of  oysters  had  been  planted  by  the  session  of  a  few  days  only,  adjourned  to 

New  Jersey  oyster  company  near  Am-  me^t  again  on  the  5th  of  January, 

boy  on  the  disputed  territory  and  this  At  this  session  of  the  legislature  all 

month  the  oystermen  from  State n  Isl-  minors  were  exempted  flrom  militia  duty, 

and  commenced  fishing  there.     Remon-  In  the  house  of  assembly,  on  the  7tii 

strances  were  made  against  these  alleg-  Nov.  Mr  Uornblower,  of  Essex,  ofieted 

ed  trespasses,  which  oeing  dlregarded  the  following  preamble  and  resolution. 

resort  was  had  to  military  force,  and  the  '  Whereas  the  interest  and  prosperity 

fishermen  were  for  a  time  driven  off.  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  in  common 

They  however  returned  and  finally  car-  with  the  other  states  of  the  union,  tssen- 

ried  off  the  whole  bed  valued  at  ^[$25,-  tially  depend  upon  a  proper  proieetian 

000.     Billsof  indictment  were  preferred  and  encouragement  of  domestic  iiav- 

against  some  of  them  at  the  next  term  of  cfacturss  and  home  iNDCs-ntv  :    And 

the  Middlesex  Court  of  New  Jersey  but  -whereas,  the  tariff  lately  established  by 

no  trial  took  place  as  the  persons  indict-  congress, is  calculated  to  afford  such  pro- 

ed  were  not  placed  within  the  jurisdio-  tecUon  and  encouragement,  to  inspire  a 

tion  of  New  Jersey.  spirit  of  national  enterprise  and  indos- 

The  Legislature  met  on  the  27th  Oct.  try,  and  to  promote  the  wealth  and  inter- 

at  Trenton,  A  lezander  Wurts,  was  elect-  nal  resources  of  our  country,  which  can 

edspeakerof  the  Assembly,  and  Edward  never  be  realised  while  dependent  on 

Condict,  Vice-President  of  Council.  foreign  manuafactures  : — Therefore, 

James  D.  Wescott  was  appointed  Sec-  ^  Hesolvedj  bv  the  amncil  and  gaurtt 

retary  of  Council,  and  Borden  M.  Voor-  oisembly  of  ike  MUe  of  AVw    Jenuf, 

hoes,  Clerk  to  the  House.  That  the  senators  and  representatives  of 

In  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  this  state,  in  the  congress  of  the  United 

on  the  30th  Garret  D.  Wall,  £8q^(Jack-  States,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  request* 

son)  was  appointed  Governor  39,  vice  ed,  by  their  votes  and  influence  in  tbst 

Isaac  H.  Williamson,  £sq.  (Anti-Jac^-  body,  to  oppose  a  re^al.  or  any  snch 

^^)  15,  moqification  or  alteration  of  the  exifltin|[ 


I 
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tariffy  as  may  k«en  or  impair  the  en-  the  eaatem  sCates,  instead  of  being  a  lose 
eouragement  and  protection  now  afibrd-  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  sitaated, 
ed  to  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  are  actually  yielding  a  revenue.  The 
of  our  country.'  new  prison  at  Weathersfield,  Connecti- 

Mr  Hornblower  called  them  up  on  the  cut,  afforded  a  profit  last  year,  afler  pay- 
9th.  Mr  Earle  moved  the  postponement  ing  all  expenses,  of  $3000.  The  old 
of  them  to  the  next  session.  one  was  an  expense  to  the  .  State  of 

1830.    The  Legislature  re-assembled    $8000  per  annum.* 
on  the  5th  of  January .  Internal  Improvement  is  next  ad' 

The  Message  of  the  Governor  was  verted  to.  '  New  Jersey  as  a  state,  has 
presented  on  the  7th.  The  first  subject  not  yet  commenced  her  operations.  The 
noticed,  aAeran  illusion  to  the  happiness  Morris  Canal  is  the  only  prominent 
and  proeperity  of  the  State,  and  the  re-  work  that  has  been  undertaken  even  by 
public,  is  Education.    *  Feeling  the  im-    individuals. 

portanoe  of  extending  instruction  to  all  *  The  expediency  of  constructing  a  ca- 
claases  of  citizens,  former  Legislatures  nal  through  the  state  to  unite  the  waters 
carefully  husbanded  the  resources  of  the  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Raritan,  will 
State,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fund  again  come  under  your  consideration, 
which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  that  in-  Whether  this  is  the  propitious  time  to 
teresting  object.  This  fund  was  increas-  commence  tlie  work,  is  the  grave  inqui- 
ed  by  the  constant  addition  of  its  interest,  ry  which  will  be  submitted  to  your  re- 
and  occasional  appropriations,  until  the    flection. 

last  session  of  the  Legislature,  when  it        '  The  propriety   of  a  Railway  from 
amounted  to  about  $^(2^,000.      It  was    some  point  on  the  Delaware  near  Phila- 
considered  at  that  time  advisable  to  com-    delphia,  to  a  point  pn  the  Raritan,  near 
mence  a  system  of  common  school  in-    Amboy,  will  also  claim  your  attention, 
atruction  throughout  the  State.     The        ^  At  the  last  session  a  law  was  passed 
flum  of  $20,000  was  ordered  to  be  appro-    authorizing  the  appointment  of  commis- 
priated  annually  for  that  purpose  ;  and    sioners  to  treat  with  the  state  of  Penn- 
to  be  distributed  among  the  several  town-    sylvania  in   regard  to  the  use  of  the 
ships  in  proportion  to  the  State  tax  paid    waters  oftfie  Delaware  river.     A  similar 
by  them  respectively — on  condition  that    law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
at    their  annual   town-meetings,  they    that  state  ;  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
ahould  resolve  to  raise  money  in  aid  of    pointed  by  each.     The  result  of  their 
such  appropriation.    The  operation  of    deliberations  has  been  the  formation  of  a 
the  law,  owing  to  difference  of  opinion  '  compact  for  the  use  of  the  waters  above 
as  to  its  construction,  &c.  has  been  lim-    tide,  and  a  recommendation  authorizing 
ited  and  imperfect,  and  its  modification    the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
and  simplification  are  recommended.'        the  Delaware  river  below  the  falls  of 
The  evils  belonging  to  Penitentiaries    Trenton,  in  such  manner  as  to  interpose 
on  the  old  plan  are  noticed,  and  the  fol-    no  obstructions  to  the  natural  navigation 
lowing  statements  made.  or  the  passage  of  fish.     Application  has 

'  New  Jersey  has  paid  as  much  for  the  been  made,  in  compliance  with  the 
support  of  her  Penitentiary  as  any  other  wishes  of  the  legislature,  for  the  aid  of 
State  of  the  same  population.  The  ex-  the  general  government  in  making  a 
pense  for  the  last  thirty  years,  inclusive  survey  of  the  contemplated  route  of  the 
ofUie  cost  of  buildings,  may  be  estimated  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal.  The 
at  a  sum  little  less  than  $1G(5,000.  In  engagements  of  the  general  department 
this  sum  are  included  officers'  fees,  and  were  such  as  to  render  it  impracticable 
the  costs  of  prosecution  and  transporta-  at  that  time  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
tion.  The  annual  cost  has  sometimes  resolution,  but  the  application  would  be 
cwnstituted  a  third,  and  frequently  a  kept  in  view  and  claim  its  attention  as 
fourth  part,  of  all  the  tax  raised  for  the  soon  as  circumstances  permit.  For  many 
support  of  the  Government.  And  al-  years  past  difficulties  have  existed  be- 
though  the  expense  for  the  last  few  years  tween  the  states  of  New  York  and  New 
has  not  been  so  great  as  formerly,  it  has  Jersey,  in  relation  to  tlie  eastern  boun- 
averaged  at  least  $5000  per  annum.  It  dary  of  the  state.  Various  efforts  have 
is  supposed  that  the  loss  for  the  last  been  made  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
year,  will  be  still  further  diminished,  but  to  effect  ari  amicable  adjustment  on  sucn 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  State  will  be  terms  as  it  was  conceived,  would  be  safe, 
sensibly  relieved  under  the  present  sys-  honorable  and  advantageous  to  both  par- 
tem, ties.  These  efforts  have  failed  of  suc- 
Mt  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  pris-  cess,  the  alternative  was  presented,  of 
ons  lately  constmeted  in  New  York  and    tamely  submitting  to  the  pretensions  of 
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the  state  of  New  York,  and  ackaowledgw  The  followinj^  are  the  principal  features 

ing  her  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction,  up  of  the  bills. 

to  high  water  mark  on  our  own  shores,  Delaware  and  Raritan  Cahal 

or  bringing  the  matters  in  controversy  Sec.  1.  Subscription  books  for  stock  to 

before  the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  the  be  opened  within  six  months, 

country.     The  path  of  honor  and  duty  2.    Capital,  $1,000,000  in   shares  of 

was  plain;    and    the    Legislature,    in  flOO.    When  5,000  shares  are  taken  the 

March,  1828,  passed  an  act  requiring  the  act  to  take  effect. 

Attorne)?  General  to  institute  proceed-  7.  Directors  empowered  to  fill  vacan- 

ings  against  the  state  of  New  York  in  cies,  appoint  all  officers  and  engineers, 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  regulate  toll,  receipts  and  expenses,  &c. 

A  suit  has  accordingly  been  commenced  11.  Company  may  construct  a  canal 

on  the  Equity  side  ot  the  court,  and  able  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Raritan,  and 

counsel  have  been  retained  to  aid  the  improve  their  navigation  when  necessa- 

proper  law  officer  of  the  state.  rv.     Canal  to  be  at  least  50  feet  wide  at 

<  It  is  a  proof  of  the  g^reat  wisdom  of  ^he  water  line,  and  the  water  at  least  5 
our  forefathers,  that  a  tribunal  has  been  ^'^^^  ^^^P '  to  be  suppUed  from  the  Del- 
provided,  in  which  the  conflicting  claims  aware  by  a  feeder,  to  be  constructed  so 
of  the  different  members  of  the  confed-  f^  to  form  a  navigable  canal  30  feet  wide 
cracy,  may  be  amicably  adjusted  ;  and  *nd  4  deep. 

it  is  a  matter  of  just  pride,  that  the  rep-  IS-  Empowers  the  company  to  make  all 

utation  of  that  august  tribunal  for  wis-  necessary  locks,  &c  to  survey  grounds, 

dom,  integrity   and    independence,  is  <^<1  use  such  as  are  necessary,  making 

such  as  to  guaranty  to  states  as  well  as  compensation. 

individuals,  a  liberal  and  fearless  admin-  13:  If  damages  are  disputed,  to  be  val- 

istration  of  justice.     In  such  a  court  our  ued  under  the  cognizance  oi  a  justice  of 

rights  will  be  respected,  and  there  is  the  Supreme  Court, 

every  reason  to  anticipate  a  favorable  14.   If  unsatisfactory,  appeal  to  the 

issue.  Circuit  Court. 

*  The  great  number  of  applications  that  l^-.  Similar  provision  with  respect  to 

are  mode  every  year  to  the  Legislature  entering  upon  or  injuring  land, 

for  the  procurement  of  laws  dissolving  16.   Briages  to  be  placed  over  canal 

the  marriage  contract  has  become  the  where  roads  intersect  it. 

subject    of   unfavorable    remark    both  17.    Toll  shall  not  be  higher  than  4 

abroad  and  at  home ;  —  and  I  beg  leave  cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  property  ^  nor 

to  recommend  it  to  your  serious  reflec-  than  5  cents  per  mile  for  each  passen- 

tion.  ger,  nor  more  than  half  that  rate  on  the 

*The  mode  of  proceeding  in  these  seeder.  If  the  Company  shall  not  corn- 
cases  is  not  favorable  to  the  investigation  fr\^  ^?®  canal  and  feederwithin  the  time 
of  truth  -,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  |,»m»ted ,  or  if  after  compleUon  they  aban- 
in  some  instances  parties  connive  with  "^'^  *^»  ?^  ^"^  ^^^  ^®®P  ^^  »«*  "P**^  ">*■  ^«« 
each  other  and  make  false  acknowledg-  successive  years,  their  charter  to  be  an- 
ments  and  declarations  for  the  purpose  of  ^^1?^,  and  the  lands  to  revert  in  their 
furnishing  evidence  to  effect  their  im-  fngmal  owners ;  orovided  if  New  Jersey 
nrooer  designs  ^*^^  possession  of  it,  the  title  to  rest  m 

i  A            ♦^  '                                   u-  ^e  state. 
Among  the  consequences  resulting  19.  R^ute  may  be  altered  if  obstruc- 
from  the  controversy  respecUng  boun-  tions  require.    No  canal  to  be  construct- 
daries  with  New  York,  was  an  act  which  ed  within  five  miles  of  any  point  of  it 
passed  the  house  of  representatives  of  without  consent  of  the  Company. 
New  Jersey  authorizing  any  person  or  gO.    To  be  a  public  highway  on  pay- 
persons  to  fire  upon,  wound  and  kill,  the  ^^^^  ^f  ^j^^  established  tolls.  ^ 
citizens  of  another  state  bein^  five  or  23.  Legislature  to  have  the  privilege 
more  m  number,  who  shall  be  discovered  ^f  ^^^^-^  ^^^              ^^      J^  ^^^ 
catching  oysters  withm  the  disputed  ^f'^^^^k,  and  in  that  case  have  the  ap- 
territory  provided  the  trespassers  shol  pointment  of  two  directors,  or  if  it  takes 
refuse  to  yield  themselves  to  the  civil  J  ^,^^1,^,  share,  to  appoint  one ;  and  if 

"""'l^rL^'  \Z  *''^'^"  ^""^  ^®  ''^^"^^  *'°""  tlie  State  take  iny  pofUon,  not  less  than 

mitted  by  them.  ^^^  ^1^,^^,^^  jj^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  j,^  ^^^^ 

Acts  were  also  passed  incorporating  without  its  consent, 

the  *  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Com-  24.  Act  to  be  void  if  works  not  com- 

panv,'  and  *  the  Camden  and  Amboy  menced  within  2  years,  and  completed 

Rail  Road  and  Transportation  Company. '  in  8. 
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%.  At  the  expiration  of  30  yeara  from  within  three  miles  of  this  road,  then  the 

completion,  state  may  caase  an  appraise-  payments  of  sect.  23  not  to  be  required. 

Itaent  to  be  made  of  canal  and  append-  25.  26.  This  is  a  public  act,  du:. 

ages,  the  ralue  not  to  exceed  the  first  27     Company  shall  not  engage  in 

cost,  thereupon  the  state  shall  hare  the  banking?  operations, 

privilege  for  ten  years  of  taking  canal  2d.  Rail  road  to  be  a  public  highway, 

upon   payment  of  the  amount  to  the  subject  to  tolls. 

Ciompany.  An  act  was  also  passed  abolishing 

26.  Treasurer  to  make  quarterly  re-  imprisonment  for  debt,  when  the  per- 

tnrns  of  the  amount  of  articles  transport-  son  arrested  shall  give  to  the  sheriff  an 

ed,  and  pay  the  state  8  cents  for  each  inventory  under  oath  of  all  his  real  and 

passenger,  and  8  cents  for  each  ton  of  personal  estate,  and  security  to  appear 

merchandise,  excepting  coal,  wood,  or  at  the  next  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to 

other  low  priced  articles,  for  which  two  take  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  laws, 

cents  per  ton  shall  be  paid.  1830.  The  Legislature  closed  the  Ses- 

27   This  act  to  be  deemed  public.  sion  on  Tuesday,  2d  March.    Among 

Camdeit  and  Ambot  Rail  Road.  the  acts  passed,  is  a  supplement  to  the 

Sec.  1.    Subscriptions  to   be  opened  militia  law^  reducing  the  trainings  to 

within  six  months.  one  in  each  year,  and  the  fine  to  two 

2.  Capital  $1 ,000,000 ;  shares  of  ^100.  dollars  for  non-attendance  ;  the  compact 

When  5000  are  taken  the  act  to  go  into  between  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 

€iR9Ct.  New  Jersey,  relative  to  the  mutual  use 

11.  Directors  authorised  to  survey  of  the  waters  of  the  Delatoart  for  the 
«nd  construct  a  rail  road  or  roads  from  canals  and  other  purposes ;  and  the  bill 
the  Delaware  at  some  point  between  to  prevent  horse-racing.  This  bill  in  its 
Cooper's  and  Newton  creeks,  in  Glou-  modified  form  authorises  two  race- 
cester  county,  N.  J.  to  the  Raritan  Bay,  courses  under  particular  regulations,  one 
with  as  many  sets  oftracks  as  are  necessa-  in  Monmouth  County,  and  the  other  in 
ly .  Road  not  to  exceed  100  feet  in  width.  Hoboken,  at  two  seasons  of  the  year. 

12.  A  lateral  road  may  be  constructed  July.  The  Morris  Canal,  whioh 
to  Bordentown.  was  this  year   nearly    finished,    com- 

13.  14.  15.  Compensation  to  be  made  mences  near  Eoston  on  the  Delaware, 
ibr  damages,  i^.  Bridges  to  be  made.  and   passing  the    flourishing    town  of 

16.  Toll  not  ^o  be  more  than  8  cents  Newark,  terminates  at  Jersey  city,  op- 

per  ton  per  mile  for  merchandise,  nor  10  posite  New  York.     Its  whole  length  is 

eenta   for  passengers.      If  rail  road  is  100  miles  and  64  chains,  and  the  naviga- 

aikandoned  for  three  successive  years,  ble  feeder  from  the  Hopatconff  lake,  is 

charter  to  be  annulled  and  land  to  revert,  60  chains.     It  will  have  several  inclined 

unless  the  state  take  possession  of  it.  planes  and  23  locks — the  chief  of  which 

20.  Qame  privilege  to  the  estate  as  in  are  finished      The  entire  amount  ez- 

fect.  23  of  the  canal  act.  pended  on  this  work  is  f777,9SS  71 ; 

21 '  Rail  road  to  be  commenced  with-  there  are  demands  against  the  company 

in  two  and  finished  in  nine  years.  for  the  sum  of  ^%38,050  50,  on  account 

22.  Same  provimon  as  sect.  25  of  ca-  of  loans,  notes  in  circulation,  &c.,  and 
nalbiU. 


the  resources  make   an    aggregate  of 
572,032  90,  bein^  chiefly  shares  of  iU 


23.  Treasurer  to  make  quarterly  re- 
turn of  number  of  passengers  and  tons  own  stock  and  Bills  payable  by  stock- 
tnuiBported,  and  pay  to  the  state  10  cents  holders,  received  for  instalments  and  for 
fer  each  passenger,  and  15  cents  for  shares  of  stock  not  paid.  It  is  ealcu- 
eech  ton.  lated  as  being  capable  of  transporting 

25.    If  the  state  authorise  any  other  300,000  tons  a  year,  and  expected  to  be 

rail  road  for  the  transportation  of  pas-  much  used  for  the  supply  of^  coal.  Very 

■en^rs  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  many  of  the'  culverts,  a(|ueducts,  &c., 

which  shall  commence  and  terminate  are  completed,  and  131  bridges  built. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

October,  1829.  George  Wolf  was  elec*  Ji'ovember  3.    An  extra  session  of  the 

ted  Governor  of  the  State  for  3  years,  legislature  commenced  this  day  at  Har- 

Tlie  retarns  were  for  ri^urg.    The  next  day,  Gov.  Schulze 

€leorge  Wolf,  (Administration)  76,673.  delivered  his  message. 

Jomtpik  Ritaer,  (oppoeitton)       50^151.  It  is  pnncipally  occupied  with  the  pe- 

H 
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•  coniarj  ooncenu  of  the  State ,  and  state-  that  Cooits  ol  Justice  be  inYeited  litli 

mente  of  the  progreei  made  in  certain  juriiidiction  in  euch  cases.  Analtentum 

public  works  undertaken  by  the  author-  of  the  law  regulating  the  rigkUcflui' 

tty  of  the  L^flrislature.    oy  an  act  of  UtrdandtauuUfiatMoncommen^m 

Dec.   18,  1828,  the  Governor  was  an-  as  to  compel  the  tehant  to  deliver  op  pQ»> 

thorised  to  effect   a  loan  of  $800,000,  session  at  the  end  of  the  term;  indtk 

which  was  immediately  obtained.    By  establishment  of  a  system  of  jreeseftsalt 

another  act  in  the  April  following,  an  ad*  is  also  recommended, 

ditional  loan  of  1^,200,000  was  author-  JSIovember  10.    AquBDUcr  at  Pim- 

ised,  and  a  commissioner  uf  loans  ap-  bdrgu. — The  Gazette  says,  ^  with  maeh 

pointed.      The    commissioner  has  ob-  pleasure  we  announce,  that  the  aqu6> 

tained  but  $779,123  of  this  amount  in  duct  over  the  Alleghany  is  nowcop 

the  form  of  a  permanent  loan,  the  re-  pleted.    It  is  an  honor  to  the  Ubexa% 

mainder  having  been  made  up  by  tem-  of  the  state,  an  ornament  U>  the  dtjt 

Krary  loans  procured  by  the  Governor,  and  a  credit  to  the  enterpriie  and  tute 

>sides  these,  the  Governor,  at  the  re-  of  the  architect  and  builder.   Oor  citi- 

quest  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  has  sens  and  various  military  compuuMi 

obtained    another    temporary    loan    of  yesterday  celebrated  the  introduction  of 

^106,000.     The  occasion  of  this  loan  water  and  the  first  passage  of  botUovtf 

was  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  op*  it ' 

erations  on  the  canal  and  rail  road,  and  January ,  1890.    The  message  of  Got. 

of  securing  the  works  against  the  appre-  Wolf  was  transmitted  to  the  new  Legit* 

headed  injuries  of  the   winter.      The  lature  on  the  14th  of  this  month. 

Governor  recommends  that  provision  be  Its  principal  subjects  are  the  ezpendr 

made  for  the  payment  of  all  these  tem-  itures  and  debts  of  the  state,  on  account 

porary  loans.  of  internal  improvements,  and  the  oieui 

The  money  obtained  under  the  act  of  proper  to  be  adopted  for  meeting  tbeoi, 

April,  1829,  would,  says  the  message,  and  for  providing  a  fund  for  the  poipoia 

have  been  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  de-  of  education.     The  Gk>vernor  expreaj* 

mands  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  if  his  confidence  in  the  utility  of  the  voni 

the  vouchers  and  consequent  drallts  on  in  which  the  state  is  engaged,  aod  layi 

the  Treasury  of  some  of  the  acting  Com-  before  the  Legislature  a  view  of  the  ae* 

mission^rs  in  June  last,  and  not  greatly  tual  state  of  present  indebtedoeas  of  the 

ezceeoed  what  was  usual  or  expected.  Commonwealth      It  appears  that  the 

The  Governor  does  not  undertake  to  en-  whole  amount  of  loans  contracted  vn 

ter  into  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  aecoad 

loan  authorised  in  April,  but  expresses  April,  1821,  authorising  a  loss  of  ^r 

his  confidence  that  the  funds  necessary  000,000,  down  to  and  including  theptf- 

to  complete  all  the  rail  roads  and  canals  tial  temporary  loan  of  $40,000,  under  the 

now  under  contract,  can  be  had  on  the  act  of  17th  November,  1629,  coDstitote 

most  favorable  terms,  if  the  legislature  an  aggregate  of  $8,286,000;  anditip- 

will  call  the  resources  of  the  Common-  pears  that  the  further  sum  of  $4^  vat 

wealth  into  the  Treasury  in  such  a  man-  borrowed  from  the  Harrisbuigh  bantt 

ner  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  lender  under  the  last  mentioned  act;  ^^ 

that  his  interest  will  be  regularly  and  sum  of  $10,000  from  the  bank  of  tfee 

punctually  paid.  Northern  Liberties,  under  the  actof  7tt 

The  message  recommends  the  ap-  December  last,  which  increases  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  commissioners  gregate  of  debt  before  mentioned,  to  the 
to  superintend  the  tumpilM  roads  and  Hum  of  $b,300,000. 
bridges  in  which  the  state  holds  stock.  By  the  report  of  the  canal  coinini^ 
The  companies  who  have  undertaken  sioners  recently  communicated  to  tht 
these  enterprises  have,  in  many  in-  Legislature,  it  appears  that  the  debtiae- 
stances,  found  them  unprofitable,  and  tuiuly  due  upon  the  respective  diviooo* 
having  involved  themselves  in  debt,  the  of  the  canal  according  to  the  repoitt  <■ 
tolls,  mstead  of  being  applied  to  repairs  the  acting  commissioners  and  *^'^^ 
and  improvements,  have  gone  to  the  tendent8,amounttothesamof$l|3^j|^ 
payment  of  debts.  67;  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  wont 

Applications  for  divorces  to  the  Legis-  of  every  description,  yet  to  be  ^'^^J^J 

lature  of  Pennsylvania  are  becommg  upon  the  several  divisions,  as  ^^j^^ 

more  numerous  everv  year.    M  he  mes-  by  the  principal  engineers,  is  Irr^' 

sage  observes  that  tney  have  probably  742  89,  making  an  aggregate  of  ^"^ 

been  acted  upon  in  some  iiLBtances  with-  millions   four    hundrad   and  fiftp^** 

out  sufficient  evidence;  and  recommends  thousand  five  hundred  and  thiitjtbiM 
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dollart  and  nz  cents,  to  1>e  provided  for  interest  of  five  per  cent ;  the  interest,  as 

by  the  present  legislature,  bj  way  of  it  becomes  due  from  time  to  time,  to  be 

loan  or  otiierwise.  likewise  invested,  and  the  principal  so 

The  governor  believes  that  the  Com-  invested,    together    with    the    interest 

monwealth  will  incur  little  difficulty  in  thereon  accruing,  shall  be  taken  and  held 

procuring  loans  for  present  emergencies  by  the  Commonwealth,  as  and  for  a  fund 

and  future  operations  in  completmg  the  for  a  general  system  of  education,  and 

works  in  progress,  and  urges  upon  the  for  no  other  purpose  whatever, 

legislature  the  necessity  of  immediate  SuUement  of  dAts  due  on  Utans  by  Ae 
action  upon  the  subject.  Commonwealth  of  P«m$t^vama,  the 

He  also  suggests  the  propriety  of  pro-        1st  January,  1890. 
Tiding  a  fund  of  a  permanent  nature,  in  Loans.  Jlmavni. 
addition  to  that  already  existing,  for  the        Stock    loan, 
payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  loans  per  act  of  2d 
of  eight  million  three  hundred  thousand  April,  1821,  re- 
dollars,  and  upon  the  several  sums  to  be  imbursable  let 
borrowed  hereafter;  and  as  a  means  for  Jane,  1H41,    $930,000  00 
raising  a  fund  for  that  object,  proposes        Stock    loan, 
either  that  the  dividends  hereafter  to  be  per  act  of  30th 
declared  on  the  stock  held  by  the  state,  March,     1824, 
in  the  several  banks  in  which  it  is  a  $380,000  there-                   ' 
stockholder,  and  in  case  that  should  not  of  reimbursable 
be  deemed  sufficient,  that  so  much  of  1st  May,  1834, 
the  capital  stock  itself  owned  by  the  and  the  residue 
Commonwealth,  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  Istof  Janu- 
makn  up  the  deficiency,  be  set  apart  as  ary,  1839,        600,000  00 
an  additional  fund  for  that  object ;  or  that         Stock    loan, 
a  tax  upon  the  income  of  individuals,  per  act  of  11th 
other  than  that  derived  from  real  estate,  April,  1825,  re- 
be  assessed  and  levied  throughout  the  imbursable    1st 
Commonwealth,  under  such  regulations  Jan.  1840,         150,000  00 

as  the  legislature  may  think  proper  to  1,080,000  00 

prescribe.  Bank  of  Mont- 

Among  the  modes  for  raising  a  reve-  gomery    coun- 

nue,  to  which   the  exigencies  of  the  ty,  per   act  of 

state,  in  the  opinion  or  the  governor,  1st  April,  1826, 

will  justify  the  legislature  to  resort,  he  at  an  interest  of 

vecommends  a  tax  upon  Bonds,  Mortga-  4  3-4  pr  cent,re- 

MS,  Judgments,  and  other  evidences  of  imbursable    1st 

debt,  certificates  of  stock  and  money  it-  May,  1835,        60,000  00 
•elf,  the  possessors  of  which  have  here-      Farmer's  bank 

tofore  been  exempt  from  taxation,  as  far  of  Lancaster,  pr 

as  that  species  of  property  is  concerned,  'act  of  1st  April, 

If  the  lecislature  shall  deem  it  inexpe-  1826,at  an  inter- 

dient  to  Taj'  a  tax  upon  these,  he  propo-  est  of  4  1-2  per 

aes  articles  of  luxury  of  every  descrip-  cent,reimbur8a- 

tion,  and  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  ble  1st  May  ,1837, 25,000  00 
as  proper  subjects  for  a  light  excise'.        Easton  bank, 

The  governor  earnestly  presses  the  ne-  per  act   of  1st 

eassity  of  providing  a  permanent  fimd  April,  1826,  at 

for  the  jntrposes  of  educatunif  and  propo-  an  interest  of  5 

aes  for  this  object  that  the  commission-  per  cent,  reim-^ 

an  of  the  several  counties  be  authorised  bursable  1st  of 

to  assess  a  certain  per  centum  of  small  May,  1837,  re- 

anount.  upon  the  property,  real  and  serving  the  right 

personal,  trades  and  occupations,  &c,  of  of  the  common-  . 
the  citizens,  to  be  collected  by  the  same    wealth  to  reim- 

cfficer  to  whom  the  collection  of  the  burse  the  same 
eonnty  tax  is  entrusted,  to  be  paid  over    atanytimewith- 
by  tiie  several  county  treasurers  to  the    in  that  period,     85,000  00 
oommissioners  of  the  internal  improve-    Harrisburgbank 
ment  fund,  and  by  them  invested  in  the    per  Actoflst  A- 
londs  of  the  Commoawealth,  bearing  an    pril,  1826,  at  an 
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intarett  of  5  per 
cent,  reimbursa- 
ble in  May, 1837, 
reservinff  the 
right  of  me  com* 
mon  wealth  to  re- 
imburse the  same 
at  anytime  with- 
in that  period,      50,000 


00 


160^  00 


300,000  00 


Canal  loan,  per 
act  of  lit  April, 

1826,  reimbars- 
able  let  Decem- 
ber, 1846, 

Canal  loan,  per 
act  of  9th  April, 

1827,  reimburs- 
able 1st  Decem- 
ber, 1850,         1^000  000  OO 

Canal  loan, 
per  act  of  24th 
March,  1828,  re- 
imbursable Ist 
Dec.  1853,         2,000,000  00 

Canal  loan,  per 
act  of  18th  De- 
cember, 1828,  le- 
imborsable  Ist 
January,     1854,800,000  00 

Canal  loan,'per 
act  of  29d  April, 
1829,  reimbursa- 
ble 1st  Decem- 
ber, 1854,    ^    2,200,000  00 

6,300,000  00 

Canal  loan,  per  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  canal 
commissioners  of  2d  Octo- 
ber, 1829, 
Temporary  loan,  per  act  of 

17th  Nov,  1829, 


106,000  00 
40,000  00 


Diiti^  on  dealers  in  foreign 
merchandixe, 

State  mane, 

Collateral  inheritances. 

Pamphlet  laws. 

Militia  and  exempt  fines. 

Tin  pedlars'  licenses. 

Escheats, 

Commissioners  of  the  inter- 
nal improvement  fund, 

Loans, 

Old  debts  and  miscellane- 
ous. 


62,607  92 

691  X 

10,742  ISli 
55  46 

3,000  71 

210  00 

74  21 

200,000  00 

2,811,238  38 

9,738  38 


$3,610,338  Q^ 
'Balance  in  the  treasury  1st 

December,  1828,  189^15  46^ 

$3,800,153  49 

PATMEKTS 

Internal  improvements,    $3,049,^893  01 

Expenses  of  government,      218,393  85 

Militia  expenses. 

Pensions  and  gratuites, 

Education, 

Interest  on  loans. 

Internal  improvement  fund,  ]68.7^7  18 

Pennsylvania  claimants,  1^8  92 

State  maps,  542  27 

Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,    6,000  QD 

Penitentiary  near  Pittsburg,      5,466  9^ 

Conveying  convicts. 

Conveying  fugitives, 

House  of  refuge, 

Miscellaneous, 


17.738 
27j^<0 
16.702  48 
91.725  00 


Balance  in  the  treasarj 
1st  December,  1829, 


411  27 

257  58 

2,500  60 

17,555  16 

$3,624,777  51 


175,375  98 


$8,^486,000  00 

FIITAHCBS  OF   PEVKSYLVANIA. 

Sammary  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
payments  at  the  treasury  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  theyear  commencing  ist 
December,  1828,  and  ending  30th  No- 
vember, 1829. 

RECEIPTS. 

Lands  and  land  office  fees,    $97,290  79 
Auction  commissions,  19,000  00 

Auction  duties,  140,518  75 

Dividends  on  bank  stock,      121,289  00 
Dividends  on  bridge  and 

turnpike  stock, 
Tax  on  bank  dividends, 
Tax  on  c^oes, 
Fees    secreta^  of  state's 

office,  "^ 
Tavern  licenseSi 


19,640  00 

53,184  07 

9,245  33 

1,779  23 
50,031  67 


$3,800,153  49 
State  Expekses. — The  Register  cf 
Pennsylvania  has  a  table  of  the  expenses 
of  the  government  of  the  state,  from 
1791  to  1829.  In  1791  they  amounted 
to  $69,000;  in  1792,  to  $80,000 ;  and  in 
1793,  to  $110,000  :  they  averaged  from 
that  year  to  1818,  about  $150^000  year- 
ly, in  1819,  the  amount  was  $194,000, 
but  fell  considerably  below  that  sum  in 
the  subsequent  years,  until  1827,  wboi 
they  rose  to  $202,000  The  last  year's 
expenses  were  $218,000. 

The  expenses  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment for  tlie  first  year  were  $5847, 
m  1794  they  were  $11,000,.  at  which 
average  they  continued  until  1814,  when 
the  sum  is  nearly  $13,000,  at  wliich  it 
continued  for  several  years,  when  it  feO 
to  about  $11,000.  The  Executive  ex- 
penses of  1829  were  $10,520.  The  iten» 
of  expenditure  are,  the  salaries  of  the 
Governors,  Secreta^  of  State,  Depaljy 
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Secretary.  ClerkiLUi^  contingent  ex- 
penses. From  1793  to  1890  the  Govern- 
ors received  the  handsome  allowance  of 
$S333  ^,  which,  we  imagine,  was  in 
most  cases  equal  in  value  to  the  salary 
of  the  President  -of  the  United  States. 
The  Governor  now  receives  $3000. 

Banks  — The  Auditor  General's  re- 
port to  the  legislature  contains  the  state- 
ments of  the  afi&irs  of  thirty  two  Banks 
within  the  Commonwealth. 
Capital  Stock  paid  in  of 

thirty  two  banks,         $12,815,581  86 
Notes  in  cironlation,  7,870,613  80 

One  to  other  Banks,  2,343;223  54 

Doe  to  individual  deposit- 
ors, 7,344,752  96 
Contingent  fund,  1,170,068  &2 
Dividends  unpaid,  274,066  91 
Dae  to  the  Commonwealth,  ]86;208  27 
BUls  discounted,  18,454,213  50 
Specie,  3,013,383  84 
Notes  of  other  Banks,  1,926,257  00 
Real  estate.  Bridge,  dkc.  1 ,490,936  26 
JLoans  to  Commonwealth,  1,344,027  66 
Bonds,  mortgages,  ground 

rents,  &c,  963,375  85 

Due  by  other  Banks,  .  '  2,697,370  03 
Dnfts,bills  of  ezchange,&c,  1.301,215  58 
United  States  Stocks,  35,689  06 

Sundry  securities  and  per- 
aonal  accounts,  76JS45  56 

Ihtkrhai.  iHPRovXMKiTT.-The  Schuyl- 
kill  canal  is  108  miles  in  extent  It  cost 
aboat  two  millions  of  dollars.  •  In  1828, 
the  revenue  derived  from  tolls  on  it 
•mounted  to  64,000  dollars.  In  1829,  it 
amounted  to  upwards  of  120,000.  Much 
of  the  produce  passes  through  the  Penn- 
•vlvama  and  Union  canus  into  the 
Dchu^lkill  canal,  and  thence  to  Phila- 
ikdplua.  The  Lehigh  canal  is  about  35 
miles  long.  Of  the  rennsylvania  canal, 
312  miles  are  completed,  and  23  miles 
more  nearly  finished.  The  Union  canal 
ie  80  miles  m  length.  Between  two  and 
three  hondred  mues  of  the  Pennsylvania 
eaaal  remain  to  be  completed.  A  rail 
road  of  78  miles  is  also  in  a  ooutse  of 
preparation. 

Statement  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Sehaylkill 

navigation  company. 

DR. 

Amount  of  ea^tal  stocky    1,083,806  00 

Do    loans,  1^005,803  60 

Do  of  rants  since  1st 

January,  1889,  7^414  96 

Do  of  toUs  do  109,984  33 

•      Do  of  real  esUt^  do  8,234  15 

Do  of  individuals,  678  93 

Do  of  reserved  dividend 

fimd,  55430  00 

B*  $9,361,063  99 


CR. 

Amount  of  general  charg- 
es, being  the  cost  of  the 
improvements, 

Do,  current  expenses  anjl 
repairs,  since  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1829, 

Do,  of  interest  aeconnt 
since  1st  January  last, 

Do,  of  damage  account,  do 

Do,  of  individual  account, 

Cash  balance, 


2,236,937  25 


41,785  06 

39,979  24 

5473  46 

611  04 

36,567  94 


$2,361,053  99 

The  amount  of  tolls  received  in  the 

year  1825,  was  $15,775  74 

1826,  43,108  87 

1827,  58,149  74 

1828,  87,171  56 

1829,  120,039  11 

The  increase  in  the  coal  trade  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  being 
'equal  to  nesx 70per  centadvance  on  that 
of  the  year  1828.  The  whole  quantity 
brought  down  in  1829  was  79,973  tons. 
The  amount  of  tolls  received  in 

1829  from  coal,  was  $77,032 

And  from    merchandise,  &c, 

other  than  coal,  43,007 

Making  the  total  amount  of  tolls 
in  1&9,  $120,039 

The  amount  of  tolls  in  1868 
having  been  87,171 

There  is  shown  to  be  an  in- 
crease of  $32^868 


Equal  to  about  38  per  cent. 
Of  the  tolls  in  1829  there  arose  from  the 
ascending  navigation,  $27,853 

Leaving  for  the  descending  trade,  92,1 86 

$120,039 

Of  the  tonnage  conveyed  on  the  canal  in 

1829,  there  was  of  tne  ascending  trade. 

tons  21^0 
And  of  the  descending  trade,      112,704 

Making  the  whole  tonnage  in 

1829,  tons  lS4,m 

Against  that  of  1828,  which  was  M)6,463 

Risk  of  PROFxarT.  —  Prior  to  the ' 
completion  of  the  Schuylkill  navij[atioD. 
this  part  of  the  country  was  considerad 
a '  barren  and  mountamous  waste/  not 
worthy  the  atiention  of  eapttaliste,  al- 
though it  was  known  that  its  bowels  waa 
well  stored  with  anthracite  ooal.-*8ince 
the  completion  of  the  above  improve- 
ment, the  attention  of  capitalists  has  been 
drawn  towards  it,  and  property  has  risen 
in  value,  within  the  last  five  or  six  yaaia, 
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«t  a  rate  almMt  unparalleled  in  thui 
ooontry. 

Fiye  yean  afo,  the  *  Peacock'  tract  of 
coal  land,  belonging  to  the  New  York 
and  Schuylkill  coal  company,  waa  par- 
ohaaed  by  them  for  the  lum  of  9,000  dol- 
lars. At  the  latter  part  of  1829,  it  was 
•old  and  bought  in  by  the  original  aeller 
Ibr  the  sum  of  42,000  dollars. 

A  tract  of  120  acres,  on  the  Broad 
mountain,  was  disposed  of  for  the  sum  of 
12,000  dollars,  which  was  bought  in  the 
spring  of  1829  for  1,400  dollars. 

One  fourth  of  another  tract  of  450  acres 
•n  the  Broad  mountain,  has  been  dispos- 
ed of  for  9,000  dollars,  at  which  rate  the 
whole  tract  would  be  worth  36,000  dol- 
lars. This  tract  was  purchased  about 
nx  years  ago  for  190. 

A  tract  on  the  west  branch  sold  for 
6,000  dollars,  which  was  purchased  in 
the  spring  for  700  dollars. 

Another  tract  sold  lor  16,000  dollars, 
which  was  purchased  for  1,000  dollars. 

Masofactorks  or  ibor  in  aku  about 
PiTTSBUBG.  —  There  are  consumed  an- 
nually,  in  the  different  foundries,  rolling 
niilla,  and  steam  en^pne  factories,  in  and 
about  Pittsburg,  six  thousand  tons  of 
kloomSf  and  jive  thousand  tons  of  pig 
mctaZ.  These  articles  are  brought  prin- 
cipally down  the  Monongahela  and  Al- 
leffhany  rivers. 

There  are  nine  foundries,  which  use 
about  3,500  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  em- 
ploy about  225  hands. 

The  rolling  mills  are  eight  in  number, 
and  are  now  chiefly  employed  in  rolling 
Juniata  blooms,  of  which  they  use 
about  6,000  tons,  They  also  consume 
about  1,500  tons  of  pig  metal^and  em- 
ploy about  320  hands. 

There  are  nine  nail  factories,  which 
manufacture  daily  about  18  tons  of  nails, 
and  employ  about  150  hands. 

There  are  also  seven  steam  engine 
factories,  in. which  are  employed  about 
SIO  hands.  As  yet  but  three  steam  en- 
gines have  been  sent  east  of  the  moun- 
lainsy  four  or  five  to  the  northern  lakes, 
and  one  to  Mexico.  Within  two  or 
three  years  past,  the  casting  of  sugar 
kettles,  sugar  mills,  and  small  steam  en* 

?ines,  to  drive  them,  for  the  planters  of 
jouisiana,  has  become  a  yery  important 
^anch  of  manufacturing  business,  and 
if  increasing. 

In  addition  to  the  metal  and  blooms 
above  mentioned,  a  large  quantity  of  bar 
iron  is  brought  to  Pittsburg  from  Juniata. 
Philadklphia.  —  The  debt  of  this 
eity  is  estimated  at  $1 ,937,400  —  the 
sinking  fund  amounts  to  367,028  —  real 
debt  1, 870,371  89    A  great  part  of  this 


has  been  incurred  in  the  works  to  bu^ 
ply  the  city  with  good  and  wholesome 
water  ;  and  the  present  supply  is  wcNrtli 
more  than  all  the  debt  I  he  interest 
payable  in  1830  will  be  104,776  dollan. 
The  taxes  in  1829,  amounted  to  $208,- 
500.  The  real  estate  in  the  city  was  aa* 
sessed  at  24^^02,786  dollars,  in  1829, 
■bowing  an  increase  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lions over  the  assessment  of  1826.  Square 
yards  of  pavement  laid  in  1829,  70,603, 
costing  about  85,000  dollars. 

Wateb  Wobxs. — ^The  whole  amount 
of  payments  for  water  in  1829,  was  $81,- 
180  06. 

The  whole  extent  of  iron  pipe  laid 
during  the  year,  including  the  main,  was 
16,848  feet. 

The  extent  of  iron  pipes  of  different 
dimensions  in  the  cit]r,is  nearly  36  miles, 
which  added  to  the  pipes  laid  in  the  dis- 
tricu,  makes  nearly  55  miles  of  iron 
pipes  supplied  fronv.Fair  Mount  Works. 

The  whole  amount  raised  by  loan  on 
account  of  the  water  works,  last  year, 
was  $55,000. 

The  whole  receipts,  independent  €)f 
the  loan,  were  $57,783  7^,  whereof 
3,027  51  were  for  old  iron  castings  and 
other  articles  which  were  sold,  and  54,- 
756  17  for  water  rents,  for  permits,  for 
ferules,  repaving,  &c. 

Of  the  sum  received,  14,000  dollars 
were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Sinkiqg 
Fund;  and  12,706  28  to  the  credit  of  the 
tax  fund  for  the  year. 

The  duplicates  of  water  rents  for  1830 
amount  to  $56,693  29,  viz.  I'ity,  37,- 
881  50.  Northern  Liberties  lO^tcS  75. 
Spring  Garden,  3,440  04.  Southwark, 
5,019  00. 

The  increase  of  water  rents  in  1830 
over  1829.  is,  for  Spring  Garden  930  00, 
Southwark  725  75,  Northern 


1,926  26,  City  2,090  00. 

The  extent  of  iron  pipes  laid  in  the 
Northern  Liberties  last  year,  was  9,798 
feet  3  inches.  Whole  extent  of  pipes  in 
that  district  48416  feet  3  inches.  Whols 
number  of  fire  plugs  94,  of  which  iZ 
were  erected  last  year. 

In  the  district  of  Sprinff  Garden,  6,961 
feet  of  iron  pipe  w«re  laid  during  the 
year,  which  added  to  I5;i9e  feet  laid  im 
previous  years,  make  22^279.  Whols 
number  of  firs  |»lugB  35,  of  which  11 
were  erected  durmg  the  year. 

The  number  of  feet  of  iron  pipe  laid  In 
Southwark,  m  1896,  27,  and  86,  was 
26,233.  Add  fi>r  1829, 6,051  feet.  To- 
tal 32,284  feet.  Whole  number  of  fiia 
plu^  is  69,  of  which  11  ware  ereetod 
during  the  year. 
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The  whole  ezpennee  of  the  Water  The  cost  of  raisii^  the  water  at  Fair 

Works  for  1830,  are  estimated 'at  27,900  Mount  last  year  including  wages,  fuel, 

dollars,  whereof  $5,660  will  be  for  new  lights,  tallow,  &c,  was  $l,o28  7^,  or  four 

iron  pipes,  and  7J160  for  removing  32,-  dollars  and  ten  cents  per  day. 
000  yards  of  eaitli  at  Fair  Mount. 


1 

EXPENDITURES. 

1 

By  the  Couiity  Commissiovbrs  for  the  Prisons  of  the  City  and  County  ofj 

Ph 

iLADXLPHiA,  from  1819  to  1829  inclusiYe,  as  charffed  on  the  Books  of  the 

Office. 

Criminal 

Price  of  pur- 
chase and  re- 

Debtor's 

Apartment  of 

Apartment 

House  of 

House  of 

Date. 

Walnut  street 

pairs  of  Arch 

in  Arch  si. 

Correction  in 

Correction  in 

Prison 

St.  Prison. 

Prison. 

Prune  street 

Arch  street. 

1819 

8,234  46 

1,892  11 

12,693  60 

1820 

7,110  75 

1,853  43 

12,430/64 

1821 

4,030  00 

16,666  66 

1,442  59 

12,531  05 

18^ 

3,050  40 

16,666  66 

8,211  91 

* 

12,234  99 

1823 

4,118  13 

16,666  66 

4,126  69 

13,213  63 

1824 

4,065  83 

1,436  12 

1,551  68 

12,751  81 

1825 

6,046  80 

140  23 

1,146  57 

12,717  01 

1826 

4,046  80 

1,120  31 

1,255  96 

ll,i)55  21 

1827 

5,095  17 

390  20 

1,106  11 

13,278  71 

182H 

56  80 

754  31 

1,431  61 

13,221  69 

18S9 

256  22 

937  75 

1,541  76 

12,246  16 

$46,111  36 

$54,708  90 

$25,542  44 

$37,655  29 

$103,619  21 

Jan.  23, 18:)0.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  both  bouses  of  the 
legislature  and  directed  to  be  sent  to  the 
govecnors  of  the  several  states  and  to  the 
senators  and  representatiyes  of  the  state 
in  congress. 

iUsaved,  That  the  tariff  of  1828  ac- 
cordn  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  that  it  main- 
tains the  true  principles  of  protection  to 


the  industry  of  the  country  against  for- 
eign policy  and  legislation. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  directing 
the  appointment  of  3  persons  to  prepare 
a  revised  statutory  code  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, somewhat  similar  to  the  revision  in 
the  statute  laws  of  New  York.  The  re- 
vised code  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  future 
legislature. 
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In  18S9  a  law  was  passed  establishing 
a  system  of  common  schools  in  this 
state  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the  court 
of  appeal  in  each  county  to  cause  the 
county  to  be  divided  into  convenient 
■choof  districts.  By  this  act  returns  are 
to  be  made  to  the  legislature  of  those  in 
each  district  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
SI  yean.  On  the  2d  Monday  of  October 
in  each  jear  the  electors  in  each  dis- 
trict having  a  right  to  vote  for  members 
ol  Assembly  are  to  assemble  to  deter- 
mine by  a  majority  of  votes,  what  sum  is 
to  be  raised  within  the  district  for  tlie 
free  sohool,  and  this  sum  is  to  be  collect- 
ed by  a  clerk  and  commissioners  elected 
at  the  same  meeting  and  together  with 
its  proportion  ol  the  income  of  the  state 
school  fond  is  to  be  applied  to  the  main- 


tenance of  a  free  school  within  that  dis- 
trict. An  account  of  this  fund  will  be 
found  iA  the  Register  for  1827-8-9.  At 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  which 
met  January,  1830  it  was  provided,  that 
a  majority  of  all  the  school  votes  in  the 
district  should  be  necessary  to  authorize 
the  cumputsory  levy  of  a  tax  and  that  no 
tax  should  exceed  $300  per  annum .  The 
inspectors  of  elections  were  also  directed 
to  make  returns  of  the  votes  f^iven  a\ 
the  general  elections  for  or  against  the 
holoing  of  a  convention  to  amend  the 
constitution.  The  Newcastle  turnpike 
company  heretofore  incorporated  was 
also  autnorixed  to  make  rail  roads  from 
Clark's  comer  in  Newcastle  county  in 
the  direction  of  Frenchtown  until  it 
should  reach  the  Mafyland  line.    The 
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iollowinff  Resolutions  were  adopted  Jaa-  tores  and  also  before  the  two  lioi 

nary  30Ui.                                                 '  Congress. 

Re»olvedj  By  the  senate  and  house  of  Jtma.  1830.    Agbichltitral  School. 

representatives  of  the  state  of  Delaware  The  Education  Society  of  the  Epieoopal 

in  general  Assembly  met,  that  the  tariff  Church  in  Philadelphia,  have  puichased 

of  1828  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  the  Farm  of  Mr  Hemphill,  ^bout  two 

constitution  of  the  United  States  and  is  miles  from  Wilmington,   where    they 

a  protection  to  home  industry  from  the  mean  to    establish    a   se{f  suppmtm^ 

oyerwhelming  influence  of  foreign  ri-  tekod.    The  pupils  will  ie  excIusiTe^ 

Talry.  youths  who  are  designed  ibr  the  mua^ 

Resolved^  that  the  foregoing  resolution  try ;  the  farm,  of  nearly  100  acres,  is  t» 

be  communicated  to  the  governors  of  the  be  cultivated  by  the  students,  who  wi& 

several  states  and  to  the  senators  and  be  employed  in  agiicultural  or  other  la* 

representatives  of  Delaware  in  Congress,  bor  at  least  four  hours  in  the  day. 
to  be  laid  before  the  respective  legisla- 

MARYLAND. 

Elsctiohb,  OctobeTf  }8S9. 

The  members  whose  names  are  in  Italics  are  in  fiivor  of  the  admiaistratiQn  of 
Gen.  Jackson. 

Boijamin  C.  flbtsard.    EUtu  Brown.    Peter  Little.    John  Barney. 
Gity  of  Baltimore,     4300  4011  3347  2851 

County  of      do,        2006  2132  1396  860 

6306                    6144  4745                 3711 

'    Charge  E.  MUckeU,  James  S.  MltcheU. 

Harford                               1006  1039 

Cecil                                   1124  719 

Kent                                     401  493 

2531  2251 

JsiAsi  C.  Weems.  Benedict  J.  Sooimee. 

Annapolis  city  139  164 

Anne  Arundel  928  1040 

Prince  George  669  743 

1267  2111 

Without  opposition  Montgomery  and  part  of  Frederiek  reelected  Geoige  C. 
Washington. 

Somerset  and  Worcester  reelected  E,  K»  ITsfssn.  Calvert,  Charles  and  8t  Maiy^i 
reelected  Clement  Dorsey. 

Riekard  Sntnetr,  John  L.  Kerr. 

Queen  Ann                       603  402 

Talbot                                512  d07 

CaroUne                              662  600 

1683  1609 

M.  C.  Sprigg,  Price. 

Waslilngton  15Sfr  1513 

Part  of  IVederiek  1821  1381 

Alleghany  833  400 

4181  3994 

Dee.  28.  The  legislature  met  this  day  ment  ibr  a  deputation  from  the  Corps  sf 

aA  Annapolis.  Engineers,  to  survey  a  route  for  a  latcial 

The  Message  of  the  Governor  (Daniel  Canaly  to  connect  the  Chesapeake  and 

Martin)  mentions,  Ohio  canal  with  the  Cheeapeake  Bay  it 

An  application  to  the  federal  gorem-  Annapo]is,aod  to  ascertain  whelher  sneb 
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literal  canal  can  be  constractad  withoat  with  rabmitted,  and  affordi  a  gratifying 

injury  to  the  said  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  view  of  the  concerns,  managements  and 

canal,  and  for  other  surveySi  lias  not  ^et  fntore  prospects  of  toe  institution.' 

been  attended  to,  owin^  to  the  exUting  gome  retrenchment  in  the  manajre- 

ensagements  of  tlie  engineers.  ment  of  the  afiairs  of  the  state  is  recom- 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  last  mended, 

session  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  m.       i.^     «•        />  ^t.     r      •  i  ^ 

Zhmi^^atthe  Institution  in  Pa.  which  .iT*!f/VK       "  ""^f  ♦^k*  Legislature  is 

enacts  Uiat  there  shall  ^e  *  one  deaf  and  f^J^f  ^^   ^'^  *^"*  °*^  ^«  *'''?»  belonging 

dumb  person  selected  from  each  ci»unty,  ^  ^^^  "*'**^,i°^  ^^  following  observa- 

and  frim  the  city  of  BalUmbre  ;  and  In  J»°"*=  ^«  *^^«^  respecting  the  militia 

eaoe  of  reports  not  being   made   from  *        -  ...  . 

some  of  the  counties,  additional  seloc-  *  '  **«  MUUia  System  of  the  state  has 

tions  shall  be  made  from  the  counties  become   generally  inoperative,  as    the 

reporting  the    highest  numbers,   until  public  sense,  and   public  conveni^bce 

twenty  have  been  selected  :  *there  is  yet  ^^^  ^o  decide  affainst  it.— Militia  mns- 

remajning  the  number  of  five  to  fill  the  ^  a^  directed  by  law,  have  had  little 

list.     The  amount  expended  for  this  ob-  eff*^ct  to  make  soldiers,  or  to  instruct 

ject  within  the  year,  is  for  education  the  citizens  in  military  knowledge.   The 

$615  G5  ;  for  expenses  of  conveying  pu-  ^^y^  allotted  to  them  are  rather  injurious 

pils  to  the  institution  |{66.  ^  ^*^**  ^i™«»  ^«  l**>or  and  the  morals  of 

In  conclusionofsome  general  remarks  the  community.  Such  is  our  situation 
on  the  subject  of  Internal  Imvrovement,  '^^  relaUon  to  all  foreign  powers,  and 
the  Governor  congratulates  the  general  ""^h  has  been  the  precautionary  wisdom 
assembly  and  their  fellow  citizens,  upon  2^  **>«  Federal  Government,  in  erectin|f 
the  <^mpletionof  a  navigable  intercourse  fortifications  and  defences  on  our  man- 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  ^^^^  frontier,  that  there  is  little  danger 
by  the  cross-cut  canal.  *  This  stupen-  ^f  sudden  invasion.  The  law  now  in 
dons  work  evinces  in  the  strongest  light,  existence,  imposing  penalties  for  neglect 
the  science  by  which  it  has  been  direct-  o*"  military  duUes,  and  upon  those  who 
cd,  and  tiie  energy  and  perseverance  "«  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  per- 
with  which  it  has  been  executed ;  and  it  Arming  such  duties,  having  become  in- 
now  bids  fair  to  realize  every  con ven-  operative,  it  is  with  great  respect  sub- 
ience,  profit  and  natural  utility  that  have  mitted,  whether  they  ought  not  to  be 
been  anticipated.'  repealed,   with  such  a  subsUtuUon  of 

On  puUU  education  we  quote  these  volunteer  corps,  and  such  a  general  or- 

pnraifraphs.    *  When  we  consider  that  ganization  ol  the  miliUa  as  would  annn- 

m  Maryland  every  citizen  of  competent  «"y  g^ve  a  view  of  the  effective  force  of 

aee  and  residence,  is  endowed,  as  he  the  sUite,  without  the  imposition  of  un- 

should  be,  with  the  elecUve  franchise,  necessary  and  useless  taxation  upon  the 

it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  imperative  time  and  industry  ol  the  people, 

duty  of  the  Legislature,  to  place  the  •  There  appears  to  be  a  deficiency  in 

means  of  education  within  the  conven-  the  State    treasury,  and  the  Governor 

lent  attainment  of  all.  earnestly   calls   on  the   Legislature  to 

'  If  there  be  danger  in  popular  elec-  provide  for  the  financial  prosperity  and 

tions,  as  has  been  conceived  by  some,  credit  of  the  State. 

the  sure  correction  is  to  be  found  in  On  the  4th  of  January  the  Legislature 

mora)  instruction.'  made  choice  of  Thomas  King  Carroll,  as 

*The  piogressive  improvements  made  Gatemur  of  the  State  for  Uie  ensuing 
in  the  State  Penitintiary  are  grood  evi-  y^ar.     Ninetytliree  votes  were  taken,^ 
dence  of  great  attention  in  the  man-  which  Thomas  King  Carroll,  received 
agementofan  institution  which  is  regu-  50^  and  Daniel  Martin  43. 
larly  gaining  upon  public  approbaUon.-  ^^,^^  1830.-A  select  committee 
Nothing  at  present,  seems  to  be  more  ^^y^^  ^^^^^  of  delegates,  to  which  was 
wanting  than  a  proper  classificaUon  of  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ain  commuiicAtions  from 
criminals  in  the  disposiUon  of  them  at  ^^^  executives  of  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
mght.     Unul  very  recenUy    the  sUte  ^        j     ^^^  Mississippi,  made   a  re- 
pen  itenUary  has  been  a  considerable  cost  l^\^^  g^  in.t.'^Yhe  committee 
to  the  public  treasury;  but  the  expecta-  ^.^^  ^^  ^,      following  conclusions, 
Uon  held  out   that  When  completed  it  ^  expressed  in  the  resolutions  offered : 
would  annually  produce  revenue,  is  like-  _  '^             .....                 '      j« 
ly  to  be  realized.     The  annual  report  re-  ,  To  agree  with  Louisiana  in  extending 
quired  by  law  from  the  directors  is  here-  ^«  presidenUal  term  to  six  yeare,  and 
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raider  tbe  miident  mnd  tIm  preaident  ria^  that  paaaad  was  the  Tenerabla 

ineligible  atterwarda.  Charlea  CairoU.    Hie  can,  drawn  hj 

To  agree  with  Miaaouri  and  Georgia  one  hone,  trmveiaed  the  13  milea  in  one 

to  provide  for  an  uniform  mode  of  elect-  hour  and  fbor  minutea. 

ing  the  preaident  and  vice  preaident,  by  The  coat  of  the  first  t3  milea  waa 

the  people,  without  the  intervention  of  ^5,000  per  mile,  but  the  next  12  ia  ea- 

electors,  provided  the  aovereignty  of  the  timated  at  $18,000  per  mile, 

atates  be  not  invaded,  and   that  their  June  10.    The  Rev.  Wm  M-.  Stone, 

present  power,  as  preacribed  by  the  con-  waa  unanimoualv  elected  by  the  Protea- 

atitution,  remains  unchanged.    A  deaire  tant  Episcopal  Uonvention  at  Baltimore, 

ia  also  expressed  that  the  constitution  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland, 

ahould  be  so  amended  as  to  prevent  the  The  Maryland  Penitentiary  made  a 

choice  of  a  president  or  vice  president  profit  of  about  16,500  dollars,  in  1829, 

firom  ever  devolving  on,  congress.  after  pacing  ail  expenses,  and  also  $2,> 

To  disagree  wilh  Georgia  in  her  res-  897  for  mterest  on  certain  loans  made  by 

olutions  that  congress  possesses  no  con-  the  state.    The  average  number  of  thie 

stitutional  power  to  aid  the  colonization  prisoners  was  340. 

society.  Baltimore. — The  entire  receipts  at 

To  disagree  with  Mississippi,  declar-  the  city   treasuryfor   the   year  1829, 

ing  that  the  tariff  of  1828  is  uticonstitu-  amounted    to    $329,337  90 — including 

tionalf  and  oppiessive;  but  that  a  consti-  93,000  dollars  borrowed,  and  about  42,- 

tutional  opposition  by  those   who  feel  000  on  account  of  damages  for  opening 

themselves  aggrieved,  meets  entire  ap-  Lombard  and  Pine  streets — and  varioiis 

probation.  disbursements  for  paving,  Ajc.  refunded 

Maijf  1830.    A  portion  of  the^Balti-  ^  the  ownets  of  the  property  benefitted, 

more  Rail  Road,  for  several  miles,  was  wc.     What  may  be  called  the  regular 

completed,  and  opened  for  various  sue-  revenue,  from  taxea,  licenses,  rents,  du- 

cessful  experiments.    Among  these,  is  ties,  &c    amounted  to  leas  than  ^OOf 

the  facility  of  using  railways  of  a  curva-  000. 

ture  not  less  than  400  feet  radius,  which  The  disbursements  were  less  than  the 

late  trials  have  fullv  established.  receipts  in  the  sum  of  nearly  10,000  del- 

*■  The  first  division  of  the  rail  road,  lars,  m  the  treasury.    The  following  axe 

now  ready  for  use,  is  somewhat  more  some  rf  the  chief  items .  expenses  of 

than  thirteen  miles  in  length,  from  the  citv's  poor  17,500 — city  court  about  12^ 

aooth  side  of  Pratt  Street,  m  this  city,  at  000,  nearly  5000  on  account  of  former 

the  first  depot  for  its  use,  to  £llicott*s  yean — other  expenses  of  jurors,  pross- 

Mills.    For  the  fint  half  of  the  distance,  cutions,  courts  and  jail,  about  ]2,000— 

to  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco,  the  road  is  watching  and  lighting  the  city  26,743— 

made  in  many  places  by  embankments,  interest  paid  on  stocks  21 ,956 — salaries 

and  the  rails  are  laid  on  sills  of  wood  about  18.000 — Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 

bedded  in  broken  stone  ;  on  the  residue  road  instalments  75,000 — to  commission- 

of  the  way  to  Ellicott*s  Mills,  the  rails  en  of  finance  for  reduction  oftheatj 

are  laid  on  blocks  of  granite.  debt  16,796— deepening  and  prescrrinf 

*  Near  to  EUicott's  fif  ills  another  inter-  the  harbor  25,257-^fire  companies  4^990 

eating  and  very  satisfactory  experiment  — damagea  for  opening  Lombard  and 

has  been  made,  by  constructing  part  of  other  streets,  Ac,  40,7o2 — diary  of  ths 

a  second  set  of  tracts,  for  a  short  dis-  city  council  4,1G0^rentof  ofl[icefl,eoiiii- 

tance,  of  stone  raila  laid  on  stone  sills,  oil  chambei',  &c,  1000^  extending  Bov^ 

the  iron  strap  on  which  the  wheels  of  ley*s  wharf  4000,  &c,  ike. 

the  cars  are  to  run,  being  fastened  on  Bills  of  Mortality  for  18SIB.    Totalis- 

top  of  the  stone  raila.    That  material  (of  termenta  in  the  year,  1,849 — 986  malea 

the  very  best  quality  for  such  a  purpose)  and  864  females,  of  whom   689  were 

is  abundant  along  the  whole  route  of  colored  persons — 429  free  and  lOOskvea^ 

the  rail  road  through  the  valley  of  the  The  free  colored  persons,  by  the  een- 

Patapsco.    The  cost  of  constructing  the  bus  of  1820,  were  10,294— and  atavea 

stone  railway,  it  is  ascertained,  does  not  4,357. 

exceed  that  of  the  wooden  rails  laid  on  There  died  in  January  154  ;  Feb.  196; 

•tone  sills.    Its  permanency  and  other  March  174;  April  151;  May  98;  Juns 

advantages  must  insure  it  the  preference,  184;  July  194;  Aug.  256;  SepL  161; 

whenever  the  bed  of  the  road  is  suitable,  Oct.  114 ;  Nov.  129;  Dec.  121,  total  1,849. 

and  the  stone  can  be  obtaiped.  4^«« — still  born  106;  under  1  year. 

Some  experiments  were  made  on  the  428;  between  1  &  2, 126 ;  2  dk5, 167 ;  5. 

road  on  the  22d  inst.    In  the  first  car-  fr  16,55;  10  4k  21,  111 ;  21  dkSO,  177; 
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30  & 40, 188 ;  40  & 60, 176;  50  4t  00,      1,000  hhds  and  6,483^bUs.  corn  mUl : 
132;  60A>70,87;70&80,65;80&90.  417hhds.  flaxseed; 

32;  90  &.  100,  6—1  of  102,  and  2  of  103      4,509  bbli.  and  253  half  bble.  beef— 

all  Baltimore  packed,  except  168 


III SPXCTI01V8  at  Baltimore,  for  the  year  -  barrels ; 

1829—  4^53  bbls.  and  142  half  bbls.  pork— 

483,156  bbls.  and  14,920  half  bbls.  2^14  Baltimore  packed,  1,9&  for- 

wheat  flour ;  of  the  barrels  235,791  were  eign ; 

what  is  called  '  Howard  street,'  212,927  5,864  kegs  butter ; 

<  city  mills,'  and  24,438  Susquehannah.  14,590  do  lard  ; 

« Howard  street'  flour  takes  in  all,  or  6,998  hhds.  and  46,682  bbls.  whiskey— 

nearly  all,  brought  to  the  city  in  wag*  about  2,200,000   galls.— of  which 

ons;    except  parcels  (rom   the    *city  5,911  hhds.  and  6^16  bbls.  were 

mills.'  received  from  the  Susquehannah ; 

12,777  bbls.  and  48  half  bbls.    rye  14,979  hhds.  tobacco, 
flour 

VIRGINIA. 

1829.     CoHSTiTUTioN. — The  Consti-  ly  those  in  the  valley,  or  westward,  con- 

tution  of  this  state  was  adopted  about  tain  from  1,500  to  2,000  taxables-- while 

the  same  time  that  the  declaration  of  many  in  the  eastern  part  of  tiie  state, 

independence  was  made  by  the  United  havinff  the  same  power  of  representation, 

States  in  1776,  and  was  framed  rather  have  less  than  400  taxablea— one,  War- 

with  the  view  of  supplying  the  state  wick,  only  126. 

with  a  government^  in  a  time  of  emer*  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 

Stncy,  than  of  giving  it  the  best  possi-  number  of  persons  in  each  county  and 
e  form.  Certain  defects  were  disco v-  corporate  town,  within  the  common- 
ered  in  the  lapee  of  years,  and' although  wealth,  charged  with  state  tax,  for  the 
objections  were  urg[ed  against  any  year  1^^,  on  moveable  property,  fur- 
cbAUge,  the  obvious  inequality  and  in-  nished  by  the  auditor  in  obedience  to  a 
justice  of  some  of  its  provisions  had  ex-  resolution  of  the  convention  :~-Acconiac, 
cited  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  va-  1106;  Albemarle,  1541 ;  Alleghany,  306; 
rious  parts  of  the  state,  which  every  Amelia,  549;  Amherst,  8^;  Augusta, 
succeeding  Le^^islature  found  it  more  1942;  Bath,  441;  Bedford,  1814 ;  Berk- 
difficult  to  resist.  Several  inefiectual  ley,  917;  Botetourt,  1405;  Brooke,  738; 
attempts  were  made  to  authorize  the  peo-  Brunswick,  857;  Buckingham,  1141; 
pie  to  call  a  Convention  to  amend  the  Cabell,  403 ;  Campbell,  llf4 ;  Caroline, 
Censtitution.  The  legislature  which  1027;  Charles  city,  331 ;  Charlotte,  983; 
heki  its  session  in  1828-9.  at  last  adopted  Chesterfield,  1169 ;  Culpepperv  1538  ;— 
anactdated  February  10th,  1829, author-  Cumberland, 724;  Dinwiddie,883;  Eliz- 
ifling  a  Convention  to  assemble  at  Rich-  abeth  city,  277 ;  Essex,  529 ;  Fairfax, 
mond,  on  the  1st  Monday  of  October  904 ;  Fauquier,  1423  ;  Fluvanna,  571 ; 
following,  to  revise  and  amend  the  Con-  Franklin,  1345 ;  Frederick,  1791 ;  Giles, 
stitution.  For  this  purpose  the  state  was  662 ;  Gloucester,  553 ;  Goochland ,  682 ; 
divided  into  24  districts,  each  of  which  Grayson,814 ;  Greenbriar,1076 ;  Greens- 
elected  four  delegates,  who  formed  the  ville,  360;  Halifax,  2031;  Hampshire, 
Convention  at  the  time  designated,  and  1306;  Hanover,  1082;  Hardy, 863;  Har- 
on  motion  of  James  Madison,  James  rison,1849;  Henrico, 589;  Henry,  507; 
Monroe  was  appointed  the  President  of  Isle  of  Wight,  800 ;  James  ciw,  217 ; 
the  convention,  who  was  conducted  to  Jefferson,  o77 ;  Kanawha,  881 ;  iLin|rand 
hie  seat  by  the  venerable  mover  and  Queen,  773;  King  George,  362;  King 
John  Manhall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  William,  591 ;  Lancaster ,364 ;  Lee,751 ; 
States.  One  of  the  chief  defects  in  the  Lewis,  820 ;  Lieffan,388 ;  Loudoun ,1914 ; 
Constitution,  was  the  inequ%lity  of  repre-  Louisa,  1051;  Lunenburg,  783;  Madi- 
•entation  in  the  Legislature,  each  coun-  son,  619 ;  Mason,  797 ;  Matthews,  395 ; 
tj,  whatever  might  be  its  population,  Mecklenburg,  1325;  Middlesex,  251; 
sending  the  same  number  of  delegates.  Monongalia4703 ;  Monroe,l,011 ;  Mont- 
Tbe  inequality  of  the  present  mode  of  gomery,  1364 ;  Morgan,  304 ;  Nanse- 
electing  delegates  to  the  general  assem-  mond,  842;  Nelson,  737 ;  New  Kent, 
bly  may  be  well  estimated  firora  theta-  437;  Nicholas,  412;  Norfolk  county, 
ble  showing  the  taxablea  in  each  conn-  1160;  Northumberland,  497;  Northamjp- 
tj.    Many  of  the  counties,  and  especial-  ton,  456 ;  Nottoway,  588 ;  Ohio,  1263 ; 
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OfUig«,  516;  Patrick,  796;  Pendleton,  the  ease  of  Jnaticee   of  the    Comity 

890 ;    FitteyWania,  1995 ;   Pocahontas,  Courts,  who  may  be  eligible  to  the  Le|^ 

897;    Powhatan,    518;    Preston,  ^644;  islature. 

Prince   Kdward,  920;    Princess  Anne,        The  third  relates  to  the  legislative 

904;  Prince  Georce,  586;  Prince  Wil-  power. — There  is  to  be  a  General  As- 

Uam,  684 ;  Randolph,  657 ;   Richmond  sembly   of  Virginia  divided    into  two 

ooiinty,  330;  Rockbridge,  1397;  Rock-  houses — ^the  Senate  and  the   House  of 

ingham,  190(> ;  Russell,  875  ;  Scott,  784 ;  Delegates.     The  House  of  Delegates  is 

Shenandoah,  2026 ;  Southampton,  11 12 ;  to  be  coaipoaed  of  V\i  members,  annnal« 

Spottsylvania,  722 ;  Stafford,6o2;  Surry,  ly  elected,  of  which  31  shall  be  chosen 

453 ;  Sussex, 793 ;  Taxewell,  6'J2 ;  Tyler,  by  the  twentysix  counties  lying  west  of 

503;  Warwick,  126;  Washington,  1333;  the  Alleghany  Mountains;  2d  by  the 

Westmoreland .468  ;  Wood,7(S;  Wythe,  fourteen  counties  lying  between  the  Al- 

1300;  York,  318;    Williamsburg,  128;  leghany  and  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  42  by  the 

Richmond  city,  1(H23  ;  Norfolk  borough,  twentynine  counties,  lying  east  of  the 

639;  Petersburg, 649 ;  Lynchburg, 351 ;  Blue  Ridge  and  above  tide- water;  and 

Fredericksburg,  245  ;  Winchester,  189 ;  36  by  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 

Staunton,  110.     Total,  95,5f)3.  boroughs,  lying  upon  the   tide- water. 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration,  persons  Then  follows  a  specific  enumeration  of 

of  every  age  and  color,  and  of  both  sex-  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs, 

•I,  are  included.  by  name,  apportioning  the  choice  of  del* 

A  warm,and  animated  contest  ensued, '  egates  among  them.    The  Senate  is  to 

as  to  the  propriety  of  making  any  and  consist  of  32  membeis,  of  whom  thlr- 

what  amendment,  in  this  particular,  and  teen  are  to  be  chosen  by  that  part  of  the 

it  was  not  until  sfler  many  close  divis-  state  lying  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 

ions,  that  the  question  ^as  settled.  nineteen  by  that  part  of  the  state  lying 

On  the  question  whether  the  basis  of  east  of  it.     For  the  purpose  of  electing 

representation  in  the  house  of  delegates,  the   Senate,  the  state   is  divided  into 

should  be  the  number  of  white  inhabit-  thirtytwo  districts.     To   keep  up  tins 

ants,  or  the  Federal  principle,  which  adds  Assembly  by  rotation,  the  districts  are 

to  that  number  3-5  of  the  slaves  within  to  be  equally  divided  into  four  classes, 

the  district,  the  vote  stood  49  to  47.   The  and  numbered  by  lot.    At  the  end  of  cne 

members  of  the  eastern  counties  were  year^afler  the  first  general  election,  the 

resolved  not  to  part  with  the  |>ower  of  eight  members  elected  by  the  first  divi*- 

governing  the  state,  and  those  from  the  ion  shall  be  displaced,  and  the  vacancies 

west,  as  determined  not  to  submit  to  the  thus  occasioned,  supplied  by  a  new  efee- 

existing  inequitable  mode.     The  Con*  tion.    This  rotation  to  be  applied  to  eaek 

▼ention  was  several  times  apparently  on  division  according  to  its  number,  and 

the  point  of  breaking  up  without  finish-  continued  in  due  order  annually.    The 

ing  Its  business.  Legislature  is  to  re-apportion  once  in  ev- 

Finally,  a  compromise  took  place,  the  ery  ten  years  the  representation  in  both 

political  power  however,  being  carefully  houses,  provided  that  the  number  of  Dei* 

secured   to  eastern   Virginia,    and    an  egates  from  the  four  great  districts  above 

amended  Constitution  was  adopted  on  mentioned,  and  the  number  of  Senalon 

'  the  14th  of  January,  1830,  by  a  vote  of  from  the  two  great  districts  respectivdr 

55  ayes  to  40  Nays.  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished.  Af*> 

The  next  day  after  the  Constitution  ter  the  vear  1841,  however,  the  Lesis- 

had  been  enrolled  and  signed,  Mr  John  latore  shall  have  authority  (two-thirds 

Randolph  rose  and  moved  that  the  Con-  of  each  house  concurring)  to  make  saeh 

stitution  be  submitted  to  the  freeholders  a  re-apportionment  as  to  increase  the 

only,  for  ratification  or  rejection.  number  of  Delegates  to  150,  and  the 

This  was  rejected  Ayes  28,  Nays  66.  number  of  Senators  to  36.    Withreapael 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  its  to  the  apportionment  of  the  represents- 

principal  provisions.  tives  in   Congress  among  the  several 

^  By  the  first  article,  the  declaration  of  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  of 

rights,  adopted  b^  the  State  of  Vir|ginia,  the  state,  it  is  directed  that  it  shaU  be 

June  12th,  1776,  is  retained  without  done  by  the  same  rule  as  in  other  states, 
amendment.  The  same  article  directs  that  no  per- 

The  second  article  declares,  that  the  son  shall  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary  Delegates  who  has  not  attained  twenty- 
Departments,  shall  be  kept  distinct,  and  five  years ;  or  a  senator  who  has  not  at^ 
that  no  person  shall  exercise  the  powers  taiued  the  age  of  thirtyfive ;  that  they 
of  more  than  one  at  a  time,  except  in  shall  be  residents  in  the  distncts  fiv 
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wfcieh  Ui0y  ue  eleotad,  aod  fraehold  paapen,  seamen  orsoldienof  the  U.8. 

Totera.    PeraoDs  holding  lucrative  of-  eervice,  and  persons  convicted  of  any 

ficeSy  ministers  of  religion,  and  priests,  infamous  offence,  are  not  entitled  to 

•re  excluded  from  the  legislature.    The  vote.    In  all  elections,  the  votes  are  to 

members  are  to  be  compensated  from  the  be  fiven  openly^  or  viva  voce,  and  not 

tressury,  but  no  law  increasing  the  com-  by  oaliot. 

pensation  is  to  take  effect  till  the  end  of  The  fourth  article  relates  to  the  Ez- 
the  next  annual  session,  and  no  member  ecutive  power,  which  is  vested  in  a 
can,  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  Governor  and  s  Council  of  State  corn- 
elected,  accept  any  lucrative  office  ere-  posed  of  three  persons,  each  eligible  by 
«tad  by  the  legislature  durinff  such  term,  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  General 
or  the  emoluments  of  which  have  been  Assembly.  The  Governor  is  to  be  a  na- 
increased,  except  such  offices  as  may  be  tive  of  the  U.  States,  or  a  citisen  at  the 
filled  by  elections  by  the  people.  The  time  ofadoptingtne  federal  constitution, 
iwq  Houses  are  to  meet  every  year ;  a  30  years  of  aoe,  and  a  citizen  of  the 
majority  of  each  is  to  constitute  a  quo-  Common wealm  lor  five  years  previous 
mm ;  neither  is  to  adjourn  for  more  than  to  his  election.  His  salary,  to  be  fixed 
three  days  without  the  consent  of  the  by  law,  shall  not  be  increased  or  dimin- 
other — nor  to  any  other  place.  There  ished  during  his  term  of  service.  He  is 
•re  several  other  provisions  conferring  to  hold  his  office  for.tliree  years,  and  to 
on  the  two  houses  the  usual  powers  of  be  ineligible  for  the  next  three  He  is  to 
legislative  bodies.  AU  laws  are  to  orig-  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  of 
inate  in  th«s  House  of  Delegates.  The  the  State,  to  convene  the  legislature,  to 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  in  no  case  to  propose  public  measures  by  message, 
be  suspended.  No  bill  of  attainder,  no  ^ant  pardons,  fill  vacancies  pro  tempore 
€x  post  facto  law,  no  law  impairint^  the  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  in 
ebbgation  of  contracts,  taking  private  offices  of  which  the  Legislature  has  a 
property  without  just  compensation,  right  to  appomt,  d^.&c.  The  members 
•bridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  Uie  of  the  Council  of  State  are  to  hold  their 
press,  presciibing  any  religious  test,  offices  for  three  years,  and  one  is  to  b^ 
levying  taixes  for  the  support  of  public  chosen  every  year.  The  Governor  is  to 
worship,  giving  peculiar  privileges  to  consult  them  before  exercising  any  dis- 
aay  religions  denomination,  or  molest-  cretionary  power,  and  their  advice  is  to 
in^  any  person  in  any  manner  on  ac-  be  registered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  pur- 
count  of  his  reliffious  opinions,  is  to  be  pose.  The  senior  Councillor  is  to  be 
passed  by  the  legislature.  The  General  the  Lt  Governor,  and  to  act  as  Governor 
Assembly  is  empowered  to  disqualify  in  the  death  or  absence,  &e.  of  that  offi- 
persons  hereafter  in  any  way  concerned  cer. 

in  a  duel,  from  holding  any  public  office.  The  fifth  article  vests  the  Judicial  pow- 

The  Governor,  the  Judges,  dtc.  are  im-  er  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  in 

peachable  by  the  House  of  Delegates  such   Superior  Courts  as  the  Legisla- 

befbre  the  Senate,  and  may  be  convicted  ture  may  establish,  in   County  Courts 

by  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  and  in  Justices  of  the  Peace,  tlie  jnris- 

aamber  present,  the  Senate  being  on  diction  of  all  which  tribunals  is  to  be 

oath.    The  judgment  in  cases.. of  im-  regulated  by  law.    The  Judges  of  the 

peachment  is  to  extend  only  to  removal  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the 

firom  office  and  future  disqualification,  Superior  Courts,  are  to  be  elected  by  a 

leaving  the  punishment  of  the  offender  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  Assem- 

to  the  usual  process  of  law.  oly ,  who  are  to  receive  adequate  sata- 

£very  white  male  citizen,  of  full  age,  ries,  which  are  not  to  be  diminished  dur- 

the  proprietor  of  a  freehold  of  the  value  ing  their  continuance  in  their  stations, 

of  twentjrfive  dollars,  or  of  a  reversion  or  and  who  are  to  hold  their  offices  during 

remainder  in  fee  of  the  value  of  fifty  good  behavior,  or  until  removed  by  a 

dollars,  or  of  a  leasehold  estate  for  a  concurrent  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  two 

term  not  less  than  five  years,  of  the  an-  Houses,  for  causes  which  are  to  be  en- 

Boal  rent  of  twenty  dollars,  or  who  for  tered  on  the  journal  of  each  House,  and 

twelve  months  next  preceding  the  elec-  of  which  due  and  timely  notice  is  to  be 

tion  has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  given.    The  present  Judges  of  the  Sn- 

a  j&mily,  havinif  paid  taxes,  shall  be  en-  preme  Court  of  Appeals,  Ueneral  Court, 

ti^ed  to  vote  for  members  of  the  legis-  and  Supreme  Courts  of  Chancery  are  to 

laUire,  in  the  county,  city,  town,  or  do-  continue  in  office  only  until  the  end  of 

foogh,  where  such  land  may  lie,  or  such  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature,  ua- 

iKHue-keeper  may  live.    Insane  persons,  der  the  new  Constitution.    No  law  abol- 
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khtng  uiy  Codrt  ahtU  depriTe  a  Judge  TIm  MaanM  of  Um  Gownam 
of  hit  office,  nnleM  two  thiids  of  too  proaentod  on  tne  nme  daj.  The 
memben  of  eech  House  preeeni  ooneor  ment  opeae  with  ackpowledgiBeiili  ftr 
in  ity  but  he  ma^  be  aasi^ned  other  du-  the  general  heelth  end  proepeii^  of  the 
ties.  The  Legislature  may  abo  erect  State  during  the  Tear,  and  eopecially 
Corporation  Courts,  and  create  Corpora-  that  it  has  pleased  God  U>  blees  then 
tion  Magistrates  and  Justices  or  the  with  pleatiiul  crops,  particQlarly  of  la- 
Peace.  Sherifi  and  Coronen  ara  to  be  dian  oom,  which  hai  been  uaoaoaDf 
appointed  by  the  Governor  on  recom-  abundant  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
mendation  of  the  County  Courts,Consta-  Commonwealth. 

bles  by  the  Justices,  and  Attorney  Gen-  The  only  political  event  of  pnon- 

eral  by  vote  of  the  two  Houses,  during  nence  during  the  year,  has  been  the  csU 

whose  pleasure  he  is  to  hold  his  office.  of  the   ComteiUion  now  sitting.      Um 

The   sixth    article    direcU  that  the  sum  of  f6,000,  borrowed  from  the  lit^ 

Treasurer  of  the  commonwealth  shall  erary  Fund,  to^^ther  with  other  piu- 

be  annually  appointed  by  a  joint  vote  of  Tious  appropriations,  has  been  iBTeatsd 

the  two  Houses.                                       .  in  books  for  the  PMie  Lihtrnf^  on  ad- 

The  seventh  and  last  article  provides  vantageous  terms.  A  correapondieBce 
for  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  pros-  has  been  commenced  by  the^  Eixeeulive, 
ent  Governor  and  other  officers,  until  under  a  late  law  of  the  State,  with  the 
their  successora  are  elected  under  the  General  Govemmenl,  on  the  subject  of 
new  Constitution,  and  for  tlie  mainte-  certain  Reserved  Lands,  which  is  sob- 
nance  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  their  mitted  to  the  Le^slature.  The  attea- 
present  jurisdiction  until  otherwise  or-  tion  of  this  body  is  again  called  to  the 
ganited  by  the  Legislature.  subject  of  the  Census  of  the  State,  whick 

By  the  order  ot  the  Convention,  the  is  reported  to  have  been  so  imDorftctly 

ameiided  Constitution   was    submitted  taken,  that  Virginia  is  supposed  to  have 

for  acceptsnce  at  the  ensuing  April  elec-  lost  one  member  in  Congress,  to  which 

tion,  to  the  voten  qualified  to  vote  for  her  population  rightly  estimated  would 

memben  of  Assembly,  and  the  vote  was  entitle  her.    *  The  peculiar  situation  ia 

as  follows :  which  Virginia  is  now  placed,*  the  Gov- 

FoT.     Against,  emor    conceives,  render   measures  ts 

Trans  Alleghany  prevent  any  such  oversight  in  the  ap- 

district,              2,123          11,289  proaching  census  of  particular  necessity. 

Valley  district,          3^2           2,097  InvestmenU  have  been  made  in  behalf 

Middle  district,       12,417            1,066  of  the  H'asAifi^oa  Jtfomimsnt  And,  with 

Tide- water  district,  7,673            1,091  a  view  to  provide  for  the  original  object 

^— .  of  the  appropriation. 

26,055          15,563  <  During  the  last  summer,  a  spirit  of 

So  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  a  dissatiirfaction  and  insubordination  was 

majority  of  10,492  votes,  and  went  into  manifevted  by  the  sUtves,  in  diffisreat 

operation  accprding  to  its  provisions.  sections  of  the  country,  from  this  place 

October f  1829.— One  of  the  cotton  fae-  to  the  seaboard  ;  ahd  m  conae<ineiice  of 

tones  in  Wheeling,  commenced  opera-  misrepresentations  and  exaggerations  ia 

tions  in  1 825,  with  500  spindles.    It  now  relation  thereto,considerable  exeiteracat 

runs  2100  spindles,  and  consumes  about  and  alarm  were  produced  in  a  few  netgb- 

600  bales  of  cotton  per  annum.    The  ma-  borhoods.    For  the  purpose  of  q[uietmf 

ahinery  is  driven  by  steam.  This  was  the  the  apprehensions  to  oertain  portions  of 

first  cotton  factory  erected  in  Virginia,  the  country,  it  was  deemed  advisable. 

The  Point  Cotton  Factory  is  situated  upon  the  requisitions  of  the  Colonels  of 

uoon  the  point  of  land  at  the  confluence  several  regiments,  and  of  other  persons, 

or  Wheehng  creek  with  tlie  Ohio  river,  to  furnish  certain  volunteer  compsaiee 

At  this  factoiT  there  is  at  present  mode  of  the  militia  with  arms.     A  plsa  for  a 

from  3  to  4000  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn  week-  still  fortlier  extension  of  the  supfdiea  of 

ly^  with  1000  spindles.  arms  to  the  laiittta,  in  certain  portions  of 

December,  1829.      Mebtiiio  op  thx  the  Sute,  had  been,  and  was  at  that 

LioiaLATuaa.-— This  body  met  in  Rich-  time,  nnder  the  consideration  of  the  £x- 

mond  on  the  7th  inst.    In  the  Senate,  ecutive,  and  was  subseouently  adopled. 

Wm.    C.    Holt,    Esq.    was   appointed  This  plan  has  been  only  partially  sue- 

Speaker,  and  Addison  Hansfbrd,  Clerk,  cessful.     The  great  difficulty  on  any 

Linn  Banks,  Esq.  of  Madison,  was  chos-  plan  for  furnishing  the  militia  with  ams, 

en  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  arises  from  the  necessity  of  providing' 

and  George  W.  Mumford,  Clerk.  adequate  means  for  securing  their  safts 
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pittwnrttioii  itnd  return  when  called  for ;  be  pardoned  of  her  offence*  and  eet  at 

and  withoat  aome  competent  proTiaion  liberty.'    The  nnmber  of  solitary  celb 

fi>r  thia  olijeet,  it  ia  deemed  better  that  has  been  so  increased  aa  to  be  equ^  to 

the  arma  remain  in  their  present  state  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  other 

safe  keeping  and  preservation.    And  i  local  improTementa  effected. 

take  pleasvre  in  stating,  that  their  pres-  The  attention  of  the  Leffislature  ia 

ent  condition  ia  reported  to  me  to  be  aa  called  to  the  Act  which  aumorizes  the 

good  as  it  can  be.'  PuniskmmU  of  Stripes  for  petiti  larceny 

The  condition  of  the  Dreasury  is  rep-  offences.    This  the  Governor  considers 

naented  as  highly  prosperous ;  and  'not-  disproportionate  to  the  offence,  repng-  ' 

withstanding  the  very  large  and  enor-  nant  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  peo- 

Bous  sums  of  money  drawn  from  Vir-  pie,  and  from  its  character  of  public  ig* 

«nia,  .and   expended  in   other  States,  nominy,  tending  more  to  confirm  vice 

ttroogh  the    unconstitutional,   unjust,  than  to  produce  reform. 

imwise,  and  ruinous  tariff  acts,  the  rev-  Accounta  of  the  fund  for  internal  im- 

•Boe  has  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  provement,  for  the  year  ending  30th 

with  the  usual  punctuality.'    The  bal-  November,  1829, 

ance  in  the  Tieasury  on  the  27th  Nov.  Xhe  permanent  funds  in  stocks, 

1889,  after  defraying  the  extraordinary  are  stated  at              '     $1,418,961  11 

expenses  of  the  call  of  a  Convention,  up  Disposable  funds,  in  do.          681 ,630  00 

tothattime,  is  greater  V  $35,000,  than  '^  - 

in  the  preceding  year ;  it  being  in  the  2 100  591 11 

former  case  $324,688  17,  and  in  the  lat-  Disposable  funds,  in  cash,     '      ' 

^liJt^^^^  ^1 .                                             balance  in  the  treasury         14  ^9  62 
The  Pemteniutry  eslabluhmtnt  is  much  

improved  j  and  tiie  Governor  points  out  2 114  860  73 

aa  s  subject  of  consolation  to  every  phi-        ,t,u        «•      *.  j  •  «    • '  ^i.' 

\»^*u^^i«*  ;«  *k«  a«o«^  ♦>»*»  i.r>^*/^^A        The   estimated  receipts  in  the  year 
ianthropist  m  the  State  the  improved      ^       ^     ^^  ^       *[q^   including 

and  improving  moral  condition  of  socie-    IiT   P*-j     j         u     u  ..♦    ui        !»•«•* 
tv.  and  the  Kneficial  effects  of  prison    *^«  dividends  on  hunk  stocks,  or  differ- 

Sieiplincas  e^nced  Uirongh.  ulL  de-    ^^^^^'^^^^^^^.^^t^^::^^ 

the^wereinthePeniUnJaryl^whS  SyedVSTe'ld'^c^'i^^^ 

rSSS^n^i^rVwt^  ^v'es'Sr^frl  t^X^l.'"^^  ^'''  ^""^'^  ^ 

Sfi^tn-^s^^)^  "IKL^a^oftheprobabled^W 

there  were  135  white  males  and  two  "l^^^^'^g.^*  same  period,  is  $98.- 

white  female.;  showing  a  decrease  of  Jf  ,^"^**^'"« i?  P'°|^*  ^"^^"^  "* 

nine  within  the  two  last  years.    Since  ^«  ^'.^""'J^  ^"^  P""^'  ^^i-*?^/^!; 

introducing  the  regulation  for  solitary  ^|tj  ^^^^""""^  ""^  disbursed,  qf 

eonfinement  for   three  months  imme-  V^rr^  ^'' 

diately  before  discharge,  not  a  single  .  January,  1830.— On  the  9th  inst  Gen 

eoiiTiot,  who  has  nnderftone  each  pun-  Jo*^  FWd,  was  elected  Governor  of 

udunent,  has  been  returned  for  a  second  Virginia,  by  the  legislatttre.   The  votes 

•fence.  were,  for  Gen.  Floyd,  140}  for  P.  V. 

The  Governor  adds  with  emotions  Daniel,  66  j  scattering,  7. 
both  of  pride  and  pleasure  as  a  Virgin-        Fe6ntary  16.^-Gov.  Giles  transmitted 

iaa,  that  another  year  has  paasea  by  to  the  legislature,  a  correspondence  be« 

witliont  a  single  conviction  of  a  white  tween  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  the 

fhnaale  for  a  penitentiary  oflfence ;  mak-  Mayor  of  Savannah,  by  which  it  ap- 

inf  the  whole  time  above  5  years  since  peaved  that  afiree  black  uving  in  Boston 

•ny  soch  conviction  has  taken  place  in  had  caused  a  pamphlet  of  a  seditions 

Va.    There  is  now  but  one  solitary  ease  character  to  be  published  and  circulated 

of  the  confinement  of  a  white  female  in  among  the  alaves. 
the  Penitentiary,  and  it  is  submitted  to       The  house  of  Delegates  under  the 

liie  Gteneial  Aasembly ,  'whether  it  is  not  excitement  of  the  moment,  passed  a  bill 

due  to  the  nnezampled  morals,  virtue,  by  a  vote  of  61  to  80,  prohibiting  blacks 

•ad  good  conduct  or  the  females  of  Vir-  whether  f^e  or  slaves  from  being  taught 

gnita,  ae  demonstrated  b^  this  view  of  to  read  or  write  and  all  assemblages  fat 

toe  condition  of  the  Penitentiary,  that  such  purposes.    This  bill  was  however 

fStml  Qofortiuiate;  solitary  convict  shoald  rejected  by  the  Senate,  7  Ay  ea,  11  Naya. 
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JUby,  1830.     HiDDxir  TKBAtvus.—  Jtau.     Dr  Wkito,  of  Spottv^foii 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  some  county,  recently  eold  a  thoiuand  acm 

■lavee  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Kennerly,  while  of  poor  land  for  ^30,000,  on  accoontaf 

blowing  rocks  on  his  fmrm,  near  White  the  ^old  found  on  it.    He  woold  km 

Post,  discovered  fold  coins  of  the  yalne  sold  it  for  j|3  an  acre  a  few  yeaii  sgo. 

of  f^O,  in  joes,  halves,  and  quarters. —  Tobacco. — Amount  of  inspectkHMB 

'  The  farm  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Virginia  for  the  year  ending  30tb  SepL 

Lord  Fairfax,  and  the  g^ld  was  doubtless  1829. 

deposited  by  some  of  his  family  in  the  Passed.  Reused,  On  hmi 

place  where  it  was  found,     it  is  remark-  'Richmond       7,970        4,G06        9,4tf 

ably  pure,  of  very  ancient  mould,  and  is  Manchester        812           340          154 

not  in  the  slightest  degree  corroded  by  Petersburg      1,901        2,407          SH 

its  long  confinement  in  the  earth.  Many  Linchburg     10.961        1,946          7tt 

of  the  pieces  are  clipped  and  plugged  ;  Farmville        2,185        1^74           30 

that  is,  parts  had  been  cut  off,  by  which  Others,  sup'd  1*500           300 

the  weight  was  reduced  below  the  stand-  — - 

•rd»  and  the  same  quantity  afterwerds  Total  1829     25,349      10,793      10tH6 

inserted  elsewhere  in  the  coin  to  restore  1828     28,647      16,503      10,474 

the  weiffht  in  consequence  of  a  law  of  1827     35,093      12,962      10,717 

England  inflicting  a  severe  penalty  upon  Export  of  tobacco  from  Viifinnfiv 

mny  person  having  light  coin  in  his  pos-  the  year  ending  30th  Bept. 

session.    The  amount,  after  exchanging  1829                     22,850  hhdf. 

it  for  bills,  was  divided  by  Mr  Kennerly ,  1828                     29,854 

among  the  slaves  who  had  fdund  it.'  }&27                    35^82 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

JVVw.  1829.    The  Legislature  met  on        <  If  in  the  more  healthy  paiti  of  thi 

the    16th  inst.    at    Raleigh.      Bedford  Bute,  labor  of  a  different  kind  may  ^ 

Brown,  Esc.  of  Caswell,  was  chosen  advantageously  employed,  in  the  oo* 

Speaker  of  tne  Senate ;  and  Samuel  F.  struction  of  roads,  or  the  improTenieiil 

Patterson,  Principal   Clerk.      Wm.   J.  of  rivers,  it  is  very  evident  that  in  thoi* 

Alexander,  of  Mecklenburcr,  was  elect-  sections  where  our  most  valuable  onip' 

ed  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  propriated  lands   lie,  slaves  conttitiitt 

and  Pleasant  Henderson,  Chief  Clerk.  the  only  effective  force— with  tbemoa 

The  Message  of  Grovernor  Owen  was  swamps  must  be  drained,  and  our  riTtf 

presented  on  the  following  day.    The  opened,  or  the  former  remain  the  ibodM 

first  subject  noticed,  is  the  Internal  Im-  of  noxious  animals,  and  the  latter, a  nen 

orocement  of  the  State.    His  Excellency  apology  for  navigable  streams.   Sochtf 

jiolds  that  it  is  their  dut^  to  pursue  this  the  demand  for  slave  labor,  they  caBOOl 

ffreat  work  ;  and,  if  their  system  is  de-  be  had  for  hiring,  without  peat  ff^ 

rective,  as  it  appears  to  be,  to  apply  a  fice,  and  tboee  liired  for  short  pen0» 

remedy ;  or  if  a  candid  and  thorough  cannot  be  properly  disciplined.   Toes' 

examination  shall  show  that  the  means  ploy  white  laborers  to  drain  oarewanjiii 

of  the  State  are  incompetent  to  such  a  cannot  succeed — ^they  have  not  them' 

work,  to  abandon  it  until  their  hands  are  sical  ability  : — ^there  cannot  be  foaM*' 

strengthened.  single  instance  in  the  low  coantn^a 

The  question  is  asked,  why  so  much  the  Southern  States,  where  eren  a  w^ 

expense  has  been  sustained  in  examina^  on  an  extensive  scale  has  been  eleiuw 

tionsand  surveys,  and  so  little  is  done  and  cultivated  by  this  speoieiof/tftff 

to  turn  these  preparations  to  account. —  and  the  most  liberal  wages csnnot^^ 

in  answer,  the  want  of  an  'effective  it     It  is  evident,  then,  from  a  Bi«iBfl»" 

force  continually  at  the  disposal  of  the  reflection,  that  the  State  is  red"^^ 

State,'  is  mentioned ;  and  to  acquire  this,  the  necessity,  of  either  giving  op  >o 

'  the  State  muFt  hire  or  purchase  it     In*  pretensions  to  improvement  upon  >^ 

dividual  experience  (says  the  Governor)  scale,  or  to  make  an  appropriaUon* 

shows  that  the  former  alternative  wiU  purchase  laborers  commensurats  ^ 

not  answer  expectation;  but.  as  indi*  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  to  c^ 

▼iduals  by  the  purchase  and  employ-  to  think  of  employing  any  longei>a¥^ 

ment  of  slaves,  make  valuable  improve*  cies  of  force,  which  both  puhue  v» 

menta,  and  become  wealthy,  the  Stat«  private  experience^  demonstrate  ^  "* 

jnay  do  the  suae,  unfit' 
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By  jMmainf  ih»  pl^  recomniMided,  whieh  umropriatioiis  to  th«  Amoiiiit  of 

tho  millioiiB  of  acres  of  the  hade  of  the  f41 ,000  hare  been  made  by  Cod^sv«m. 

Sttfte,  it  is  believed,  may  be  made  Tain-  Theee  improTementa  will  be  ofesaeB- 

able ;  and  North  Carolina,  by  the  p^o-  tial  benefit  to  the  state  and  partieularly 

mas  of  Internal  Improrement,  beoome  to  Wilmington  and  Newbnm.and  there 

ftill  of  wealth  and  happiness.  is  no  doobt  of  their  being  fblly  aeeora- 

The  next  sabieet  noticed  is  Ednea-  pli«bed,  now  that  they  hare  been  so  &- 
Han.  His  Ezeellency  commends  the  vorably  commenced.  A  still  more  im- 
wisdom  and  liberality  that  established  portant  work,  demandmg  the  ^tenUon 
the  University  of  North  Carolina;  'the  both  of  the  Legislatare  and  the  Gen- 
only  monnment  of  learning  within  the  •»»  Government,  is  the  opemng  a  eom- 
State,  to  which  the  eye  ofthe  stranger  mnnication  from  the  Albemarle  Bonad 
or  citixen  patriot,  may  be  directed  with  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  As  evidence  of 
any  emotions  of  pnde  qr  patriotism.'  the  national  importance  of  the  measure 
To  perfect  and  give  permanency  to  this  proposed,  and  to  show  the  encouim- 
institation  much  remains  to  be  done,  "n*^*  '^^  ■***«  ""^  *®  expect  the  aid  ot 
and  interposition  and  patronage  are  par-  Congress  in  its  execution,  the  Governor 
ticttlarly  demanded  at  tixe  present  time,  quotes  as  follows  from  tiie  langaage  of 
A  loan  to  tiie  institation  of  certain  mon-  the  Board  of  Engmeen  of  tiie  United 
eys  appropriated  for  tiie  establishment  Sutes.  *  If  the  plan  be  earned  into 
rf  a  literary  fund,  but  not  yet  invested,  execution,  whetiier  we  consider  the 
is  recommended.  profits  of  commerce,  the    dangers  of 

The  advantages  and  importance  of  "pipwreck,  pursuit  by  an  enemy,   or 

education  in  general,  are  next  presented  convenience  as  a  pomt  of  departure  and 

to  notice,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  refreshment  for  our  privateers  and  ves- 

of  public  education  is  urged  on  the  at-  »«'•  of  war,  a  harbor  will  be  formed 

tention  of  the  Legislature.  precisely  in  th4t  part  of  the  coast  where 

It  is  submitted  whetiier  some  meas-    **  JSi^'!tll!f  !h!^;L«.r««  irrnw.nir  ont 

the  profitable  ">»Mtnient  of  tho  lar^  territory  watered  by  the  Yadkm  twm 

»^^i«fJ'ini,own.ibjih<,,UiUm  ^^to    iU    ufcauae    deetination 

ita  Baakutg  tnttUtUunu :  and  for  ena-  K~~"8    jr^.""  _„^.    ._j  ,„  ««„-.„ 

Ming  M«M  to  cloee  their  ooacem.  before  J^'?"*'  ft'"!  J£S?l'.^h.^^^of 

thelxpiraUon  of  their  charter,  in  1835 :    5"'*' "  ^.  f.  ^A„S  ^^S.^^ 

J  .,  *^   -        .    1  »u  *  fcu  u^^i    the  state,  it  is  with  much  earnestness 

ud  It  IB  .uggeetod,  that  the  number  of   ,,^,^,;d,a  ,1^  .  oommonieaUon  b« 

i^?^" '5  '?.T.u'?f?5r'S?f  "i!^?»^f    Uabliahed  between  the  Yadkin  and  the 


i;:i;"r;;^&not  .e;;:rh„  nine  »^:  s^Sn^V^'iS^^-Si^M 

Some  inprotemenU   in  the  JiuitaaZ  from  Fayetteville  to  the  river,  at  Camp- 

SfftUm  «f  the.  state  are  recommended ;  belton,  is  again  submitted, 
and  for  tiie  better  guidance  of  the  Exec*        xhe   attention  of  the  legislature  is 

ntive  in  respect  to  applications  for  par-  called  to  the  subject  of  the  management 

don,  so  often  made,  as  well  as  more  cor-  u,d  disposal  of  the  Unds  lately  acquired 

reetly  to  impress  the  public  mind,  it  is  by  extinguishing  the  Indian  title,  lying 

snggestod  that  when  a  criminal  petitions  principdly  in  the  county  of  Maoon.    It 

for  pardon,  he  shall  present  an  abstract  {g  believed  tiiat  on  some  of  those  lands 

of  tho  evidence  in  his  case,  prepared  by  there  are  valuable  deposits  of  the  pre- 

tiie  presiding  judge,  whose  duty  it  shall  oioQs  metals,  and  it  is  submitted,  how  far 

be  to  furnish  it.  ^  It  may  be  promotive  of  the  public  good, 

Hie  measures  that  have  been  taken  and  compatible  with  the  princit>ieB  of 

fo  improving  the  JfgmgaiUon  of  the  the  Government,  to  secure  to  the  state 

Caps  Pear  Jbver,  by  remoring  the  ob-  <  an  interest  in  all  the  mines  and  niiner- 

■tfOBtioiis  made  below  Wilmington  in  als  which  now  are,  or  may  hereafter  be- 

tho  Mvoltttionary  war,  are  next  aidverted  come  the  subject  of  entry. ' — Should  tiiis 

to.    Congress  on  appUoation,  appropria^ .  be  determined  on,  a  suitable  survey  by 

tad  f20,W)0  for  this  object,  and  the  work  qualified  commissioners  is  recommend- 

ia  BOW  going  on  exclusively  under  the  di-  ed . 

raelion  of  the  General  Oovemnaent.  Of       The  MiUtia  Syatem  is  taken  up,  as 

&  sinular  character  is  the  improvement  requiring  amendment.    If  made  to  em« 

of  tlM  aavigatioa  of  Oonooek  Inlet,  lor  brace,  as  onginally  by  the  Act  of  Con« 


sro 
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gVBM  of  1799,  ftll  free  white  males  be- 
tween the  a^s  of  18  aod  45,  it  providea 
Ibir  a  foroe  quite  aaneceaaarily  large ;  and 
imposea  a  weijf  hty  and  useless  burden  on 
the  State.  No  important  improTement 
in  the  sjstemy  it  is  thought,  can  be  made, 
until  a  new  orffanization  is  adopted  by 
Congress.  '  This  view  of  the  subject 
seems  to  have  been  so  generally  taken 
by  the  most  eminent  military  men  of  the 
oountry,  as  to  ha?e  ^sstablished  it,  so  far 
as  their  concurrent  testimony  will  go,  as 
true ;  and  that  the  militia  laws,  as  gen- 
erally enforced  and  observed  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  states,  instead  of  advan- 
cing the  military  art,  is  productive  of  a 
contrary  effect,  by  engendering  vicious 
habits,  encouraging  intemperance,  and, 
eonsequently,a  spirit  of  insubordination.' 

FINANCES. 

Balance  of  cash  in  the  treas- 
ury 1st  Nov.  ISaS.  $93,343  59} 

Product  of  taxes   2,298  81  i 

Of  the  executors 
of  John  Uay- 
wood,(late  treas- 
urer), 1,599  26 

Balances sales 

of  land  near  Ra- 
leigh 1,291  37 

Of  J.  McRae, 
money  loaned     2,000  00 

Bonds  for  sale  of  « 

lands   and    ne- 
groes 9,58160 

Rent  of  public 
land  100  00 

Interest  532  93 

17,403  974 


NoTtfiariMr,  1888,  to  the  ist 
of  November,  18Si9,  for 
which  vouchers  have  been 
delivered  to  eomptroUer, 
and  by  him  allowed,  121,151  W 


Tax  on  bonk  of 

Newbem,  1  per 

centum  on  the 

stock 

6,182 

Cape  Fear 
Dividena  on  stock 

5,928 

> 

stete  bank  2}  per 

cent,  for  12  mo. 

6,910 

Cape  Fear— 

4  per  cent. 

40 

Newborn 

4  per  cent, 

620 

7,570  00 
Buncome    turnpike 
compSny  400 

Amount  of  taxes  received  of 
sheriffs,  the  revenue  of 
1828,  payable  in  the  treas- 
ury Ist  October,  1829^  «nd 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  64,337  55 


An  aggregate  of        195^165 12^ 
Deduct  disbursemento  at  the 
treasury  from  the  1st  of 


Showing  the  balance  of  cash 
remaining  in  the  public 
treasurers  hands  to  the 
first  of  Nov.  1829,  to  be      $74,014  Idi 

The  disbursemente  during  that  period, 
and  thus  deducted,  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing items : 

General  Assembly  39,704  63 

Executive  department  3,046  77 

Treasury  department  2,606  25 

Comptroller's  department  1,^!78  70 

Department  of  stete  1,374  50 

Adjutant  geneial's  offioe  ^3  05 

Public  printers  900  00 

Executive  council  67  00 

Judiciary  23,878  51 

Arsenal  200  00 

Sheriffs  for  settling  taxes  937  50 

Coil^eseional  elections  527  31 

Electoral  elections  1,396  C7 

Electors  391 47 

Repairs  of  stete  house  279  47 

Public  Library  11250 
Stete  bank  of  N.  Carolina  for 

deferred  payment  3,356  24 
Pensioners  HtiO  00 
Miss  L  dney  M.  Blakely  600  00 
Surveying  and  selling  Chero- 
kee lands  1^65  50 
Romulus  M.  Saunders,  com- 
missioner 47  48 
Roanoke  Navigation  Compa- 
ny Ist,  2d  and  3d  instal- 
mente,  as  directed  to    be 
paid  by  resolntion  of  1828  15,000  00 
Governor's  house  74850 
Expenses  for  surveying  and 
'   selling  land  and  negroes  of 

the  late  public  treasurer  3  00 

Contingencies  4,476  31 

Treasury  notes  burnt  17,781  89 

Money  burnt  130  35 

Bogue  bank»  18  00 

$121,151  00 
The  imUmal  vnaroomnmU  fitmd  shows 
an  aggregate  of  f21  J289  70^*^  which 
6,559  00  remained  from  the  test  year. 
The  disbursementeof  the  present  amooD- 
ted  to  $12,949  22 1-3— balance  on  hsad 
8/440  48.  This  fund  is  utedo  op  of 
dividends  in  certain  shares  of  bank  stock 
specially  appropriated,  and  aalea  of  cer- 
tain lands  that  belonged  to  the  Ghera* 
kees. 
The  Uitmnf  find  shows  a  graanl 
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^iggnmibf  in  hsnd,  of  17,089  94  1-9— «  as  Indian  pottery^  Indian  am>w  pointe, 

«niall  Dalance  of  the  agricnHiiTal  fond  (made  of  nint,)  and  pieces  of  wood  in 

being  added  to  it.  Tarious  shapes. 

Jannanf,  1830.— The  L&gidature  ad-  Tub  Gold  Minis.— From  the  sligrfat 
jonrned  mu  die,  on  the  8th  inst.  after  a  experiments  made  daring  last  sammet, 
session  of  54  days.  Among  the  acts  the  prospects  of  a  rich  deposit  of  ffold 
passed  was  one  respecting  the  crime  of  in  Rowan  ^  were  apparently  as  good  as 
bigamy.  It  alters  the  punishment  from  in  any  part  of  the  State ;  but  from  a  lack 
death,  to  imprisonment,  branding  and  of  enterprise,  and  other  concurring  ob» 
whipping.  stacles,  the  experimental  labors  were  en- 
Toe  legislature  of  this  State  at  the  tirely  suspended  tor  a  period  of  seven  or 
session  of  1829--30,  also  authorized  the  eight  months.  But  some  new  mines 
Superior  and  County  Courts  to  declare  having  been  this  spring  discovered,  and 
bastard  children  legitimate  upon  the  pe-  a  better  spirit  infused  into  the  proprie- 
tition  of  the  putative  father,  but  the  ef-  tors  of  those  opened  last  season,  the  op- 
feet  of  the  legislation  is  only  to  enable  erations  at  the  Rowan  mines  have  been 
the  child  to  inherit  the  real  estate  where-  commenced  afresh  with  the  prospect  of 
of  the  father  may  die  seised,  and  to  en-  realizing  fair  profits  in  the  business.-— 
title  him  to  a  child's  share  of  thd  per-  Among  other  new  discoveries,  is  a  vein 
sonal  estate,  and  to  impose  upon  tlie  fa-  mine,  on  the  land  of  Williamson  HarriS| 
ther  all  the  obligations  of  a  parent  to-  Esq.  which  promises  to  rival  the  rich 
wards  his  lawful  children.  veins  in  Mecklenburg. 

It  also  by  resolution,  requested  the  at-  In  Davidson,  Cabarrus,  and  Mecklen- 
tention  of  Congress  to  the  offence  of  at-  burg  counties,  new  machinery  is  being 
tempting  to  sell  a  forged  order  or  drafl  erected,  in  addition  to  the  various  works 
upon  the  U.  S.  Bank — an  offence  which  heretofore  in  operation.  Horse  power, 
had  not  been  provided  for  in  the  act  of  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  is  not  as 
incorporation .  effecti  ve  and  economical ,  for  driving  the 
March.  On  the  26th  of  this  month,  machinery,  as  either  steam  or  water 
the  Court  House  of  Hartford  Co.  was  power ;  the  former  mode  is,  consequent- 
destroyed  by  fire,  with  all  the  records  ly,  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  two  latter, 
contained  in  it.  '  In  those  counties,  immense  quantities  of 
June.  Fossil  Discovxribs.  A  short  the  pi ecious  metals  are  realized,  not oa- 
time  since  workmen  employed  in  search-  ly  from  the  gold  mills,  but  by  means  of 
ing  for  gold,  discovered  three  posts  just  the  divers  oUier  contrivances  used  for 
at  the  top  of  the  slate  formation,  and  be-  separating  the  fine  gold  from  the  grosser 
low  the  stratum  of  flint  rocks  [quartz  ?'\  suostances. 

which  contains  the  gold.    These  posts  Burke  county  appears  to  stand  unrival* 

were  SL-nk  perpendicularly  in  the  slate,  led,  thus  far,  in  North,  as  well  as  South 

and  about  four  feet  from  each  other,  in  a  America,  for  the  extent  and  richness 

triangulai-  position.    They  were  dug  up  of  her  deposit  mines.    New  discoveries 

and  examined,  and  fbuna  to  be  of  post  are  almost  daily  made ;  and  it  would 

oak  timber,  about  four  feet  long  and  ten  seem  as  though  the  ariferpus  strata  per- 

incfaes  in  diameter ;  the  lower  ends  were  vaded  the  banks  of  every  river,  creek  and 

sharpened,  while  the  upper  evidently  branch  in  that  whole  extent  of  countey. 

appeared  to  be  sawed  off  transversely ;  Recently,  Rutherford  county  has  Tied 

in  the  sides  were  mortise  holes,  together  with  her  neighbor  Burke,  for  distine- 

with  the  marks  of  an  axe,  too  apparent  to  tion  in  her  golden  resonrces.    We  leam 

be  mistaken   From  the  position  in  which  from  Uie  Spectator,  that  a  mine  lately 

these  posts  were  fonno,  it  would  seem  discovered  on  lands  of  Thomas  Seansy 

that  they  had  formed  the  legs  of  a  rode  and  worked  by  Charles  Hill,  yielded  in 

table  or  bench  at  some  former  period,  one  week,  by  the  labor  of  four  handi, 

In  proofthat  no  modem  cause  eoQJd  have  $103  worth  of  metal.    Besides,  there  ^ 

placed  them  where  they  have  now  been  had  previously  been  a  goodly  number  of  * 

found,  the  ground  is  elevated  and  near  mines  opened  in  Rutherford  ;  some  of 

the  creek,  and  beneath  any  alluvial  de-  which  had  been  pret^  extensively  and 

posits  of  soil :  yet  when  and  by  whom  profitably  worked, 

they  were  placed,  most  for  t^e  present  The  opermtions  of  the  mines  in  Mont- 

bimain  a  sobjeet  of  inquiry  and  specula-  gomery,  Anson,  and  Guilford  counties, 

tion.     At  many  other  mines  sticks  of  are  not  as  extensive  as  formerly ;  yet  a 

timber  and  Iomm  have  been  found,  in  and  saving  business  is  dons  at  all  those  which 

on  the  alata  formation,  together  with  a  are  worked  with  any  degree  of  spirit 

▼ariety  of  articlesy  formeo  by  art,  such  and  economy,  and  in  many  instaneea  a 
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zioh  lewsrd  it  rMliaed  Ibr  tlM  labor  be-  amStnd^  not  only  bj  tfaoM  engncod  m 

ttowod.  tho  miningr  bnsineai,  but  by  ntmnj  tbo 

In  Haywood  coanty,  (a  oopreroon*  whole  commanity  engaged  in  the  gold 

dent  of  the  Ralewh  Star,  etatei)  Gold  region,  for  want  of  sudi  an  eetabfiab- 

haa  been  diacorered  on  the  lands  of  Col.  ment.    Cmde  gold  ie  qnite  acominott 

Robert   Love,  and    £.    Dearer,  near  article  of  traffic  throa|^nt  thia  ref^ioB ; 

Waynearille ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  and  in  some  meaaure,  la  made  the  eireift- 

were  anitable  ezperimenti  to  l>e  made,  latifig  medium  of  the  oovntry ;  its  intrin- 

▼aluable  minea  conld  be  opened  there.  aio  yalne  ia  uncertain,  and  there  beiag 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  min-  no  eetabliahment,  in  which  the  pid»lie 

ingbnaineaa, — eztenaiye  and  yaloable  at  will  repose  confidence,  to  aacertain  and 

thia  time,  and  yet  richer  and  more  prof*  affix  anch  yalue,  a  door  ia  neceaaanly 

itable  in  proapective, — ^it  ia  much  and  opened  for  mnch  apeculation  and  per- 

aiacerely  to  be  regretted,  that  the  prop-  |»lexity  among  those  who  deal  in  the  ar^ 

oaition  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Caraon,  for  the  tide.   Another  aeasion  of  Congress  will 

ealabliahment,  in  the  Gold  Region,  of  a  be  anxiously  looked  to,  for  the  acoom- 

branch  of  the  United  States  Mint,  or  plishment  of  a  measure  which  is  yiewcd 

even  an  Assayer*s  Office,  should  haye  m  anticipation,  as  fraught  with  many 

fbiled  of  receiying  the  sanction  of  Con-  benefits  to  the  gold  region, 
grsaa.    A  yery  great  inconyenience  ia 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

JVbvsmisr ,  18S9.  The  Legislature  met       On  the  subject  of  the  Tar^  it  asserts 

on  the  23d  inst  at  Columbia.  that  *  the  Manufacturers    press    tbmr 

The  Message  of  the  Goyemor  was  claims  upoi^  the  bounty  of  Goyernment 

transmitted  to  the  Legislature  on  the  in  a  manner  unparalleled  in  the  history 

Mth  inst.  of  legislation.    The  direct  inteiesl  of 

It  notices  with  satisfaction  the  change  indiyidnals  or  of  particular  sections  of 

in  the  administration   of  the  GtmONd  country,  is  made  the  basis  of  a  system, 

OcvernmaU — and  obsenres  that  in  the-  sapping  the  foundation  of  the  honest  la- 

oiy  it  is  the  most  perfect  goyernment  bor  and  constitutional  rights  of  other 

on  earth,  whether  it  proye  so  in  practice  sections.     It  is  entirely  obyions  that 

is  to  depend  *  on  a  fair  and  honest  expo-  thoee  states  owninff  slaves,  haye  a  dil- 

aition  or  its  powers.'  tinct  and  aeparate  interest  from  such  aa 

*  It  ia  in  vain  to  suppose,  that  a  ooun-  haye  none.' 
try  so  extensiye,  embracing  such  a  vari-  The  Goyemor  then  proceed^  to  men- 
ety  of  interests  as  ours,  can  be  goyem-  tion  the  Protest  of  the  last  Lerialatare 
eilexclusiyely  by  Congress,  without  de-  which  was  forwarded  to  Waahington, 
stioying  its  present  fiee  institutions.—  and  entered  on  the  Journals  of  Con- 
That  is  the  best  goyernment,  which  in-  gress. 

terftres  least  with  the  interests   and        The  details  of  the   arrangement  of 

property  of  its  citizens.    If  the  preten-  the  Stau  QotermmaU  are  stated  to  be 

aion  lately  set  up  by  Congress,  to  pass  not  sufficiently  simple  and  faarmoniovs, 

laws  to  bind  the  states  "in  all  cases  and  amendments  are  suggested.  'There 

whateyer,"  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  is  but  little  accountability  felt  now,  in 

to  do  whateyer  the  general  welfiire  re-  the  fiscal  aflUrs  of  this  state.    A  great 

quires,  be  sustained,  then,  this  ^yern-  portion  of  the  finances  are  in  the  hands 

ment,  insteid  of  being  one  in  which  lib-  of  irresponsible  agents  whose  honesty  is 

erty  is  enjoyed  and  the  right  of  property  the  only  public  security.    It  is  aubait- 

piotected,  ia  a  hateful  despotism.    Let  ted  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient 

the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  to  *  make  Columbia  the  seat  of  govera- 

Ihoae  must  answer  for  them,  who  pre-  ment,  in  fita,  and  the  place  of  resi- 

aant  the altematiye of  seryile  submission,  dence,  of  the  principid  Executiye  Ofi- 

or  oonstitntional  reaiatanoe,  to  naurped  ears.' 

IN>werB.    It  might  better  comport  with        Defeeta  are  perceiyed  to  eziat  in  tiM 

timid  women  and  cowardly  men  to  pay  preaent  system  of  imperfect  responsibil- 

blaok  mail  to  freebootera^  than  to  arm  ity,  &c.  in  the  clerka  and  abeiift,  and 

and  repel  them.    But  an  intelligent  and  it  ia  not '  an  uncommon  thing  for  auitota 

braye  peopde  will  not  look  to  the  poasible  to  lose  their  debts  by  the  insolyency  ef 

oonasquenoes  inyolyed  in  the  defence  of  those  offloers.  Strictly  speaking,  the  pub- 

their  dearest  and  moat  inyalnable  righta.'  lie  ought  to  underwrite  for  tjieir  fidehly . 
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A  reriiionof  the  Crimhal  LMoof  the  < The  pledge  mide  in  1818,  to  appro- 
state  is  recommended.  The  pnnieh-  priate  one  muhon  of  dollan  to  objects  of 
ment  for  some  offeflces  is  uncertain  and  tnUmal  improvement  has  been  redeem- 
er many  too  se?ere.  Some  assistance  ed,  and  another  million  has  almost  been 
to  the  pCmUing  mterest  is  next  proposed,  expended.  The  objects  within  the  con- 
On  the  capital  embarked  in  this  busi-  templation  of  the  Legrislature  are  nearly 
ness,  few  persons  make,  it  is  said,  more  completed.  The  benefits  revolting  from 
than  4  per  cent,  while  the  leffiil  interest  these  appropriations  are  now  successfol- 
in  Carolina  is  7  per  cent.  Tliat  planter  ly  developing  themselves.  The  inter- 
who  is  now  paying  7  per  cent  interest  is  coarse  between  Columbia  and  Charles- 
•ngaged  in  a  losmg  business.  By  re-  ton  by  the  state  road,  has  been  much  fa- 
docing  the  rate  of  interest,  you  will  save  cilitated,  and  great  'improvement  in  the 
each  from  the  ruin  incident  to  indiscre-  navigation  of  the  rivers  below  the  fiUls, 
tion  and  procrastination.'  has  been  realized.    The  Rocky  Afount 

*•  We   have  also  a  deep  concern  in  Canal  will  soon  be  completed,  which 

adopting  such  legislation  as  will  give  to  will  open  a  communication  to  one  of  the 

the  mass  of  our  population  an  interest  best  bodies  of  land  in  the  southern  coun- 

in  agriculture.     Every  planter  who  dis«  try.     How  far  the  improvement  of  this 

poses  of  his  land  and  slaves,  feels  a  di-  fine  river  will  be  extended  beyond  our 

minished  zeal  in  behalf  of  Southern  in-  line,  will  depend  upon  the  enterprise  of 

stitutions,  and  most  of  them  invest  the  ths  citizens  of  North  Carolina.' 

proceeds  in  the  U.  S,  Bank  Stock.     To  «  The  sums,  heretofore  invested  in 

permit  such  to  be  exempt  from  taxation,  public  works  and  their  unfinished  state 

le  holdmg  out  a  premium  to  them  to  fn  gome  instances,  require  for  a  season 

abandon  their  own  Stote,  while  it  in-  longer,  the  continuance  of  the  office  of 

enases  the  burthen  of  taxation  on  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.' 

balance.    It  is  therefore  recommended  t»1i«  •^•^  «,^i;«^  ;-^^r-*»«:..-  u.,* -^^^ 

that  the  Stock  of  the  Bank  should  be  ^^^  "*i?  ^^'^^  «<Jfect,ve  but  some 

uwi.^»«7  i^M^a.  wi  ui«  viuMk  Biiifuiu  w«»  measures  have  been  adopted  for  its  im- 

nodcing  the  late  Ceiwitf  of  the  State,  ^"^^.f™!.?        -in                 r  *u     cs*  * 

the  Governor  remarks,  *  The  increase  of  ^he  Fiiuincial  Resources  oj  the  SUta 

population  has  been  limited  owing  to  ff^  J^^  enumerated  :-*  There  was  m 

^igraUon.      Nothing  tends  to  retard  ^^jJ'lft^'l^^'' }}\^  ^AA^'L^'^Jt^'^^I' 

per^nent  improvement  of  the  country  ^^^*  ♦^^J  ,219  j  this,  added  to  the  ordi- 

kiore  than  the  roving  habits  of  our  pei  n^'y  revenue  of  thepreseut  fiscal  year. 


in  the  Union.    Amon/other  schemes  to  revenue,  exhibited  by  this  estimate   of 

effect  this  purpose  is  to  be  ranked  the  the  resources  of  the  sUte   proves   her 

Ctuitous    distribuUon    of  the   public  *.^*^'^;^' »"  ^*™«  o^  unparalleled  depres- 

d  to  emigrants.     How  far  it  may  be  «^°".'»  ^^.«:f*^  staples  to  su-stam  her 

poliUc  to  acTopt  countervailing  measures  c'*^!*'    ^»^*^^'".  '^  ^^"^^  **«  prudent  to 

bn  this  subject,  you  will  determine.  The  conUnue  the  ordinary  Uxes  now  impo- 

right  to  set  limiu  to  emigration  is  an  fj<^'  ^^^^^  *  ^.Jf'*^  ^^.  ^°  accumulation  of 

onginal  principle  in  the  tody  politic.  lJ»«  "^^'^"•'»  ^^'''H^  ^^'f.  «f\»°J^  ?f  ^t 

Without  insisting  upon  an  interdict  of  ?a°^'  ^"^  meet  the  public  Jebt,  when  it 

amigraUon,  you  wilfconsider,  how  far  ^^^°'"^\  due,  deserves  your  considem- 

it  b^mes  your  duty  to  make  it  the  in-  *^^"-  .T^^rf^  "Pon  the  funds  already 

terest  of  the  citizen  to  remain  on  his  na-  J*?^^  '?  ^^""^  insUt.ition  are  supposed 

tive  soil.    By  protecang  resident  free-  J?  be  entirely  competent  to  the  ultimate 

holders  from  an  involuntary  sale  of  real  y"»^.l^°°  °f  *t®  public  debt.    Besides 

estates,  local  attachments  would  be  fos-  J^*«'  ^"t  f*»^«  ^^  ^  l^'^r''"?  A^'Sf}'^' 

tared.     Wheth-r  such  an  interierence  Jf^'*'^^  ^^^™  TtlSV^f  ^?'^l^  ^^''^^•' 

with  a  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  be  ^""^  "^I'J^  ^!^  f  ^  ^^>  '^^''?^  ^^«  «^5- 

considered  politic  or  not,-at  all  eventa,  ?,*>^  otherwise  than  belie  ve  will  be  speed- 

a  revision  oV  the  law,  reUting  to  Sher-  '^y  liquidated  by  the  General  Govern- 

iff's  sales,  so  as  to  permit  a  defendant,  '^^^^'  ^ 

or  any  one  for  him,  to  redeem  a  purchase        *  The  South  Carolina  College^  [at  Co- 

of  real  estato  made  at  Sheriff's  sale  lumbia,]  is  in  a  prosperous  state,  wheth- 

within  a  year,  with  an  authority  in  the  «'   we  regard  the  number  or  the  hab- 

Sheriff  to  put  the  purchaser  in  posses-  ^^  «f  the  studenU.'     A  regulaUon  hae 

•ion  in  case  of  a  failure  to  redeem-—  lately    been   adopted,  permitting  stu- 

would  be  an  improvement.'  dents  to  board  out  of  Commons,  which 
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tke  GoTwrnor  uiprovM.    It  is  snppoted    had  *  the  anthoritv  of  hU  gieat 

th«  whole  number  of  itadento  this  win-  been  more  decidedlj  with  the  opinkn  of 

ter  wiU  be  190.  S.  C.  in  reference  to  m  modification  of 

Aboat  f37,000  are  annnally  appro-  the  tariff  of  1826.    Nothing  bat  a  relin- 

nri^ted  for  fVae  SekooU,    '  The  benefit  quiahment  of  the  mrinciplea  of  that  law 

derived  from  thia  appropriation  ia  partial,  would  aaiisfy  S.  U.yand  althon^  not 

fonnded  on  no  principle,  and  arbitrarilj  then  inclined  to  ezpreaa  any  fears  of  the 

dispensed  hv  the  Commissioners.   If  tM  disposition  of  Congress  to  make  sock  a 

ftmd  could  be  so  managed  aa  to  educate  modification,  the  report  recommended 

thoroughly  a  given  number  of  young  the  Legialature  to  wait,  until  it  ahovAd 

men,  and  to  require  them  afterwards  to  be  satisfied  by  the  courss  of  Congresn, 

tesch  a  limited  time,  as  an  equivalent,  that  there  waa  no  redress  against  tbe 

the  effects  would  be  soon  seen  and  felt.*  oppression  of  an   interested  and  cooi- 

*  The  JudieuU  SysUm  of  the  State,  bined  majority,  but  by  the  conaervaiiv« 

corrected  by  the  Legislature  in  1824,  is  power  residing  in  the  state  as  a  sora- 

deserving  of  much  praise.    Under  its  reign.'    This  report,  which  recommcfid- 

influence  litigation  is  diminishing,  and  ed  delay,  but  disclaimed  any  intention  of 

the  manners  and  habiti  of  the  people  giving  up  the  doctrine  of  nullificatian, 

are  improving.  Some  additional  smend-  waa  agreed  to  after  an  inefiectoal  aU 

ments  are  saggested  to  prevent  mis-  tempt  to  lay  it  on  the  table.     The  vote 

tials  at  Common  JLiaw,  the  tendency  of  on  laying  it  on  the  table,  stood,  Ayes  48, 

which  is  to  produce  a  litigioua  and  quar-  Navs  72.     « 

relsome  disposition.    The  modem  prac-  It  i^peared  by  a  report  of  the  Coaa- 

tice  is,  as  soon  as  the  Jury  come  into  mittee  on  Schools,  that  the  number  of 

court  and  say  they  cannot  agree,  they  public  schools  established  in  the  slata 

are  discharged,  and  the  case  stands  over  was  513,  wherein  5961  achohrs  wer<s 

for  further  trial.    In  civil  cases,  the  ma-  educated  at  the  annual  ezpenae  of  ^35,- 

jority  of  the  Jury  ought  to  determine  310. 

the  case.    The  abolition  of  the  old  prac-  Finahcxs.  —  The  comptroUer  genenl 

tice  of  conatiaining  the  Jury  to  agree,  reported  a  balance  in  the  Treasuiy  on 

ought  to  be  followed  by  such  an  im-  the  let  of  October,  18S8,  of       ^lo,S18 

provement  aa  would   put  an  end   to  Receipts  between  that  time 

mis-trials.*     At  present,  by  the  land  and  let  Oct.  1829,                     398,039 

law,  a  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  two  fair  Disbursements,                            315,370 

trials  of  his  title:  <  one  verdict  on  the  Balance  Oct  1st,  1829,               ISlfOO 

merits  does  not  conclude  the  plaintiff,  as  Estimates  for  1829-30. 

it  does  the  defendant.    This  right  to  a  Expenses  of  Executive  Dept'.        6,980 

second  action  is  oppressive,  intolerably  Judicial,                                  39,179 

so,  except  to  an  insolvent  or  wealthy  Fiscal,                                       6^660 

man.'  College,                                  13^M0 

Dee.    Resolutions  expressive  of  the  Legiuative,                            22,lG40 

sense  of  the  Leffislature  against  the  re-  Miscellaneoua,                      141,510 

newal  of  the  charter  of  the  U.  States  Among  th^se  last  items,  are  lor  F^ 

Bank,  were  introduced  in  the  State  Sen-  Schools,  ^,000 ;    Pensions,  $14,000 ; 

ate,  and  on  the  15th  of  Dec.  paaaedthat  Public  buildings,  $25,000;  Jorors  and 

body.  Ayes  26  and  Noes  10.  Constable  certificates,  $16,000 ;  and  in- 

A  report  in  favor  of  the  establishment  terest  on  old  3  per  cents  $6,000. 

of  a  national  bank  was  then  taken  up  .    The  public  debt  of  the  state,  as  it 

and  indefinitely  postponed.  stood  at  the  end  ef  1829,  amoonted  to 

The  next  day  a  report  was  called  up  $1,670,000;  falling  due 

in  the  House  of  Representatives,  con-  $800,000  in                         1840 

eeming  the  relations  of  the  sUt^,  with  200,000                             1842 

the  general  government.    This  report  250,000                             1844 

commenced  with  expressing  the  gratifi-  300,000                             1846 

cation  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  election  Sinking  fund  applicable  to  this  debt 

of  Gen.  Jackson  aa  President,  and  its  amounts  to  $363,000. 

confidence  in  the  course  of  policy  indi-  The  Committee  of  ways  and  sMoas, 

cated  in  his  annual  message.    It  would  estimate  an  annual  surplus  a£  $fiO/iN 

have  been  desirable  however,  (it  adds,)  to  be  eanied  to  the  sinking  ftmd^ 
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Knanher  2,  1829.    The  LegieUUure  mended  by  his  important  Ber?ieee  and 

■embled  at   Milledgeville  on  the  2d  spotleM  integrity    What  is  most  to  be 

inet    Thomas  Stocks  was  elected  Pres-  regretted ,  is  the  determination  of  the 

ident  of  the  Senate,  and  William  Y.  F^eraJ  OoTemment  to  enforce  the  law 

Hensel,  Secretary;    and  Col.  Warren  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with 

Jordan  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  the  Indians.    If  the  evidence  collected 

of  Representatives^and  William  C.  Daw-  by  our  commissioner  proves  that  the 

■on,  Clerk.  land  between  the  two  lines  is  compre- 

Tlie  Message  of  Gov.  Forsyth  was  bended  in  the  last  Creek  contract,  the 

presented  on  the  following  day.    Its  first  law  of  Congress  does  not  apply  to  it : 

sabjeet  is,  respecting  the  Cherokee  lands,  the  Cherokees  are  not  the  rightf\il  occn- 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  to  that  pants,tbe  question  of  its  constitutionality 

•fiect,  unmediately  after  the  close  of  the  being  waived,  cannot  operate  after  June 

last  session  of  the  Legislature,  ezamina-  1830.     If  not  already  within  the  excep 

tions  were  made  relative  to  the  boun-  tion  of  the  19th  section  of  the  act,  m 

dajy  between  the  Creeks  and  Chero-  June  next  the  Cherokees  in  Gecngia 

kees,  and  a  surveyor  employed  to  mark  will  become  so,  as  they  will  be  within 

the  line.    The    territory  described  by  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 

this  survey  is  estimated  to  contain  1824  Hope  is  entertained  that  circumstances 

square  miles,  or  1,667,360  acres ;  the  soil  may  allow  the    Secretary  of   wiur  to 

10  represented  to  be  fertile.    A  map  of  countermand  the  order  before  the  time 

it  was  sent  with  the  evidence  to  sup-  arrives  for  its  execution,  and  that  no  oc- 

port  its  accuracy  to  the  President  of  the  currence  will  produce  any  excitement 

united  States,  with  a  request  that  he  or  collision  between  the  General  and 

would  have  the  Indians  residing  upon  State  Governments.    The  application  to 

the  territory  immediately  removed.  The  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 

answer  given,  in  two  communications  interfere,   was    inconsistent   with    our 

through  the  Secretary  of  War,  are  sub-  dleged  right  to  determine  all  such  ques- 

mitted  to  the  LfCffislature.  '  In  the  first,  tions  without  the  intervention  of  the  au- 

we  are  told,  "  the  President  considers  thority  either  of  the  Executive  or  Legis- 

it  improper  for  him  to  offer  any  opinion  lature  of  the  Union ;  but  having  been 

on  the  question  of  title,"  but  earnestly  made,  in  deference  to  past  usage,  and 

denres  that  Georgia  will  forbear  any  from  a  sincere  desire  to  act  in  concert 

course  that  may  appear  compulsory.    In  with  the  administration  of  the  General 

the  second,  that  the  Presiaent  prefers  Government,  a  regard  for  consistency, 

to  refer  the  matter,  for  the  present,  to  a  not  less  than  a  due  respect  for  the  an- 

different  tribunal.'     General  Coffee,  of  Uiority   to  which  we    have  appealed, 

Alabama,  has  been  selected  to  proceed  compels  us  to  wait  tranquilly  for  the  de- 

at  once  to  collect  evidence  on  the  facts,  cision  we  have  invoked. 

upon  which  the  claim  of  the  State  to  the  It  proceeds  to  say  that  the  opinions 

occupation  of  the    lands  is    founded,  upon  lyhich  the  act  extending  the  State 

T^e  Governor  thtis  proceeds —  '  The  laws  over  the  Indians  within  our  terri- 

complaintsof  the  Cherokees  of  intrusions  tory  is  founded,  accord  with  those  of  the 

apon  their  lands,  have  produced  an  order  present  administration  of  the  Federal 

■horn  the  War  Department,  for  the  re-  Government.    In  the  exercise  of  our 

inoTal,afterthel5thof  October,  of  those  sovereign  power,  limited  a^  it  is,  only 

white  persons  who  have  settled  between  by  Uie  constitution  of  the  United  States, 

the  ancient  and  modem  line  separating  there  is  little  danger  of  our  again  meet- 

the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.    This  order  ing  with  formidable  obstacles  from  the 

is  a  decision  against   us  until  further  imposing  authority  of  the  Executive  of 

inqoirjr.    To  what  tribunal  allusion  is  the  Union.     While  indulging  sanguine 

made^  is  not  explained.     We  cannot  ob'  expectations  that  the  compact  or  1802 

Ject  to  any  investigation  of  the  facts  will  be  either  fulfilled,  or  put  in  train 

deemed  necessary  to  justify  the  removal  for  fulfilment  before  June,  1830,  pru- 

of  the  Indians;  but  the  character  of  the  dence  requires  that  legislative  provia- 

•tate  would  be  compromitted  by  any  at-  ion  should  be  made  on  the  possibility 

tempt  to  enter  into  an  investigation  as  that  those  expectations  may  be  disap- 

ihe  adversaries  of  the  Cherokees,  before  pointed.    The  Indians  who  may  .contin- 

«ny    commissioner,   however    recom-  ae  within  our  jurisdiction  after  June 
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1830,  will  be  rahjected  to  sQch  lawi  as  er,  to  defraj  the  ezpenaea  of  Gorem* 
the  LemriBlatiire  may  hereafter  preacribe.  ment — looking  forward  to  the  period  not 
Great  care  w  necessary  to  mature  pro-  remote,  if  the  mstitution  should  be  pnw- 
visions  for  the  protection  of  their  per-  perous,  when  the  agricoltore  of  Geo9<- 
tons  and  property,  if  the^  are  to  remain  gin,^  like  that  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
in  the   anomalous  condition   in  which  relieved  from  all  direct  contributions  fiir 
the 7  are  placed  by  the  act  of  1828.  thepayment  of  State  expenses. ' 
Tribunals  for  the  trial  of  the  Indians        On  the  subject  of  hUtnuU  /symsK 
accused  of  crimes  are  to  be  designated,  mewU,  the  Grovemor  mentions  that  a 
and  the  forms  and  rules  of  proceeding  payment  of  $44,000  has  been  made  by 
established — the  courts  which  are  to  the  State  as  subacriber  for  440  shares  of 
haTe  jurisdiction  for  the  redress  of  inju-  the  Stock  of  the  Savannah,  Ogeecfaee 
ties  inflicted  by  them  or  upon  them,  and  Altamaha  Canal  Company,  and  a 
where  the   inflictor  or  sufferer   is  an  loanof  $50,000  had  before  been  made  by 
Indian  or  a  white  man,  are  to  be  ascer-  the  State  for  the  same   purposes.       A 
tained  or  created  by  law,  and  the  mode  further  expenditure  will  be  required  to 
of  proceedings  prescribed. — How  guar-  a  larger  amount,  but  with  promise  of 
dians  are  to  Deselected  for  them — the  very    advantageous    results.     *  Unless 
authority  and  prjvileges  of  those  guar-  the  individuals  who  have  commenced 
dians  when  selected,  require  mature  re-  the  work  shall  despair  of  success,  and 
flection  and  careful  legisletion.     The  abandon  the  design,  it  is  confidently  he- 
character  of  the  state  for  generosity  and  Ueved  that  a  fuu  share  of  the  chai]ge 
magnanimity,   dictates  enactments   as  will  be  cheerfully  borne  by  the  state, 
liberal  as   toe   moral   and    intellectual  until  the.  line  of  the  canal  reaches  the 
condition  of  this  dependent  people  will  Chattahochee,  and  forms  a  channel  of 
permit. — Whatever  in  the  exercise  of  a  communication   through  the  state,  be> 
prudent   forecast   may   be   determined  tween  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  At- 
upon,  one  provision   is  required  by  a  lantic  Ocean.' 

due  regard  to  our  position,  as  a  member        It  is  stated  that  preparations  are  nak« 

of  the  Government  of  4he  United  States,  ing  to  erect  a  State  Arsenal  at  Savannah. 

A  small  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  all  Measures  have  been  taken  under  an  act 

the  Indians  witliin  our  territory,  tliat  of  the  last  session  to  improve  the  distri- 

in  the  next  general  census  they  may  be  bution   and   application  of  the    Sdfcssf 

enumerated  and  for  a  part  of  our  red-  Funds.  * 

eral  Representative  population.  Mr  Forsyth  was  elected  to  the  Senate 

*■  The  Florida  boundary  line  remains  of  the  United  States,  to  supply  the  va- 

Set  unsettled.     The  FenUeniiary  of  the  cancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 

tate,  under  the  act  of  last  year,  has  Mr  Berrian. 
been  belter  managed,  and  no  part  of  the        Georg^  R.  Gilmer  succeeded  to  tha 

appropriation  made  for  that  purpose  has  office  of  Governor  of  the    State ;  and 

been  required  for  its  support.     Some  Henrjr  G.  Lamar  was  chosen  a  Repce- 

imnrovement  has  occurred  m  the  moral  sentative  in  Congress,  in  the  place  of 

innuence  of  its  inmates,  but  much  good  Mr  Giisaer.    The  seat  of  the  last  bmb- 

in  this  way  canhot  be  expected  till  a  tioned  gentleman  was  adjudged  by  lbs 

separation  of  the  prisoners  during  the  Executive  to  have  become  vacant  byU> 

night  is  accomplished.  failure  to  signify  acceptance,  pursosst 

*^A  want  of  uniformity  in  the  judicial  to  the  Act  of  Feb.  17^.     This  statatt 

admimstraUon  of  the  laws,  particularly  had  been  decided  by  the  only  tribaasl 

in  reference  to    appellate  juiisdiction  qualified  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  Is  be 

from  the  courts  created  for  the  trial  of  unconstitutional,  and    has   ever 


free  persons  of  color  and  slaves,  is  point-  been  generally  regarded  as  obsolete. — 

ed  out  for  the  correction  of  the  Iiegisia-  it  should  be  repealed  j  to  prevent  ivtnre 

ture.*  difficulties. 

Various  suggestions  are  offered  for        Finahces  of  Georgia. — ^The  annn- 

the  improvement  and  security  of  the  al  treasury  report  was  submitted  to  the 

Banking  System,  of  which  the  principal  legislature  on  the  7th  Nov.  The  rec^ili 

one  is  thus  expressed.  —  'In  the  third  for  the  year  ending  31st  October,  l£B9, 

section  of  the  charter  of  the  Central  were,    $271,611    w—the    amoonl  le- 

Bank  which  gives  the  use  of  the  taxes  maining  in   the  treasury  on  1st  llov. 

collected,  to  the  Bank,  I  would  respect-  1828,  was  $631,529  36— making  a  total 

fully  recommend  that  the  profits  of  the  of  $903,140  44.  ■  The  expenditniss  of 

Bank  and  the  amount  of  interest  paid  to  the  last  political  year,  (including  $517y> 

it  bjT  public  debtors,  shall  be  annually  or  088  46,  paid  to  the  Central  Bank,)  wcxe 

semi-annually  paid  over  to  the  Treasure  $712,0i^  94.    Remaining  in  the  treaa* 
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uvy,  ;*]li)l,07o  30.  The  nppioprlalions 
t'>>r  cojntv  ;icadc!uics  ivmouutcd  toJsl-L- 
3U2  -U  —  poor  scl»coi  luiid,  ,'^:T42  5^i. 

KtPUEsE.vTATio.v.  —  Tiic  (Jcurglan 
gives  this  statement  of  the  birlh-placetJ, 
pursuits,  &c,  of  the  MenibciJ  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  state  : — 
A^alioily  —  Georgia,  77;  A'ir^iuia, 
13]  South  Carohna,  10;  Noith  Carolina, 
16;  Pennsylvania,  2;  Connecticut,  2  ;  E. 
Florida,  1  ;  Maryhmd,!;  Massachusetts, 
1  ;  3t  sea,  1 ;    unknown,  6 —  totil,  I3i). 

Occupation  —  Farmers,  89 ;  hiv.-yers, 
20;  physicians,  10;  merchants,  S;  i\\r- 
intTs  and  merchants,  2;  mechanic.-',  2  ; 
steanj-boit  agent,  1;  unknown,  7  — 
total,  139. 

!^:atc  —  Married,  109 ;  unmarried,  15 ; 
widowers,  8  ;  unknown,  7. 

^■7ges  —  '2S  between  20  and  30;  61 
between  30  and  40 ;  :34  betv.-ccn  40  and 
ij.) ;  9  between  50  and  60 ;  unknown,  7. 
CJeorgia  jbaxks — By  a  tabular 
s^itemcnt  of  the  bank.^  in  Georscia,  in- 
cluding the  Central  bank,  the  following 
ro.-alt  appears: — 

Capital,  5,r)S2.S'1<)  17 

B:1I.>  in  circulation,  2,719,.356  07 

Notes  dii-counted  and  bills 

ofexchangp,  5,949,5S1)  75 

Sp?cip,  1,129,1.30  20 

Legimlatiox. — Twelve  acts  passed 

r\t  this  session  of  the  legislature,  related 

to   the   public   education  of  children  Id 

difr.*rcnt  sections  of  the  State. 

Twcntys-even    bills  for  divorce  were 
pT3ed,  separating:  husband  and  wife. 
i.vDiANs. —  The  followina:  is  a  copy 
'    ryf  the  act  passed  Dec.   1329,  in  relation 
to  the  Cherokee  territory. 

An  act  to  add  the  tenitory  lying  with- 
in the  chartered  limits  of  (Georgia,  and 
now  in  (lie  occupancy  of  tha  Cherokee 
In :!ian>,  to  the  counties  of  Cnrroil,  L)e- 
Kalb,  Gwinnct,  Hall,  and  Habersh;un, 
and  to  extend  the  laws  of  this  state  over 
the  same,  and  to  annul  all  laws  and  or- 
dinancos  made  by  the  Cher-^kee  nation 
of  Indians,  and  to  ■  rovide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  otficcrs  serving  legal  pro- 
cc*js  in  said  territory,  and  to  regulate  the 
testimony  of  Indians,  and  to  repeal  the 
ninth  section  of  the  act  of  eighteen  hun- 
di-ed  and  twentyeight,  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  first  five  sections  provide  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Cherokee  territory, 
in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Carroll.  De- 
Kalb.  Gwinnett,  Hall  and  Habersham. 
Sec.  G.  JJml  be  it  further  enacted^ 
That  all  the  laws,  both  civil  and  crimin- 
al of  this  state,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  extended  over  said   portions   of 


territory   respectively,   and   all   persons   / 
whatever,    rcaiJiag    within    the    same,  '* 
shall,  nftcr   the   fast   day  of  June  in^xt, ' 
bo  .*>ul'ieut  and  liable  to   the  operation  of 
said  Iruvs,  in  the  same  manner   as  other 
citizens   of  this  state,  or  the  citizens  of 
sidd  counties  respectively,  and  ail   writs 
and    pioces-ses  v.'lialcver,  issued  by  the 
courts  or  oificfirs  of  said  courts,  shall  ex- 
tend over,  and  operate  on    the   portions 
of  territory   hereby    added  to  the   same 
respectively. 

Sec.  7.  dnl  be  it  further  ennctc^y 
Tliat  after  the  first  dny  of  June  next,  all 
laws,  ordinanceSj  orders  and  regulation'^' 
of  any  kind  whatever,  made,  passed,  or 
enacted  by  the  Cherokee  Indians,  ei- 
ther in  general  council  or  in  any  other 
way  whatever,  or  by  a.ny  authority- 
whatever  of  said  tribe,  Imj,  and  the  same 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void 
and  of  no  elTect,  as  if  the  same  had 
never  existed  ;  and  in  all  cases  of  indict- 
ment or  civil  suits,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  defendant  to  justify  under  any  of 
said  laws,  ordinances,  orders,  or  regula- 
tions; nor  shall  the  courts  of  this  state 
permit  the  same  to  be  srivcn  in  evidence 
on  t!ic  trial  of  any  suit  whatever. 

Sec.  8.  .ind  be  it  further  enacted^ 
That  it  shall  not  be  lav.-ful  for  any  per- 
son or  body  of  persons  by  ajbitrary  pow- 
er or  by  virtue  of  any  pretended  rule, 
ordinance,  law,  or  custom  of  said  Ciier- 
okoe  nation,  to  prevent,  by  thrc;-.ts, 
menaces,  or  other  moans,  to  endeavor  to 
prevent  any  Indian  of  said  nation  resid- 
ing williin  the  chartered  limits  of  this 
state,  from  enrollirig  as  an  emigrant  or 
actually  emigratiiig,  or  removing  from 
said  nation;  nor  shall  iibe  lawful  lor  any 
person  or  body  of  perso:is  by  arbitrary 
power  or  by  virtue  of  any  pretendeci 
rule,  ordinance,  law,  or  custom  of  said 
nation,  to  punish  in  any  manner,  or  to 
molest  cither  the  person  or  property,  or 
to  abridge  the  rights  or  ptivileges  of  any 
Indian  for  enrol'i/ig  his  or  her  name  as 
an  emigrant,  or  for  eraigraling,  or  in- 
tending to  emigrate  from  liaid  nation. 

S*;c.  9.  Jlud  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  any  per>an  or  body  of  persons  of- 
fending against  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  section,  shall  be  guilty  oi  a 
high  misdemeanor,  subject  to  indict- 
ment, and  on  conviction,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  connuemcnt  in  the  common 
jail  of  any  county  of  this  state,  or  by 
confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  pi^ru- 
lentiary  for  a  term  not  exceeding  four 
years,  at  ihe  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  10.  And  he  it  further  cnacftd. 
That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  per- 
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son  or  body  of  persons,  by  arbitrary 
power,  or  under  color  of  any  pretended 
rule,  ordinance,  law,  or  custom  of  said 
nation  to  prevent,  or  offer  to  prevent,  or 
deter  any  Indian,  head  man,  chiei,  or 
warrior  of  said  nation  .  residinn;  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  this  stato,  lironi 
selling  or  ceding  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  use  of  Georgia,  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  said  territory,  or  to  prevent,  or 
offer  to  prevent  any  Indian,  head  man, 
chief  or  warrior  of  said  nation,  residing 
as  aforesaid,  from  meeting  in  council  or 
trea^,  any  commissioner  or  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  11.  Jind  be  it  further  enacted^ 
That  any  person  or  body  of  persons,  of- 
fending against  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoioff  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor,  subject  to  indict- 
ment, and  on  conviction,  shall  be  con- 
fined at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary, 
tor  not  less  than  four,  nor  longer  than  six 
years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  per- 
son or  body  of  persons  by  arbitrary  force, 
or  under  color  of  any  pretended  rules, 
ordinances,  law,  or  custom  of  said  na- 
tion, to  take  the  life  of  any  Indian  resid- 
ing as  aforesaid  for  enlisting  as  an  cnii- 
grant,  attempting  to  emigrate,  ceding  or 
attempting  to  cede  as  aforesaid,  the 
whole  or  part  of  said  territory,  or  meet- 
ing or  attempting  to  meet  in  treaty  or  in 
council  as  aforesaid,  any  commissioner 
or  commisMoners  as  aforesaid  ;  and  any 
person  or  body  of  persons,  offending 
against  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  be  guilty  of  murder,  subject  to  in- 
dictment, and  on  conviction  shall  suffer 
death,  by  hanging. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  should  aay  of  the  foregoing  of- 
fences be  committed  under  color  of  any 
pretended  rules,  ordinance,  custom  or 
law  of  said  nation,  all  persons  acting 
therein  either  as  individuals  or  as  pre- 
tended executive,  ministerial,  or  judicial 
officers,  shall  he  deemed  and  considered 
as  principals,  and  subject  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  herein  before  prescribed. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  for  all  demands  which  mav  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate's 
court,  suit  may  be  brought  for  the  same 
Iq  the  nearest  district  of  the  county  to 
which  the  territory  is  hereby  annexed, 
and  all  officers  serving  any  legal  process, 
or  any  person  living  on  any  portion  of  the 
territory  herein  named,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  sum  of  five  cents  for  eve- 


ry mile  he  may  ride  to  serve  the  sai8«, 
after  crossing  the  present  limits  of  eaiil 
counties,  in  addition  to  the  fees  ak-eady 
allowed  bylaw ;  and  in  case  any  of  said 
officers  should  be  resisted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  legal  process  issued  by  any 
court  or  magistrate,  justice  of  the  inle- 
rior  court  or  judge  oi  the  superior  court 
of  any  of  said  counties,  be  is  hereby 
authorized  to  call  out  a  sufficient  nomber 
of  the  militia  of  said  counties  to  aid  and 
protect  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enactiA^ 
That  no  Indian  or  descendant  isi  any  In- 
dian, residing  within  the  Creek  or  Cher- 
okee nations  of  Indians,  shall  be  deem- 
ed a  competent  witness  in  any  court  of 
this  state  to  which  a  wliite  person  may 
be  a  party,  except  such  white  person 
resides  within  the  said  nation. 

WAHREN  JOURDAN, 

Speaker  ofHouseofllepi. 
THOMAS  STOCKS. 

President  of  Senate. 
Assented  to,  Dec.  19, 1829. 

GEORGE  R.  GILMER,  Governor. 

A  law  was  also  passed  in  consequence 
of  the  abduction  of  Rowland  Stevenson, 
a  banker,  who  had  tied  from  England, 
making  it  a  penal  offence  to  abduct,  or 
kidnap  a  free  white  person,  and  puniaha- 
ble  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  5 
nor  more  than  seven  7  years. 

$50,000  were  appropriated  for  the  im- 
provement oi  the  roa(&  and  rivers  with- 
in the  state. 

A  law  was  also  passed  imposing  a 
quarantine  of  forty  days  on  all  vessels 
having  free  colored  persons  on  board  — 
this  clause  to  take  effect  upon  ve^els 
from  ports  of  the  United  States,  in  three 
months,  from  all  other  ports,  in  six 
months.  The  act  also  prohibits  all  inter- 
course with  such  vessel^  by  free  persons 
of  color  or  slaves,  and  compels  captains 
of  vessels  to  convey  back  such  perstms 
on  board ;  renders  capital  the  circulation 
of  pamphlets  of  evil  tendency,  among 
domestics;  makes  penal  the  teaching 
of  free  persons  of  color  or  slaves  to  read 
or  write;  and  prohibits  the  introduction 
of  slaves  into  the  state  for  sale. 

Slaves  were  also  prohibited  under  a 
penalty  of  $10  per  day,  from  being  em- 
ployed in  any  printing  office  within  the 
state. 

Resolutions  were  passed  authorizing 
the  governor  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
report  a  digested  system  of  free  schools 
to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session : 
dissenting  from  a  resolution  of  Louisiana, 
to  amend  the  federal  constitution,  so  as 
to  extend  the  term  of  office  of  President 
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wad  vice  President  to  six  years,  and  to 
render  the  President  inaligible:  con- 
curring with  a  resolution  from  Missouri, 
to  amend  the  constitution  by  having  the 
President  and  vice  President  elected  di- 
rectly by  the  people,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  electors — so  as  to  retain 
however,  the  relative  vote  of  states  as 
at  present,  and  also  recommending  that 
in  no  case  the  election  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  against 
the  tariff  of  1828,  instructing  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  use  their 
host  efforts  in  procuring  its  total  repeal. 

These  resolutions  were  all  approved 
the  19th  Dec.  iS29. 

In  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  19th 
of  Dee.  1829,  in  relation  to  the  Chero- 
kee territory  a  proclamation  was  issued 
hy  the  governor  which  after  reciting 
the  act  continues  as  follows. 

And  whereas  said  Cherokee  Indians 
have,  for  some  time  past,  been  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  ^vernment  indepen- 
dent of  the  authority  of  this  state,  and 
have,  since  the  passage  of  said  recited 
act,  violated  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
this  slate  under  highly  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances, under  pretence  of  execu- 
ting the  legal  orders  of  the  principal 
chiefs  of  said  tribe  —  And  whereas  the 
rulers  and  head  men  of  said  tribe  have 
continued  since  the  passage  of  said  act 
to  excite  the  Indians  under  their  influ- 
ence against  submission  to  tho  operation 
of  the  lawsof  thi?  state,  and  have  attempt- 
ed to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the 
same,  by  appealing  to  the  coneress  of 
the  United  States  to  interpose  the  pow- 
ers of  the  union  to  protect  them  there- 
from— And  having  bv  various  other 
acts  evinced  a  spirit  of  determined  hos- 
tility against  the  government  of  this 
state. 

Now,  therefore,  that  the  sovereign 
authority  of  this  state  over  all  the  per- 
Aons  within  its  limits  may  be  duly  ac- 
knowledged and  respected,  and  the 
rights  of'its  citizens  preserved,  and  that 
the  Indian  people  occupying  its  territory 
under  the  protection  of  its  laws,  may  be 
relieved  from  the  oppression  to  which 
they  have  been  hitherto  subjected,  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  their  tribe,  or 
the  arbitrary  power  of  their  chiefs,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  issue  this  my 
proclamation,  giving  notice  to  all  per- 
sons that  said  recited  act  is  now  in  force, 
and  all  Indians  and  others  residing 
within  said  territory  or  elsewhere,  are 
warned  not  to  violate  its  enactments; 


and  every  officer,  civil  and  military,  is 
hereby  required,  and  every  patriotic  citi- 
zen of  the  state  urged  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  thereof,  and  especially  in 
causing  the  penalties  for  its  violation 
to  be  certainly  inflicted  upon  each  and 
every  chief,  head  man  or  other  Cherokee 
Indian,  or  any  other  person  residing  in 
said  territory,  who  shall  exercise  or  at- 
tempt to  exercise  any  authority  within 
said  territory,  under  pretence  or  by  vir- 
tue of  any  Cherokee  law,  ordinance,  or- 
der, or  regulation  whatsoever,  or  who 
shall  by  virtue  of  any  such  pret^ded 
authority  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent 
any  Indian  from  emigrating  from  said 
territory,  or  enrolling  himself  for  that 
purpose,  or  who  shall  in  like  manner 
punish  or  molest  either  tlje  person  or 
property,  or  abridge  the  rights  or  privi- 
leges, on  account  of  his  or  her  enrolling 
as  an  emigrant  or  intending  to  emigrate ; 
or  who  shall  by  virtue  of  any  such  pre- 
tended authority,  or  by  any  arbitrary 
power  prevent  or  ofler  to  prevent  or  de- 
ter any  Indian,  head  man,  chief  or  war- 
rior residing  within  said  territory,  from 
selling  or  ceding  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  use  of  Georgia,  the  whole  or  anv 
part  of  said  territory,  or  prevent  such 
person  or  persons  so  residing,  from  meet- 
ing in  council  or  treaty  any  commission- 
er or  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  or  who  shall 
hy  virtue  ol  any  such  pretended  authori- 
ty, or  by  anv  arbitrary  force  put  to  death 
any  Indian  for  enrolling  as  an  emigrant, 
attempting  to  emigrate,  ceding  or  at- 
tempting to  cede,  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  said  territory,  of  meeting  or  attempt- 
ing to  meet  in  council  for  that  purpose. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great 
seal  of  the  state,  at  the  state-house 
in  Milledgeville,  the  third  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  ot  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  of  American  Independence  the 
fifty  fourth. 

GEORGE  R.  GILMER. 

By  the  governor : 
Ever  Ann  Hamilton,  iee^y  ofitate. 

The  following  is  a  second  Proclama- 
tion, issued  by  his  Excellency  Governor 
Gilmer,  regarding  the  Cherokee  Indians 
in  that  state  — 

A  Proclamation,  by  His  Excellency 
George  R.  Gilmer, Governor  and  C*im- 
roander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
Militia  thereof. 
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Whereas  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  lands  in  the  territorj  now  occupied 
by  the  Cherokee  Indians  within  the  lim- 
its of  this  state,  abound  with  valuable 
minerals,  and  especially  gold  —  and 
whereas  the  State  of  Georgia  has  the 
tee  simple  title  to  said  lands  and  the 
entire  and  exclusive  property  in  the 
gold  and  silver  therein  —  and  whereas 
numerous  persons,  citizens  of  this  and 
other  states,  together  with  the  Indian 
occupants  of  said  teriitory  taking  advan* 
tage  of  the  law  of  this  state,  by  which 
its  junsdiction  over  said  territory  was 
not  assumed  until  the  tirst  day  oi  June 
last  past,  have  engaged  In  digging  for 
gold  in  said  land,  and  taking  therefrom 
great  amounts  in  value,  thereby  ap- 
propriating riches  to  themselves,  which 
of  right  equally  belong  to  every  other 
citizen  of  t)ie  state,  and  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  state,  and  to  the  inju- 
ry of  the  public  resources  —  and  where- 
as the  absence  of  legal  restraints  and  the 
nature  of  their  pursuit,  have  caused  a 
state  of  society  to  exist  among  said  per- 
sons, too  disorderly  to  be  permitted  to 
continue  —  and  whereas  by  the  act  of 
the  last  Legislature  to  add  the  territory 
within  the  occupancy  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  included  in  the  limits  of  this 
»tate,  to  the  counties  of  Carroll,  De  Kalb, 
Gwinnett,  Hall,  and  Habersham,  and 
to  render  void  and  disannul  all  Chero- 
kee laws,  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  state  is 
now  extended  over  said  territory,  and 
all  persons  therein  made  subject  thereto : 
Now  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all 
persons  from  tne  lands  of  this  state  in 
the  territory  aforesaid,  except  such  as 
are  permitted  by  the  laws  or  assent  of 
this  state  to  occupy  the  same :  to  secure 
to  the  state  its  property  in  the  minerals 
therein,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  lawless 
state  of  society  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted among  the  gold  diggers  in  said  ter- 
ritory, I  have  thought  proper  to  issue 
this  my  Proclamation,  notifying  all  per- 
sons whom  it  may  concern,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  state  is  now  extend- 
ed oyer  all  the  territory  in  the  occupan- 


cy of  the    Cherokees,  included   withn 
the  limits  of  this  state,  and  which  wm 
by  an  act  passed  by   the  state    Leeisb- 
ture  of  this   state,  made    a  part  <n  the 
counties  of  Carrol,  DeKalb,  Gwinnett, 
Hall,  Habersham,  aud  that  ali  persons 
residing    therein    and    subject  to    said 
jurisdiction;   and  to  warn  ali  persons, 
whether  citizens  of  this  or  other  states, 
or  Indian  occupants,  to  cease  all  further 
trespass  upon  the  property  of  this  State, 
and  especially  from  taking  any  gold  or 
silver  irom  lands  included   within  the 
territory  occupied    by     the    Cherokee 
Indians,  and  so    as    aforesaid  added  lo 
the  counties  aforesaid,  and  to  direct  all 
)>ersons  to  quit  possession  of  said  Unds 
and  depart  from   said  territory  without 
delay,  except  such  as  by  law  or  the 
assent  of  the -state  are  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy the  same,  and  to  require  all  offi- 
cers of  the    state  within  the  coucties 
aforesaid  to  be  vigilant  in  enforcing  the 
laws  for  protection  ofpubKc  property, 
and  especially  to  prevent  any  farther 
trespasses  upon  the  lands  of  tlie  state,  or 
tho  taking  any  gold  or  silver  therefrom. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  great  seat 
of  the  state,  at  the  state-house  inMiW 
]edge\ille,  this  third  day  of  J  one,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  ot  Aroeiican  Indepea* 
dence  the  fiftyfourth. 

GEORGE  R.  GILMER. 

By  the  governor : 
EvERARD  Hamilto3«-,,scc*j/  of  State. 

May,  1830.  OcEcnsE  Cakal,— 
This  canal  is  now  nearly  completed,  the 
on  ly  remaining  portion  to  be  excavated 
bei  ng  about  twelve  miles  from  Savan- 
nah, and  about  70  feet  in  extent.  When 
finished y  the  canal  will  have  cost  about 
1 1 ,000  dollars  per  mile.  It  has  six  locks, 
nine  culverts,  one  aqueduct,  and  eleven 
bridges,  nearly  all  of  which  are  now  in 
good  order.  The  boats  to  l>e  used  on 
the  canal  are  limited  to  85  feet  in  length, 
and  17  in  breadth,  with  a  draft  of  3  1-2 
feet. 


ALABAMA. 


Dee.  1829.  The  Legislature  met  at 
Tuscaloosa  on  the  16th.  Levin  Powell, 
Esq.  was  chosen  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Francis  S.  Lyons,  Secretary ; 
John  Gayle,  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
Thomas  T.  Tunstall,  principal  clerk. 

The  Message  of  Governor  Murphy 
was  presented  to  the  Legislature  on  the 


17th  inst.  It  is  commenced  with  felici- 
tations on  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  the  state.  The  Gover- 
nor calls  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  simplifying  and  perfecting  of  the 
laws  of  tlie  state  ]  that  havinf?  reached 
the  higbect  point  attainable,  they  may 
remain    uncuangcd,  and    strengthened 
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both  in  their  influence  and  the  venera- 
tion of  the  people,  by  their  unaltered 
character  and  age. 

His  Excellency  notices,  with  satis - 
Taction,  tliat  the  General  Assembly  was 
now  convened  in  the  new  capitoI  of  the 
state  —  expresses  his  hope  that  it  will 
satisfy  the  highest  expectations  formed 
of  it,  and  that  it  may  long  remain  a 
monument  of  the  liberal  ambition,  and 
enlarged  but  not  extravagant  munifi- 
cence of  the  state. 

The  first  prominent  subject  presented 
for  legislative  consideration  is  thus  intro- 
duced : 

*The  Commissioners  appointed  to  ex- 
amine, value,  class  and  select  400,000 
acres  of  relinquished  land  in  the  Ten- 
nessee valley,  given  to  this  state  by 
Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  and 
other  rivers  in  this  State,  are  understood 
to  have  made  a  return  to  the  Register, 
and  that  the  land  office  has  been  opened 
for  the  entry  of  the  lands.'  The  Gover- 
nor thinks  the  Commissioners  have  in 
some  degree  misapprehended  the  in- 
structions of  the  act  under  which  they 
were  appointed ;  but  if  any  mistake  has 
been  committed, is  certain 'that  it  was 
altogether  inadverteqt  and  unintentional, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high 
honor,  integrity  and  intelligence  of  the 
Board  ot  Commissioners.  A  protracted 
exposition  and  argument  follow  on  the 
subject,  the  results  of  which  may  be 
thus  expressed '.  —  The  Commissioners 
have  not  classed  the  whole  of  the  400,000 
acres,  nor  have  they  valued  the  modt 
inferior  class  of  the  selection,  at  a  price 
not-less  than  the  minimum  price  ot  the 
lands  of  the  United  Stotes.  The  dis- 
tinction of  unclassed  lauds,  composing  a 
part  of  the  400,000  acres  selected,  made 
by  the  Commissioners,  was  not  only  un- 
authorized by  the  act,  but  in  direct  op- 
position to  its  express  requirements. 
The  law  therefore  appears  not  to  have 
been  complied  with ;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  cannot  be  —  and  the 
return  made  to  the  Register  is  conse- 
quently irregular  and  invalid.  Some  ex- 
planatory, and  corrective  enactments  are 
requisite  ifor  the  honor  and  interests  of 
the  state,  and  the  rights  of  those  who 
have  entered  lands  under  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  observations  in  relation  to  the 
granted  lands  grew  out  of  tliese  circum- 
stances : 

A  grant  was  made  by  Congress  to  the 
State,  of  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land,  to  be  sold  at  the  pleasure  of  the 


state,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  and  other  parts  of  the 
Tenue!»ee.^  This  land  was  supposed  at 
the  time  of  the  grant  to  be  worth  at  least 
ten  dollars  per  acre.  The  state  appoint- 
ed commissioners  to  value  it,  allowing 
preference  of  purchase  to  the  porions  in 
possession  at  the  valuation  price.  The 
consequence  was  that  in  favoring  the 
occupants,  the  lands  were  valued  eo  low 
ss  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  grant,  -^ 
the  400,000  acres,  estimated  to  be  worth 
several  millions  of  dollars,  having  been 
valued  at  only  five  or  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  salaries  now 
received  by  the  Judges  of  the  State,  the 
Attorney-general  and  the  Solicitors,  is 
next  pressed  u|)on  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  The  present  compensation 
of  these  officers  is  inadequate  to  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  their  places,  and 
both  justice  and  sound  policy  require  its 
increase. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Tariff  the  mes- 
sage remarks : 

*  At  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  a  strong  but  temperate  memo- 
rial was  addressea  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  the 
last  Tariff  imposed  on  imported  articles. 
It  is  hoped  that  more  mature  reflection 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  many  pla- 
ces, will  have  combined  to  produce  the 
conviction,  that  it  threatens  the  country 
in  general  with  many  evils,  without 
producing  even  the  common  share  of  in- 
bulated  benefits  which  frequently  attend 
even  bad  measures.  Its  impolicy,  in- 
justice, and  unconstitutionality,  may  be 
truly  said  to  become  every  day  more  ap- 
parent. It  would  seem  to  have  had  its 
principal  spring  in  the  desires  and  pas- 
•  sions  of  our  nature,  which  are  certamly 
the  least  respectable,  and  are  more  likely 
to  produce  feelings  of  just  indignation, 
than  to  conciliate  or  reconcile.  Judi- 
cious and  temperate  efibrts  for  the  con- 
stitutional repeal  of  this  obnoxious  mea- 
sure, bhould  in  no  wise  be  intermitted ; 
the  argument,  if  argument  can  still  bavo 
place,  should  be  more  full,  and  the  tone 
more  earnest.  In  the  meantime  no  ex- 
pedient should  be  left  unessayed  the 
more  fully  to  counteract  it.  The  dic- 
tates of  honorable  interest,  as  well  as  the 
love  of  country,  (not  that  sickly  and  con- 
tracted sentiment  which  can  only  em- 
brace the  small  circle  of  bur  own  selfish 
pursuits,  but  that  which  is  the  of&pring 
of  enlarged  benevolence  and  generous 
philanthropy;  should  prompt  us  to  do 
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a'lVA}',  08  speedily  as  we  can,  this  perni- 
cious error.' 

A  revision  of  the  Criminal  Laws  is 
next  recommended,  not  with  a  view  to 
Introduce  new  sanctions,  but  to  insure 
the  proper  application  of  those  already 
provided.  *lt  too  frequently  happens, 
that  criminals,  especially  those  who  are 
nffluent,  influential,  or  who  have  many 
friends,  escape  the  punishment  due  to 
their  crimes.  It  is  painful  to  hear  the 
remark,  that  it  is  difficult  to  convict  such 
a  criminal,  however  clearly  his  guilt 
may  be  c^ablishcd.  The  present  mode 
of  obtaining  the  jury  seems  to  be  princi- 
pally chargeable  with  the  fault.* 

Speaking  of  the  policy  adopted  hy  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  Lnited 
States  towards  the  Indian  Tribes  resid- 
ing within  the  limits  of  Alabama  and 
other  states,  the  Governor  says—'  It 
seems  alike  calculated  to  do  justice  to 
the  states,  and  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests and  happiness  of  the  Indians. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  ultimate 
and  speedy  success.* 

The  buildings  of  the  University  are 
advancing  handsomely  towards  comple- 
tion, and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  as 
soon  as  the  other  arrangements  for  the 
commencement  of  the  institution  can  bo 
made. 

Some  local  matters  of  little  general 
interest  are  then  r.dveitcd  to  —  amonji; 
which  we  notice  that  the  accounts  with 
t!ie  State  of  Mississippi  have  been  ad- 
justed. 


IxDi  Aifs.  —  By  a  census  taken  uwJer 
the  authority  of  the  State  Goveromeiit, 
the  Creeks  in  Alabama  appear  to  exceed 
20,000  in  number  and  that  635  slaves 
are  owned  by  Indians  of  that  tribe. 

Legislatiox.  — The  Legtslatnre  at 
the  session  of  1829-30  ordered  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  grante<l  for  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  Slate  t©  be 
suspended  for  three  months.  It  also 
created  a  board  of  internal  irapnyvement. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  to  amemi 
the  State  Constitution  so  as  to  Unit  the 
term  of  judicial  officers  to  rx  years,  and 
another  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
met  to  the  State  Constitution  so  as  to 
have  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 
Several  resolutions  were  also  passed  by 
the  Legislature  requesting  the  aid  of  the 
General  Government  in  promoting  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  state. 

^ay,  1830.  The  Grand  Jury  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  Pike  County,  Alabama, 
at  a  lato  term,  presented  Major  Philip 
Wager,  of  the  United  States  Army,  for 
an  alleged  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  Alabama;  he  having  isued  a 
proclamation,  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  directing  all  white  persons  not 
having  permits^or  Indian  wivca,  to  leave 
the  territory  of  the  Creek  Indians  widiin 
fifteen  days.  The  Grand  Jury  pronounc- 
ed the  Major  and  his  men  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  Alabama,  that 
State,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, havinff  extended  its  JurtsdlctioB 
over  the  said  territory. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


1830.  The  legislature  at  its  session  of 
1929-30  passed  an  act  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  the  Indians 
within  its  limits,  and  incorporating  them 
in  the  mass  of  the  free  population  of  the 
state.    The  following  is  the  act : 

STAtE  or  MISSISSIPPI. 

An  act  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Mississippi  over  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians  resident  within  its 
limits. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate 
and  house  of  rtpresentalives  of  the  state 
of  Mississippi  in  general  assembly  con^ 
venedj  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  ail  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  and  franchises,  held,  claimed, 
or  enjoyed,  by  those  persons  called  In- 
dians, and  their  descendants,  and  which 
are  held  by  virtue  of  any  form  of  policy, 
usage,  or  custom,  existing  among  said 
persons,  not  particularly  recognised  and 


established  by  the  common  law  or  stat- 
utes of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  wholly  abolldied 
and  taken  away. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  all 
the  rights,  privilea:es,  immunities,  and 
franchises,  held  and  enjoyed  by  free 
white  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  said 
states,  oe,  and  the  same  are  bereby  gir> 
en,  granted  and  extended  to  the  said 
persons  called  Indians,  and  their  de> 
scendants,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  raanser 
as  the  same  can  be  done  by  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it' further  enacted!,  Tbil 
all  the  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances 
now  in  force  in  the  said  state  of  MissisBp- 
^i,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby-  declared 
to  have  full  force,  power,  and  operation 
over  the  persons  and  property  of  and 
within  the  terrltoiy  now  occupied  by 
the  said  Indians. 
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Sec.  4.  Be  it  Jutther  enacted.  That  all 
marriages,  matrimODial  connexions  or 
associations,  entered  into  by  virtue  of 
any  u»ge  or  custom  of  the  said  Indians : 
aod  by  them  deemed  valid,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  as  bind- 
ing and  obligatory  as  if  the  same  had 
beea  solemnized  according  to  the  laws 
of  tliis  state. 

Sec.  5.  Se  it  fttrther  enacted^  That 
any  person  or  persons,  whoshull  assume 
on  him  or  themselves,  and  exercise  in 
any  manner  whatever  the  office  of  chief, 
mingo,  headman,  or  other  post  of  power, 
established  by  the  tribal  statutes,  ordi- 
nancea,  or  customs  of  the  said  Indians, 
and  not  particularly  recognised  by  the 
laws  of  this  state,  shall  on  conviction  on 
indictment  or  presentment  before  as 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
doUan,  and  be  imprisoned  any  time  not 
exceeding  twelve  months,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  before  whom  convic- 
tion may  be  had. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That 
the  boundaries,  specified  in  an  *  act,  en- 
titled an  act  to  extend  legal  process  in 
that  part  of  the  state  now  occupied  by 
the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  tribes  of  In- 
dians.' passed,  February  4th,  1829,  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  make  all  legal  pro- 
cess returnable,  as  by  that  act  required. 
Joseph  Durbar,  speaker  ofH.  S. 
A.  M.  Scott,  president  of  senate. 

Approved,  Jan.  19, 1930. 

Gerard  C  Brandon. 


March.  Hail  Stohm.  — Port  Gib- 
son was  visited  on  the  last  of  this  month 
with  a  very  violent  and  destructive  hail 
storm.  During  its  continuance,  (about 
half  an  bour^  all  other  souDfjs  were 
drowned,  in  tne  rattling  of  broken  glass 
and  pelting  noise  of  the  hail  on  the  roots ; 
and  the  streets  presented  a  scene  of  wild 
confusion.  Such  a  storm  never  before, 
it  is  said,  visited  the  country  since  its 
settlement. 

Hundreds  of  bushels  of  hail  stones  of 
various  sizes,  and  every  shape,  lay  in  the 
streets  when  the  storm  haa  passed  over. 
Some  were  much  larger  than  an  egg, 
and  the  most  common  size  was  about  as 
large ;  some  that  were  measured  were 
more  than  six  inches  in  circumference, 
and  weighed  an  ounce  and  a  quarter. 
On  the  same  evening,  we  understand  a 
similar  storm  visited  Natchez. 

July.  The  Mississippi.— A.  west- 
em  paper  states,  that  the  agent  employ- 
ed by  the  government.  Captain  Shreve, 
has  perfectly  succeeded  in  rendering 
about  three  hundred  miles  of  the  river 
as  harmless  as  a  mill  pond,  and  will,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  period,  remove 
every  obstruction  from  Trinity  to  Balize. 
His  plan  is  to  run  down  the  snags  with  a 
double  steam  boat ;  the  bows  are  con- 
nected by  a  tremendous  beam  plated 
with  iron ;  he  puts  on  a  heavy  head  of 
steam,  and  runs  the  snags  down;  they 
are  found  uniformly  to  break  off  at  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  bottom  of  the 
river  and  float  away. 


LOUISIANA. 


Sept.  1829.  The  yellow  fever  prevail- 
ed with  great  violence  this  summer  at 
New  Orleans.  It  ceased  about  the  1st 
of  November. 

1830.  Legislature.  —  The  Legis- 
lature met  at  Donaldsonville  on  the  4th 
of  January. 

The  Senate  chose  Mr  Morean  Lislet 
as^heir  President  pro  tempore,  and  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  10  ayes,  5  nays,  declar- 
ing that  the  functions  of  Governor  de- 
volved on  the  President  annually  elected 
by  them.  That  resolution  having  been 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  rejected  by  that  body  — 17  ayes 
18  nays. 

The  Message  of  Mr  Beauvais,  the 
acting  Governor,  was  presented  to  both 
Houses  on  the  6tb.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Message  is  taken  up  with  a 
respectful  allusion  to  the  late  Governor 
I>erbigny  and  his  melancholy  death  — 


and  with  observations  on  the  constitU' 
tional  ambiguity  as  to  the  proper  suc- 
cessor to  the  office  of  Governor  when 
thus  vacated.  Measures  are  recommend- 
ed for  obviating  difficulties  on  this  sub- 
ject hereafter. 

The  Governor  recommends  a  revision 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  importation  of 
slaves,  and  to  consider  whether  the 
growing  evil  has  not  now  reached  such 
a  height  as  to  demand  whether  it  may 
be  advisable  to  prohibit  tlieir  introduc- 
tion altogether,  or,  at  least,  to  fix  the  age 
above  which  they  shall  not  be  intro- 
duced. 

'  Apprehensions  have  been  entertained 
that  the  duties  imposed  on  foreign  su- 
gars by  the  United  States,  might  be  re- 
duced, and  these  apprehensions  have 
spread  great  and  serious  alarm  among 
those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  on- 
gaged  in  that  branch  of  agrtcultuie.    I 
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recommend  to  yo«  to  imprew  upon 
our  repreeentttiFeB  4n  CoDgresethe  ab- 
eolate  neceeeity  for  the  safety  of  thk 
etato,  that  tboee  daties  should  be  main- 
tained. Laj^  capitals  are  embarked  in 
this  culture,  the  expenses  attendiogit 
are  enonaous,  reliance  has  been  placed 
upon  the  faith  of  the  nation,  and  a  change 
in  the  system  which  has  hitherto  been 
pursued  in  this  respect,  would  plunge 
this  state  into  inextricable  embarrass- 
ments. 

*  The  law  on  the  subject  of  roodif  and 
leveei  passed  at  your  last  session,  needs, 
1  think,  some  amendment.  One  section 
requires  that  all  the  inspectors  of  the 
parish  must  assemble  to  order  what 
works  shall  be  done  on  the  public  levees. 
It  often  happens  that  they  cannot  all  as- 
semble. I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
fix  the  number  necessary  for  this  busi- 
ness at  three  fourths  or  two  thirds. 

*  I  would  also  recommend  it  to  you  to 
renew  your  exertions  to  obtain  the  share 
to  which  we  are  entitled  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  jniblie  lands  in  this 
state;  and  also  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
from  Congress  a  donation  of  those  lands 
within  the  limtts  of  Louisiana  and  which 
remain  unsold.  Their  value  to  the 
United  States  is  incwAsiderable,  to  us 
•their  proceeds  appUed  to  the  construction 
«f  new  roads,  and  to  the  opening  of 
canals  bv  which  the  superfluous  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  may  escape  to  the 
ocean,  would  be  productive  of  great  ad- 
vantages —  Louinana  would  become 
more  healthy  —  our  brethren  of  the 
North  miffht  settle  amonff  us  without 
dread  of  those  autumnal  fevers  which 
sometimes  rage  with  such  fatal  violence 
upon  the  banks  of  this  mighty  stream, 
and  this  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  and 
the  great  emporium  of  the  West  would 
be  rendered  secure  from  the  danger  of 
inundation.* 

The  question  to  which  the  death  of 
M.  Derbigny  gave  rise,  was  definitively 
decided  on  the  14th  of  January.  The 
two  Houses  passed  a  resolution  to  have 
a  Goveritor  elected  by  the  people  on  the 
first  Monday  in  July  next,  who  shall  re- 
main  in  office  the  space  of  four  years. 
The  Senate  chose  a  President  in  the 
place  of  Mr  Beauvais,  and  the  majority 
were  in  favor  of  Mr  Jacques  Dupre  of 
Opelousas,  who  took  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment, until  the  installation  of  the 
Governor  elect. 

LsGisLATZoir.  —A  law  was  passed  at 
the  session  of  die  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture, for  1830,  providing  for  the  expul- 
sion   of  free    persons    of    color.       It 


contains  17  eectioos,  the  parpoit  of 
which  is,  that  all  free  negroes, 
mulattos,  and  other  free  persons  of 
color,  who  have  come  into  the  state 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1S25,  in  ▼Ma- 
tion  of  the  Act  passed  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1807,  or  who  may  hereafter  cone 
into  the  state,  shall  be  ordered  to  leave 
the  same  witliin  €0  days,  under  penalty 
of  one  year's  in^msinunent  at  hard  la- 
bor ;  and  unless  they  depart  In  90  days 
after  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  the 
penalty  shall  be  increased  to  tm^rison- 
ment  for  life.  An  exception  is  made  in 
favor  of  those  holding  property,  on 
which  they  actually  pay  state  taxes, — 
so  far  as  to  allow  them  one  year  be&re 
departure,  on  condition  of  giving  secuii- 
ty  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  that 
they  will  depart  when  the  year  has  ex- 
pired. Free  persons  of  color  who  shall 
come  into  the  state  as  seamen,  &c,  at- 
tached to  any  vessel,  and  who  shall  not 
depart  with  said  vessel,  provided  she  is 
destined  for  an  outward  voyafe,orif  not, 
who  shall  remain  in  the  stale  longer  than 
18  days,  are  made  liable  to  the  same  pen- 
alties as  above  provided.  Free  peraons 
who  shall  knowingly  bring  or  cause  ts 
be  brought  into  the  state,  any  free  per- 
son of  color,  and  shall  hold  him  as  a  slave 
or  offer  to  sell  him  as  a  slave,  are  made 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  ^lOCM)  for  eadb 
ofience,  over  and  above  the  damages 
which  may  be  recovered.  Persons  eman- 
cipating slaves  are  required  to  give 
bonds  of  ^1000  for  each  person  so  eman- 
cipated, conditioned  on  the  permanent 
removal  of  the  same  from  the  state, 
within  one  month  after  the  act  of  eman- 
cipation. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted,  9r% 
That  if  any  white  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  being  the  author,  printer,  or 
publisher  of  any  written  or  priuted  paper 
or  papers  within  the  state,  or  shall  use 
any  language  with  the  intent  to  disturb 
the  peace  or  security  of  the  same,  in  re- 
lation to  the  slaves  of  the  people  of  this 
state,  or  to  diminish  that  respect  which 
is  commanded  of  free  persons  of  color 
for  the  whites,  by  the  40th  sectioa  of  an 
act  entitled  *  an  act  prescribing  the  rules 
and  conduct  to  be  observed  with  respect 
to  negroes  or  slaves  of  this  territory, 
approved  June  7th,  1806,*  or  to  destroy 
that  line  of  distinction  which  the  law 
has  established  between  the  seTenl 
classes  of  this  community  :  snch  peison 
shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum 
not  less  than  three  hundred  dollari,  nor 
exceeding  one   thousand   dollars,  and 
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VioreoYer  imprifloned  for  a  torm  not  less 
than  six  ^months,  nor  exceedlog  three 
years ;  and  if  any  free  person  of  color 
shall  be  convicted  of  such  offence,  he, 
she,  or  they,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars^ 
and  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  a  time 
not  less  than  three  yean,  nor  more  than 
five  years,  and  at  the  exoiration  of  such 
imprisonment,  be  banished  from  this 
state  for  life. 

.  A  law  was  passed  making  it  punisha- 
ble with  death  or  imprisonment  at  tlio 
discretion  of  the  court  to  do  any  act 
having  a  tendency  to  excite  insubordina* 
tion  amoni;  the  slave  population. 

It  was  tSso  made  an  offence  punisha- 
ble with  imprisonment  ol  not ,  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  twelve  months  to 
teach  a  slave  to  read  or  write. 

A  law  was  also  passed  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  surrender  to  duly  authorized 
officers,  any  persons  charged  with  having 
been  guilty  of  murder,  arson,  robbery* 
forgery,  counterfeiting  or  rape  in  any 
foreign  country ;  provided  that  such  evi- 
dence be  furnished  of  his  guilt  as  woidd 
warrant  his  commitulent  for  trial. 

Mewlvtd,  by  the  senate  and  house  of 
r^rtsentatives  of  the  state  ofLotdsianaf 
in  general  assembly  convened.  That  the 
general  assembly  of  this  state  do  not  con- 
cur in  the  views  and  sentiments  express- 
ed by  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  relative  to 
the  tariff  of  1823;  and  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  state  does  not  perceive  any 
vQConstitutionality  in  adopting  suob 
measures. 

Jiesolved^^-e^  That  we  highly  approve 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Vermont,  by  whieh  they  have  declared 
the  law  of  1828,  on  the  Uriff,  to  be  con- 
stitutional, expedient,  and  harmless  to 
the  southern  states,  or  any  other  of  onr 
sister  states. 


Hesohedt  ^'c.  That  our  Senators  in 
Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  Repre- 
sentatives requested,  to  accede  to  and 
support  such  measures  as  those  that  are 
contemplated  bv  the  law  of  1S28,  on  the 
tariff. 

We  understand  that  these  resolu- 
tions passed  the  Senate  unanimously, 
and  the  house  with  only  seven  dissen- 
tients. 

KLECTIONS. 

July.    For  Govt^rnor. 

Bieunvenu  Roman  3638 

Bcauvais  1478 

Hamilton  2701 

Randall  463 

Congress. 

1st  District    E.  D,  WhUe, 

2d      do.        Gen.  Thomas,  1040 

Ripley,  910 

Saunders,  ^  515 

Sd      do.        J.BuUard,  1399 

Rust,  1182 

statement  of  the   amount  of  Sugar  and 
Molasses  made  in  Louisiana  in  1820. 


Parishes. 

Point  Coupee 

West  Baton  Rouge 

East  Baton  Rouge 

Iberville 

Ascension 

St  James 

St  John  the  Baptist 

St  Charies 

Jefierson 

Orleans 

St  Barnard 

Attakapas  and  Opelousas    Co  15        2814 

Plaquemines  7592        3334 

Bayou  Lafourche  5913        2757 

Barataria  lOlO         486 


Sugar,  Molasses, 

Khds.  Hhds. 

635  242 

883  430 

558  260 

2249  998 

6576  8055 

8278  3638 

9000  3851 

15017  7309 

12696  5918 

2787  1164 

7656  3614 


Total        87965      39874 
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September,  1829.  The  Legislature  of 
this  state  assembled  at  Nashville  on  the 
2lst  of  this  month.  Dr  Joel  Walker, 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and 
Wm.  R.  Hill  and  Gen.  Wm.  Martin, 
Clerk  and  Assistant  Clerk.  Ephraim  H. 
Foster  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  and 
Edmund  W.  Tipton,  Clerks. 

A  Messa<;e  was  then  received  from 
His  Excellency  William  Hall,  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  calls  the  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islature to  the  condition  of  the  Judicial 


Sifsteni  of  the  State,  and  rccommehds 
that  some  measures  may  be  devised  for 
the  punishment  of  criminal  offences 
more  effectual  than  appear  practicable 
under  the  present  state  of  things.  The 
multiplied  acts  of  violence  and  outrage, 
are  doubtless  encouraged  by  the  facilities 
with  which  the  heavy  sanctions  of  the 
law  are  wholly  evaded.  State-prisons 
and  Penitentiaries  on  the-plans  of  many 
of  the  other  states  are  suggested. 

The  promotion  of  Public  Education 
is  next  presented  to  the  attention  of  the 
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n^praMftiatiTetoftlM  fltate.  The  Gov* 
«mor  awerts  the  duty  of  the  lej^itliture 
te  cherUh  with  parental  care  ittcfa  ra- 
loarcea  aa  may  be  in  their  power,  fer 
the  encourageoient  of  schoola,  eoUegee 
and  academics.  A  fund  for  the  tupi^Nt 
of  common  achoola  in  this  atate,  to  a 
CQBsideraUe  amount,  has  been  already 
set  apart  With  the  amount  of  capitil 
now  at  our  command  for  that  purpoee»  it 
is  not  hoped  for  or  expected  that  a  suc- 
cessful plan  could  be  immediately  put 
in  opecation  and  sustained;  but  we 
Aouid  take  care  not  only  that  there 
should  be  no  waste  of  the  original 
amount,  but  that  there  be  a  regular  and 
reasonable  increase. 

The  subject  of  Bank$  is  next  taken 
up,  and  the  complaints  that  haye  been 
made  particularly  asainst  the  U.  States 
Branch  Bank  noticed.  Without  conced- 
ing  that  there  is  properly  any  objection 
against  the  latter  institution,  that  is  not 
common  to  all  tho  Banks,  the  Governor 
says :  — '  The  good  or  evil  resulting 
from  banking  operations,  whether  of  lo- 
cal or  national  institutions, seems,  even  at 
this  advanced  period  of  our  experiments 
in  the  science  of  government,  to  be  still 
too  much  the  subject  of  honest  difler- 
ence  of  opinion  to  justifv  positive  con* 
elusions  for  or  against  their  general  util- 
ity ;  and  I  submit  with  great  deference, 
whether  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs, 
It  would  not  comport  with  the  best  views 
of  our  own  interests,  consistency,  and 
good  faith,  to  direct  the  public  attention 
to  the  support  or  opposition,  which  our 
best  judgments  may  dictate,  on  a  pro- 
posed renewal  of  corporate  powers,  rath- 
er than  to  an  unprontable  conflict  with 
existing  establishments,  whose  hours 
are  already  numbered,  and  whoae  deal- 
ings are  unexceptionable.  As  they 
were  legally  established,  so  they  may  at 
a  proper  time  be  legally  removed. 

A  small  part  of  the  Boundary  be- 
tween the  state  and  Kentucky,  remains 
unadjusted,  and  the  subject  is  laid  before 
the  legislature. 

October,  William  Carroll  wu  sworn 
in  as  Governor  of  the  State,  for  the  en- 
suing two  years,  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
and  on  the  3d  inst  he  addressed  the  Leg- 
islature in  a  message  of  considerable 
length.  The  first  subject  considered  is 
the  State  Bank,  established  in  1820,  for 
sustaining  the  credit  of  the  ilate,  at  a 
period  of  great  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment— the  redemption  of  its  notes  be- 
ing secured  by  pledging  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  unappropriated  lands,  and 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state  not 
otherwise  disposed  of. 


The  cansee  for  Ae  establirinwat  of 
thto  institution  having  poMed  away,  the 
Governor  isof  opinion  that  eood  ppficy 
woaM  demand  a  settlemeBtoi  its  al&lre. 
He  thinks  it  undeniable, « timt  aaagti- 
ciiltural  people  cannot  aflbrd  by  the 
email  profits  of  their  fame,  te  pay  the 
ordinary  interest  upon  borrowed  moo- 
ey ;'  and  adds,  *  if  this  cannot  be  deoe 
with  safety,  the  impropriety  and  i»d 
conseqaenccs  of  borrowing  Irom  the 
Slate  femk  most  be  admitted,  espedaliy, 
if  it  shall  appear  tliat  the  legal  inierest 
in  most  instances  is  not  half  the  cfaai^ge 
to  which  its  debtors  are  made  liahle.' 
This  he  asserts  to  be  the  fact,froa  the 
expenses  attending  the  operaiiona  of  re- 
newal«  &c.  *  Since  the  adjoamment  of 
the  last  General  Assembly,  about  three 
hundred  judgments  have  been  taken 
against  debtors  of  the  Bank  of  Nashville, 
and  it  Is  not  unreasooable  to  preanme 
that  at  least  one  hundred  have  been 
taken  at  KnoxvUle.  Fromtliis  elate- 
ment  it  clearly  appears  that  the  Baidc 
debtora  pay  in  interest  and  other  chatges, 
fVorn-  twelve  to  twentyfive  per  oeot, 
upon  every  dollar  .they  bonow.' 

Besides  the  risk  ia  erapkiyin^  an  H 
does,  not  less  than  sixtsrtwo  agents,  flie 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Bank,  agency 
included,  is  a  tax  on  the  people  of  not 
lose  than  fourteen  thoosand  dollars  — 
the  interest  of  nearly  one  half  of  the 
whole  capitaL 

The  Governor  believes  that  the  dobh 
her  of  those  indebted  te  the  Bank  is 
likely  to  increase ;  and  that,  as  the  ulti- 
mate result,  the  tables  of  the  Legisla- 
ture will  be  covered  with  petitions  for 
relief.  He  refers  -to  the  history  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  in  relation  to  the 
French  Broad  and  Holston  debts,  and  to 
the  more  recent  case  of  the  HiwasKe 
land  sales,  and  says, — *Our  experience 
furnishes  but  too  much  proof  of  the  bad 
policy  of  the  state's  permitting  its  citi- 
zens to  become  its  debtors;  nor  need 
anything  more  be  added  to  show  the  to- 
tal inabUitj  of  a  people  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  pay  even  l^al 
interest  upon  borrowed  money.' 

He  therefore  recommends  immediate 
measures  to  investinte  and  settle  the 
af&irs  of  the  State  Bank.  The  atten- 
flon  of  the  Legislature  is  tben  directed 
to  a  revision  of  the  Criminal  Jvritprth 
denee  of  the  State,  as  he  thinks  the  on> 
necessary  severity  of  the  laws  destroys 
their  influence,  by  too  often  leading  ts 
acquittals  and  pardons.  The  inliedoe- 
lion  of  the  Penitentiary  system  on  the 
most  approved  plans  of  some  of  the  oHh* 
er  States,  is  recommended. 
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tntemal  laipr^oements  axe  next 
pointed  out  for  encouragement 

As  the  means  of  the  state  may  not 
justify  the  immediate  commencement  of 
such  an  undertakiogi  adequate  surreys 
are  recommended,  as  a  preparatory  step. 
The  propriety  of  incorporating  compa- 
nies for  the  construction  of  turnpike 
roads  and  bridges,  after  the  plans  of  oth- 
er states,  is  also  suggested ;  — 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,' 
says  the  Governor,  *  that  our  roads  in 
the  winter  season  ore  almost  impassable, 
and  yet  we  have  stone  in  greater  abun- 
dance and  more  convenient  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  than  any  other  state 
in  the  Union.' 

The  Message  closes  with  proposing 
measures  of  relief  to  the  purchasers  of 
land  at  the  Hiwassee  sales,  and  to  the 
'  citizens  reaidiog  south  of  French  Broad 
and  Holston,  in  their  debt  to  the  colleges 
and  academies  of  the  state,  Hhich  has 
been  a  source  of  much  perplexity  for 
twenty  years;  (and  in  both  which  cases 
the  inability  to  comply  with  theii  en- 
gagements has  grown  out  of  the  unfa- 
vorable circumstances  in  which  the 
debtors  have  stood)  —  with  suggestions 
for  the  preservation  of  the  5000  stand  of 
arms  owned  by  the  state,  suffering  inju- 
ry and  loss  by  the  present  regulations  of 
loaning  them  to  volunteer  companies — 
and  witli  congratulations  on  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  state  and  the  Union. 

OUobcr  16.  Felix  Grundy  was  elect- 
ed Senator  in  place  of  John  H.  Eaton, 
appointed  Secretary  of  War.  The  vote 
stood  for  Grundy  SI,  Anderson  17, 
Brown  12. 

The  House  of  Representatives  pre- 
sented articles  of  impeachment  against 
Nathaniel  W.  Williams,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
state. 

They  substantially  accuse  the  Judge  of 
culpable  neglect  of  official  duty  in  sleep- 
ing at  diflkrent  times  on  the  bench  dur- 
ing the  arguing  of  causes  —  being  influ- 
enced by  prejudice  and  partiality  in  his 
judicial  decisions,  and  especially  of  im- 
proper conduct  in  relation  to  the  private 
examination  of  Mrs  Taul,  respecting 
her  signature  to  a  deed  for  the  convey- 
2Uice  M  a  lot  of  land  in  Nashville. 

Aftera long  trial  during  which  strong* 
political    excitement     was     developed 
against  the  Judge,  he  was  finally  acquit- 
ted. 

LxGisLATioN.  —  The  Legislature  at 
this  session  passed  a  law,  appropriating 
$00,000  to  East  Tennessee ;  60,000  to 
the  Middle,  and  $80,000  to  the   Wes- 


tern District,  for  internal  improve- 
ments. The  whole  to  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  Board  of  six  Com- 
missioDers,  two  from  each  district;  of 
which  Board  the  Governor  is  to  be  chair- 
man ex  officio, 

A  law  was  also  passed  authorizing  any 
man  whose  wife  shall  have  three  or  more 
children  at  one  birth,  to  take  up  200 
acres  of  the  state  lands  for  each  of  his 
children. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  penitentiary  in 
Tennessee,  passed  both  branches  of  the 
legislature.  The  sum  of  $S5,000  was 
appropriated,  to  carry  the  bill  into  effect 
and  commence  operations. 

The  official  report  of  the  vevenue  of 
the  state  of  Tennessee  for  1829,  exhib- 
ited an  unappropriated  balance  ^of  $57,- 
467  40  cents. 

May  81, 1880.  Accounts  from  Shel- 
bvville  and  Charlotte,  describe  a  very 
violent  and  destructive  tornado,  which 
visited  those  places  on  the  night  of  the 
Slst . —  We  quote  from  them  as  follows  : 

*  Shelby ville  is  in  ruins.  On  Mon- 
day night,  about  12  o'clock,  it  pleased 
Providence  to  visit  this  place  with  a  most 
devastlng  hurricane.  Th^  Court-bouse, 
Market-house,  Methodist  Church,  the 
brick  Hotel,  the  Bank,  and  many  other 
valuable  buildings  were  prostrated  in  an 
instant.  Five  young  men  were  killed, 
and  many  others  bruised  and  wounded. 
About  thirtyeight  stores  and  shops,  and 
ten  or  fifteen  dwelling-houses  were  over- 
thrown. I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  scene.  No  one  heard  the  fall  of  a 
tree,  or  fence,  or  house.  It  was  one 
constant,  monotonous,  shrill  roar — the 
voice  of  the  tempest :  the  lightning  was 
a  constant  flash,  rendering  everything 
visible :  the  earth  was  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  water.  From  the  Public  Square 
east,  all  is  in  one  undistinguished  mass  of 
ruins. 

*  Charlottey  June  1.  About  10  last 
night,  our  village  was  visited  with  a 
tornado,  the  Violence  and  the  destructive 
effects  of  which  no  tongue  can  describo. 
The  wind  approached  the  village  from 
the  southwest ;  although  the  appearance 
of  the  sky  was  frightful,  and  one  con- 
stant glare  of  lightning  inspired  awe 
and  alarm,  yet  no  one  anticipated,  none 
could  anticipate,  and  even  now  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize  what  the  ravages  of  five 
minutes  have  produced.  The  onlv  house 
in  the  town  that  entirely  escaped  injury 
is  that  occupied  as  a  store  bv  James 
Steel  &  Co. ;  and,  with  the  buildings 
destroyed,  nearly  all  their  contents  wore 
swept   away    and    lost.      The    Court- 
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house,  (t  sabstantiftl  bHck  btiUdlii^,  is  a 
heap  of  rams.  — The  Jail  is  nearly  lev- 
el with  the  ground.  The  public  records 
are  lost,  and  the  fragments  of  the  build- 
ings are  scattered  through  the  country 
for  miles.' 

Under  date  of  the  9th  inst.  the  Nash- 
villo  paper  adds:  —  <  Accounts  continue 
to  reach  us  of  the  destructive  effects  of 
the  tornado  on  the  night  of  the  8 1st  ult. 
Upwards  of  fifty  houses  in  Rutheribid 
county,  wdre  either  blown  down  or  un- 
roo£ed ;  and  although  many  persons  have 
been  terribly  wounded,  yet  no  deaths  in 
that  county  have  yet  been  heard  of.' 

Jutie.  Springs. —  An  exploaion  took 
place  in  the  bed  of  a  Creek,  about  12 
miles  from  Nashville,  on  the  20th  of 
June.  The  noise  resembled  that  of 
blowing  rocks;  and  on  examination  it 
was  found  that  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
Creek  was  cracked  and  shivered  to  a  great 
extent  Pieces  weighing  2  or  300  pounds 
were  broken  off,  and  the  earth  and  rock 
together  wore  paited  in  a  fissure  extend- 
ing near  40  yards.  A  spring  issued  from 
the  edge  of  the  Creek — the  water,  in 
taste  and  smell,  resembling  that  which 
runs  through  a  bed  of  stone  coal. 

Gold  Mines.  —  The  gold  region  of 
this  state  is  described  in  the  following 
manner,  by  Prof.  Troost. 

*  I  have  visited  the  Tennessee  Ophir, 
which  I  believe  contains  more  gold  than 
the  African  Ophir.  —  It  is  situated  about 
tf^.n  or  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
TjIIco  plains  near  the  Unika  mountain, 
in  ihe  Cherokee  Indian  settlement.  The 
gold  occurs  in  small  grains,  generally 
called  gold  dust,  and  is  obtained  by  the 
washing  of  a  stratum  of  10  or  12  inches 
of  soil.  Judging  from  its  local  situations, 
this  gold  ii  not  brought  from  a  distance, 
but  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  rock  of  which  these 


•moQDtaios  are  eonposed.  These  roHcs 
belong  to  the  series  of  transitioo  or  rather 
to  the  clay  slate  formation.  This  slate 
has  been  nlled  with  amail  tubes  of  iron 
pyrites  which  are  bow  nearly  all  ia  a 
state  of  decompositioo,  leaving  these 
cavities  filled  with  the  yellow  voa  ocbre. 
These  pyrites  are  often  auriferoas,  and 
the  gold  not  being  susceptible  of  deoosi- 
position  remains  unaltered,  and  la^iis- 
senunated  through  the  soil  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  rock,  the  lighter  parti- 
cUs  of  which  are  carried  away  by  the 
rains,  &c,  leaving  the  heavier  ones  still 
remaining-  amimg  other  gravel.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
gold  region  this  state,  because  the  f^Id 
is  not  only  found  in  the  small  rivulets  or 
broolLS,  but  also  on  the  decUvities  of  the 
mountains,  and  near  their  vcrysummita; 
so  that  this  district  may  prove  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  wealtli  not  al<Hie  ibr 
tiiose  who  are  collecting  the  metal,  but 
particularly  to  the  farmers  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  who  will  find  a  mar- 
ket for  their  produce  among  the  people 
who  are  working  these  mines.  In  fcict 
produce  has  already  risen  in  price  in 
East  Tennessee  since  the  working  of 
these  mines  in  the  neighboring  state  of 
North  Carolina. 

*  The  local  situation  of  the  present  ex- 
plored gold  region  is  not  well  calculated 
for  the  operations  of  washing  on  a  large 
scale.  The  wiiter  is  not  sufficiently 
abundant,  and.  Judging  from  surraund- 
ing  circumstances,  I  am  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  it  never  will  be,  so  (bat  should 
my  suggestions  respecting  the  abund- 
ance of  the  metal  prove  true,  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  transport  the  gravel 
about  two  miles,  where  there  is  a  fine 
stream  of  water  sufficient  for  every  pur- 
pose.' 
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December,  1329.  The  Legislature  met 
at  Frankfort  on  tho  7th  Dec.  John 
Breathitt,  Esq.  Lt.  Governor,  took  the 
Chair  in  the  Senate,  and  James  Stone- 
street  was  re-elected  Clerk.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden was  chosen  Speaker,  and  Robert 
S.  Todd,  Clerk. 

A  bill  providing  for  calling  a  conven- 
tion to  amend  the  constitution  of  tho 
state,  after  having  passed  the  House, 
was  rejected  in  the  Senate^  18  Ayes,  19 
Nays. 

pne  of  the  objects  contemplated  by 


those  favorable  to  a  convention,  was  the 
adoption  of  certain  provisions  by  which 
slavery  might  be  gradually,  but  finally, 
abolished  in  that  commonwealth. 

1S30.  A  law  was  passed  January  2Slh 
making  it  punishable  with  imprisoninent 
of  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  20 
years  to  entice  a  slave  to  leave  his  master 
to  go  out  of  the  State. 

Slaves  ill  treated  by  their  owners 
were  authorized  to  be  sold  by  order  of 
the  Court,  after  proof  of  the  facts. 

A  common  school  system  w*as  also  es- 
tablished by    law,  passed  January  29. 
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Bf  tUfl  law  tiM  eoonty  Covits  ire  au- 
tkfliixad  to  divide  their  reepeetive  coan- 
tiee  into  hcImoI  dieCrlcte,  in  each  of  wbleh' 
tiMree  oommiMionera  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  legal  fotere  annually.  These  Com- 
mlsBioBers  are  to  apply  the  moneys  raised 
wHhin  the  district  to  the  use  of  public 
schools,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
corporate  body  and  empowered  to  hold 
jpropertr  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
^60,000  to  the  uses  of  the  school  dis- 
trict. 

The  Commissioners  are  also  to  assess 
Ihe  voters  in  their  respective  districts 
from  the  tax  list,  and  to  divide  the 
•mount  collected  into  4  parts,  each  part 
tabe  appropriated  to  a  quarter  of  the 
teacher*s  wages.  A  poll  tax  not  exceed- 
htf  50  cents,  may  also  be  levied  on  each 
wmle  male  over  21.  Widows,  femes 
sole  and  guardians  of  infants  owning 
property  within  the  jlistrict,  are  author- 
isad  to  vote  in  person  or  proxy  for  Com- 
BBbsionerB,  &c.  The  tax  on  property  is 
aoC  lo  exceed  6  1-4  cents  on  $100.  Ap- 
peals may  be  had  from  the  school  dis- 
trict meeting  to  the  eollnty  Court. 
Theee  district  meetings  are  empowered 
fo  lay  such  tax  as  is  deemed  necessary 
ibr  the  purposes  of  education  —  to  de- 
eigiiate  a  site  for  school  —  to  authorize  a 
a«ool  to  be  built,  repaired  fcc. 

No  person  is  liable  to  school  tax  in  a 
Artriet  where  he  ta  not  a  rMident. 

/amiary,  18S0.  Public  Iwstruc- 
Tioir.  —  The  Louisville  Advertiser  an- 
wNiiiees  the  establishment  by  that  dty  of 
a  eebool  at  the  public  expense,  stated  to 
be  the  first  south  of  the  Ohio.  It  is 
epened  to  the  children  of  all  the  citi- 
The  number  of  pupils  entered  is 


Fehruary.  The  Legislature  having 
toeorporaCed  a  company  to  construct  a 
'  MaU  Road  from  Lexington  to  the  OkiOf 
which  river  it  is  to  striae  at  Louisville, 
the  books  for  subscription  were  opened 
at  ijexington  on  the  9th  inst.  and  9810,- 
OCW  were  imm«diately  subscribed.  $300,- 
000  was  the  sum  required  before  the 
charter  could  take  elleet.  The  distance 
is  represented  to  be  about  sixty  miles. 

A  report  was  brought  in,  January  27th, 
1900,  in  fetation  to  the  resolutions  of  S. 
CnoKna,  accompanied  by  the  following 
ff«aolQtions: 

1.  Kteohed,  hy  the  General  Auem- 
Mr  efthe  Commomwealih  af  JTeniuekff, 
That  it  is  a  eonsdtatienal  exercise  of 
p0wer  OD  the  part  of  Congress,  to  en- 
amifufc  and  protect  the  manufactures  of 
iIm  united  States,  by  imposts  and  re- 
aCiielims  on. flie  gooda^  wares  and  mer- 


ehan^iBe,  of  Ibreign  nations ;  and  that 
the  acts  of  Congress  usually  known  by 
the  name  .of  the  tariff  laws,  are  not  on- 
ly constitutional,  but  are  founded  upon 
prineifdes  of  poHcy  demanded  by  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  these 
states. 

S*.  Resolffedy  That  Congress  does  pos- 
sess the  power,  under  the  constitution, 
to  adopt  a  general  system  of  internal 
improvements,  as  a  national  measure  for 
national  purposes. 

3.  Mesohed,  That  this  report  and  the 
accompanying  resolutions,  be  forwarded 
by  the  governor  of  this  commonwealth, 
to  the  respective  ^vemors  of  the  states 
of  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia  and 
Mississippi,  as  the  expression  of  the 
views  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  over  the  subjects  of  domestic 
manufactures,  and  internal  improve- 
ments; and  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  views  and  opinions  of  the 
severu  states  of  the  United  States  on 
the  subjects. 

4.  Aesoleed,  oiso,  That  the  governor 
of  the  commonwealth  be  requested  to 
forward  them  to  the  governors  of  the 
other  states  of  the  union,  respectively, 
to  be  laid  before  the  legislatures  of  those 
states,  for  their  consideration. 

A  substitute  was  proposed  for  the  1st 
resolution  in  these  words : 

'  Congress  derives  no  power  from  the 
constitution  to  lay  duties  or  Imposts  with 
a  view  to  prohibit  importations,  (either 
partially  or  generally,)  thereby  destroj'- 
ing  both  trade  and  revenue,  only  intend- 
ed to  be  regulated ;  and  that  the  powers 
of  Congress  are  not  general,  but  special, 
'  not  omnipotent,  but  limited,  and  defined 
by  the  constitution.' 

This  substitute  was  rejected,  82  to  12. 

The  following  substitute  was  proposed 
for  the  2d  resolution : 

*  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  es- 
tablish roads  and  canals  in  the  several 
slates,  other  than  post  or  military  roads, 
and  on  those  roads  have  no  power  to 
erect  toll  gates.' 

To  this  it  was  proposed  to  add  the 
words,  'without  the  consent  of  the 
states.'  Both  the  substitute  and  amend- 
ment were  rejected,  54  to  87. 

The  remaining  resolutions  were  not 
contested.  Some  debate  arose  on  the 
preamble,  particularly  In  reference  to 
the  0>llowing  sentence  .- 

<  And  the  General  Assembly  of  Ken- 
tucky cannot  omit  to  avail  itself  of  an 
occasion  so  appropriate,  to  catt  to  its  aid 
the   oft  repeated  sentimeols   of  their 
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dMagwIflMd  fellow  citteen.  Brnty 
Claiff  whoM  seatottt  and  able  ezertioiw, 
tad  whoae  •minoai  aanricM  In  lupport 
U  both  aMMirtt,  hava  been  only  eonal- 
led  by  hat  mrdmU  pmtn&ii9m  andun* 
kemtUng  miegriiff.* 

Several  attenipCa  wera  made  to  ez- 
dade  or  aMidiiy  tliia  elanae,  bul  H  was 
finally  retained  by  a  majorily  of  18 
Totea. 

A  Comnittee  waa  also  ap^nted  to 
inquiie  into  a  practice  frevallinfr  in  cer- 
tain towns  on  the  Misaiarippi  of  exact- 
ing wbarface  firom  the  boats  on  that  riv- 
er. This  OMnniittee  fepoited  that  Con- 
neas  had  the  right  to  regulate  comaierce 
between  the  several  states  and  that 
theee  elections  were  unequal,  oppress- 
ive and  contrary  to  the  constitution. 
This  resolution  was  pasted  and  the 
governor  was  directed  to  transmit  it 
with  the  report  to  the  governors  of  Mi8> 
sioBppi  and  Louisiana. 

A  resolution  also  passed  authorising 
the  bomtnc  of  $170,414  of  the  notes  of 
the  bank  or  the  eomsMmwealth  reclaim- 
ed from  drculalton. 


A  bill  was  reported  '  for  the  repeal  oT 
the  law  allowing  pay  for  slaves  exe* 
•cuted,'  the  diBcussion  of  which  caused 
much  excitement.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate,  it  was  averred  by  a  member, 
that  the  state  of  Kentucky  contained 
one  hundred  and  »ixty  thouimnd  9iaB€», 
while  only  Sfie-/i^*of  the  tax  paying 
whites  were  their  entire  owneis,  and 
that  $68,000  had  already  been  paid, from 
the  state  treasury  as  indemnity  for  slaves 
executed.  The  bill  was  finally  laid  upon 
the  table,  to  make  room  for  a  substitute* 
imposing  a  tax  of  one  fourth  6f  one  per 
cent  upon  the  value  of  all  alaves  in  the 
state,  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  to  naeet 
such  disburwments.  Both  bills,  after 
much  debate,  were  lost,  leaving  in  foice 
the  oU  law  as  it  ofiji^nally  atood,  and 
causing  great  dissatisfiiction  anaong  the 
noo-alave-holding  population.  A  bill 
subsequently  paaaed  to  a  third  reading 
in  the  house,  prohibiting  the  hringuig 
into  that  stoteany  slave  for  sale  or  a» 
merchandisoi  which  did  not  however  be* 
come  a  Uw. 


OHIO. 


Stbaic  BeATs. — The  improvement 
of  the  western  country  has  been,  for 
the  three  or  four  past  yeara,  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  new  settlemente. 
Censes  of  great  magnitude  and  power 
genermlly  operate  slow  results.  In  noth- 
ing has  this  been  seen  more  clearly, 
than  to  the  resulte  of  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  transportation  on  the 
weatem  waters.  This  power,  of  im- 
mense Influence  ererywhere,  from  the 
physical  ^conformation  of  the  western 
countrv  at  once  promised  a  bearing  up- 
on the  intorests  of  the  west,  which,  per- 
haps, exceeded  that  which  it  could  have 
upon  any  other  country  of  equal  ex- 
tent The  rivers  in  those  sUtes  are  of 
immense  length,  compared  with  those  of 
most  other  countries.  They  have  lor 
the  most  part  calm  and  unbroken,  but 
atrong  and  powerful  currents.  They 
are  almost  interminable  natin^l  canals, 
interwoven  by  a  complicated  tissue  of 
hundreds  of  beatable  lateral  branches. 
No  other  river,  it  is  believed,  on  the  gfobe 
waters  so  many  and  an  remote  shores,  as 
the  Bftsiissippi.  Nor  can  any  other  be 
eomparad  to  it,  in  regard  to  Nthe  extent 
of  ite  ateam  navigation.  Takinjj^  lakes 
and  all  aorts  of  boatable  waters  into  the 
oomputatien,  it  is  believed,  that  the 
MMislppi  and  iu  waters  ofier,  without 


calculating  any  artificial  canal  in  the  ac- 
count, 60,000  miles.  This  immense  al- 
luvial valley,  probably  the  uMHt  exten-< 
sive  and  fertile  known  on  the  earth,  is 
all  the  theatre  of  steam-heat  navigatiaa. 
Steam  veasels  traverse  it  in  every  di- 
rection, and  form  by  far  the  roost  general 
and  important  faciUtiea  of  transport  and 
travel  for  great  distances,  which  the 
country  offers.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
invention  and  application  of  steam  to 
propelling  boats  on  the  water,  the  west- 
om  country  would  have  been  at  this 
time,  a  vast  extent  of  spareely  peopled 
forest,  cultivated  by  formers,  of  huiits, 
and  in  a  state  of  improvement,  like  the 
people  of  western  Virginia,  and  thoee  of 
the  interior  of  the  western  states.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  contained  1^000,- 
000  people  --  uniting  the  habita  of  hunt- 
ing, pastoral,  u-d  agricultural  hfo,  equal- 
ly nappy,  it  may  be,  with  the  piesent  in- 
habitants —  but  much  more  rude,  simple 
and  hunter  like  in  their  modes  and  appear- 
ance. The  dense  population,  the  lai|^ 
towns,  most  of  the  manufacturing  ei4ab- 
lishments,  the  municipal  improvemenis, 
the  advances,'  real  or  pretended,  in  litera- 
ture, the  taste  for  modes,  finery  and 
waya  of  living,  now  witnessed  in  thn 
western  states,  identil^ing  the  appear* 
ance  and  wants  of  their  popvlation  wlOi 
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of  the  Adaiktic  cities,  mty  be 
malDly  trmeed  to  the  iDfluence  of  steam 
hmX  navigation.  The  first  steam  boats 
began  to  run  in  1812 ;  and  a  trip  from 
"New  Orleans  to  the  month  of  the  Ohio 
in  thirty  days  was  blaioned  in  the  west- 
ern papersy  as  an  achievement  of  incred- 
ible advancement  in  steam  boat  naviga- 
tion. They  would  make  the  trip  in  9 
dajrs  fhrni  New  Orleans  to  Louisville, 
460  miles  farther.  The  number  of  steam 
boats  by  degrees  advanced  from  1  to 
abont  250,  the  present  number.  They 
are  of  every  amount  of  tonnage,  from  50 
to  MO  tons,  and  every  degree  of  im- 
provement, from  the  rude  steam  hulk,  in 
which  cattle  and  horses  are  transported 
to  New  Orleans,  to  boats  of  the  most 
snmptuoos  show,  and  the  most  inge- 
ntous  arrangement  for  comfort  and  luzu- 

The  diflusion  of  books,  papers,  pamph- 
lets, and  genefally  the  means  of  infor- 
mation and  improvement  has  been  of 
Into  yearv,  ^at  and  unquestionable. 
Newspapers  m  this  state  have  tripled  In 
number,  and  advanced  more  than  that 
in  general  improvement.  There  are  not 
Car  from  100  periodicals  in  the  state  of 
Ohio. 

The  paper  of  the  western  country  has 
hitheru^been  of  the  darkest  appearance 
and  meanest  texture.  Eflbrts  are  com- 
mencing to  improve  this  very  important 
manufacture.  Chloride  of  lime  Is  ictro- 
troduced  for  bleaching,  and  a  marked 
improvemement  In  the  appearance  of 
the  ptper  has  been  the  consequenoe. 
School  boo^  to  a  great  extent  are  pub- 
lished among  these,  and  other  and  more 
miscellaneous  pobllshinff  has  been  com- 
menced in  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Lex- 
ington, Nashville  and  New  Orleans. 

In  common  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
nnion,  they  have  too  great  a  number  of 
seminaries,  dignified  with  the  names  of 
colleges  and  academies.  These  almost 
innnmerable  rival  institutions  prevent 
the  development  of  any  first  rate  semi- 
naries. 

But  an  era,  incomparably  more  im- 
poitant  than  any  other.  In  western  edu- 
cation has  dawned,  in  the  oommence- 
inent  of  the  free  school  system,  on  die 
principle  of  those  of  the  eastern  states. 
The  state  of  Ohio,  now  eontaining  near- 
ly a  million  of  inhabitents,  has  set  the  ex- 
ample. It  was  a  long  struggle  with 
pirejndiee,  before  the  system  received 
the  sanction  of  legislative  enactment.  — 
M  Iter  the  system  was  adopted  by  law,  it 
was  two  or  three  years  befbre  it  went 
into  any  considerable  operation,  and  It 
is  even  now  far  from  being  universally 


carried  Into  eflbct  But  tiie  prograsa  is 
strong  and  Irresistible  over  all  the  state, 
and  it  daily  becomes  more  popular. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  first  anniversary  of 
free  schools  was  kept  in  the  summer  «f 
1830.  Eiffhteen  hundred  scholars,  almost 
exeluslvMy  children  that  had  previoualy 
been  little  instructed  in  any  school,  were 
arranged  under  their  several  banners, 
and  q^rched  to  the  sound  of  music  to 
the  first  Presbyterian  church,  where  an 
address  was  delivered  to  them,  in  which 
the  speaker  stated,  that  forty  yean 
preceding,  tbd  spot  on  which  diat 
church  was  built  was  a  wilderness,  the 
abode  of  Indians  and  wild  beasts.  It 
appeared,  that  about  tOOO  pupils  belong- 
ed to  the  free  schools  of  Cindnnao. 
The  laws  regulating  these  inp  schools 
difler  from  those  of  New  England  but 
little,  except  in  pointi  adjusted  to  the^ 
peculiar  organixatton  of  western  socletv. 
>'or  instance,  black  and  colored  peofne 
are  not  assessed  fbr  the  maintenance  of 
these  schools  —  nor  are  their  childrea 
instructed  in  them. 

The  example  of  Ohio  has  had  ite  in- 
fluence upon  other  western  states.  In- 
diana has  appointed  a  committee  of  ita 
legislature  to  report  upon  the  expe^ 
ency  of  adopting  this  system.  And  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  tenor  of  com- 
munications in  the  papers  and  pamph- 
leto  upon  education,  the  system  is  mlak- 
ing  steady  progress  in  all  the  western 
states,  and  will  shortly  be  adopted  as  In 
Ohio. 

Caitals. — The  constrnetkm  of  the 
Ohio  canal  (the  commeneement  of  which 
has  been  heretofore  mentioned,)  was 
prosecuted  this  year  with  greet  activilT. 
It  was  contemplated  that  from  lake  Erie 
to  the  Licking  summit,  190  rnOes  would 
be  finished  during  the  season.  The  av- 
erage  cost  on  thM  sedioo  amounted  to 
f  10,977  per  mile.  The  first  boat  which 
passed  from  Cleaveland  to  Newtrk,  ar- 
rived at  Newark  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1880,  and  by  the  1st. of  September 
^,000  had  been  received  from  canal 
tolls. 

The  residue  of  the  Une,  110  miles, 
together  with  a  feeder  of  11  miles,  is 
under  contract  to  be  finished  at  differ- 
ent periods  previous  to  the  first  of  June, 
1881. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Ohio  cenal  is  es- 
timated at  8,684,867  90,  that  of  the  Mi- 
ami canal  at  f759,000  48. 

The  cost  of  repairs  and  adiptional 
work  on  the  Miami  canal  during  the 
year  1829,  was  $11,884  88. 

The  great  canal  is  to  paasthrongh  the 
town  of  ChilHeothe,  and  a  considerable 
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w«ter  |i»w«rwUI  ^  evMltd  bj  ito  loskt  y 
ttod  «  powerful  impulne  to  Biintifigtoirw 
is  expected.  Twenty  yeen  ago,  bar 
iroD,  Deile,  dkc,  were  brought  (rom  dielant 
places  toChilUcothe— iroooost  18,  and 
nails  25  cents  per  ib.  The  best  (|uaUtj 
of  iron,  made  in  the  neighborhood,  now 
sells  at  14  cents,  and  nails  are  worth 
only  7  or  8.    Iron  ore  a  plentiful. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  unite  (be  Mi- 
ami canal,  connecting  Cincinnati  with 
Dayton,  with  lake  £rie  and  with  the 
Erie  and  Ohio  canal,  by  rail  roads.  The 
•same  pnject  has  been  serioosly  contem- 
plated* in  regard  to  the  proposed  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal,  upon  which  the 
legislature  of  Indiana  have  legislated  so 
tar,  as  to  appoint  commissioners  to  sur- 
vey the  route  from  the  Wabash  to  the 
Miami  canal.  A  rail  road  is  contem- 
plated from  the  beatable  waters  of  Fever 
fiver  to  those  of  lake  Michigan,  by  which 
the  Galena  lead  may  be  conveyed  from 
ihe  mines  to  lake  Michigan,  and  thence 
to  New  York. 

The  magnificent  work,  which  has 
been  soone  years  in  progress,  to  unite 
laJce  &ie  with  the  Ohio  by  a  canal, 
•commencing  at  Cleaveland  and  termin- 
ating  at  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio,  it  was 
bought,  would  be  completed  by  the 
iburth  of  July  of  1881.  The  greater 
•part  of  the  canal  will,  no  doubt,  be  in 
•operation  at  that  time.  Bat  the  com- 
pleta  union  of  the  lake  with  the  Ohio 
'Cannot  be  elected  before  1832. 

The  Delaware  and  Ohh)  canal  is  in 
operation  for  the  greater  part  of  the  long 
distance  between  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh. From  the  western  slope  of  the 
AUeghaoy  to  Pittsburgh,  the  canal  is 
romplete.  About  forty  mUes  of  the  di»- 
lanee  over  the  mountains  arestiU  want- 
ing to  complete  the  chain  of  communi- 
cation. The  pnject  of  tunneling  the 
mountains  seems  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  present  plan  is  to  connect  the  east- 
em  and  western  links  of  this  long  line 
of  canal  by  an  intermediate  railway  over 
the  mountains. 

It  wu  contemplated  to  make  a  canal 
fiom  the  Wabash  to  unite  with  the  Mi- 
ami canal,  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
latter  would  be  continued  from  Dayton 
to  lake  Erie.  A  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Ohio  has  reported  unfavoruly 
to  continuing  this  canal  to  the  lake, 
partly  influenced  by  the  apprehended 
fear  of  the  want  it  sufficient  water, 
without  constructing  artificial  reservoirB, 
Hnd  partly,  it  is  supposed,  by  a  general- 
ly growbig  persuask>u,  that  rail  roads 
sriir  supeivade  canals.     The  eootem- 


plated  canal  for  the  state  of  Iftdteaa 
the  Wabash  to  the  Miami  caoal,  win 
prubably  Call  with  this,  as  thu  Itpthtmm 
of  that  state  seems  te  have 
strongly  impressed,  that  rail  nuds 
supersede  canals. 

GCIIKRAI.       LBGIBI.ATIVS      M 

suRBs.  — Governor  Trimble's 
was  delivered  te  the  legislature  on 
9th  of  December.  It  is  a  direct  and 
sible  esposita<Hi  of  the  genersl 
of  the  State,  it  alludes  to  the  delays 
injustice  in  consequence  of  the  rssigna 
tion  of  some  and  illness  li  other  of  t^ 
supreme  judges,  and  recommeuds  a  spe- 
cial tem^  of  the  supreme  court  te  reUeve 
the  docket.  With  regard  to  the  truae- 
ury,  the  disbursemecto  during  the  year 
are  stated  at  $209,706,  leaving  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  of  MOOO.  The  mooey 
teceived  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted 
by  Congress  to  the  state  to  aid  in  tke 
construction  of  her  canals,  aoiounto  te 
$65,000.  It  suggesto  that  the  meiubers 
«  Congrees  from  that  state  oppose  die 
bill  reducing  the  price  o^  public  laode  te 
26  cento  per  acre,  as  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  state,  by  deprecinttng 
and  unsettling  the  value  of  ito  la&da. 
The  navigation  of  the  Miami  canal  has 
been  uninterrupted  during  the  year,  mod 
the  amount  of  tolls  U  stated  at  $M,000, 
fifty  per  cent  beyond  thereceipte  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  northena  divisaou 
of  the  Ohio  canal  from  Cleaveland  te 
Newark,  was  navigable  from  the  middle 
of  August ;  the  amount  of  tolls  to  the 
close  S  the  season  is  estimated  at  $B9,0U), 
making  an  aaqnregate  of  talis  froB  tiie 
canals  of  fgO.OOO.  Even  this  partial 
experiment  of  Ohio  canals  aeeins  to  have 
equalled  the  public  ezpectetions.  The 
southern  division  of  this  great  worik  has 
been  pushed  rapidly  during  the  past 
year;  and  it  is  believed  that  another 

J  fear  will  complete  it,  and  the 
ine,  from  the  Lake  to  the  Ohio 
(commenced  in  1825),  be  made 
ble  in  the  spring  of  1882.  The 
schools  have  gradually  Increased ;  it  is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  860^000  chil- 
dren receive,  or  are  entitled  to  receive, 
instruction  to  these  primaiy  schoeis 
The  colleges  and  academies  are  fiour- 
ishinC)  and  the  female  academtee  in- 
creasing. There  are  180  studeate  at  the 
medical  college  at  Cincinnati ;  and  IS 
pupils  receive  Instruction  at  the  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum.  The  penitenliafj* 
or  State  prison,  is  spoken  of  as  a  dnsr- 
dered  and  sinking  institutioii,  whkh  te- 
quires  renovation.  The  nilitle  W 
■howaforoaof  116JM0L 
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Statiitici  op  Ohio. 

1826. 
Acres  of  land,  (aawased)  aere$    18,763^74 

Talue  of  lands  and  building  doUa^t  86,217,085 

Value  of  town  lots  and  buildini^s  4,082,114 

Horses —  Yslue  4378,240 

Cattle  —  value  2,028^52 

Merchants'  capital  2,162,118 

Carriages  —  iralae 

State  tax  and  Canal  tax  106,669 

County  tax  and  School  lax  187,568 

Road  tax  91^46 

Township  tax  22,231 

School  Ux  19,618 

The  regular  taxes  thus  appear  to  amount  to  $589,540— in  1826,  $8664^15. 

On  Lawyers  and  Physicians  in  1880,  $l,5i2S.    The  total  taxes  in  1880  amounted 
to  (577^76. 

Trbasurbr*8  Report. 
Balance  in  Treasury,  Nor.  15, 1829, 
The  amount  of  the  United  States  Military  School 

Fund  remaining  in  the  Treasury  on  the  15th  Nor. 

1889,  was  ..... 

From  which  deduct  the  amount  of  drafts  drawn  and 

redeemed  since  th«  15th  Nor.  1829, 


1829. 

15,878,171 

41.198,000 

8,280,965 

7,012,760 

2,756,768 

8,950,156 

25,310 

198,609 

178,908 

71,950 

52,096 

47,892 


1830. 

15,525,818 

40,152,151 

8,887451 

7,10834a 

2,858324 

3,987,285 

29^12 

224,484 

224,267 

61307 

44,754  ^ 


$6,280  56  0 


4,586  87  1 


67  10  0 


Balance  of  said  Fund  remaininc  in  the  Treasury 
The  amount  of  the  Virginia  Military  School  Fund, 
remaining  in  the  Treasury  on  the  15th  Nov.  1829, 


4319  2f7  9 


The  amount  receired  for  rent  of  lands  and  interest  on 
said  Fund  since  the  15th  of  Nor.  1829,  is 

Total  Amount  of  said  Fund  ... 

From  which  deduct  the  amount  of  drafts  drawn  on 

the  Treasury  and  redeemed  since  the  15th  Nor. 

1^29  ••♦... 


7,671  46  1 

7,494  04  7 

$15,165  50  8 

8,746  84  8 


Balance  remaining  of  said  Fund 

Tlie  amount  receired  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Miami  and  Wee- 
tern  Reserre  Road,  since  the  15t]i  Nor.  1829       ... 

The  amount  of  the  three  per  cent  Fund,  remaining 
In  the  Treasury  on  the  15th  Nor.  1829,  was 

The  amount  receired  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  said  Fund  since  the 
15th  Nor.  1889,  is  .... 


6,689  16  9 
219  44  0 


10,001  96  2 


Total  amount  three  per  cent  Fund 
From  which  deduct  the  amount  of  drafts  drawn  by 
-   the  Auditor,  and  redeemed  at  the  Treasury  since 
the  I5th  Nor.  1829 

Balance  of  three  per  cent    -  -  •  * 

Aggregate  balance  in  the  Treasury 


12371 21  0 
$22373  17  2 


15,130  17  4 


7342  99  8 
$2435148  7 


The  followbg  statement  will  exhibit  the  amount  of  moneys  received  Into  the 
TreUury,  and  paid  orer  to  the  Canal  Fund  Commissioners  on  account  of  the  Ohio 
Caaal  since  the  16th  Nor.  1829. 


The  balance  of  money  ia  the  Treasury  on  the  15th  of  Nor.  1829» 
subject  to  be  drawn  for  Canal  purposes,  was         ... 

The  amount  receired  for  tolls  and  donaUons  since  the  15th  Nor. 
1829 


5,705871 
74304478 
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Tha  tmoaot  of  reveniM  eollacted  for  Caiul  p«rpo* 
•at  for  the  year  1829        ....        •0»(N0846 

.The  amount  appropriated  from  Reveniie  by  the  last 

General  Assembly,  for  same  purpose  -        20»00O00O 

Total  revenue  for  Canal  purposes  ....        110y<M0S4€ 

The  amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury  on  fhe  15th 

Nov.  1889,  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted 

by  Congress  to  aid  In  the  construction  of  the  Ohio 

Canal 25,817  00  0 

The  amount  received  for,  sale  of  said  lands  since 

the  15th  Nov.  1829  .  .        54,468  07  0 

Total  for  Ohio  lands  ....  79,780070 

The  amount  of  money  remaining  in  the  Treasury 
on  the  15th  Nov.  1829,  arising  from  the  sale  of 
school  section,  No.  16,  was  -  -  -        98,636  89  S 

The  amount  of  money  received  from  the  sale  of  said 

.    lands  since  the  15th  of  Nov.  1829,  is  55.989  91  9 

Total  of  section  sixteen  -  -        82,01^311 

The  amount  of  tlie  Virginia  Military  School  Fund 

in  the  Treasury  on  the  15th  Nov.  1829,  was  35,880  59  S 

The  amount  received  for  the  sale  of  said  lands  since 

the  15th  Nov.  1829  ....        11,183723 

^..■""..^■...^^.—.^ 
ToUl  of  said  Fund  ....  .  .        47,014310 

The  amount  of  the  United  States  Military  School 

Fund  remaining  in  the  Treasury  on  the  15th  Nov. 

1829,  was 17,955 15  1 

The  amount  reoeived  for  the  sale  of  said  lands  since 

15th  Nov.  1829  ....  9,940  85  5 

Total  of  said  Fund  27,899  50  0 

Hie  amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury  on  the  15th 
Nov.  1829,  arising  from  the  sale  of  Salt  reserves, 
for  the  use  of  Common  Schools    ...  9,000  54  0 

Toe  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  said  lands 
since  the  15th  Nov.  1829  14M06  3 

Total  of  said  Fund  11,004  213 

The  amount  of  money  received  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Ohio  University,  in  the  Treasury,  Nov.  15th 
1829 910 

ToUl  amount  paid  to  the  Ohio  Canal,  since  the  I5th  Nov.  1829      •    $i3BjSn  06  1 

AXTDTTOn's   RSFORT. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasurv,  by  the  several  County 
Treasurers,  for  tax  levied  and  collected,  for  State  and  Canal  pur- 
poses, for  the  year,  $171^10  4 

The  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury,  fer  tax  levied  for  State 
and  Canal  purposes,  for  the  year,  including  arrears  of  tax  therefor         0JB51 5i  8 

The-total  amount  of  tax  levied  and  collected,  for  State  and  Canal 
purposes,  for  the  year  1829,  is,  ...  ^iSOjOOO  01  2 

The  amount  of  money  paid  Into  the  Treasury,  for  County  and  Town- 
ship porposQs,  and  on  lands  delinquent  and  in  arrears  for  taxes,  for 
the  year,  .....         S,787  61  5 

The  ameont  of  moMy  paid  into  the  Treasury,  by  the  several  County 
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TMMonn,  lor  iiset  oo  lands  delinquent  prior  to  the  year  1829,  is,        2JMB  55  « 

The  amoant  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  County  Treaa-       » 
urers,  for  tax  levied  and  collected  on  Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at 
l^w  and  practising  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  also,  for  license  to 
Pedlars  and  traTelling  Merchants  for  the  year  endine  as  aforesaid,         2,700  07  0 

The  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  tax  levied  fi>r  the 

year  1830,  is  869  10  9 

lit  amount  of  money  paid  into  tibe  Treasury  by  sundry  Banks,  un- 
der the  act  to  amend  the  act,  entitled  *  An  act  to  incorporate  cer- 
tain Banks,  and  to  extend  the  charters  of  exbting  incorporated 
Bank8,^is  .   '        .  4,97999$ 

The  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Auditor  of 
State,  for  certified  copies  of  surveys  and  other  documents,  receiv- 
ed for  the  year  ending  as  aforesaid  15  00  0 

The  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of 

lands  sold  for  taxes,  is        .....  .  184  40  0 

The  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  rent  received  on  ^ 
lease  of  Farm  in  Champaign  county  ....  190  00  0 

The  amouptof  money  paid  Fund  Commissioners  out  of  the  Qeneral 

Revenue,  transferred  and  charged  to  Canal  Fund  150  00  0 

The  amount  paid  by  the  Agent  or  the  Protection  Insurance  Compa- 
ny at  Zanesville,  under  the  '  Act  to  tax  Insurance  Companies,' 
after  deducting  the  amount  of  4  per  cent,  the  County  Treasurer's 
per  cent  thereon  48  00  0 

The  amount  of  money  collected  on  a  judgment  for  costs  of  prosecu- 
tbn  of  Beeson,  a  convict  sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  from  Stark 
oounty         •  80  90  0 

The  amount  paid  for  one  load  pf  Wood  I  00  0 

The  balance  charged  to  the  Treasurer  on  the  ^5th  day  of  Nov.  18S9       15,628  28  7 

Total  amount  charged  to  the  Treasurer,  Nov.  16,1880  .   $115j988  66  5 

From  which  deduct  the  amount  of  Audited  Bills  re- 
deemed at  the  Treasuiy  between  the  15th  Nov. 
1829  and  the  ]5th  Nov.  1830  92,353  87  0 

The  amoant  collected  and  paid  into  the  State  Treas- 
ury for  Canal  purposes  for  the  year  1880,  and 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Canal  Fund  90,040  84  6 

The  amount  appropriated  from  the  Ckneral  Reve- 
nue for  Canal  purposes,  and  carried  to  the  credit 
of  said  Fund 20,000  00  0 

The  amount  of  interest  on  the  Virginia  Military 
School  Fund,  which  accrued  prior  to  the  1st  Jan. 
1880,  and  transferred  to  the  credit  of  said  Fund   .  14M1  90  8 

The  amount  of  interest  paid  out  of  the  General  Rev- 
enue, on  the  amount  arising  from  the  sale  oi 
fikhool  Section  16  966  86  6 

The  amount  paid  to  the  order  of  the  Governor,  for 
Ibe  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  600  00  0 

The  balance  of  amoant  loaned  to  Geoige  Jackson 
and  John  Mathews*  Feb.  9»  1819,  on  which  Jwlg- 
ment  was  obtained  and  paftd  over  to  the  CaiMl 

...         3,9I6«80 


TotU  mim  credited  f909,768199 

LetTee  charged  to  the  Treaoorer  for  ordinary  revense  puiposes,  on 
Oie  16th  Nov.  1880 64S0446 


The  payments  made  oa  aeeosnt  of  the  several  apprapriiliens  for  te  ejcpeawn  el 
Goveraaaent,  foe  the  year  1880»  are  as  foUowst  to  wit : 
To  Uie  memben  of  the  OeMrel  Assanibjy,  their  clerk*  and  doer 

kasfnw  89^086  71  9 
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To  the  Ooreinor,  Secretary  of  State,  Aaditor  and  Treasurer  of  State, 
Judges  of  tiie  Supreme  Court*  Presideots  of  the  Courts  of  Com 
moo  Pleas  and  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Auditor's  office 

For  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  a  balance  of  1829 

For  the  same,  for  ttie^ear  1880  .... 

To  John  Bailhache,  State  printer,  for  printing  the  Laws  and  Jour- 
nals of  the  last  (General  Assembly  .... 

To  sundry  counties,  for  their  prooortion  of  tax  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury  for  county  and  township  purposes 

For  paper  for  the  use  of  the  State,  for  1829  and  80 

Fbr  certificates  of  Wolf  scalps 

For  distributing  the  public  arms         .... 

To  the  Adjutant  and  Quarter  Master  Generals  and  Brigade  Inspee 
tors 

For  refunding  taxes,  twice  or  improperly  paid 

For  the  Conttiigent  Fund  for  Goremor 

For  the  Contingent  Fund  for  Auditor 

For  the  ConUngent  Fund  for  Treasurer 

Distributing  Laws  and  Journals  of  the  last  General  Assembly 

For  folding  and  stitcliing  same 

To  sundry  County  Treasurers  for  their  mileage  travelling  to  and 
from  the  seat  of  government,  making  their  annual  retoms 

For  the  payment  of  Registers  and  Receivers  of  Ohio  Lands,  their  per 
centage  on  the  amount  of  money  received  for  the  sale  of  said 
lands  ........ 

To  John  M.  Walcutt,  appointed  to  appraise  the  property  of  the  State 
in  the  hands  of  the  late  Keeper  of  the  Penitentiary,  whose  term 
of  office  expired  on  the  Ist  ol  March  last 

For  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

For  money  deposited  for  the  redemption  of  lands  sold  for  taxes 

For  new  entries  from  the  land  offices 

To  the  Librarian,  his  salary  .  .  .  .  . 

To  officers  and  witnesses  attending  upon  Division  and  Brigode 
Courts  Martii^         ....... 

For  the  paymefit  of  interest  on  the  amount  arising  firora  the  sale  of 
College  lands  for  the  Ohio  University        .... 

For  perfodical  works,  and  the  purchase  of  books  for  Library 

For  the  payment  of  Fund  Commissioners  out  of  the  general  reve- 
nue, and  charged  to  the  Canal  Fund  .  .  .  . 

To  the  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court         .  .  .  . 

For  the  purpose  of  subMribtng  for  the  Reports  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ...  .  •  •         '  . 

For  sundry  small  apropriations  .  .  .  •  . 


17,623  8S0 

30108  0 

10,014  4S  0 

4,800  00  0 

10,346  28  0 
3,111  60  0 
2,92350  0 
1,837  89  0 

1,784  00  9 

1.485  88  0 

1,888  23  0 

1,783  97  0 

5180  0 

45186  0 

287  2»0 

1,085  11  0 


Total  expenditures  for  1880 

Mcnxcixf  B.— >In  18i9-80,  new  modes 
of  treating  disease  began  to  excite  atten- 
tion in  Ohio.  The  party  introducing  the 
new  system  were  called  steam  doctors ; 
because  steaming  their  patients  wUh  de* 
coetions  of  herbs  made  a  conspicuous  part 
of  their  practice.  They  numbered  their 
decoctions,  one,  two,  three  &c,  and  in 
their  recipes  eojoin  No.  1, 9,  lie.  They 
declaim  vehemently  against  the  delete- 
rious tendenoy  of  mineral  medicines, 
iiM]|etting  the  terrible  •f&eaoy  of  prussfe 
acid,  the  oil  of  tobacco,  and  various 
preparations  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. A  great  object  with  these  sweat- 
ing, or  as  they  call  themselves  reformed 
doctors.  Is  to  inculcate,  that  every  man 


U25S4  0 

S3  000 
600  000 
338160 
285  870 
300  000 

280  2S0 

82  830 
350  000 

150  00  0 
300  000 

247  000 
737  27  0 

99.486  460 

ought  to  be  his  own  doctor ;  and  to  tar- 
nish each  family  with  deeoetioiie,  aad 
vegetable  remedies  to  eneh  na  eirteot» 
that  every  man  can  be  hie  own  plmi- 
clan.  There  can  be  Kttle  doobCt  w 
if  every  family  were  to  supply  &em- 
eelves  with  these  comparatiTelqf  dMa^ 
medicines,  as  many  would  hnve  no  «Be 
for  them  from  general  heallli  —  avito  an 
much  money  would  be  espendedy  en 
the  whole,  as  by  the  msent  modesu 

The  steam  doctom  had  thofar  ndvncaies 
and  eulogists,  and  tbe^r  were  amaUtd  hf 
the  regmar  eohool  with  all  the  aims  ef 
ridicule.  The  regular  physkaaos 
not  agreed  among  themselves.  Not 
the  steam  doctors.    A  new 
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the  «etl  and  frediBMs  of  proflelytism 
Mill  upoD  them,  kept  together  by  the 
ridicale  and  oppositioD  of  the  regular 
phyaicians,  and  bound  together  by  a 
kiaid  of  masonic  tie,  they  e^ery  where 
act  in  concert,  and  operate  with  the  con- 
sequent moral  eneig^  and  effect  of  un- 
ion. In  Ohio  they  have  obtained  a 
legislative  incorporation  for  a  medical 
reTormed  college  at  Washington,  which 
has  already  been  opened,  and  a  course  of 
medical  lectures  commenced  there.  * 

The  eir<Sct  upon  society  has  been  not 
wholly  unlike  the  introduction  of  a  new 
religioos  sect.  Families,  circles,  neigh- 
borhoods have  taken  sides,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  steam  doctors  and  regular  doctors 
has  been  agitated  with  no  inconsiderable 
asperity. 

Geolooicai.  Dtscoyk&ies  and 
Phbhomxna. —  Scarcely  a  week  elaps- 
es, in  which  in  the  ereat  western  valley, 
some  perforation  of  the  earth  does  not 
disclose  new  proofs  of  the  former  habi- 
tanoy  of  this  country  by  comparatively 
civUixed  pei^le.  At  first,  when  facts 
^f  this  bearing  were  presented,  they 
were  considered,  as  wanting  evidence 
and  credibility,  and  originaline  in  the 
imaginations  of  the'  pretended  oiscoyer- 
ers. 

After  many  isolated  discoveries  had 
borne  when  united  a  concurrent  and  irre- 
aaatible  testimony,  it  became  the  preva- 
lent fashion  to  refer  them  to  the  Span- 
iards, to  the  fir^t  adventurers  travelling 
up  and  down  our  rivers,  and  to  rapid 
alluvial  changes,  which,  in  half  a  centu- 
ry, bad  covered  the  recent  historical 
memorials  deep  in  the  earth.  It  ia  in- 
credible, that  such  causes  should  have 
operated  such  results,  in  places  so  various 
and  wide  from  each  other.  Besides, 
the  discoveries  were  of  a  class  not  to 
be  referred  either  to  Spaniards  or  adven- 
turers of  our  people.  The  swords  of 
iron,  the  coins,  the  regular  walls  of  ma- 
eonry,  and  other  indic»  too  numerous  to 
record,  concur  with  recent  unquestiona- 
ble discoveries,  not  only  to  confirm  the 
coiiTlction  of  tlie  former  habitancy  of 
this  country  by  a  comparatively  civilised 

Co^le,  but  to  prove,  that  this  epoch  of 
bitaaey  preceded  that  of  the  races, 
who  erected  the  mounds  of  the  western 
i^untry,  and  left  them  filled  with  their 
hones,  their  rude  pottery,  and  other 
works  of  art.  The  excavation  of  the 
I^ouiJville  and  Portland  canal,  it  is  well 
known,  is  a  work  of  prodigious  labor  and 
0zpense.  The  excavation  exceeds  forty 
feet,  and  for  a  ereater  part  of  the  dis- 
UMiee  is  through  solid  lime  atone.  It 
bee  been  conducted  by  men,  certainly 


no  ways  iaiorested  in  difiusing  lelse 
views  in  regard  to  antiquarian  specula- 
tions, and  in  search  of  anything,  rather 
than  organic  remains.  But  in  the  allu- 
vial stratum  above  the  lime  stone,  bear- 
ing as  little  the  appearance  of  having 
been  disturbed  by  human  labor,  as  any 
other  portion  of  the  country,  at  the 
depth  of  from  between  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  from  the  surface,  the  workman 
came  upon  a  cemetery.  Human  bones 
were  found  in  abundance  of  a  dark  color 
approaching  to  blackness.  Horrs^  teeth 
and  various  other  organic  remains  were 
discovered  with  them,  and  of  the  same 
color.  Some  of  the  human  skeletons 
were  in  an  erect  position,  in  the  hand 
of  one  was  a  beautifully  polished  stone  of 
the  shape  and  half  the  size  of  a  laree 
oranse.  The  hand  was  raised  U>  the 
height  of  the  head,  the  arm  forming 
with  the  horizontal  line  irom  the  shoul- 
der an  angle  of  45  deg.  Near  the  skel- 
eton, and  ftt  about  the  same  depth,  were 
the  remains  of  brick  and  ]lme*stone 
hearths.  The  bricks  were  of  an  appear- 
ance, shape  and  color,  much  like  the 
modern.  The  lime-stone  waa  wrought 
to  a  smooth  surface,  and  on  it  were 
found  quantities  of  charcoal,  evidently 
formed  from  the  last  kindled  fires  on  the 
hearths,  which,  in  those  unknown 
epoch,  nad  probably  diffused  the  light 
of  domestic  cheerfulness.  This  is  hut 
one  of  a  hundred  testimonials  to  the 
former  habitancv  of  this  valley  by  peo- 
ple entirely  unlike  the  present  Indiana, 
in  the  unknown  afes  ol  the  past. 

We  may  indeed  observe  the  western 
country,(rom  the  lakes  to  the  mountains, 
and  the  gulf  of,  Mexico,  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  very  recent  alluvial  or 
water  formation.  The  rocks  of  the 
whole  region  are  full  of  embedded  organ- 
ic remains.  These  remains,  such  as 
enerinites,  teretrabulae,  and  even  doers' 
horns  form  no*inconsiderable  constituent 
part  of  Uie  very  texture  and  substance  of 
solid  lime-stone  rocks.  They  are  found 
in  immeasurable  masses  in  the  bluffi  of 
the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Cumber- 
land, Tennessee,  and  in  fact  of  all  the 
large  rivers.  It  is  a  striking  appear- 
ance, to  note  these  beautiful  little  scal- 
lop marine  shells,  making  a  considerable 
part  of  blocks  of  solid  lime-stone  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  on 
the  highest  hills  of  the  interior  at  snch 
great  distances  from  the  sea. 

In  1829  and  80,  discoveries  of  the  or- 
ganic remains  of  some  large  animal,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  of  the  marine  class, 
were  made  at  Plaquemine  oo  the  Mie- 
sissippi,  below  New  Orleans.    Some  re- 
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miins  hftTe  recently  been  foaod  in  Ken- 
fiicky,  Ttunted  to  be  much  Itrcer  than 
tfee  mammoth  bones  found  at  oig  Bone 
Lick. 

Rblioious  Afro  Litcrart  Iitros- 
MATioN. — A  new  aect  appeared  in  Ohio 
in  the  summer  of  1880.  They  assume 
to  have  a  new  revelation,  found  under 
miraculous  circumstances,  under  a  stone. 
They  made  some  proffreas  in  the  interior 
of  Ohio,  so  far  as  to  hare  baptized  2  or 
300  persons  into  the  new  religioc.  The 
leaders  are  exceedingly  illiterate. 

The  followers  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, called  CampbelUtes,  increased  in 
number  in  1829  ^d  80.  Very  few  liv- 
ing leaders  of  sects  have  acquired  a 
greater  number  of  followers,  personally 
acquainted  with  the  leader,  or  a  more 
extensive  or  deeply  founded  influence. 

Great  alarm  was  manifested  by  other 
religious  denominations  at  the  evident 
progress  of  the  Catholics  in  the  western 
country.  Acting  in  perfect  concert,  and 
with  the  concentrated  energy  of  wise 
plans  and  strong  pecuniary  resources, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  are  mak- 
ing great  advances  in  numbers  and  im- 
portance. 

In  1829-80,  schisms  have  grown  up  in 
the  Methodist  church  and  among  the 
quakers,  in  the  western  country,  corres- 
ponding to  the  same  schisms,  which 
have  previously  existed  elsewhere.-r 
In  the  Methodist  church  the  sece- 
ders  are  generally  called  Radicals 
and  the^  call  themselves  the  Reformed 
Methodists.  They  object  to  the  Episco- 
palian sternness  of  the  old  Methodbt 
ostablithmeot,  as  giving  too  much  pow- 
er to  the  bishop  and  clergy  and  too  little 
to  the  laity.  They' are  more  democratic 
in  their  ecclesiastical  regime,  and  they 
hold  less  to  the  inherent  rights  and  im- 
munities of  the  ministry,  and  represent, 
that  all  its  claims  are  founded  on  personal 
worth  and  sanctity,  without  any  pre- 
scriptive  claims  on  the    score  of  the 


ministerial  offiee.  Hence  they  hold 
much  to  lay  instruction,  and  perfiarm- 
ance  of  public  religious  duties. 

The  schism  among  the  quakers* has 
separated  from  the  ancient  or  orthodm 
quakerS)  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
communitv,  who  call  themeelvea  HidEs- 
ites,  or  followers  of  Elias  Hicks. 

Revivals  in  some  of  the  churches, 
during  the  two  past  yean»  have  beea 
numerous  and  attended  with  many  of 
the  circu Distances  of  high  excitement, 
which  are  recorded  of  the  Whitefield 
revivals,  so  celebrated  in  the  former  days 
of  the  church.  There  have  been  mcr- 
iaui  $eat§,  inquirers  in  spasms,  hun- 
dreds received  into  the  church  at  a  time, 
—  and,  what  is  almost  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  revivals,  Presbyterian 
church  Camp  meetings.  A  number 
have  been  held  at  no  great  distance  from 
Cincinnati,  attended  by  all  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  which  have  been  for- 
merly recorded  of  such  meeting. 

The  preachers  connected  wtth  Aese 
revivals  have  urged  as  prevalent  raolivee 
in  their  preaching,  that  the  end  of 
the  present  system  of  things,  is  to  be 
expected.  In  the  fulfilment  of  the  proph- 
ecies, some  time  between  the  present 
and  1848.  These  motives  have  been 
pressed  with  great  vebemence  and  ear- 
nestness, though  it  cannot  be  perceived, 
that  they,  who  advance  them,  appear  to 
attach  less  value  to  tenures,  which  ex- 
tend beyond  1848,  than  otiier  people. 
Unprecedented  exertions  have  beoi 
made,  by  the  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions, to  extend  sabtath  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  40,000  doUari 
have  been  raised  In  the  Atlantic  stalee 
for  this  purpose,  which  have  been  met 
with  very  respectable  contributions  ia 
the  western  country,  and  the  eflbrts  are 
systematic  and  vi^rout  to  extend  thoM 
schools  on  every  side. 
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FiivANCKs. —  The  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  year  1829  were  $424192  48. 
The  receipts  were  $41,036  72,  which 
with  $ll,8i88  39  in  the  Treasury  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rear,  makes  a  total  of 
$62,854  11 ;  and  a  balance  In  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  5th  Dec.  1829,  of  $9,961  68. 

The  Legislature  at  its  session  held  at 
IndianapoHs  commencing  the  Ist  Mondsy 
of  Deo.  1829,  among  other  laws,  enacted 
that  the  laws  eonceming  divorce  should 


extend  only  to  persons  who  bad  resided 
vrithin  the  state  for  one  year. 

A  law  was  also  passed  exempting  eol- 
diers  of  the  Revolution  from  imprison- 
ment for  debt. 

The  establishment  of  Medical  Societies 
was  authorized  and  professional  services 
by  persons  not  licensed  to  practise  medi- 
cine were  declared  not  to  be  recoveraUe 
by  law. 

A  law  was  passed  that  no  sale  sboblA 
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be  made  of  the  fobool  laode  in  any  cod- 
greeBional  townfehip  onleM  e  majority  of 
all  the  qualified  Toten  of  the  township 
are  iiK  favor  of  it 

Jmu,  1880.  lirniAir  Triai.. —  A 
Miami,  Nowelingrua*  was  tried  at  Fort 
Wayne,  on  the  9th,  on  a  charge  of  mur- 
der for  kiliing  a  woman  wm>  was  his 
slave.  The  indictment  was  interpeted 
to  him  and  he  was  asked  to  say  whether 
he  was  ff uilty  or  not  guilty.  He  answer- 
ed, « I  do  not  deny  Imving  killed  the  wo- 
man; she  was  my  slave,  and  by  the 
laws  of  the  nation  1  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
She  had  stolen  one  of  my  children,  and 
I  had  not  seen  her  afterwards  until  the 
day  when  I  wis  put  in  jail,  when  I  met 
her  at  Fort  Wayne  and  killed  her.  If 
my  fathers,  when  they  purchased  our 
lands  had  told  me  it  was  wrong,  I  should 
never  have  attempted  it.' 

The  court  ordered  the  plea  of  Not 
Goilty  to  be  entered  by  the  clerk.  In 
the  trial  a  variety  of  argument  was  used 
of  no  particular  interest  nere,  on  the  sub- 
ject ol  the  relation  in  which  the  sccised 
stood  to  the  laws  of  the  state ;  and  it  was 
eootended  that  the  lights  of  knowledge 
and  revelation  had  never  been  extended 
to  him ;  and  that  it  would  be  ciuel  to 
make  him  accountable  to  laws  he  had 
no  agency  In  enacting,  and  about  which 
he  could  poesibly  know  nothing.  When 
the  case  was  submitted,  the  jury,  in 
about  forty  minutes  returned  a  verdict 
of  gyilty  utmatukntghier.  Punishment 
—  two  years  in  the  state  prison  and  to 
pay  a  wie  of  one  cent.  At  the  loot  ot 
the  verdict  the  jury  unanimously  recom- 
mended him  to  a  pardon. 


The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  court  would  unite  witli 
the  jury  in  recommending  him  lo  the 
clemency  of  the  executive.  The  ver- 
dict was  then  explained  to  the  prisoner, 
who  was  asked,  'what  he  had  to  say 
why  judgment  should  not  be  pronounc- 
ed against  him  ? '  He  seemed  much 
depressed,  and  said  he  had  nothing  to 
say  more  tlian  he  had  said.  The  court 
proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence,  hav- 
ing previously  spoken  of  the  nature  ic 
the  ofleoce,  and  the  light  in  which  it 
was  viewed  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
They  then  explained  to  him  the  lenity 
of  the  jury,  and  that,  perhaps,  they 
would  unite  in  recommending  him  to  a 
pardon.  This  revived  him  much  ;  and 
he  assured  the  court  if  he  was  released, 
he  would  go  home  and  kill  deer  and 
raccoon,  and  only  try  to  make  an  honest 
support  for  his  tamily  —  he  would  not 
strike  even  one  of  his  own  dogs.  While 
in  prison  he  had  oiten  talked  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  cried,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  return  to  them,  not  more  on 
his  own  account  than  theirs. 

Nowelinggua  is  a  good  looking  Indian, 
of  middle  stature,  his  countenance  open 
and  manly,  and  he  has  the  reputation 
among  his  people  of  being  a  good  man. 
Several  of  his  people  were  present  dur 
ing  the  whole  progress  of  tha  trial,  aiid 
among  them  his  grandmother,  said  to  be 
over  ninety  years  old.  They  seemed  to 
take  much  interest  in  the  event,  but  con- 
ducted themselves  with  good  order  and 
propriety.  He  was  splendidly  dre<9od 
according  to  the  Indian  manner. 


ILLINOIS. 


GALtttA.  — This  town  is  situated  in 
tfie  stale  of  lUinoia  at  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation  on  Fever  or  Bean  nver, 
six  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  two  and  a 
half  miles  east  from  the  Mississippi,  and 
is  north  oi  St  Louis,  Mi.  600  miles. 
The  lead  mines  in  the  neighborhood 
are  capable  of  supplying  leM  for  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  country ;  and 
recently  a  new  sjurce  of  wealth  has 
been  discovered  in  valuable  copper 
naines.  The  tract  in  which  this  mineral 
has  been  found,  to  twentvfive  mites  k>ng 
and  three  or  four  in  wkith  ;  its  manufac- 
tore  will  be  immediately  commenced, 
and  from  its  abundance  it  will  become 
an  article  of  exportation. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  are 


found  extensive  quarries  of  soap-stone, 
which  it  is  thought  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  constiuction  of  ash  furnaces 
or  any  other  requiring  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat.  Beautiful  white  clay  is 
.also'iound  in  large  veins,  which  is  sought 
after  by  the  Indians,  to  use  as  a  paint  for 
the  decoration  of  their  persons,  and 
which  will  prove  valuable  hereafter  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

In  1827,  2,13S  permits  to  miners  and 
four  licenses  to  smelters  were  granted, 
and  the  quantitv  of  lead  made  at  the. 
mines  amounted  to  6,8^,889  pounds.  In 
1828  the  permits  were  1,944  and  the 
licenses  were  31,  and  the  lead  made 
amounted  to  12,957,100  pounds. 
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MISSOURI. 


July  22y  1829.  Ijn^i>n  Hobtili- 
Tiu.  —  A  rencontre  took  place  thia 
month  between  a; part  of.Jpway  and 
8aek  Indians,  and  a  body  of  white  men 
in  the  county  of  Randolph,  near  the 
head  waters  of  Cbariteau  river.  The 
Indians  had  located  themselves  at  this 
place  as  a  hunting  party,  and  the  coun- 
try was  also  used  by  the  whites  for 
graiine  their  cattle,  while  a  party  of 
the  whites  were  so  engaged,  a  company 
of  the  Indians  took  possession  of  the  cat- 
tle and  drove  them  off.  From  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  of  the  frontier  inhabitants 
iounediately  embodied  and  pursued  the 
Indians,  who  were  found  encamped. 
The  whites  demanded  the  cattle  which 
had  been  stolen.  The  Indians  refused 
to  surrender  Uiem,  at  the  same  time 
threatening  that  if  the  whites  did  not 
leave  the  country  as  soon  as  possible 
they  would  kill  every  one  of  them.    < 

The  whites  then  toM  them  to  stack 
arms,  which  they  refueed  to  do  —  and 
immediately  commenced  cocking  their 
giins.  The  whiles  then  thinking  that  it 
was  useless  to  reason  further  witn  them, 
and  seeing  that  some  of  the  Indians  had 
their  guns  to  their  faces,  discharged 
one  of  their  guns  upon  the  Indians.  A 
conflict  then  ensued  in  which  John 
Myers,  James  Winn,  and  Powell  Ow- 
ensbey  were  killed  —  tour  others  wound- 
ed —  two  dangerously,  and  two  slightly. 
The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  said  to  have 
been  ten  or  twelve  killed.  The  action 
continued  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
whites  retreated  with  three  of  their 
woanded,  leaving  the  fourth  behind, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

The  number  of  the  Indians  was  esti- 
mated fivm  seventyfive  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  Governor  of  Missouri 
called  out  a  thonsand  militia  for  the 
praleetion  of  the  frontier,  and  also  re- 


quested the  aid  of  the  United  Steles 
troops.  A  body  of  a^en  wv  deepetehed 
in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  hut  retntned 
without  having  seen  any  Indians,  or  the 
signsofany  but  aneh  as  were  snppoeed 
to  have  paased  seven  or  eight  days  pre- 
vk>usly,:wiio  were  probably  tfie  retreat- 
ing party. 

18».  Ijtterior  Traob  with 
Mexico.  —  An  article  from  Fayette, 
Missouri,  of  Nov.  1,  thus  notices  an  arri- 
val from  Santa  Fe : 

'  From  fifteen  to  twenty  of  our  dtxsen?, 
consisting  principally  of  thoae  who  left 
here  in  May  last,  have  inst  reaehed 
their  homes  in  good  health  and  soirito, 
having  realized  an  average  pmt  oa 
thiAr  mvestments  of  about  100  per  cent. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  their  retoras, 
I  understand,  is  computed  at  fSIO^OM. 

'  Accompanying  the  U^ersars  setsraf 
Spanish  families  of  the  claoi  wfaowsfe 
expelled  from  the  Mexican  repuUte,  by 
an  edict  of  the  government,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  with  (Hd  Spafau 
and  who  have  chosen  a  rafnge  u4  a 
home  among  us.  They  were  csesiteA 
by  a  body  of  Mexican  troops  to  thn  boan- 
dary  line  between  their  goverameat  md 
ours,  where  Major  Riley's  ttmmmA 
was  sutioned,  and  thus  the  pralecHnef 
a  military  escort  was  aflbraad  t^na^ 
the  whole  extent  of  country  froia  Snta 
Fe  to  our  frontier. 

'  I  am  pained  to  add  that  Mr  Simnsl 
Craig  Lamme,  a  merchant  of  Fraokia, 
and  last  of  Harrison  county,  Ky.  losthh 
life  in  this  adventure,  in*a  rencontre  wift 
the  Indians,  some  distance  in  adi 
of  the  main  company.  Two  SpoL. 
and  one  of  major  Riley's  men,  are., 
reported  to  have  been  cnt  off  bv  At 
Indians.* 
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Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States^  to  the  Twenty^ 

first  Congress. — First  Session, 


FeDow-Citizens  of  the  Senate, 

and  House  of  Representatives. 

It  a^rds  me  pleasure  to  tender 
my  friendly  greetings  to  you  on 
the  occasion  of  your  assembling 
at  the  Seat  of  Government,  to 
enter  upon  the  important  duties  to 
which  you  have  been  called  by 
the  voice  of  our  countrymen. 
The  task  devolves  on  me,  under 
a  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
to  present  to  you,  as  the  Federal 
Legislature  of  twentyfour  sove- 
reign States,  and  twelve  millions 
of  happy  people,  a  view  of  our 
affiurs ;  and  to  propose  such  mea- 
sures as,  in  the  discharge  of  ray 
official  functions,  have  suggested 
themselves  as  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  our  Union. 

In  communicating  with  you  for 
the  6rsi4time,  it  is,  to  me,  a  source 
of  unfeigned  satisfaction,  calling 
ibr  mutual  gratulation  and  devout 
thanks  to  a  benign  Providence, 
that  we  are  at  peace  with  all  man- 
kind ;  and  that  our  country  ex- 
hibits the  most  cheering  evidence 
of  genera]  welfare  and  progressive 
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improvement.  Turning  our  eyes 
to  other  nations,  our  great  desire 
is  to  see  our  brethren  of  the  hu- 
man race  secured  in  the  blessings 
enjoyed  by  ourselves,  and  advanc- 
ing in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  and 
in  social  happiness. 

Our  foreign  relations,  although 
in  their  general  character  pacific 
and  friendly,  present  subjects  of 
difference  between  us  and  other 
Powers,  of  deep  interest,  as  well 
to  the  country  at  large  as  to  many 
of  our  citizens.  To  effect  an 
adjustment  of  these  shall  continue 
to  be  the  object  of  my  earnest 
endeavors;  and  notwitfastandmg 
the  difficulties  of  the  task,  I  do 
not  allow  myself  to  apprehend 
unfavorable  results.  Blessed  as 
our  country  is  with  everything 
which  constitutes  national  strength, 
she  is  fully  adequate  to  the  m  in- 
tenance  of  all  her  interests  -  In 
discharging  the  responsible  trust 
confided  to  the  Executive  in  this 
respect,  it  is  my  settled  purpose  to 
ask  nothing  that  is  not  clearly  rights 
and  to  submit  to  nothing  that  is 
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wrong ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  that 
supported  by  the  other  branches 
of  the  (xovernment,  and  by  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
People,  we  shall  be  able,  under 
the  protection  of  Providence,  to 
cause  all  our  just  rights  to  be  re- 
spected. 

Of  the  unsettled  matters  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other 
Powers,  the  most  prominent  are 
those  which  have,  for  years,  been 
the  subject  of  negotiation  with 
England,  France,  and  Spain. 
The  late  periods  at  which  our 
Ministers  to  those  Governments 
left  the  United  States,  render  it 
impossible,  at  this  early  day,  to 
inform  you  of  what  has  been  done 
on  the  subjects  with  which  they 
have  been  respectively  charged. 
Relying  upon  the  justice  of  our 
views  in  relation  to  the  points 
committed  to  negotiation,  and  the 
reciprocal  good  feeling  which 
characteriaes  our  intercourse  with 
those  nations,  we  have  the  best 
reason  to  hope  for  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  existing  differen- 
ces. 

With  Great  Britain,  alike  dis^ 
tinguished  in  peace  and  war,  we 
may  look  forward  to  years  of 
peaceful,  honorable,  and  elevated 
competition.  Everything  in  the 
condition  and  history  of  the  two 
natbns  is  calculated  to  inspire  sen- 
timents of  mutual  respect,  and  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
both,  that  it  is  their  policy  to  pre- 
serve the  most  cordial  relations. 
Such  are  my  own  views ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  such  are  al- 
so the  prevailing  sentiments  of  our 
constituents.  Although  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  has  been  offered 
for  a  full  development  of  the  po- 


licy which  the  present  Cabiaet  of 
Great  Britain  designs  to  pinsiie 
towards  this  country,  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  a  josc 
and  pacific  character ;  and  if  thb 
anticipatioa  be  realised,  we  may 
look  with  confidence  to  a  speedy 
and  acceptable  adjustment  of  oar 
affiiirs. 

Under  the  Convention  for  re- 
gulating the  reference  to  arbilratioo 
of  the  disputed  points  of  bomdafy 
under  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  the  proceedings  hate 
hitherto  been  conducted  in  that 
spirit  of  candor  tod  liberdicy 
which  ought  ever  to  cbaraderise 
the  acts  of  sovereign  States,  seek- 
mg  to  adjust,  by  the  most  caies- 
ceptionable  means,  important  and 
.  delicate  subjects  of  cenlendoo. 
The  first  statements  of  the  putkos 
have  been  exchanged^  and  the 
final  replication,  on  our  patC,  isin 
a  course  of  prepaintioo.  This 
subject  has  received  the  attntkn 
demanded  by  its  great  and  peetdiar 
importance  to  a  patriotic  member 
of  this  Confederacy.  The  expo- 
sition of  our  rights  already  made, 
is  such,  as,  from  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  commisskNiers  bf 
whom  it  has  been  prepared,  ve 
had  a  right  to  expect.  Our  iHBr- 
ests  at  the  court  of  the  Sovweipi 
who  has  evinced  his  friendly  dii- 
position,  by  assuming  the  ddicaie 
task  of  arbitration^  have  been 
committed  to  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  whose  cb>raGiHr> 
talents,  and  intimate  acquabtanee 
with  the  subject,  eminendy  ipeSfy 
him  for  so  responsible  a  Intft. 
With  full  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause,  and  in  the  pro- 
bity, intelligence,  and  uncompae- 
mising  independence  of  dM  UIubp 
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irioos  arbitrator,  we  can  have  do-  that  will  evince  the  respect  which 

thine  lo  apprehend  from  the  result,  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  those  from 

ironi    France,    our    ancient  whom  the  satisfaction  is  required. 
ally,  we  have   a  right  to  expect       Our  Minister  recently  appointed 

that  justice  which   becomes  the  to  Spain  has  been  authorized  to 

Soveieign  of  a  powerful,  inteili-  assist  in  removing  evils  alike  inju- 

rent,  and  magnanimous  People,  rious  to  both  countries/  either  by 

The  beneficial  efiects  produced  concluding  a  Commercial  Con-^ 

by  the  commercial  convention  of  vention  upon  liberal  and  reciprocal 

1822,  limited  as  are  its  provisions,  terms ;   or  by  urging  the  accep- 

are  too  obvious  not  to  make   a  tance,  in  their  fuU  extent,  of  the 

sahttary  impression  upon  the  minds  mutually  beneficial  provision?  of 

of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  our  navigation  acts*     He  has  also 

administraiioD  of  her  government,  been  instructed  to  make  a  further 

Should  this  result  induce  a  dispo-  appeal  to  the  justice  of  Spain,  in 

aition  to  embrace,   to  their  full  behalf  of  our  citizens,  for  indem- 

extent)  the  wholesome  principles  nity    for    spoliations  upon    our 

which  constitute  our  commercial  commerce,  committed  under  her 

policy,  our  Minister  to  that  Court  authority ,-^^n  appeal  which   the 

will  be  faand  instructed  to  cherish  pacific  and  liberal  conrse  observ- 

sneh  a  disposition,  and  to  aid  in  ed  on  our  part,  and  a  due  confi- 

ooQducting  it  to  useful  practical  dence  in  the  honor  of  that  Gov- 

€»Ddu8toD5.    The  claims  of  our  ernment,  authorize  us  to  expect 

.  ciliaBens  (or  depredations  upon  their  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 
property,   long  since  committed       With  our  European  Powers, 

trader  the  authority,  and,  in  many  our  intercourse   is  on  the  most 

ki8ttmoes,bytbe  express  direction,  friendly    footing.      In     Russia, 

of  the  then  existing  Government  placed  by  her  territorial  limits, 

of  France,  remain    unsatisfied ;  extensive  population,  and  great 

and  roust,  therefore,  continue  to  power,  high  in  the  rank  of  nations, 

fiimisEh  a  subject  of  unpleasant  the   United  States  have  always 

discussion,  and  possible  collision,  found  a  steadfast  friend.  Although 

between  the  two  Grovernments.  her  recent  invasion  of  Turkey 

I  cherish,  however,  a  lively  hope,  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  for 

^nded  as  well  on  the  validity  of  those  who  were  exposed  to  the 

those  ehims,  and  the  established  desolations  of  war,  we  cannot  but 

policy  of  all  enlightened  Govern-  anticipate  that  the  result  will  prove 

oients,  as  on  the  known  integrity  favorable  to  the  cause  of  civiliza- 

of  the  French  monarch,  that  the  tion,  and  to  the  progress  of  human 

iajorious  delays  of  the  past  will  happiness.     The  treaty  of  peace 

find  redress  in  the  equity  of  the  between    these    Powers    having 

future.     Our  Minister  has  been  been  ratified,  we  cannot  be  insen- 

iDStrueted  to  press  these  demands  sible  to  the  great  benefit  to  be 

ofi  the  French  Government  with  derived  by  the  commerce  of  the 

all  the  earnestness  which  is  .called  United  States,  from  unlocking  the 

4bc  by  their  importance  and  irre-  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea—- a 

fiitable  justice ;  and  in   a  spirit  free  passage  into  which  is  secured 
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to  all  merchant  vessels  bound  to  the  application  of  the  estaUiahed 

ports  of  Russia  under  a  flag  at  rule  of  our  GoremmeDt,  in  like 

peace  .  with  the    Porte.      This  cases,  was  no  longer  withheld, 
advantage,  enjojed  upon  condi-       Considerable    advances    have 

lions,  by  most  of  the  Powers  of  been   made,  during  the  present 

Europe,  has  hitherto  been  with-  year,  in  the  adjustment  of  claiins 

held  from  us.     During  the  past  of  our  citizens  upon  Denmark  (at 

summer,  an  antecedent,  but  un-  spoliations;  but  all  that  we  have  a 

successful   attempt  to  obtain   it,  right  to  demand  from  that  Govern* 

was  renewed  under  circumstances  ment,  in  their  behalf,  has  not  yet 

whi<;k  promised  the  most  favor-  been  conceded.     From  the  libmi 

able    results.      Although    these  footing,  however,  upon  which  this 

results  have  fortunately  been  thus  subject  has,  with  the  approbatioa 

in  part  attained,  further  facilities  of  the  claimants,  been  pUtced  by 

to  the  enjoyment  of  this  new  6eld  the    Government,    together  with 

for  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  the   uniformly  just  and   frtendiy 

are,   in   my  opinion,  suflSciently  disposition  which  has  been  evinced 

desirable  to  insure  to  them  our  by  His  Danish  Mafjesty,  there  is 

most  zealous  attention.  a  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that 

Ourtrade  with  Anstria,'although  this   single-  subject  of  difiereoce 

of  secondary  importance,  has  been  will  speedily  be  retnoved. 
gradually  increasing ;  and  is  now       Our  relations  with  the  Baifaary 

so  extended,  as  to  deserve  the  Powers  continue,  as   they  fasve 

fostering  care  of  the  Grovemment.  long  been,  of  the  most  favordde 

A  negotiation,   commenced   and  character.    The  policy  of  keepii^ 

nearly  completed  with  that  Power,  an  adequate  force  in  the  Af  editer- 

by  the  late   administration,  has  ranean,  as  security  for  the  ood- 

been  consummated  by  a  treaty  of  tinuance  of  this  tranqoillity,  w31 

amity,  navigation,  and  commerce,  be  persevered  in  ;   as  w^  as  a 

which   will  be  laid    before    the  similar  one  for  the  protectkm  of 

Senate.  our  commerce  and  6sharies  in  the 

During  the  recess  of  Congress,  Pacific, 
our  diplomatic  relations  with  Por-       The    Southern  Republics,  of 

tugal  have  been  resumed.     Th^  our  own   hemisphere,  have   not 

peculiar   state  of  things  in   that  yet  realized  all  the  advantages  fer 

country    caiised  a  suspension  of  which   they  have  been  so    kng 

the  recognition  of  the  represen-  struggling.     We  trust,  however, 

tatiye    who    presented    himself,  that  the  day  is  not  distant,  when 

until  an  opportunity  was  had  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  ioter- 

obtain    from    our   official    organ  nol  quiet,  under  permanent  sys- 

there,  information  regarding  the  terns  of  government,  securing  the 

actual,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  liberty,  and  promoting  the  happi- 

prospective     condition     of    the  ness  of  the  citizens,  will  crown, 

authority  by  which  the  represen-  with  complete  ibccess,  thftW-faog 

lative   in  question  was  appointed,  and  arduous  efibrts  in  tb«  eaase 

This  information  being  received,  of  self-government ;    and  enable 
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US  to  Mlute  them  as  friendly  rivals 
in  all  that  is  truly  great  and  glo* 
rious. 

The  recent  invasion  of  Mexico, 
and  the  effect  thereby  produced 
upon  her  domestic  policy,  must 
have  a  controling  influence  up- 
on the  great  question  of  South 
American  emancipation .  We 
have  seen  the  fell  spirit  of  civil 
dissension  rebuked,  and,  perhaps, 
forever  stifled  in  that  republic,  by 
the  love  of  independence.  If  it 
be  true,  as  appearances  strongly 
indicate,  that  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence is  the  master  spirit ;  and 
if  a  corresponding  sentiment  pre* 
^ails  in  the  other  States,  this 
devotion  to  liberty  cannot  be 
without  a  proper  effect  upon  the 
counsels  of  the  mother  country. 
The  adoption,  by  Spain,  of  a 
pacific  policy  towards  her  former 
Colonie^^-an  evfent  consoling  to 
humanity,  and  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  in  which  she  herself  cannot 
fill!  largely  to  participate^-may 
be  most  reasonably  expected. 

The  claims  of  our  citizens 
upon  the  South  American  Gov- 
emnieiitsi.generally,  are  in  a  train 
of  settlement ;  while  the  principal 
part  of  those  upon  Brazil  have 
been  adjusted ;  and  a  Decree  in 
Council,  ordering  bonds  to  be 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  for  their  amount,  has 
received  tiie  sanction  of  His  Im- 
perial Majesty.  This  event, 
together  with  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  Treaty  nego- 
tiated and  concluded  in  1828, 
happily  terminates  all  serious 
causes  of  difference  with  that 
Power. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to 
place  our  commercial   relations 
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with  Peru  upon  a  better  footing 
than  that  upon  which  they  have 
hitherto  rested  ;  and  if  met  by  a 
proper  disposition  on  the  part  of 
that  Government,  important  bene- 
fits may  be  secured  to  both  coun- 
tries. 

Deeply  interested  as  we  are  in 
the  prosperity  of  our  sister  repub- 
lics ;  and  more  particularly  in  that 
of  our  immediate  neighbor,  it 
would  be  most  gratifying  to  me, 
were  I  permitted  to  say,  that  the 
treatment  which  we  have  received 
at  her  hands  has  been  as  universally 
friendly,  as  the  early  and  constant 
solicitude  manifested  by  theUnited 
States  for  her  success,  gave  us  a 
right  to  expect.  But  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  inform  you  that  preju- 
dices, long  indulged  by  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  against 
the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  have  had  an  unfor- 
tunate influence  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  two  countries ;  and  have 
diminished  that  usefulness  to  his 
own  which  was  justly  to  be  ex- 

?ected  from  his  talents  and  zeal. 
]*o  this  cause,  in  a  great  degree, 
is  to  bd  imputed  the  failure  of 
several  measures  equally  interest- 
ing to  both  parties  ;  but  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, to  ratify  a  Treaty  negotiated 
and  concluded  in  its  own  capital 
and  under  its  own  eye.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  appeared 
expedient  to  give  to  Mr  Poinsett 
the  option  either  to  return  or  not, 
as,  in  his  judgment,  the  interest  of 
his  country  might  require;  and 
instructions  to  that  end  were  pre- 
pared ;  but,  before  they  could  be 
despatched,  a  communication  was 
received  from  the  Government  of 
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Mexico,  through  its  Cha^e 
d'Affaires  here,  requesting  the 
recall  of  our  Midister.  This  was 
promptly  complied  with ;  and  a 
represcDtative  of  a  rank  corres- 
ponding  with  that  of  the  Mexican 
diplomatic  Agent  near  this  Gov- 
ernment was  appointed.  Our 
conduct  towards  that  Republic 
has  been  uniformly  of  the  roost 
friendly  character ;  and  having 
thus  removed  the  only  alleged  ob- 
stacle 40  harmoDious  intercourse, 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  an  advan- 
tageous change  will  occur  in  our 
affairs. 

In  justice  to  Mr  Poinsett,  it  is 
proper  to  say,  that  ray  immediate 
compliance  with  the  application 
for  his  recall,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  suecessor,  are  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  anv  evidence  that  the 
irpputation  of  any  improper  inter- 
ference by  him  in  the  local  poli- 
tics of  Mexico,  was  well  founded ; 
nor  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  his 
talents  or  integrity ;  and  to  add, 
that  the  truth  of  that  charge  has 
never  been  a£Srmed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  Mexico,  in 
its  communications  with  this. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
urgent  of  my  duties  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  propriety  of 
amending  that  part  of  our  Consti- 
tution which  relates  to  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President. 
Our  system  of  government  was, 
by  its  framers,  deemed  an  experi- 
ment ;  and  they,  therefore,  con- 
sistently provided  a  mode  of 
remedying  its  defects. 

To  the  People  belongs  the 
right  of  electing  iheir  CbiefMag- 
istrate  :  it  was  never  designed 
that  their  choice  .should,  io  any 
case,  be  defeated,  either  by  the 


intervention  of  electoral  coUeges, 
or  by  the  agei^cy  conBded,  un- 
der certain  contingencies,  to  the 
House  of  Rei^esentatives.     Ex- 
perience proves^  that  in  proportioB 
as  agents  to  execute  the  will  of 
the  People  are  multiplied,  there 
is  danger  of  their  wishes  being 
frustrated.      Some  may  be  un- 
faithful :  all  are  liable  to  err.    So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  People  can, 
with   convenience,    speak,  it  is 
^  safer  for  them  to  express  their 
own  will. 

The  number  of  aspirants  to  the 
Presidency,  and  the  diversity  of 
the  interest  which  may  influence 
their  claims,  leave  little  reason  to 
expect  a  choice  in  the  first 
instance ;  and,  in  that  event,  the 
election  must  devolve  oa  the 
House  of  Representauves,  where, 
it  is  obvious,  the  will  of  the  People 
may  not  be  always  ascertained ; 
or,  if  ascertained,  may  not  be 
regarded.  From  the  mode  of 
voting  by  States,  the  choice  b  lo 
be  made  by  twentyfour  voles; 
and  it  may  often  occur,  that  one 
of  these  will  be  controlled  by  an 
individual  representative.  Honors 
and  offices  are  at  the  dis|Misal  of 
the  successful  candidate.  Re- 
peated ballotings  may  make  it 
apparent  that  a  single  individual 
holds  the  cast  in  his  hand.  May 
he  not  be  tempted  to  name  bis 
reward  ?  But  even  without  cor- 
ruption—  supposing  the  pfobity 
of  the  Representative  to  be  proof 
against  the  powerful  motives  by 
which  it  may  be  assailed — the 
will  of  the  People  is  still  constantly 
liable  to  be  misrepresented.  Ooe 
may  err  from  ignorance  of  the 
wishesof  biscoQstituents;  another, 
from   a  conviction  that  it  is  his 
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duty  to  be  coveroed  by  bis  own  an  amendnient,  it  would  seem 
judgment  01  the  fitness  of  the  advisable  to  limit  the  service  of  the 
candidates :  finally,  although  all  Chief  Magistrate  to  a  single  term, 
were  inflexibly  honest — all  accu-  of  either  four  or  six  years.  If, 
rately  informed  of  the  wishes  of  however,  it  should  not  be  adopted, 
their  constituents— yet,  under  the  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
present  mode  of  election,  a  min-  whether  a  provision  disqualifying 
ority  may  often  elect  the  Prest-  for  office  the  Representatives'  in 
dent ;  and  when  this  happens,  it  Congress  on  whom  such  an  eleo* 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  tion  may  have  devolved,  would  not 
effiirfs  will  be  made  on  the  part  be  proper. 
of  the  majority  to  rectify  this  While  members  of  Congress 
injmrious  operation  of  their  institu-  can  be  constitutionally  appointed 
tions.  But  although  no  evil  of  to  offices  of  trust  *and  profit,  it 
this  character  should  result  from  will  be  the  practice,  even  under 
such  a  perversion  of  the  first  prin-  the  most  conscientious  adherence 
ciple  of  our  system  —  that  the  to  duty,  to  select  them  for  such 
nufiniiy  is  to  govern — it  must  stations  as  they  are  believed  to 
be  very  certain  that  a  President  be  better  qualified  to  fill  than 
elected  by  a  minority  cannot  other  citizens ;  but  the  purity  of 
enjoy  the  confidence  necessary  to  our  Government  would  doubtless 
the  successful  discharge  of  his  be  promoted,  by  their  exclusion 
duties.  from  all  appointments  in  the  gift 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  the  president  in  whose  election 
of  public  concern,  policy  requires  they  may  have  been  officially 
that  as  few  impediments  as  possi-  concerned.  The  nature  of  the 
ble  should  exist  to  the  free  opera-  judicial  office,  and  the  necessity 
tion  of  the  public  will.  Let  us,  of  securing  in  the  Cabinet  and  in 
then,  endeavor  so  to  amend  our  diplomatic  stations  of  the  highest 
system,  that  the  office  of  Chief  rank,  the  best  ulents  and  political 
Magistrate  may  not  be  conferred  experience,  should,  perhaps,  ex- 
upon  any  citizen  but  in  pursuance  cept  these  from  the  exclusion, 
of  a  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  There  are « perhaps  few  men 
the  majori^.  who  can  for  any  great  length  of 

I  woald^  therefore  recommend  time  enjoy  office  and  power,  with- 
such  an  amendment  of  the  Con-  out  bebg  more  or  less  under  the 
stictttion  as  may  remove  all  inter-  influence  of  feelings  unlavorable 
mediate  agency  in  the  election  of  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  public  duties.  Their  integrity 
The  mode  may  be  so  regulated  as  may  be  proof  against  improper 
to  preserve  to  each  State  its  considerations  immediately  ad- 
present  relative  weight  in  the  dressed  to  themselves ;  but  they 
election ;  and  a  failure  in  the  first  are  apt  to  acquire  a  habit  of  look- 
attempt  may  be  provided  for,  by  ing  with  indifference  upon  the 
coofinbg  the  second-  to  a  choibe  publb  interests,  and  of  tolerating 
between  the  two  highest  candi-  conduct  from  which  an  unprac- 
dates*    In  connexion  with  such   tised  man  would  revolt.    Office 
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is  considered  as  a  species  of  pro-  fdr  a  good  one.'    He  who  is  re- 

p^rty ;    and  goveroment^   ratber  raored  has  the  same  aieaos  of 

as  a  meaas  of  promotiog  individual  obtaining  a  living,  that  are  enjoyed 

interestSi  than  as   an  instrument  by  the  millions  who  never  held 

created  solely  for  the  service  of  office*    The  pn^osed  limitation 

the  People.     Corruption  in  some^  would  destroy  the  idea  of  property^ 

and,  in  others,  a  perversion  of  now  so  generally  connected  with 

correct  feelii^s  and   principles,  official  station ;  and  although  indi- 

divert  government  from  its  l^tt-  vidual  distress  may  be  sometimes 

mate  ends,  and  make  it  an  engine  produced,  it  would,  by  promotiif 

for  the  support  of  the  few  at  the  that  rotation,  which  constitutes  a 

expense  of  the  many.    The  duties  leading  principle  in  the  republican 

of  all  public  officers  are,  or,  at  creed,  give  healthful  acuc>n  to  tbe 

least,  admit  of  being  made,  so  system. 

plain  and  simple,  that  men  of  No  very  considerable  change 
intelligence  may  readily  qualify  has  occurred,  during  tbe  recess  of 
themselves  for  their  perKMrmance ;  Congress  in  the  condition  of 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  more  either  our  Agriculture,  ComoMicey 
is  lost  by  tbe  long  continuance  of  or  Manufactures.  Tbe  operation 
men  in  office,  than  is  generally  to  of  tbe  Tariff  has  not  proved  so 
be  gained  l^  their  experience,  injurious  to  the  two  fonner,  or  so 
I  submit  therefore  to  your  const-  beneficial  to  the  latter,  as  was 
deration,  whether  tbe  efficiency  anticipated.  Importations  of  foi> 
of  the  Government  would  not  be  eign  goods  have  not  been  sensibly 
promoted,  ^nd  official  industry  diminished;  while  domestic  com- 
aad  integrity  better  secured,  by  a  petition,  under  an  illusive  excite- 
general  extension  of  tbe  law  which  ment,  has  increased  tbe  production 
limits  appointments  to  four  years,  much  beyond  the  demand  for 
In  a  country  where  offices  are  home  consumption.  The  eonse- 
created  solely  for  the  benefit  of  quences  have  been  low  prices, 
tbe  People,  no  one  man  has  any  temporary  embarrassment,  and 
,  more  intrinsic  right  to  official  sta-  partial  loss.  That  such  of  our 
tion  than  another.  Offices  were  manufacturing^  establishments  as 
not  established  to  give  support  to  are  based  upon  capital,  and  are 
particular  men,  at  tbe  public  prudently  managed,  wiU  survive 
expense.  No  individual  wrong  tbe  shock,  and  be  ukimately  pro- 
is  therefore  done  by  removal,  Stable,  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
since  neither  appointment  to,  nor  doubt. 

continuance  in,  office,  is  matter  of  To  regulate  its  conduct,  so  as 
right.  The  incumbent  became  to  promote  equally  the  ptospeoty 
an  officer  with  a  view  to  public  of  these  three  cardinal  interests, 
benefits ;  and  when  these  require  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
his  removal,  they  are  not  to  be  of  Government ;  and  it  may  be 
sacrificed  to  private  interests.  It ,  regretted  that  the  complicated  re- 
is,- the  People,  and  they  alone,  strictions  which  now  embarrass  tbe 
who  have  a  right  to  complain,  intercourse  of  nations,  could  not 
wbdn  a  bad  officer  is  substituted  by  common  consent  be  aboUahed 
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and  commerce  allowed  to  j9ow  in  tenanced.  Our  action  upon  them 
those  channels  to  which  indiyidual  should  be  under  the  control  of 
enterprise  ^  always  its  surest  higher  and  purer  motives.  Le* 
guide  —  might  direct  it.  But  we  gislation,  subjected  to  such  influ- 
must  ever  expect  selfish  legislation  ences,  can  never  be  just;  and 
in  other  nations  ;  and  are  there-  will  not  long  retain  the  sanction  of 
fore  compelled  to  adapt  our  own  a  People,  whose  active  patriotism 
to  their  regulations,  in  the  manner  is  not  bounded  by  sectional  limits, 
best  calculated  to  avoid  serious  nor  insensible  to  that  spirit  of  con- 
injury,  and  to  harmonize  the  con-  cession  and  forbearance,  which 
flicting  interests  of  our  agriculture,  gave  life  to  our  political  compact, 
our  commerce,  and  our  manufac-  and  still  sustains  it.  Discarding 
tures.  Under  these  impressions,  all  calculations  of  political  ascen* 
I  invite  your  attention  to  the  ex-  dency,  the  North,  the  Soulb,  the 
isting  Tariff,  believing  that  some  East,  and  the  West,  should  unite 
of  its  provisions  require  modifica-  in  diminishing  any  burthen^  of 
tion.  which  either  may  jusdy  complais. 

The  general  rule  to  be  applied  The  agricultural  interest  of  our 

in  graduating  the  duties  upon  arti-  country  is  so  essentially  connected 

cles  of  foreign  growth  or  manu-  with  every  other,  and  so  superior 

fiicture,  is  that  which  will  place  in  importance  to  them  aU,  that  it 

our  own  in  fair  competition  with  is  scarcely  necessary  to  invite  to 

those  of  other  countries ;  and  the  it  your  particular  attention.    It  is 

inducements  to  advance  even  a  principally  as  manufactwes  and 

step  beyond  this  point,  are  con-  commerce  tend  to  increase  the 

trolling  in  regard  to  those  articles  value  of  agricultural  productions;, 

which  are  of  primary  necessity  in  and  to  extend  their  applicatioii  to 

time  of  war.    When  we  reflect  the  wants  and  comforts  of  society^ 

upon  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  that  they   deserve    the  fostering 

oi  this  operation,  it  is  important  care  of  Government, 

that  it  should  never  be  attempted  Liooking  forward  to  the  period, 

but    with    the    utmost    caution,  not  far  distant,  when  a  sinkii^ 

Frequent  legislation  ih  regard  to  &tid  will  no  longer  be  required, 

any  branch  of  industry,  affecting  the   duties  on   those   articles  of 

its  value,  and  by  which  its  capital  importation   which  cannot  come 

may  be  transferred  to  new  cban-  in  competition  with  our  own  pro- 

nels,  most  always  be  productive  ductions,  are  the  first  that  should 

of  hazardous  speculation  and  loss,  engage  the  attention  of  Congress 

In  deliberating,  therefore,   on  in  the  modification  of  the  tariff. 

these  interesting   subjects,    local  Of  these,  tea  and  coffee  are  the 

feelings  and  prejudices  should  be  most  prominent:  they  enter  largely 

merged  in  the  patriotic  determi-  into  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 

nation  to  promote  the  great  inter-  try,  and  have  become  articles  of 

csts  of  the  whole.     All  attempts  necessity  to  ail  classes.    A  reduc- 

to  connect  them  with  the  party  tion,  therefore,  of  the   existing 

conflicts  ofthe  day  are  necessarily  duties,  will  be  felt  as  a  common 

injurious,  and  should  be  discoun-  benefit ;  but,  like  all  other  legisla-^ 
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lioD  connected  with  commerce,  to  made  on  die  first  of  July  last,  w«s 

be  efficacKHis,  and  not  injurious,  eight  niUioas  seven  huodred^aiid 

it  should  be  gradual  and  eertam.  fifi^en  thousand  four  hondred  and 

The  public  prosperity  is  evinced  sixtytwo  dollars  asd  e^btysevoi 

in  the  increased  revenue  arising  oeats.    it  was  appreheoded  tint 

from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands ;  the  sudden  wttfadrawal  of  so  large 

and  in  the  steady  maintenance  of  a  sum  from  the  banks  io  which  it 

that   produced    by    iropoets  and  was  deposited,  at  a  time  of  unu^ 

tonnage,  notwithstanding  the  addi*  sual  pressure  in  the  money  market, 

tioaal  duties  iiiq)osed  by  the  act  might  cause  much  ii^ury  to  the 

of  19th  May,  1828,  and  the  udu-  interests  dependent  on  bank  ac- 

sual  importations  in  the  early  part  comroodatioos.    But  this  evil  was 

.of  that  year.  wholly  averted  by  an  eariy  an^i- 

.'    The  balance  in  the  Treasury  pationof  it  at  tbeTreasary^Bided 

on  the  1  St  of  January,  1839,  was  by  the  judicious  arrangemenis  of 

five  millions  nine  hundred   and  die  officers  of  the  Basik  of  the 

seventytwo  thousand  four  hundred  United  States. 

and  tiurtyfive  dollars  and  eighty-  This  state  of  the  finances  esbi- 

oiie  cents*    The  receipts  of  the  bits  the  resources  of  the  jiadoB  m 

current  year    are    estimated  at  an  aspect  highly  flatterkg  to  its 

tweatyfour  milUons  six  hundred  industry ;  and  auspicious  of  the 

and  two  thousand  two  hundred  ability  of  Government,  in  a  very 
and  thirty  dollars ;  and  the  expen-^  short  time,  to  extinguish  the  piMo 

ditures   for   the    same   thne   at  debt.    When  this  shall  be  done, 

tweotysix   millions  one  hundred  our  population  wiH  be  relieved 

and  sixtyfoor  diousand  five  bun-  fiKun  a  considerable  portion  of  its 

dred   and  aiaetyfive    ddkrs.  —  present  burthens ;   and  will  find, 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  not  only  new  motives  to  patriotic 

on  the  Ist  of  January  next,  of  afiection,  but  additional  means  far 

four  millions  four  hundred   and  thedisplayofiodividualeDterprise. 

ten  thousand  and  seventy  dollars  The  fiscal  power  of  the   Stales 

and  eightyone  cents.  will  also  be  increased ;  and  may 

There  will  have  been  paid  on  be  more  extensively  exerted  ia 

account  of  the  public  debt,  during  favor  of  education  and  other  pofaKo 

the    present  year,   the  sum   of  objects :  while  ample  means  Witt 

twelve  millions  four  hundred  and  remain  in  the   Federal  Ciovera* 

five  thousand  and  five  dollars  and  ment  to  promote  the  general  weal, 

eighty  cents ;  reducing  the  whole  in  all  the  modes  permitted  la  its 

debt  of  the  Government,  on  the  authority, 

first  of  January  next,  to  fortyeight  After  the  extinction  of  the  pob- 

milli<Kis  five  hundred  and  sixtyfive  lie   debt,  it  is  not  probable  diat 

thousand  four  hundred   and  six  any  adjustment  of  the  tarifl^  «ipoa 

dollars  and  fifty  cents,  including  principles  satisfactory  to  the  Poo* 

seven  millions   of  five  per  cent  pie   of  the   Union,  will,  until  a 

stock,  subscribed  to  the  Bank  of  remote  period,  if  ever,  leave  the 

the  United  States.  The  payment  Government  without  a  considera- 

on  account  of  the  puUic  debt,  ble  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  he- 
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yood  wbtt  ma^  he  secured  Ant  ed  bj  the  ConslitQlion,  that  it 

iu  curreot  service.     As  then  the  would  be  expedient  to  propose  tp 

period  approaches  vhea  the  ap-  the  States  an  amendment  author- 

piieation   of  the  revenue  to  the  izing  it.    I  regard  an  appeal  to 

pej^nent  of  debt  will  oaase,  the  the  source  of  power,  in  cases  of   ^ 

diapoaition of  the  surpluA  will  pre-  real  doubt, and  whiBreitsexercise 

sent  a  subject  for  the  serious  de-  is  deemed  indispensable  to  the  ge- 

libesationof  Coiq^ress ;  and  it  may  neral  welfare^  as  bbkh^  the  most 

be  fortuaate  for  the  country  that  sacred    of   all   our   obligaibns. 

it  is  yet  to  be  decided.    Consid-  Upcm  this  country,  more  than  any 

ereiUn  connexion  with  the  diffieul-  other,  has,  in  the  providence  of 

lies  which  have  heretofoae  attend-  God,  been  cast  the  special  guar- 

ed  appropriations  for  purposes  of  dianship  of  the  great  principle  ot/^' 

iotereal  improvement ;   and  with  adherence  to  written  constitutions. " 

those  wfaieh.  this  ea^rience  tells  If  it  fail  here,  all  hope  in  rmfd    '^ 

OS  wiU  oectaia^  arise,  whenever  to  it  will  be  extinguished.    That 

power  over  such  subjects  may  be  this  was  intended  to  be  a  Govetn-  . 

exereised  1^  the  General  Govern-  ment  of  limited  and  specific,  a.nd 

oaent;  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  lead  not  general  powers,  must  be  ad-  i 

to   the   adeptum  of   some   plan  mitted  by  all ;  and'  it  is  our  duty 

wbich  will  reconcile  the  diversi-  to  preserve  for  it  the  character   **' 
fied  interests  of  the  States,  and  ,  intended  by  its  firamers.    If  expe- 

strengthen  the  bonds,  whicb  unite  rience  points  out  the  necessity  far  * 

them*      Every  member  of  the  an  enlai^ment  of  these  powersi 

Uoioo,  in  peace  and  in  war,  will  let  us  apply  for  it  U>  diose .  for 

be  benefited  by  the  improvement  whose  benefit  it  is  to  be  exercis*' 

of  inland  navi^ion  and  the  con-  ed ;  and  not  undermine  the  whole 

strtjction  of  highways  in  tlie  seve-  system  by  a  resort  to  overstrained 

val  States.    Let  us  then  endeavor  constnictions.    The  scheme  has 

to  attain  this  benefit  in  a  mode  worked  well.     It  hds  exceedied  ^ 

whicb  will  be  satis&ctory  to  all.  the  hopes  of  those  who  devised  it, 

That   hitbefltD   adc^ed  has,   by  and  become  an  object  of  admira- 

Boany  of  our  iellow-cttizens,  been  tion  to  the  world.    We  are  re-  / 

depsoeated  as  an  infraction  of  the  sponsible  to  our  country,  and  to 

CoDstimtion ;  while  by  others  it  the  glorious  cause  of  self-goverft* 

has  been  viewed  as  inexpedient,  ment,  for  the  preservation  of  so 

AU  feel  that  it  has  been  employed  great  a  good.    The  great  mass  of 

at  tbe  expense  of  harmony  in  the  legislation  relating  to  our  internal 

fegulative  councils.  affiurs,   was  intended  to  be  left 

To  avoid  these  evils,  it  appears  where  the   Federal  Convention 

to  jne  that  the  most  safe,  just,  and  found  it-^in  the  State  Goveni- 

fiederal  dispositiou  which  could  be  ments.     Nothing  is  clearer  in  my 

nade  of  thesurf^srevenue, would  view,  than  that  we  are  chiefly  io- 

be  its  apportioament  among  the  debted  for  the  success  of  the  Coo» 

several  States  according  to  their  stitution  under  which  we  are  now 

ratio  of  representatioB ;  and  should  acting,  to  the  watchful  and  auxil-* 

tbis  oieasuie  not  be  foand  warrant-  iary  operation  of  the  State  aatfao- 
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rities.  Tbis  is  not  the  reflectioD  cessfid  Sfmem  of  amug^iBg  is  so 
ef  a  day,  but  beioogB  to  the  moit  obviow  as  not  to  require  oommesl, 
deeply  rooted  coovictioos  of  my  and  caimot  be  too  caiefiilly  giiai4- 
mind.  I  cannot,  therefore,  too  ed  against.  I  tberefoie  aoggnt 
strongly  or  earnestly,  for  my  own  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
sense  of  its  importance,  warn  you  ing  sufficient  measures  to  paeveat 
against  all  encroachments  upon  tbis  evil,  avoiding,  however,  as 
tlKB  legitimate  sphere  of  State  sove-  much  as  posabie,  every  uooeees- 
reignty.  Sustained  by  its  health-  sary  infringement  of  indiridnd 
fill  and  invigorating  influence,  liberty,  and  embarraasmeot  of  Isir 
the  Federal  system  can  never  falL   and  hwful  business.  « 

In  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  On  an  examination  of  the  re- 
the  long  credits  authorized  on  cords  of  the  Treasury,  I  have 
goods  imported  from  beyond  the  been  forcibly  strock  with  the  kige 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  the  chief  amount  of  public  aioney  which 
cause  of  the  losses  at  present  sua-  appears  to  be  outstaodiag.  Of 
tained.  If  these  were  shortened  the  sum  thus  due  from  individaab 
to  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months,  to  the  Government,  a  coasideraUe 
and  warehouses  provided  by  Gov-  portion  is  undoubtedly  desperate ; 
emment,  sufficient  to  receive  the  and  in  many  instances,  has  prober 
goods  offisred  in  deposite  for  se-  bly  been  rendered  so  by  remim 
curity  and  for  debenture ;  and  if  ness  in  the  agents  charged  widi 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  its  collection.  By  proper  eoer- 
a  priority  of  payment  out  of  the  tions,  a  great  part,  however,  uaj 
estates  of  its  insolvent  debtors  were  yet  be  recovered ;  and,  whatever 
*more  effisctually  secured  — this  may  be  the  portions  respectively 
evil  would,  in  a  gre^(  measure,  be  belonging  to  these  two  classes,  k 
obviated.  An  autfaority  to  con-  behooves  the  GovenimeBt  to  as- 
struct  such  houses,  is,  therefore,  certain  the  real,  stale  of  the  btu 
with  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
credits,  recommended  to  your  at-  prompt  adoptioit  of  judieioas 
tentioo.  measures  for  the  colfecttoD  of  snob 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  as  may  be  made  available.  It  is  < 
laws  for  the  collection  and  security  believed  that  a  very  large  ettaaBt 
of  the  revenue  arising  from  im-  hasbeenlostthpoughtheiMideqna- 
posts,  were  chiefly  framed  when  cy  of  the  means  provided  fcr  the 
the  rates  of  duties  on  imported  collection  of  debts  due  lo  the 
goods  jpresented  much  less  temp-  public ;  and  that  tins  inadegaaey 
tation  for  illicit  trade  than  at  pre-  lies  chiefly  in  the  want  of  ieg»l 
sent  exists.  There  is  reason  to  skill,  habitually  and  constandy  em- 
believe  that  these  laws  are,  in  some  ployed  in  the  direction  of  tha 
respects,  quhe  insufficient  for  the  agents  engaged  in  the  aervioe*  It 
proper  security  of  tbe  revenue,  must,  I  think,  be  adoiittad,  thtt 
and  the  protection  of  the  interests  the  supervisory  power  over  sails 
of  those  who  are  disposed  to  ob-  brought  by  the  public,  which  is 
serve  them.  The  injurious  and  now  vested  in  an  eecomUitf  offi- 
demoralizing  tendency  of  a  sue-   cer  of  the  Treasury,  nol  smeled 
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witkaviewtobisle*galkiioWledgey       In  connexion  with  the  forego* 

and  encnmbered  as  be  is  with  nu-  ing  views,  1  would  suggest,  also, 

meroos    otbei*    duties,    operates  an  inquiry,  whether  the  provisions 

unfavorably  lo  the  public  interest,  of  the  act  of  Congress,  autboriz- 

It  is  important  that  this  branch  ing  the  discbarge  of  the  persons 

of  the  public  service  should  be  of  debtors  to  the    GoTernment, 
sobjeoted   to  the  supervision   of  from  imprisonment,  may  not,  con- 

such  professional  skill  as  will  give  sistently  with  the  public  interest, 

it  efficiency.    The  expense  at-  be  e^tende^d  to  the  release  of  the 

teadaot  upon  such  a  modification  debt,  where  the  Cj^nduct  of  the 

of    the   Executive  Department,  debtor  is. wholly  exempt  from  the 

would  be  justified  by  the  soundest  imputation  of  fraud.     Some  more 

principles  of  economy.    I  would  liberal  policy  than  that  which  now 

recommend,  therefore,  that   the  prevjails,  in  reference  to  this  unfor- 

duties  now  assigned  to  the  Agent  tunate  class  of  citizens,  is  certainly 

of  the  Treasury,  so  far  as  they  due  to  them,  and  would  prove 

relate  to  tbe  superintendence  and  beneficial  to  the  country.     The 

management  of  legal  proceedings,  continuance  of  the  liability,  after 

on  the  part  of  tbe  United  States,  the  means  to  discharge  it  have 

be  transferred  to  the  Attorney  (Se^  been  exhausted,  can  .t>nly  serve 

neral ;    and  that  this  officer   be  to  dispirit  the  debtof ;  or,  where 

phced  on  the  same  footing,  in  all  his  resources  are  but  partial,  the 

respects,  as  tbe  heads  of  the.  oth.*  want  of  power  in  the.Government 

er  Departments*— n receiving  like  lo  compromise  and   release   the 

compensation,   and  hajiring  such  demand,  insttgatea  to  fraud,  as  the 

subordinate  officers  provided  for  only  resource  for  securing  a  sup- 

his  Department,  as  may  be  requi-  port  to  bis  family.     He  thus  sinks 

site  for  tbe  dischaj^e  of  these  ad-  into  a  state  of  apathy,  and  becomes 

dilioRalduties.    The  professional  a  useless  drone  in  society,  or  a 

akfll  ••  of  *4be  Attorney    General  vick>us  member  of  it,  if  not   a 

erapkyed  in  directing  the  conduct  feeling  witness  of  tbe  rigor  and 

of  Marshals  and   District  Attor-  iiihumanity  of  bis  country.    AU 

oeys,  would  hasten  the  collection  experience  proves,  that  oppressive 

of^iebcs  now  in  suit,  and.  hereaf-  debt  is  tbe  bane  of  enterprise  ; 

cer  save  much  to  the  Government,  and  it  should  be  the  care  ^  of  a 

Ir  might  be  further  extended  to  Republic  not  to  exert  a  grinding 

tbe  auperfaitendence  of  all  crim-  power  over  misfortune  and  pov- 

inal    proeeedings,    for    ofienees  erty. 

against  the  United   States.     In       Since  the  last  Session  of  Con^ 

making  this*-  transfer,  gieat  care  gress,   numerous   fi*auds  on  the 

should   be  taken,  however,  that  •  Treasury  have  been  discovered, 

tbe  power  necessary  te  tbe  Trea-  which  I  thought  itpiy  dutytobring 

safy  Department  be  not  impaired ;  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Uoit- 

one  of' its  greatest  securities  con-  ed  States'  Court,  for  this  district,. 

ststing  in  a  control  over  all  ac-  by  a  criminal  prosecution.    It  was 

cooDts,  until  they  are  ^audited  or  my  opinion,  and  that  of  able  coun- 

re|RMrted  fer  suit.  sel  who  were  consulted,  that  the 
2 
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cases  came  within  the  penalties  of  not  to  run  in  favor  of  anj  onn 
the  act  of  the  I7th  Congress,  ap-  while  he  retains  all  the  evidences 
proved  3d  March,  1823,  provid-  of  his  crime  in  his  own  posses- 
ing  for  the  punishment  of  frauds  sion ;  and,  least  of  all,  iii  favor  of 
committed  on  the  Governmeut  of  a  public  officer,  who  continues  to 
the  United  States.  Either  from  defraud  the  Treasury,  and  coiUreal 
some  defect  in  the  law  or  in  its  the  transaction  for  the  brief  tern 
administratidin, every  eflbrtto  bring  of  two  years.  I  would  tberefere 
the  accused  to  trial  under  its  pro-  recommend  such  an  aheratioD  of 
visions  proved  ineffectual ;  and  the  law  as  will  give  the  injored 
the  Government  was  driven  to  the  party  and  the  Governmeot  two 
necessity  of  restoring  to  the  vague  years  after  the  disclosure  of  the 
and  inadequate  provisions  of  the  fraud,  or  after  the  accused  is  oat 
common  law.  It  is  therefore  my  of  office,  to  commence  their  pro- 
duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  secution. 
laws  which  have  been  passed  for  In  connexion  with  this  subject, 
the  protection  of  the  Treasury.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress 
If,  indeed,  there  be  no  provision  to  general  and  minute  inqoiiy  into 
by  which  those  who  may  be  un-  the  condition  of  the  'Gorenmiem 
worthily  entrusted  with  its  guard-  with  a  view  to  ascerfaiin  wbatoffi- 
ianship  can  be  punished  for  the  ces  can  be  dispensed  with,  what 
most  flagrant  violation  of  duty,  expenses  retrenched,  anfl  what 
extending  even  to  the  most  fraud-  improvements  may  be  made  in  the 
ulent  appropriation  of  the  public  organization  of  its  variottt  parts, 
funds  to  their  own  use,  it  is  4ime  to  secure  the  proper  respoosibSity 
to  remedy  so  dangerous  an  omis^-  of  public  agents,  aind  promote 
sion.  Or,  if  the  law  has  been  efficiency  and  justice  tn  a& its  op- 
perverted  from  its  original  purpo-  erations. 
scs,  and  criminals,  deserving  to  be  -  The  report  of  the  Secrctaiy  of 
punished  under  its  provisions  have  War  will  make  you  acquaioied 
been  rescued  by  legal  subtilties,  it  with  the  condition  of  our  Aimy, 
ought  to  be  made  so  plain,  by  Fort>fie^tions,  Arsenals,  and  In- 
amendatory  provisions,  as  to  baffle  dian  Affairs.  The  proper  deei- 
the  arts  of  perversion,  and  ac»-  pKne  of  the  Army,  tb^'thtiniiig 
complish  the  ends  of  its  original  and 'equipment  of  the  Militia,  the 
enactment.  education  bestowed- at  West  Pwnl, 
In  one  of  the  most  flagrant  and  the  accumulation  of  the  means 
cases,  the  Court  decided  that  the  of  defence,  applicable  to  llie  H^ 
prosecution  was  barred  by  the  tal  force;  wUUend  to  prolong  the 
statute  which  limits  prosecution  peace  we  now  enjoy,  and  wmch 
for  fraud  to  two  years.  In  this  every  good  citizen — more  cspe- 
case  all  the  evidences  of  the  fraud,  cially  those  who  have  fek  the  iBi»- 
and  indeed  all  knowledge  that  a  eries  of  even  a •  successful  warAre 
fraud  had  been  committed,  were  — most  ardently  desire  to  petpe- 
in  possession  of  tlie  party  accus-  tuate. 

ed,  until  after  the  two  years  had       The  returns  from  the  sobordm- 

elapsed.  '  Surely  the  statute  ought  ate  branches  of  this  servieeexlubit 
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s  regularity  and  order  highly  been  observed  on  the  subject, 
creditable  to  its  character ;  both  Similar  incoDveniences  exist  in 
officers  and  soldiers  seem  imbued  other  cases ;  in  which  the  con- 
witfa  a  proper  sense  of  duty,  and  struction  put  upon  the  laws  by  the 
coofonn  to  the  restraints  of  exact  public  accountants  may  operate 
discipline  with  that  cheerfubess  unequally,  produce  confusion,  and 
which  becomes  the  profession  of  expose  officers  to  the  odium  of 
arras.  There  is  need,  how-ever,  claiming  what  is  not  their  due. 
of  further  legislation,  to  obviate  I  recommend  to  your  fostering 
the  inconveniences  specified  in  the  care,  as  one  of  our  safest  means 
report  under  consideration :  to  of  national  defence,  the  Military 
some  of  which  it  is  proper  that  I  Academy.  This  institution  has 
should  call  your  particular  atten-  already  exercised  the  happiest  in- 
tioo.  fluence  upon  the  moral  and  intel- 
Ttie  act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  lectual  character  of  our  army ; 
March,  1821,  to  reduce  and  fix  and  such  of  the  graduates  as,  from 
the  military  establishment,  remain-  various  causes,  may  not  pursue 
ing  unexecuted  as  it  regards  the  the  profession  of  arms,  will  be 
command  of  one  of  the  regiments  scarcely  less  useful  as^  citizens. 
of  artillery,  cannot  now  be  deem-  Their  knowledge  of  the  military 
ed  a  guide  to  the  Executive  in  art  will  be  advantageously  employ- 
making  the  proper  appointment,  ed  in  the  mjlitia  service  ;  and  in  a 
Ao  explanatory  act,  designating  the  measure,  secure  to  that  class  of 
class  of  officers  out  of  which  this  troops  the  advantages  which,  in 
grade  is  to  be  filled  —  whether  this  respect,  belong  to  standing 
from  the  military  list,  asexbting  armies. 

prior  to  the  act  of  1821,  or  from  I  would  also  suggest  a  review 

it,  as  it  has  been  fixed  by  that  act  of  the  Pension  law,  for  the  pur- 

—  would   remove  .this  difficulty  pose  of  extending  its  benefiu;  to 

Ii  is  also  important  that  the  laws  every  Revolutionary  soldier  who 

reguhiting  the  pay  and  emoluments  aided  in  establishing  our  liberties 

of  officers  generally,  should  be  and  who  is  unable  to  maintain 

more  specific  than  they  now  are.  himself  in  comfort.     These  relics 

Those,  for  example,  in  relation  to  of  the  War  of  Independence  have 

the  Paymaster  and  Surgeon  Ge-  strong  claims  Upon  their  country's 

oeral,  assign  to  them  an  annual  gratitude  and  bounty.     The  law 

salary  of  two  thousand  five  bun-  is    defective,   in   not   embracing 

dred  dollars ;  but  are  silent  as  to  within  its  provisions  all  those  who 

allowances  which,  in  certain  ex-  were,  during  the  last  war,  disabled 

igencies  of  the  service,,  may  be  from    supporting  themselves   by 

deemed  indispensable  to  the  dis-  manual  labor.     Such  an  arnend- 

cbarge   of    their  duties.      This  ment  would  add  but  little  to  the 

circumstance  has   been  the  au-  amount  of  pensions,  and  is  called 

tbority    for  extending   to   them  ibr  by  the  sympathies  of  the  Peo- 

various  allowances,   at   dififerent  pie,  as  well  as  by  considerations  of 

times,  under  former  administra-  sound  policy.  It  will  be  perceived 

tions ;   but  no  uniform  rule  has  that  a  large  addition  to  the  list  of 
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pensioners  has  been  occasioned  by  however,'  been  coupled  witbao- 
an  order  of  the  late  administration,  oth&r,  wholly  inconipattble  with  its 
departing  materially  from  the  rules  success.     Professing  a  desire  ¥f 
whiclv  had  previously  prevailed,  civilise  and  settle  them^  we  have, 
Considering  it  an  act  of  legislation,  at  the  same  time,  lost  no  opporte- 
I  suspended  its  operation  as  soon  nity  to  purchase  their  lands,  and 
as  I  was  informed  that  it  had  com-  thrust  them  furtlier  ioto  the  iril- 
menced.      Before    this    period,  derness.      By   this    means  tfaer 
however,  applications  under  the  have  not  only  been  kept  hi  a  wan- 
new  regulation  had  been  preferred,  dering  Btatc,  but  been  led  to  look 
to  the   number  of  one  hundred  upon  us  as  unjust  and  rodiflerem 
and  fiftyfour  :    of  which,  on  the  to  their  fate.     Tims,  though  lavish 
27th  March,  the  date  of  its  revo-  in  its  expenditures  upon  the  sob- 
cation,  eightyseven  were  admitted,  ject,  Government  has  coostaody 
For  the  amount,  there  was  neither  defeated  its  own  policy  ;  and  the 
estimate  nor  appropriation ;  and  Indians,  in  general,  receding  hr- 
besides  this  deficiency,  the  regu-  ther  and  further  to  the  West,  have 
lar  allowances,  according  to  the  retained  their  savage  habits.    A 
rules  which  have  heretofore  gov-  portion,  however,  of  the  Southern 
erned  the  Department,  exceed  the  tribes,  having  mingled  intich  with 
estimate  of  its  late  Secretary,  by  the  whites,  and  made'  some  pro- 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars  :   for  gress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
which  an  appropriation  is  asked,  have  lately  attempted  to  erect  an 

Your  particular  attention  is  re-  independent   government,  wrtfain 

quested  to  that  part  of  the  report  the  limits  of  Georgia  and  Alaba- 

of  the  Secretary  of  War  which  ma.     These  States,  claimiog  to 

relates  to  the  money  heM  iti  trust  be  the  only  soveiTigns^ftMn  their 

for  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians,  territories,    extended  their  kws 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  without  over  the  Indians ;  which  induced  . 

legislative  aid,  the  Executive  can-  the  latter  to  call  upon  tlie  Uoifed 

not  obviate  the  embarrassments  States  for  protection. 
o6cdsioiied  by  the  diminution  of       Under  these  circumstances,  the 

the  dividends  on  that  fund ;  which  question  presented  was,  whether 

originally  amounted  to  one  bun-  the  General  Government  had  a 

dred  thousand  dollars,  and  has  re-  right  to  sustain  those  people  in 

cently   been   vested    in    United  their  pretensions  ?  The  ConstitD- 

States'  three  per  cent  stock.  tion  declares,  that,  *^no  new  State 

The  condition  and  ulterior  dcs-  shall  be  formed  or  erected  wrtbin 

tiny  of  the  Indian  Tribes  within  thejurisdictionofany  other  State,' 

^he  limits  of  some  of  our  States,  without  the  consent  of  hs  legisla- 

liave  become  objects  of  much  in-  ture.      If  the  General  Govero- 

'tcrest   and  importance.      It   has  ment  is  not  permitted  to  tolerate 

long  been  the  policy  of  Govern-  the  erection  of  a  confederate  Slate 

ment  to  introduce  among  them  within  the  territory  of  one  of  the 

the  arts  of  civilization,  in  the  hope  members  of  this  Union,  against 

ofgradually  reclaiming  them  from  her  consent,  much  less  could  it 

a  wandering  life.   This  policy  has,  allow  a  foreign  and  independent 
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governmeDt  to  establish  itselfthere.   reversed  ;  and  that  it  has  become 
Georgia  becaise  a  member  of  the    a  part  of  its  duty  to  aid  in  de- 
Cooiederacy  which  eventuated  in   stroying  the  States  which  it  was 
our  Federal  Union,  as  a  sovereign    established  to  protect. 
Slate,  always  asserting  her  claim        Actuated   by  this  view  of  the 
to  certain  limits;   which  having    subject,  I  informed  the   Indians 
been  originally  defined  in  her  co-   inhabiting  parts  of  Georgia  and 
looial  charter,  and  subsequently  *  Alabama,  that  their  attempt  to  es- 
recognised  in  the  treaty  of  peace,   tablish  an  independent  government 
she  has  ever  since  continued  to    would  not  be  countenanced  by  the 
enjoy,  except  as  they  have  been    Executive  of  the  United  States ; 
circamscribed  by  her  own  volun-   and  advised  them  to  emigrate  be- 
tary  transfer  of  a  portion  of  her    yond  the  Mississippi,  or  submit  to 
territory  to  the  United  States,  in   the  laws  of  those  States. 
the  articles  of  cession  of  1802.        Our  conduct  towards  these  peo- 
Alabama  was  admitted   into  the    pie  is   deeply  interesting  to  our 
Union  on  the  same  footing  with    national  character.  Their  present 
the  original  States,  with  bounda-   condition,   contrasted   with  what 
ries  which  were   prescribed  by   tliey   once  were,  .makes  a  most 
Congress.    There  is  no  constitu*   powerful  appeal  toour  sympathies. 
tionai,  Gonventbnal,  or  legal  pro-    Our  ancestot-s  found  them  the  un- 
vision,  which   allows   them   less   controlled  possessors  of  these  vast 
power  over  the  Indians  within  their   regions.  By  persuasion  and  force, 
borders    than    is   possessed    by   they  have  been   made   to  retire 
Maine  or  New  York.    Would  the    from   river  to    river,   and   from 
People  of  Maine  permit  the  Pe-   mountain  to  mountain ;  until  some 
nobscot  tribe  to  erect  an  indepen-   of  the  tribes  have  become  extinct, 
dent    government    within    their   and  others  have  left  but  remnants 
State  ?  and  unless  they  did,  would   to  preserve,  for  a  while,  their  once 
it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  General   terrible  names.     Surrounded  by 
Crovernment  to  support  them  in   the  whites,  with  their  arts  of  civil- 
reasting  such  a  measure  ?  Would    ization ;  which,  by  destroying  the 
the  People  of  New  York  permit   resources  of-tlie  savage,  doom  him 
each  remnadt  of  the  Six  Nations   to  weakness  and  decay  ;  the  fate 
within  her  borders,  to  declare  itself  of  the  Mohegan,  the  Narragansett, 
an  independent  people  under  the   and  the  Delaware,  is  fast  overtak- 
protection  of  the  United  States?   ing  the  Choctaw,  the  Cherokee, 
Could  the  Indians  establish  a  sep-   and  the  Creek.     That  this  fate 
arate  republic  on  each  of  itheir  .surely  awaits  them,  if  they  remain 
reservatioixs  in  Ohio  ?  and  if  they   within  tlie  limits  of  the  States, 
were  so  disposed,  would  it  be  the    does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.     Hu- 
da^  of  this  Crovernment  to  pro-    manity  and  national  honor  demand 
tect  them  in  the  attempt  ?    If  the   that  every  effort  should  be  made 
principle  involved  in  the  obvious   to  avert  so  great  a  calamity.    It  is 
answer    to  vtbese    questions    be   too  late  to  inquire  whether  it  was 
abandoned,  tt  will  follow  that  the  just  in  the  United  States  to  include 
objects  of  this  Government  are   them  and  their  territory  within  the 
2* 
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Douiidsofnew  States  whose  limits  Stdfes,  they  must  be  subject  \o 

tbey  could  control.      That  step  their  laws.      In  return  for  their 
cannot   be    retraced.       A  State*  obedience,  as   individoals,    ther 

cannot  be  dismembered  by  Con-^  will,  without  doubt,  be  protected 

gress,  or  restricted  in  the  exercise  in  tire  enjoyment  of  those  posses- 

of  her  constitutional  power.    But  sions  which  tbey  have  fanpro?ed 

the  people  of  those  States,  and  of  by  their  industry.     But  it  seems 

cveiy  State,  actuated  by  feelings  to  toie  visionary  to  sappose,  rbar, 

of  justice  and  regard  for  our  na-  in  this  state  of  things,  claims  can 

iFonal  honor,  submit  to  you  the  in-  be  allowed  on  tracts  of  coontrv 

teresting  question,  whether  some-  on  whit^h  they  have  neither  dwek 

thing  canniot  be  done,  consislendy  nor  made  improvements,  merely 

With  the  rights  of  the  States,  to  because  theyhave  seen  them  from 

preserve  this  much  ihjured  race  ?  the  mountain,  or  passed  them  in 

Asa'm^ansofeffectingthisend,  the  chase.*  Submitting  to  the 
I  suggest,  for  y&ttr  consideration,  laws  of  tlire  States,  and  receWingr 
the  propriety  of  setting  apart  an  like  other  citizens,  potectioD  in 
ample -district 'West  of  the  Missis-  their  persons  and  |>roperty,  tbey 
sippi,  and  without  the  limits  of  any  will,  ere  long,  become  merged  in 
State  or  Territory,  now  formed,  to  the  mass  of  our  popuhf in. 
he  guarantied  to  ther  Indian  tribes,  The  accomplinytng  ^report  of 
as  long  as  they  shall  occupy  it ;  the  Secretary  of  the-Navy  wiU 
each  tribe  havibg  a  disticict  control  make  you  acquainted  with  die  con- 
over,  the  portion  diesignated  for  its  dition  and  useful  empbyroent  of 
iisc.  There  they  may  be  secured  that  branch  of  our  servke,  during 
in  the  enjoyment  6{  governments  the  present  year.  Conslitating 
of  their  own  choice,  subject  to  no  as  it  does,  the  best  standing  secih- 
other  control  from  the  United  rity  of  this  country  against  foreiga 
States  than' such  as  may  beneces-  aggression,  it  claims  the  espenal 
sary  to  pr^^rve  peace  on  the  attention  of  Government.  In  this 
frontier,  arid  between  the  several  spirit,  the  measures  which  since 
tribes.  Tbefe  the  benevolent  may  the  terminatkni  of  the  last  war, 
endeavor  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  have  been  in  operation  far  its 
civilization  ;  and  by  promoting  gradual  enlargement,  were  adc^* 
union  and  harmony  among  thenr,  >ed  ;*  and  it  should  continue  to  be 
to  raise  up  an  interesting  comn^on^  ^cherished  as  the  ofispriog  of  oor 
wealth,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  national  experience.  It  will  be 
race,  and  to  attest  the  humanity  -seen,  however,  that/ notwithstand* 
-and  justice  of  this  Government,  ing  ihe"great  solicitude  which  has 

This  emigration  should  be  vol-  been  manifested  for  the  perfect 
•mtary  :  for  it  would  be  as  cruel  organization  of  this  arm,'and  the 
^s  unjust  TO  compel  the  aborigines  liberality  of  the  appropriations 
to  abandon  the  graves  of  their  which  that  solititude  has  suggest- 
fathers,  and  seek  a  home  in  a  dis-  ed,  this  object  has,  in  many  impor- 
tant land.  'But  they  should  be  tant  respects,  not  been  secured, 
distinctly  informed  that,  if  they  In  time  of  peace,  we  have  need 
remain  within  the  limits    f  the  of  no  more  ships  of  war  than  are 
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requisite  to  the  protection  of  our  be  competeut  to  the  suppij  of  the 
commerce.     Tbose   not   wanted  two  selected   by  the  Board   as 
for  this  object   must  lay  in   (he  the  best  for  the  concentration  of 
harbors,  where,  without  proper  materials ;  and,  from  the  facility 
covering,    they  rapidly    decay ;  and  certainty  of  communication 
and,  even  under  the  best  precau-  between  tbecn,  it  will  be  useless 
tions  for  their  preservation,  must  to  incur,  at  those  depots,  the  ex- 
soon  become  useless.    Such   is  pense  of  similar  machinery,  espe- 
already  the  case  with  many  of  our  cially    that    used   in    preparing 
finest  vessels ;  which,  though  un-  the  usual   metallic   and  wooden 
finished,  will  now  require  immense  furniture  of  vessels. 
sums  of  money  to  be  restored  to       Attotber  improvement  would  be 
the  condition  in  which  they  were,  efiected  by  dispensing  altogether 
when  committed  to  their  proper  with  the  Navy   Board,  as  now 
element.     On  this  subject,  there  constituted,  and  substituting,  in  its 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  our  stead, '  bureaus  similar  to  those 
best  policy  would  be  to  discontinue  already  existing  in  the  War  De- 
the  building  of  ships  of  the  first  partment.     Each  member  of  the 
and  second  class,  and  look  rather  Board,  transferred  to  the  bead  of 
to  the  possession  of  ample  mate-  a  separate  bureau,  charged  with 
rials,  prepared  for  the  emergencies  specific  duties,  would  feel,  in  its 
of  war,  than  to  the  number  of  highest  degree,  that   wholesome 
vessels  which  we  can  float  in  a  responsibility    which  cannot  be 
season  of  peace,  as  the  index  of  divided  without  a  far  more  than 
our  naval  power.    Judicious  de-  proportionate   diminution   of   its 
posites  in  Navy  yards,  of  timber  force.     Their  valuable   services 
and    other    materials,   fashioned  would  become  stiU  more  so  when 
under  the  hands  of  skilful  work-  separately  appropriated  todbtinct 
men,  and  fitted  for  prompt  appli-  portions  of  the  great  interests  of 
cation  to  their  various  purposes,  •  the  Navy ;   to  the  prosperity  of 
would  enable  us,  at  all  times,  to  which  each  would  be  impelled  to 
consuruct  vessels  as  fast  as  ihey  devote  himself  by  the  strongest 
can  be  manned ;   and  save  the  motives.    Under  such  an  arrange- 
heavy  expense  of  repairs,  except  ment,  every  branch  of  this  impor- 
to  such  vessels  as  must  be  em-  tant  service  would  assume  a  more 
ployed  in  guarding  our  commerce,  simple  and  precise  charaK^ter ;  its 
The  proper  points  for  the  estab-  efficiency    would   be   increased, 
lishment  of  these  yards  are  indi-  and  scrupulous  economy  in  die 
cated  with  so  much  force  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money  pro- 
report  of  the  Navy  Board,  that,  in  moted. 

recommending  it  to  your  attention,       I  would  also  recommend  that 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  the  Marine  Corps  be  merged  in 

than  express  my  hearty  concur-  the   artillery  or  infantry,  as  the 

rence  in  their  views.    The  Yard  best  mode  of  curing  the   many 

in  this  District,  being  already  fur-  defects  in  its  oi^anizalion.     But . 

nisbed  with  most  of  the  machinery  little  exceeding  in  number  any  of 

necessary  for  ship-building,  will  the  regiments  of  infantry,  that 
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corps  has,  besides  its  lieuleaaat  aflbrdiag  tbe  means  of  diffusing 

Colonel  CoiDmaDdaaty  five  Brevet  knowledge.      It  is  to  tbe  body 

Lieutenant  Cokmels,  wbo  receive  politic  wbat  tbe  veins  and  arteries 

tbe  full  pay  and  erooluioents  of  are  to  tbe  natural — conveyiog 

tbeir  brevet  rank,  witbout  render-  rapidly  and  regularly,  to  tbe  re- 

iog  proportionate  service.    Details  raotest  parts  of  tbe  system,  correct 

ibr  marine  service  could  as  well  information  of  tbe  operations  of 

be  made  from   tbe  artillery  or  tbe   Government;    and   bringing 

infantry-— tbere  being  no  peculiar  back  to  it  the  wishes  and  feelings 

training  requisite  for  it.  of  the  People.  Through  its  agency, 

With  these  improvements,  and  we  have  secured  to  ourselves  the 

such  others  as  zealous  watchful-  full  enjoyment  of  tbe  blessings  of 

ness    and   n^ature   consideration  a  free  press, 
may  suggest,  there  can  be  little       In  this  general  survey  of  our 

doubt   that,   under  an  energetic  afiairs,  a  subject  of  high  impor- 

administration  of  its  afiairs,  tbe  tance  presents  itself  in  the  present 

Navy  may  soon  be  made  every-  organization  of  the  Judiciary.    A 

thing  that  the  nation  wishes  it  to  uniform  operation  of  the  Federal 

be.     Its  efficiency  in  the  suppres-  Government  in  the  difierent  States 

sion  of  piracy  in  the  West  India  is  certainly  desirable ;  and,  exist- 

seas,  and  wherever  its  squadrons  ing  as  they  do  in  the  UnioD,  on 

have  been  employed  in  securing  the  basis  of  perfect  equality, each 

the  interests  of  the  country,  will  State  has  a  right  to  expect  that 

appear  from   the  report  of  the  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  citi- 

Secretary,  to  which  I  refer  you,  zens  of  others  should  be  extended 

for     other     interesting     details,  to  hers.     Tbe  judicial  system  of 

Among  these  I  would  bespeak  the  the  United  States  exists  in  all  its 

attention    of  Congress    for    the  efficiency  in  only  fifteen  members 

views  presented  in  relation  to  the  of  the  Union ;  to  three  others,  tbe 

inequality  between  the  army  and  Circuit  Courts,  which  constitute 

navy   as  to  the  pay  of  officers,  an  important  part  of  that  system, 

No  such  inequality  should  prevail  have  been  imperfectly  extended; 
between  these  brave  defenders  of  and,  to  tbe  remaining  six,  alto- 

their  country ;  and  where  it  does  getber  denied.     Tbe  efifect  has 

exist,  it  is  submitted  to  Congress  been  to  withhold  from  the  bliabit- 

whetfaer  it  ought  not  to  be  recti-  ants  of  the  latter  the  advantages 

fied.  afibrded  (by  the  Suprenae  Court) 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster  to  their  fellow  citizens  io  other 

General  is  referred  to  as  exhibit-  States,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 

ing  a  highly  satisfactory  admin-  criminal,  and  much  of  tbe  civ3 

istration    of    that    Department,  authority  of  the  FederalJudiciaiy. 

Abuses  have  been  reformed ;'  in-  That  this  state  of  things  ought  to 

creased  expedition  in  the  transpor-  be  remedied,  if  it  can  be  done 

tatton  of  the  mail  secured  ;   and  consistently  with  the  public  wel- 

its  revenue  much  improved.    In  fare,  is  not  to  be  doubted  :  neither 

a  political  point  of  view,  this  De-  is  it  to  be   disguised   that  the 

partment  is  chiefly  important  as  organization  of  our  judicial  system 
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is  at  once  a  difficult  and  delicate  foreign  relations.    The  remedy 

task.      To   extend  the   Circuit  proposed  was  the  establishment  of 

Courts    equally    throughout  the  aHomeDepartment— a  measure 

difiereht  parts  of  the  Union,  and,  which  does  not  appear  to  bare 

at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  such  a  met  the  views  of  Congress,  on  ac- 

multiplication    of    members    as  count  of  its  supposed  tendency  to 

would   encumber  the    Supreme  increase  gradually,  and  impercepP- 

Appellate  Tribunal,  is  the  object  tibly ,  the  already  too  strong  bias 

desired.      Perhaps   it  might  be  of  the  federal  system  towards  the 

accomplished  by  dividing  the  Cir-  exercise  of  authority  not  delegated 

cuit  Judges  into  two  classes,  and  to  it.     I  am  not,  therefore,  dis- 

providing  that  the  Supreme  Court  posed  to  revive  the  recommends- 

should  be  held  by  those  classes  tion;  but  am  not  the  less  impress-' 

alternately — the    Chief  Justice  ed   with   the*  importance   of  so 

always  presiding.  organizing  that  Department^:  that 

If  an  extension  of  the  Circuit  its  Secretary  may  devote  more  of 

Court    system  to  those    States  his  time  to  our  foreign  relations^ 

which  do  not  now  enjoy  its  bene-  Clearly  satis6ed  that  the  public 

fits  should  be  determined  upon,  it  good  would  be  promoted  by  some 

would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  suitable  provision  on  the  subject, 

revise  the  present  arrangement  of  I  respectfully,  invite  your  attention 

the  circuits ;  and  even  if  that  sys-  to  it. 

tern  should  not  be  enlarged,  such  The  charter  of  the  bank  of  the 

a  revision  is  recommended.  United  States  expires  in  1836, 

A  provision  for  taking  the  cen-  and  its  stockholders  will  most  pro* 

sus  of  the  People  of  the  United  bably  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their 

States  will,  to  insure  the  comple-  privileges.    In  order  to  avoid  the 

tion  of  that  work  within  a  conve-  evils  resulting  from  precipitancy 

nient  time,  claim  the  early  atten*  in  a  measure  involving  such  im« 

tion  of  Congress.  portant  principles,  and  such  deep 

The  great  and  constant  increase  pecuniary  interests,  I  feel  that  I 

of  business  in  the  Department  of  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties 

State  forced  itself,  at  an    early  interested,  too  soon  present  it  .to 

period,  upon  the  attention  of  the  the  deliberate  consideri^tion  of  the 

Executive.     Thirteen  years  ago.  Legislature  and  the  People.    Both 

it  was,  in  Mr  Madison's  last  mes-  the  constitutionality  and  the  expe- 

sage  to  Congress,  made  the  subject  diency  of  the  law  creating  this 

of  an   earnest  recommendation,  Bank  are  well  questbned  by   a 

which  has  been  repeated  by  both  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citi* 

of  his  successors ;  and  my  com-  zens ;   and  it  must  be  admitted 

paratively  limited  experience  has  by  all,  that  it  has  failed  in  the 

satisfied  trie  of  its  justness.    It  has  great  end  of  establishing  a  uni-* 

arisen  from  many  causes,  not  the  form  and  sound  currency, 

least  of  which  is  the  large  addition  Under  these  circumstances,  if 

that  has  been  made  to  the  family  such    an    institution   is  deemed 

of  independent  nations,  and  the  essential  to  the  fiscal  operatwns 

proportionate    extension   of  our  of  the  Government,  I  submit   to 
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the  wisdom   of  the   Legislature  the  justice  of  this  claim,  as  cones* 
whether  a  national  one,  founded  ponding  to  those  which  have  beee 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Government  since  recognised  and  satisfied,  it 
and   its   revenues,  might  not  be  is  the  fruit  of  a  deed  of  patriotic 
devised,  which   would  avoid   all  and     chivalrous    daring,    which 
constituuonal  difficulties ;  and,  at  infused   life  and  confidence  into 
the  same  time,  secure  all  the  ad-  our  infant  Navy,  and  cotntributed, 
vantages  to  the  Government  and  as  much  as  any  exploit  in  its  hi&- 
country   that   were  expected  to  toiy,  to  elevate  our  naiioDal  char- 
result  from  the  present  Bank.  acter.  Public  gratitude,  therefore, 
I  cannot  close  this  communica-  stamps  her  seal  up(Hi  it;  and  the 
tion  without  bringing  to  your  view  meed  should  not  be  withheld  wbidi 
the  just  claim  of  the  representatives  may  hereafter  operate  as  a  stimu- 
of  Commodore  Decatur,  his  offi-  lus  to  our  gallant  tars, 
cers  and  crew,  arising  from  the       I  now  commend  you,  fellow- 
recapture  of  the  frigate  Philadel-  citizens  to  the  guidance  of  Ai- 
^ia,  under  the  heavy  batteries  of  mighty  God,  with  a  full  reUanoe 
Tripoli.     Although  sensible,  as  a  on  bis  merciful  providence  for  the 
general  rule  of  the  impropriety  maintenance  of  our  free  institu- 
of  Executive  interference  under  a  tions ;  and  with  an  earnest  suppii- 
Governmentlike  ours,  where  every  cation,   that,   whatever  errors  it 
individual    enjoys   the    right   of  may  be  my  lot  to  commit,  in  disr 
directly  petitioning  Congress ;  yet,  charging  the  arduous  duties  which 
viewing  this  case  as  one  of  a  very  have  devolved  on  me,  will  find  a 
peculiar  character,  I  deem  it  my  remedy,  in  the  harmony  and  wis- 
duty  to  recommend   it   to  your  dom  of  your  counsels. 
favorable  consideration.    Besides  Andksw  Ja^cxsoh* 


Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States ,  rettisTmng  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  enroled  bill,  eiUiUed  *  An  act  enr 
thorizing  a  subscription  of  stock  in  the  MavsvUky  fVaMng* 
ton,  Paris  J  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Road  Company,  with  Mt 
objections  thereto. 

TotheHouseofRepresentativca.  Sincerely  friendly  to  the  im- 

Gentl£M£N  :  I  have  maturely  provement    of   our   country  by 

considered  the  bill  proposing  to  means  of   roads  and   canals,  1 

authorize  '  a  subscription  of  stock  regret  that  any  difference  of  opio- 

in    the    Maysville,   Wasliington,  ion  in  the  mode  of  contribaUog 

Paris,  and  Lexington  Turnpike  to  it  should  exist  between  us; 

Road  Company,'  and  now  return  and  if,  in  stating  this  difierence,  I 

the  same  to  the  House  of  Repre-  go  beyond  what  the  occasion  rosy 

sentatives,  in  which  it  originated,  be  deemed  to  call  for,  I  l^ope  to 

with  my  objections  to  its  passage,  find  an  apology  in  the  great  \ssir 
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poTtance  of  the  subject,  an  un-  conferred  by  the  Constitution, 
feigned  respect  for  the  high  source  ought  to  be  exercised.  The  act 
from  which  this  branch  of  it  has  which  I  am  called  upon  to  consid- 
emanated,  and  an  anxious  wish  er,  has,  therefore,  been  passed 
10  be  correctly  understood  by  my  with  a  knowledge  of  my  views  on 
constituents  in  the  discharge  of  this  question,  as  these  are  express- 
all  my  duties.  Diversity  of  senti-  ed  in  the  message  referred  to. 
ment  among  public  functionaries,  In  that  document  the  following 
actuated  by  the  same  general  suggestions  will  be  found  : 
motives,  on  the  character  and  ^  After  the  extinction  of  the 
tendency  of  particular  measures,  public  debt,  it  is  not  probable  that 
18  an  incident  common  to  all  Gov-  .  any  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  upon 
entments,  and  the  more  to  be  principles  satisfactory  to  the  peo- 
expected  in  one  which,  like  ours,  pie  of  the  Union,  will,  until  a 
owes  its  existence  to  the  freedom  remote  period,  if  ever,  leave  the 
of  opinion,  and  must  b^  upheld  by  Oovemment  without  a  considera- 
the  same  influence.  Controlled,  as  ble  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  be- 
we  thus  are,  by  a  higher  tribunal,  yond  what  may  be  required  for 
before  which  our  tespectire  acts  its  current  service.  As  then  the 
will  be  canvassed  with  the  indul-  period  approaches  when  the  appli- 
gence  due  to  the  imperfectbns  of  cation  olthe  revenue  to  the  pay- 
our  nature,  and  with  that  intelli-  ment  of  debt  will  cease,  the  dis- 
gence  and  unbiassed  judgment  position  of  the  surplus  will  pre- 
which  are  thcf  true  correctives  of  se;it  a  subject  for  the  serious 
error,  att  that  our  responsibility  deliberation  of  Congress;  and  it 
demands  is,  that  the  public  good  may  be  fortunate  for  the  country 
should  be  the^measnire  of  our  that  it  is  yet  to  be  decided, 
views,  dictating  alike  their  frank  Considered  in  connexion  with  the 
expressk>n  and  honest  mainte-  difficulties  which  have  heretofore 
nance.  attended  appropriations  for  pur- 
Inthe  message  which  was  pre-  poses  of  internal  improvement, 
sented  to  Gdngress  at  the  opening  and  with  those  which  this  expe- 
of  its  preisefnt  session,  I  endeavor-  rience  tells  us  will  certainly  arise, 
ed  to  exhibit  briefly  my  views  whenever  power  over  such  sub- 
upon  the  important  and  highly  jects  may  be  exercised  by  the 
interesting  subject  to  which  our  General  Government,  it  is  hoped 
attention  is  now  to  be  directed,  that  it  may  lead  to  the  adoption 
1  was  desirous  of  presenting  to  of  some  plan  which  will  reconcile 
the  Representatives  of  the  several  the  diversified  interests  of  the 
Slates,  in  Congress  assembled.  States,  and  strengthen  the  bonds 
the  inquiry,  whether  some  mode  which  unite  them.  Every  mem- 
could  not  be  devised,  which  would  ber  of  the  Union,  in  peace  and 
reconcile  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  war,  will  be  benefited  by  the 
concerning  the  powers  of  this  improvement  of  inland  navigation 
Cioverbment  over  the  subject  of  and  the  construction  of  highways 
mtemal  improvement,  and  the  in  tlie  several  States.  Let  us 
manner  in  which  these  powers,  if  then  endeavor  to  attain  this  benefit 
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in  a  mode  which  will  be  satisfiic-  arisiog  from  the  praciice  of  die 
tory  to  all.  That  hitherto  adopted  GovermneDU  Although  frequeai- 
has  been  deprecated  as  an  inirac-  Ij  and  strenuously  attempted,  the 
tion  of  the  Constitution  by  many  power,  to  this  extent,  has   never 
of  our  fellow-citizens ;  while  by  been  exercised  by  the  Crovem- 
others  it  has  been  viewed  as  bex-  ment  in  a  single  instance.    It  does 
pedient.    All  feel  that  it  has  been  not,  in  my  opinion,  possess  it ;,  and 
employed  at  the  expense  of  bar-  no  bill,  therefore,  which  adouts  ii, 
mony  in  the  Legislative  Councils.'  can  receive  my  official  saactioii. 
And  adverting  to  the  constitution-  But,  in  the  other  view:or  the 
al  power  of  Congress  to  make  power,  the  question  is  diifereotijr 
what  I  considered  a  proper  dis*>  situated.    The  grouiid  takeD,  at 
position  of  the  surplus  revenue,  I  an  early  period  of  the  Govern- 
subjoined  the  following  remarks  :  ment,  was,  ^  that,  whenever  moaejr 
^  To  avoid  these  evils,  it  appears  has  been  raised  by  the  general 
to  me  that  the  most  safe,  just,  and  authority,  and  is  to  be  apf^ied  to 
federal  disposition  which  could  be  a  particular  measure,  a  question 
made  of   the  surplus  revenue,  arises    whether    the    pardcuLar 
would  be  its  apportionment  among  measure  be  within  the  enumerated 
the  several  States,  according  to  authorities  vested  in  Congress^ 
their  ratio  of  representation ;  and  If  it  be,  the  money  requisiie  tor 
should  this  measure  not  be  found  it  may  be  applied  to  it ;  if  not,  no 
warranted  by   the   ConstituticMoi,  such  application  can  be  made.' 
that  it  would  be  expedient  .to  pro-  Th^  document  m  which  thb  prin- 
pose  to  the  States  an  amendment  ciple  waa  first   advanced  is  of 
authorizing  iu'  deservedly  high   authority,  and 
The  constitutional  power  of  the  should  be  held  in  grateful  remem* 
Federal  Governnoent  to  construct  brance  for  its  immediate  agency 
or  promote  works  of  internal  im-  in  rescuing  the  country  irom  mach 
provement,  [nresents  itself  in  two  existing  abuse,  and  (or  its  con- 
points,  of  view  :  the  first,  as  bear-  servative  effect  upon  some  of  the 
mg  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  most  valuaUe  principles  of  the 
States  within  whose  limits  their  Constitution.   Tbfi  qrmmetry  and 
execution  is  contemplated,  if  iu-'  purity  of  the  Government  wouM, 
riadiction  of  the  territory  which  doubtless,  have  been  better  {ve- 
they  may  occupy,  be  claimed  as  served,  if  this  restriction  of  the 
necessary   to  their   preservation  power  ofappropriation  could  have 
and"  use  :  the  second,  as  asserting  been  maintained  without  weaken- 
the  simple  right  to  appropriate  ing  its  ability  to  fulfil  the  ganeral 
nrioney  from  the  National  Treasury  objects  of  its  institution— -an  ef- 
in  aid  of  such  works,  when  un-  feet  so  likely  to  attend  its  admis- 
dertaken  by  State  authority,  sur-  sion,  notwithstanding  its  apparent 
rendering  the  claim  of  jurisdic-  fitness,  that  every  subsequent  ad- 
tion.   In  the  first  view,'the  ques-  ministratkin  of  the  Govemmeot, 
tion  of  power  is  an  open  one,  and  embracing  a  period  of  thir^  out 
can  be  decided  without  the  em-  of  the  ibnytwo  yeaia  of  its  fexist- 
barrassments  attending  the  other,  ence,  has  ad^)leda  more  enlarged 
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constrnction'of  the  power.     It  is  provement,  with  the  approbation 
not  mj  purpose  to  detain  you  by  of  every  President  of  the  United 
a  minute  recital  of  the  acts  which  States,  including  my  predecessor, 
sustain  this  assertion,  but  it  is  since  its  commencement, 
proper  that  I  should  notice  some       Independently  of  the  sanction 
of  the  most  prominent,  in  order  given  to  appropriations   for  the 
that  the  reflections  which  they  Cumberland  and  other  roads  and 
suggest  to  my  mind  may  be  better  objects,  under  this  power,  the  ad- 
understood,  ministration  of  Mr  Madison  was 
In  the   administration  of  JVlr  characterbed  by   an    act  which 
JeSenon  we  have  two  examples  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  of  his  opinion  of  its  extent.    A 
appropriation,  which,  in  the  con-  bill  was    passed    through    both 
siderations  that  led  to  their  adop-  Houses  of  Congress,  and  present- 
tion,  and  in  their  efiects  upon  the  ed  for  his  approval,  <  setting  apart 
public  mind,  have  had  a  greater  and    pledging   certain  funds  for 
agency  in  marking  the  character  constructing  roads  and  canals,  and 
of  the  power,  than   any   subse-  improving  the  navigation  of  water 
queot  events.     I   allude   to  the  courses,  in  order  to  facilitate,  pro- 
payment  of    fifteen  millions  of  mote,  and  give  security  to  internal 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  Louis-  commerce    among   the    several 
iaoa,  and  to  the  original  appropria-  States ;  and  to  render  more  easy, 
tioD  for  the  construction  ol  the  and  less  expensive,  the  means  and 
Cumberland  Road ;  the  latter  act  provisions  for  the   common   de- 
deriving  much  weight  from  the  fence.'      Regarding  the   bill   as 
acquiescence  and  approbation  of  asserting  a  power  in  the  Federal 
three  of  the  roost  powerful  of  the  Government  to  construct   roads 
original  members  of  the  Confed-  and  canals  within  the  limits  of  the 
eracy,  expressed  through  their  States  in  which  they  were  made, 
respective  Legislatures.  Although  he  objected  to  its  passage,  on  the 
the  circumstances  of  the  latter  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality, 
case  may  be  such  as  to  deprive  declaring  that  the  assent  of  the 
so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  respective  States,  in   the   mode 
actual  construction  of  the  road,  provided  by  the  bill»  could   not 
of  the  for6e  of  an  obligatory  ex-  confer  the   power  in  question ; 
position  of  the  Constitution,   it  that  the  only  eases  in  which  the 
must,  Nevertheless,  be  admitted  consent  and  cession  of  particular 
that,  BO  far  as  the  mere  appropria-  States  can  extend  the  power  of 
tion  of  money  is  concerned,  they  Congress,  are  those  specified  and 
present  the  principle  in  its  most  provided  for  in  the  Constitution ; 
imposing  aspect.      No  less  than  and  superadding  to  these  avowals, 
tweolythree  difibrent  laws  have  his  opinion,  that  '  a  restriction  of 
been  passed  through  all  the  forms  the  power   *'  to  provide  for  the 
of  the  Constitution,  appropriating  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  fare,"  to  cases  which  are  to  be 
half  of  dollars'OUt  of  the  National  provided  for  by  the  expenditure 
Treasury  in  support  of  that  im-  of  money,  would  still  leave  within 
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the  legislative  power  of  Congress,  last  administration   are  of  such 
all  the  great  and  most  important  recent  date  as  to  render  a  partico- 
measures  of  Grovernment,  money  lar  reference  to  ibero  unnecessary, 
being  the  ordinary  and  necessary  It  is  well  known  that  the  appro- 
means  of  carrying  them  into  ex-  priating  power,  to  the  utmost  ex- 
ecution/   I  have  not  been  able  tent  which  had  been  claimed  lor 
to  consider  these  declarations  in  it  in  relation  to  internal  improve- 
any  other  point  of  view,  than  as  ments,  was  fully  recognised   and 
a  concession  that  the   right  of  exercised  by  it. 
appropriation   is   not  limited  by       This  brief  reference  to  known 
the  power  to  carry  into  effect  the  factf;  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
measure  for  which,  the  money  is  difficulty,  if  not  impracticability, 
asked,  as  was  formerly  contended,  of  bringing  back  the  operations 
The  views  of  Mr  Monroe  upon  of  the  Government  to  the   coo* 
this  subject  were  not  left  to  infer-  struction  of  the  CoostitotiOD  set 
ence.    During  his  administration  up  in  1798,  assuming  that  to  be 
a  bill  was  passed  through  both  its  true  reading,  in  relation  to  the 
Houses  of  Congress,  conferring  power  under  consideration  :  thus 
the  jurisdiction   and  prescribing  giving  an  admonitory  proof  of  the 
the  mode  by  which  the  Federal  force  of  implication,  and  the  ne- 
Government  should  exercise  it,  cessity  of  guarding  the  Constitu- 
in  the  case  of  the   Cumberland  tion    with    sleepless    vigilance, 
road.     He  returned  it,  with  ob-  against  the  authority  of  preced- 
jections  to   its    passage,  and,  in  ents  which  have  not  the  sanction 
assigning  them,  took  occasion  to  ofits  most  plainly  defined  powers, 
say,  that.  In  the  early  stages  of  For,  although  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
the  Government,  he  had  inclined  to  look  to  that  sacred  instrument, 
to  the  construction  that  it  had  no  instead  of  the  statute  book ;    to 
right  to  expend  money  except  in  repudiate,  at  all  times,  encroach- 
the  performance  of  acts  author-  ments  upon  its  spirit,  which  are 
ized  by  the  other  specific  grants  too  apt  to  bo  effected  by  the  con- 
of  power,  according  to   a  strict  juncture  of  peculiar  and  facilitat- 
construction  of  them  ;  but  that,  on  ing  circumstances,  it  is  not  less 
further  reflection  and  observation,  true,  that  the  public  good  and  the 
his  mind  had  undergone  a  change ;  nature  of  our  political  institmxNis 
that  his  opinion  then  was,  '  that  require,  that  individual  difllerences 
Congress  have  an  unlimited  power  should  yield  to  a  well  settled  sc^ 
to  raise  money,  and  that,  in  its  quiescence  of    the   people  and 
appropriation,  they  have  a  discre-  confederated  authoritiesi  in  par- 
tionary  power,  restricted  only  by  ticular  construettoos  of  the  Coo- 
the  duty  to  appropriate  it  to  pur-  stitution,  on  doubtful  points.    Net 
poses  of  common  defence,  and  to  concede  this  much  to' the  spirit 
of  general,  not  local  —  national,  of  our  institutions,  would  impair 
not  State  benefit ;'   and  this  was  their  stability,  and  defeat  the  ob- 
ayowed  to  be  the  governing  prin-  jecta  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
ciple  through  the  residue  of  his       The  bill  before  me  does  nm 
administration.    The  views  of  the  call  for  a  more  definite  opiiikiQ 
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'  upon  the  particular  circumstances  national.     It   has   no  connexion 

which  will  warrant  appropriations  with    any  established    system  of 

of  money   by   Congress,  to  aid  improvements  ;     is     exclusively 

works  ot  internal  improvement :  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  start- 

for  although  the  extension  of  the  ing  at  a  point  on  the  Ohio  river, 

power  to  apply   money   beyond  and  running  out  sixty  miles  to  an 

that  of  carrying  into  ejSect   the  interior  town ;  and  even  as  far  as 

object  for  which  it  is  appropriated,  the  State  is  interested,  conferring 

has,  as  we  have  seen,  been  long  partial  instead  of  general  advan- 

claimed   and    exercised   by   the  tages. 

Federal  Government,  yet  such  Considering  the  magnitude  and 
grants  have  always  been  profess-  importance  of  the  power,  and 
ediy  under  the  control  of  the  the  embarrassments  to  which, 
general  principle,  that  the  works  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thin^, 
which  might  be  thus  aided,  should  its  exercise  must,  necessarily,  be 
be  *of  a  general,  not  local —  subjected,  the  real  friends  of  in- 
national,  not  State  character.'  ternal  improvement  ought  not  to  be 
A  disregard  of  this  distinction  willing  to  confide  it  to  accident 
would  of  necessitv  lead  to  the  and  chance.  What  is  properly 
subversion  of  the  federal  system,  national  in  its  character,  or  otber- 
That  even  this  is  an  unsafe  one,  wise,  is  an  inquiry  which  is  often 
arbitrary  in  its  nature,  and  liable,  extremely  difficult  of  solution, 
consequently,  to  great  abuses,  Is  The  appropriations  of  one  year, 
too  obvious  to  require  the  con-  for  an  object  which  is  considered 
firmation  of  experience.  It  b,  national,  may  bo  rendered  nuga- 
however,  sufficiently  definite  and  tory,  by  the  refusal  of  a  succeed- 
imperative  to  my  mind,  to  forbid  ing  Congress  to  continue  the  work, 
my  approbation  of  any  bill  having  on  the  ground  that  it  is  local. 
the  character  of  the  one  under  No  aid  can  be  derived  from  the 
consideration.  I  have  given  to  intervention  of  corporations.  The 
its  provisions  all  the  reflection  question  regards  the  character  of 
demanded  by  a  just  regard  for  the  the  work,  not  that  of  those  by 
interests  of  those  of  our  fellow-  whom  it  is  to  be  accomplished, 
citizens  who  have  desired  its  pas-  Notwithstanding  the  union  of  the 
fiage,  and  by  the  respect  which  Government  with  the  corporation, 
is  due  to  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  by  whose  immediate  agency  any 
the  Government ;  but  I  am  not  work  of  internal  inaprovement  is 
able  to  view  it  in  any  other  light  carried  on,  the  inquiry  will  still 
than  as  a  measure  of  purely  local  remain  —  is  it  national,  and  con- 
cbaractef ;  or,  if  it  can  be  con-  ducive  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
sidered  national,  that  no  further  — or  local,  and  operating  only 
distinction  between  the  appropri-  to  the  advantage  ot  a  portion  of 
ate  duties  of  the  General  and  the  Union  ? 
State  Governments  need  be  at-  But,  although  I  might  not  feel 
tempted  :  for  there  can  be  no  it  to  be  my  official  duty  to  inter- 
local interest  that  may  not  with  pose  the  Executive  veto  to  the 
equal  propriety  be  denominated  passage  of  a  bill,  appropriating 
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inonejforthecoDstructioDofsuch  which  have  passed  into  laws,  aid 
works  as  are  authorized  by  the  those  which,   in   all   probabifirf, 
States,  and  are  national  in  their  will  pass  before  the  adjoummenr 
character,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  of  Congress,  anticipate  appropri- 
understood  as  expressing  an  opin-  ations  which,   with  the  ordinafj 
ion,  that  it  is  expedient,  at  this  expenditures  for  the  support  ^ 
time,  for  the  General  Government  Government,   will    exceed   con- 
to  embark  in  a  system   of  this  siderably  the  amouqt  in  the  TVeas- 
kind;  and,  anxious  that  my  con-  ury  for  the  year  1830.     Tbti% 
stituents  should  be  possessed  of  while    we    are   diminishing   the 
my  views  on  this,  as  well  as  on  revenue  by   a  reduction  of  the 
all  other  subjects  which  they  have  duties  on  tea,  cofee,  and  cocoa, 
committed  to  my  discretion,  I  sbsU  the    appropriations   for    inlernal 
state  them  frankly   and    briefly,  improvement  are  increasing  he- 
Besides  many  minor  considera-  yond  the  available  means  of  the 
tions,  there    are   two  prominent  Treasury;  and  if  to  this  calcula- 
views  of  the  subject  which  have  tion  be  added  the  araoonts  cmi- 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  tained  in  bills  which  are  pending 
mind,  which,   I  think,  are  well  before  the  two  Houses,  it  may  be 
entitled  to  your  serious  attention,  safely  affirmed  that  ten  millions 
and   will,   I   hope,   be  maturely  of  dollars  would   not  tmke  up 
weighed  by  the  people.  the    excess  over  the  Treasury 
From  the  official  commuoica-  receipts,  unless  the  payment  of 
tion  submitted  to  you,  it  appears,  the  national  debt  be  postponed^ 
that,  if  no  adverse  and  unforeseen  and  tl2«  means  now  jnled^ed  10 
contingency  happens  in  our  foreign  that  object  applied  to  those  eno- 
relations,  and  no  unusual  diversion  merated  in  these  biHs.    Widioui 
be  made  of  the  funds  set  apart  a  well-regulated  system  of  inter- 
for  the  payment  of  the  national  nal  improvement,  tb'is  exbaostiag 
debt,   we  may  look  with  confi-  mode  of  appropriation  is  not  likely 
dence  to  its  entire  extinguishment  to  be  avoided,  and  the  plain  conse- 
in  the  short  period  of  four  years,  quence  must  be,  either  a  eootiBii- 
The  extent  to  which  this  pleasing  ance  of  the  national  debt,  or  a 
anticipation    is   dependent  upon  resort  to  additional  taxes, 
the  policy  which  may  be  pursued       Ahboogh  many  of  the  States, 
in   relation   to  measures  of  the  with  a  laudable  seal,  and  under 
character  of  the  one  now  under  the  influence  of  an  enligbfened 
consideration,  must  be  obvious  to  policy,  are  successfully  applying 
all,  and  equally  so,  that  the  events  their  separate  efibrts  to  wotks  of 
of  the  present  session  are  well  this  character,  the  desire  to  enKst 
calculated  to  awaken  public  so-  the  aid  of  the  General  Crovein- 
licitude  upon   the  subject.     By  ment  in  the  constructioo  of  soeb 
the  statement  from  the  Treasury  as  from  their  nature  ought  to  de- 
Department,  and  those  from  the  volve  upon  it,  and  to  wbicfa  tlie 
Clerks  of  the  Senate  and  House  means  of  the   individual  Stales 
of  Representatives,  herewith  sub-  are  inadequate,  «is  both  ratkmal 
mitted,  it  appears  that  the  bilk  and  patriotic ;  and|  if  that  deairo 
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is  not  graii6ed  sow,  it  does  not  timately  contribute  to  make  us 
foUow  that  it  never  will  be.  The  independent  of  foreign  nations, 
general  intelligence  and  public  for  articles  of  prime  necessity, 
spirit  of  the  American  people  fur-  by  the  encouragement  of  their 
nish  a  sure  guarantee,  that,  at  the  growth  and  manufacture  at  home, 
proper  time,  this  policy  will  be  They  have  been  cheerfully  borne, 
made  to  prevail  under  circumstan*  because  they  were  thought  to  be 
4^s  more  auspicious  to  its  success-  necessary  to  the  support  of  Gov* 
ful  prosecution  than  those  which  ernment,  and  the  payment  of  the 
DOW  exist*  But,  great  as  thisob-  debts  unavoidably  incurred  in  the 
ject  undoubtedly  is,  it  b  not  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
only  one  which  demands  the  fos-  our  national  rights  and  liberties* 
tering  care  of  the  Government.  But  have  we  a  riebt  to  calculate 
The  preservation  and  success  of  on  the  same  cheerlul  acquiescence, 
the  Republican  principle  rest  with  when  it  id  known  that  the  neces* 
us.  To  elevate  its  character,  and  sity  for  their  continuance  would 
extend  its  influence,  rank  among  cease,  were  it  not  for  irregular, ' 
our  most  important  duties ;  and  improvident,  and  unequal  appro- 
the  best  means  to  accomplish  this  priations  of  the  public  funds  ? 
desirable  end,  are  those  which  Will  not  the  people  demand,  as 
will  rivet  the  attachment  of  our  they  have  a  right  to  do,  such  a 
eitizeos  to  the  government  of  their  prudent  system  of  expenditure  as 
choice,  by  the  comparative  light-  will  pay  the  debts  of  the  Unk>n, 
ness  of  their  public  burthens,  and  and  authorize  the  reduction  of 
by  the  attraction  which  the  supe-  every  tax  to  as  low  a  point  as  the 
lior  success  of  its  operations  will  wise  observance  of  the  necessity 
present  to  the  admiration  and  re-  to  protect  that  portk>n  of  our 
spect  of  the  world.  Through  the  manufactures  and  labor,  whose 
favor  of  an  overruling  and  indul-  prosperity  is  essential  to  our  na- 
gent  Providence,  our  country  .is  tional  safety  and  independence, 
blessed  with  general  prosperity,  will  allow?  When  the  National 
and  our  citizens  exempted  from  the  debt  is  paid,  the  duties  upon  those 
pressure  of  taxation,  which  other  articles  which  we  do  not  raise 
less  favored  portions  of  the  human  may  be  repealed  with  safety,  and 
family,  are  obliged  to  bear ;  yet,  still  leave,  I  trust,  without  oppres- 
it  is  true,  that  many  of  the  taxes  sion  to  any  section  of  the  country, 
collected  from  our  citizens,throueh  an  accumulating  surplus  fund, 
the  medium  of  imposts,  have,  lor  which  may  he  beneficially  applied 
a  considerable  period,  been  oner-  to  some  well  digested  system  of 
ous.  In  many  particulars,  these  improvement, 
taxes  have  borne  severely  upon  Under  this  view,  the  question, 
the  laboring  and  less  prosperous  as  to  tbe  manner  in  which  the 
<dasses  of  the  community,  being  Federal  Government  can,  or  ought 
imposed  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  embark  in  the  construction  of 
and  this,  too,  in  cases  where  tbe  roads  and  canals,  and  the  ex- 
burthen  was  not  relieved  by  tbe  tent  to  which  it  may  impose  bur- 
GOQScioufloess,  that  it  would  u^  thens  on  the  people  for  these 
3* 
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purposes,  may  be  preseDted  od  have  do  relackMi  to  any  geoeiat 

its  own  merits,  free  of  all  disguise,  system    of    improyeaieoc,     wai 

and    of   every    embarrassmeot,  whose  good  effects  must  of  neces* 

except  such  as  may  arise  from  the  sity  be  very  limited.     In  the  best 

Constitution     itself.       Assuming  view  of  these  approprisiticMis,  the 

these  suggestions  to  be  correct,  abuses  to  which  they    lead   isr 

will  not  our  constituepts  require  exceed  the  good  which  they  are 

the  observance  of  a  course  by  capable  of  promoiing.   Tbeymay 

which    they    can    be    effected  ?  be  resorted  to  as  artful  enpedieoJis 

Ought  they   not  to  require  it?  to  shift    upon   the   GoTeniaieat 

With  the  best  disposition  to  aid,  the  losses  of  unsuccessful  private 

as  far  as  I  can  conscientiously,  in  speculation,  and  thus,  by  minis* 

furtherance  of  works  of  internal  tering  lo  personal  ambitian  and 

improvement,  my  opinion  is,  that  self-aggrandizement,  tend  to  sap 

the   soundest  views  of  national  the  foundations  of  public  virtue, 

policy  at  this  time,  point  to  such  and  taint  the  administration  of  the 

a  course.     Besides  the  avoidance  Government  with  a  demoralizing 

of  an  evil  influence  upon   the  bfluence. 

local  concerns  of  the   country,  .     In  the  other  view  of  the  sabject^ 

bow  solid  is  the  advantage  which  and  the  only  remaining  one  which 

the  Grovemment  will  reap  from  it  it  is  my  intention  to  |nnesent  at  this 

in  the  elevation  of  its  character !  time,  is  involved  the  expediency 

How  gratifying  the  effect  of  pre-  of  embarking  in  a  ^stemof  inter* 

senting  to  the  world  the  sublime  nal  improvement  without  a  pre^ 

spectacle  of  a  republic,  of  more  vious  amendment  of  the  Conslitn- 

than   twelve   millions   of    happy  tion,  explaining  and  defining  the 

people^  in  the  fiftyfourth  year  of  precise   powers  of  the  Federal 

her  existence— -after  having  pass-  Government  over  it.    Asonming 

ed  through  two  protracted  wars,  the  right  to  appropriate  money  to 

the  one  for  the  acquisition,  and  aid  in  the  construction  of  natioDal 

the  other  for  the  maintenance  of  works,   to  be  warranted  by  the 

liberty-— free  from  debt,  and  with  cotemporaneous    and    continued 

all  her  immense  resources  unfet-  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  its 

tered  !     What  a  salutary  influence  insufficiency  ibr  the    success&il 

would  not  such  an  exhibition  ex-  prosecution  of  them  must  be  ad- 

ercise  upon  the  cause  of  liberal  mitted  by  all  candid  minds.    If 

principles    and   free  government  we  look  to  usage  to  define  die 

throughout  the   world  i     Would  extent  of  the  right,  that  wiU  he 

we  not  ourselves  6nd,  in  its  effect,  found  so  varient,  and  enibraciag 

an  additional  guarantee,  that  our  so  much  that  lias  been  overruled, 

political  institutkins  will  be  trans-  as  to  involve  the  whole  subfect  in 

mitted  to  the  most  remote  pos-  great. uncertainty,  and  to  render 

terity  without  decay?    A  course  the  execution  of  our  respective 

ofpolrcy  destined  to  witness  events  duties  in   relation  to  it,   lepleie 

like  these  cannot  be  benefited  by  with  difiicuky  and  enibarrassmeDL 

»   legislation,   which  tolerates  a  It  is  in  regard  to  such  works,  and 

«^>fwnble  for  appri^riations  that  the  acquisition  of  additional  len\- 
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lory,  that  the  practice  obtained  its  constitutional  compacts  cannot  be 
first  fooling.  In  most,  if  not  all  obtained  from  communities  like 
other  disputed  questions  of  appro-  ours,  it  need  not  be  anticipated 
priatioo,  the  construction  of  the  elsewhere ;  and  the  cause  in 
Constitution  may  be  regarded  as  which  there  has  been  so  much 
tiDsettled,  if  the  right  to  apply  martyrdom,  and  from  which  so 
money,  in  the  enumerated  cases,  much  was  expected  by  the  friends 
is  placed  on  the  ground  of  usage,  of  liberty,  may  be  abandoned  : 
This  subject  has  been  one  of  and  the  degrading  truth,  that  man 
much,  and  I  may  add  painful  re-  is  unfit  for  self-government,  ad- 
flection  to  me.  It  has  bearings  mitted.  And  this  will  be  the  case, 
that  are  well  calculated  to  exert  a  if  exptdiency  be  made  a  rule 
powerful  influence  upon  our  hith-  of  construction  in  interpreting  the 
erto  prosperous  system  of  govern-  Constifution.  Power,  in  no  gov- 
ment,  and  which  on  some  ac-  ernment,  could  desire  a  better 
counts,  may  even  excite  despon-  shield  for  the  insidious  advances 
dency  in  the  breastof  an  American  which  it  is  ever  ready  to  make 
citizen.  I  will  not  detain  you  upon  the  checks  that  are  designed 
with  professions  of  zeal  in  the  to  restrain  its  action, 
cause  of  Internal  Improvements.  But  I  do  not  entertain  such 
K  to  be  their  friend  is  a  virtue,  gloomy  apprehensKHis.  If  it  be 
which  deserves  commendation,  the  wish  of  the  people  that  the 
our  country  is  blessed  with  an  construction  of  roads  and  canals 
abundance  of  it :  for  I  do  not  should  be  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
suppose  there  is  an  inteUigent  citi-  eral  Government,  it  is  not  only 
zen  who  does  not  wish  to  see  highly  expedient,but  indispensably 
them  flourish.  But  though  all  are  necessary,  that  a  previous  amend- 
their  friends,  but  few,  I  trust,  are  ment  of  the  Constitution,  delegat- 
unmindful  of  the  means  by  which  ing  the  necessary  power,  and  de- 
tfaey  should  be  promoted  :  none  fining  and  restricting  its  exercise 
certainly  are  so  degenerate  as  to  with  reference  to  the  sovereignty 
desire  their  success  at  the  cost  of  of  the  States,  should  be  made. 
that  sacred  instrument,  with  the  Without  it,  nothing  extensively 
preservation  of  which  is  indissolu-  useful  can  be  eflected.  Th« 
bly  bound  our  country's  hopes,  right  to  exercise  as  much  jurisdic- 
If  difierent  impressions  are  enter-  tion  as  is  necessary  to  preserve 
tnined  in  any  quarter ;  if  it  b  ex-  the  works,  and  to  raise  funds  by 
pected  that  the  people  of  thb  the  collection  of  tolls  to  keep 
country,  reckless  of  their  constitu-  them  in  repair  cannot  be  dispensed 
tiooal  obligations,  will  prefer  their  widi.  The  Cumberland  road 
local  interest  to  the  principles  of  should  be  an  instructive  admoni- 
tbe  Union,  such  expectations  will  tion  of  the  consequences  of  acting 
in  the  end  be  disappointed  ;  or,  if  without  this  right.  Year  after 
it  be  not  so,  then  indeed  has  the  year,  contests  are  witnessed,  grow- 
^  world  but  little  to  hope  from  the  ing  out  of  efibrts  to  obtain  the 
example  of  free  government,  necessary  appropriations  for  com- 
Wben  an   honest  observance  of  pleting  and  ^repairing  this  uselul 
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work.    Wbilo  odo  Coogress  may  for  the  exercise  of  power  by  die 

claim  aod  exercise  the  power,  a  cooslitutedauthoriiies,  while  those, 

succeediog  one  may  deay  it,  aod  for  whose  beoefit  it  i^  to  be  ex»- 

thb  fluctuatioa  of  opinion  must  be  cised,  have  not  conferred  it,  aod 

unavoidably  fatal  to  any  scheme,  may  not  be  willing  io   coofer  it. 

which,  from  its  extent,  would  pro-  It  would  seem  to  me  that  aa  booeat 

mote  the  interests  aod  elevate  the  application  of  the  conceded  pow- 

character  of  the  country.    The  ers  of  the  General  GoverameDt  to 

experience  of  the  past  has  shown  the  advancement  of  the  common 

that  the  opinion  of  Congress  is  weal,  presents  a  sufficient  scope  to 

subject  to  such  fluctuations.  satisfy   a    reasonable    ainbitioo. 

If  it  be  the  desire  of  the  people  The  difficulty  and  supposed  im- 
that  the  agency  of  the  Federal  practicability    of    obtaining    an 
Government  should  be  confined  amendment  of  the  Constitution  in 
to  the  appropriation  of  money,  in  th'is  respect,  is,  I  firmly  believe,  in 
aid  of  such  undertakings,  in  vir*  a  great  degree,  unfounded.     The 
tue  of  State  authorities,  then  the  time  has  never  yet  been,  when  the 
occasion,  the  manner,  and  the  ex-  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the 
tent  of  the  appropriations,  should  Ameripan  people  were  not  fully 
be  made  the  subject  of  constitu-  equal  to  the  greatest  exigency, 
tbnal  regulatbn.      This  is  the  and  it  never  wiU,  when  the  subjea 
more  necessary,  in  order  that  they  calling  forth  their  interposition  is 
may  be  equitable  among  the  sev-  plainly  presented  to  them.    To 
eral   States ;   promote  harmony  do  so  with  the  questions  involved 
between  difi!erent  sections  of  the  in  this  bill,  and  to  urge  them  to  an 
Union  and  their  Representatives ;  early,  zealous,  and  full  coosidera- 
preserve  other  parts  of  the  Consti-  tion  of  their  deep  importance,  is 
tution  from  being  undermined  by  in  my  estimation,  among  the  high- 
the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers,  est  of  our  duties, 
or  the  too  great  extension  of  those       A  supposed  connexion  between 
which  are  not  so ;  and  protect  the  appropriations   for   internal    im- 
whole  subject  against  the  delete-  provement  and  the  system  of  pro- 
nous  influence  of  combinations  to  tecting  duties,  growing  out  of  the 
carry  by  concert,  measures  which,  anxieties  of  those  more  immedi- 
considered  by  themselves,  might  ately  interested  in  their  success, 
meet  but  little  countenance.  has  given  rise  to  suggestions  whkJi 

That  a  constitutbnal  adjustment  it  is  proper  I  shouM  notice  on  tUs 

of  this  power,  upon  equiulble  prin-  occasion.     My  opinions  on  these 

ciples,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  de-  subjects  have  never  been  conceal- 

sirable  can  scarcely  be  doubted  ;  ed  from  those  who  had  a  right  to 

nor  can  it  fail  to  be  promoted  by  know  them.  Those  which  I  have 

every  sincere  friend  to  the  success  entertained  on  the  latter  have  fre- 

of  our  political  institutions.   In  no  quently  placed  me  in  oppositkn 

i^overoment  are  appeals  to  the  to  individuals  as  Well  as  comnuiDi- 

■ource  of  power,  in  cases  of  real  ties,  whose  claims  upon  my  ftiend- 

N     !>^^''®  ^"'^'®  ^*^*°  '"  ^"'•'  *•*'?   ®°^  grattoude   are  of  the 

^  good  motive  can  be  assigned  strongest  character  ;  but  I  trust 
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there  has  been  nothing  in   my  means  of  large  appropriations,  as 

public  life  which  has  exposed  me  a  substitute  for  the  security  which 

to  the  suspicion  of  being  thought  the  system  derives  from  the  prin- 

capable  of  sacrificing  my  views  of  ciples  on  which  it  has  hitherto  been 

duty    to   private    considerations,  sustained.     Such  a  course  would 

however  strong  they  may  have  certainly  indicate  either  an  unrea- 

been,  or  deep  the  regrets  which  sonable  distrust  ofthe  people,  or  a 

they  are  capable  of  exciting.  consciousness  that  the  system  does 

As  long  as  the  encouragement  not  possess  sufficient  soundness  for 

of  domestic  manufactures  is  di-  its  support,  if  left  to  their  volun- 

rected   to  national  ends,  it  shall  tary  choice  and  its  own  merits, 

receive  from  me  a  temperate  but  Those  who  suppose  that  any  po- 

steady  support.     There  is  no  ne-  Hey   thus  founded   can  be  long 

cessary  connexion  between  it  and  upheld  in  this  country,  have  looked 

the  system  of  appropriations.    On  upon  its  history  with  eyes  very 

the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  different  from  mine.   This  policy, 

the  supposition  of  their  dependence  like  every  other,  must  abide  the 

upon  each  other  is  calculated  to  will  of  the  people,  who  will  not 

excite  the  prejudices  ofthe  public  be  likely  to   allow   any   device, 

against  both.    The  former  issus-  however  specious,  to  conceal  its 

tained  on  the  grounds  of  its  con-  character  and  tendency, 

sistency  with  the  letter  and  spirit  In  presenting  these  opinions  I 

of  the  Constitution,  of  its  origin  have  spoken  with  the  freedom  and 

being  traced  to  the  assent  of  all  candor  which  I  thought  the  ocea- 

the  parties  to  the  original  compact,  sion  for  their  expression  called  for, 

and  of  its  having  the  support  and  and  now  respectfully  return  the 

approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  bill  which  has  been  under  consid- 

people ;  on  which  account,  it  is  at  eration,  for  your  further  delibera^ 

least  entitled  to  a  fair  experiment,  tion  and  judgment. 

The  suggestipns  to  which  I  have  Andrew  Jackson. 

alluded  refer  to  a  forced  continu-  ^    <^  jq^q 
ance    of  the  national  debt,  by 


A  Treetty  ofPeaee^  Friend$hip,  Commerce^  and  jyavigation,  hetwten 
the  United  StcUes  of  America^  and  His  Mcgesty  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil. 

In  tbe  name  of  tho  Most  Holy  and  indi-  rcsolved  to  fix,  in  a  manner  clear, 

risible  Trinity.  distinct,   and   positive,  the  rules 

which  shall  in  future  be  religiously 

'    The  United  States  of  America  observed   between  the  one  and 

and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  other,  by  means  of  a  Treaty, 

Brazil,  desiring  to  establish  a  firm  or  General  Convention  of  Peace, 

and  pemmiient  peace  and  friend-  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navi* 

ship  between  both  nations,  have  gallon. 
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For  this  most  desirable  object,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  fredf, 
the  President  of  the  United  States   if  the  coocessiop  was  freely  made, 
has  conferred  full  power  on  Wil-  or  on  allowing  the  same  compea- 
liam  Tudor  their  Charged' Afiaires  sation,  if  the  concessioa  wajrcoo- 
at  the  Court  of  Brazil ;  and  His  ditional.    It  is  understood,  bow- 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  everi  that  the  relations  and  coo- 
on  the  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  ventions  which  now  exist  or  may 
Excellent  Marquez  of  Aracaty,  a  hereafter  exist    between  Braxil 
member  of  bis  Council,  Gentleman  and  Portugal,  shall  form  an  excep- 
of    the   Imperial  Bed-chamber,   tion  to  this  article. 
Councillor  of  (iie  Treasury,  Grand       Art.  3.  The  two  high  contract* 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Aviz,  Sen-  ing  parties  being  likewise  desirous 
ator  of  the  Empire,  Minister  and   of  placing  the  commerce  and  oavi- 
Secretaiy  of  State  for  Foreign  galionof  their  respectivecouotries, 
Affairs,    and   Miguel  de   Souza  on   the   liberal   basis  of  perfect 
Mello  e  Alvim,  a  member  of  his  equality  and  reciprocity,  mutually 
Council,  Commander  of  the  Order  agree,  that  the  citizens  and  sub* 
of  Aviz,  Knight  of  the  Imperial  jecu  of  each  may  frequent  all  the 
Order  of   the  Cross,  Chief  of  coasts  and  countries  of  the  other. 
Division  in  the  Imperial  National   and  reside  and  trade  there  in  all 
Navy,  Minister  and  Secretary  of  kinds  of  produce,  manufai^iires 
State  for  the  Marine,  who  after   and  merchandise :  and  they  shall 
having  exchanged  their  said  full   enjoy  all  the  rights,  privil^ttaad 

Cwers,  in  due  and  proper  form,   exemptions,    in  na^igpition   and 
ve  agreed  to  the  followine^arti-  commerce;  which  native  chixeoa 
des :  ^  or  subjects  do,  or  shall  eojoy> 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  a  submitting  themselves  to  the  la«s> 
perfect,  firm  and  inviolable  peace  decrees,  and  usages,  there  estab- 
and  friendship  between  the  United  lished,  to  which  native  citixBnsor 
States  of  America  and  their  citi-  subjects -are  subjected.  Bot  it  is 
zens,  and  His  Imperial  Majesty,  understood  that  this  article  does 
his  successors  and  subjects,  not  include  the  ooastiog  trade  of 
throughout  their  possessions  and  either  country,  die  regulation  of 
territories  respectively,  without  which  is  reserved  by  the  parties 
distinction  ofpersons  or  places,      respectively,  according  to  their 

Art.  3.  The  United  States  of  own  separate  laws. 
America,  and  His  Majesty  the  Art.  4.  They  likewise  agree 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  desiring  to  that  whatever  kind  of  produce, 
live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  all  manufactures,  or  roerchandiBe,  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  by  any  foreign  country,  cam  be  from 
means  of  a  policy  frank  and  time  to  time,  lawfully  imported 
equally  friendly  with  all,  engage  into  the  United  Slates,  in  tbek 
mutually,  not  to  grant  any  panic-  own  vessels,  may  be  also  imported 
ular  favor  to  other  nations  in  re-  in  vessels  of  BrazS  :  and  that  no 
spetct  of  commerce  and  navigation,  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the 
which  shall  not  immediately  be-  tonnage  of  the  vessel  and  bercar- 
come  common  to  the  other  party,  go,  shall  be  levied  and  coBecied, 
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whether  the  importation  be  made  on  tbe4tke  articles,  being  the  pro- 
m  the  vessels  of  the  one  country  duce  or  manufactures  of  any  other 
or  the  other.   And  in  like  manner,  foreign  country  :    nor  shall  any 
that  whatever  kind  of  produce,  higher  or  other  duties,  or  charges 
manufactures,  or  merchandise  of  be  imposed  in  either  of  the  two 
any  foreign  country,  can  be  from  countries,  on  the  exportation  of 
time  to  time,  lawfully   imported  any  articles  to  the  United  States, 
into  the  Empire  of  Brazil,' in  its  or  to  the   Empire  of  Brazil  re- 
own  vessels,  may  be  also  imported  spectively,  than  such  as  are  paya* 
in  vessels  of  the  United  States :  ble  on  the  exportation  of  the  like 
and  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  articleto'anyotherforeigncountry: 
opon  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  im- 
and  her  cargo,  shall  be  levied  or  posed  on  the  exportation  or  im- 
collected  whether  the  importation  portation  of  any  articles,  the  pro- 
be made  in  vessels  of  the  one  duce  or  manufactures  of  the  United 
country,  or  of  the  other.     And  States,  or  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil, 
they  agree  that  whatever  may  be  to  or  from  the  territories  of  the 
lawfully  exported,  or  re-exported  United  States,  or  to  or  from  the 
fi^m  the  one  country  in  its  own  territories  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil, 
▼essels,  to  any  foreign  country,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to 
may  in  like  manner,  be  exported  all  other  nation^. 
or  re-exported  in  the  vessels  of       Art.  6.   It  is  likewise  agreed, 
the  other  country.  And  the  same  that  it  shall  be  wholly  free  for  all 
bounties,  duties,  and  drawbacks,  merchants,  commanders  of  i^ips, 
shall  be   allowed  and  collected,  and  other  citizens  or  subjects  of 
whether  such  exportation,  or  r&-  both  countries,  to  manage  them- 
exportation,  be  made  in  vessels  of  selves  their  own  business,  in  aU 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  Em-  the  ports  and  places  subject  to  the 
pire  of  Braail.    The  government  jurisdiction  of  each  other,  as  well 
offhe  United  States  however  con-  with  respect  to  the  consignment 
sidering  the  present  state  of  the  and  sale  of  their  goods  and  mer- 
navigation  cf  Brazil,  agrees  that  a  chandise  by  wholesale  or  retail,  as 
vessel  shall    b^   considered    as  with  respect  to  the  loading,  unload- 
R-azilian  when    the    proprietor  ing  and  sending  off  their  ships ; 
and  captain  are  subjects  of  Brazil  they  being  in  all  these  cases  to  be 
and  the  papers  are  in  legal  form,  treated  as  citizens  or  subjects  of 
Abt.  5.    No  higher  or  other  the  country  in  which  they  reside, 
duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  or  at  least  to  be  placed  on  a  foot- 
importation  into  the  United  States,  ing  with  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
of  any  articles  the   produce  or  the  most  favored  nation. 
maiHifactures  of  the  Empire  of      Art.  7.  The  citizens  and  sub- 
Brazil,   and  no  higher  or  other  jects  of  neither  of  the  contracting 
duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  parties  shall  be  liable  to  any  em- 
importation  into  the  Empire  of  bargo,  nor  be  detained  with  their 
Brazil,  of  any  articles  the  prodooe  vessels,  cargoes,  or  merchandise 
or  manufactures  of  the  United  or  effects,  for  any  military  expe- 
Scaiesy  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  dition,  nor  for  any  public  or  private 
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purpose  whatever,  without  allow-  in  the  same  mamier  which  is  us&d 

iug  to  those  interested,  sufficient  aud  customary  with  the  ▼esseb  of 

iademDification.  the  natioQ,   where    the   daou^ 

Art.  8.  Whenever  the  citizens  happens,  permittiog  them  to  unload 

or  subjects  of  either  of  the  con-  the  said  vessel,  if  aecesnary,  of  its 

tractiog  parties  shall  be  forced  to  merchandise  and  efiects,  without 

seek  refuge   or   asylum    b  the  exacting  for  it  any  duty,  inapoet  or 

rivers,  bays,  ports,  or  dominions  of  contribution  whatever,  untii  they 

the    other,  with    their    vessels,  may  be  exported,  ucless  they  be 

whether  of  merchants  or  of  war,  destined  for  consumptioa« 
public  or  private,  through  stress       A&t.  11.  The  citizens  or  sob- 

of  weather,  pursuit  of  pirates,  or  jects  of  each  of  the  contracting 

enemies,  they  shall  be  received  parties  shall  have  power  to  dispose 

and  treated  with  humanity,  giving  of  their  personal  goods  within  the 

to  them  aU  favor  and  protection,  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  by  sale, 

for  repairing  their  ships,  procuring  donation,  testament  or  otherwise ; 

provision,  and  placing  themselves  and  their  representatives,  being 

m  a  »tuation  to  continue  dieir  citizens  or  subjects  of  ibe  other 

voyage  without  obstacle  or  bin-  party,  shall  succeed  to  the  said 

draoce  of  any  kind.  personal  goods,  whether  by  test»* 

Art.  9.   All  the  ships,  mer-  ment,  or  ab  inteMtaio^  and  they 

chandise  and  effects  belonging  to  may  take  possession  thereoi^adief 

the  citizens  or  subjects,  of  one  of  by  themselves,  or  others  actii^ibr 

the  contracting  parties,  which  may  them,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at 

be  captured  by  pirates,  whether  their  will,  paying  such  dues  only 

within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  cocintry 

or  on  the  high  seas,  and  may  be  wherein  said  goods  are,  shall  be 

carried,  or  found  in  the  rivers,  subject  to  pay  in  like  cases:  and 

roads,  ports,  bays,  or  dominions  if,  in  the  case  of  real  estate^  the 

of  the  other,  shall  be  delivered  up  said  heirs  would   be   prevented 

to  the  owners,  they  proving  in  due  from  entering  into  the  possesaoe 

and  proper  form^  their  rights  be-  of  the  inheritance,  on  account  of 

fore  the  competent  tribunals :  it  their  character  of  aliens,  there 

being   well  understood,  that  the  shall  be  granted  to  them  the  tens 

claim  should  be  made  within  the  of  three  years,  to  dispose  of  the 

term  of  one  year  by  ^the  parties  same,  as  they  may  think  proper, 

themselves,    their  attorneys,   or  and  to   withdraw  the  prooeeds 

agents  of  their  respective  Govern-  witliout  molestation,  or  aay  other 

ments.  charges  than  those  which  are  im- 

Art.  10.  When  any  vessel  be-  posed  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 
longing  to  the  citizens  or  subjects       Art.  12.  Both  the  comracting 

ofeitberofthe  contracting  parties,  parties  promise  and  engage  &r^ 

shall  be  wrecked,  foundered,  or  mally  to  give  their  special  pioteo* 

shall  suffer  any  damage,  on  the  tion  to  the  persons  and  propergr  of 

coasts,  or  within  the  dominions  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  each 
the  other,  there  shall  be  given  to.  other, of  all  occupaiioos  wfaaoiay 

them  all  assistance  and  protection,  be  in  their  territociesit  subjea  to 
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the  jorifldimtoii  of  the  one  olr  the  perties.    It  shall  Kkewise  be  law- 

other,  traosient  or  dwelKng  therein,  ful  for  the  oitisenc  and  subjects 

ieaWog  open  add  free  to  them  the  afotresaidi  to  sail  with  the  ships 

tribunabofjustioe  for  their  judicial  and   merchandises  before   men- 

iBtercoiifse^  on  the  same  tertns  ttoned^  and  to  trade  with  the  same 

which  are  usual  and  costomarjTi  liberty    and   seeprtty,  from  the 

with  the  natives  or  chizeos  and  places,  ports,  and  havens  of  those 

•objects  of  the  country  in  which  who  are  enemies  of  oiiher  party, 

they  may   be;  for  which  thev  without  any  oppositioD,  or  disturb- 

may  employ,  in  defence  of  their  anoe  whatsoever,  not  only  directly 

rights,  such  advocates,  solicitors,  from  the  places  of  the  enemy  be- 

notaries^  agents,  and  factors,  as  (ore  mentioned,  to  neutral  places, 

they  may  judge  proper  in  all  their  but  also  from  one  place  belonging 

trials  at  law»  to  an  enemy  (o  another  frface  bo* 

Art.  1 3.  It  is  likewise  agreed,  longing  to  an  enemy,  whether  they ' 

that  the  most  perfect  and  entire  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 

security  of  conscience  shall   be  power^  or  under  several.   And  it  is 

4anjoyed  by  the  citisens  or  subjects  hereby  stipulated,  that  free  shrps 

of  both  the  contracting  parties  in  shall  also  give  freedom  to  goods, 

the  countries  subject  to  the  juris*  and  that  everything  shall  be  deem- 

diction  of  the  one  and  the  other,  od  to  be  free,  and  exempt,  whwh 

without  thetr  being  liable  to  be  dis^  shall  be  found  on  board  the  ships 

torbed  or  molested  on  account  of  bekinging  to  the  citizens  or  sub- 

their  religious  belief,  so  long  as  jects  of  either  of  the  contt'acting 

tbey  req>ect  the  laws  and  estab-  parties,  although  the  whole  lading, 

Knhed    usages  of  the    country,  or  any  part  thereof  shovid  ap- 

MoreoTerthe  bodies  of  the  citisens  pertain  to  the  enemies  of  either, 

and  subjects  of  one  of  the  con-  contraband  goods  being  always 

tracting  parties  who  may  die  in  excepted.     It  is  also  agreed  in 

Che  territories  of  the  other,  shall  like  manner,  that  the  same  liberty 

be  bttried  in  the  usual  burying  be  extended  to  persons  who  are 

grounds,  or  in  other  decent  or  on  board  a  free  ship,  with  this 

Bwtable  places,  and  shall  be  pro-  eftct,  that  although  they  be  ene- 

fected  from  violation  or  disturb-  mtes  to  both  or  either  party,  they 

ance.  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  that  free 

Art.  14.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  ship,  unless  they  are  officers  or 

tbe  GitteenS  and  subjects  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  the  actual  serrice 

United  States  of  America,  and  of  of  tbe  enertfies :   Prorided,  how- 

tbe  Eiwptre  of  Brazil,  to  sail  with  ever,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that 

fbek  ships,  with  all  manner  of  the  stipulatiofis  in  this  article  oon- 

liberty  and  security,  no  distinction  tained,    declaring  that  the  fli^ 

being  made  who  are  the  proprie-  shall  cover  the  property,  shall  be 

tovs   of  the   merchandise  laden  understood  as  applying  to  those 

thereon,  from  any  pcirt  to  the  Powers  only,  who  recognise  this 

pieces  of  those  who  now  are,  or  principle ;  but  if  either  of  the  two 

who  hereafter  shall  be,  at  enmity  contracting  parties  shall  be  at  war 

with    either  of  the  contracting  with  a  third,  and  this  other  nentral, 

4 
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the  fl«g  of  the  neutral  shall  cover       2dly .  Bucklers,  hehnets,  breiK- 

ibe  property  of  enemies  whose  plates,  coats  ofroail,  infantry  belts; 

governments    acknowledge    this  and  clothes  made  up  in  the  foroii 

principle,  and  not  of  others.  and  for  a  military  use. 

Art.  15.  It  is  likewise  agreed,       3dly.  Cavaky  belts  and  horses 
that  b  the  case  where-the  neutral  with  their  furniture ; 
flag  of  one  of  the  conuracting  par-       4thly.  And  generally  aU  kinds 
ties,  shall  protect  the  property  of  of  arms  and  instruments  of  iron, 
the  enemies  of  the  other,  by  virtue  steel,  brass  and  copper,  or  of  any 
of  the  above  stipulation,  it  shall  other    materials     manufactured, 
always  be  understood,  that   the  prepared  and   formed  expressly 
neutral  property  found  on  board  to  make  war  by  sea  or  land, 
such  enemy's  vessels,  shall  be       Abt.  17.    All  other  merchan- 
hekl  and  considered  as  enemy's  disc  and  things  not  comprehended 
ploperty,  and  as  such  shall  be  lia-  in  the  articles  of  oontrtband,  ex- 
ble  to  detention  and  confiscation,  pressly  enumerated  and  classified 
except  such  property  as  was  put  as  above,  shall  be  held  and  oonr 
on  board  such  vessel  before  the  sidered  as  free,  and  subjects  of 
declaration  of  war,  or  even  after-  free  and  lawful  commerce,  so  that 
wards,  if  it  were  done  without  the  they  may  be  carried  and  trans- 
knowledge  of  it;  but  the  contract-  ported  m  the  freest  manner  by 
ing  parties  agree  tliat  four  months  both  the  conuracting  pardes,  even 
having  elapsed  after  the  declara-  to  places  belonging  to  an  eneatjTt 
tioo,  their  citizens  shall  not  plead  excepting  only  those  (daces  whi^ 
ignorance  thereof.     On  the  con-  are  at  that  time  be»egedor  bbck- 
trary,  if  the  flag  of  the  neutral  aded :  and  to  avoid  all  doubt  in 
does  not  protect  the  enemy*^  pro-  this  particular,  it  is  declared,  that 
perty,  in  that  case  the  goods  and  those  places  only  are  besieged  or 
merchandise  of  the  neutral,  em-  blockaded,  which  are  actually  at- 
barked  in  such  enemy's  ship  shall  tacked  by  a  force    capiUe  ef 
be  free*  preventing  the  entry  of  the  neu- 

Aat.  16.  This  liberty  of  com-  traU 
merce  and  navigation  shall  extend  Abt.  18.  The  articles  of  con- 
to  all  kinds  of  merchandises,  ex-  traband,  before  enumerated  and 
cepting  those  only  which  are  dis-  classified,  which  may  be  found  ia 
tinguisbed  by  the  name  of  con-  a  vessel  bound  for  an  eoei&y^ 
traband  ;  aoid  under  this  name  of  port,  shall  be  subject  to  deteoiioa 
contraband,  or  prohibited  goods,  and  confiscation,  leaTing  free  the 
shall  be  comprehended —  rest  of  the  cargo  and  the  shb,  that 

1st.  Cannons,  mortars,  howit-  the  owners  may  dispose  m  tbea 

sers,  swivels,  blunderbusses,  mus-  as  they  see  proper.    No  vessd  of 

kets,  fuzees,  rifles,  carbines,  pis-  either  of  the  two  natkNis  sfaaB  lie 

t(ds,  pikes,  swords,  sabres,  lances,  detamed  on  the  high  seas,  on  ao- 

•pears,  halberds,   and  grenades,  count  of  having  on  board  artides 

bombs,  powder,   matches,  balls,  of  contraband,  whenever  the  mas- 

and  all  other  things  belonging  to  ter,  captain  or  supercaigo  of  said 

the  use  of  these  arms :  vesseh,  will  deliver  up 
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of  contraband  to  the  captor,  unless  aded,  and  discharge  the  said  cargo, 

the  quantity  of  such  articles  be  so  and   if  after  receiyiog  the  said 

great,  and  of  so  large  a  bulk,  that  warning  the  vessel  shall  persist  io 

thej  cannot  be  received  on  board  going  out  with  the  cargo,  she  shall 

the  capturing  ship  without  great  be  liable  to  the  same  consequences 

inconvenience :  but  in  this  and  all  as  a  vessel  attempting  to  enter  a 

the  ether  cases  of  just  detention,  blockaded  port  alter  being  warned 

the  vessel  detained  shall  be  sent  to  off  by  the  blockading  forces, 
the  nearest  convenient  and  safe       Art.  20.   In  order  to  prevent 

port,  for  trial  and  judgment,  ac-  all  kinds  of  disorder  in  the  visiting 

cording  to  law.  and  examination  of  the  ships  and 

Art.  19.   And  whereas  it  fre-  cargoes  of  both  the  contracting 

Juently  happens  that  vessels  sail  parties  on  the  high  seas,  they  have 
)r  a  port  or  a  place  belonging  to  agreed  mutually,  that  whenever  a 
an  enemy,  without  knowing  that  vessel  of  war,  public,  or  private; 
the  same  is  besieged,  blockaded,  shall  meet  with  a  neutral  of  the 
or  invested,  it  is  agreed  that  every  other  contracting  party,  the  first 
vessel  so  circumstanced,  may  be  shall  remain  at  the  greatest  dis- 
turned  awav  from  such  port  or  tance  compatible  with  making  the 
place,  but  shall  not  be  detained,  visit  under  the  circumstances  of 
nor  shall  any  part  of  her  cargo,  if  the  sea  and  wind  and  the  degree 
not  contraband,  be  confiscated,  of  suspicion  attending  the  vessel  to 
unless,  after  warning  of  such  be  visited,  and  shall  send  its  small- 
blockade  or  investment  from  any  est  boa|^  in  order  to  execute  the 
officer  commanding  a  vessel  of  the  said  examination  of  the  papers 
bkxkading  forces,  she  shall  again  concerning  the  ownership  and  car- 
attempt  to  enter;  but  she  shall  be  go  of  the  vessel,  without  causing 
permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  the  least  extortion,  violence,  or  ill 
or  place,  she  shall  think  proper :  treatment,  for  which  the  command- 
Nor  shall  any  vessel  of  either  that  ers  of  the  said  armed  ships,  shall 
may  have  entered  into  such  port  be  responsible  with  their  persons 
before  the  same  was  actually  be-  and  property ;  for  which  purpose 
sieged,  blockaded,  or  invested  by  the  commanders  ofthe  said  private 
the  other,  be  restrained  from  quit-  armed  vessels  shall,  before  receiv- 
ting  such  place  with  her  cargo,  ing  their  commissions,  give  suffi- 
nor  if  found  therein,  after  the  re-  cient  security  to  answer  for  all  the 
dnction  and  surrender,  shall  S4ich  damages  they  may  commit ;  and 
vessel  or  her  cargo,  be  liable  to  it  is  expressly  agreed,  that  the 
confiscation,  but  they  shall  be  neutral  party  shall  in  no  case  be 
restored  to  the  owners  thereof,  fequireo  to  go  on  board  the  ex- 
And  if  any  vessel,  having  thus  amining  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of 
entered  the  port  before  the  block-  exhibiting  her  papers,  or  K>r  any 
ade  took  place,  shall  take  on  board  other  purpose  whatever, 
a  cargo  after  the  blockade  be  es-  Art.  21.  To  avoid  all  kind  of 
tabhsbed,  she  shall  be  subject  to  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  exami- 
being  warned  by  the  blockading  nation  of  the  papers  relating  to 
forces  to  return  to  the  port  block-  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  be- 
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loQgiDg  to  the  citiceas  and  subjects  that  the  vessels  under  bis  protec* 

of   the   two  contracting  parties,  tion  belong  to  the  nation  whose 

they  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  flag  be. carries;  and  wheD  thej 

that  in  case  one  of  them  shall  be  are   bound   to  an  enemy^s  port, 

engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  that  they   have    no    contraband 

vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  goods  on  board,  shaH   he    soffi- 

subjects   of  the  other,  must   be  cient. 

furnished  with  sea-letters  or  pass-       Art.  23.   It  is  further  agreed, 
ports,  expressing  the  name,  pro-  that  in  all  cases  the  established 
perty  and  bulk  of  the  ship,  as  also  courts  for  prize  causes,   in    the 
the  name  and  place  of  habitation  countries  to  which  the  prizes  may 
of  the  master  or  commander  of  be  conducted,  shaH  alone    take 
said  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  cognizance  of  tbem*    And  wheo- 
thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  ever  such  tribunal  of  either  party, 
and  truly  belongs  to  the  citizens  or  shall  pronounce  judgment  against 
subjects  of  one   of  the  parties ;  any  vessel,  or  goods,  or  properly 
they  have  likewise  agreed,  that  claimed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects 
such  ships  being  laden,  besides  of  the  other  party,  the  sentence  or 
the  said  sea-letters  or  passports,  decree  shall  mention  the  reasons  or 
shall  also  be  provided  with  cer-  motives,  on  which  the  same  shall 
tificates,   containing   the    several  have  been  founded,  and  an  authe»- 
particulars  of  the  cargo,  and  the  ticated  copy  ot  the  sentence  or 
place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  so  decree,  and  of  all  the  proceedings 
that  it  may  be  known,  whether  in  the  case,  shall,  if  deaumded,  he 
any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  delivered  to  the   commaoder  or 
be  on  board  the    same ;  which  agent  of  said  vessel,  without  any 
certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  delay,  he  paying  the  legal  fees  tat 
the  officers  of  the  place  whence  the  same, 
the  ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed       Art.  24.  Whenever  one  c^  the 
form ;  without  such  requisites  said  conlracling  parties,  diall  be  en- 
vessel  may  be  detained,  to  be  ad-  gaged  in  war  with  another  State, 
judged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  no  citizen  or  subject  of  the  other 
and  may  be  declared  legal  prize,  oonu^cting  partv,  ^all  accept  a 
unless   the  said  defect  shall    be  commission,  or  letter  of  marque, 
proved  to  be  owing  to  accident,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  or  co- 
and  be  satisfied   or  supplied  by  operating  hostilely,  with  the  said 
testimony  entirely  equivalent.  enemy,  against  the  said  party  so 
Art.  22,   It  is  fuiiher  agreed,  at  war  under  the  pain  of  befog 
that  the  stipulations  above  express-  treated  as  a  pirate, 
ed,  relative   to  the   visiting  and       Art.  25.   If,  by  any  fatality, 
exammmg  of  vessels,  shall  apply  which  cannot  be  expected,  and 
only  to  those  which  sail  without  which  God  forbid  !  the  two  con- 
convoy  :   and   when   said   vessel  Uactiog  parties  sliould  be  engagd 
snau  be  under  convoy,  the  verbal  in  a  war,  with  each  other,  ibey 
aeciaration  of  the  commander  of  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  now 
ine  convoy,  on  his  word  of  honor,  for  them,  that  there  shall  be  aU 
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lowed  the  term  of  six  months  to  Ministers  and  Public  Agents  of 
the   merchants    residing  on  the  any  other  power,   shall,   hy  the 
coasts  and  in  the  ports  of  each  same  act,  be  extended  to  those  of 
other,  and  the  term  of  one  year,  to  each  of  the  contracting  parties, 
diose  who  dwell  in  the*  interior,  to  Art.    28.     To    make    more 
arrange  their  business,  and  trans-  effectual  the  protection  which  the 
port  their  effects  wherever  they  United  States  and  the  Empire  of 
please,  giving  to   them  the  sam  Brazil  shall  afford  in  future  to  the 
conduct  necessary  for  it,  which  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
may  serve  as  a  sufficient  protection  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  other, 
until  they  arrive  at  the  designated  they  agree  to  receive  and  admit 
port.    The  citizens  and  subjects  Consuls  and  Vice-ConsuIs  in  all 
of  all  other  occupations,  who  may  the  ports  open  to  foreign  com- 
be established  in  the  territories  or  merce,  who  shall  enjoy,  in  them 
dominions  of  the  United  States,  all  the   rights,  prerogatives,  and 
and  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  shall  immunities,  of  the  Consuls,  and 
be  respected  and  maintained  in  Vice-Consuls  of  the  most  favored 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  personal  nations:  each  contracting  party, 
liberty  and  property,  unless  their  however,  remaining  at  liberty  to 
pardcular  conduct  shall  cause  them  except  those  ports  and  places  in 
to  forfeit  this  protection,  which  in  which  the  admission  and  residence 
consideration  of   humanity,    the  of  such  Consuls  may  not  seem 
contracting  parties  engage  to  give  convenient, 
them;  Art.  29.    In   order  that  the 
Art.  26.  Neither  the  debts  due  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  of  the 
from  the  individuals  of  the  one  na-  two  contracting  parties,  may  en- 
tion  to  the  individuals  of  the  other,  joy  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and 
Bor  shares  nor  money,  which  they  immunities,  which  belong  to  them, 
may  have  in  public  funds,  nor  in  by  their  public  character,   they 
public  or  private  banks,  shall  ever  in  shall  before  entering  on  the  exer- 
any  event  of  war  or  national  differ-  cise  of  their  functions,  exhibit  their 
once  be  sequestrated  or  con6scated.  commissions   or  patent    in   due 
Art.  27.  Both  the  contracting  form,  to  the  government  to  which 
parties  being  desirous  of  avoiding  they  are  accredited :  and  having 
all  inequality  in  relation  to  their  obtained    their  exequatuvj  they 
public  communications  and  official  shall  be  held  and  considered  as 
mtercourse,  have  agreed  and  do  such,  by  all  the  authorities,  magis- 
agree,  to  grant  to  their  Envoys,  trates,  and  inhabitants,  in  the  con- 
Ministers,  and  other  public  Agents,  sular  district  in  which  they  reside. 
the  same  favors,  immunities  and  Art.  30.  It  is  likewise  agreed, 
exemptions,  which  those  of  the  that  the  Consuls,  their  Secretaries, 
most  favored  oatk>n  do,  or  shall  officers,  and  persons  attached  to 
enjoy ;  it  bebg  understood,  that  the  service  of  Consuls,  they  not 
whatever   favors,  immunides,  or  being  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
privileges,  the  United  States  of  country,  in  which  the  Consul  re- 
America,  or  the  Empire  of  Brazil  sides,   shall  be  exempt  from  all 
may  find  it  proper  to  give  the  public  service,  and  also  from  all 
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JciBdsortaxe8)iiiipciflls,aDdoiNifrt-  ibmb  efiectually  protedivg  dMV 

bullous,  except  those  wbich  tbey  oocvinerce  and  ntvigatioo,  tbe  t«o 

shall  be  obliged  to  pay  on  aocounl  oomiaoting    parties    do     liefdbj 

of  ooBamerce,  or  their  property,  agree  as  sooa  hereafter,  as  cii^ 

to  which  the  ciUBens  or  subjects  cumstances  will  persui  ibeia,  to 

aodinhabitaats,  native  aud  foreign,  forai    a    Consular    Conrestioi^ 

of  the  country  in  which  they  re-  which  shall  declare  specialiy  the 

side  are  subject ;  being  in  every-  powers  and  kninunitiea  of  the 

thing  besides  subject  to  the  laws  Consuls  and  Vice^CoosuIs  of  the 

of  their  respective  States.    The  respective  parties, 
archives  and  papers  of  the  Con-       AmT.  33.    The  United  Scales 

sulate  shall  be  respected  inviolably,  of  America,  and  the  Emperor  of 

and  under  no  pretext  whatever,  Brazildesiringlomakeaadursble 

shall  any  magistrate  seize  or  in  as  circumstances  wiU  permit,  the 

any  way  interfere  with  them.  relations  which  are  to  be  esiab' 

Abt.  31.  The  said  Consuls  lished  between  the  two  parties  by 
shall  have  power  to  require  the  virtue  of  this  treaqr»  or  general 
assistance  of  the  authorities  of  the  conventioD  of  peace,  aout;,  com- 
country,  for  the  arrest,  detention  meroe  and  navigatkm,  have  de- 
and  custody  of  deser^rs  from  clared  solemnly  and  do  agree  in 
public  and  private  vessels  of  their  the  following  points : 
country,  and  for  that  purpose  they  1st.  The  present  treaty  Mi 
shall  address  themselves  to  the  be  in  force  for  twelve  years  ftnm 
courts,  judges,  and  officers  com-  the  date  hereof,  and  further  uod 
potent,  and  shall  demand  the  said  the  end  of  one  year  after  either 
deserters  in  writing,  proving  by  an  of  the  contracting  perties  abaft 
exhibition  of  the  registers  of  the  have  given  notice  to  the  dber  of 
vessels  or  ship's  roll,  or  other  putn  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same : 
lie  documents,  that  those  men  were  each  of  the  contracting  parties  re- 
part  of  said  crews ;  and  on  this  de-  serving  to  itself  the  ri^t  of  giving 
QMind  so  proved,  (saving  however,  such  notice  to  the  other,  at  the 
where  the  contrary  is  proved,)  end  of  said  term  of  twelve  years : 
the  delivery  shall  not  be  refused,  and  it  is  hereby  agveed  betveea 
Such  deserters,  when  arrested^  them»  that  on  the  expiratkm  of 
shall  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  said  one  year  afier  such  notice  shell 
Consuls,,  and  may  be  put  in  the  have  been  received  bj  eidier, 
public  prison,  at  the  request  and  from  the  other  party,  this  trsaty 
expense  of  those  who  reclaim,  in  mU  the  parts  relating  to  ooa»- 
them,  to  be  sent  to  the  ships  to  merce  and  navigation,  shall  ako- 
which  they  belonged/or  to  others  getber  cease  and  determine^  and 
of  the  same  nation.  But  if  they  in  all  those  parts  which  relate  to 
be  not  sent  back  within  two  peace  and  friendship,  it  ^all  hr 
months,  to  be  coumed  from  the  permanently  and  perpetually  biod- 
day  of  their  arrest,  they  shall  be  iog  on  both  powers, 
set  at  liberty,  and  shall  no  more  2dly«  If  any  one  or  aisso  of 
hfi  arcested  for  the  same  cause.  the  citisoeos  or  subjects  of  eictar 

Amu  32.    V#c  thn>  purpose  of  party  abali.  infringe  any  af  ike 
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aitioles  of  thit  treMy^  such  eiidaen  by  mti  wtib  tbA  t4vioe  and  ooo- 

or  subject  shall  be  held  pei9oiiaHy  seat  of  the  Senate  therec^  9mA  iqr 

responsible  for  the  same,  and  the  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  tli!e 

harmony  and  good  correspond-  ratificatioDS  shall  be  exchanged 

aoce  between  the  natioos  shall  withm  eight  mondis  from  the  dale 

not  be  interrupted  thereby ;  each  of  the  ^nature  hereof,  oc  aeoaer 

party  engaging  in  no  way  to  pro-  if  possible. 

tect  the  ofieoder,  or  sanction  such  In  faith  whereof  we  the  Pleni- 

▼iolatioB.  potenttaries  of  the  United  Statea 

ddiy.  If  (which  indeed  cannot  of  America  and  of  his  Majesty  the 

be  expected,)  unfortunately,  any  Emperor  of  Braail  have  signed 

of  the  articles  contained  in  the  and  sealed  these  presents* 
present  treaty,  shall  be  violated  or 

lefirioged  in  any  way  whatever,  it  Do"^  in  the  City  of  Rio  de 

is  expressly  stipulated,  that  neither  Jeneiro,  this  twelfth  day  of 

of  the  contracting  parties  will  oc-  the  month  of  December,  m 

der  or  aolhoriBe  any  actsof  repri*  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

sal,  nor  declare  war  against  the  Christ,  one  thousand  eigh« 

other,  on  con^plainlsof  injuries  or  hundred  and  twenty  eight. 
damages  until  the  said  party  con* 

sideriog  itself  ofiended,  shall  first  (^'^'^) 

Iwve  presented  to  the  other  a  Y['  '^^^^^    . 

««««»•  of  mjchiDJori- or  daow  Srr"eVnrML.o  e  A.t». 
ages,  verified  by  conqwtent  proof, 

aiid  demanded  justice  and  satis-  The  said  TreaQr-  or  general 

ftccion,  and  the  same  shall  have  Conveatioii  was  duly  ratified  en 

been  either  refused,  or  uoreasona-  both  parts,  and  the  respective  rati- 

biy  dekyed.  fications  of  the  same  were  ex* 

4thly.  Nothing  in  this  treaty  changed,  at  Washington,  by  James 

contained  shall  however,  be  con-  A.  Hamikoii,  Acting  Secretary  of 

alrued  to  operate  contrary  to  for-  State  of  the  United  States,  and 

mer  and  existing  public  treaties  the  Chevalier  Je«  Silvesire  Re- 

with  other  soicerei^as  or  states*  hello,  Chargi  d'Affiiiires  of  His 

Th»  present  treaty  of  peace,  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 

anhy,  commerce  and  navigation^  on  the  part  of  their  respective 

abaft  be  appcoved  and  ratified  by  Governments,   ea   the    18th  of 

tiie  President  of  the  United  Sutes,  March,  1829. 


Jhrtaty  of  CoMSMTce  andJYamfatum  beiwiem  ike  Umied  Siaiu  of 
AmerUmy  and  hu  M&futy  the  ISng  of  Pruma* 


TwsUnitedStaies  of  America,  sire  of  maintaining  the  relatioDe 
and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Pms-  of  good  understanding,  wfaids 
sia,  equrify  animated  widi  thede«  have  hitherto  so  happily  subsisted 
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between  their  respective  States,  ting  to  die  laws  and  ordioancfif 

of  exteodiDgi  also,  and  coDsoIida-  there  prevailiDg. 
tiog  the  commercial  intercourse       Art.  2.  Prussian  vesseb  arrif- 

between  them ;    and   convinced  ing  either  laden  or  in  ballast  in  the 

that  this  object  cannot  better  be  portsoftbeUnited  States  of  Amer- 

accomplished,   than  by  adopting  ica ;  and,  reciprocally,  vessels  of 

the  system  of  «n  entire  freedom  the  United  States  arriving  either 

of  navigation,  and  a  perfect  reci-  laden,  or  in  ballast,  in  the  pofis 

procity,  based  upon  principles  of  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  shaO 

equity  equally  beneficial  to  both  be  treated,   on    their    entrance, 

countries,  and  applicable  in  time  during  their  stay,  and  at  their  de- 

of  peace,   as  well  as  in  time  of  parture,  upon  the  same  footing  as 

war,  have,  in  consequence,  agreed  national  vessels,  coming  from  the 

to  enter  inv>  negotiations  for  the  same  place,  with  respect  to  the 

conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  naviea-  duties  of  tonnage,  light-boases,pi- 

tion  and   commerce,   for  which  btage,  salvage,  and  port  charges, 

purpose   the    President    of   the  as  well  as  to  the  fees  and  perqui- 

IJnited  States  has  conferred  full  sites  of  public  officers,  and  all 

Sowers  on   Henry    Clay,    their  other  duties  and  charges,  of  what- 

ecretary  of  State ;  and  his  Ma-  ever  kind  or  denomination,  levied 

jesty    the  King  of  Prussia  has  in  the  name,  or  to  the  pcoGt,  of 

conferred  like  powers  on  the  Sieur  the  government,  the  local  authori- 

Ludwig    Niederstetter,    Charg^  ties,  or  of  any  private  establidi- 

d'Afiaires  of  his  said  Majesty  near  ment  whatsoever, 
the  United  States ;  and  the  said       Abt.  3.  All  kind  of  merchan- 

Plenipotentiaries  having  exchang- '  disc  and   articles  of  commerce, 

ed  their  said  full  powers,  found  in  either  the  produce  of  the  soil  or 

good  anddueform,havecoDcluded  the  industry  of  the  United  Statesof 

and  signed  the  folfewing  articles :  America,  or  of  any  other  country, 

Art.  1 .   There  shall   be   be-  which  may  be  lawfully  import^ 

tween  the  territories  of  the  high  into  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of 

contracting  parties,  a  reciprocal  Prussia,  in  Prussian  vessels,  may, 

liberty  of  commerce  and  naviga-  also,  be  so  imported  b  vessels  of 

tion.    The   inhabitants  of  their  the  United  States  of  America, 

respective  States  shall,  mutually,  without  paying  other  or  higher 

have  liberty  to  enter  the  ports,  duties  or  charges,  of  whatever 

places,  and  rivers  of  the  territo*  kind  or  denoromatbn,  levied  ia 

ries  of  each  party,  wherever  for-  the  name,  or  to  the  profit  of  tbe 

eign    commerce     is    permitted,  government,  the  local  authorities. 

They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sojourn  or  of  any  private   establishment 

and  reside  in  all  parts  whatsoever  whatsoever,  than  if  the  same  mer- 

of  said  territories,  in  order  to  at-  chandise  or  produce  had  beeo 

tend  to  their  affiurs,  and  they  shall  imported  in  Prussian  vessels.  And, 

enjoy,  to  that  effect,  the  same  reciprocally,  all  kinds  of  mercbaa* 

security  and  protection  as  natives  dise  and  articles  of  commeice, 

of  the  country  wherein  they  re-  either  the  produce  of  the  soil  or 

side,  on  conditfen  of  their  submit-  of  tbe  industiy  of  the  kbgdom  of 
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Prussia,  or  of  any  other  country,  or  exportation  of  any  article  the 
which  may  be  lawfully  imported  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  United  States,  or  of  Prussia,  to 
in  resseis  of  the  said  States,  may,  or  from  the  ports  of  the  United 
also,  be  so  imported  in  Prussian  States,  or  to  or  from  the  ports  of 
vessels,  without  paying  other  or  Prussia,  which  shall  not  equally 
higher  duties  or  charges,  of  what-  extend  to  all  other  nations. 
ever  kind  or  denomination,  levied  Art.  6.  All  kinds  of  merchan- 
in  the  name,  or  to  the  profit  of  the  disc  and  articles  of  commerce, 
government,  the  k)cal  authorities,  either  the  produce  of  the  soil  or 
or  of  any  private  establishments  of  the  industry  of  the  United 
whatsoever,  than  if  the  same  mer-  States  of  America,  or  of  any  other 
chandise  or  produce  had  been  im-  cot^ntry,  which  may  be  lawfully 
ported  in  vessels  of  the  United  exported  from  the  ports  of  the 
States  of  America.  said  United  States,  may,  also,  be 

Abt.  4.  To  prevent  the  pos^  exported  therefrom  in  Prussian 
aibility  of  any  misunderstanding,  vessels,  without  paying  other  or 
it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  sti-  higher  duties  or  charges,  of  what* 
polationa  contained  in  the  two  pre-  ever  kind  or  denomination,  levied 
ceding  articles,  are,  to  their  full  in  die  name,  or  to  the  profit  of  the 
extent,  applicable  to  Prussian  ves-  Government,  the  local  aulhoritiea, 
aels,  and  their  cargoes,  arriving  or  of  any  private  estahlishmenid 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  whatsoever,  than  if  the  tame  roei^ 
of  America ;  and,  reciprocally,  to  chandise  or  produce  had  been  ex- 
vessels  of  the  said  States  and  their  ported  in  vessels  of  the  United 
cargoes,  arriving  in  the  ports  of  States  of  America, 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  whether  An  exact  reciprocity  shall  be 
fhe  said  vessels  clear  directly  from  observed  in  the  ports  of  the  kh^ 
Ae  ports  of  the  country  to  which  dom  of  Prussia,  so  that  aH  kind 
they  respectively  belong,  or  from  of  merchandise  and  articles  of 
the  ports  of  any  other  foreign  commerce,  either  the  produce  of 
conntry.  the  soil  or  the  Industry  of  the  said 

AsT.  5.  No  higher  or  other  kingdom,  or  of  any  other  country, 
duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  which  may  be  lawfully  exported 
importation  into  the  United  States,  from  Prussian  ports  in  national 
of  any  article,  the  produce  or  vessels,  may  also  be  exported 
maauiaeture  of  Prussia ;  and  no  therefrom  in  vessels  of  the  ITnked 
higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  States  of  America,  without  paying 
imposed  on  the  importation  into  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  of  any  of  whatever  kind  or  denomini^ 
article,  the  produce  or  manufac-  tion,  levied  in  the  name,  or  to  the 
ture  of  the  United  States,  than  profit  of  the  Government,  the  lo^ 
are,  or  shall  be,  payable  on  the  cal  authorities,  or  of  any  private 
like  article,  being  the  produce  or  establishments  whatsoever,  than 
manufacture  of  any  otner  foreign  if  the  same  merchandise  or  proo 
country.  Nor  shall  any  prohibi-  duce  had  been  exported  in  Prua^ 
(100  be  impQ9ed  on  the  importation  mn  vessels. 
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^»T.  7.  The  preceding  articles  place.  The  Consii1s,Vice^onsuk, 

are  not  applicable  to  the  coastwise  and    Conamercial    Agents    shall 

navigation  of  the  two  countries,  have  the  right,  as  sach,  to   snt  as 

which  is,  respectively,  reserved,  judges  and  arbitrators  in  such  dif- 

bj  each  of  the  high  contracting  ferences  as  may  arise  between  the 

parties,  exclusively,  to  itself.  captains  and  crews  of  the  vesseb 

Art.  8.  No  priority  or  prefer*  belonging  to    the  nation  whose 

ence  shall  be  given,  di)'ectly  or  interests  are  comnoitted  to  their 

indirectly,  by  either  of  the  con*  charge,  without, the  interference 

tracttng  parties,  nor  by  any  com-  of  the  local  authorities,  unless  the 

pany,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting  conduct  of  the  crews,  or  of  the* 

on  their  behalf,  or  under  their  au-  captain,  should  disturb  the  order 

ibority,  in  the  purchase  of  any  or  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  or 

article  of  commerce,  lawfully  im*  the  said  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls, 

ported,  on  account  of,  or  in  refer-  or  Commercial    Agents    should 

ence  to,  the  character  of  the  ves-  require  their  assistance  to  cause 

sel)  whether  it  be  of  the  one  party,  their  decisions  to  be  carried  into 

or  of  the  other,  in  which  such  ar-  effect  or  supported.     It  is,  how- 

licle  was  imported :  it  being  the  ever,  understood,  that  this  spe- 

inie  intent  and  meaning  of  the  cies  of  judgment  or  arbitration 

contractile  parties;,  that  no  distinc-  shall  not  deprive  the  contending 

lion  or  difference  whatever,  shall  parties  of  the  right  they  have  to 

lie  made  in  this  respect.  resort,  on  their    return,  to  the 

Art.  9.  If  either  party  shall,  judicial  authority  of  their  coun- 

liereafter,  grant  to  any  other  na-  try. 

lion,  any  particular  favor  in  navi-       Art.  11.  The  said  Consals^ 

fation  or  commerce,  it  shall  im-  Vice-Consuls,   and    Commercial 

mediately  become    common    to  Agents,  are  authorized  to  require 

fibe  other  party,  freely,  where  it  the  assistance  of  the  local  audior- 

is  freelf  granted  to  such  other  ities,  for  the  search,  arrest,  and 

nation,  or  on  yielding  the  same  imprisonment   of   the    deserters  , 

compensation,  wliBn  the  grant  is  from  the  ships  of  war  and  mer- 

conditional.  chant  vessels  of   their  coimtry. 

Art.  10.  The  two  contracting  For  this  purpose  they  shall  apply 
parties  have  cranted  to  each  other  to  the  competent  tribunals,  judiges, 
the  liberty  of  having,  each  in  the  and  officers,  and  shall,  in  writing, 
ports  of  the  other.  Consuls,  Vice^  demand  said  deserters,  proving 
Consuls,  Agents  and  Commissa-  by  the  exhibition  of  the  registers 
ries  of  their  own  appointment,  of  the  vessels,  the  rolls  of  the 
who  shall  enjoy  the  same  privi-  crews,  or  by  other  official  docu- 
leges  and  powers,  as  those  of  the  ments  that  such  individuals  form- 
most  favored  nations.  But  if  any  ed  part  of  the  crews ;  and,  on 
■iich  Consul  shall  exercise  com**  this  reclamation  being  thus  sub-' 
meree,  they  shall  be  submitted  to  siaoliated,  the  surrender  sbaH  not 
the  same  laws  and  usages  to  which  be  refused .  Such  deserters,  when 
the  private  individuals  of  their  arrested,  shall  be  placed  at  the 
pation  are  submitted,  in  the  same  diqMsat   of  the   said   Consuls^ 
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Vice-Coosubf    or     Conmercial   declared  id  the  twelfth  article  of 
Agents,  and  may  be  coofiaed  io   the  said  treaty  of  1799,  to  eatab* 
the  public  prisoos,  at  the  request   lisb  betweeo   themseives,  or  ia 
and  cost  of  those  who  shall  claim   coocert  with  other  maritiiae  pow- 
ibem,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the   ers,  further  provisions  to  insure 
▼easels  to  which  they  belonged,  just  protection  and   freedom^  to 
or  to  others  of  the  same  country,   neutral  navigation  and  commerce, 
But  if  not  sent  back  within  three   and  which  may,  at  the  same  time, 
iponths,  from  the  day  of  their  ar-   advance  the  cause  of  civiliaatioo 
rest,  they  jshall  be  set  at  liberty,   and   humanity,  engage  again  to 
and  shaU  not  be  again  arrested   treat  on  this  subject,  at  some  ftt-> 
for  the  same  cause.    However,   ture  and  convenient  period, 
if  the  deserter  should  be  found       Art.  13.  Considering  the  re- 
to  have  committed  any  crime  or   moteness  of  the  respective  coua* 
oflfence,   hb  surrender   may  be   tries  of  the  two  high  contracting 
delayed  until  the  tribunal  before   parties,  and  the  uncertainty  resuk^ 
which  his  case  shall  be  depend-  ing  therefrom,  with  respect  lo  the 
log  shall  have    pronounced    its  various  events  which  may  take 
aentence,  and  sucn  sentence  shall  place,  it  is  agreed  that  a  merchant 
have  been  carried  into  effect.         vessel  belonging  to  either  of  them, ' 
Art.  12.  The  twelfth  article   which  may  be  bound  to  a  port 
of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  com«   supposed,  at  the  time  of  its  de- 
merce,  concluded  between   the   parture  to  be  blockaded,  shall  not, 
parties  in  1785,  and  the  articles   however,  be  captured  or    con- 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  twenty-  demned,  for  having  attempted,  a 
fourth,  inckisive,  of  that  which   firsttime,  to  enter  said  port,  unless 
was  concluded  at  Berlin  in  1799,   it  can  be  proved  that  said  vessel 
with  the  exception  of   the  last  could,  and  ought  to,  have  learned, 
paragraph  in  the  nineteedth  arti-   during  its  voyage,  that  the  block- 
ole,  relating  to  the  treaties  with   ade  of  the  place  in  question  still 
Great  Britain,  are  hereby  reviv-  continued.  But  all  vessels  which, 
ed  with  the  same  force  and  vir-   after    having    been    warned  off 
tue,  as  if  they-  made  part  of  the  once,  shall,  during  the  same  voy- 
context  of  the  present  treaty ;  it  age,  attempt  a  second  time  to 
being,  however,  understood  that  enter  the  same  btockaded  port, 
the  stipulations  contained  in  the   during    the  continuance  of  the 
articles  thus  revived,  shall  be  al- '  said  blockade,  shall  then  subject 
waysj  considered  as,  in  no  manner,   themselves  to  be  detained  and 
a&cting  the  treaties  or  conven-  condemned, 
tions  concluded  by  either  party       Art.  14.  The  citizens  or  sub* 
with  other  powers,  during  the  in-  jects  of  each  perty  shall  have 
terval  between  tlie  expiration  of  power  to  dispose  of  their  per* 
the  said  treaty  of  1799,  and  the   sonal  goods  within  the  jurisdiction 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  other,  by  testament,  dona- 
of  the  present  treaty.  tion,  or  otherwise,  and  their  repre- 

The  parties  being  stiU  desirous,  sentatives,  being  citizens  or  sub- 
in  Gonfoimir^  with  their  intantHMi  jects  of  the  other  par^i  shall  sue- 
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oe«d  to  their  mU  peraooal  goodt^  mi  if  twnlte  laoaihB  Mbre  te 

wkether  bj  tastament,  or  «&  tn*  •KpiradoD  of  that  period^  Deite 

t4itaiOy  aod  may  take  posaassioa  of  the  high  oootraciiog  ptrtin 

thereof,  either  by  theinaelvea,  or  shall  have  anoouooed,  bjr  as  db- 

by  others  acting  for  them,   and  eiai  ratificadoo  to  the  other  its  ia* 

dispoae  of  the  same,  at  their  will,  tentioa  to  arrest  the  opetatioD  of 

paying  such  dues  only  as  the  in*  said  treaty,  it  shall  reraaue  bindiag 

habitants  of  the  couoUy  wherein  tor  one  year  beyond  that  time, 

the  said  goods  are,  shall  be  sub*  and  so  on,  until  the  expiration  of 

ject  to  nay  in  like  cases*    And  in  the  twelve  moodis  which  wiH  M» 

case  oi  the  absence  of  the  repre*  low  a  similar  notificatieo,  wbat- 

sentatire,  such  care  shall  be  taken  ever  the  time  at  which  it  may  take 

of  the  said  goods,  as  would  be  phoe. 

taken  of  the  goods  of  a  natire,  Akt*  16.  Hms  traeiy  ahaO  be 

in  like  case,  until  the  lawful  owner  approved  and    ratified   by   the 

may  take  measures  for  reoeirinff  President  of  th»  United  Sunesof 

thera«    And  if  question  should  America,  by  and  with  die  advlee 

arise  among  several  claimanlB,  to  and  oooeent  of  the  Senate  diereo^ 

lirhiob  of  them  said  goods  bekxig,  and  by  his  Majesty  the  Kky  of 

the  same  shall  be  decided  finally  Prussia,  and  the  ratifications  shal 

by  the  laws  and  judges  of  the  be    ezehaoggd    ia  the  Cky  of 

land  wherein  the  said  goods  are.  Washington,  withio  mne  moaths 

And  where,  on  the  death  of  any  from  the  chte  of  the  signature 

person  holding  real  estate,  within  hereof,  or  sooner,  if  pesrible. 

the  territories  of  the  one  party,  In  feith  whereof  the  reyective 

such  real  estate  would,   by   the  Plenipotentiaries  hew  s%oed  the 

laws  of  the  land,  descend  on  a  above  articles,  both  intheFVendi 

citizen  or  subject  of  the  other,  and  English  faui^aages;  and  dMiy 

were  he  not  disqualified  by  alien*  have  thereto  affixc^d  their  seafa, 

age,  such  citiawn  or  subject  shall  declaring,  nevertheless,  that  the 

be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  signing  in  both  language  shal 

sell  the  same  and  to  withdraw  not  be  broogfat  info  precedent, 

the  proceeds  without  molestation,  nor  in  any  way  operate  to  the  pre- 

and  exempt  from  all  duties  of  jodice  of  either  par^. 

dHractum^  on  the  part  of  the  Done  in  triplicate  at  the  City 

Government    of   the    respective  of  Washington,  on  the  first  di^ 

States.    But  this  article  shall  not  *of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

derogate,  in  any  manner,  from  the  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

forceofthe  laws  already  published  twentyeigfat;  and  the  fiflyeecond 

or   hereafter    to    be   published,  of  the  Independence  of  die  Uoi- 

by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prus*  ted  States  of  America. 

sia  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  Signed, 

his  subjects.  H.  Clat, 

Art.  15.  The  present  treaty  Lttdwio  Nikbarstktysx. 
shall  continue  in  force  for  twelve 

years,  counting  from  the  day  of  The  said  Treaty  w«s  duly  fati- 

the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ;  fied  on  both  parta^  and  die  reapee* 
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ti?emifiBatioo8  of  the  881116  were  Staates,  and  the  Sieur  Ladwig 
duly  excfaaaged  at  Wafhiogton  Niederstetter,  Charge  d'  Affiiirea 
OB  tke  14tfa  of  March,  1839,  bj  of  HbMqestjr,  the  King  of  Praa- 
Janes  A.  HamiltoD,  actiDg  Seo-  aia,  on  the  part  of  His  said  Ma- 
ralary  of  State  of  the  United  jesty. 


CouMfilioii  between  tke  United  Steitee  of  America  wnd  Hu  Mar 
jetty  ike  Xing  of  Denmark^  eigned  ot  Copenkageu  the  2dtk  of 
Mmrth,  1830. 

The  United  States  of  America,  be,  apd  the  Sieur  Paul  Chbis- 
and  HisMajestjrtheKiogofDen*  tian  dc  Stxmasn,  of  the  order 
mark,  befaig  equally  desirous  of  of  the  Elephant,  Grand  Cross  of 
tpfminatiitg  the  discussions  which  the  order  of  Dannebrog,  decora* 
have  taken  place  between  them  ted  with  the  silver  cross  of  the 
in  respect  to  the  daims  and  pre«  same  order.  His  Minister  (intime) 
taosioBs  fimned  by  the  citiaens  of  of  State  and  of  Justice,  Preadenl 
the  United  States  and  the  subjects  of  His  Danish  Chancery,  etc.» 
of  Denmark,  having  for  their  ob-  and  the  said  Plenipotentiaries  af- 
jeot,  the  seizure,  condemnation  oi[  ter  having  exchanged  their  fiill 
confiscation  of  their  vessels,  car-  powers,  found  in  good  and  due 
goeaorproperty  whatsoever,  with-  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  con- 
ia  the  temtocy,  or  under  the  au-  eluded  the  following  articles : 
tbori^  of  the  respective  Govern-       Art.  1.  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
meats,  have  named  for  this  pur-  Denmark  renounces  the  iodemni- 
poae,  and  furnished  with  their  full  ties  which  might  be  claimed  from 
powers:  that  is  to  say,  the  Presi-  the  Government  of  the  United 
dent  of  the    United   States  of  States  of  America,  for  the  sub- 
America,  by,  and  with  the  advice  jects  of  Denmark,  on  account  of 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Hkn-  the  seizure,  detention  and  con- 
vx  Whjbatoii,  Charg^  d'  Affiiires  demnatbn  or  confiscation  of  their 
of  the  said  United  States  at  the  veaaek,  cargoes  or  property  what- 
Court  of  His  Majesty,  the  King  soever^  under  the  authority  of  the 
of  Denmark,  be,  and  His  Ma-  said  Government;  and  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Denmark,  the  jesty  engages,  moreover,  to  pay 
Sieur  Ebnsst  Hehut,  Count  de  to  the  said  Government,  the  sum 
Schimmelmann,  Knight  of   the  of  six  hundred  and  fifty^  thousand 
order  of  the   Elephant,   Grand  Spanish  milled  dollars,  on  account 
Cross  of  the  order  of  Dannebrog,  ot    the  citizens  of  the   United 
decorated  with  the  silver  cross  of  States,  who  have  preferred  claims 
the    same  order.  His   Minister  relating  to  the  seizure,  detention, 
(mtime)  of  State,  Chief  of  His  condemnatk>n  or  confiscation  of 
Department   of   foreign  afiiirs,  their  vessels,  cargoes  or  property 
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whatsoever,  by  the  public  and  debt  and  the  sinking  fond  of  DtoK 

Crivate  armed  ships,  or  hj  the  tri-  mark,  to  the  order  of  the  Depui* 
unals  iif  Denmark,  or  in  the  inent  of  Foreign  Aflhirs  of  Deft- 
States  subject  to  the  Danish  mark,  and  assigned  to  the  Gof* 
sceptre.  emraent  of  the  United   Scales. 

Art.  2.  The  payment  of  the  By  the  said  obligations,  His  Mi- 

above  sum  of  six  hundred  and  jesty  the  King  of  Denmark  shiO 

fifty  thousand  Spanish  milled  dol*  aclmowledge  himself  debtor,  fer 

lars,  shall  be  made,  in  the  times  the  sums  not  yet  paid  to  the  Gor- 

and  manner  following :    On  tin  emment  of  the  United  SMet  of 

Slst  March,  1831,  two  hundred  America,  and  the  same  sMi  be 

and  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  delivered  to  such  person  or  per- 

and  sixtysix  dollars  and  two  thirds  sons,  as  may  be  authorized  to  re- 

of  a  dollar.      *  oeive  Ae  same  t»y  the  said  Got- 

On  the  30th  September,  1831,  emment ;  and  when  tiie  said  oM- 

two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  gatioos  are    to  be   disbbaiged, 

six  hundred  and  sixtysix  d<rflaRs  according  to  the  tenor  thereof, 

and  two  thirds  of  a  dollar.  by  the  Danish  Oofeinmct,  die 

On  the  3(Mi  September,  189S,  person  or  persona  aoiioriwd  by 

two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  the  Goremneot  of  Ae  Unfed 

six  hundred  and  sixtysix  dollars  States,  to  receive  the  stipolated 

and  two  'thirds  of  a  dollar.  paymems;  shdl  ddhrer  «p  the  said 

To  the  second  payment  shall  obligations  with  reoeipis  for  the 

be  added  the  interest  m  that,  and  amount  thereof,    from  the  said 

for  the  last  payment,  at  four  per  Oovenment. 
centum  per  annum,  tobe  comput-       Abt.  3.  To  aaoectaio  the  fuH 

ed  from  (he  &rst  payment,  on  the  amount,  and  validi^of  the  dainiB, 

Slst  March,  1881.  mentioned  in  Artide  1,  a  Betfd 

*IV)  the  third  payment  shall  also  of  Commissioners,  eooMSUng  of 

he  added  the  interest  (or  that  three  citiaeos  of  the  United  SMes, 

payment,  at  fenr  per  centum  per  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 

anntim,  to  bef  computed  from  the  dent,  by  and  wirti  the  ^dviee  and 

second  payment,  on  the  80th  Sep^  consent  of  the  Seonte,  who  shal 

tember,  1881.  meet  at  Wishingtoii,  and  wiibii 

The  abotre  sums,  thus  specified  Ae  spaoe-ef  two  years  ftom  ths 

in  Spanish  milled  ddlars,  shaH  he  time  of  their  first  meeting  shall 

paid  in  hiHa  of  exchange,  at  fifteen  receive,  examine  anddecideiMOo, 

days'  siglK,  at  Hamburgh  $  for  the  Ae  amount  and  validky  o/  aH 

payment  of  which   the  Danish  soch  claims,    aocordimr  to  the 

Government  shall  be  responsible,  merits  of  the  seven!  oaaej,  nd  • 

At  the  time  when  the  first  pay-  josiioe,  equi^  and  the  law  of  na- 

ment  shall  be  made,  en  the  31at  tions* 

March,  1831,  two  obligations,  oor-       The  Conmiink)fiera  vhrii  flte 

responding  lo  the  two  laat  pay-  an   oolh  t>r  afiraMiott,  as  ^ 

ments  to  be  eflbctedlbr  die  capital  entered  in  the  joofnall  •f  tbairpa* 

and  interest  theieof,  shaft  be  issued  eeediags,  far  tte  finthfiri  and  diK- 

by  the  Direction  for  the  pubKc  gent  dncbarge  of  their  dndes. 
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In  CMQ  of  the  deatbt  sicknesQ  or  Daaioarki  the  Government  of  the 
necessary  absence  of  any  Com*  United  States  declares  itself  en* 
inisaioner,  \m  place  may  be  tirely  satisfied,  not  only  in  what 
wpfJied  by  the  appointment  of  concerns  the  said  Government, 
another  Commissioner,  in  th^  but  also  in  what  concerns  the  citi- 
maiiner  before  mentioned,  or  dur-  zens  of  the  said  United  States,  on 
ing  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  account  of  the  claims  hitherto 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  preferred,  or  which  may  hereafter 
The  Commissioners  shall  be  au-  be  preferred,relating  to  the  seizure, 
thorized  to  hear  and  examine,  on  detention,  condemnation  or  con- 
oath  or  afSirmation,  every  question  fiscation,  of  their  vessels,  cargoes, 
relating  v  to  such  claims,  and  to  or  property  whatsoever,  which  in 
receive  all  suitable  authentic  testi-  the  last  maritime  war  of  Denmark, 
moDy  concerning  the  same.  have  taken  place  .under  the  flag 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  pro-  of  Denmark,  or  in  the  States  sub- 
ceediiQgs  of  this  Board,  His  nf  a-  ject  to  the  Danish  sceptre  ^  and 
jealy  tbe  King  of  Denmark  en-  the  said  claims  shall  consequently 
gagea,  when  thereunto  required,  be  regarded  as  definitively,  and 
to  cause  to  be  delivered  to  any  irrevocably  terminated. 
person  or  persons,  who  shall  be  Art.  5.  The  inlentk>n  of  the 
duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  two  high  contracting  parties  being 
by  ik»  Government  of  the  United  solely  to  terminate,  definitively  and 
States^  in  addition  to  the  papers  irrevocably,  all  the  claims  which 
already  delivered,  all  the  aota,  have  hitherto  been  preferred,  they 
docuoaents,  ships^  papera  and  exprasaly  dedace  that  the  present 
{Mize  proceedings,  which  mi^  still  Convention  is  only  applbable  to 
mmain  in  the  archives  of  the  the  cases  therein  mentioned ;  and 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  or  the  having  no  other  olnect,  can  never, 
Prne  Tribunals  of  Denmark,  re-  hereafter,  be  invoked  by  one  or 
latiog  to  the  seisure,  detentioo,  the  other  as  a  precedent  or  rule 
OQodemn^on  or  confiscation,  of  for  tbe  other. 
tbe  vesaek,  cargoes  or  proper^  Abt.  6.  The  present  Conven- 
srhMaeever,  bekMigiog  to  tbe  citi-  tioo  shall  be  duly  ratified  by  tbe 
sene  of  the  United  States  of  high  contracting  parties,  and  the 
America  before  the  said  tribunalt.   ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 

Tbe  Commissioners  shall  Washington,  in  the  space  of  ten 
tmmnif  aad  cause  to  be  distributed  months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
aoMTOg  the  several  patties,  whose  In  fajdi  thereof,  and  in  virtue 
ckiaw  idwH  be  allowed  by  tbe  of  our  respecdve  fullpowers,  we 
BoenI,  tbe  sum  mentioned  in  have  signed  the  present  Conven- 
Artioiea  1  and  3,  in  a  ratable  pro*-  tkHi,  and  have  thereunto  set  the 
portiOD  to  the  amount  of  the  re<-  aeals  of  our  arras, 
apeedve  claims  tbusalkmed.  Done  at  Copenhagen^  this  28th 

Abt.  4.  In  consideratioB  of  the  day  of  Mareh,  1 830. 

rewmciatieii  and  payment  men*   Hehet  Whjbaton,  \h*  s* 

tieaed  in  Articles  1  mi  2,  on  tbe   E.  H.  SoHiiofBiJfaNN,       l.  s. 
part  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Stem ann,  [l.  s. 
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The  said  ConventioD  was  duly  Knight  CoauDander  of  the  Royal 

ratified  on  both  parts,  aod  the  re*  Order  of  Daoaebrogi  His  I>uttdb 

spective  ratifications  of  the  same  Majesty's  Councillor  of  Coofer- 

were  eicbaDsed  at  Washiogtoo,  eoce  aod  His  Minister  Residenl 

by  Martin  Van  Bubbn,  S^re-  and  Consul  Greoeral  in  the  United 

tary  ofSlate  of  the  United  Sutes,  States,  on  the  part  of  His   said 

on  the  part  of  said  States,  and  the  Majesty* 
Cberalier     Petbr     PsDKHSONt 


Papen  relating  to  the  Arrangement  in  RekUian  to  the  Trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Britieh  Colonies,  jnr. 

To  iZm  Senate  of  the  United  Ststee :  the  United  States,  ao  anpreheosicit 

I    communicate    to  Congress  was  entertained  by  the  Govern- 

the  papers  relating  to  the  recent  ment  of  Great  Britain,  that,  nnder 

arrangement  with  Great  Britain  the    contemplated    anrangementy 

with  respect  to  the  trade  between  claims  might  be  set  up^  on  our 

her  colonial  possessions  and  the  part,  inconsistent  with  the  pnpo- 

United  States,  to  which  reference  sitkms  subnmted  by  our  minister, 

was  made  in  my  message  at  the  and  with  the  terms  to  wfai<di  she 

opeoipg  of  the  present  session.  was  wiHing  to  i^ree ;  and  ibat 

It  will  appear  £rom  thoeo  docu-  this  circiimataoce  led  to  ezpfauuh 

tnents,  that,  owing  to  the  omission  tions   between  Mr  McLaae  aod 

in  the  act  of  the  29th  May  last  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  respecting 

a  clause  expressly  restricdnc  im-  the  intentions  of  Congress,  and 

portationa  into  the  British  colonies  the  tiiie  construction  to  be  given 

in  AmerioanTvesseb  to  the  pro*  to  the  act  referred  to* 
ductions  of  the  United  States ;  to       To  the  interpretation  given  by 

the  amendment  engrafted  upon  them  to  thatact,Ididnothieatat8 

that  act  in  the  House  of  Repre*  to  agree.    It  was  quite  dear  that, 

sentatives,  providing  that,  when  in  adopting  the  amendment  refer- 

the  trade  with  the  West  India  red  to,  Congress  could  not  hate 

colonies  should  be  opened,  the  intended  to  piedude  future  aken- 

commercial   intercourse    of  the  tions  in  the  existing  ioaarooune 

United  States  with  all  other  parts  between  the  United  Slates  and 

of  the  British  dominions  or  poa-  other  parts  of  the  Brifiah  domin- 

sesMoos  should  be  left  on  a  fiootiag  ions ;  and  the  supposition  thai  the 

not  less  favorable  to  the  United  omission  to  restriet,  in  terms,  the 

States  than  it  now  is ;  and  to  the  io^NUtations  to  the  ptodactionaaf 

act  not  specifying  the  terms  upon  the  country  to  whieh  the 

which  British  vessels  comtng  from  respeetnrely  belong,  was  h 

the  Dorthem  colonies  should  be  al,  was  precluded  by  the  pimoai** 

admitted  to  enter  into  the  ports  of  tions  previonaly  mnde  by  tfaisGov^^ 
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eroment  to  that  of  Grent  Britain,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
and  which  were  befiire  €k>ngre8S,  natioos  to  which  such  for6^;a  ships 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  or  vesseb  might  belong — such  re- 
act, by  the  principles  which  •  eov-  peal  to  take  efiect  in  revor  of  any 
ern  the  maritime  legislation  of  the  foreign  nation  which  should  abol- 
two  countries,  and  by  the  provis*  ish  similar  duties,  so  far  as  they 
ions  of  the  existing  commercial  openied  to  the  disadvantage  of 
treaty  between  them.  the  United  States. 

Actuated  by  this  view  of  the  In  the  year  1817,  they  restrict- 
subject,  and  convinced  that  it  was  ed  the  importation  into  the  United 
in  accordance  with  the  real  inten-  States,  in  foreign  vessels,  to  arti- 
tions  of  Congress,  I  felt  it  my  cles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
duty  to  give  efiect  to  the  arrange-  manufacture  of  the  country  to 
meat  by  issu'ng  the  required  which  such  vessels  belonged,  or 
proclamation,  of  which  a  copy  is  as  could  only  be,  or  were  most 
nkewise  herewith  communicated,  usually  shipped  in  the  first  instance 
Andrjew  Jackson.       ^  such  countiy ;  provided  that 

Washington,  3d  January,  1831.  «>eh  regulation  should  uot  extend 
to  the  vessels  of  any  foreign  na- 

•c^  .  .  /•  I  ..  /•  »^  rr^  tK»  wUch  had  not  adopted,  or 
Extracts  of  a  Utter  from  Mr  Van  ^^,  j  ^^  ^  j    ^  ^  ^j^;,^;        ,^. 

?T'Sn^  5n  •*'^^»^»  ^^^^  tion  widi  regiud  to  them. 

JtUy  20,  1829.  j^  ^jj^  y^^  jg2^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Firai.  ThB  trade  hetween  the  ed  the  suspension  of  all  diacrimi* 
United  States  and  the  BritM  nating  duties,  in  relation  to  the 
Ammean  Colonies.  The  policy  vessels  and  produoe  of  several 
of  the  United  States  m  relation  to  European  nations,  and  el  their  ter- 
theur  commercial  intercourse  with  riteries  in  Europe,  whidi  had  aor 
other  nations  is  founded  on  princi-  eepted  of  the  terms  proffered  by 
pies  of  perfect  equality  and  reci-  the  act  of  1815,  and  conferred 
proeity.  By  the  adoption  of  these  authority  upon  the  President  to 
prinei|ries,  they  have  endeavored  extend  the  same  exemption  to  dl 
to  relieve  tbeeMekes  fixmi  the  dis-  nations  thereafter  complying  with 
custtOBs,  discontents,  and  embar^  its  requiremeDts ;  and  in  1838, 
raaaments,  inseparable  from  tbe  an  aot  was  passed,  audioriaing  the 
impcailion  of  borthensome  dis-  President  to  extend  the  exemp* 
offsanMMioBs.  These  principles  tion  in  regard  to  alien  duties, 
were  avowed  while  ikef  were  wfaieb,  by  the  acts  of  1815  and 
yet  straggSng  fer  their  iadepen-  1834,  was  restricted  to  tbe  pro^ 
denoe,  are  recorded  in  their  first  doctions  of  die  country  to  vAkh 
trea^,  and  have  aiace  been  ad-  the  vessel  belongs,  lo  the  produc- 
tieved  t»witb  the  raostscrupokHiB  tions  of  any  fiiraicn  country  im- 
tdeU^.  In  the  year  1815,  they  ported  into  the  United  States  in 
Mpaaisd*  all  their  acts  iinpoiing  &e  veasek  of  any  nation  which 
disBriminaling  tonnage  duties  on  would  allow  a  similar  exemption 
Seniga  ships  or  vessds,  and  of  in  £ivor  of  the  United  States, 
impost,  so  far  as  respected  the       The  terms  proposed  by  our  act 

5* 
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of  1815  were  tdcqpled  b   tke  ject  of  thb  couotrj,  and,  noA9 

commercial  treaty   between  the  veiy  late  period,  the  avowed  wish 

United  States  and  (Sreat  Britain  of  Great  writab. 

b  the  same  vear,  which  haa  been       The  twelve  years  wbicb  have 

twice  extended,  and  is  now  in  fnll  elapsed  have,  with  oecaskmal  in- 

force.     3f  it,  theoommereial  in-  termissioB,  been  employed  Id  en- 

teroourse    between    the  United  deavors  to  arrange  those  terms  by 

States  and  the  British  poesessioos  negotiation,  or  to  secore   ihem 

in  Europe  is  established  upon  just  throij^  the  agency  of  aeponUe 

and  equal  terms.      The  United  legislative  enactments;   ami   al- 

States  desired  to  place  their  trade  though  the  two  Govemmenis  iiave 

with  the  British  American  c<^  more  than  once  oonennedb  each 

nies  on  the  same  footbg.    The  other's  views  as  to  the  CQDditioii» 

Government    of    Great    Britain  to  which  they  wouM  assent,  tbair 

would  not  then  consent  to  that  respective  acts  btve  resnbod  id 

arrangement,   and  it  was  coose*  the  almost  entire  snppfession  of 

quently   stipulsted  b  the  treaty  the  trade.     Since  tlm  Ist  of  De- 

that  the  intereourse  between  the  cember,  1826,  there  has  been  a 

United  States  and  Hn  Britannic  total  non-intercourse  between  the 

Majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  United  tStates   and   the  British 

Indies,  and  on  the  continent  of  American  colonies  in  BridA  ves- 

North  America,  should  not  be  af-  sets,  and  the  same  b  regard  to 

fected   by  any  of  its  provisions,  American  vessels,  (with  the  ex- 

and  that  each  party  should  remain  caption  of  the  perarinon  aUowed 

b  complete  poss^on  of  its  re-  to  the  latter,  to  cany  on  a  direct 

spective  righto  with    regard    to  trade    with    the   witisb  Nofth 

such  intercourse.    The  trade  and  American  possessions,  the  Bafaa- 

interoourse   between  the  United  ma  Islands,   and   the  Uand  of 

States  and  the  British  c(donies  Anguilla,  upon  terms  ptescfibed 

previous  to  and  at  that  time,  were  by   Great  Britain  alone.)    Hie 

oolv  such  ss  were  permitted  by  acts   of  the   two   GovenaMOts 

British   legislation,  or  regulation  whbb  have  bd  to  thb  resrit  aie 

by  orders  b  Council.    It  had  al-  so  btimately  connected  widi  the 

ways  been  of  a  restricted  and  positions  whbb  they  reqpeelively 

unequal  character,  and  every  pre-,  occupy,  and  of  a  oatare  cakais- 

vious  attempt  to  place  it  upon  ted  to  have  so  mocb  inflneaea  ea 

just    terms    had  wholly   failed,  the  measures  of  coocSiatioD  and 

Sbce  1815,  both  Groveromeots  redress  which  may  be  adopted,  as 

have  uniformly  admitted  it  to  be  to  render  it  iraportaat  ihst  they 

ibetr  belief  that  a  commercial  in-  should  be  ftiHy  blown  mad  seen- 

tarcoufise    between    the  United  rately  ondeistood.      Ye«r  pmA- 

States  and   the  British  colonial  oipationb  thepnblieeaoMiialBs 

possessions  referred  to,  upon  terms  given  you  a  general  view  of  thsir 

of  fair  reciprocity,  would  promote  priiieipal  outUnea ;  but  it  b  tbseght 

their  mutual  interesu.  adviaabfe  to  fuiaish  jaa  ^riA  a 

To  establish  it  upon  such  terms  asore  partbubr  expoaitisa  dn» 

has  always  been  the  sincere  ob-  the  oppocUmitiea  yen  luveanyif- 
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ed  would  allow  you  to  obtain.    A  yaQing  measures  were  resorted  to« 

▼ery  brief  sketch  of  such  as  are  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  18tb 

most  prominent  is,  with  this  riew,  of  April,  1818,  coDcemtng  nari- 

submitted  to  jou.  gttion,  was  passed.      Its  object 

The  direct  trade  between  the  was  to  counteract  acts  ot  a  like 

Uniled  States  and  Great  Britain  character  long  before  existing  on 

was   found  lo  be  so  interwoven  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  restrict^ 

with  and  dependent  upon,  that  iveofthe  trade  with  her  colonies  in 

between  the  United  States  and  vesseb  of  the  United  States.   By 

the  colonies,  as,  in  a  great  mea-  that  act,  the  ports  of  the  United 

sure,  to  deprive  the  former  of  the  States  were  closed  against  British 

advantages  intended  to  be  secured  vessels  coming  from  any  British 

to  them  by  the  trea^  of  1815,  so  colony,  which  wBSyby  the  ordinary 

long  as  the  intercourse  with  the  Unm  of  mmgation  and  trade f 

GoloDies  was  monopolized  by  Brit-  closed  against  vessels  of  the  United 

isb  navigators.     Several  eflbrts  States;  and  British  vessels  sailing 

were  consequently  made,  between  with  cargoes  from  ports  of  the 

the  years  1815  and  1818,  to  in-  United   Slates  were  laid  undei* 

duce  the  British  Government  to  bonds  to  land   their   cargoes  in 

adjust  this  collision  of  interests  by  some  port  or  place  other  than  a 

amicable  negodation.  They  were  colony  cfosed  against  vessels  of 

unsuccessful.    In  1817,  a  propo-  the  United  States, 

sition  was  submitted  to  our  Minis-  The  negotiatbn   was  in   the 

ter  at  London  by  the  Secretary  same  year  renewed,  and  another 

of   State    for    Foreign    Afiairs,  attempt,  equally  unsuccessful,  was 

Lord  Castlereagb,  which  was  said  made  to  open  the  trade,  and  es- 

to  contain  all  that  coirid  then  be  tabiish  it  upon  principles  which 

assented  to  by  Great  Britain  to-  were  claimed  by  our  Ciavemment 

wards  admitting  the  United  States  to  be  those  of  iair  reciprocity, 

to  a  participation  in  the  trade  be-  The  act  of  Congress  of  the 

tween  them    and    the  eohxiies.  16th  of  May,  1830,  *  supplemen- 

By  this  it  was  proposed  to  extend  tary  to  an  act  .entitled  ^  An  act 

to  the  Uniled  States  the  provisions  concerning  navigation," '  folbwed. 

of  their  free  port  acts,  which  au-  By  it  the  ports  of  the  United 

thorised  a  limited  trade  with  per-  States  were,  after  a  certain  day, 

tioos  of  her  cokmies  to  the  cole-  dosed  against  British  vessels  com- 

nial  nriiabitants  of  foreign  Euro-  ing  or  arriring  by  sea  from  any 

pean  possessions,  in  vessels  of  one  British  cofonial  port  in  the  West 

deck,  with  some  additk)iial  pro-  Indies  or  America ;  and  similar 

riSMMisin  reiatk>n  to  the  trade  with  bonds  were  required  from  British 

Bermuda,  Turks  Island,  and  the  vesseb  sailing  from  the  ports  of 

British  territories  in  North  Ameri-  the  United  States,  not  to  land  their 

ea.  cargoes  in  any  British  American ' 

'    The  terms  contained  in  this  colony.    Articles  of  British  West 

ptopneition  were  decided  by  the  Indian  and  North  American  pro- 

Oovenmieot  of  the  United  States  duce  were  allowed  by  this  act  to 

to  be  tnadmisrible,  and  counter-  be  imported  into  the  united  States, 
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only  direct  from  the  coloBj  of  tf^  Mr  i%$enmiMiib^   im$ie§. 

which  diey  were  wboUy  the  pro-  The  reternkm  of  tke  diaorindiNA* 

duce,   growth,   or   manuftctore.  ing  dudes  wta  made  the  subject 

Thus  establisbmg    a    non-inler-*  of  complaint  and  discosskm  od 

course  in  Britiih  vessels  with  all  the  part  of  the  Briiisb  (vorem- 

the  Britidi  American  colonies,  and  moot.  The  measure  was  juadfied 

prohibidog  the  introduction  into  byoiirs,  asbeingon^afairequiv** 

the  United  States  of  all  articles  aleot  for  the  imposition  of  pcoteot«- 

the  produce  of  those  colonies,  ex*  ing  dudes  on  Amerieao  piodaee 

cept  that  of  each  colony  imported  in  all,  and  export  duties  in  some 

direcdy  from  itself.  of  the  colonies. 

Such  was  the  relative  state  of      The  king  had  aothori^,  by  aet 

the  intercourse  between  the  Unit*  of  ParMament,  to  interdict  the 

ed  States  and  the  British  colonies,  trade  to  all  nations  which  refused 

respectively,    from    September,  to  allow  prtvfleges  to  British  vea* 

18^0,  tin  the  passing  6\  the  act  seb  engsiged  m  the  colonial  trade 

of  Parliament  of  the   34th   of  equal  to  those  granted  to  foreign 

June,  1823,  and  the  consequent  vessels  by  the  act  of  the  34ydiof 

proclamation  of  the  President.  June,  1633,  and,  abo^  lo  impose 

By  the  act  of  the  6th  of  May,  countervailing  duties ;  but  nekber 

1833,  in  anticipation  of  the  pas-  power  was  then  exercised. 
sage  of  the  British  act  last  refer*       The  act  of  Congress  of  the  Isc 

red  to,  Congress  authorized  the  of  March,  1838,  was  the  next 

President,  upon  his  being  satisfied  material  step  in  the  noovements  of 

that  the  British  colonial  ports  were  the  two  Oeremments.     At  the 

opened  to  the  vessels  or  the  Unit*  period  of  its  passage  the  two 

ed  States,  to  open  their  ports  to  countries  were  engaged  m  an  ex* 

British  vessels  upon  terms  of  re*  tensive  and  vahiAle  trade  between 

ciprocal  advantage.    The  act  of  the  United  SMes  and  the  coloniea, 

Parliamentof  June,  1833,  repeal-  by  vfatne  of  the  British  act  at 

ed  several  existing  acts,  and  open-  rariiament  and  the  Presideot^s 

ed  certain  of  the  colonial  ports  to  proclamation,  our  diacriminaling 

the  admission  of  American  vessels  duties  renMining  unrepealed,  bet 

laden  with  certain  articles  of  Amer*  continuing  to  be  a  cause  of  eom* 

ican  produce,  upon  specified  con-  plaint  on  the  part  of  Gfeat  Britain, 
dttions,  and  restricting  the  inter-       The  inflnenoe  which  the  pas* 

course  to  the  direct  trade  between  sage  of  this  act  has  ohvioualy  bad 

the  United  States  and  the  coiontes.  upon  the  ceerse  of  a&irs  in  re* 

The  President,  by  his  proclama-  lation  to  the  trade  in  question,  to^ 

tion,  issued  immediately  after  the  gether  with  the  ciroemftanea  that 

receipt  of  the  Britidi  act,  opened  the  dosing  of  oer  ports  was  the 

the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  efleet  of  its  terms,  renders  it  inn 

Britbh   vessels  engaged    in  the  portant  that  its  provisions  should 

colonial  trade,  subject  'to  a  Kite  be  distinethr  tmderataod.    They 

restriction,  and  upon  terms  which  were  in  aebstanee  the  itAnwing : 
were  deemed  to  he  of  reciprocal       1st.  It  oontieeed  the  ueapanaiwi 

and  equal  advantage,  but  retetn*  of  the  nets  of  1818  aad  19M^ 
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alretdy  efteldi  by  Ae  PrerideDt's  and  every  of  its  provisiOQS  should 

proclssiiattOD}  and  opened  oar  ports  cease,  and  the  acts  of  1818  and 

to  a  dk^eet  trade  only  with  such  of  1820  be  revived  and  in  full  force* 

the  Briosh  ookmial  ports  as  had  The  passage  of  this  act  wirs 

been  opened  to  us  by  the  act  of  followed  by  the  exercise  of  the 

Pariiament  of  June,  1892,  sub-  authority  given  to  the  King  toiixi- 

ject,  as  tfainei  then  stood,  to  the  pose  countervailing  duties ;    and 

pay  mem  by  British  vessels  of  our  they  were  accordingly  imposed  to 

alien  or  discrioiinating  duties.  an  amount  equal  to  ours,  by  an 

2dly.  It  put  forth  a  claim  which  order  in  Council  of  the  21st  July, 
had  been  previously  advanced  by  1823,  upon  all  American  vessels 
as  in  our  negotiations  upon  the  and  their  cargoes  arriving  in  the 
subject,  but  always  resisted  by  oolomal  poits.  Under  these  re- 
Great  Britain,  viz«  that  no  higher  ciprocal  impositions,  the  trade  he- 
duties  should  be  imposed  upon  the  tween  &e  United  States  and  the 
productions  of  the  United  States  colonies  was  carried  on  from  that 
in  the  British  eolomai  ports  than  time,  until  it  was  suppressed  by 
upon  those  of  Great  Britain  her-  both  Governments,  b  the  manner 
self,  or  her  other  colonies,  and  hereinafter  stated. 
which  bad  been  levied  ^  the  pro-  The  negotiation  was  resumed 
tection  of  their  own  produce,  by  Mr  Rush  in  January,  1824* 
This  was  done  by  giving  an  au-  In  its  course,  propositions  for  re- 
thority  to  the  President  to  suspend  gulating  the  trade  were  submitted 
the  payment  of  our  discriminatii^  by  him,  which  received  the  assent 
duties  by  British  vessels  coming  of  the  British  Plenipotentiaries, 

from  ihe  cdonief,.  upon  heing  sat-  with  t  hfi^fixcepuontif  t^at  prohibit^- 

ia6ed  that  no  such  duties  w«re  le-  ing  the  imposition  of  protecting 

▼ted  in  the  cdoaies  ea  oar  pro-  duties  in  the  colonies,  to  which 

duce,  and  by  declarifig  that,  until  their  dissent  was  expressed  in  the 

such  evidence  was  given,  payment  strongest  terms, 

shoald  continue  to  be  exacted.  Mr  Rush's  instructions  preclude 

3dly.  It  restricted  the  trade  to  ed  him  from  settling  the  matter 

such  British  vessels  as  had  come  upon  any  other  terms,  and  the  ne- 

direetly  from  the  cdonial  ports,  gotiation  was  suspended  in  the 

and  had  not  touched  at  any  other  month  of  June  following. 

port  after  they  left  the  colony.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1825,  an 

4tfafy.  It  declared  that  its  pro-  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  al-* 

visions  should  only  be  in  force  so  lowing  the  trade  with  the  British 

long  as  the  privileges  granted  by  colonies  in  North  America,  and 

the  act  of  Parliament  of  June,  the  West  Indies  to  all  foreign  na- 

1822,  were  allowed  lo  our  vessels,  tions,  upon  conditions  which  will 

and  that  if  at  any  time  thereafter,  be  hereafter  referred  to.    It  lim* 

the  trade,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  ited  the  privileges  thus  granted  to 

prohibited  to  us  by  Ghreat  Britain,  foreign  vessels  to  the  ships  ef  those 

through  an  act  of  Pariiament  or  countries,   not   having  colonies, 

order  in  Council,  and  that  fact  which  should  place  the  commerce 

proclaimed  by  the  President,  each  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain, 
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$nd  ber  poesesnoDi  abroad,  upon  pBed  with  tbe  ctmdiMi^  of  tbe 

the  footiDK  of  tbe  most  favored  act,  and  therefore  directed  that 

natioD,  unless  tbe  King,  by  order  the  trade  and  intercourse  betvreeo 

in  CouncQ,  should  in  any  case  tbe  United  States  and  tbe  giesun 

deem  it  expedient  to  grant  tbe  part  of  the  British  colonial  pcvta 

wbole  or  any  of  such  privileges  to  should  cease  from  and  after  the  l8l 

the  ships  oi  any  foreign  country,  day  of  December  thee  foUowiag* 
although   the  required  condition       Mr  Gallatin  arrived  in  England 

was  not  in  all  respects  complied  a  few  days  after  the  publicatioii  of 

with  by  such  country,  those  orders  in  Council.      Tbe 

Mr  King  was  sent  to  England  determinatioo  of  tbe  Britisb  Gcht* 

in  the  summer  of  1825,  but  with*  emmeni  to  decline  all  fiirther  ne* 

out  instructions  upon  this  pobt.  gptiatioa  upon  the  aul^eet  was 

His  continued  indbposition  indue-*  promptly  and  definitively  anoouac- 

ed  him  to  return  in  the  summec  edtohim.   Tbefoundaunioflhis 

of  1826,  and  during  that  period  determinatioD  was  avowed  to  cod^ 

no  step  was  taken  by  either  Gov*  sist  principally  in  the  reiterated 

emment.  refusals  c«  this  Goverameot  to 

In  the  winter  of  1825-6,  an  accept  of  the  only  terms  to  wfaiok 

attempt  was  made  in  Congress  to  Great  Britain  would  agrees  tad  « 

meet  the   act  of  Parliament  of  subsequentchangeof  ttiecoloMal 

July,  1825,  by  correspondent  le«  policy  of  that  Goveraoieiit,  by 

Sislation ;    but  it  failed ;    and  al«  opening  her  ookKrial  poru  to  all 

lougb  the  trade  might,  and  most  foreigiioatioiis  upon  the  oooditioas 

probably  would,  have  been  saved  set  forth  in  their  aot»  of  Parlia* 

if  the  act  then  iotroduced  had  be-*  raent«    Tbe  whole  avdmtt  was 

come  a  law,  it  is  nevertheless  trtM^  laid  beibre  CoB^ress  by  tae  Preei- 

•s  has  been  staled,  that  it  would  dent  in  the  wialer  of  1827,  and 

not  have  been  a  strict  compliance  an  unauccessftd  atteaif)!  made  to 

with  tbe  British  act,  if  it  had  obtain  tbe  passage  of  a  law  requir- 

passed.  ing  our  ports  to  be  eloaed  aiae. 

In  the  suamier  of  1826,  Mr  Congress  having  ad^cnifned  with- 

Gallatin  was  sent  to  England  with  out  doing  anything  m  tbe  matter, 

instructions,  which  authorised  him  the  Present,  by  Us  pfoelaaMfton, 

to  conclude  an  arrangement  of  the  dated   the    17di .  day  of  Mareh, 

cobnial  question  upon  terms  sub-  1827,  dedarad  tbe  trade  bciweea 

stantially  tbe  same   with  those  the  United  States  and  aH  the  Bril- 

which  were  offered  by  the  British  ish  colonies,  with  whkh  it  had 

Plenipoteodaries  to  Mr  Rush  in  been  allowed  by  tbe  aet  of  Par« 

1824 :  but  his  authority  was  coo^  liament  of  1822,  to  be  prohibited, 

fined  to  an  adjustment  by  treaty  and  tbe  acis  ot  Coogsass  of  1818 

stipulation.  and  1830  to  be  leviv^. 

6tn   tbe   27tb  of  July,  1826,       Onthel6thJidy^l827,aB0ther 

the  ^  King,  by  order  in  Council,  British  order  in  Cooeeil  was  is* 

founded  upon  the  act  of  Parlia-  sued,  embracing  the  DMcelaiiDii  of 

moot  of  July,  1825,  dedared  that  the  colonial  trade  of  Great  Bril* 

the  United  States  bad  not  com-  ain  with  all  nations;  leeiting  die 
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passage  of  an  act  of  Paiiiaineiit,  in  tiie  act  of  1833  to  the  direct 
oywhicbitwaa  declared  that  one  intercoarse  between  die  United 
year  fironi  the  ime  of  passing  the  States  and  the  British  colonies, 
act  of  July,  1895,  should  be  the  thus  lea-nng  Crreat  Britain  in  the 
period  in  which  an  acceptance  of  exclusive  possession  of  the  circui* 
ite  pro? isions  by  foreign  nations  tous  trade  between  Crreat  Britain 
sbonld  be  nAd ;  declaring  what  proper  through  her  colonies ;  and 
nations  had  so  acx^pced  the  same,  ne  was  dbected  to  inquire  wheth- 
and  chMittg  their  ports  against  all  er  the  passage  of  an  act  of  G>n'- 
diose  that  had  not ;  among  the  gress  to  that  efiect  would  lead  to 
latter,  the  United  States  were  in-  the  revocation  of  the  order  in 
ckided.  Council  of   July,  1826,  to  the 
The  extent  and  operations  of  abolition  of  the  discriminating  du- 
our  acts  of  1618  and  1830  have  ties  on  American  vessels  in  the 
been  befi»re  slated.    The  com*  Bri^  colonial  pcvts,  and  to  the 
mercial   relations    between    the  enjoyment  by  our  vessels  of  the 
UflUed  States  md  the  British  co-  advantages  ofiered  by  the  act  of 
kmiea  have  been  regolated  by  their  the  5th  of  July,  1835.    The  ef- 
provisions,  and  the  Britbh  order  feet  of  these  concessions,  it  was 
in  Cooncil  of  Jtity,   1837,  from  pointed  out  to  him,  would  be  a 
that  period  to  the  present  day.  waiver  of  the  claini  of  the  United 
By  instrttctions  from  this  depart-  States,  as  made  In  the  act  of 
aientt)f  the  llthof  April,  1837,  March,  1833,  to  the  admission 
Mt  Galiatin  was  authorized  to  into  the  colonial  ports  of  our  pro- 
announce  10  the  Oovemment  of  duce  upon  the  payment  of  the 
Great  Britain  the  acquiescence  of  same  duties  as  simflar  produce 
this  in  the  proposition  that  the  co*  from  other  parts  of  the  British 
knial  trade  shooM  be  reguhted  possessions  was  required  to  pay. 
fay  kw,  and  to  asoeifain  the  dis-  No  answer  was  made  by  the 
position  of  the  British  Govern-  British  Oovemment  to  Mr  Galla- 
ment  to  open  die  mide  by  separate  tin's  note  of  the  4th  of  June,  1 837, 
acts  of  legistation.    This  was  dis-  announcing  the  willingness  of  this 
tinotty  done  by  Mr  (SaUatin,  in  Government  to  arrange  the  trade 
bis  note  to  Lord  Dndley  of  die  by  separate  legislation ;  and  Mr 
4ih  of  June,   1837.      He  was  Canning,  on  being  applied  to  by 
Anther  infbrffneddiat  the  President  Mr  GaUatin  to  krow  whether  he 
was  willing  to  feconsmend  to  Con-  might  expect  a  reply,  informed 
gress,  at  its  next  session —  him  that  such  was  not  the  inten- 

1st.  To  suspend  the  nlien  du-  tion ;  that  they  considered  diat 
des  on  British  vessels  and  cai^oes,  note  as  merely  furnishing  explana- 
and  to  aUow  their  entry  into  our  dons ;  and  he  expressed  his  sur- 
ports  widi  the  same  kind  of  Brit-  prise  that  airf  doubt  could  exist  as 
tsb  ocAooial  piodoce  as  may  be  to  the  6nal  disposition  of  the  Brit- 
imported  in  American  vessels  -^  ish  Government  upon  that  sub- 
ibe  vessels  of  hodi  countries  pay-  jeet. 
ing  equal  charges.  After  Mr  Cannine's  deadi,  the 

Sd. .  To  ab<^tth  the  restrictfons  wffingness  of  the  United  States 
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to  accept,  through  the  niedhiin  of  Goveromeat  m^^  ihea  hmf  of 

separate  lenslatimi,  the  temu  of  their  laterMt  ki  the  matter ;  and 

the  act  of  ParliameDt  of  the  5th  Sdly,  that  my  stipidaiioiia  oq  the 

July,  1825,  was  again  ooaiiiittnt-  mbject,  apould  be  a  virtual  depar- 

cated  by  Mr  Grallatin  to  the  Brit-  ture  from  the  ground  takeo  bjr  faii 

ish.  Gk>veriinieDt,  by  a  note  to  Govemiiieiit  to  regidate  the  trade 

Lord  Dudley  of  the  17tfa  August,  by  law,  and  to  deeliae  aM  fiurther 

1627,  in  which  he  requested  to  ne^tiation  cooceming  it. 

be  informed  whether,  if  Congrew  The  last    ioforaiatioa   in  the 

complied  with  the  recommeoda-  possession  of  this  GovenMieBt,  in 

tions  which  the  President  was  relauon^o  the  views  of  the  pre- 

willing  to  make,  the  United  Sutes  sent  British  romistry  upon  this 

would  be  admitted  to  the  trade  siiliject,  b  derived  fiom  Mr  Bar- 

and  intercourse  allowed  by  the  hour  in  January  last.    He  states 

act  of  Parliament  of  the  5th  of  that,  in  a  communioatkm   beU 

July,  1825.  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  pre- 

Mr  Huskisson,  in  a  subseouent  sence  of  the  Duke  of  WellingioQ, 

conference,  informed  Mr  Grallatin  the  former  expressed  1ms  deare 

that  Great  Britain  considered  the  of  having  the  colonial  trade  qnes- 

colonial  intercourse  as  exclusively  tioo  judk)ioust)r  adjusted,  and  his 

under  her  control,  and  that  what-  conviction  that  tfa&  interdict  waa 

ever  terms  might  be  granted  to  for-  injurious  to  the  colonies,  without 

eigners,  would  be  considered  as  a  proportionate  beneSi  to    any 

an  indulgence  $  that  he  was  not  other  section  of  the  empire.    But 

prepared  to  say  whether,  m  any  from  subsequent  coo vecaation  with 

way,  or,  if  at  all,  on  what  terms,  hb  lordship,  and  from  information 

it  would  be  opened  to  the  United  derived  from  our  sources,    Mr 

States,  in  case  of  their  repealing  Barbour  was  induced  to  believe 

their  restrictive  acts.  that  the  British  Grovemment  does 

Lord  Dudley,  in  reply  to  Mr  not  contemplate  any  relaxation  of 
Gallatin's  letters  of  the  4th  June  its  coknial  system  in  favor  of  this 
and  17th  August,  after  reviewing  country;  that  our  late  tariff,  to- 
the  grounds  ui^ed  by  the  United  gether  with  a  strong  conviction  of 
States  to  justify  themselves  in  their  incapacity  to  compete  upon 
omitting  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  equal  terms  widi  our  navigatkm, 
act  of  Parliament  of  July,  1825,  contributes  to  tins  disposition;  and 
declined  committing  the  British  that  that  Government  would  will- 
Government  as  to  their  course  in  ingly  withdraw  the  privileges  of 
the  event  of  the  United  States  trading  with  its  colonies,  whkh  it 
adopting  the  measures  proposed,  has  granted  to  other  nations,  if 
on  the  following  grounds,  viz.  1st,  that  could  conveniently  be  done. 
that  much  must  of  necessity  de-  Such  is  the  present  state  of  our 
pend  upon  the  detaib  of  the  act  commercial  relations  with  the 
which  Congress  might  pass ;  2dly,  British  colonies ;  and  such  the 
more  on  the  condition  of  the  steps  by  which  we  have  arrived 
country  at  the  time  of  the  passage,  at  it. 
and  the  views  which  the  Britidi  In  reviewing  the  events  wbk^h 
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ra  |ii«c0d0d,  aod  more  or  less  oil,  the  admissioa  of  Americaa 

comribolod  to,  a  result  so  much  vessels  is  prohibited.  Consequeat- 

%Q  he  regretted,  there    will  be  Ij,  whatever  of  British  West  In- 

feuod  three  grouods,  upon  which  dia  ]iio4uce  is  brought  into  this* 

we  are  imat  assailable,  Ist,  in  our  country  (with  the  exception  of 

106  leag  and  too  tenaciously  re-  what  has  been  receotly  allowed 

sifltiag  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  be  imported  irom  the  Bahama 

to  impose  pioleotiDg  duties  in  her  islands,  and  the  island  of  Anguilla) 

colonies;  2dly,   in  not  relieving  must  either  be  brought  by   the 

her  Y^essels  from  the  restriction  of  vessels  of  other  nations,  which 

returning  direct  from  the  United  are  permitted,  under  tlie  act  of 

States  to  the  colonies,  after  per-  Parliament    of  July,    1825,    to 

mission  had  been  given  by  Great  clear  from  the  colonies  for  any 

Britain  to  oar  vessels  to  clear  out  other  ports,  except  in  Great  Brit- 

from  the  colonies,  to  any  other  than  ain  and  her  possessions,  or  it  must 

a   British  port ;    and,   3dly,    in  be  imported  as  the  growth  or  pro- 

omkting  to  accept  the  terms  offer-  duce  of  other  colonies,  to  which 

ed  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 

July,  1825,  after  the  sub|ect  had  are  admitted,  and  thus  introduced 

been   brought  before    Congress,  in  evasion  of  our  law. 
and  deliberately  acted  upon  by       The   export    trade   has  been 

our  Government.    It  is,  without  noore  considerable,  though  greatly 

doubt,  to  the  combined  operation  and   injuriously   reduced.     The 

of  these  causes,  that  we  are  to  degrees  of  nature,  by  which  the 

attribute    the    British    interdict.  British  West  Indies  are  made 

You  win  therefore  see  the  propri-  dependent  on  the  United  States 

ety   of  possessing  yourself  fully  for  n  great  portion  of  their  neces- 

of  all  the  explanatory  and  miti-  sary  supplies,  though  erroneously 

gating   circumstances   connected  resisted,  have  not  been  altogether 

with  them,  that  you  may  be  en-  frustrated  by  the  retaliatory  and 

abled  to  obviate,  as  far  as  practi-  improvident  legislation  of  the  two 

cable,  the  unfavorable  impression  countries.     Large   quantities  of 

which  they  have  produced.  American   productions   still   find 

The  trade,  although  not  wholly  their  way  to  the  colonies.    The. 

suppressed,  is  altogether  changed  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  of 

in  its  character.     Instead  of  being  our  produce  is  used  in  the  ports 

direct,  active,  4ind  profitable,  as  it  to    which  the   exportations   are 

once  was,  it  is  circuitous,  burthen-  nominally  made,  renders  it  im- 

some,  and  comparatively  profit-  possible  to  speak  with  accuracy 

less.     The    importation    of   the  as  to  the  amount  actually  con»- 

produce  of  the  British  West  India  sumed  in  the  Brhish  West  India 

colonies  into  the  United  States,  colonies    since    the   ports    were 

may  be  said  to  have  substantially  closed.     In  the  opinion  of  intel- 

ceased.     It  is  wholly  prohibited  ligent  merchants,  it  is  about  half 

in   British   vessels,  and  allowed  as  much  as  immediately  before 

only  direct  from  the  producing  the   interdict.     It   is  carried   iii 

colony.    By  thg  orders  in  Coun-  American  vessels  to  the  islands 
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of  St  Thomas  and  St  Bartholo-  ptrtasft.  He  iswilliogioregaiiie 
mew  on  the  one  band,  and  to  the  the  trade  in  question  upon  terms 
open  ports  ill  the  British  North  of  reciprocal  advantage*  and  to 
American  possessions  on  theother.  adopt  for  that  purpose  ^bom  wiricfa 
From  those  ports»  it  finds  its  way  Great  Britain  has  herself  ekcted, 
to  the  British  West  India  colonies*  and  which  are  prescribed  bj  the 
under  diffsreot  reguladons  in  Brit-  act  of  Parliament  of  Mi  Mff 
ish  vessels.  This  trade  is  bur-  1825,  as  it  is  understood  bjr  us. 
thened  with  double  freight  and  You  are  directed  fo  mirice  •  Ml 
insurance,  the  charges  of  landing  and  frank  exposition  of  the  views 
and  re-shipping,  and  also  com-  and  wishes  of  the  President  to 
fliissions  and  duties  in  the  neutral  this  respect,  at  as  early  a  period, 
ports,  for  that  portion  which  goes  and  in  such  manner,  as  jou  may 
by  the  way  of  St  Thomas  and  judge  best  calculated  to  aeeoia- 
St  Bartholomew.  The  extra  ex-  pli£  diem,  and  to  put  it  b  bis 
penses  thus  produced  have  been  power  to  communioate  the  result 
estimated  at  fifty  per  centum  on  of  this  overture  to  Congress  as 
the  first  cost  of  lumber,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  centum  He  is  admonished  by  the  past  of 
on  provisions*  A  great  reduc-  the  inutility  of  protracted  dioeue 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  our  ex-  sioos  upon  a  subject  which  has 
ports,  and  the  entire  exclusion  been  over  and  over  again  de* 
from  the  trade  of  many  articles  bated.  He  does  not,  tberelbre, 
of  a  perishable  nature,  which  can-  wish  to  occupy  you,  or  hartts  the 
not  now  be  sent,  in  consequence  British  cabinet  by  their  repetidoii. 
of  the  increased  length  of  the  You  are  authorised  to  say  to  the 
voyage,  with  its  unfavorable  efiTects  British  Government,  on  the  part 
upon  our  navigation,  are  the  chief  of  the  United  States,  that  mer 
injuries  which  result  to  our  citizens  will  open  their  oorts  to  Britin 
from  this  state  of  things*  It  op-  vessels  coming  from  the  British 
presses  the  West  India  planter,  colonies,  laden  with  such  colonial 
by  unavoidably  increasing  the^  productions  as  can  be  imported 
prices  of  such  articles  of  Ameri-  in  American  vessels,  and  ufMm 
can  produce  as  he  still  finds  it  his  terms  in  aH  respects^  equally  favor- 
interest  to  purchase,  notwithstand-  able;  and  that  they  will  also 
ing  the  disadvantages  imposed  abolish  the  restriction  contained 
upon  their  introduction.  It  is  in  our  act  of  1823,  confining  the 
moreover  understood,  that  the  trade  to  a  direct  intercourse,  opoo 
indirect  trade  is  carried  on  on  condition  that  Great  Britain  will 
British  account,  and  that,  there-  allow  American  vessels  the  priv^ 
fore,  the  principal  part  of  the  8eges  of  trade  ttid  intercourse 
extra  expenses  to  which  it  is  sub-  which  were  offered  by  the  act  of 
jected  comes  ultimately  out  of  the  5th  of  July,  1835* 
their  pockets.  The  President  ioduiges  a  oon-* 
It  is  the  anxious  wish  of  the  fident  expectation  that  the  Britinb 
President  to  put  an  end  to  a  Government  will  assent  to  an  ad- 
state  ef  things  so  injurious  lo  aB  justment  upon  th^se  terms.    He 
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10  compelled  to  tbink  so  frotin  t  enable  you  to  speak  wkb  oonfi- 

conviciioik  that  sucb  an  arrange-  denee  (as  far  as  voa  may  deem 

meat  would    promote    tbe  true  it  proper  and  us^iul  so  to  do)  of 

mteresiB  of  both  parties-— a  re-  the    respective    part    taken    by 

suit  which  he  is  confident  is  as  those  to  whom  the  administra- 

mucfa  desired  by  Great  Britain  as  tion  of  this  Government  is  now 

it  can  be  by  himself,  because  she  committed,inrelation  to  the  course 

has  heretofore  given  her  deliber-  heretofore  pursued  upon  the  sub- 

•tir  assent  to  these  terms,  (and  he  ject  of  the  cokxiia!  trade.    Their 

finds  nodiiag  in  the  condition  of  views  upon  that  point  have  been 

the  question  which  renders  them  submitted  to  die  people  of  the 

less  proper  now  than  they  were  United  States ;  and  the  counseia 

then  ;)  and,  finally,  because  he  is  by  which   your  conduct  is  now 

unwUlkig  to  believe  that  Great  directed   are  the   result  of  the 

Britain  would  make  so  invidious  judgment  expressed  by  the  only 

a  diflinctHHi  as  to  exclude  us  from  earthly  tribunal  to  which  the  late 

a  trade  which  she  allows  to  the  administration  was  amenable  for 

rest  of   tbe  commercial  world,  its  acts.    It  should  be  sufficient 

The  United  States  do  not  con*  that  the  claims  set  up  by  them, 

trovert  her  right  to  monopolize  and  which  caused  the  interruption 

the  trade  with  her  colonies ;  and  of  tbe  trade  in  question,   have 

if  tbe  same  interdkt  which  ex*  been  explicitly  abandoned  by  those 

eludes  tliem   from  her  colonial  who  first  asserted  them,  and  are 

portswasextended  toothers,  they  not  revived  by  their  successors. 

wouM  not  complain.     But  the  If  Great  Britain  deems  it  adverse 

British    Government  cannot   be  to  her  interests  to  allow  us  to  par^ 

ioaeosible  to  the  tendency  which  ticipate  in  tbe  trade  with  her  col- 

a  discrimination  of  the  character  ooies,  and  finds  nothing  in  the 

referred  to  mast  unavoidably  have,  extension  of  it  to  others  to  induce 

to  alienate  those  liberal  and  fi*iend-  her  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  us, 

lyfeelmgs  now  entertained  towards  she  will,  we  hope,  be  sensible  of 

ber  by  our  people,  and  which  it  the  propriety  of  placing  her  refu- 

should  be  the  pleasure,  as  it  is  the  sal  on  those  grounds.    To  set  up 

duty,  of  both  Governments,   to  the  acts  of  the  late  administration 

cherish  and  perpetuate.  as    the    cause  of   forfeiture    of 

If  the  omission  of  this  Gov*  privileges  which  would  otherwise 
enoment  to  accept  of  the  terms  be  extended  to  the  people  of  the 
proposed,  when  heretofore  offered.  United  States,  would,  under  ex- 
be  urged  as  an  objection  to  their  isting  circumstances,  be  unjust  in 
adoption  now,  it  will  be  your  duty  itself^  and  could  not  fail  to  excite 
to  noake  the  British  Government  their  deepest  sensibility.  The 
sensible  of  the  injustice  and  in-  tone  of  ieeiing  which  a  course 
expediency  of  such  a  course.  so  unwise  and  untenable  is  calcu- 

Tbe  opportunities  which  you  lated  to  produce  would  doubtlesB 

have  derived  from  a  participation  be  greatly  aggravated  by  tbe  con- 

in  ouf  public  councils,  as  well  as  sciousness  that  Great  Britain  has^ 

other  sources  o£  information,  will  by  order  in  Council,  opened  her 
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colonial  ports  to  Russia  and  France,  Unhed  States  can  secure  tbe  pro* 

notwithstanding  a  similar  omission  duction  of  tbe  same  articles  at 

on  their  part  to  accept  the  tenns  home,  ilis  their  right  and  their  doty 

offered  by  the  act  of  July,  1826.  to  perserere.    If  not,  the  principcd 

You  cannot  press  this  view  of  burthen  falls  upon  tberr  own  citi- 

ihe  subject  too  earnesdy  upon  the  zens,  and  consequently  Aimishes 

consideration  of  the  British  min-  no  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 

istry.     It  has  bearings  and  rela-  of  others. 

tions  that  reach  beyond  the  in)-       If  the  encouragement,  by  Grreat 

mediate  question  under  discussion.  Britain,  of  her  North  American 

Should  the  amount  of  our  pro-  possessions  in  the  growth  and  pro- 
tecting duties  upon  the  produc-  duction  of  similar  articles  to  those 
lions  of  her  colonies,  or  upon  the  with  which  we  supply  her  West 
manufactures  of  tbe  mother  coun-  India  colonies,  is  the  modve,  the 
try,  be  referred  to,  in  connexion  objection  is  no  less  obvious.  Te 
with  this  matter,  you  will  be  at  that  end,  the  parent  Government 
no  loss  for  the  reply.  The  duties  now  exercises,  without  complaint 
upon  our  agricultural  productions,  or  objection  on  our  part,  the  com- 
when' imported  into  Great  Britain,  mon  right  of  imposing  higher  do- 
are  beyond  comparison  greater  ties  on  articles  which  are  not, 
than  those  imposed  by  the  United  than  on  those  which  are,  the 
States  on  the  productions  or  man-  growth  or  produce  of  their  North 
ufactures  of  Great  Britain  or  her  American  possessions ;  and  in 
colonies ;  and  the  denial  of  her  doing  so  she  exercises  to  the  full 
right  to  impose  duties  on  articles  the  right  conceded  to  afl  natioos, 
the  production  of  the  United  of  encouraging  home  productions 
States,  when  imported  into  the  by  the  imposition  of  protecting 
colonies,  in  order  to  protect  those  duties.  ,  The  exclusion  of  one 
of  the  colonies  themselves,  or  of  nation  from  tbe  privilege  of  bring- 
the  mother  country,  was  a  leading  ing  into  the  ports  of  another  artn 
and  avowed  motive  for  the  stand  cles  that  come  in  competttioD  witb 
taken  by  Great  Britain  in  relation  home  productions,  while  their 
to  the  colonial  trade.  This  is  a  introduction  is  conceded  to  tbe 
subject  on  which  each  nation  must  rest  of  the  world,  is  a  measere 
judge  for  itself.  It  is  one  upon  which  cannot  find  its  justification 
which,  it  is  well  known,  there  in  any  principles  applicable  to  tbe 
exists  great  diversity  of  opinion  protective  system.  If,  however, 
among  our  own  citizens,  but  in  the  President  should  be  disap* 
respect  to  which  no  stipulations  pointed  in  his  expectations,  found- 
can  be  made  witb  a  foreign  pow-  ed  on  these  and  other  correspond-* 
er ;  at  least  without  reciprocal  ing  views  of  the  subject,  be  wishes 
engagements  on  the  part  of  such  you  to  ask  (a  request  which  be  b 
power •<-- engagements  into  which  confident  will  be  readily  granted) 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  that  you  may  be  favored  with  an 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  early  and  definitive  answer  to  tbe 
would  at  this  time  enter.  If,  by  propositions  you  are  authorized  to 
the  impositbn  of  those  duties,  the  submit.     He  makes  this  appeal  to 
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the  cimdor  of  the  Britisb  Govenip  certain  day,  in  tbe  event  of  the 

luenty  that  he  may  be  enabled  (in  United  Spates  having  b^ore  that 

tbe  event  alluded  to)  to  lay  before  time  complied  with  the  conditions 

Coogressy  at  the  commencement  of  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the  5th 

of  the  next  session,  the  result  of  of  July,   1825|  by  opening  our 

ibiis  overture,  to  the  end  that  that  ports  to  the  admission  of  Britisb 

portion  of  the  capital  and  enter-  vessels,  and  allowing  their  entry 

prise  of  our  country  which  is  now  with  the  same  kind  of  British  or 

waiting  the  decision  of  the  question  colonial  produce  as  may  he  im- 

maj  seek  other  channels  of  em-  ported  in  American  vessels,  the 

ployment.  vessels  of  both  countries  paying 

Should  your  advances  be  met  the  same  charges;  by.  suspending 

in   the   spirit  in  which  they  are  the  alien  duties  on  British  vessels 

offered,  it  will  become  important  and  cargoes,  and  by  abolishing 

to  consider  of  the  form  in  which  the  restrictions  in  our  act  of  1823 

the  proposed  adjustment  ought  to  to  the  direct  intercourse  between 

be  made.  tbe  United  States  and  the  British 

This  Grovernment  has  heretofore  colonies-— thus  leaving  Great 
strenuously  contended  for  an  ar-  Britain  in  possession  of  the  cir« 
rangement  by  treaty,  and  that  of  cuitous  trade  between  Great  Brit- 
Great  Britain  has  as  strenuously  ain  proper  and  the  United  States, 
opposed  any  other  mode  than  through  the  British  colonies.  Or, 
that  of  separate  legislation.  The  the  President  will  recommend 
President  is  willing  to  adopt  either  the  same  measures  to  Congress, 
mode.  If  tbe  views  of  the  British  at  their  next  ^ssioo,  on  being 
Government  are  now  different  in  assured  by  tbe  British  Government 
that  respect,  and  an  arrangement  that  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Con* 
by  treaty  be  acceptable,  you  are  gress  to  that  effect  will  lead  to  the 
authorized  to  conclude  it  upon  the  revocation  of  the  British  order  in 
principles  of  these  instructions.  Councilof  July,  1827,  to  the  abo- 
In  that  event,  the  President  relied  lition  or  suspension  of  all  discrim- 
upon  your  own  discretion  and  inating  duties  on  American  vessels 
intelligence  that  the  articles  to  in  the  British  colonial  ports,  and 
which  you  agree  shall  be  in  such  to  the  enjoyment  by  us  of  the  ad- 
form  as  will  carry  into  full  and  vantages  of  the  last  mentioned  act 
fair  e&ct  tbe  views  of  this  Gov-  of  Parliament, 
emment  as  now  expressed.  You  are  authorized  to  agree  to 

If  (which  is  more  probable)  a  either  mode,  but  tbe  former  is,  for 

resort  to  mutual  legislatbn  is  pre-  many  reasons,  to  be  preferred, 

ferred,  tbe  consideration  of  the  In  all  that  is  said  upon  tbe  subject,' 

mode  best  calculated  for  tbe  satis*  it  must  be  bqrne  in  mind  that  the 

faction  of  both  parties  will  occupy  President,  whatever  may  be  his 

your  attention.  wishes,  or  the  course   he  might 

That  may  be  efiected  in  one  of  otherwise  adopt,  has  no  authority 

two  ways,  viz.  either  by  an  order  to  move  in  the  matter  without  the 

in  Council,  opening  the  British  aid  of  Congress.     Tbe  only  laws 

ports  to  American  vessels  after  a  relating  to  this  subject,  now  in 

6* 
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force,  are  the  acts  of  1818  and  eitjof  the  privilege  of  importini^ 

1820,  by  virtue  of  which  our  ports  from  any  country  upon  paying  our 

ffi*e  closed  against  the  admission  alien  duties— ^a  privilege  wbicb 

of  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  we  cannot  extend  to  OreatBriuin, 

colonial  trade.   They  do  not  con-  because  her  laws  deny  it  to  us. 

fer   a   dispensing  power  on  the  Our  discriminating  duties^  also. 

President,   and  he  has  no  such  bave^  in  consequence  of  arsasge- 

antliority  derived  from  any  other  ments  by  treaty,  been  aboKabed 

source.  as  to  certain  nations,  and  their 

Some  explanatory  act,  or  a  vessels  and  cargoes  admitted  on 
stipulation  having  a  prospective  equal  terms  with  those  of  the 
viewtosuch  provision  as  Ccmgress  United  States.  We  have,  more- 
may  make,  will  certainly  be  ne-  over,treatie5  with  Central  America 
cessary  to  enable  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  by  which  it  is  stip- 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi-  ulated  that  whatever  can  be  im- 
leges  offered  by  the  act  of  Parlia-  ported  to,  or  exported  from,  either 
ment  of  1826.  By  that  act  we  country,  from  or  to  any  foreign 
are  required,  as  a  condition  to  the  place,  in  its  own  ressels,  may  be 
enjoyment  of  its  advantages,  to  so  imported  or  exported  in  the 
place  the  commerce  and  naviga-  vessels  of  the  other  country,  od 
tion  of  Great  Britain  and  her  pos-  the  payment  of  the  same  duties, 
sessions  abroad  upon  the  footing  Should  the  terms  *•  most  favored 
of  the  most  favored  nation.  If  it  natioo'  be  understood  by  Great 
is  meant  by  the  condition  that  the  Britain  in  the  sense  I  have  referred 
commerce  and  navigation  of  Great  to,  she  would  entitle  herself,  in 
Britain,  and  of  her  possessions  case  of  a  literal  compliance  on  oar 
abroad,  shall  be  gratuitously  and  part  with  the  terras  of  the  act  of 
generally  placed  on  the  same  foot*  1825,  to  all  those  privileges  for 
iiig  with  those  of  the  most  favored  her  European  navigation  and  com- 
nation,  by  granting  to  them  privi-  merce,  without  reciprocating  them 
lege^  which  are  allowed  by  us  to  to  the  United  States — a  privilege 
other  nations  for  equivalents  re-  she  would,  it  is  hoped,  be  too  just 
ceived,  it  wquld  be  wholly  inad-  to  desire,  and  which,  certainly 
missible.  the  United  States  could  not  for  a 

By  the  laws  of  both  countries,  moment  think  of  granting.     The 

the  vessels  of  each  are  prohibited  force  of  these  objections,  and  the 
from  importing  into  the  ports  of  necessity  of  preliminary  explana«> 

the  other  any  other  productions  tions  upon  this  head  proceeding 

than  those  of  the  country  to  which  from  the  British  Govwnment,  was 

such  vessels  respectively  belong,  virtually  admitted  by  Lord  Dud* 

By  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  ley,  in  his  reply  to  Mr  Grallatin's 

this  restriction  is  applied  only  to  notes  of  the  4tb  of  Jimeaad  17tb 

those  countries   which   apply    a  July,  1826;   but  he  considered 

similar  interdict  to  our  commerce,  them  as  answered  by  the  statement 

Almost  all  other  countries  have  of  Mr  Gallatin,  that  the  President 

excluded  it  from  their  navigation  was  willing  to  recommend  certain 

codes ;  such   nations,  therefore,  ^ecific  measures  to  Congress,  as 
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a  folfllmeot  of  the  conditions  of  cause  sach  an  act  on  tlie  part  of 

the  act  of  1825,  and  the  President  Great  Britain,  after  the  past  trans- 

wonld  have  adopted  them  himself  actions  of  the  two  Governments 

if  he  had  been  clothed  with  aii-  on  this  subject,  could  not  fail  to 

thority  to  that  efiect.  remove  all  asperities  from   the 

The  simple  and  sufficient  reply  minds  of  our  people,  and  contri- 
to  this  view  of  the  matter  is,  that  bute  more  than  an  adjustment  in 
tbose  measures  were  proposed  by  any  other  form  to  produce  that 
the  United  States,  not  as  a  strict  spirit  of  mutual  kindness  between 
compliance  with  the  conditions-  the  two  countries  which  it  is  the 
required,  but  as  all  that  they  could  interest  of  both  to  cherish,  and 
ofier,  and  with  an  accompanying  which  the  Presideot  is  earnestly 
declaration  that  they  fell  short  of  solicitous  to  n>aintain. 
what  the  act  of  1825  required.  Assuming  that  the  step  can  be 
and  would  still  leave  our  com-  taken  by  Great  Britain,  (as  it  assur- 
merce  with  diecdonies  dependent  edly  can)  without  disparagement, 
upon  the  future  dispensation  of  the  consideration  stated  would,  it 
the  British  Government.  The  is  believed,  have  a  persuasive  in- 
validity of  this  opinion  Lord  Dud-  fluence  on  her  conduct.  In  issu- 
ley  did  not  attempt  to  controvert,  ing  such  an  order  in  Council,  die 

If  it  is  then  true  that  either  fur-  British  Government  would  only 
ther  preliminary  legislative  acts,  be  acting  upon  the  same  policy 
or  a  prospective  stipulation  on  the  which  it  has  in  part  already  pur- 
part of  Great  Britain,  be  necessary,  sued  in  relation  to  the  Bahama 
a  previous  order  in  Council  sboidd  islands  and  the  island  of  AnguHla. 
be  preferred  :  First,  Because  it  Great  Britain  revoked  her  ordeir 
would  obviate  the  two  principal  in  Council  of  July,  1827,  as  to 
objections  stated  by  Lord  Dudley  those  islands,  because  it  was 
to  her  binding  herself  for  the  future,  required  by  a  due  regard  to  her 
Tbose  objections  were,  that  the  interests.  That  being  ascertained, 
future  course  of  Great  Britain  no  consideration  of  form  or  matter 
must,  necessarily,  in  part,  depend  of  feeling  was  allowed  to  interfere. 
upon  the  detaUs  of  such  act  as  What  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
Congress  might  pass  ;  and  that  why  the  same  should  not  be  done 
the  very  fact  of  making  such  a  for  the  maintenance  of  greater 
stipulation  would  be  a  departure  interests,  and  under  more  eligible 
from  a  ground  which  their  Gov-  circumstances?  Should  that  mode, 
emment  had  taken  upon  full  however,  be  declined,  it  is  hoped 
deliberation,  that  they  would  not  that  the  only  remaining  one  will 
suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  be  adopted  without  hesitation, 
any  negotiation  upon  the  subject  "  '  ■ 
of  the  colonial  trade,  but  claimed  Mr  McLane  to  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
for  themselves  the  right  to  regulate  deen, 

it  by  their  own  separate  and  m-  9  chandoe  8t.,  CaTendith  S^ue,  > 

dependent  legislative  acts.     The  Dec.  12, 18S9.             > 

mode  proposed  would  manifestly  My  Lord :  I  had  flattered  myself 

obviate  the  6fst  objection,  and  with  the  hope  of  receiving  before 

avoid  the  other.     Secondly,  Be-  this  time  a  decisive  answer  from 
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only  direct  from  the  cokmj  of  ing  omr  iiBcriminaHtig    dmAt. 

which  they  were  whoUj  the  pro-  The  reteatioD  of  the  discniiiMi- 

duce,   growth,   or   mftoufectare.  ing  dutiM  wat  made  the  sobjeet 

Thus  esteblishiiig    a    iioii-4iiler-  of  eomi^iiit  and  diacuasioo  od 

course  in  Brttiih  vessels  with  all  the  part  of  the  Britisk  Gtovbri- 

the  BritUi  American  colonies,  and  ment*  The  meaaure  wfts  jueiiKed 

prohibiting  the  introduction  into  bjroursiasbeingonlja&ireqQir* 

the  United  States  of  all  articles  alent  for  the  impoailiooof  pioteot- 

the  produce  of  those  colonies,  ex-  ing  duties  on  Anaeriean  ptodoee 

cept  that  of  each  colony  imported  in  all,  and  export  duties  in  some 

directly  from  itself.  of  the  eobnies. 

Such  was  die  relative  state  of      The  king  had  aotfaoriqF,  by  act 

the  intercourse  between  the  Unit-  of  Pariiaroent,  to  iaieKlkt  the 

ed  States  and  the  British  colonies,  trade  to  all  nauoos  vhieh  rsfioed 

respectively,    from    September,  to  allow  privileges  to  Briaali  ves- 

18il0,  till  the  passing  bt  the  act  sels  engalged  in  the  eotoDial  trade 

of  Parliament  of  the   34th   of  equal  to  those  granted  «>  ibreigD 

June,  1822,  and  the  consequent  vessels  by  the  act  (tf  the  34Aiof 

proclamation  of  the  President.  June,  1832,  and,  also,  to  impose 

By  the  act  of  the  €th  of  May,  cointervailiog  doties ;  but  nettber 
1822,  in  anticipation  of  the  pas*  power  was  then  exercised, 
sage  of  the  British  act  last  refer-*  l%e  act  of  Congress  of  the  lat 
red  to,  Congress  authorized  the  of  March,  1828,  was  the  next 
President,  upon  his  being  satisGed  material  step  in  the  moveneots  of 
thattheBritish  colonial  ports  were  the  two  Oovemments.  At  the 
opened  to  the  vessels  of  the  Unit*  period  of  its  passage  the  two 
ed  States,  to  open  their  ports  to  countries  were  engaged  in  an  ex- 
British  vessels  upon  terms  of  re-  tensive  and  valnahie  trade  between 
ciprocal  advantage.  The  act  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  eirionies, 
Parliamentof  June,  1822,  repeal-  by  virtue  of  the  Britisb  act  of 
ed  several  existing  acts,  and  open-  Parliament  and  the  Preadenl's 
ed  certain  of  the  colonial  ports  to  prodamation,  our  diecrimnialing 
the  admission  of  American  vessels  duties  remaining  unrepeefed,  bm 
laden  with  certain  articles  of  Amer^  continuing  to  be  a  cause  of  cooi- 
ican  produce,  upon  specified  con-  plaint  on  the  part  of  GSteat  Britaia. 
ditions,  and  restricting  the  inter-  The  infleeiioe  vAkh  the  pa»* 
course  to  the  direct  trade  between  sage  of  this  act  has  obvidialy  had 
the  United  States  and  the  colonies,  upon  the  coarse  of  aflEairs  m  re* 
The  President,  by  bis  proclama-  lation  to  the  trade  in  qumtba,  to^ 
tion,  issued  immediately  after  the  gether  with  the  eiraimstaaee  that 
receipt  of  the  British  act,  opened  die  dosing  of  oer  porta  was  the 
the  ports  of  the  United  Stites  to  eflbct  of  its  tenea»  reodera  it  ior 
British  vessels  engaged  in  the  portent  that  its  provisioiia  AobU 
colonial  trade,  subject  'to  a  Kite  be  distinotly  imdersleod.  Tbay 
restriction,  and  upon  terms  which  were  in  substance  the  feUoeeg* 
were  deemed  to  be  of  reciprocal  1st.  ItoootiMedlhesuapsaM 
and  equal  advantage,  hut  rekti$^  of  4he  acts  of  1918  mi  ItaO, 
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Blretdy  efleofad  bythePreddent's  aod  every  of  its  provisions  should 

pvochnaaaltoDi  and  opened  oor  ports  cease,  and  the  acts  of  1818  and 

to  a  4ir^  trade  only  with  such  of  1820  be  revived  and  in  full  force. 

the  Brimb  oolooial  ports  as  had  The  passage  of  this  act  wifs 

beeD  opened  to  us  by  the  act  of  followed  by  the  exercke  of  the 

Paiiiainent  of  June,  18^2,  sub-  authority  given  to  the  King  toim* 

ject,  as  things  then  stood,  to  the  pose  countervailing  duties ;    and 

payment  by  British  vessels  of  our  they  were  accordingly  imposed  to 

alien  or  disoriEuinating  duties.  an  amount  equal  to  ours,  by  an 

2dly.  It  put  ferth  a  claim  which  order  in  Council  of  the  2 1st  July, 

bad  been  previously  advanced  by  182^  upon  all  American  vessels 

us  in  our  negotiations  upon  the  and  their  cargoes  arrivbg  in  the 

subject,  but  always  resisted  by  colomal  ports.    Under  these  re* 

Gireat  Britain,  viz.  that  no  higher  ci|HX)cal  impositions,  the  trade  be- 

duties  should  be  imposed  upon  the  tween  die  United  States  and  the 

preduGtioDS  of  the  United  States  colonies  was  carried  on  from  that 

in  the  Britiah  colonial  ports  than  time,  until  it  was  suppressed  by 

opoft  those  of  CSreat  Britain  her-  both  Grovernments,  in  tlie  manner 

self,  or  ber  othet  colonies,  and  hereinafter  stated, 

wbieh  bad  been  levied  ^r  the  pro-  The  negotiation  was  resumed 

tection    of   their  own  produce,  by  Mr  Rush  in  January,  1824i. 

This  was  done  by  giving  an  au-  In  its  course,  propositions  for  re- 

thoiity  to  the  President  to  suspend  gulating  the  trade  were  submitted 

the  payment  of  our  discriminatkig  by  him,  which  received  the  assent 

dmi^  by  British  vessels  coming  of  the  British  Plenipotentiaries^ 

from  the  cdnnifts,  upon  bojag^at*  with  tb&exceptio&of  thiat  prohibib< 

isded  tbat  no  such  duties  were  le-  ing  the  imposition  of  protecting 

vied  in  the  colonieB  on  our  pro-  duties  in  the  colonies,  to  which 

duoe,  and  by  declaring  that,  until  their  dissent  was  expressed  io  the 

such  evidence  was  given,  payment  strongest  terms, 

shottld  continue  to  be  exacted.  Mr  Rush's  instructions  preclud*» 

3dly.  It  restricted  the  trade  to  ed  him  from  settling  the  mauer 

aach  British  vessels  as  had  come  upon  any  other  terms,  and  the  ne-> 

diveetly  from  the  colonial  ports,  gotiation  was  suspended  in  the 

and  had  not  touched  at  any  other  month  of  June  following, 

pevt  after  they  left  the  colony.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1825,  an 

4thl^«  It  declared  that  its  pro-  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  aU 

visions  should  only  be  in  force  so  lowing  the  trade  with  the  British 

kmg  as  the  nrivileges  granted  by  colonies  in  North  America,  and 

the  act  of  Parliament  of  June,  the  West  Indies  to  all  foreign  na- 

1822,  were  allowed  to  our  vessels,  tions,  upon  conditions  which  will 

and  that  if  al  any  time  thereafter,  be  hereafter  referred  to.    It  lim* 

the  trade,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  ited  the  privileges  thus  granted  to 

piokibtted  to  us  bv  Ghreat  Britain,  foreign  vessels  to  the  ships  of  those 

thraogh  an  act  o/  Parliament  or  oountries,   not    having  colonies, 

order  in  Counoil,  and  that  fact  which  should  place  the  commerce 

peoclaimed  by  the  President,  each  and  navigatbn  of  Great  Britain, 
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•nd  ber  posseatioBf  abroad,  upcn  pGed  wah  the  ooiMlilioiis  of  d» 

the  footiDK  of  the  most  favored  act,  and  therefore  directed  thil 

nation,  unless  the  King,  by  order  tbe  trade  and  inlerooiurse  between 

in  CouncQ,  should  in  any  case  tbe  United  States  ead  the  gieatei 

deem  it  expedient  to  grant  tbe  part  of  the  British  faoionial  fats 

whole  or  anv  of  such  privileges  to  should  cease  from  and  after  tbe  1st 

the  ships  of  any  foreign  country,  day  of  December  tbea  followi^. 

although   the  required  condition  Mr  Gallatin  arrived  in  Engbml 

was  not  in  all  respects  complied  a  few  days  after  tbe  publicatkmef 

with  by  such  country.  those  orders  in  Couacil.      The 

Mr  King  was  sent  to  England  determination  of  tbe  Brilisb  Gor* 
in  the  summer  of  1825,  but  with-  emment  to  decline  all  fiirtber  ee- 
out  instructicMis  upon  this  point,  gptiation  upon  the  sobfect  was 
His  continued  indisposition  indue-  promptly  and  definitively  anaouflc- 
ed  him  to  return  in  the  summer  ed  to  bim.  Tbe  ibwdaiaoo  of  this 
of  1826,  and  during  that  period  determination  was  avowed  to  con- 
no  step  was  taken  by  either  Gov-*  sist  principally  in  the  leileiaied 
emment.  refusals  of  this  Gateranent  to 

In  the  winter  ot  1825-6,  an  accept  of  the  ooly  terms  to  wbiek 

attempt  was  made  in  Congress  to  Great  Brilain  would  agrees  and  a 

meet  the   act  of  Parliament  of  subsequent  change  of  &  colonial 

July,  1825,  by  correspondent  le^  policy  of  that  Goverameat,  by 

Sislation ;  but  it  failed ;  and  al<*  opening  ber  colonial  ports  lo  ml 
lough  the  trade  might,  and  most  foreign  nations  upon  tbe  conditioas 
probably  would,  have  been  saved  set  forth  in  tbetr  aota  of  Pariift*' 
if  tbe  act  then  introduced  had  be*  ment«  Tbe  whole  aniMCC  wm 
come  a  law,  it  is  nevertheless  trncf^  laid  before  Congress  by  we  Prssi- 
as  l»s  been  slated,  that  it  would  dent  in  tbe  winter  of  1827,  and 
not  have  been  a  strict  compliance  an  unsocceasfid  atteaopi  made  to 
with  the  British  act,  if  it  bad  obtaintbe  pasaageofalawrMittb-^- 
passed.  ing  our  ports  to  be  closed  also. 
In  the  summer  of  1826,  Mr  Congress  having  ac^oumed  with- 
Gallatin  was  sent  to  England  with  out  dmng  aaytUng  m  the  natter, 
instructions,  which  authoriied  bim  tbe  Presideal,  by  bis  pcoelaaaaboa, 
to  conclude  an  arrangement  of  tbe  dated  tbe  17tb .  day  of  March, 
colonial  question  upon  terms  sub-  1827,  declared  tbe  imde  betweaa 
stantially  tbe  same  with  those  the  United  States  and  aB  the  Bril- 
which  were  offered  by  the  British  ish  colonies^  with  wfaieb  it  bad 
Plenipotentiaries  to  Mr  Rush  in  been  allowed  by  tbe  act  of  hr< 
1824 1  but  his  authority  was  coo->  liament  of  1822,  lo  be  proMwttd, 
fined  to  an  adjustment  by  treaty  and  tbe  acts  of  Congneea  of  1818 
stipulation.  and  18^  to  be  revived. 

On   die   27th  of  July,  1826,  Ontbel6tbJidyyl8S7,M0tbar 

the  ^  King,  by  order  in  Councili  British  order  in  Conncil  was  it*' 

founded  upon  the  act  of  Parlia-  sued,  embracing  the  mnlatisa  of 

ment  of  July,  1825,  declared  that  tbe  colonial  trade  of  west  Ail* 

tbe  United  States  bad  not  com*  aiawiib  all  nations;  reeking  tbe 
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Eassage  of  an  act  of  Pariiament,  in  the  act  of  1833  to  the  direct 
y  which  it  was  declared  that  one  interconrse  between  the  United 
jear  firora  the  lime  of  passing  die  States  and  the  British  colonies, 
act  of  JMy,  189§,  should  be  the  thus  leading  Great  Britain  in  the 
perkid  in  whidt  an  acceptance  of  exclusive  possession  of  the  cu-cui- 
its  provisions  by  foreign  nations  tons  trade  between  Great  Britain 
alKMiid  be  Tafid ;  declaring  what  proper  through  her  cobnies ;  and 
nations  had  so  accepted  the  same,  lie  was  directed  to  inquire  whetb- 
and  closing  tbeir  ports  against  all  er  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Con- 
tkose  tlMt  had  not ;  among  the  gress  to  that  efiect  would  lead  to 
latter,  the  (Toiled  States  were  in*  the  revocation  of  the  order  m 
eluded.  Council  of  Joly,  1826,  to  the 
The  extent  and  operations  of  abolition  of  the  discriminating  du- 
our  acts  of  1616  ana  1830  ha?e  ties  on  American  vessels  in  the 
been  before  stated.    The  com-^  Bridsh  colonial  ports,  and  to  the 
iBercial   relations    between    the  enjoyment  by  our  vessels  of  the 
UiAed  States  md  die  British  co-  amrantages  oflfered  by  die  act  of 
lonies  have  been  regulated  by  their  the  5th  of  July,  1825.    The  ef* 
provisions,  and  the  British  order  feet  of  these  concessions,  it  was 
in  CoDOCtl  of  July,   1827,  from  pointed  out  to  him,  would  be  a 
that  period  to  the  present  day.  waiver  of  the  claini  of  the  United 
By  iDSlrHedons  from  this  depart*^  States,  as  made  in  die  act  of 
osent^tbe  llthof  April,  1627,  March,  1823,  to  the  admission 
Mr  Gallatin  was  authorized  to  into  the  colonial  ports  of  our  pro- 
anaounce  to  the  Government  of  duce  upon  the  payment  of  the 
Great  Britain  the  acquiescence  of  same  dudes  as  similar  produce 
diie  in  the  propositien  thattfaeco*  from  other  parts  of  die  BridA 
kmial  trade  should  be  regulated  possessions  was  required  to  pay. 
by  hw,  and  to  asoeitab  the  dis-  No  answer  was  made  W  the 
poeilien  of  the  British  Govern-  Britirii  Government  to  Mr  Galla- 
mem  to  open  die  trade  by  separate  tin's  note  of  the  4th  of  June,  1 827, 
acts  of  le^riation.   This  was  dis-  announcing  the  willingness  of  this 
tkiody  done  by  Mr  Gaflatin,  in  Government  to  arrange  the  trade 
bis  note  to^  Lord  Dndl^  of  die  by  separate  legislation;  and  Mr 
4di  «f  June,   1827.      He  was  Canning,  on  being  applied  to  by 
faitherinfenned  that  the  President  Mr  GaUatin  to  know  whether  he 
vraawtHingtoncoHameiidtoCon-  might  expect  a  reply,  informed 
gressi  at  its  next  session—  him  that  such  was  not  the  inten- 
Ist.  To  sospeod  the  alien  du-  don ;  that  they  considered  that 
tiea  on  British  vessels  and  cargoes,  note  as  merely  furnishing  explana- 
and  to  allow  their  entry  into  our  dons ;  and  he  expressed  his  sur- 
ports  with  tbeaame  khid  of  Brit-  prise  that  any  doubt  could  exist  as 
isk  ocAooial  ptodnce  as  mar  be  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  Brit- 
imparted  in  American  vessels  -^  ish  Government  upon  that  sub- 
die  vessels  of  both  countries  pay-  ject. 

log  equal  charees.  After  Mr  Canning's  death,  the 

3d. .  l\o  ab<Hidi  the  restrictions  wffingness  of  the  United  States 
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to  aocept,  throogh  the  medimn  of  GoverDineal  mi^  iheii  Ihto  4 
separate  legUatioa,  the  terms  of  their  iolereat  in  the  mataer ;  aai 
the  act  of  Pariiament  of  the  6fh  Sdly,  that  any  stipolaibciui  on  the 
July,  1825,  was  again  comiiHint-  subject,  would  be  a  viitiMd  depar« 
cated  by  Mr  GaUatio  to  the  Bril-  tare  fioai  the  ground  taken  by  hs 
ish.  GoveromeDt,  by  a  note  to  GorerameDt  to  regulnie  (he  trads 
Lord  Dudley  of  the  17tfa  August,  by  law,  and  to  decliae  aM  iiuthsr 
1827,  in  which  he  requested  to  negotiatbn  conoeming  k. 
be  informed  whether,  if  Congress       The  last    mfonnntion  in  the 
complied  with  the  recommendar  possession  of  this  Goverassent,  id 
tions  which  the  President  was  relation  ^o  die  views  of  die  pre- 
willing  to  make,  the  United  States  sent  British  ministry  upon  this 
would  be  admitted  to  the  trade  sui^t,  is  derived  from  Mr  Bar- 
and  intercourse  allowed  by  the  hour  in  January  lasu    He  stales 
act  of  Parliament  of  the  5th  of  that,  in  a  coramunioataoo  heU 
July,  1825.  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  pie- 
Mr  Huskisson,  in  a  subseauent  seeoe  of  the  Duke  of  WeUin^on, 
conference,  informed  Mr  Grallatin  the  former  expieseed  his  desire 
that  Great  Britain  considered  the  of  having  the  colonial  txade  qoes- 
cotonial  intercourse  as  exclusively  tion  judiciously  adjusted,  and  his 
under  her  control,  and  that  what-  conviction  that  the  interdict  was 
ever  term»  might  be  granted  to  for-  injurious  to  the  colonies,  wilbout 
eigners,  would  be  considered  as  a  proportionate  benefit  to   any 
an  indulgence ;  that  he  was  not  other  section  of  the  empire.    But 
prepared  to  say  whether,  in  any  from  subsequent  conversation  with 
way,  or,  if  at  all,  on  what  terms,  hb  lordship,  and  from  iofimnation 
it  would  be  opened  to  the  United  derived  from  our  sources,   Mr 
States,  in  case  of  their  repealing  Barbour  was  induced  to  b^ve 
their  restrictive  acts.  that  the  British  Govemmeotdoes 
Lord  Dudley,  m  reply  to  Mr  not  contemplate  any  relaxation  of 
Gallatin's  letters  of  the  4th  June  its  ccdonial  system  in  favor  of  this 
and  1 7th  August,  after  reviewing  country ;  that  our  late  tariff,  to- 
the  grounds  urged  by  the  United  gether  with  a  strong  oonvictioD  of 
States  to  justify  themselves   in  their  incapacity  to  compete  upas 
omitting  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  equal  terms  with  our  navigatiooj 
act  of  Parliament  of  July,  1825,  contributes  to  tUs  disposition;  and 
declined  committing  the  British  that  that  Government  would  wiD- 
(jovernment  as  to  their  course  in  ingly  withdraw  the  privileges  of 
the  event  of  the  United  States  trading  with  its  colonies,  wfaicfa  it 
adopting  the  measures  proposed,  has  granted  to  other  nations,  if 
on  the  following  grounds,  viz.   1st,  that  could  conveniently  be  done, 
that  much  must  of  necessity  de-       Such  is  the  present  state  of  our 
pend  upon  the  details  of  the  act  commercial    relations    with   the 
which  Congress  might  pass ;  2dly,  British  colonies ;  and  such  tbe 
more  on  the  condition    of    the  steps  by  which  we  have  anwed 
country  at  the  time  of  the  passage,  at  it. 
and  the  views  which  the  British       In  reviewii^  .the  events  which 
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iuvre  preceded,  mi  more  or  less  cil,  the  admissioa  of  Americaa 
cemribaUMi  to,  a  result  so  much  vessels  is  prohibited.  Consequent- 
lo  be  regretted,  there  will  be  Ij,  whatever  of  British  West  In- 
fowid  three  grounds,  upon  which  dia  produce  is  brought  into  tiiis- 
we  are  meat  assailable,  1st,  in  our  oouotrjr  (with  the  exception  of 
too  loBg  and  too  tenaoiousijr  re-  what  has  been  receotly  allowed 
siflliiig  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  be  imported  from  the  Bahama 
to  impose  protectiog  duties  in  her  islaads,  and  the  island  of  Anguilla) 
c^aies;  itdly,  in  not  relieving  must  either  be  brought  by  the 
ber  vessels  from  the  restriction  of  vessels  of  other  nations,  which 
retufDiDg  direct  from  the  United  are  permitted,  under  the  act  of 
States  to  the  colonies,  after  per-  Parliament  of  July,  1825,  to 
raissioD  had  been  given  by  Great  clear  from  the  colonies  for  any 
Britain  to  our  vessels  to  clear  out  other  ports,  except  in  Great  Brit- 
firom  dke  colonies,  to  any  other  than  ain  and  her  possessions,  or  it  must 
a  British  port ;  and,  3dly,  in  be  imported  as  the  growth  or  pro- 
emitting  lo  accept  the  terms  offer-  duce  of  other  colonies,  to  which 
ed  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
July,  1826,  after  the  subject  had  are  admitted,  and  thus  introduced 
been  brought  before  Congress,  in  evasicHi  of  our  law. 
and  deliberately  acted  upon  by  The  export  trade  has  been 
ixir  Grovemment.  It  is,  without  more  considerable,  though  greatly 
doubt,  to  the  combined  operation  and  injuriously  reduced.  The 
of  these  causes,  thar  we  are  to  degrees  of  nature,  by  which  the 
attribute  the  British  interdict.  British  West  Indies  are  made 
You  win  therefore  see  the  propri-  dependent  on  the  United  States 
ety  of  possessing  your$elf  fully  for  a  great  portion  of  their  neces- 
of  all  the  explanatory  and  miti-  sary  supplies,  though  erroneously 
gating  circumstances  connected  resisted,  have  not  been  altogether 
with  them,  that  you  may  be  en-  frustrated  by  the  retaliatory  and 
abled  to  obviate,  as  far  as  practi-  improv^'dent  legislation  of  the  two 
cable,  the  unfavorable  impression  countries.  Large  quantities  of 
which  they  have  produced.  American  productions  still  find 
The  trade,  ahhough  not  wholly  their  way  to  the  colonies.  The. 
suppressed,  is  altogether  changed  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  of 
in  its  character.  Instead  of  being  our  produce  is  used  in  the  ports 
direct,  active,  and  profitable,  as  it  to  which  the  exportations  are 
once  v?as,  it  is  circuitous,  burthen-  nominally  made,  renders  it  im- 
some,  and  comparatively  profit-  possible  to  speak  with  accuracy 
less.  The  importation  of  the  as  to  the  amount  actually  con- 
produce  of  the  British  West  India  sumed  in  the  British  West  India 
colonies  into  the  United  States,  colonies  since  the  ports  were 
may  be  said  to  have  substantially  closed.  In  the  opinion  of  intel- 
ceased.  It  is  wholly  prohibited  ligent  merchants,  it  is  abotit  half 
to  British  vessels,  and  allowed  as  much  as  immediately  before 
only  direct  from  the  producing  the  interdict.  It  is  carried  in 
colony.    By  th^  orders  in  Coun-  American  vessels  to  the  isianda 
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of  St  Thomas  and  St  Barthol(H  partaaa    He  is  witting  to 
mew  OB  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  the  trade  in  queatioa  upott 
open  ports  in  the  British  North  of  reciprocal  adnmla^,  and  a> 
American  possessions  on  theother.  adopt  for  that  purpose  thoee  wfaioh 
From  those  ports,  it  finds  its  waf  Great  Britain  has  herself  elected, 
lo  the  British  West  India  coloniea.  and  which  are  prescribed  bj  As 
under  different  regulations  in  Brit-  act  of  Parliament   of  5th  Jeff, 
ish  vessels.    This  trade  is  bur-  1835,  as  it  is  imderflload  hf  as. 
thened  with  double  freight  and  You  are  directed  so  nake  e  MB 
insurance,  the  charges  o(  landii^  and  frank  exposition  of  the  Wews 
and  re-shipping,  and  also  com-  and  wishes  of  tbe  Prestdeoi  /o 
aaissions  and  duties  in  the  neutral  this  respect,  at  as  early  a  periociy 
ports,  for  that  portion  which  goes  and  in  such  manner,  as  joo  oi^ 
by  the  way  of  St  Thomas  and  judge  best  calcolaied  to  eeconv' 
St  Bartholomew.    Tbe  extra  ex-  plisn  them,  and  lo  pot  if  in  his 
penses  thus  produced  have  been  power  to  commoaicate  the  result 
estimated  at  fifty  per  centum  on  of  this  overture  to  Congress  at 
the  first  cost  of  lumber,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  centum  He  is  admonished  by  the  past  of 
on  provisions.    A   great  reduc-  the  inutility  of  protrected  diseas- 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  our  ex-  sions  upon  a  subject  wfatdi  has 
ports,   and  the  entire  exclusion  been  over  and  over  again  de- 
from  the  trade  of  many  articles  bated.     He  does  not,  therdhre, 
of  a  perishable  nature,  which  can-  wish  to  occupy  you,  or  harats  the 
not  now  be  sent,  in  consequence  British  cabinet  by  their  repelkioB* 
of  the  increased   length  of  the  You  are  authorixed  to  say  lo  ibe 
vdyage,  with  its  unfavorable  efiects  British  Government,  on  the  part 
upon  our  navigation,  are  the  chief  of  the  United  StateS)  diat  they 
injuries  which  result  to  our  citizens  will  open  their  ports  to  British 
from  this  state  of  things.     It  op-  vessels  coming  from  the  Brtttsfa 
presses  the  West  India  planter,  colonies,  laden  with  such  onhmial 
by   unavoidably    increasing    the  productions  as  can  be  imported 
prices  of  such  articles  of  .Auocieri-  in  American  vessels,  and  upon 
can  produce  as  be  still  finds  it  bis  terms  in  all  respects  equally  (avor- 
interestto purchase, notwithstand-  able;    and   that  they   will    aiss 
ing    the  disadvantages   imposed  abolish  the  restriction  cootaiaecl 
upon    their    introduction.     It  is  in  our  act  of  1823,  confining  the 
moreover  understood,    that    the  trade  to  a  direct  intercourse,  upon 
indirect  trade  is  carried  on  on  conditioa  that  Great  Britain  wiU 
British  account,  and  that,  there-  allow  American  vessels  the  priv^ 
fore,   the   principal  part  of  the  ileges  <^  trade  md  intertouns 
extra  expenses  to  which  it  is  sub-  which  were  oflered  by  the  net  if 
jected  comes  ultimately  out  of  tbe  5th  of  July,  1635. 
their  pockets.  The  President  indulges  a  eoo- 
It  is  the  anxious  wish  of  the  fident  expectation  that  the  British 
President  to  put  an  end  to  a  Government  will  assent  lo  an  ad- 
state  ef  things  so  injurious  to  aQ  justment  upon  th^se  terms.    Be 
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ig  compelled  to  think  so  from  t  enable  you  to  speak  wkh  confi- 

Gonviccioii  that  such  an  arrange*  dence  (as  far  as  vou  may  deem 

ment  would    promote    the  true  it  proper  and  useiul  so  to  do)  of 

iDterestB  of  both  parties-— a  re*  the    respective    part    taken    by 

suit  which  he  is  confident  is  as  those  to  whom  the  administra- 

imicb  desired  by  Great  Britain  as  tion  of  this  Government  is  now 

it  can  be  by  himself,  because  she  comnoitted,'in  relation  to  the  course 

bes  heretoKMre  given  her  deliber-  heretofore  pursued  upon  the  sub- 

aitf  assent  to  these  terms,  (and  he  ject  of  the  cotonial  trade.    Their 

finds  nothing  in  the  condition  of  views  upon  that  point  have  been 

the  question  which  renders  them  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 

lees  proper  now  than  they  were  United  States ;  and  the  counsels 

Iben ;)  and,  finally,  because  he  is  by  which  your  conduct  is  now 

uiiwilKng  to  believe  that  Great  directed   are  the  result  of   the 

Britain  would  make  so  invidious  judgment  expressed  by  the  only 

a  distioetioo  as  to  exclude  us  from  earthly  tribunal  to  which  the  late 

« trade  which  she  allows  to  the  administration  was  amenable  for 

rest  of  the  commercial  world,  its  acts.    It  should  be  sufficient 

The  United  States  do  not  cou'-  that  the  claims  set  up  by  them, 

trovert  her  right  to  monopolize  and  which  caused  the  interruption 

the  trade  with  her  cok>nies ;  and  of  the  trade  in   question,  have 

if  the  aame  interdk'.t  which  ex*  been  explicitly  abandoned  by  those 

eludes  tliem   from  her  colonial  who  first  asserted  them,  and  are 

'portswasextended  toothers,  they  not  revived  by  their  succeasors. 

would  not  complain.     But  the  If  Great  Britain  deems  it  adverse 

British    Government  cannot   be  to  her  interests  to  allow  us  lo  par* 

inaenMble  to  the  tendency  which  ticipate  in  the  trade  with  her  col* 

a  discrimination  of  the  character  onies,  and  finds  nothing  in  the 

referred  to  must  unavoidably  have,  extension  of  it  to  others  to  induce 

to  alienate  those  liberal  and  friend*  her  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  us, 

lyfedmgs  now  entertained  towards  she  will,  we  hope,  be  sensible  of 

ber  by  our  people,  and  which  it  the  propriety  ol  placing  her  refu* 

should  be  the  pleasure,  as  it  is  the  sal  on  those  grounds.    To  set  up 

duty,  of  both  Governments,  to  the  acts'of  the  late  administration 

cherish  and  perpetuate.  as    the    cause  of   forfeiture    of 

if  the  omission  of  this  Gov*  privileges  which  would  otherwise 

emroent  to  accept  of  the  terms  ne  extended  to  the  people  of  the 

proposed,  when  heretofore  offered,  United  States,  would,  under  ex* 

be  urged  as  an  objection  to  their  isting  circumstances,  be  unjust  in 

sdoption  now,  it  will  be  your  duty  itself^  and  could  not  fail  to  excite 

to  nmke  the  British  Crovernment  their  deepest  sensibility.      The 

aenatble  of  the  injustice  and  in*  tone  of  feeling  which  a  course 

expediency  of  such  a  course.  so  unwise  and  untenable  is  ealcu* 

The  opportunities  which  you  lated  to  produce  would  doubtless 
have  derived  from  a  participation  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  con- 
in  our  public  councils,  as  well  as  sciousness  that  Great  Britain  has, 
oAer  sources  o£  information,  will  by  order  in  Council,  opened  her 
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colonial  ports  to  Russia  and  France,  United  States  can  secure  the  pnH 

notwithstanding  a  similar  omission  duction  of  the  same   articles  it 

on  their  part  to  accept  the  terms  borne,  it  is  their  right  and  their  doij 

offered  by  the  act  of  July,  1826.  to  persevere.    If  not,  the  principal 

You  cannot  press  this  view  of  burthen  falls  upon  their  own  citi- 

the  subject  too  earnestly  upon  the  zens,  and  consequently  fiimishes 

consideration  of  the  British  min-  no  cause  of  complaint  on  the  pari 

islry.     It  has  bearings  and  rela-  of  others. 

tions  that  reach  beyond  the  iiq-       If  the  encouragement,  bj  Great 

mediate  question  under  discussion.  Britain,  of  her  North  American 

Should  the  amount  of  our  pro-  possessions  in  the  growth  airrf  pro- 
tecting duties  upon  the  produc-  duction  of  similar  articles  to  those 
tions  of  her  colonies,  or  upon  the  with  which  we  supply  her  West 
manufactures  of  the  mother  coun-  India  colonies,  is  the  mocire,  the 
try,  be  referred  to,  in  connexion  objection  is  no  less  obvious.  Te 
with  this  matter,  you  will  be  at  that  end,  the  parent  Goremraeiit 
no  loss  for  the  reply.  The  duties  now  exercises,  without  complaint 
upon  our  agricultural  productions,  or  objection  on  our  part,  the  com- 
when' imported  into  Great  Britain,  mon  right  of  imposing  higher  do- 
are  beyond  comparison  greater  ties  on  articles  which  are  not, 
than  those  impo'sea  by  the  United  than  on  those  which  are,  the 
States  on  the  productions  or  man-  growth  or  produce  of  their  North 
ufactures  of  Great  Britain  or  her  American  possessions;  and  in 
colonies ;  and  the  denial  of  her  doing  so  she  exercises  to  the  foB 
right  to  impose  duties  on  articles  the  right  conceded  to  all  omkms, 
the  production  of  the  United  of  encouraging  home  productions 
States,  when  imported  into  the  by  the  imposition  of  protecting 
colonies,  in  order  to  protect  those  duties.  .  The  exclusion  of  one 
of  the  colonies  themselves,  or  of  nation  from  the  privilege  of  bring- 
the  mother  country,  was  a  leading  ing  into  the  ports  of  another  artt- 
and  avowed  motive  for  the  stand  cles  that  come  in  competitkn  with 
taken  by  Great  Britain  in  relation  home  productions,  while  their 
to  the  colonial  trade.  This  is  a  introduction  is  conceded  to  the 
subject  on  which  each  nation  must  rest  of  the  world,  is  a  measure 
judge  for  itself.  It  is  one  upon  which  cannot  find  its  justifieatioo 
which,  it  is  well  known,  there  in  any  principles  applicable  to  ibe 
exists  great  diversity  of  opinion  protective  system.  If,  however, 
among  our  own  citizens,  but  in  the  President  should  be  disap- 
respect  to  which  no  stipulations  pointed  in  his  expectations,  found-* 
can  be  made  with  a  foreign  pow-  ed  on  these  and  other  correspond** 
er;  at  least  without  reciprocal  ing  views  of  the  subject,  be  wishes 
engagements  on  the  part  oi  such  you  to  ask  ^a  request  which  he  is 
power-*— engagements  into  which  confident  will  be  readily  granied) 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  that  you  may  be  favored  with  an 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  early  and  definitivB  answer  to  the 
would  at  this  time  enter.  If,  by  propositions  you  are  authorised  to 
the  imposition  of  those  duties,  the  submit.     He  makes  this  appealto 
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the  candor  of  the  British  Govern^  certain  day,  in  the  eFcnt  of  the 

meDt}  that  he  may  be  enabled  (in  United  S^tes  having  b^ore  that 

the  event  alluded  to)  to  lay  before  time  complied  with  the  conditions 

Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the  5th 

of  the  next  session,  the  result  of  of  July,   1825,  by  opening  our 

tbi^  overture,  to  the  end  that  that  ports  to  the  admission  of  British 

portion  of  the  capital  and  enter-  vessels,  and  allowing  their  entry 

prise  of  our  country  which  b  now  with  the  same  kind  of  British  or 

waiting  the  decision  of  the  question  colonial  produce  as  may  be  im- 

may  seek  other  channels  of  em-  ported  in  American  vessels,  the 

ployment*  vessels  of  both  countries  paying 

Should  your  advances  be  met  the  same  charges;  by. suspending 

in   the   spirit  in  which  they  are  the  alien  duties  on  British  vessels 

oflfered,  it  will  become  important  and  cargoes,   and  by  abolishing 

to  consider  of  the  form  in  which  the  restrictions  in  our  act  of  1823 

the  proposed  adjustment  ought  to  to  the  direct  intercourse  between 

be  made.  the  United  States  and  the  British 

ThisCrovernmenthasheretofore  colonies-— thus  leaving  Great 
strenuously  contended  for  an  ar-  Britain  in  possession  of  the  cir- 
rangement  by  treaty,  and  that  of  cuitous  trade  between  Great  Brit* 
Great  Britain  has  as  strenuously  ain  proper  and  the  United  States, 
opposed  any  other  mode  than  through  the  British  colonies.  Or, 
that  of  separate  legislation.  The  the  President  will  recommend 
President  is  willing  to  adopt  either  the  same  measures  to  Congress, 
mode*  If  the  views  of  the  British  at  their  next  session,  on  being 
Government  are  now  different  in  assured  by  the  British  Government 
that  respect,  and  an  arrangement  that  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Coo* 
by  treaty  be  acceptable,  you  are  gress  to  that  effect  will  lead  to  the 
authorized  to  conclude  it  upon  the  revocation  of  the  British  order  in 
principles  of  these  instructions.  Councilof  July,  1827,  to  the  abo- 
In  that  eventi  the  President  relies  lition  or  suspension  of  all  discrim- 
upon  your  own  discretion  and  ina ting  duties  on  American  vessels 
intelligence  that  the  articles  to  in  the  British  colonial  ports,  and 
which  you  agree  shall  be  in  such  to  the  enjoyment  by  us  of  the  ad- 
form  as  will  carry  into  full  and  vantages  of  the  last  mentioned  act 
fair  effect  the  views  of  tbb  Grov-  of  Parliament, 
enament  as  now  expressed.  You  are  authorized  to  agree  to 

If  (which  is  more  probable)  a  either  mode,  but  the  former  is,  for 

resort  to  mutual  legislation  is  pre-  many  reasons,  to   be  preferred, 

ferred^  the  consideration  of  the  In  all  that  is  said  upon  the  subject, 

mode  best  calculated  for  the  satis*  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 

faction  of  both  parties  will  occupy  President,  whatever  may  be  his 

jour  attention.  wishes,  or  the  course   be  might 

That  may  be  effected  in  one  of  otherwise  adopt,  has  no  authority 

two  ways,  viz.  either  by  an  order  to  move  in  the  matter  without  the 

ID  Council,  opening  the  British  aid  of  Congress.     The  only  laws 

ports  to  American  vessels  after  a  relating  to  this  aubjeet,  now  io 

6* 
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force,  are  tbe  acts  of  1818  and  enjof  the  privilege  of  juipwuay 

1820,  by  virtue  of  which  our  ports  from  tnj  countrj  upoo  paying  ov 

are  closed  against  the  adinissioQ  alien  duties^-^a  privilege  wiiiob 

of  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  we  cannot  extend  to  Great  Britaiii, 

colonial  trade.   They  do  not  con-  because  her  laws  deny  ic  to  tis. 
fer   a   dispensing   power  oir  the       Our  discrimiDatiog  duties^  also, 

Pr4*sident,   and  he  has  no  such  bave^  in  consequencse  of  arrange* 

authority  derived  fiotn  any  other  ments  by  treaty,  been  aboUabed 

source.  as  to  certain  nations,  and  their 

Some  explanatory  act,  or  a  vesseb  and  cai^oes  admitted  on 
stipulation  having  a  prospective  equal  terms  with  those  of  ibe 
view  to  such  provision  as  Congress  United  States.  We  have,  more- 
may  make,  will  certainly  be  ne«  over,treaties  with  Central  America 
cessary  to  enable  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  by  which  it  is  stip- 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi-  ulated  that  whatever  can  be  im- 
leges  offered  by  the  act  of  Parlia-  ported  to,  or  exported  from,  eitber 
ment  of  1826.  By  that  act  we  country,  from  or  to  any  foreign 
are  required,  as  a  condition  to  the  place,  in  its  own  vessels,  any  be 
enjoyment  of  its  advantages,  to  so  imported  or  exported  in  ibe 
place  the  commerce  and  naviga-  vessels  of  the  other  country,  oo 
tion  of  Great  Britain  and  her  pos-  the  payment  of  tbe  same  duties, 
sessions  abroad  upon  tbe  footing  Should  the  terms  *  most  favored 
of  the  most  favored  nation.  If  it  nation'  be  understood  by  Great 
is  meant  by  the  condition  that  the  Britain  in  the  sense  I  have  referred 
commerce  and  navigation  of  Great  to,  she  would  entitle  herself,  in 
Britain,  and  of  her  possessk>ns  case  of  a  literal  coropliaoce  oo  oor 
abroad,  shall  be  gratuitously  and  pai*t  with  tbe  terras  of  the  act  of 
generally  placed  on  the  same  foot-  1825,  to  all  those  privileges  for 
irig  with  those  of  the  most  favored  her  European  navigation  and  com* 
nation,  by  granting  to  them  privi-  merce,  without  reciprocadog  them 
lege^  which  are  allowed  by  us  to  to  the  United  States — a  privilege 
other  nations  for  equivalents  re-  she  would,  it  is  hoped,  be  too  jusi 
ceived,  it  wquld  be  wholly  inad-  to  desire,  and  which,  certainly 
missible.  the  United  States  could  not  fer  a 

By  the  laws  of  both  cotratries,  moment  think  of  granting.     The 

tbe  vessels  of  each  are  prohibited  force  of  these  objections,  and  tbe 
from  importing  into  the  ports  of  necessity  of  preliminary  explana- 

the  other  any  other  productions  tions  upon  this  head  proceeding 

than  those  of  the  country  to  which  from  the  British  Government,  was 

such  vessels  respectively  belong,  virtually  admitted  by  liord  Dud- 

By  tbe  laws  of  the  United  States,  ley,  in  his  reply  to  Mr  €Mlatin's 

this  restriction  is  applied  only  to  notes  of  the  4th  of  Jnneand  17tb 

those  countries   whicli   apply    a  July,  1826 ;   but  be  cxmsidered 

similar  interdict  to  our  commerce,  them  as  answered  by  the  statement 

Almost  ail  other  countries  have  of  Mr  Gallatin,  that  tbe  President 

excluded  it  from  their  navigation  was  willing  to  recommend  certain 

codes ;  such   nations,  therefore,  specific  measures  to  Congress,  as 
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a  (blfilmem  of  the  conditions  of  cause  such  an  act  on  tbe  part  of 

the  act  of  18269  and  tbe  President  Great  Britain,  after  tbe  past  trans- 

would  have  adopted  them  himself  actions  of  the  two  Gpveromeals 

if  he  had  been  clothed  with  au-  on  this  subject,  could  not  fail  to 

tliority  fo  that  efiect.  remove  all   asperities  from   the 

The  simple  and  sufficient  reply  minds  of  our  people,  and  eontri- 
to  this  view  of  the  matter  is,  that  bute  more  than  an  adjustment  in 
those  measures  were  proposed  by  any  other  form  to  produce  that 
tbe  United  States,  not  as  a  strict  spirit  of  mutual  kindness  between 
compliance  with  the  conditions  'the  two  countries  which  it  is  the 
required,  but  as  ail  that  they  could  interest  of  both  to  cherish,  and 
ofier,  and  with  an  accompanying  which  the  President  is  earnestly 
declaration  that  they  fell  short  of  solicitous  to  maintain, 
what  tbe  act  of  1825  required,  Assuming  that  the  step  can  be 
and  would  still  leave  our  com-  taken  by  Great  Britain  (as  it  assur- 
merce  with  the  colonies  dependent  edly  can)  without  disparagement, 
upon  the  future  dispensation  of  the  consideration  staled  would,  it 
the  British  Government.  The  is  believed,  have  a  persuasive  in- 
validity of  this  opinion  Lord  Dud-  fluence  on  her  conduct.  In  issu- 
ley  did  not  attempt  to  controvert,  ing  such  an  order  in  Council,  the 

if  it  is  then  true  that  either  fur-  British  Government  would  only 
ther  preliminary  legislative  acts,  be  acting  upon  the  same  policy 
or  a  prospective  stipulation  on  the  which  it  has  in  part  already  pur- 
part of  Great  Britain,  be  necessary,  sued  in  relation  to  tbe  Bahama 
a  previous  order  in  Council  should  islands  and  the  island  of  Anguilla. 
be  preferred  :  First,  Because  it  Great  Britain  revoked  her  order 
would  obviate  the  two  principal  in  Council  of  July,  1827,  as  to 
objections  stated  by  Lord  Dudley  those  islands,  because  it  was 
to  her  binding  herselffortbe future,  required  by  a  due  regard  to  her 
Those  objections  were,  that  the  interests.  That  being  ascertained, 
future  course  of  Great  Britain  no  consideration  of  form  or  maUer 
roust,  necessarily,  in  part,  depend  of  feeling  was  allowed  to  interfere, 
upon  the  details  of  such  ace  as  What  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
Congress  might  pass  ;  and  that  why  the  same  should  not  be  done 
the  very  fact  of  making  such  a  for  the  maintenance  of  greater 
stipulation  would  be  a  departure  interests,  and  under  more  eligible 
from  a  ground  which  their  Gov-  circumstances?  Should  that  mode, 
ernment  had  taken  upon  full  however,  be  declined,  it  is  hoped 
deliberation,  that  they  would  not  that  the  only  remaining  one  will 
suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  be  adopted  without  hesitation* 

any  negotiation  upon  the  subject  

of  the  colonial  trade,  but  claimed  Mr  McLmu  to  the  Earl  of  Aber* 

for  themselves  the  right  to  regulate  ^^' 

it  by  their  own  separate  and  in-  9  chandoe  St.,  CtTendith  8<iuare,  > 

dependent  legislative  acts.     The  I>cc.  IS,  idS9.             > 

mode  proposed  would  manifesdy  My  Lord :  I  had  flattered  myself 

obviate  the  first  ofajecdoo,  and  with  the  hope  of  receiving  before 

avoid  the  other.     Secondly,  Be-  this  time  a  decisive  answer  from 
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his  Majesty's  Goverament  to  the  sjatein  of  proteatiog  duties,  and 
propositions    which    I  bad    the  discbonecting   that  system   from 
iiODor  to  make  some  time  sinoe  aoy  arraogemeot  of  this  partial- 
for  ao  arraogemeot  of  the  trade  lar  question,  I  endeavored  to  laj 
between  the  United  States  and  this  subject  before   his  Majesty's 
the  British   American   colonies ;  Ministers  divested  of  all  consider- 
buty  while  I  regret  the  delay  that  ations  but  such  as  peculiarly  re- 
has  taken  place,  I  am  aware  that  late  to  this  branch  of  the  com- 
it  has  hitherto  been  unavoidable,  merce  between  the  two  natioas. 
In  the  hope,  however,  that  after  •    Conceiving  that  experience  had 
the  varbus  conversations  which  I  already  proved  the  existing  co- 
have  had  the  honor  to  hoU  with  his  lonial  regulations  to  be  iojurious 
Majestyls  Ministers  in  the  course  to  the  interests  of  both  couotriesy 
of  this  negotiation,  they  may  be  the  President  was  induced  (o  hope 
prepared  definitively  to  dispose  of  that  true  policy  alone  would  dis- 
the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  make  pose  his  Majesty's  Government 
your  Lordship  the  present  com-  to  change  them.     He  couU  per* 
municatjpn*  ceive  no  good  reason  why  Great 

«In  entering  upon  the  negotiation,  Britain  dboold  now  refuse  her 
I  separated  this  from  the  other  assent  to  the  ternis  of  arrange- 
objects  of  my  mission,  and  pre-  ment  which  she  herself  had  here- 
sented  it  singly  before  bis  Majesty's  tofore  voluntarily  proposed ;  and, 
Ministers,  that  it  might  receive  as  the  order  in  Council  of  July, 
their  early  consideration  and  1826,  did  not  embrace  Russia 
prompt  decision,  and  that  I  m\ght  and  Sweden,  though  both  were 
thereby  the  better  promote  the  within  the  scope  of  the  act  of  . 
views  and  wishes  of  my  Govern-  1825,  and  as  it  had  been  subse- 
ment.  I  early  informed  your  quendy  rescinded  as  to  Spain 
Lordship  of  the  anxious  desire  without  equivalent,  he  was  un- 
of  th^  President  of  tlie  United  willing  to  suppose  that  any  un- 
States  that  the  quesuon  may  be  friendly  inotive  could  induce  a 
put  immediately  and  entirely  at  peculiar  ajoid  permanent  excluaoo 
rest.  In  this  he  is  influenced  not  of  the  United  States  from  panici- 
merely  by  a  wish  to  liberate  and  pation  in  a  trade  thus  conceded 
give  activity  to  such  portion  of  the  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
capital  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  In  fact  it  appeared  that  a  mate- 
may  be  awaiting  the  decision  of  rial  alteration  had  taken  place  in 
this  question,  but  also  by  the  the  colonial  system,  and  in  the 
higher  motive  of  speedily  terrain-  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
ating  a  state  of  things  daily  be-  tries,  produced  by  the  recent  re- 
coming  more  prejudicial  to  the  taxation  of  the  order.injcouncilia 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  coun-  favor  of  Spain,  which  left  tiie 
tries.  United  States  the  sole  excluded 

Disclaiming,  on  the  part  of  the  power,  and  by  the  injurk>us  nper- 
United  States,  in  reply  to  certain  ation  of  the  existing  reg»ilatioas 
observations  of  your  Lordship,  upon  the  interests  of  Great  Britaiii. 
all  hostility  to  this  country  in  their  It  was  not  unreasonable,  thereibreY 
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to  suppose  that  the  negotiation  the  same  charges ;  suspending  the 
mi^t  be  advantageously  resumed;  alien  duties  on  British  vessels  and 
that  the  British  government  might  cargoes,  and  abolishing  the  re- 
be  induced  to  rescind  entirely  strictions  in  the  act  of  Congress  of 
their  order  in  council  of  1826,  1823  to  the  direct  intercourse  be-^^ 
and  thata  satisfactory  arrangement  tween  the  United  States  and  the 
might  immediately  be  made  by  British  colonies;  and  that  such  a 
the  reciprocal  acts  of  both  govern-  law  should  be  immediately  followed 
ments.  by   a   revocation   of  the  British 

In  the  course  of  my  negotiation,  order  in  council  of  the  27th  July, 

however,  I  have  met  with  difficui-  1826,  the  abolition  or  suspension 

ties  much  greater  than  had  been  of   all   discriminating  duties  orl 

anticipated.     There  were  objec-  American  vessels  in  the  British 

lions  opposed  to  any  arrangement,  colonial  ports,  and  the  enjoymem^ 

Among  these  were  the  meatsures  by  the  United  Stated,  of  *the  ad- 

of  the  United  States  restricting  vantages  of  the  act  of  Parliament 

the   British    colonial    commerce  of  the  5th  July,  1835« 
subsequently   to  their  failure  to       By  this  offer  on  the  part  of  my 

accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Crovemment,  I  hoped  to  remove 

actof  Parliament  of  1825,  and  the  even  the  pretence  of  complaint 

claims    to   protection    urged   by  against  its  measures;  and  I  trustecT 

those  interests  which  are  supposed  that,   in  thus  Growing  open,  by 

to  have  grown  up  in  faith  of  the  its  own  act,  to  all  of  Ms  Majesty's 

act  of  1825,   and   the  order  in  subjects,  a  trade  at  present  en-^ 

council  of  1826.     Indeed,  I  dis-  joyed   but  by   a  few,  it  wouhl 

ttnctly  understood  that  these  were  effectually  silence   those   partial 

insuperable  obstacles  to  any  relax-  interests  which,  springing  out  of 

ation   in   the   colonial  system  of  a  system  of  restriction,  and  de* 

Great  Britain,  unless  *some  pre-  pending  as  much  upon  the  coun- 

vtous  change  should  be  made  in  tervailing    laws    of   the   United 

the  legislation  of  the  United  Slates.  States  as  upon  the  regulations  of 

With  this  understanding,  though  their    own   Grovernment,   subsist 

I  by  no  means  admitted  the  force  entirely  upon  the  misfortunes  of 

of  these  objections,  I  deemed  it  the  British  West  India  planters, 

expedient,  in  this  state  of  the  ne-  and  the  embarrassments  of  the 

gotiation,  to  make  the  following  general  commercial   capital  and 

proposition :  thai  the  government  enterprise  of  both  nations. 
of  the  United  States  should  now       In  repeating   the   proposition, 

comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  as  I  now  have  the  honor  to  do, 

actof  parliament  of  July  5, 1825,  and  in  renewing  my  solicitation 

by  an  express  law  opening  their  that  it  may  be  taken  into  early 

ports  for  the  admission  of  British  and    candid   consideration,    and 

vessels,    and  by    allowing    their  produce  a  prompt  and  favorable 

entry  with  the  same  kind  of  British  reply,  I  retrain  from  leading  to 

colonial  produce  as  may  be  im-  further  discussion  and  delay  by  a 

ported  in  American  vessels,  the  more  detailed   reference  to  the 

vessels  of  both  countries  paying  various  suggestions  by  which,  in 
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the  conite  of  the  n^otwlioo,  I  I%i  Bmrl  qf  Metdeen    tm   Ji 

have  had  the  honor  to  jrecom*  MeLame. 

mend  it.  Y^nign  Office,  Dec.  14, 1899. 

EDtertaiaiog,  however,  the  coo-  ^  Sik  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
vktioD  I  have  heretofofe  expresh  receive  your  4etter  of  the  124 
ed,  of  the  wasting  efl^ta  of  the  instant,   formsBy    recording  the 
present  r^ulaiions  upon  the  suIh  desire  entertained  by  ihe  GoFem- 
stantial  interest  of  the  two  coun-  ment  of  the  United  States  (and 
Uies,  1  cannot  close   this  letter  previously   declared    by   you   in 
without  again  remarking^  that  de«  verbal  conferences)  for  the  re- 
lay can  only  tend  to  increase  the  moval  of  the  existing  restricfibns 
difficulties  on  both  sides  to  any  on  the  intercourse  between  the 
future  adjuslment,  and  that  it  wili  British  West  India  colonies  and 
be  difficult  for  the  United  States  the  United  Stales,  with  the  riew 
to  reconcile  the  marked  and  in*  of  placing  the  commerce  of  the 
vidkNJS  rektion  in  whkih  they  are  ^wo  countries  on  a  footing  more 
now  placed   with  their  idea  of  consonant  with    the    substantial 
justice,  or  with  the  amioaUe  pro-  interests  of  both  nations,  and  with 
fossions    of    this    Government,  the  amicable  relations  which  bap- 
That    relation    mvolves    conse-  pHy  subsist  between  them. 
quenoes  reaching  far  beyond  the  \  ghali  lose  no  time  in  bringing 
immediate  subject  m  discussion,  the  propositions  contained  in  your 
and  of  infinitely  greater  impor*  letter  under  the  consideratbn  of 
taoce  to  the  future  intercourse  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
both  countries  than   any    value  Whatever  may  be  die  result  of 
which  the  trade  aficted  by  these  their  deliberations  on  this  ques- 
regulations  may  be  supposed  to  tion,  of  which  you  are  abcady 
P*^5*®?*'  , .               ^   ,  apprised  of  some  of  the  difficul- 

It  IS  this  view  of  the  subject  ties,  you  may  be  assured  that  his 

wbicb  unites  the  sympathy  of  all  Majesty's  Government  wiH  enter 

interests  m  the  United  States  with  into  the  consideration  of  it  with 

their  commeroialenterprise,  which  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards 

touches  the  pride  and  sensibility  the   Government  of  the  United 

of  every  class  of  their  poptilatbn,  States. 

and  which,  I  trust,  will  make  its  i  ha^^  the  honor  to  be,  wiik 

due  appeal  to  the  candor  and  high  consideration,  sir,  your  mosi 

hberahty  of  his  Majesty's  Govern-  obedient  humble  servant, 
ment. 

I  pray  your  LonW.Jp  jo  aceept  i^„„.,.  j^^^ane.  E.,..  i^^^' 
the  assurance  of  the  high  cod* 

sideratioo  with  which  I  have  the  Jfr  Van  Bwem  to  Mt  MeMjom, 

honor  to  be  your  Lordship's  most  DepaitaMnt  of  Btsi«,       > 

obedient  and   very  buraMe  ser*  WMhiafti»,0^aft,ia».| 

vant.  Your  despatch  No.  5  bts  beau 

Loms  McLane.  duly  wceived,  iukI  enhmitted  te 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aber-  >  J*»  *^'®!L™.  /«>«  attbaeqWlH 

4em,  4U,  *o,  *•.         )  but  uQoffioial  lofonMtion,  fat  ism- 
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doccd  to  belief •  that  tb*  Britiflb  tre^  howmfrnf^  sufficient  id  induce 
cabinet  are  dittposed  to  reciprocate  the  Presideot  tt>  aequietce  in  a 
tbe  liberal  views  by  wbick  he  is  compliance  on  jrour  part,  with  their 
hiffisdf  actuated,  by  the  adopti<m  wislM»ia  regard  to  thne,  provided 
of  some  just  and  equally  benefi-  the  proposed  delay  be  not  such  as 
cial  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  to  defeat  the  expressed  views  of 
colonial  trade :   but  that,  for  rea-   this  QoveromeBt  in  case  of  a  re* 
sons  applicable  to  their  side  only,   suit  adverse  to  its  wishes.     For 
they  desire  a  short  delay  before  a  the  probable  length  of  the  present 
final  decision  is  made  upon  the   sessioa,  and  the  period  at  which 
subject.     Confiding  in  the  sincer-  the  President  ought  to  be  possess* 
ity  of  the  professions  which  are   ed  of  the  final  decision  of  the 
finderstood  to  have  been  made  to  'BritishGoverfiiBent,  to  enable  him 
you,  and  equally  anxious  to  re-  to  tey  it  before  Congress  in  due 
move  aU  grounds  of  uneasiness  season,  your  own  judgment  and 
between  the  two  countries,  the   knowledge  of  circumstances  may, 
President  has  directed  me  tocooEi-  with  safety,  be  relied  upon.  The 
municatetoyouhisviewsinregtfd  reasons  for  doing  so  at  an  early 
to  tbe  question  of  time.      This  period  are  very  strong,  but  the 
shall  be  done  in  tbe  same  frank  President  is  disposed  to  content 
and  friendly  spirit  which  charac-  himself,  under  existing  circum- 
tenses  your  general  instructbns  in  staoiees,  with  any  course  which 
this  regard,  and  whk^  has  left  in  will  enable  him  to  protect  tbe  in- 
them  nothing  that  requires  con*  terests  of  this  country  from  tbe 
cealment.     Not   foreseeing    any   injuries  that  might  resoh  from 
difficulty  or  embarrassment  to  the   hmg  delay.     Your  intimate  ao- 
British  Government  in  coming  to  quainiance  wiih  the  whole  subject 
aprompt  decision  upon  that  branch   renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
of  the  subject  of  difierence  be-   enter  intO'  a  particolar  considera- 
tween  tbe  two  countries,  you  were   tion  of  the  measures  which  would, 
instructed  to  ask  for  such  decision   most  probably,  be  regarded  bf 
at  as  early  a  period  as  should  be  dns  Government  as  proper  and 
Ibnnd  consistent  with  perfect  re-   expedient,  on  our  part,  in  the  event 
spect  and  courtesy.    The  motive   of  an  entire  failure  of  tbe  negotia* 
oi  this  Government  for  pursuing  tion,  and  enables  you  to  form  a 
that  course  was  avowed  to  con-  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of 
sist  in  a  belief  that  no  practical   time  in  respect  to  the  utility  of 
good  ceuld  result  from  a  protract-   their  adoption.    You  will  be  gov- 
ed  dieeossion  of  matters  ah^ady   emed,  accordingly,  by  a  view  of 
9o  fofly  debated,  and  in  a  desire   aH  these  circumstances,  as  to  the 
to  coimBooieate  tbe  residt,  wba^   extent    of  the  proposed    delay 
ever  it  might  b<l,  to  Coneress,  for   which  would  be  acceptable  here, 
its  own  actkxi,  and  the  information  in  reference  to  the  adjustment  of 
q(  its  oonstituents.    Tbe  explana-   this  important  interest, 
tioos  wliicbare  tinderstood  to  have       Independendy  of  the  steps  ne- 
beea  made  to  you  by  the  leadfaig   cessary  and  practicable  to  open 
laeoibers  of  cm  British  cabinet,   and  improve  new  channels  for  the 
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trade  whtcfa  woold  thus  h%  per*  Ugh  pobtte  io  regavd  to  ibm  Tiewt 

maoeody  abaodooed,  the  justice  and  wishes  of  Mb  country,  end 

and  propriety  of  defeating  the  in-  by  impressing  it  with  just  notioBs 

terested   views  of  the  northam  of  the  seotiroeDts  of  tbe  Presi- 

British  colonies  is  a  subject  which  dent.    There  certainly  never  was 

is  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  con-  a  time  better  calcuhited  fiir  the 

sideration  oi  this  GovemiBent.  improvement  of  the  relatioos  be- 

Tbe  desire  so  strongly  manifest-  tween  the  two  countries  than  tbe 
ed  in  that  quarter  to  give  perma-  present.    The  solicitude  sincerely 
nency  to  a  stateofthbgs  altogether  felt  by  the  President  upon  this 
artificial  in  its  character,  and  as  bead  is  greater  than  the  ooeesion 
much  at  variance  with  the  repeated  referred  to  would  allow  bim   to 
and  solemn  optnbnsof  both  Gov-  express :  and  I  am  persuaded  tbac 
emments  as  with  the  best  interests  there  ha»  been  no  efeot  in  h» 
of  tbe  two  countries,  has  excited  public  life  that  has  caused  him 
much  sensibility  there ;  and  the  as  much  regret  as  be  would  ex- 
active  agency  which  that  interesli  perience  in  failing  to  be  instriK 
is    understood    to    exercise    in  mental  in  the  establishment  o(tlie 
thwarting  your  effixts  to  place  very  best  understanding  between 
matters  on  their  only  natural  and  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
true  footitig,  serves  greatly  to  in-  ain. 

crease  that  feeling.    The  propri-*=*      I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

ety  of  an   immediate  legislative  your  obedient  servant, 
provision,  prohibiting   our  trade  M.  Vak  Bdheit. 

with  the  Canadas,  and  other  free'  *  < 

ports,  after  a  certain  day,  if  the  Mr  MtLane  to  the  Emi  if  Ahtr^ 
present  colonial  regulationB  of  cfeen. 
Great  Britain  should  at  that  time  9,  Ohaadot  st ,  Pottiuid  Place,  >  <« 
remain  unchanged,  is  sttoogly  ad-  Ijondon,  Harah  16,  ifiW.  \ 
vocated  ;  but  tbe  President  is  dis-  The  undersigned,  Envoy  Ex- 
inclined  to  bring  that  subjeet  to  traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo-  - 
the  notice  of  Congress  durmg  tbe  tentiary  from  tbe  United  States  of 
pendency  of  your  oegotiadoo,  hf  America,  in  caUiag  the  attendee 
the  apprehension  that  the  step  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Us  Ma^ 
might,  under  these  circumstances,  jesty's  principal  Seevetaiy  of  Sttts 
be  regarded  as  wearing  the  ap-  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  to  a  proposttiaa 
pearance  of  menace,  and  thus  which  he  bad  the  honor  to  submit 
give  an  acrimonious  character  to  in  writing  on  the  12th  of  Deearo- 
a  negotiation  which  it  is  his  wish  ber  last,  for  an  arrancementef  the 
should  be  of  the  most  kind  and  trade  between  tbe  United  Stataa 
amicable  nature.  and  tbe  British  Americancaiatttes^ 

It  is  hoped  that  the  President's  and  in  praying  ibr  a  decision  there* 

message  will  aid  tbe  liberal  views  upon,  is  infiueneed,  notmereiy  ly 

which  tbe  principal  members  of  considerationsofdn^,  urging  baa 

tbe  British  cabinet  are  understood  to  avoid  further  delay,  W  by  a 

to  entertain  upon  this  point,  by  hope  that  tbe  time  already  aftrd- 

disabusing  tbe  mind  of  the  Eng-  ed  for  delibefation  has  besa  aafi- 


\ 
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cieni   to    enable  His  Majesty's  taal  bitteroess ;  to  correct  the  er- 

Mioisters  to  judge  of  the  reasona-  rors  which  may  have  interrupted 

bleness  of  bis  demands.  the  harmony  of  their  past  inter- 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  is  al-  course;    to  discard   from    their 

ready  awarethaty  whatever  may  be  commercial  regulations  measures 

the  disposition  which  His  Majes-  of  hostile  monopoly ;  and  to  adopt, 

ty's  Government   may  now  be  insteadi  a  generous  system  of  frank 

pleased  to  make  of  this  subject,  and  amicable  competition. 

it  must  necessarily  be  final,  and  There  has  never  occurred,  in 

indicative  of  the  policy  to  which  it  the  history  of  the  two  countries,  a 

will  be  necessary,  in  future,  to  fairer  opportunity  than  the  present 

adapt  the  commercial  relatbns  of  to  e£Eect  this  desirable  object ;  and 

each  country.    As  the  regulations  the  undersigned  feels  pleasure  in 

OD  the  part  of  the  United  States  remarking  the  favorable  disposition 

which  will  follow  the  decision  of  professed  by  both  Governments 

this  Govemmrat  can  be  adopted  on  the  subject.     He  begs  to  sug- 

by  the  Congress  alone,  it  becomes  gest,  however,  that  this  period  of 

the  duty  of  the  undersigned  to  amicable  expressions  deserves  also 

ascertain  and  transmit  such  de-  to  be  signalized  by  acts  of  mutual 

cision  during  the  present  session  concession,  which  may  remain  to 

of  that  legislative   body.     But,  the  people  of  both  countries  as 

while  the  undersigned  agab  soli-  earnests  of  those  liberal  relations 

cits  the  earliest  convenient  answer  which  their  Governments   have 

to  his  proposition,  he  cannot  bgt  resolved  to  cultivate.    Such  would 

repeat  that  it  will  be  happy  for  be  embraced  in  the  proposition 

both  countries  if  their  measures  which  the  undersigned  has  already 

shall  coincide  in  cultivating  those  bad  the  honor  to  submit ;  uamely, 

liberal  principles  of  mutual  ^ac-  that  the  United  States  should  do 

commodation  which  are  the  ele-  now  that  which  they  might  have 

nietats  of  common  prosperity  and  done  in  1825 — rescind  the  mea- 

united  strength.  sures  which  may  be  alleged  to 

However  the  fact  may  be  regret-  have  contributed  to  the  present 
tad  and  condemned  by  enlightened  evil,  and  repeal  tlie  laws  which  have 
statesmen,  it  cannot  be  concealed  been  matters  of  complaint ;  and 
that  ancient  prejudices  and  un-  that  England  should  assent  now  to 
worthy  animosities  do  still  linger  a  measure  which,  but  a  few  years 
among  the  people  of  both  coun-  since,  she  herself  proposed, 
tries ;  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  The  undersigned  is  unwilling 
has  been  too  distinguished  an  ob-  to  pass  from  this  topic  without  re- 
server  of  events  not  to  perceive  assuring  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
the  operation  of  those  causes  in  that  it  is  from  considerations  of 
fostering  a  spirit  of  commercial  this  kind  that  the  subject  derives 
jealousy,  especially  in  relation  to  its  highest  kaportanoe  in  the  view 
the  colonial  trade.  of  his  Government.    There  is  no 

It  should  be  the  desire,  as  it  is  disposition  to  deny  the  injurious 

the  interest,  of  both  Govemmenls,  efiects  of  the  existing  regulations 

to  esiiaguisb  these  causes  of  mii-  upon  the  commercial  and  navi- 
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gating  enterprise  of  the  people  of  retaliation  of  past  deeds,  or  hr 

the  Upited  States,  associated,  as  interested   purposes  —  to   secure 

it  evidently  i^  with  the  suKstahtial  some  adventitious  advantage,  or 

{irosperity   of  the   British    ^est  to  encourage  a  hostile  competition, 

ndia  colonies.     Much  of  the  in-  by  means  of  commercial  motx>po- 

jury,  however,  and  especially  that  ly ;  however  justifiable,  in  soeb 

arising  from  the  temporary  inac-  case,  they  may  admit  the  reguhn 

tivity  of  a  portion  of  American  tion  to  be,  in  point  of  strict  right, 

capital,  might  soon  be  remedied  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  refrain, 

by  acts  of  the  Legislature,  open-  not  merely  from  comptarnt,  bdt 

ing  new  channels  (or  commercial  from  a  course  of  meQsures  calco- 

enterprise.     But  the  evil  most  to  lated,  as  they  may  think,  to  avert 

be  apprehended  is,  that,  in  recur-  the  intended  injury,  though  preg- 

ring,  on  both  sides,  to  the  remedy  nant,  perhaps,  whb  conseqoeDces 

of  legislative  enactments,  a  spirit  to  be  ultimately  lamenfed. 

of  competition  might  be  immedi-  While  the  undersigned  woilld, 

ately  awakened,  which,  however  in  no  degree,  impair  the  fuHferee 

dispassionately    it    might    com-  of  these  considerations,  he  wouM, 

mence,  would  be  too  apt,   in  a  at  the  same  time,  be  distinctly 

little  while,  to  become  angry  and  understood  as  not  employing  the 

j-etaliating.     In  cases  of  the  kind,  language  of  menace.     He  has 

as  has  been  tbo  well  proved,  one  conducted  his  whole  'negodatieb 

step  necessarily  leads  Vo  another,  with  an  unfeigned  tod  auxiods 

each  tending  more  and  more  to  desire  to  see  the  relations  o£  the  . 

estrange  the  two  nations,  and  to  two  countries  placed  on  a  feono^ 

produce  mutual  injuries, '  deeply  equally  advantageous  and  bonora- 

to  be  deplored  when  they  can  no  ble  to  both,  as  the  only  means  of 

longer  be  remedied.  insuring  lasting  amity ;  but,  being 

It  is  far  from  the ,  intention  of  profoundly  sensible  of  die  causes 

the  undersigned  to  intimate  that  by  which   this   desirabk  oBject 

the  United  States  could  be  dis-  may  be  defeated,  he  has  framed 

posed  to  complain  of  any  com-  his  proposition  in  such  a  manner 

merci^l  regulation  of  Great  Brit-  as  to  enable  His' Majesty's  Minis- 

ain,  which  by  a  system  of  rea-  ters  to  co-operate  in  bis  views, 

sondble  preference,  should  consult  without  departing  from  the  princi- 

the  interests  of  her  own  subjects,  pies  of  their  system  of  ccifonial 

provided  it  were  done  in  a  spirit  of  trade  and  government.     To  ibis 

amity^  and  impartiality,  and  that  effect,  the  *  proposition  wbidi  he 

it  should  place  all  nations  on  an  has  had  the  honor  to  submit,  con- 

equnl   footing.      But,   when  the  cedes  to  Great  Brhain  the  right 

United   States  shall  think  they  of  regulating  the  trade  with  her 

have  grounds  to  consider  them-  colonies  according  to  ber  own  ib- 

selves  singled  out  from  all  other  terests,  and   asks  no  exemj^/dtm 

nations,  and  made  the  exclusive  from    the    discriminating  dulfes 

object  of  an  injurious  regulation ;  which  she  has  instituted  in  (kvbrof 

when  they  shall  imagine  it  levelled  her  own  po^sslons.     If  invtles 

at  their  prosperity  alone,  either  in  a  participatidn  in  a  direct,  rattlier 
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th^o  a  circuitous  trade,  upon  such  trade  was,  in  any  manner^ 
terms  which  Great  Briiain  delibe-  authorized, 
rately  adopted  ia  1825,  as  bene-  The  arrangement,  therefore, 
ficial  to  her  colonies,  and  which  proposed  by  the  undlKrsigned,  does 
she  continues  to  the  present  day  not  .urge  upon  the  British  Govern* 
to  allow  to  all  the  rest  of  the  ment  a  departure  from  what  may 
world.  A  rejection  of  it,  there-  be  considered  its  ordinary  colonial 
fore,  would  appear  to  result,  not  regulations,  for  the  beneGt  of  the 
from  any  condemnation  of  the  di-  United  States,  but  a  recurrence 
rect  trade,  or  any  conviction  of  the  to  a  course -of  trade  beneficial 
impolicy  of  permitting  it  with  the  alike  to  the  commerce  of  the 
West  India  colonies,  but  rather  United  States  and  the  colonial 
fiom  a  determination  of  excluding  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and 
irooi  it  the  commerce  of  the  which  has  been  interrupted  by 
United  States  alone.  causes  not  foreseen  by  the  latter, 

It  18  not  the  intention  of  the'  and  highly  disadvantageous  to 
uodermgned  to  undertake  here  both  nations. 
the  di^Kult  task  of  minutely  re*  It  was  the  hope  of  the  under- 
capitulating  on  paper  the  varioua  signed,  that,  if  the  interests  of  that 
suggestions  fay  which,  in  the  portion  of  the  British  dominions 
course  of  his  conferences  with  His  which,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
M9Je9ty's  Ministers,  he  has  en-  present  Majesty's  reign,  dictated 
deavored  to  force  an  arrange-  "the  regulations  proposed  *by  the 
Qoeot  on  the  terms  heretofore  9ct  of  Parliament  of  that  year, 
8tate4«  He  trusts,  however,  to  could  be  subserved  by  their  adop-^ 
be  excused,  if  in  making  this  last  tion  now.  Great  Britain  would  not. 
application  for  an  early  decision,  be  prevented,  by  any  causes  acci- 
fae  abould  recur  to  a  few  of  the  dentally  or  iraprovidently  arising, 
more  leading  considerations  con-  or  by  any  exclusive  policy  to- 
^ected  whh  the  present  state  of  wards  the  United  States,  from 
the  negotiation.  renewing  now  the  offer  she  then 

.    And  here  the  undersigned  begs  made. 

to  observe  that,  whatever  hope  he  The  undersigned  is  not  dispos- 
may  have  indulged  on  this  sub-  ed  to  deny  that  any  departure 
jectat  any  period  of  the  negotia-  from  the  rigid  policy  by  which  the 
tion,  it  has  been  founded,  not  so  colonies  are  excluded  from  all 
much  upon  the  expectation  of  commercial  intercourse,  except 
peculiar  favor  to  the  United  with  the  mother  country,  must  be 
Slates,  as  of  a  liberal  compliance,  founded  on  the  interests  of  the 
by  His  Majesty's  Government,  colonies  themselves;  and  it  will 
with  its  own  regulations,  jn  allow-  be  doubtless  conceded  that  such 
iag  the  United  States  to  partici-  was  the  object  of  the  regulations 
pate  in  a  trade  permitted  to  all  proposed  by  the  act  oi  Parlia- 
the  rest  of  the  world,  so  far  as  nient  of  1 825,  which  were  intend- 
their  participation  should  con-  ed  to  furnish  the  British  West 
tribute  to  the  purposes  for  which  India  islands  with  a  more  exten- 
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sive  market  for  their  productions,  Europeaa  ports,  init  withtbe 
and  with  the  means  of  supplying  tinent  of  South  America,  in  wlncb 
themselves,  on  the  cheapest  terms,  are  couotries  daily  increaai^  ■ 
with  all  articles  of  foreign  pro-  resources,  aad  destined,  bejond 
duce  of  which  they  might  stand  a  doubt,  when  the  advantages  of 
in  need.  *  their   soil  and  cKmate  shall  be 

The  act  of  16^5  was,  in  fact,  properly  cultivated,  to  beeome 
a  relaxation  of  the  previous  poll-  rival  growers  of  the  West  India 
cy,  affordtng  to  the  West  India   produce. 

colonies  advantages  of  trade  which  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
they  had  not  previously  enjoyed,  these  are  privileges  of  greater 
and  offering  the  benent  of  their  magnitude  than  any  coofemd  bj 
commerce  to  all  the  world.  It  the  same  act  on  the  West  bdia 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  this  islands ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re^ 
relaxation  was  dictated  by  a  wise  mark  that  they  are  sttU  enjoyed 
regard  for  the  peculiar  wants  of  by  those  possessions,  constitDting  a 
those  islands.  Abundant  proof  of  source  of  pro6t  and  prosperity; 
this  may  be  found  in  the  recipro-  while,  of  those  for  whii^  they 
cal  privileges  granted  at  the  same  were  given  as  a»  equivalent,  the 
time  to  the  other  possessions  of  West  India  planter  has  been  al- 
Great Britain,tlieinterestsof which  most  ever  since  deprived* 
might  l)e  supposed  to  be  affected  It  could  not  be  ima^oed  diai 
by  these  regulations ;  and  more  the  remotest  forethought  was  en- 
especially  in  the  privileges  con-  tertained  of  this  -state  of  things, 
ferred  on  the  northern  possessions,  by  which  the  West  India  iataads 
of  introducing  their  grain  into  would  uhimatelj  be  deprived  of 
England  at  a  fixed  and  moderate  their  most  natural  uid  proGtabte 
duty,  and  ofreceiving  in  exchange,  market,  and  dieir  interests  sacri- 
and  importing  directly  from  all  ficed  to  the  adventitious  prospcri- 
parts  of  the  world,  productions  ty  of  possessions,  which  already, 
similar  to  those  of  the  West  India  in  the  privileges  heretofore  alhid- 
islands ;  and  also  in  the  reduction  ed  to,  and  in  the  aeale  of  dis* 
of  the  doty  on  the  Mauritius  su-  criminating  duties  provided  by  the 
gar,  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  act  of  Pariiameof,  enjoyed  ad< 
to  an  equality  with  that  on  Jthe  vantages  equi valent  to  any  aeeofd* 
West  India  sugar.  ed   by  the  protecting  pcdicy  of 

It  will  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Great  Britain.  Much  less  cooM 
these  privileges  were  fully  com-  the  undersigned  permit  hiniself  to 
mensurate  with  the  object.  In-  suppose  that  the  aet  of  1885  con- 
deed,  it  must  be  perceived  that  teroplated  any  other  objects  than 
they  were  of  extensive  scope  and  those  which  it  osteosiUy  imported, 
growing  importance,  materially  or  that  those  objects  could  be  per- 
affecting  the  present  and  prospec-  manently  defeated  by  aoeideaial 
live   trade  of  the    West    India   causes. 

planters.  They  conferred  on  the  The  undersigned  need  not  here 
northern  possessions  a  free  and  enter  into  a  particular  defence  of 
direct  trade,  not  only  with  the   the  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
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Unked  Slates  s^asooably  to  em-  laUoos  of  1835,  wbich  she  con- 
bracethe  offer  of  the  direct  trade  tioyed.to  extend  to  all  other  na- 
oaade  tqrijrreat  Britain  in  the  year  tioB%.  though  some  of  them,  too, 
1625|an<Ho  which  allusion  has  80  had  neglecHHl  the  conditions  of 
^^ueadybeen  made«  Whether  that  act;  neither  could  it  be  sup- 
it  be  a  subject  more  of  regret  or  of  posed  that  the  importance  of  a 
^Densore,  it  ought  to  be  enough  direet  trade  withthetTnited  States 
ibat  the  claims  advanced  in  justi-  had  in  any  degree  diminished, 
fication  of  it  have  since    been       It4s  not  a  tair  inference  from 

* 

abandoned  by  >those  who  made  any  measure,  neither  is  it  avowed 
ibem-^bave  rei^eived  no  sanction  on  the  face  of  any  public  docu- 
from  the  people  of  the  United  meat  of  Great  Britain,  that,  by 
States,  and  thai  they  are  not  now  the  interdict  applied  by  the  order 
revived.    If  it  be  the  intention  of  in  Council,  she  intended,  perraa- 
Great  Britaia  to  perpetuate  the  neody  and  unchangeably,  to  de- 
present  state  of  things  liroQi  a  belief  prive  the  United  States  and  her 
that  it  is  mere  for  her  interest,  she  West  India  islands  of  the  benefit 
will  require  no  warrant  from  the  of  a  direct  trade,  which  had  al- 
paat;  and  if  she  intend  it  for  any  ways  been   deemed   of  the  first 
•ther  ^rpose,  the  mistakes  of  the  importance  to  both.    The  oppo- 
past  wdl  not  justify  a  policy  oh-  site  is  the  natural  inference ;  and 
served  towards  the  y  nited  States  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  Great 
alone,  while  unenforced  against  Britain,  and  to  her  knowledge  of 
other    nations  -chargeable    with  her  true  interests,  to  believe  that 
similar  neglect.    If  these  mistakes  the  adjustment  of  trade  with  her 
have  led  to  the  mutual  injury  of  several  possessions  by  the  act  of 
both  countries,  there  ought  rather  1825,  was  b  her  opinion,  saluta- 
to   be  inspired  a  disposition  to  ry,  and  that  she  sought  to  secure 
remedy  such  injury,  and  to  pre-  it  in  every  part,   and  to  give   it 
vent  its  future  recurrence.  more  complete  effect,  by  her  or- 
The    undersigned,    therefore,  der  in  Council,  the  true  intent  of 
may  be  content  to  admit,  that,  in  which  was  to  exclude  the  United 
consequence  of  the  failure  b^  the  States  from  the  direct  trade  mere- 
pist  administration  of  the  Gov-  ly  until  they  should  consent  to 
ernment  of.  the  United  States  to  eo^ge  in  it  on  terms  mutually 
oem[dy  with  the  [irovisions  of  the  advantageous.      It     was     thus, 
act  of  Parliament  of  1825,  by  while  her  other  possessions  werq 
repealing  certain    restrictions  in  left  in  the  enjoyment   of   their 
their  laws  deemed   incompatible  privileges.  Great  Britain  intended 
with  the  interests,  of  the  cobnies,  to  secure  to  the  West  India  islands 
Great  Britain  thought  proper,  by  the  commercial  benefits    which 
order  in  Council,  to  exclude  them  had  been   designed  for  them  by 
from  the  direct  trade  authorized  these  regulations, 
by  that  act.    But  it  cannot,  there-       Nor  are  the  answers  heretofore 
fore,  be  supposed  that  they  were  given  by  this  Grovemment  in  the 
thus    excluded    because    Great  course  of  previous  negotiations, 
Britain  had  repented  of  the  regu-  incompatible  with  thb  interpreta-ij 
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ion  of  the  or  der  in  Council.    Af-  in  regard  to  tbe  form  and  the  tmie. 
ter  applying  the  interdict  for  the  It. neither  said  nor  intimated,  as, 
purposes  of  the  act  of  1825,  it  bad  such  been  the  intentioa,   it 
wns  not    unreasonable   that  the  unquestionably  would  have  done, 
time   of    its  removal   should  be  that  Great  Britain  designed,  by 
adapted  to  the  same  ends.      It  the  order  in  Council,  permaoentiy 
mi8;ht  have   been  designed,  not  to  abandon  the  oli^ects  of  her  ace 
merely  to  evince  the  predilection  of  1825. 
of  Great  Britain  for  regulations  It  must  be  admitted  that  such 
ndopted  in  1825,  but  to  manifest  inference  would  be  incompatible 
to   all   other  nations  the  mutual  with  then  views  entertained  by  the 
^vantages  of  that  course  of  trade,  present  ministry,  as  expressed   in 
and  to    yield  to  a  liberal  spirit  the  order  in  Council  of  18^^ 
when  that  effect  should  be  pro-  gratuitously  extending  and  con- 
duced.    The  language  of  the  late  tinuing  to  Spain    tbe  privileges 
Mr  Canning,  and   of  Lord  Dud^  granted  by  theactof  1825,  which 
ley,  authorizes  this  belief.     Mr  she,  also,  had  forfeited,  by  fatling. 
Cunning  said  no  more  than  that  up  to  that  period,  to  comply  with 
the   British    Government   would  the  conditions. 
not  feel  bound  to  remove  tbe  in-  On   no  opposition,  consialent 
terdict,  vis  a  matter  of  course,  with  ordinary  impartiality  towards 
whenever  -it  might  suit  a  foreign  a  friendly  natbn,  can  this  order 
nation  to    reconsider    her  roea-  be  reconciled,  than  that  the  wbole 
sures,  implying,  surely,  that,  an-  subject  rested  in  the  discretion  of 
der    other     circumstances,    our  the  ministry,  to  be  changed  and 
overture   would  not  be  rejected,  modified  at  any  time  when  they 
In  the  negotiation  with  Mr  Can-  might  deem  it  expedient. 
ning,  moreover,  the  American  pre-  Tbe    undersigned,    thereibre, 
tensions,  which,  before  that  time,  takes  leave   to   suppose  that  die 
bad  embarrassed  an  arrangement,  present  state  of  things  is  new  and 
were  not  conceded ;  and  on  that  unexpected  in  the  colonial  histoty 
ground,  partictiWIy,  Mr   Galla-  of  Great  Britain;  that  the  interests 
tin^s  proposition  was  then  declin-  and  advantages  dependent  upon 
ed.     At  the  time  of  the  negotia-  it  are  adventitious,  subordinate,  if 
tlon  with  Lord  Dudley,  neither  not  opposed,  to  the  objects  of  tbe 
party  had  felt  the  effects  of  a  state  act  of  Parliament  of  1825,  and 
of  things  which  neither  had  ever  injurious  to  the  interests  contean- 
coniemplated, andforwbichGreat  plated  by  that  act;  and  that  it 
Britain   had   never,  tintil    then,  was  neither  intended   to  be  pro- 
mnnifested  any  desire.  duced    nor   perpetuated  by  the 
Without   attempting    here    to  order  in  Council  of  1826.    He  is 
point  out  the  error  of  Lord  Dud-  induced,  therefore,  by  these  con- 
ley's  conception  of  Mr  Gallatin's  siderations,  to  renew  nisbopelbst 
proposition,  the  undersigned  con-  the   real  purposes  of  that  -ariet 
tents  himself  with  suggesting  that  mny  now  be  fulfilled,  and  dieear- 
his  answer  most  particularly  re-  dinal  object  of  the  act  of  1B25 
ferred  to  the  proposition  d  c  rely  efikctually  promoted. 
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'  He  would  venture  to  ask,  more-  their  s^pplicatioDs  for  relief  more 

oyer,  whether  those  imerests  which  urgent. 

have  recently  sprung  up  out  of       It  is  also  true  that,  according 

this  adventitious  state  of  things,  to  usual   custom  in   periods   of 

which  depend  upon    accidental  putdic  distfess,  the   evils  which 

causes,  and  subsist  upon  the  suf-  now  afflict  the  West  India  planters 

ferings  of  others  more  ancient  in  have   been    ascribed    to   causes 

standing,  and   at   least   equal   in  various  in  their  nature,  and  not 

magiiitude,  have  any  peculiar  claim  always  consistent.     For  evils  of 

to  be  upheld.^    They  connected  general  prevalence,  however,  there 

themselves  with  a  course  of  trade  is  always  some  cause  of  general 

subversive  of  the  leading  motives  and  uniform  operation ;    and   it 

of  the  act  of  1835,  and  necessa-  certainly  is  not  unfair  to  argue 

rily  temporary,  and  which  it  would  that  the  same  circumstances  which  . 

be  unreasonable  to  convert  into  have  led   to   such   a  calamitous 

a  permanent  arrangement,  unless  state  of  things  at  one  period,  may 

it  could  be  proved  that  it  had  at-  lead  to  similar  e^fiects  at  another ; 

tained,  or  was  likely  to  attain,  in  therefore,  that  an  aggravation  of 

some  other  way,  all  the  objects  those  causes  which  produced  the 

contemplated  by  that  aet.  embarrassments  prevalent    from 

The  regulations  of  the  sixth  1322  to  1825,  may  produce  the 
yearof  his  present  Majesty's  reign  same,  in  a  still  more  oppressive 
were  not  adopted  without  reason,  degree,  at  present,  and  may  ren- 
or  uncalled  for  by  the  condition  der  them  insupportable  hereafter. 
of  the  West  India  colonies.  The  That  there  is  an  immense  re- 
■'  improvident  legislation  with  which  duotion  id  the  value  of  colonial 
their  trade  with  the  United  .States  produce,  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
has  been  unhappily  restricted,  jectural  speculation.  It  will  not 
subsequently  to  the  year  1622,  be  denied  that  it  has  been  taking 
had  produced  embarrassments  place  gradually  since  the  inter- 
.  which  all  acknowledged,  and  ruption  of  the  direct  trade,  until 
which  the  measures  of  1825  it  may  be  affirmed  thxit  the  net 
proposed  to  obviate,  by  extending  proceeds  of  a  single  hogshead  of 
the  marlcet  for  their  productions,  sugar  afe  less,  by  ten  pounds  ster; 
and  enlarging  th^meansof  a  cheap  Hug,  than  they  were  in  the  last 
supply.  year. 

Such,  it  must  be  admitted,  was       It  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt  to 

the  obvious  remedy  for  the  evil ;  the  undersigned  that  the  total  loss 

and,  if  their  own  picture  of  actual  to  the  West  India  planters  of  a 

distress  and    embarrassment  be  direct  trade  with  the  United  States, 

not  overdrawn,  the  situation   of  the  most  natural  source  of  thehr 

the  West  India  planters  is  more  supplies,  and  the  most  profitable 

in  need  of  its  application  at  pre-  market  for  their  productions,  by 

sent  than  in  the  year  1825.   Sel-^  enhancing  the  price  of  the  one, 

dom,  indeed,  if  ever,  have  their  and  not  merely  lowering  the  price^ 
distresses  been  more  intense,  or*  but  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
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tlie  otbery  is  sufBeient,    witbout  is  less  in  the  maricet  of  London 

the  aid   of  other  causes  which  than  iq  that  of  the  United  States, 

might  be  cited,  to  produce  a  state  The  sugar  of  St  Croix,  which  is 

of  distress  greater  even  than  that  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of 

of  which  they  at  present  coon-  Jamaica,  is  quoted  in  the  piices 

plain.  current  of  the  United  States  at 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  will  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  and  fifty 
scarcely  need  be  informed  that  cents  per  hundred  weight;  and 
the  consumption,  in  the  United  while  the  price  of  nine  dollars 
States,  of  We^  India  produce,  and  fifty  cents,  after  dedtictiiig 
is  very  considerable ;  but  it  may  freight  and  duty,  would  net  twen* 
not  be  superfluous  to  state  that,  tyfii^  shillings  sterling,  the  prices 
of  foreign  sugar  alone,  it  is  cer^  in  London,  it  is  beliered,  do  not 
tainly  little  less  than  sixty  millbns '  net  more  than  twentytwo  shillings 
of  pounds  per  annum ;  of^  for-  per  hundred  weiriu^  ibr  sugar  of 
eign  molasses,  it  is  not  less^than  similar  quality.    The  undersigoed 
thirteen  millions  of  gallons ;  and  be|s  leave  abo  lo  remark,  that  an 
of  foreign  rum,  it  is  equal  to  three  examination  of  the  same  prices 
millions  and  a  half:  and  yet,  in  current,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
consequence  of  the  present  em-  paring  the  prices  of  the  lower 
barrassments  of  the  direct  trade,  qualities  of  sugar,  as  well  as  of 
the  importation  of  British  West  rum,  would  present  a  more  strik- 
India  produce  has   substantially  ing  disparity  in  ikvor  of  the  mar- 
ceased,  ket  of  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  appear,  in  the  mean-       It  may  not  be  necessary  to  as* 

time,  that  the  planter  has  been  sert  the  impossibility  of  supplying 

indemnified  for  his  loss  hy  any  the  West  India  idands  at  present 

other  market.    In  that  of  London,  without  the  aid,  directly  or  indi- 

^  he  certainly  has  not :  it  neither  rectly,  of  the  United  Sutes.    K 

requires  the  surplus  produce  thus  this  were  not  the  case,  unless  the 

left  on  the' hands  ot  the  planner,  supplies  could  be  drawn  from  other 

nor  ofers  him  an  equal  prkse  for  possessions  of  Great  Briuin,  the' 

that  which  it  consumes.  undersigned  will  not  imagine  that 

The  freight  to  New  York*  is  there  codid  beany  motive  or  pie- 
one  shilling,  and  to  London  five  tence.  as  between  other  nations^ 
shillings  per  hundred  weight;  die  to  %|clsiAe  the  United    States; 
difference  of  insurance  betweeou  more  especially  as  it  is  not  likely 
the  two  places,  also,  is  as  one  to  -that  any  other  natk>n  could  hr^ 
six  per  cent.  The  price  of  sugary  nish  them  on  terms  equally  advao- 
therefore,  ought  to  be  proportion-  tageous. 
ably  higher  in  the  London  market.       But  the  undersigned  may  assert 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  will  per-  with  perfect  safety,  that,  ibra  great 
ceive,  however,  by  a  i^eferenceto  portion  of  their  principal  supfdie^ 
the  prices  current  of  Philadelphia,  especially  flour,  Indian  meal,  rioe, 
Boston,    and    London,  *  ahready  boards,  staves,  and  shingles^  the 
submitted  to  his  inspection,  thatj  West  India  islands  must  be,  ibr  « 
instead  of  being  greater,  the  price  long  time,  dependent  upon  the 
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United  States ;  for  rice^  lo  fact,  favored,  were  actually  able,,  from 

tbey  must  always  be  so.    The  tbeir  owd  resources  and  produc«- 

Eoximity  of  the    ports    of  the  tions,   to   furnish  these  supplies, 

otted  States  and  the  West  India  there  would  be  no  recourse  for 

i^nds  to  each  other ;  the  adapta-  them  to  the  United  Slates. 

tion  of  their  productions  to  their  The  undersigned  is  unable  to 

mutual   wants;  the  capacity  of  speak     with     precision    of    the 

the  United  States  to  furnish  the  amount  of  provisions  and  other 

principal  articles  of  provisbns,  at  articles  actually  supplied  from  the 

all  seasons,  in  a  fresh  state,  and  United  States  in  the  pi  esent  course 

by  a  cheap  navigation ;  and,  above  of  business.    There  is  a  difficulty 

all,  the  extent  and  steadfastness  in  tracing  the  trade  through  the 

of  their  demand   for  the  island  numerous  channels  into  which  it 

productions,  not  only  constitute  has  been  diverted  from  its  natural 

them  the  best  customers  of  the  coMrse.     Tabular  statements  are 

planters,  but  give  them  advantages  not,  m  all  respects,  full  and  aceu-^ 

for  such  a  trade  not  possessed  ly  rate ;  especially  when  they  rekite 

any   other    nation.      Even    the  to  merchandise  transported  across 

British  aordiem  possessions,  if  in  the  frontier  lines,  and  passing  down 

foei  they  were  equally  capable  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  tbe  northern 

prodttcitig  the  necessary  articles,  possessions^  of  such  there  being; 

eocid  not  enter  into  competition  but  little,  if  any^  account  taken  m 

tfpdD'eqaal  terms.     The  physical  tbe  ^custom-houses, 

impediments  whtch,  for  at  least  These  circumstances- tender  all 

half  the  year,    embarrass  their  conclusions  on  this  subject  more 

iatepcoorse  with  the  islands,  com*  or  less  matters  of  conjecture.    H 

pel  the  latter,  during  that  time,  to  is  the  opinion,  however,  of  the 

look  elsewhere  for  any  immediate  most  intelligent  persons  engaged 

supplies  of  which  they  may  stand  in  the  trade,  both  before  and  since 

in  need.  the  order  in  Council  of  1826,  and 
Not  to  dwell  too  minutely  oi^  an  opinion  which,  it  is  believed, 

tbb  point,  the  undersigned  will  cannot  be  controverted,  that  ao 

content  himself  with  re^rring  to  amount  equal  to  more  than  half  oC 

the  general  course  and  cr^tent  ol  that  heretofore  exported  through 

•this  trade  in  9II  past  times ;  to  the  thgdirect  channels  still  continues 

value  of  tbe  suppliea  tanii^^ly  to  go.  by  the  present  circuitous 

furnished  by  (he  United;  States,  .o-outes.  It  has  even  been  asserted 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a ''by   intelligent  commercial  men^ 

restricted  and  embarrassed  inter-  i^hpX  ,Jamliica  has  nut  consumed 

course ;   and  to  the  vast  amount  less  of  the  flour,  and  provisions 

which  is  even  now  finding  its  way  generally,  of  tbe  United  States, 

through  indirect  and  difficult  and  though  at  an  addhional  and  op- 

consequently  expensive  channels,  pressive  expense,  than  when  the 
under  a  positive  and  total  interdict  trade  was  direct.  The  routes 
of  the  direct   trade.     Surely,  if  through  which  these  supplies  now 

other  parts,  with'  which  the  trade  pass  comprehend  not  merely  the 

is  not  merely  direct,  but  highly  northern  possessions,  which  have 
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the  solkarj  adnmtage  of  occa-  barrels  of  raeal  aod  floor  ;  oi 

aioaally  affi>rding  a  better  assort-  which  the  United  States  soppUed 

meot  of  goods,  but  the  islands  of  direcdy  161,568,  the  British  oolo- 

St  Thomas  and  St  Bartholomew's,  nies  b  North  America  4,332,  fi>r- 

Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  die  eign  Europe  400,  foreign  West 

port  of  St  Jago  de  Cuba.  Indies  21,090,   and  the  United 

It  is  believed  that  jho^  facts  Kingdom,   &c,    15,447   barrels, 
will  be  fuUysustaioed,spfarascer-  In  1838  the  aggregate  iraponatioQ 
lain  official  returns  ib  the  archives  ot  the  same  articles  was  306,^3 
of  this  Government^  to  which  the  barrels ;    of   which   the   United 
undersigned  has  had  access,  may  States  sent  directly  940  barrak^ 
be  relied  on.    One  of  these,  be-  and  the    foreign    West    Indies 
ing  a  comparative  account  of  the  142,093,  the  British  colonies  ia 
quantity  of  provisions  and  lumber  '^orth  America   36,766,  ibreigD 
imported  into  the  British  West  Eveppe   1,135,  and  the  United 
Indies  in  the  years    1835   and  Kingdom  25,331. 
1838,  the  undersigned  has  ahready  A  similar  result  is  more  strfit- 
submitted  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ingly  presented  in  the  article  ol 
as  deserving  of  particular  atten«  rice ;  and  it  is  also  shown  by  the 
tioii.    It  would,  appear  from  this,  same  account,  that,  of  the  amooai 
ihat,  of  the  corn  and  ^atn  import-  of  lumber  iniioduced  since  the 
ed  into  those  islands  in   1835,.  intermpdon  of  the  direct  trade, 
amounting  to  383,333  bushels,  nearly  one  half  of  the  most  vaJo- 
337,348  bushels  were  introduced  able  kinds,  which  previously  went 
from  the  United   States,  7,013  directly  from  the  United  States, 
from  the  British  colonies  in  North  passed  through  the  fiue^  West 
America,  9,349  from  the  foreign  indies ;  of  shingles,  considerably 
West  Indies,  1,584  from  foreign  more  than  ooelMif;  and  of  staves, 
fiurope,  and  the  remainder  from  a  greater  number  were  imported 
ithe  United    Kingdom,  and  the  from  the  foreign  West  Indies  b 
islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey;  1838  than  were  introduced  directly 
thus  constituting  the  United  States^  from|tbe  United  States  in  1835^ 
in  the  cegular  course  of  the  trade,  It  will  not  escape  the  ettentoon 
the  naiural  and  cheapest  source  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  that  the 
of  supply.    It  also  appears^that  foreign  West  Indies  derive  their 
in  the  year  1838,  of  the  aggre-  mei^  of  exporting  these  articles 
gate  importation,  iheo  reduced  to  principally,  iraot exclusively,  from 
351,833  bushels,  37  bushels  otly  fhe  United  States ;  and  that,  whiie 
were  introduced  direcdy  from  the  the  importance  to  the  planters  of 
United  States ;  but  from  the  for-  their  airect  trade  with  the  latter  is 
eign  West  Indies,  136,331 ;  fiT>m  thus  exemplified  by  these  suite- 
tbe    British    colonies    in   North  ments,  it  is  also  shown  that  the 
America,  45,495 ;   from  foreign  diversion  of  it  inl%  indirect  and 
Europe,  464,  and  from  the  United  circuitous  channeb  does  not  con- 
Kingdom,  &c,  173,718  bushels,  fer  equally  substantial  advanti^P' 

In  1835  there  were  imported  upon  the  British  northern  oolonies. 

into  the  same  islands  303,737  With  this  view  of  the  sut^ed. 
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the  underagned  takes  leave  to  ask,  the  latter  is  steadfast  and  increas' 
why  may  not  these  supplies,  whieh  iog,  being  commensurate,  not 
most  thus  necessarily  be  drawn  merely  with  the  consumption  of 
from  the  United  States,  be  furnish-  refined  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
ed  ^by  means  of  a  direct  trad6  ?  bat  the  growing  trade  in  it  with  all 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  evils  paru  of  the  world.  The  expor- 
of  the  indirect  trade  fall  upon  the  tadon-  of  refined  sugar  has  also 
planters.  Among  these  may  be  been  further  encouraged  by  a  re- 
considered the  charges  of  double  cent,  augmentation  of  the  draw- 
freight  and  insurance,  the  expen-  back,  placing  it  on  an  equal  foot- 
ses  of  transhipment,  and  the  com-  ing  with  domestic  sugar  in  respect 
missions  and  duties  in  the  neutral*  to  foreign  markets.  Under  these 
idands,  estimated  at  50  per  cen-  circumstances,  while  the  direct 
turn  on  the  first  cost  of  lumber,  trade  remained  open,  there  would^ 
and  from  15  to  30  pen  centum  on  as  has  been  said,  have  continued 
provisions.  So  iar  as  this  esti-  a  great  and  augmenting  demand 
mate  relates  to  lumber,  it  is  fully  for  the  West  India  sugars  for  an 
warranted  by  the  official  account  indefinite  length  of  time.  The 
of  the  comparative  prices  of  that  present  restrictions;  however,  me- 
article  in  Jamaica  in  the  years  nace  the  planter  with  its  total  loss, 
1835  and  1828,  already  submitted  if,  in  fact,  they  have  not  already 
to  the  Earl«of  Aberdeen ;  and  as  it  insured  it.  In  proportkui  as  they 
respects  proviskms,  the  dutv  of  augment  the  embarrassinents  and 
five  shillings  per  barrel  on  flour,  expense  of  the  trade  with  the  ^ 
and  in  proportion  on  other  artkles,  British  West  India  islands,  they 
as  completely  sustains  it.  But  to  compel  the  United  States  to  grow  ' 
these  evils,  great  as  they  are,  must  their  own  sugar,  and  act  as  boun- 
be  added  the  total  loss  of  the  ties  to  encourage  and  improve  its 
market  c^red  by  the  United  cultivation ;  or  they  induce  them 
States  under  a  direct  trade,  the  to  look  for  their  indispensable 
extent  and  advantages  of  which  supplies  to  other  islands,  more 
have  already  been  shown,  ..^and  liberal  in  their  commercial  reguk- 
vfoM  have  continued  for  an  inde-  tions. 

finke  length  of  time,  if  not  in^  In  the  meantime,  the  planters, 
termpted  by  these  restri^ions.  while»they  lose  a  market,  ample, 
It  is  true  the  cultivation  of  su-  constant,  profitable,  and  contigu- 
gar  had  been  commenced,  and  is  ous,  find  no  indemnification  in 
extending  in  the  United  States,  that  of  the  northern  possessbns,* 
but  under  difficulties  and  ini»^di-  whose  consumption  is  compara- 
ineots  arising  from  the  nature  of  tively  limited,  nor  in  that  of  the 
the  climate,  and  the  frequent  in-  mother  country ;  for  there,  in  ad- 
jury  of  the  crops  by  the  variable-  dition  to  the  low  prices  already 
ness  of  the  sealsons.  It  has  tc^,  adverted  to,  they  must  encounter 
contend,  also,  with  the  superiority,  the  sugar  of  the  Mauritius,  which) 
if  not  the  indispensable  necessity  being  now  placed  on  an  equality 
of  foreign  sugar  for  the  purpose  with  their  own,  has  increased  the 
of  the  refiner.    The  demand  of  amount  of  its  importatwn,  in  the 
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course  of  five  years,  from  ftnir  wUeh  aU  miist  admit,  wouM  lieto 
thousand  six  hundred,  to  a  little  remove  the  came.     This  woidd 
less,  as  it  is  believed,  than  thirty  be  done  by  cheapeniDg  the  s«p- 
thousand  tons.     From  this  state  plies,  and  eztendiiig  the  marfcec 
of  things,  therefore,  serious  injury  lor  the  productions  ^  the  islands^ 
arises  to  the  trade,  both  of  the  and  by  authorizing  a  direct  trade 
United  Slates  and  of  the  British  with  the  United  States  to  a  degree 
West  India  islands.     So  far  as  commenaunne  with  the  interests 
that  injury  presses  upon  the  latter,  and  necessities  of  the  islands,  and 
it  is  confidently  submitted  whether  on  such  terms  as  are  now  allowed, 
plenary  relief  can  be  found,  as  has  for  similar  purposes,  to  all  theresf 
been  supposed,  in  the  reductioa  of  the  world, 
of  the  duties  upon  their  produce.       The  partial  applicatiao  of  alike 
unless  it  be  in  a  manner  to  give  remedy  produced  a  salutary  efieci 
them  a  monopoly   in  the  home  from  1825  to  1826;  and,  there* 
market  equal  to  that  of  which  fore,  it  may  well  be  presumed 
they  have  been  deprived  in  the  that  a  more  thorough  expenment 
United    States ;  or    even    then,  on  both  sides,  at  present,  wouM 
unless  the  reduction  be  in  proper-  be  still  more  beneficial.    At  that 
tion,  not  merely  to  the  loss  of  the  time,    undoubtedly,   the   Britidi 
market,    but    to    the    increased  northern  possessbos  neither  coin- 
charges  incident  to  the  indirect  plained  nor  had  cause  of  Gom- 
trade  for  their  necessary' sttpplies.  plaint;  still  less  can   any  suet 
The  supply  of  sugar  is  already  cause  have  arisen  since,  as  their 
greater  than  the  demand  of  the  monopoly  of   the    direct  inde, 
home  market ;  and  the  amount  of  instead  of  relieving,  has  tmly  ag- 
reduction  of  duty  could  not  hp  a  gravated   the  sufierings   of  the 
clear  gain  to  the  planter,  because  planters ! 
it  would  be  also  attended  with  a       It  has  been  stated  to  the  under- 
partial  fall  of  the  price,  and  his  signed,  however,  as  the  opbitMief 
gain  could  be  in  proportion  to  the  Great  Britain,  that,  while  devisiag 
latter  only.    This  mode  of  relief,  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  West 
without  a  correspondent  reduction  Indies,  it  is,  at  the*  same  tkne, 
of  the  bounty  allowed  to  the  re-  indispensably  necessary  ft>coB9idtt 
£ner,  Ivould  be  prejudicial  to  the  the  claims  of  the  northern  posses- 
revenue,  but,  with  such  reduction,  sions  to  be  protected  in  tbe  enjoy- 
tnuch  more  injurious  to  the  refiner ;  ment  of  certain  acchlental  advan- 
and  if,  as  it  may  be  well  supposed  tages.     Though  the  undersigned 
one  half,  at  least,  of  the  sugars  by  no  means  admits  tbe  justke  of 
imported  from  the  West  Indies  these  claims,  he  would  observe, 
are  tnanufacttired  for  exportation,  that,  if  they  are  to  receive  protee- 
it  is  not  likely  that  such  mode  of  tion,  itou^,  atleasttobeeflfected 
relief  woidd,   in  any   event,  be  in  some  way  not  incon^stent  with 
beneficial  to  the  planter.     It  is  the  meditated  relief  of  the  planters, 
suggested  with  great  respect  and  This  might  be  done  by  grantiBg 
<leference,  that  the  more  obvious  greater  facilities  for  the  ianoduo- 
and  natural  remedy  for  an  evil,  tion  of  the  produce  of  the  northern 
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IMfssesrioos  into  the  mother  coun-  sary  to  the  plaalers.    That  the 

iiy  — a  measure  which  would  not  northern  possessions  have  an  in- 

merely  benefit  them,  but  would  terest  in  the  present  state  of  things, 

insure   important    advantages  to  the  undersigned  does  not  mean  to 

Great  Britain,  by  increasing  her  deny,   nor  particularly  to  state, 

revenue,   and    augmenting    and  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to  repeat 

Eerpetuating.  the  consumption  of  what  has  been  already  remarked, 
er  manufactures  in  those  posses-  that  the    interests    which   have 
sions.  grown  up  in  that  quarter  are  ad- 
But  the  proposition  does  not  go  ventitious  in  their  character,  and 
to  exclude  the  produ.ctions  of  the  subordinate  to  all  the  great  con- 
northern  colonies,  or  even  to  ex-  siderations    connected   with  this 
pose  them  without  protection  to  a  subject.    They  may  be  of  some 
competition    with   those    of   the  importance  in  themselves,  and  yet 
United  States.     It  supposes,  on  tliere  may  be  views  of  higher  mo- 
the  contrary,  that,  as  far  as  the  ment  and  grander  scope,  to  some 
former  are  capable  of  producing  of  which  allusion  has  already  been 
tbe.articles  in  demand,  a  fair  pre-  made,   before   which,   in    every 
ference  is  already  secured  to  them  sense,  they  ought  to  give  way. 
in.  the  West  India  market  by  the  It  will  be  difficult  to  maintain 
scale  of  duties  prescribed  by  the  the  propriety  of  the  claim  by  the 
act  of  J  825,  and  fully  commen-  northern   possessions^    that  they 
surate,  consistently  with  the  inter-  should  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
ests  of  the  planters,   with  that  of  a  direct  trade  with  all  parts  of 
object.      That  scale  could  only  the  world,  and  that  it  should  be 
prove  insufficient  if  the  capacity  denied   to  other  possessions  of 
to  produce  did  not  exist,  or  should  Great  Britain,  to  whom  It  is  noore 
depend  for  its  existence  upon  an  necessary, 
exclusive  monopoly  ruinous  to  all  Of  the  capacity  of  the  British 
other  interests.  West  Indies  to  supply  with  their 
It  is  not  for  the  undersigned,  productions  all   the  demands  of 
.  therefore,  to  object  to  that  scale  the  northern  colonies,  there  can 
.  of  duties  as  regulated  by  the  act  be  no  doubt ;  yet  those  colonies, 
.  pf  1825,  though  it  must  be  allowed  by  a  direct  trade,  may  introduce 
to   give   the  productions  of   the  similar  productions  from  foreign 
northern    possessions    of    Great  countries ;    why,   then,  may  not 
Britain  an  equal,  or  even  a  better  the  British  islands  be  permitted 
chance  in  the  West  India  market ;  by  the  same  medium  to  introduce 
but  he  requires  that  the  United  those  articles  which  the  northern 
States,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  possessions  cannot  supply,,  and  for 
of  supplying   its  wants,  may  be  which  they  are  dependent  upon 
permitted  in  common  with  the  others?    if  the   Canadian   may 
rest  of  the  world,  to  contribute  import  from  foreign  countries  by  a 
supplies  by  a  direct  trade,  and  direct  trade  merchandize  of  which 
that  they  may  be  the  carriers  of  he  is  not  in  need  for  his  own  sub- 
such  of  their  own  productions  as  sistence,  and  which  he  may. pro- 
are  indispensable  or  highly  neces-  cure  from  other  colonies  of  Great 
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lin,  why  mav  not  the  West  tm4e.   The  Earl  of  Aberdieailii 

Imlian  receive  m>m  the  United  thready  inapeetedlheofficitHahfai 

States  in  the  same  direct  manner  ef  the  exports  of  donesiic  Mohi 

that  which  is  indispensably  neoes-  from  the  United  Stales  during  die 
sary  to  him,  and  which  none  of  year  1837  ;  and  tbougb,  for  par- 

hb  Majesty's  colonies  can  supply  ?  poses  of  comparisoo,siinilar taUn 

The  undersigned  does  not  pre-  for  1836  would  be  nore  preoiii^ 

tend  to  state,  since  he  istmaUe  to  it -is  beliered  they  would  notdt- 

obtab  the  inibifmation  recfuMte  to  minish,  if  they  did  not  add -te  lbs 

enable  him  to  state  with  accoracy,  weight  of  those  of  18&  /.    from 

the  precise  proportion  frtiich  the  this  statement,  nod  a  ffeomireiiae 

productive  capacity  of  the  northern  to  the  account  already  ^xpiaiaed, 
possessions  bears  to  the  wants  of  to  say  nothing  of  ihe  enHMiat  ^f 

the  West  India  islands.    It  is  the  produce    passing  down  ibe   St 

general  opinion  that  the  prodoc-  Lawrence,  of  whieh,  as  bos  been 

tions  of  those  possessions,  espe*  observed,  litde,  if  anjF,  aeoount-is 

cially  corn  and  other  bread  stuifi,  taken  in  the  United  States,  the 

but  iitde  exceed  the  quantity  re-  Earl  of  Aberdeen  wffi  perceive 

quired  for  their  own  consumption ;  that, '  after  a^all  exptfirimait  of  tbe 

and  that  the  amount  of  those  arti-  advantages  afiforded  to  the  Britiab 

cles,  and  even  of  himber  exported  northern  ecrfonies  by  the  -presMi 

by  them  to  the  mother  country,  course  of  trade,  they  «re  iniMC 

the  West  Indies,  and  to  other  dependent  upon  the  United  SlUiS 

parts,  is  derived  principally  iiom  for  considerably  more  thandeaUa 

the  United  States,  and  trom  some  the  amount  of  their  exports  lo  the 

ports  of  Europe.    This  opinion  British  West  Indies, 
would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by       By  these  statements,  it  appears 

the  state  of  the  trade  between  diose  that,  in  1838,  tbe  British  aotihcn 

possessions  and  tbe  United  States,  colonies  exported  to  tbe  Bt^A 

and  by  the  encouragement  given  West  India  islands  4d,49^boBliab 

heretofore,  and  at  present,  by  low  of  corn  and  grain,  and,  as  tu  as 

doties,  to  the  introduction  into  the  trade  in  1837  •  loay  be  eon- 

their  ports  from  the  latter,  of  most  sidered  indicative  of  that  oi*  18l8i 

if  not  all,  of  the  foregoing  articles,  they  received  from   the  UaiMi 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  88,456  bushels  of  the  saM 

States  to  tbe  British  American  articles ;  that,  of  flour  and  aiMli 

colonies  consist  principally  of  floor,  they  received  froQii  the  Uailid 

meal,  Indian  com,  wheat,  ship-  States  1S6,770  barrels,  aaitx- 

bread)  rice,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  ported  to  the  '  West  Indies  eoly 

butter,  and   lumber ;   amounting  36,766 ;  and  diat  a  like  ptopoe 

annually,  according  to  the  circom-  don  is  observable  in  theaftiiBisi 

stances  of  the  year,  to  from  two  of  ship-bread,  and  bieeoit^  -wd 

and  one  half  and  three  and  one  rice.     Of  lumber,    the    ofiaii] 

half  millions  of  dollars,  and  little  tab!es  of  the  United  Stales- ira 

ioferior  in  vahie  to  tbe  aggregate  not  supposed  to  afibrd  ay  ii»* 

exports  from  the  United  Statesto  factory  account ;  and  'in  teapect 

the  Britbh  India  islands  in  an  open  to  pot  and  peart  asbedyllM^  British 
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iUrtemeat  is  mleat ;  though  it  wiU       If  these  facts  should,  be  c(mi- 
probafaly  be   conceded  that  the   sidered  as  requiring  further  god- 
supplies  o(  the  latter,  articles  are  firmation,  it  may  be  fpuod  io  the 
prineipaHy  from  the  United  States,   testimony  of  several  of  the  most 
Oa  looking  to  the  large  amount    intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
ef  importations  from  the  United   em  colonies,  taken  in   1826,  be- 
Statee  by  die  British   northern   fore  the    select    committee    on 
eoloniesi  the  comparatively  small   emigratioui  by  which  it  appears 
exportation  from  the  latter  to  the   that,  at  that  period,  and  previously, 
Bf  itish  West  Indies  cannot  escape   lx>wer  Canada   did  not  supply 
obsenratioQ.    That  these  islands   any  flour  suited  to  the  West  India 
require  much  more  than  the  quaiH   market ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
tity  feroished  them  by  the  north,   exports  of  the  Upper  Province, 
is  shown,  not  only  by  the  table  of  not  exceeding  40,000  bbls.  were 
tfaetf  direct  trade  with  the  United    disposed  of  in  the  ports  of  New- 
Stales,  but  by  the  amount  fur-   fbundland,  New  Brunswick,  and 
aariied  at  preseot,  under  all  the   Haliiiax,  and  were  insufficient  for 
preasme  of    the    discriminating   their  wants ;  that  Quebec  depend- 
duties,  from    the    foreign  West   ed,  in  a  great  degree,  for  provisions 
Indies,    It  is  a  matter,  in  feet,    upon  the  supplies  furnished  by  the 
that  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt*   LTnited  States ;  and  that  Canada, 
That  the  northern  colonies  do  not,   at  the  time,  found  the  utmost  dif- 
w4er  these  oiroumstancesysend   ficulty  in  subsisting  her  own  pop- 
more  of  the  produce  received  by   ulation.    It  was  further  stated  in 
Ibem  from  the   United   States,  that  testimony,  that '  there  was  not 
OMist  be  either  because  a  great  sufficient  com  grown  in  .Upper 
part  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  de-   Canada  to  induce    any  foreign 
Biands  for  the  borne  consumption,   mtwket  to  deal  with  them ;  and 
or  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  that  it  would  be  extremely  desirii- 
export  trade  with  other  parts  of  ble,  for  some  years  to  come,  to 
the  world.    The  first  cause  satis-   introduce  Aq>erican  flour  into  the 
foetorily  evinces  the  incapacity  of  Canadas,   in  order  to  make  up 
those  possessicHis,  even  under  their   their  deficit  for  the  supply  of  the 
peesent  advantages,  to  augment,  in   West  Indies :' that,  in  fact,  their 
aoy  conaiderabTe    degree,    their  own  supply  to  the  West  Indian 
own  productions;  the  last  does  merchant  was  very  inconsiderable, 
not  merely  evince  this,  but  mani-   and   '  that  they  formed  a   very 
fests  more  strikingly  the  inexpe-   secondary  consideration    in    his 
diency  of  their  claim  to  a  monopo-  estimation.'    One  of  the  persons 
ly  of  the  trade  with  the  West  In-   examined  on  that  occasion,  a  leg- 
dies,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  United   islative  councillor  of  Lower  Cana- 
fitates,  upon  whose  productions   da,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  and  as 
they  are  themselves  dependent,   one  which  be  thought  would  be 
net  oofy  for  their  trade  with  the   taken  for  granted,  that  the  pro- 
Wett  Infdies,  but  also  for  that  with  vinees  of  the  two  Canadas  would 
the  mother  country,  and  with  the  not  be  able,  from  their  ownpro- 
Ibreign  European  pans.  duce,  to  supply  a  single  barrel  of 
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flour  to  the  West  Indian  market   bj  which  the  trade  of  fbe  UnM 

for  the  next  twenty  years.   With*   States  with  the  British  West  Indies 

out  presuming  that  any  of  these   has  been  so  frequently  embarras- 

opinions  are  in  all  respects  accu-   ed,  offered  peculiar  indQceiiieolSy 

rate,  but  making  every  allowance   to  the  importation  of  specie  ;  but 

for  the  character  of  such  answers,  on  this  head  the  undersigned  may 

which,  if  in  any  degree  erroneous,   venture  to  affirm  that  the  amount 

are  likely  to  err  in  favor  of  the   of  specie  has  not,  at  any  period 

Canadas,   it  may  be  safely  and  of    the    direct    trade,  exceeded 

confidently    assumed    that     the   much  more  than  one  fourth  of  ifce 

northern  possessions  do  not  now,   importation  into  the  UoitedStales 

and  cannot  for  a  great  number  of  dtrough  those  islands. 

years,    however    they    may    be       Without  stopping  to  detect  tfae 

favored  and  encouraged,  produce  error  of  supposing  aoytluog  unfa* 

the  requisite  supplies  for  the  West   vorable  to  the  general  result  of 

Indies.    They   must  rely   upon   trade  from  the  exchange  of  specie 

other    sources,   and    principally   for  produce,  whichLord  Aberdeen 

upon  the  United  States,  not  mere^   is  aware  is  a  natural  occorrence^ 

ly  to  furnish  the  deficiency,  but  as   incident  to  commerce  in  all  parts 

consumers  of  the  West  India  pro-  of  the  world,  it  will  be  sufficient 

duce.     To  this  extent,   and   for  to  observe  that,  as  the  advantages 

these  purposes,  the  proposition  of  of  the  direct  trade  to  the  Wert 

the  undersigned  asks  for  a  direct   India  planter  were  never  doubtfdy 

intercotn*se.      The    undersigned   it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the 

would   here   observe,  moreover,   exchanges  were  tnutuaily  made 

that  the  northern  colonies  ofier  as  in  the  most  profitable  medtoitf* 

little  advantage  in   their  demand   That  specie  was  occasiona^<  re» 

for  the  produce  of   the  British  ceived  for  part  of   the  soppUes 

West  India  islands,  as   in   their   furnished  by  the  United  Sl|iteS| 

capacity  to  furnish  supplies.     He   need  not  be  denied  ;  which  wouM 

is  aware  of  the  erroneous  suppo-   prove,  oply,  that,  from  the  genenA 

sition  that  the   United   States,  in   result  of  their  traffic  with  olber 

their  direct  trade  with  the  British   parts,  the   West^  India    phateis 

West  Indies  heretofore,  did  not   were  enabled  to  deal  more  prefix- 

take  so  much  of  their  produce  as   ably  in  specie  for  the  produce  of 

of  specie,  to  be  invested,  as  it  was   the  United  States— this  aflfordiag 

imagined,  in  the  produce  of  other   additional  iilustratioQ  of  the  raotud 

islands.     So  far,  however,  as  it   advantage  of  their   intercoiirse. 

may  be  thought  to  argue  an  unfa-   But  the  undersigned  takes  leaie 

vorable  course  of  trade  between   wholly  to  doubt  that  specie  wis 

the    United    States    and    those   so  taken  ior  the  purpose  of  being 

islands,  he  may  confidently  rely   invested  in  similar  articles  in  the 

for  its  refutation,  not  only  upon  its   foreign  islands. 

obvious  improbability,but  upon  the       Unless  an  occasional  instance 

past,  and  even  the  present  course   of  the  kind  has  been  produced  by 

of  the  trade.  the  pressure  of  those  restrietioos 

It  is  obvious  that  the  restrictions  which  it  is  now  proposed  fo  aboli^ 
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the  ooeorrenee  of  it  wouM  argue  the  United  States  which  furnish 

in  the  merchant  the  unaccountable  the  flour  will  receive  from  the  Ca* 

€aOj  of  submitting  to  a  prolonged  nadiaos  foreign  produce  in  barter, 

voyage,  but  reduced  freight,  and  Not  to  adrert  to  the  complete  an- 

to  the  other  disadrantages  of  a  nihiiation  of  such  expectation  by 

circuitous  trade,  in  the  search  after  an  interdict  of  the  supply  through 

commodities  which  lay  ready  at  such  a  channel,  it  must  be  obvi* 

hand,  and  which  he  might  convey  ous  that  the  United  States  wiU 

ioimediately  to  his  market  by  a  not  like  more  produce  or  less  spe* 

diteet  voyage,  and   at  a  better  cie  under  the  embarrassments  of 

lireight.  an  indirect  intercourse.    It  is,  on 

It  will  doubtless,  however,  oc-  the  contrary,  reasonable  to  infer 
ear  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  that,  what-  that,  in  such  case,  for  the  more 
ever  may  have  been  the  course  or  bulky  articles  of  West  India  pro- 
nature  of  the  exchanges  in  a  di-  duce,  they  would  be  led  to  rely, 
rect  trade,  they  were  not  merely  in  a  still  greater  degree,  upon  for- 
•dapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  eign  islands,  with  augmented 
parties,  but  ate  not  likely  to  he  facilities ;  and  that  they  would 
iroproved  under  the  embarrass-  require  specie  in  return  for  that 
ments  of  an  indirect  trade ;  or  portion  of  their  supplies  passing 
•ibat  more  produce  and  less  specie  through  the  northern  colonies  ; 
'woold  pass  off  through  the  circui-  thereby  increasing  rather  than  di- 
tous  than  the  direct  channel.  minisbtng  the  draii^  of  that  article, 

Though  the  northern  colonies  so  •  far  as  it  may  be  supposed 

may  become  the  carriers,  they  do  to  be  afieded  by  those  regola- 

IRM  thereby  become  the  consum-  tions. 

ers,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  of      The   undersigned  would  beg 

the  West  India  produce.     Their  leave  further  to  observe,  that  a 

eapacity  to  consume  in  produce  refusal  of  the  proposition  which 

ahe  value  of  all  supplies  carried  he  'has  had  the  honor  to  make 

hy  them  to  the  West  Indies,  or  can  have  no  other  obvious  pre- 

even  of  that  part  going  from  the  tence  than,  by  means  of  a  mono- 

'Uniied   States,  will  not  be  as-  poly,  to  give  a  forced  growth  to 

-eerted ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  the  productbns  of  the  northern 

^perceived  how  such  produce  can  possessions,  and,  in  the  meantime, 

be  received  by  them,  unless  from  to  compel  the  carrjring  of  the 

a  reliance  on  the  consumption  of  produce  of  the  United  States  and 

it  in  the  United  States,  or  other  that  of  the  British  West  Indies 

feteign  parts.     Indeed,  in  some  through  their  ports ! 
^f  the  official  and  other  statements       The  very  necessity  of  a  mono- 

dtirnisbed  by  those  provinces  to  poly  to  efiect  such   a  purpose, 

ftbe  British  Government,  the  ad-  however,  clearly  points  out  the 

vantages  of  a  free  transit  of  Amer-  difficulties  of  production,  and  the 

'ican  flour  through  the  northern  embarrassments  of  such  a  course 

•possessions  are  argued  from  the  of  trade,  and  shows  the  losses  and 

expectation  that  those  distriots  in  distresses   to  which  the  planter 

a* 
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roust  be  subjected  fef  an  indefi-       From  an  impartial  view  of  aB 
nite  length  ot  time.  the  considerations  involved  in  the 

It  is  %  no  means  certain,  how*   subject,  may  not  such  a  Goorse  be 
ever,  that  these  objects  are  con-   deemed  worthy  at  least  of  an  ex- 
sistent  with  each  other,  and  that  periment?  Whether  we  regard  the 
the  abundant  supply  of  the  pro-   general  deductions  of  argumaDt, 
ductions    of  the   United   States  or  the  series  of  indispataUe  fiutts 
through  the  northern  ports  would   arising  out  of  the  course  of  trade 
not  as  efiectually  discourage  the   before    and   since    the   order  in 
productions  of  those  possessions  as   Council  of  1836,  it  can  scarcd|jr 
the  direct  trade,  and  in  this  way   be  denied  that  the  present  state  of 
perpetuate  the  monopoly.    Sach  things  has,   thus   far,    piodoced 
a  result  is  shown  to  be  more  than   greater  injuiy  to  the  Britisfa  West 
probable  by  the  foregoing  obser-  Indies  than  benefit  to  the  Britisfa 
vations,  and  by  the  official  state-  nonliern    possessions;    and   that 
ments  to  which  they  apply.     But  the  regulations  of  the  act  of  18Sd 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  if  this   would  be  extremely  beneficial  to 
monopoly-should  have  the  intend-  the  planters,  if  indeed  not 
ed  effect  of  fostering  the  growth   lutely  remedial  of  their  great 
in  Canada  of  the  articles  required   tress,    will    not   be    quesdoned. 
for  the  West   India  market,   it   From  a  recurrence  to  those  rega- 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  im-   lations,  therefore,  much  posidve 
pelting  the  United  States  to  the   good  is  certain  to  arise ;  whereas 
cultivation   within   themselves  of  the  injury  apprehended  to  others 
the  articles  for  which  they  have   exists  only  in  conjecture,  can  be 
been  accustomed  to  depend  upon   ascertained   only  by  experience, 
the  West  Indies,  and  consequently   and  may  always  be  remedied  by 
of  dinrintshing  their  demand  for  the  protecting  measures  of  Chreat 
those  articles.     The  ability  of  the   Britain.     It  would  appear,  tbore- 
north  to  supply  the  planter,  there-   fore,    to    the   undersigned,    not 
fore,  would  be  attended  with  the   merely  courteous  to  the  United 
loss  to  the  latter  of  the  means  of  States,  but  just  to  the  various  poa- 
purchasing  the  supply.  sessions  of  Great  Britain,  to  recur 

The  reasonable  duty  proposed  to  the  expedient  of  trying,  under 
by  the  act  of  1825,  even  without  the  favorable  legidation  of  both 
the  aid  of  theaddrtional  privileges  countries,  the  real  utility-  of  the 
to  which  the  undersigned  has  here-  adjustment  of  1825. 
tofore  presumed  to  allude,  by  gra*  If  the  encouragement  of  the 
dually  and  reciprocally  developing  northern  productions  be  not  soffi- 
the  resources  and  the  means  of  cientin  its  results  to  justify  the  per^ 
consumption  of  the  northern  pos-  manent  exclusion  of  tbo^  of  the 
sessions,  by  providing  a  necessary  United  States  from  the  British 
revenue  for  the  planters,  and  in  West  India  islands,  it  is  eqamBf 
the  interim  afibrding  them  an  unreasonable  to  insist  that  the  hit- 
advantageous  market,  would  be  ter  and  the  produce  of  ibe  tsl- 
much  more  effectual  in  attaining  ands  shall  be  carried  circeiniusly 
all  rational  and  desirable  ends.       through  the  northern  pais,  at  a 
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loss  to  the  producer.  The  pre*  best  promoted  by  mutual  good 
sent  demaody  ia  addition  to  the  will,  or  the  sowiog  in  the  popula- 
kidemDities  actually  enjoyed  by  tions  of  these  northern  possessions 
the  northern  ports,  strips  the  West  the  seeds  of  commercial  bostili^, 
India  planter  of  every  advantage  which  may  produce  roots  of  bit- 
intended  for  him  by  the  act  of  teroess,  difficult  to  be  eradicated. 
1825,  taking  from  him  not  merely  The  undersigned,  however, 
the  general  benefits  of  a  direct  hopes  to  be  excused  for  asking 
trade,  but  at  the  same  time  de-  Lord  Aberdeen  to  consider  wheth- 
priving  him  of  the  revenue  provid-  er  this  claim  be  not  as  difficult  of 
ed  for  the  support  of  the  local  attainment  in  fact,  as  it  is  of  justifi- 
government.  That  the  produc-  cation  in  reason  ? 
tions  sent  through  the  Canadas  That  the  United  States  may  be 
are  not  cheaper  in  the  West  Indies  prevented  from  enjoying  a  direct 
than  those  going  through  other  trade  with  the  British  West  India 
ports,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  already  islands,  is  not  to  be  questioned ; 
made  apparent,  that  a  very  impor-  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
tmt  part  of  their  supply  is  carried  can  be  compelled  to  carry  on  the 
ID  the  latter  way,  and  especially  indirect  trade  through  the  British 
through  the  Danish  isbnds ;  but,  northern  possessions  inr  preference 
as  no  duty  is  collected  on  that  to  the  other  ports,  and  in  opposi- 
ooming  from  the  British  posses-  tion  to  the  interest  and  inclinations 
sious,  the  planter,  on  his  paying  of  the  American  people.  To  in- 
die same  price  as  for  that  charged  sure  a  continuance  oi  such  a  con- 
whh  a  duty,  must,  in  addition,  strained  state  of  things  would  re- 
make up,  by  some  other  means,  quire  a  far  greater  degree  of  favor 
the  loss  to  his  revenue.  than  Great  Britain  gives  to  those 

It  is  at  such  sacrifices  of  public  possessions  at  present,<»or  could 
considerations,  and  of  important '  give  at  any  time  without  effecting 

interests  of  Great  Britain  herself,  the  ruin  of  her  West  India  plaqt- 

that  the  present  claim  is  made,  of  ers. 

forcing  the  trade  of  the  United  The  present  course  of  trade 

States  with  tbe  British  West  India  through   those  colonies,  in  fact, 

islands  through  the  British  north-  owes  its   existence,   in   a  great 

ern  possessions.  measure,   to   tbe   toleration   and 

The  undersigned,  might  here  forbearance  of  the  United  States, 

ask  the  question,  whether  advan-  They  have  submitted  to  it  for  the 

tages  like  these  now  claimed,  un-  moment,  in  the  expectation  that 

certain   and   contingent  as  they  the  regulations  of  the  order  of 

must  necessarily  be,  deserved  to  1826  were  merely  temporary,  and 

be  cherished   at  the  risk  which  would  yield,  in  due  time,   to  a 

must  eventually  attend  them  ?  Are  liberal  regard  to  the  general  in- 

they  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  terests  of  commerce.    But  when 

justify  the  encouragement  of  a  Great  Britain  shall  avow  the  in- 

q»irit  of  jealousy  between  two  tention  permanently  to  exclude 

neighboring  nations,  whose  pros^  the  United  States  from  the  direct 

pevity,  it  is  admitted,  would  be  trade  with  her  West  India  islands^ 
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Md  to  compel  the  intercfaange  of  not  irresistibljr,  leapt  their  tradt 

tbeir  pcoducts  to  pass  thfoi^  her  into  those  cfaaQneb.     Indeed  the 

Bortheni  possessions,  for  the  puv*  official  returns  heretofore  exphan- 

pose  of  creating  or  snstaining  rt^al  ed  safficiendjr  show  that  it  bfts,  in 

itttereets  in  that  quarter,  it  will  then  feet,  been  already  inrited  tfaidier, 

be  for  the  United  States  to  deeide  in  a  considerable  degree,  -fay  ad- 

whether  their  indirect  trade  may  vantages  wfaieb  it  would  net  be 

not  be  more  profitably  conducted  difficult  to  augment,  uatii  die  com* 

through  other  channels.  modities  could  be  introduced  as 

So  entirely  dependent  are  the  cheap  as  those  of  Great  BrbMBf 
northern  possessions  upon  the  will  unless  the  latter  shoaid  be  pro- 
of the  United  States  tor  the  ad-  teoMi  by  a  higher  scsJe  of  doties 
vantages  which  they  now  enjoy,  than  was  cootempiaied  by  tfaeaec 
diat  a  simple  repeal  of  the  resti'ic-  of  1826,  and  one  beyood  tfae  ubSr 
tions  alluded  to  in  the  proposition  ity  of  the  planters  to  endure, 
which  the  undersigned  had  the  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  will  do 
honor  to  submit,  if  the  United  the  unders^ned  thejuadeetobe- 
States  could  be  supposed  so  en-  lieve  diat,  in  discussing  the  coa^ 
tirely  unmindful  of  their  naviga-  tingent  policy  of  the  two  countries 
tion  interests  and  enterprise  as  to  in  the  arrangement  of  draw  corn- 
make  it,  without  any  act  on  the  merctal  enterprise,  he  holds  hak 
part  of  Great  Britain,  would  ef-  no  apprehended  event  widi  a  view 
feetually  destlroy  their  monopoly,  to  intimidate,  or  Ihroogh  a  desive 
And  moreover,  if  it  ^ould  be  that  it  may  take  [daee.  He  tril 
deemed  necessary  cht  proper  to  also  perceive  that  the  measures 
aim  measures  at  these  provinces  last  alluded  to  would  notnecessa- 
alone,  the  permission  of  a  direct  rily  imply,  on  the  part  of  the  Unit- 
trade  from  ibe  ports  of  the  United  ed  States,  either  resentment  or 
States  to  the  British  islands,  in  retaliadoo;  but  would  be  resorted 
British  vessels,  other  dian  those  to  as  the  system  of  corameieial 
owned  in  the  northern  ports,  regulation  calculated,  under  the 
would  not  only  break  up  the  ex-  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  give 
isting  trade  in  that  direction,  but  thc^best  direction  to  an  impottaot 
would  for  ever  blight  even  the  branch  of  tbeir  enterprise, 
iroaginaiy  prospects  of  future  pro-  To  such  extent  tbey  woaM  be 
duction.  altogether  practicable,  and  might 

The  advantages  to  the  United  be  supposed  indispensably' neces- 

States,  bpwever,   of   employing  sary.    They  might,  indeed,  fiem 

their  own  navigation  in  a  part,  at  the   natural    tendency    of  such 

least,  of  the  trade  — of  enlarging  measures,  and  the  peculiar  kAa- 

and  conciliating  their  interests  in  enoe  of  evrats,  end  in  the  total 

the  colonies  of  France,   Spain,  loss  of  the  trade  between  the 

Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and,  by  United   States  and*  (he    British 

reciprocal    accommodations,    of  northern  possessions, 
gradually  increasing  the  market       In  such  a  view  of  the  sulgaet, 

in  those  parts,  both  for  demand  though  the  undersigned  will  not 

and  supply,  would  powerfolly,  if  here  undertake  to  pronotmeenpoo 
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the  value  of  the  trade  in  ques-  of  a  neigbboring  country,  would 

itOD,,  he    would   suggest   that  it  afterwards  be   practised   agamst 

may  be  worthy  the  coosideration  those  of  their  owo  GoverDinent. 

of  those  who  claim  the  advantages  But  in  addition  to  the  genera) 

of  monopoly  rather  than  of  fair  disfavor  witli  which  any  expecta- 

competition,  whether  the  loss  of  tion  of  benefit  from  a  contrsfband 

k,  with  the  chance  of  contesting  trade. should  be  met,  Lord  Aber- 

with   the  foreign  islands  for  the  deen  may  be  assured  that  it  would 

trade  with  the  West  Indies,  be  not  be   difficult  for  the  United 

preferable  lo  a  reasonable  enjoy-  States  to  prevent  such  a  trade  al- 

ment  of  both  i  together.    A  more  efficient  cor- 

Tbat  the  United  States  possess  don  of  police  itnd  a  greater  degree 

the  means  of  effectually  controlling  of  vigilance   might  be   requisite 

their  trade  through  and  with  the  than  m  ordinfury  times ;   but  the 

British  northern  colonies,  thp  un-  fidelity  of  the  American  custom^^ 

dersigned  is  fully  confident.  house  officers  has  been  thoroughly 

He  is  aware,  however,  that  a  proved,  and  their  exertions,  even 

contrary  idea  has  been  entertain*  upon  this  frontier,  have  in  general 

ed  by  some,  who  may  have  re-  been  adequate  to  all  substantial 

garde4'  the  subject  in  a  narrow  purposes.      Such   was  the  case 

or  interested  point  of  view.  even  when  they  were  called  upon 

In  adverting  to  this  topic,  the  to  enforce  the  embargo  and  non- 
undersigned  will  not  permit  him-  intercourse  laws,  when  they  re- 
self  to  suppose  that  the  possibility  ceived  but  little  sympathy  or  en- 
of  evading  the  revenue  laws  of  couragement  from  the  moral  sense 
the  United  States,  and  of  produc-  of  the  community.  The  fact  is, 
iog  a  course  of  contraband  trade,  however,  too  clear  to  require  ar- 
in  violation  of  their  legitimate  re-  gument,  that  the  amount  of  trade 
gula(ions,.can  for  a  moment  enter  to  be  carried  on  by  smuggling, 
into  the  calculations  of  this  Gov-  however  successful,  would  be  in- 
ernneot,  or  receive  the  remotest  considerable  in  comparison  with 
degree  of  encouragement  or  the  extent  and  profits  of  a  legal 
countenance  from  its  measures  and  regular  intercourse,  and  there- 
and  policy.  fore  is  entided  to  but  little  weighty 

If  no  other  motive  opposed  the  even  when  regarded  with  a  view 

adoption  of  such  an  alternative,  to  pecuniary  results.    LordAber- 

&eat  Britain  would  find  a  suffi-  deen  will  not  require  to  be  re- 

cient  one  in  the  certainty  that,  minded,    that    to  prevent  illicit 

however  for  the  moment,  it  might  trade,    it  is  chiefly  necessary  to 

nfioister  to  the  jealousy,  or  appear  remove   the  temptation  of  high 

to  favor  the  interests,  of  her  sub-  prices,  or  to  create  a  risk  greater 

jects   in    the  colonies,  it.  would  than  the  reward  to  be  gained  by 

eventually  produce  the  most  bane-  successful  fraud.     Nothing  could 

ful  effects  upon  their  morals  and  be  more  easy  than  this,  in  respect 

their  habits.    Thus  corrupted,  the  to  the  mode  of  intercourse  now 

fikill  and  hardihood  acquired  in  under  consideration. 

evading  andlraosgressing  the  laws  The  interposition  of  the  custom^ 
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booBe  officer  woidd  scarcely  be  of  Comnioas,  that,  for  flour,  ifae 

requisite  to  prev^ent  the  introdoc-  market  for  New  York  is  generally 

tioD  of  West  India  produce  into  better  than  the  market  at  Moo- 

the  United  Stales  throagh    the  treal  and  Quebec.      Indeed   so 

northern  colonies.    Arrangements  important  is  the  operation  of  these 

couid  readily  be  made  with  the  facts,  that  the    most  intelligent 

powers  to  which  the  foreign  isl-  merchants  suppose  that  so  much 

ands  bek>ng,  to  furnish  the  requi-  of  the  American  trade  with  the 

site  suppKes  of  West  India  pro-  British  West  Indies    as    passes 

doce  from  those  islands,  on  cheap  through   the   northern   colonief, 

terms,  and  in  steady  and  abundant  instead  of  the  foreign  island^  is 

quantities.    These  arrangements  chiefly  direrted  thither    I7  the 

would  of  themsekes  forbid  com-  greater  facilities  of  procuring  in 

petition.      But  while  American  those  ports  [an    assorted  cargo 

flour  can  be  carried  to  the  British  suitable  to  the  West  India  mar-. 

West  Indies  as  cheap  from  the  ket. 

United  States  thtougb  the  foreign  In  the  testhnony  afforded  by 
islands  as  through  the  northern  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada 
possessions,  though  subject  to  the  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
<li8criminatang  4uty,  in  favor  of  of  Commons  in  1836,  it  was  as- 
tbe  latter,  of  five  shillings  per  serted,  and  remained  nncontra- 
barrel,  it  will  not  be  supposed  dieted,  that,  *  against  the  super- 
that  the  bulky  articles  of  sugar,  intendence  of  the  British  custom- 
rum,  ^nd  molasses,  without  such  house  officers,  it  would  be  iinpos- 
aid,  can  be  tempted  through  the  sible  to  smuggle  any  part  of  a 
Dortbem  possessions  by  the  risk  cargo,  or  even  a  barrel  of  flour, 
of  protection  from  the  penalties  of  into  the  province  of  Lower  Cana- 
the  faiw !  da.'    On  this  ground  they  were 

The  undersigned  does  not  be-  enabled  to  ^courage  the  istro- 

lieve  that  the  temptations    and  duction  of   American    floor   in 

iaciltties  for  the  introduction  into  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 

ihe  northern  colonies  of  flour  and  exjports  to  the  West  Indies  and 

other   anicles,  from  the  United  other  places,  without  danger  of 

States,  are  materially  greater.  its  being  brought  into  the  hone 

So  far  as  the  trade  with  the  consumption.  And  the  eneour- 
British  West  Indies  can  operate  agement  then  given  shows  the 
as  an  inducement,  it  has  been  importance  attached  by  His  Ma- 
seen  already  that  American  pro-  jesty's  Government  lo  that  evi- 
duce  is  carried  thither  as  cheap  dence.  On  this  sopporition, 
through  the  foreign  islands  as  the.  Lord  Aberdeen  wiH  readiy  ac- 
northem-  ports.  The  supply  of  knowledge  the  facili^  with 
Ameiiican  flour  in  the  northern  which  the  United  States,  through 
colonies  is  believed  to  be  princi-  means  of  a  custom-house  police, 
pally  furnished  by  the  Genesee  strengthened  and  extended  ae* 
country  and  the  country  bor-  cording  to  their  means,  may  tc- 
dering  upon  lake  Erie ;  and  it  compltsh  the  same  ends ;  more 
stands  admitted  in  the  evidence  especially  aa  the  readier  iflferdii> 
*>pon  the  archives  of  the  House  tion  of  the  return  trade  from  Can- 
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ada  mto  the  United SUttSB, by  di-   Extract. qf  aktter  frm  JUr  JUe- 
iniiiishuig  the  means  of  payment,       Lane  to  Mr  Van  BureUydatad 
would  also  diminish  the  motives       London,  6th  April,  1830. 
to  incur  tbe  risk  and  penalties 

incident  to  a  proliibited  trade.  Sua :  I  have  had  a  conference  ' 
Tbe  undersigned  is  apprehensive  ^ith  Lord  Aberdeen  today,  which 
ibat  he  has  already  dwelt  longer  I  sought  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
upon  these  considerations  than  is  the  definitive  answer  to  my  pro- 
necessary  after  so  much  .personal  position  relative  to  the  colonial 
explanation  as  he  has  heretofore  trade.  In  my  previous  conference, 
had  the  honor  of  yielding,  and  he  gave  me  some  reason  to  expect 
will  content  himself,  as  to  any  that  it  would  be  given  in  time  for 
further  arguments  that  might  be  this  packet,  but  I  regret  to  say  that 
offered,  with  referring  to  the  vari-  this  expectation  has  not  been  real- 
ous  other  suggestions  which  have  iz^d.  He  assures  me  that  the 
been  made  by  him  in  the  course  delay  has  been  wholly  unavoidable, 
of  this  negotiation.  :He  cannot,  andthatitproceeds.fromnoindis- 
however,  entirely  dismiss  the  position  to  obviate  tbe  difficulties, 
subjeot  without  repeatbg,  for  the  if  that  be  practicable,  which  lie  in 
last  time,  bis.  deep  solicitude  for  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
tbe  result  and  without  most  ear-  zuent  of  the  question. 
nesdy  recalling  the  attention  of  I  have  not  failed  to  represent  to. 
His  Majesty's  Minbtens  to  the  him  the  very  serious  injury  and 
state  which  tbe  relations  between  embarrassment  which  must  result 
the  two  countries  would  be  left  from  delaying  the  answer  until  the 
should  this  point  be  unfavorably  Congress  shall  rise,  and  of  what  I 
decided.  In  such  case,  the  Grov-  fear  may  be  the  insuperable  diffi- 
cmment  of  the  United  States,  culties  of  any  prospective. legisla- 
while  disappointed  in  its  cherished  tion  with  a  view  to  a  future  ar- 
hopes  of  an  arrangement  by  mu-  rangement.  None  of  these  efforts 
lual  and  •  •  reasonable  •  concessions,  have  yet  proved  sufficient  to  bring 
would  find  nothing  conciliating. in  tbe  answer, 
tbe  retrospect  of  a  long  course,  of  •  Under  these  circumstances, 
fruidess  negotiaUoo,  and  nothing  unless  Congress  shall  continue  in 
cheering  in  the  future  .prospect,  session  until  the  arrival  of  the 
darkened,  as  .it  would  be,  by  the  packet  of  the  16th  mstant,  which 
poieibility  of  a  recurrence,  by  the  I  hope  they  will  do,  it  will  not  he 
two  nations,  to  that  system  of  possible  to  get  the  decision  in  time 
countervailing  measures  that  has  to  be  submitted  to  that  body. 
Already  proved  so  detrimental  to  Deeply  as  I  lament  this  state  of 
dietr  harmony  and  welfare.  things,  I  need  scarcely. say  that  it 

The    undersigned  (lakes  itbis  has  not  been  possible  for  me,  by 
occasion  to  renew  to  Lord  Aber-  any  exertion,  to  avoid  it. 
deen  tbe  assurance  of  his  highest       In  thi&  stage  of  the  business,  it 
respectand  consideration.  may  be  proper  for  me  to  remark 

Louis  McLane        ^^^  ^^^  negotiation  must  end  in 
^  As  mght  Ban.  the  MM  afMerdem,    ^°5  ""{  *^«?  "^^®? '  ^^  ^  P^^^^® 

^,  4«,  4^  refusal  to  change  tbe  present  reg- 
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tjatioBs,  or  a  reTocatkm  of  tbe  out  material  opposkion  from  angr 

Older  of  Council  of  1826,  upon  ouarter  whatever,  added    to  the 

tbe  terms  of  mj  proposition,  or  in  frank  and  liberal  offer  and  ex* 

a  revocation  of  tbat  order,  witb  plaoations  already   made  to  tbe 

some  increase  of  the  duties  impos-  British  Government  on  the  part  of 

ed  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the  Executive  Department  of  this, 

1826,  in  favor  of  the  productions  will,  of  themselves,  be  regarded 

of  the  northern  possessions.  by  that  Government  as  affiirdkig 

Looking  as  well  to  the  progress  sufficient  ground  for  its  cbangiog 

of  the  negotiation  as  to  the  obsti-  the  positkMi  which  u  occupied  in 

nate  and  persevering  opposition,  regard  to  the  subject  of  its  colo- 

by  the  interests  in  those  northern  nial  trade,  in  all  its  bearings,  so 

possessbns,  to  any  change  what-  far  as  it  affected  the  United  States^ 

ever,  and  to  the  influence  which  at  the  period  of  the  accession  to 

it  is  obvious  they  exercise  here,  power  of  the  present  ministry,  and 

I  confess  that  the  last  mode  ap-  lor  the  adoption  of  a  course  of 

pears  to  me  the  most  probable.   I  policy   which   may  lead   to  tbe 

do  not  believe  that  any  legislation  speedy    and    mutually   advanta* 

by  Congress,  with  a  view  to  that  geous  revival  of  trade  between  the 

state  of  things,  and  vesting  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  India 

President  a  discre,tion  to  regulate  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  ifi 

the  trade  or  rescind  our  laws  in  indeed,   that   important   concern 

either    of   these    contingencies,  should  not  have  been  already  sat* 

would  in  any  manner  prove  pre-  isfactorily  adjusted.     It  ought  to 

judicial.  he  regarded,  likewise,  as  a  direct 

conciliatory  step  on  the  part  of 

Extraeis  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Van  this  Government,  of  the  highest 

Buren  to  Mr  McLane,  dated  character,  as  emanating  from  its 

De]>artmeiit  of  Suce,      )  executive  and  legislative  autboii- 

Washiogton,  Jane  18, 1830. 5  ^^  combined,  and  as  a  solema 

Si& :  Herewith  you  will  receive  public  movement  on  our  part  lo> 

a  copy  of  the  confidential  mes-  wards  a  friendly  accommodatioD 

sage  which  was  sent  by  tbe  Presi-  with  the  British  Crovernment,  upoo 

dent  to  the  two  houses  of  Con-  terms  of  a  fair  and  just  recipco- 

gress,  durine  its  late  session,  in  city. 

pursuance  olyour suggestion, that       You  will  have  been  made  ac- 

the  measure  recommended  by  it  quainted,  in  the  instructions  which 

might  be  made  useful   in   your  have  been  heretofore  given  to  you, 

negotiations  with  the  British  Gov-  with  tbe  opinion  of  the  President 

ernment,  together  with  a  copy  of  as  to  the  course  which  would 

the  law  which  was  the  result  of  most  probably  be  pursued  by  the 

thai  measure.         *        «        «  United  States   if  Great   Britain 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  should  think  proper  to  bsist,  a3  a 

law  referred  to,  with  tbe  motives  preliminary   measure,   upon    the 

in  which  it  originated,  and  which  unconditional  repeal  of  our  laws, 

,  secured  it  a  rapid  passage  through  or  should  be  so  selfish  as  to  desire 

the  two  houses  of  Congress,  with-  to  engross  for  its  navigation  tlie 
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^        Tvhola  of  the  carrying  trade  be-  has  had  the  honor  already,  in  a 

tween  this  country  and  its  West  personal  conference,  to  explain  Co 

i        Indta  colonial  possessions.     But  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  his  Ma- 

that  your  negotiation  may  con-  jesty's    principal    Secretary    of 

tioue  to  be  characterized  by  that  State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  certain 

^irit  of  frankness  which  it  has  measures   adopted  by  the  Con- 

hitherto  been  a  leading  object  on  gress  of  the  United  States,  during 

our  part  to  infuse  into  it,  I  am  their  late  session,  which  have  an 

directed  explicitly  to  state,  upon  immediate  and  important  bearing 

this  occasion,  that  the  President  on  the  relations  of  tbe  two  coun- 

will  consider  it  hts  duty,  in  case  tries,  and  upon   the  proposition 

that  negotiation  should  eventuate  heretofore  submitted  by  the  under- 

unfavorabiy  u^n  this  point,  to  signed,  respecting  the  West  India 

recommend  to  Congress  an  ex-  trade.     Having  received  from  the 

tension  of  the  interdict  now  exist-  Earl  of  Aberdeen  an  intimation  of 

ing  as  to  the  West  India  posses-  the  propriety  of  communicating 

sions  of  Great  Britain  to  those  those  measures  in  a  more  formal 

which  she  holds  in  the  northern  manner,  the  undersigned  has  the 

parts  of  this  continent,  and  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  such 

adaption  of  proper  measures  for  information  on  the  subject  as  he 

enforcing  its  rigid  observance,  as  is  now  in  possession  of. 
a  course  which  would,    in  bb*      The  first  of  the  measures  al- 

judgment,  best  comport,  in  such  luded  to  is  an  act  of  the  Congress 

an  event,  with  the  interests  of  the  of  the  United  States,  authorizing 

Unhed   States,  and    correspond  the  President,  in  the  recess  o( 

with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  Congress,  to  annul  all  the  restric- 

the  character  and  past  conduct  tive  and  discriminating  measures 

of  this  Government.    It  is  not  of  the  United  States,  and  to  open 

for  him,  however,  to  anticipate  the  ports  to  British  vessels  trad- 

with  certainty  the  effect  of  such  ing  with*  the  British  West  Indies 

su^estions    upon    the    national  in  the  manner  particularly  pointed 

councils  of  the  Union,  though  it  out  in  the  act }  a  copy  of  which, 

is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  such  for  the  better  explanation  of  the 

a  case,  anything  will  be  omitted  case,  the  undersigned  beg?  leave 

on   their  part  to  vindicate   the  to  subjoin, 
honor  and  maintain  the  interests      The  undersigned  has  the  honor 

of  this  Government.  also  to  inform  Lord  Aberdeen, 

that,  during  the  late  session  of  the 

mr  mr  T       s  ^x    i?    j  r  aj.  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

MrMcLanetoOe  Earlof  Aber-  ^^^^^3,  ^^^  ,^^3  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

^'  by  which,  in  lieu  of  the  duties 

9,  Chandoo  St.,  Portland  P1m«,>  imposed  upon  certain  article^;  ef 

July  12th,  1830.  i  ^^  produce  of  the  West  India 

^'^de^ti  ul^  the   EaH  qf  Mtr^  islands,  and  of  the  possessions  of 

•««»>  y«»  yci  y<J-  Great  Britain,  by  previous  regula- 

The  undersigned,  Envoy  Ex-  tions,   the  foUowbg  duties  only 

traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo-  are    to  be*  collected ;  that  is  to 

tentiary  from  the  United  States,  say :  Upon  moIasseSi  a  duty  of 
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fi^e  cents,  ioslead  of  ten  cents,  which,  if  met  in  a  correspondiii 
per  gallon,  allowing  at  the  same  spirit,  cannot  fail  to  produce  thtt 
time  a  drawback  of  the  duty  upon  friendly  intercourse  mid  real  har- 
all  mm  which  may  be  manu&c-  mony  so  ardently  desired  hj  those 
tured  from  that  article,  and  ez*  who  consult  the  true  interests  ani 
ported  from  the  United  States ;  glory  of  both  countries*     It  oim-> 
On  salt  a  duty  of  ten  instead  cedes  in  its  terms  all  the  power 
of  twenty  cents  per  bushel ;  in  the  regulation  of  the  colooad 
On  cocoa,  a  duty  of  one  cent  trade,  and  autborixes  the  IVesi- 
per  pound  on  all  imported  after  dent  to  confer  on  British  vessels 
the  3ist  of  December,  1830,  or  all  those  privileges,  as  weV  in  the 
remaining  at  that  time  in  the  cus^  circuitous  as  the  direct  niyage^ 
torn-house  stores  under  the  bond  which  Great  Britain  tms  at  aor 
of  the  importer;  time  demanded  or  desired,     u 
And  on  co£Fcie,  a  duty  of  two,  has  done  this  in  the  only  nmimer 
instead  of  five,  cents  per  pound,  in  which  it  was  poss3)le  for  Cod^ 
from  and  after  the  thirtyfirst  of  gross,  at  the  present  moment,  and 
Dclcember,   1830;   and  of  one  under  existing  circumslatices,  lo 
cent  per  pouitd  from  and  after  the  act,  without  a  total  abandonment 
thirtyfirst  day  of  December,  1831;  of  even  those  advantages  conced- 
and  the  same  duties  to  be  taken  ed  by  the  present  regulatioDS  of 
on  coffee  remaining  at  the  re-  'Great  Britain,  and  wiffaoot  rusiog 
spective  times  under  bond  in  the  up  new  interests  to  oppose  er  tih 
custom-house  stores.  struct    the  fevorable  dispostlion 
The  undersigned  will  not  per-  expressed  by  this  OovermneBt. 
mit  Mmself  to  doubt,  that  in  the  Nor  will  the  uodersigned  coooeal 
first  of  these  acts,  emanating  from  his  hope  and  belief  ifait  this  aet 
the  frank  and  friendly  spirit  which  will  stamp  the  negotiation  vmh  a 
the  President  has  uniformly  pro-  new  and  more  iavoraUe  cbarae- 
fessed,  and  passed  with  an  avow-  ter;  and  that  the  Uatted  SMas 
ed  reference  to  the  pending  nego^  having  thus  taken  the  first  step, 
tiation,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  will  and  particularly  defined  the  tanas 
see  new  and  irresistible  motives  of  their  legislation,  the  mode  d 
for  concurring  in  the  promotion  of  adjustment  may  be  diaencumter- 
the  end  to  which  this  measure  di-  ed  of  even  those  objections  vidi 
reotly  leads.  tvhich  it  was  supposed  to  be  em- 
Such  a  measure  could  not  have  barrassed  when  snbinitted  to  iMd 
been  recommended  by  the  Presi-  Dudley,  and  by  the  answer  which 
dent  without  incurring  a  deep  re-  on  that  occasion  was  given  to  Mr 
sponsibility  towards  bis  own  coun-  Gallatin.    The    objections    sug- 
tiy,  and  feeling^  a  confident  re-  gested  at  that  period  on  the  part 
liance  upon  the  justice  and  mag-  of  Great  Britain  bad  tio  speciil 
nanimity  of  this.  or  exclusive  reference  to  the  met- 
It  is  a  voluntary  and  leading  sure  in  question,  but  to  tbe  givlag 
«ep  in  the  conciliating  policy  of  of   any    prospective   pledge    by 
the  two  nations,  taken  in  disdain  which  she  might  comibh  herself 
w    the  restraints  of  form,  and  to  the  adoption  of  any  specific 
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litte  of  cooduct  comingent  on  relieving  it  from  an  invidious  ex* 
events  which  could  not  be  fore*  elusion  from  advantages  allowed 
seen,  and  to  the  entering  into  any  to  all  other  nations,  she  is  con" 
ioibrmal  agreement  as  to  mutual  tributing  materially  to  the  pros- 
acts  of  legislation  while  it  was  im-  perity  of  her  possessions  in  the 
possible  to  anticipate  the  details  West  Indies. 
with  which  those  acts  might  be  The  undersigned  will  not  dis- 
accompanied,  or  the  position  and  miss  this  subject  without  express* 
-circumstances  in  which  the  two  ing  the  hope  and  persuasion  that, 
countries,  and  the  commercial  in  the  other  measures  of  Con- 
commonwealth  generally,  might  gress  alluded  to,  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
be  placed  at  the  time  when  the  deen  will  find  not  merely  all  the 
laws  enacted  should  come  into  considerations  heretofore  urged 
effect.  '  If  these  objections  could  for  giving  new  facilities  to  the 
at  any  time  have  been  essential  to  trade  between  the  United  States 
the  subject,  which  the  undersign*  and  the  British  West  Indies  ma- 
ed  by  no  means  admits,  they  cer-  teriaUy  strengthened,  if  not  abso* 
tainly  are  not  so  at  present.  lutely  confirmed,  but  that  a  fur* 
The  act  of  Congress  has  been  ther  and  more  favorable  altera* 
passed  without  any  pledge,  pro-  tion  is  thereby  made  in  the  ob*' 
spective  or  otherwise  ;  it  there-  ject  and  character  of  the  negotia* 
fore  relieves   the   adjustment  of  tion. 

this  subject  from  that  part  of  the  These  measures  manifest  at  least 

difiiculty*      The   details  of   the  a  laudable  desire  to    loose    the 

colonial  legislation  on  the  part  of  shackles  of  trade  and  commerce, 

the  United  States  are  precisely  which,  if  England  is  so  disposed^ 

defined  and  fully  explained  by  the  she  cannot  better  encourage  than 

law.      Frankly    announcing    all  by  a  relaxation  of  her  own   re* 

this,  it  leaves   to  Great  Britain  straints  upon  the  particular  branch 

herself  the  selection  of  the  mode  of  trade  under  discussion. 

end  time  in  which,   according  to  The  Earl    of   Aberdeen  has 

iMr  conception  of  her  own  inter-  been   ahready  informed  that  the 

ests,  she  may  restore  the   direct  consumption  of  foreign  molasses 

trade  between  the  United  States  in  the  United  States  is  not  less 

and  the  West  Indies.      She   is  than  thirteen  millions  of  gallons, 

enabled   deliberately   to   do  this  even  under  the  discouragement  of 

wkh  a  full  knowledge  of  the  be-  the  high  rate  of  duty  and  a  denial 

fere-mentioned  details,  and  of  the  of   the  drawback,  which  nearly 

precise  pasition  and  circurastan-  proved  fatal  to  the  chief  source  of 

ces,  as  well  of  the  two  nations  as  consumption — ^the    distilleries  of 

of  the  commercial  commonwealth  New  England.      It  is  obvious, 

in  genera],  at  the  time  when  the  however,  that  the  reduction  of  the 

measures  are  to  come  into  effect,  duty  to  its  present  low  rate,  and 

This  she  may  do  without  any  risk  the  allowance  of  the  drawback, 

as  to  the  future,  and  with  the  cer-  must  swell  the  demand  for  this 

tainty  that,  while  doing  an  act  of  article  even  beyond  the  ordinary 

justice  to   a  friendly  power,  and  amount,  which,  in   the  regular 
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course  of  a  direct  trade,  would  rate  of  duty  and  tbe  advantages  of 

seek  its  principal   supply  in   the  an  easy  trade,  the  Earl  of  Aber^ 

British  West  Indies.  deen  may  readily  conjecture. 

Of  coffee,  not  less  than  thirty-  It  should  be  remarked ,  ala>, 
seven  millions  of  pounds  were  that,  while  the  consumptioo  (^ 
annually  imported  into  the  United  this  article  is  thus  augmented,  the 
States ;  and  of  those  in  a  regular  diminution  of  the  duty  roust  pro- 
trade,  not  less  than  eight  millions  portionably  diminish  the  price  of 
from  the  British  West  Indies.  salted  provisions.    So  far  as  these. 

Of  four  hundred  thousand  therefore,*  form  pan  of  the  sup- 
pounds  of  cocoa  annually  import-  plies  to  the  West  Indies,  the  sub- 
ed  into  the  United  States,  little  sistence  of  the  islands  will  be 
less  than  one  fourth  was  brought  cheapened,  while  the  demand  for 
from  the  British  West  Indies.  their  produce  is  increased. 

The  Earl  of    Aberdeen  will       It  should  not  escape  the  atten- 

readily  perceive  that  the  reduc-  tion  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  that 

tion  of   duty  on   these  articles,  the  provisions  of  these  acts  of  the 

and  especially  on  coffee,  to  a  rate  Congress,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 

which   will   soon   be  little  more  cocoa,  coffee,  and  salt,  confer  en- 

than   nominal,  cannot  fail  to  at  courageroent  on  the  trade  of  the 

least  double  the  importation.  West  Indies  with  the  United  States, 

These  remarks  apply  with  even  which  did  not  exist,  and  could 
additional  force  to  the  article  of  not  have  been  contemplated  at 
salt,  the  consumption  of  which  is  the  period  of  passing  the  act  of 
more  dependent  on  the  rate  of  Parliament  of  1825.  They  there- 
duty  than  that  of  any  other  ne-  fore  superadd  new  and  important 
cessary  of  life.  motives   for  restoring  the    trade 

The  enormous  quantity  of  this  then  offered,  and    for  restoring  it 

article    requisite   to   supply  the  upon  terms  not  less  favorable, 
wants  of  twelve  millions  of  peo-       While  the  participation  of  die 

pie  is  too  obvious  to   need  any  British  islands  is    invited  in  die 

conjectural  assertion  ;  but  it  is  advantages  to    be    derived  from 

worthy  of  observation  that,  not-  this  enlarged  and  increasing  de- 

witlvstanding    the  extent  of  the  mand  of  the  United  States  for  the 

home  supply  encouraged  by  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  the 

high   duty  of   twenty  cents  per  undersigned  takes  leave  to  surest 

bushel,  the  annual  importation  of  the  expediency  of  securing  that 

that  article  from  abroad  seldom  participation  before  the  trade  may 

amounted  to  less  than   five  mill-  be  exclusively  diverted  into  oth^ 

tons  of  bushels.     Of  this  amount  channels  by  the  superior  advanta- 

more  than  three   millions  came  ges  of  a  direct  intercourse  with 

from  Great  Britain   and  {ler  pos-  other  islands, 
sessions,  her   West  India  islands        In  closing   this  communicatioa 

fui*nishing  at  least  one  million.  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  im- 

To   what  extent  this   amount  dersigned  will  take  the  occasioD 

may  be  enlarged  by  the  increased  to  repeat  his  deep  interest  in  the 

consumption  arising  from  the  low  subject,  and  a  renewed  hope  at 
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^n    early   and    favorable    issue,  application  which,  in  behalf  of  his 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  will  not  Government,,  the  undersigned  has 

fail  to  appreciate  the   spirit  and  bad  the  honor  to  submit, 

motive  by  which  the    President  The  undersigned  avails  himself 

was  actuated  in   recommending,  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  Lord 

pad  the  Congress  in  passing,  the  Aberdeen  the  assurances  of  his 

act  to  which    allusion    was   first  highest  consideration, 

made.     The  effects  of  delay  upon  Louis  McLame. 

the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  

United  Slates,  and  the  disappoint-  Mrr.^,.  f.  m^  r^  »„.-« 

ment  of   interests  desirous  of  a  ^"^  ^'^^^  '^  ^^  ^^  ^"'^^• 

different  measure  of   legislation,^  London,  August  20, 1830. 

though  they  offered  great  embar-  Sir  :  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 

rassments,  were  not  the  greatest  forward  herewith  a  letter  from  the 

difficulties  attendant  upon  that  act.  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  dated  the  1.7th 

To  give  to  Gceat  Britain  the  ful-  instant,  by  which  it  will  be  per- 

lest  time  to  consult  her  own  inter-  ceived  that  my  negotiation  for  the 

est  and  convenience ;  to  make  a  colonial    trade     is    successfully 

further  and  a  signal  effort  to  place  closed ;  and  that  this  Government 

the  cpmmercial   relations  of  the  consentstorestore  to  us  the  direct 

two  countries   upon  a  footing  of  btercourse  with    her   American 

sure  and  lasting  harmony ;  and  to  colonies,  upon  the  terms  of  the 

guard,  in  a  manner  consistently  proposition  submitted  by  me  on 

with   duty,  against  delay  during  the  12th  of  December  last, 

the  recess  of  Congress,  could  only  It  will  be  perceived,  also,  that, 

be  done  by  a  measure  calculated  from  an   apprehension    that  the 

also  to  awaken  at  once  the  spirit  late  act  of  Congress  might  admit 

of  commercial  speculation,  and  to  of  an  interpretation  incompatible 

create  new  expectations,  of  favor-  with  the  terms  of  my  proposition, 

able  dispositions  on  the  pai't  of  this  and  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the 

Government.  5th  July,  1 825,  the  British  Gov- 

If,  as  the  undersigned  will  con-  ernment  have   accompanied  their 

tioue  to  hope,  the  British  Govern-  consent  with  an  explanation  of  the 

ment  should  find  it  their  interest  construction  which,  in  their  opin- 

to  realize  tliese  expectations,  their  ion,  the  law  ought  to  receive,  and 

measures   will   derive  additional  to  which  their  proceedings  will  be 

grace  froiti    the    frankness    and  conformed.  This  is  precautionary, 

promptitude  with  which  they  may  however,  and  intended  to  guard 

be  adopted ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  against  misapprehension  in  future, 

these  hopes  are  destined  to  expe-  The  proclamation  of  the  President 

jrience  a  disappointment,  it  is  not  which  is  authorized  upon  evidence 

less  the    duty  of   his  Majesty's  satisfactory  to    himself,  will  be 

Government  to  quiet  the  public  immediately  followed,^  upon   the 

expectations  thus  excited,  and  to  part  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  re- 

initigate,  as  far  as  may  be  in  its  vocation  of  the  order  in  Council 

power, the  injuriouseffectsthereof,  of  July,  1827,  the  abolition  pf  the 

pj  giving  an  early  reply  .to  the  discriminating  duties  on  Amencan 
9* 
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I 

resseb'in  Bntish  colonial  ports,  vessels  in   the    British  colooU 

and  b^  extending  to  the  vessels  of  ports,  and  to  the  eDJoyment  byte 

the  United  States^the  advantages  of  the  advantages  of  the  last  meo- 

of  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the  5th  tioned  act  of  Parliament.' 
July,  1825.  These  instructions  were  litertl- 

If  it  had  been  admitted  that  the  ly  pursued  in  the  proposition  which 

late  act  of  Congress  varied  inten-  I  submitted  m  December  last,  and, 

tionally  from  the  terms,  of  our  pro-  together  with  it,  were  commoDi- 

position,  and  the  British  act  of  the  cated  to  Congress.     But  it  will  be 

5th  July,  1^5,  and  demanded  apparent  to  you  ^at,  if  the  law 

advantages  not  contemplated  by  necessarily  authorize  a  difiereol 

the  latter,   it  would   have   been  construction  than  that  adopted  by 

considered  as  reviving  pretensions  this  (rovernment,   it  will  not  be  a 

already  given  up,  and  must  have  compliance  with  the  conditioDs  of 

had  the  effect  of  entirely  defeating  the  act  of  Parliamenr,  but  demand 

any  hope  of  recovering  the  colonial  advantages  which,  by  that  act,  are 

trade.     Recurring  to  your  letter  expressly  denied,  and  by  this  Gov- 

of  the  18th  June  last,  communi-  ernment,  allowed    to  no   other 

eating  the  President's  message  to  country. 
Congress,  and  a  copy  of  the  law,        The  navigation  act  of  Great 

I  did  not  doubt  that  the  act  was,  Britain,  by  which  alt  her  previous 

in  fact,  intended  to  authorize  the  acts  upon  that  subject  arerqieal- 

President  to    give  effect,  in  the  ed,  and  her  system  permaaeody 

recess  of  Congress,  to  the  known  established,  passed  simultaneously 

and  uniform  object  of  the  negotia-  with  the  act  of  the  5th  July,  1635, 

tion,  and  to  accept  a  renewal  of  regulating  the  trade  of  tbeBriiisii 

the  trade  upon  the  terms  of  the  possessions  abroad ;  and  by  that 

proposition  which  I  had  been  au-  act  the  importation,  both  into  her 

thortzed  to  make.     I  felt  it  my  European  and  colonial  ports,  b 

duty,  therefore,  to  concur  in  the  restricted  to  the  vesseb  of  the 

suggestion,  that  the  supposed  de-  country  of  which  the  articles  im- 

viations  in  the  law  from  the  act  ported  shall  be  the  produce.   Nor 

of  the  5th  July,   1825,  were  ap-  has  this  restriction  been  consideied 

^  parent  merely,  ajid  neither  inten-  inconsistent  with  our  commercial 

tional,  nor    for    the    purpose  of  convention   with    Grreat   Britaio, 

advancing  any  new  claim  upon  the  which  we  have  anxiously  soi^ 

part  of  our  Government.  to  extend   to  the  colonial  ioter- 

My  instructions  authorized  me  course.      The  before-fnentioaed 

to  propose  that  the  United  States  act  of  the  5th  July,  1825,  regulat- 

should  now  comply  with  the  con-  ing  the  trade  with  the  British  pos- 

dittons  of   the  act  of   5th  July,  sessbns  abroad,  refers,  in  express 

1825,  by  repealing  our  restrictive  terms,  to  the  act  conceroiog  nart- 

laws,  Mf  such  a  measure  would  gation,  and  limits    the    right  of 

lead  to  the  revocation  of  the  order  importation  into  the  British  oQlooial 

in  Council  of  July,  1827,  to  the  ports  to  American  produce,  and 

abolition  or  suspension  of  all  dis-  to  vessels  coming  directly  freoi the 

criminating  duties  on  American  ports  of  the  United  States^    Bj 
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acceding  to  the  terms  of  our  footing.  I  ought  to  obsenre, 
proposition,  therefore.  Great  Brit-  however,  that  sound  policy  would 
ain  extends  to  our  vessels  all  the  not  warrant  such  a  measure  at  any 
advantages  of  the  act  of  5th  July,   time. 

1825.  She  moreover  places  the  Independently  of  these  con- 
United  States,  in  the  intercourse  siderations,  it  is  certain  that  both 
with  the  colonies,  on  the  same  the  restrictions  now  reserved  by 
footing  with  all  other  nations  ;  and  the  construction  adopted  by  this 
by  assenting  to  regulations,  though  Crovernment  were  absolutely  con- 
by  legislative  enactment,  in  the  ceded  by  ours  before  the  present 
colonial  trade,  similar  to  those  negotiation  commenced,  and  could 
provided  by  our  commercial  con-  not  have  been  renewed  at  present 
ventbn  for  the  intercourse  between  with  any  hope  of  success.  More 
the  United  States  and  the  British  than  has  been  secured  by  the 
possessions  in  Europe,  she  now  present  labors,  the  concessions  of 
concedes,  to  us,  in  this  respect,  the  last  administration  precluded 
substantially  that  which  we  have  us  from  demanding.  But  if  this 
been  ineffectually  seeking  since  had  not  been  so,  more  could  not 
the  year  1815.  have  been  obtained. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  re-  In  the  letter  of  Mr  Gallatin  to 
scriction  of  the  right  of  importa-  Mr  Clay  of  the  27th  October, 
tion  into  the  colonies  to  articles  1826,  the  meaning  of  the  British 
of  American  produce,  was  at  any  act  of  Parliament  of  5th  July, 
period  seriously  objected  to  by  1 825,  which  does  not  appear  to 
our  Government.  Nor  can  the  have  been  previously  understood 
difierence,  in  this  respect,  between  by  our  Government,  is  fully  and 
American  and  British  vessels,  if  intelligibly  explained.  To  ascer- 
we  allow  it  to  continue,  be  an  oh-  tain  tlie  precise' state  of  the  regu- 
ject  of  much  importance  in  any  lations  at  that  period,  and  the 
point  of  view.  It  will  generally  extent  of  the  conditions  and  re*^ 
be  our  interest,  as  it  is  that  of  strictions  prescribed  by  the  famous 
every  other  nation,  to  allow  the  act  of  July,  1825,  Mr  Gallatin 
exportation  of  its  surplus  foreign  reviewed  all  the  British  statutes 
produce  in  the  vessels  of  any  upon  ibis  subject,  and  superadded 
other  country.  It  must  be  oh-  the  following  observations, 
served,  also,  that  this  is  a  privilege  'From  what  precedes,  it  fol- 
resulting  from  the  general  spirit  lows,  first,  that  the  restrictbn 
of  our  laws,  and  therefore  resting  which  limits  the  importations  in 
in  our  discretion.  There  is  no-  foreign  vessels  of  goods  into  the 
thing  in  the  arrangement  now  British  West  Indies  and  Ameri^n 
proposed  to  prevent  the  United  colonies,  to  vessels  of  the  country 
States  from  hereafter  denying  to  of  which  the  ^oods  are  the  pro- 
British  vessels  this  advantage,  if  duce^  and  coming  direct  Jrom^  such 
it  prove  injurious  to  their  com-  countryj  having  been  revived  by 
merce,  and  in  placing  by  that  the  navigation  act  of  the  5th  July, 
means  the  vessels  of  both  coun-  1825,  is  still  in  force ;  secondly, 
triesi  in  this  respect,  upon  an  equal  that  the  rostriction  which  limited 
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the  exportatioQS  io  foreign  vessels  for  those  colooies  ?    Or,  b  ocb^ 

of  goods  exported  from  the  Brit-  words,  (for  it  is  clear  that  with 

isb   West  Indies  and  American  such  restriction  no  arrangement  is 

colonies,  to  a  direct  exportation  practicable,)  is  it  worth  while,  oa 

to  the  country  to  which  such  ves-  that  account,  to  continue  to  cut 

sel  did  belong,  is  so  far  repealed  off  altogether  the  intercourse  be* 

as  that  such  exportations  in  such  tween  the  United  States  and   the 

vessels  may  be  made  to  any  coun-  British  colonies  ?     On  that  ques- 

try  whatever,  Great  Britain  and  tion  I  beg  leave  to  submit  two 

its  dependencies  excepted.'  observations.     First,  the  ri^ht  of 

'  Although  there  is  no  prospect  importing  produce  of  the  Vaited 

that  any  arrangement  will  shortly  States  into   British  West  Indies 

take  place  on  that  subject,  yet  it  from  other  places  than  tbe  United 

is  desirable  to  be  prepared  for  any  States,   is  in   itself  of  no  great 

contingency.     And   I  wish   that  value.     It  might  occasionally  be 

the   President  would    take   into  convenient  when  the  market  of 

consideration  whether,  supposing  Cuba  or  of  other  ports  in  the 

an  arrangement,  either  by  con-  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  glutted  with 

vention  or  by  mutual  modi6cation  American    produce,    to   have   a 

on  both  sides  of  existing  laws  or  right  to  take  it  in  American  ves- 

regulations,  to  be  practicable,  it  sels   to  lhe  British  West  India 

would  be  proper,  so  far  as  relates  ports ;  but  it  is  but  rarely  that 

to  navigation,  to  agree  to  the  terms  these   will  not,   from   tbe   same 

contained  in  the  acts  of  Parlia-  causes,  be  also  glutted  at  the  same 

ment.*  time,  and  that  tbe  expense  of  a 

'  The  most  important  of  the  double  voyage  and  freight  could 
restrictions  on  the  direct  or  cir-  be  incurred.  Secondly,  while 
cuitous  trade,  that  which  limited  contending  for  a  nominal  recipro- 
the  exportation  from  tbe  British  city,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
West  Indies  in  American  vessels  the  other  party  must  consider 
to  the  United  States,  has  been  how  far  this  reciprocity  will  be 
repealed ;  and  there  remain  but  real.  It  is  now  ascertained  that 
two  •=— such  exportations  cannot  four  fifths  of  the  tonnage  em- 
be  made  in  American  vessels  to  ployed  in  our  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain  or  her  dependencies,  Great  Britain  herself  are  Ameri^ 
a  point  on  which  we  cannot  insist,  c^n,  and  only  one  fifth  British, 
and  which  is  already  given  up  by  Considering  the  species  of  popu- 
the  instructions ;  and  the  impor^  lation,  the  climate,  and  xoinmer- 
tation$  into  those  colonies  of  cial  capital  of  the  West  Indies,  . 
American  produce^  miisty  if  made  and  the  distance  of  Great  Britain, 
in  American  vessels^  be  direct  from  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the 
the  United  States.  Is  it  neces-  direct  intercourse  between  tbe 
sary,  on  that  account,  to  insist  on  United  States  and  tbe  Bfiiish 
tbe  nght  of  preventing  British  West  Indies  should  not,  with 
vessels,  other  than  those  coming  equal  duties  and  charges,  be  cir- 
direct  from  the  colonies,  from  ried  on  in  a  still  greater  propor- 
clearing  from  the  United  States  tion  in  vesselsof  the  United  States* 
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The  only  compensation,  in  that  secondly,  to  abolish  the  restriction 
respect,  to  Great  Britain,  is  to  be  in  the  act  of  1823  to  the  direct 
found  in  the  circuitous  voyages  intercourse  between  the  United 
which  British  vessels  may  make  States  and  the  British  colonies, 
from  that  country  through  the  leaving  Great  Britain  in  the  ex- 
United  States  and  her  West  India  elusive  possession  of  the  circui- 
colonies;  and  I  feel  quite  confi-  tons  trade  between  Great  Britain 
dent-^-I  think  any  man  acquainted  proper,  through  her  colonies,  and 
with  the  subject  will  be  of  the  the  United  States.  Mr  Gallatib 
same  opinion  —  that  even  grant-  will  inquire  whether  the  passage 
ing  them  that  privilege,  will  leave  of  an  act  of  Congress  to  that 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  effect  would  lead  to  the  revoca- 
intercourse  to  our  vessels  !'         *  tion  of  the  British  order  in  Coun- 

*  It  will  not  escape  you  that  the  cil  of  July,  1827,  to  the  abolition 
intercourse  by  sea  between  the  of  the  discriminating  duties  on 
United  States  and  the  British  American  vessels  in  the  British 
West  Indies  and  North  American  colonial  ports,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
colonies,  has  already  been  con-  ment  by  our  vessels  of  the  ad- 
sidered  as  necessarily  connected  vantages  offered  by  tlie  act  of  the 
together  by  the  British  Govern-  5th  July,  1825.' 
ment,  and  that  this  connexion  These  propositions  were  corn- 
has  been  kept  up  in  the  acts  of  municated  by  Mr  Gallatin  to  the 
Parliament,  in  the  articles  pro-  British  Government,  in  a  note  to 
posed  to  Mr  Rush,  and  indeed  LordDudley,  of  the  I7th  August, 
in  all  former  proposals  on  their  1827;  in  which  he  remarks  that 
part.'  *  this  mode  would  repeal  all  former 

In  consequence,  as  it  may  be  acts  of  the  American  Government 

supposed,  of  this  explanation  and  which  had  been  objected  toby 

advice    from   Mr    Gallatin,   our  Great  Britain,  fulfil  the  condition 

Government  thenceforward  aban-  in  the  act  of  Parliament  as  now 

doned  whatever  pretensions  they  understood,   and   remove    every 

may  have  previously  set  up  be-  obstacle  in  the  way  to  an  arrange- 

yond  the  acts  of  Parliament.     In  ment ;  but  that  it  would  be  useless 

a  letter  from  Mr  Clay  dated  the  for  the  President  to  make  such 

11th  April,  1827,  containing  fur-  recommendation  without  first  as- 

ther  instructions  to  Mr  Gallatin,  certaining  the    intentions  of  the 

be  was  informed  '  that  the  Presi-  British     Government,'    and    he 

dent  is  willing  to  recommend  to  therefore  inquired  '  whether,  upon 

Congress,  at  its  next  session,  first,  the  passage  of  such  an  act  as  the 

to   suspend  the   alien   duties  on  President  proposes  to  recommend, 

British  vessels  and  cargoes,  and  the   British    Government  would 

allow  their  entry  into  our  ports  allow  to  American    vessels  the 

with  the  same  kind  of  British  or  privileges  of  trade  and  intercourse 

British  colonial  produce  as  may  according  to  the  act  of  the  5th 

be  imported  in  American  vessels,  July,   1825  ?'      With  these  com- 

cbe  vessels  of  both  countries  pay-  munications,  it  will  be  seen  that 

iDg    the    same    charges ;    and,  my  instructions,  and  the  overture 
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by  me  subiohted  on  the  12th  De-  general  tenns  may  have  proceeded 
cember  last,  and  now  assented  to  from  an  apprebension  of  the  ex* 
by   Great  Britain,   are    entirely  isting  discriminating  duty  of  one 
coincident.  dollar  per  ton  on  American  res- 
1  have  been  thus  minute  that  sels   in   these   northern   colooU 
the  precise  and  uniform  object  of  ports.     Should  such  be  the  case, 
our  negotiation  with  this  Govern-  it  will  not  escape  you    that  this 
ment  should  not  be  mistaken ;  and  duty  is  prescribed  by  the  order 
that  the    President,  clearly   and  of  the  King  in  Council  in  1823^ 
explicitly    understanding    these,  in  retaliation  of  our  law  of  that 
may  feel  no  hesitation,  when  exe*  year ;  and  that,  by  the  terms  of 
cuting  the  law,  to  interpret  each  my   proposition,   it  will  be  novr 
particular  clause    in    conformity  abolished, 
with  the  obvious  scope  and  design       If  the  remainbg  words  of  ap- 
of  the  act.  parent  difficulty  constitute  a  pro- 
Less  difficulty,  if  possible,  than  vision  inconsistent  with  our  propo- 
on  these  points,  can  exist  in  regard  sition   and  the  act  of  5th  July, 
to  the  entry  of  British  vessels  an4  1825, 1  am  obliged  to  confess  my- 
their  cargoes  in  the  ports  of  the  self  incapable  of  comprebendinff 
United  States,  from  the  islands,  either  their  object  or  meaning,  i 
provinces,  or  colonies,  designated  refer,  of  course,  to  the  foUowine 
in  the  second  section  of  the  act.  clause:  *  leaving  the  commereuU 
According  to  Mr  Gallatin's  dea-  intercourse  of  the  United  Staiei 
patch,   'the   intercourse  by  sea  tffith  all  other  parts  of  the  BritiA 
oetween  the   United  States  and  dominions   or  possessions  on  a 
the  British  West  Indies  and  North  footing  not  less  favoroMe  to  the 
American  colonies,  has   already  United  States  than  it  now  u.' 
been   considered   as   necessarily       Such  a  provision,  or  anything 
connected  together  by  the  British  resembling  it,  is  now  inmxluced 
Crovemment,  and  that  this  coui-  for  the  first  time  into  our  le^a- 
nexion  has  been  kept  up  in  all  the  tion  upon  this  subject.    With  all 
acts  of  Parliament.    It  will  not,  other  parts  of  the  British  domin- 
therefore,  be  now  separated.  The  ions,  our  commercial  intercourse 
general  terms   employed  in  this  is  regulated  either  by  the  convem 
section   are  sufficiently  compre-  tion  with  Great  Britain,  or  with 
hensive  to  embrace  any  descrip-  the  exception  of  the  ports  in  the 
tion  of  entry  ;  and  in  bis  instruc-  northern  provinces,-absoluterypr(>- 
tions  to  the  several  collectors,  the  hibited   by   acts  of  Parliament 
President  may  properly  direct  an  No  legislation  on  either  side  caa 
entry  similar  to  that  specified  in  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  con- 
the  first  section  of  the  bill,  and  in  vention,   and   any   relaxation  of 
the  spirit  of  our  proposition.  existing  prohibitions  roust  be  be- 

Such,  I  presume,  was  the  pur-  neficial. 
pose  of  the  law.   I  have,  however,       This  clause,  as  it  star^ds,  if  it 

suggested  to  this  Government,  in  be  not  altogether  nugatoiy  and 

answer  to  the  difficulty  felt  upon  out  of  place,  would  seem  rather 

this  point,  the  possibility  that  these  to  apprehend  some  evU,  not  im- 
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derstood  or  explained,  from  ad-  the  12th  July  last,  I  alluded  so 
TBiitages  to  be  conferred  on  our  particularly  to  the  acts  of  Con- 
trade  by  Great  Britain.  In  any  gress  reducing  the  duty  on  several 
view  of  the  subject,  however,  it  articles  of  West  India  produce, 
can  properly  relate  only  to  the  Though  it  may  be  probable  that 
footing  on  which  our  commercial  the  schedule  of  duties  adopted 
intercourse  with  other  ports  will  contemporaneously  with  the  act 
be  left  at  the  time  of  conceding  of  Parliament  of  the  5th  July, 
such  advantages.  Happily,  there-  1825,  will  be  hereafter  modified, 
fore,  with  whatevei^  object  the  the  effect  must  be  more  severely 
clause  may  have  been  introduced,  felt  by  the  West  India  planter, 
the  President  may  issue  his  pro-  already  overburthened,  than  by 
daraation  with  every  assurance  our  merchants ;  and  in  this  there 
that  the  correspondent  acts  on  is  a  safe  guarantee  agftinst  any  ex- 
the  part  of  this  Government,  cessive  alteration.  There  is  good 
will  leave  '  the  commercial  inter-  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that 
course  of  the  United  States  with  such  modification,  whenever  it 
all  other  parts  of  the  British  do-  shall  be  made,  will  consist  in  re- 
minions  on  a  footing  not  less  fa-  ducing  the  duty  on  some  impor- 
Torable  to  tlie  United  States  than  tant  articles,  while  it  may  increase 
it  now  is.'  it  on  others ;  and  that  our  trade, 
That  you  may  have  all  the  Brit-  in  the  aggregate  will  not  be  ma- 
i^  acts  of  Parliament  relative  to  terially  affected.  This  raodifica- 
Ais  subject  before  you,  and  com-  tion,  however,  is  not  a  part  or 
pare  without  difficulty  the  various  condttion  of  the  present  arrange- 

Srovisions  of  the  act  of  the  5th  knent,  and  will  therefore  depend 
uiy,  182i5,  for  the  encourage-  upon  future  contingencies,  of  which 
ment  of  British  shipping  and  na-  each  nation  will  be  free  to  take 
vigation,  and  of  that  of  the  same  advantage ;  and  ours,  particularly, 
date  regulating  the  trade  with  the  to  resort  to  countervailing  duties, 
British  possessions  abroad,  I  have  if  that  course  be  deemed  expedi- 
the  honor  herewith  to  forward  you  ent.  On  this  question,  we  will 
'  Burners  Custom  Laws^*  contain-  always  have  the  West  Indian  in- 
iDg  all  that  may  be  useful  in  your  terest  on  our  side ;  and  that,  after 
researches.  the  concessions  heretofore  made, 
The  observations  of  the  Earl  of  is  all  we  can  expect.  The  ar- 
Aberdeen  relative  to  the  scale  of  rangement  now  proposed  will  re- 
duties  in  favor  of  those  interests  storetoourvessels  the  direct  trade 
iocidentaUy  fostered  by  the  sus-  with  the  British  colonial  ports,  and 
pension  <>f  the  intercourse  between  place  the  navigation  of  both  coun- 
the  United  States  and  the  West  tries  in  that  trade  upon  an  equal 
Indies,  are  less  unfavorable  than,  footing.  We  may  safely  rely 
at  the  date  of  my  despatch  of  the  upon  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
6th  April,  I  had  reason  to  appre-  the  American  merchants  to  ac- 
hend.  It  was  on  the  ground  of  complish  the  rest, 
this  apprehension,  principally,  that,  I  need  scarcely  refer  to  the 
in  my  note  to  Lord  Aberdeen  of  period  for  which  this  question  has 
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embarrassed  the  trade  of  our  citi-  traordiDaiy  and  MiDtsler  Pleoipo- 

zeos  and  the  relations  of  the  two  tentiary  from  the  United  States  of 

countries,  nor  to  the  numerous  America  to  this  Courts  dated  the 

failures  which  have  attended  the  1 2th  ultimo,  communicating  cer- 

efforts  of  our  Government  to  ad-  taiu  measures  which  have  been 

just  it«     But  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  by  Congress  with  a  view 

forgotten  that,  in  producing  these  to   remove  the  obstacles   which 

failures,  technical  interpretations  have  hitherto  impeded  the  re-es- 

and  misapprehension  of  legal  pro-  tablishment  of  the  commercial  in- 

visions  have  bad  their  full  share,  tercourse    between    the    United 

Sensible  of  this,  I  felt  it  my  duty  States  and  the  British  West  India 

to  guard,  if  possible,  against  their  colonies. 

recurrence;  and  after  the  solici-  Previously  to  the  receipt  of  this 
tude  and  perseverance  with  which  communication,  his  Jnajesty's 
I  have  conducted  the  negotiation,  Government  had  already  had  un- 
I  could  not  shun  the  responsibility  der  their  consideration  Mr  Mc- 
of  attempting  to  reconcile  the  Lane^s  note  of  the  16th  March 
apparent  obscurities  of  the  law  last,  explanatory  of  the  propo^- 
with  the  clear  and  frank  object  of  tion  contained  in  his  letter  of  the 
our  (jovernment.  I  am  happy  to  12th  of  December,  1829,  with 
believe,  moreover,  that,  in  the  at-  reference  to  the  same  subject ; 
tempt,  I  am  fully  sustained  by  the  and  the  undersigned  assures  Mr 
soundest  principles  of  construction.  McLane  that  his  Majesty's  Cov- 
in any  event,  I  shall  feel  conscious  ernment,  in  the  earnest  and  dis- 
that,  with  the  sincerest  desire  to  passionate  attention  which  they 
conform  to  the  instructions  and  bestowed  upon  this  prop<»itioD, 
sustain  the  character  of  the  Exec-  were  actuated  by  the  most  friend- 
utive,  I  have  faithfully  contributed  ly  feelings  towards  the  Govern- 
to  succor  the  enterprise  of  my  ment  of  the  United  States,  and 
fellow-citizens,  and  to  place  the  by  a  sincere  disposition  to  meet 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  the  proposals  which  he  was  au- 
upon  a  foundation  of  lasting  bar-  thorized  to  make  in  the  spirit 
mony.  with  which  they  were  ofiered. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,       But  the  undersigned  considers 

very  respectfully  your  obedient  it  unnecessary  now  to  enter  iato 

servant,  any  detailed  discussion   of  the 

Louis  McLane.  points  embraced   in   those  pre- 

To  THE  HoH.  Martin  VAivBuREir,  vious  Communications  of  Mr  Mo 

See'y  of  State,  Wtahlngton.  Lane,  because  tBey  are  b  a  great 

measure  superseded  by  the  more 

T%e   Earl   of  Aberdeen  to   Mr  specific,  and  therefore  more  satis- 

McLane.  factory  propositions  contained  in 

Foreign  Office,  Aug.  17, 1830.      his  note  of  the  12th  ultimo;  ft) 

The  undersigned, *his  Majesty's  the  contents  of  which  note,  tber»- 

principal  Secretary  of  State  for  fore,  the  undersigned  will  prioci- 

Foreign  AlSairs,  has  the  honor  to  pally  confine  his  present  obser> 

acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the   vations. 

note  of  Mr  McLane,  Envoy  Ex-       Of  the  character  and  effect  <rf 
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tbe  recent  measure  of  the  American  the  order  in  Council  of  1826 
Congress,  Mi^  McLane  observes  stands  upon  a  ground  materially 
that  ^  it  concedes  in  its  terms  aU  difierent  from  that  on  which  the 
the  power  in  the  regulation  of  the  same  question  was  brought  for- 
colonial  trade,  and  authorizes  the  ward  in  the  notes  of  Mr  Gallatin 
President  to  confer  on  British  in  1827,  and  even  in  the  more  ex- 
subjects  all  those  privileges,  as  planatory  overtures  of  Mr  Mcr 
well  in  the  circuitous  as  the  direct  Lane  contained  in  his  communi- 
voyage,  which  Great  Britain  has  cations  of  December,  1829,  and 
at  anytime  demanded  or  desired.'  March,  1830. 

In  this  declaration  the  under-  Those  several  proposals  were, 
signed  is  happy  to  observe  the  all  of  them,  invitations  to  the 
same  spirit  and  disposition  which  British  Government  to  pledge  it- 
dictated  Mr  McLane's  former  self,  hypothetically,  to  the  revo- 
communications,  wherein  he  an-  cation  of  the  order  in  Council,  in 
Bounced  the  readiqess  and  desire  the  event  of  a  repeal  of  those 
of  the  American  Government  acts  of  the  American  Congress 
*  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  which  gave  occasion  to  it.  His 
the  act  of  Parliament  of  1825,'  Majesty's  Government  declined 
and  also  that  the  claims  advanced  to  give  that  prospective  pledge  or 
m  justification  of  the  omission  of  assurance,  on  the  grounds  stated 
the  Unite4  States  to  embrace  the  in  Lord  Dudley's  note  of  the  1st 
offers  of  this  country,  have  been  October,  1827.  But  the  obiec- 
abandoned  by  those  who  urged  tions  then  urged  are  not  applica- 
tfaem,  and  have  received  no  sane-  ble  to  the  present  overture.  Pro- 
tian  from  the  people  of  the  United  vision  has  now  been  made  by  an 
States :'  and  the  undersigned  act  of  the  American  Legislature 
readily  admits,  that,  if  the  bill  for  the  re-establishnient  of  the 
passed  by  the  American  Legisla-  suspended  intercourse  upon  cer- 
ture  be  well  calculated  practically  tain  terms  and  conditions  ;  and 
to  fnlfil  the  expressed  intentions  of  that  act  being  now  before  his 
ks  framers,  it  must  have  the  effect  Mdjesty's  Government,  it  is  for 
of  removing  all  those  grounds  of  them  to  decide  whether  they  are 
difference  between  the  two  Gov-  prepared  to  adopt  a  correspond- 
ernments,  with  relation  to  the  ing  measure  on  the  part  of  Great 
trade  between  the  United  States  Britain  for  that  object. 
and  the  British  colonies,  which  The  undersigned  is  ready  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  admit  that,  in  spirit  and  substance, 
discussion,  and  which  have  con-  the  bill  transmitted  by  Mr  Mc- 
stituted  the  main  cause  of  the  Lane  is  conformable  to  the  view 
suspension  of  the  intercourse  by  which  he  takes  of  it  in  the  ex- 
those  restrictive  acts  of  the  Unit-  pression  before  quoted  from  his 
'ed  States  which  the  American  note  of  the  l^th  July;  and  that 
Government  is  now  prepared  to  it  is  calculated,  therefore,  to  af- 
repeal.  ford   to  Great  Britain  complete 

The  proposition  now  made  by  satisfaction  on  the  several  points 

Mr  McLane  for  the  revocation  of  which  have  been  heretofore  in 
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dispute   between   the  two  coun-  Uoited  States  of  America,'  me 

tries.     He  has  also  received,  wiih  meant  to  apply  to  the  vessels  oC 

much  satisfaction,  the  explanation  the  United  States,  and  their  car- 

wbich  Mr  McLane  has  afforded  goes,  in  the  first  part  of  the  para- 

him  verbally,  in  the  last  confer-  graph,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Great 

ence  which  ihe  undersigned  had  Britain  or  her  colonies,  io  the  Iat« 

the  honor  of  holding  with  him,  ter  part. 

upon  those  passages  in  which  the        It  can  scarcely,  indeed,  have 

wording  of  the  bill  appears  ob-  been  intended  that  this  ^ipulatioQ 

scure,  and  in  which  it  seems  at  should  extend  to  Americaii  ves- 

least  doubtful  whether  the  practi-  sels   coming   with  cargoes  fit>m 

cal  construction  of  it  would  fully  any  other  places  tbao  i^e  Uoited 

correspond  with  the  intentions  of  ,  States,  because  it  is  well  known 

the    American    Government,    as  that,  under  the  navigation  laws  of 

expressed  by  Mr  McLane.     But  Great  Britain,  do  foreign  vessel 

it  is  nevertheless  necessary,  in  or-  could  bring  a  cargo  to  any  British 

der  to  remove  all   possibility  of  colonial  port  from  any  other  couo- 

future   misapprehension  upon  so  try  than  its  own. 
important  a  subject,  that  he  should       The  next  condition  expressed 

recapitulate  the  points  upon  which  in  the  act  is,  'that  the  vessels  of 

those  doubts  have  arisen,  and  dis-  the  United  States  may  import  in- 

tinctly  state  the  sense  in  which  to   the  said  colonial   possesions 

the    undersigned    considers  Mr  from  the  United  States,  any  arti- 

McLane  as  concurring  with  him  cle  or  articles  which  could  be  im- 

in  the  interpretation  of  them.  ported  in  a  British  vessel  into  the 

The   first   point  in    which    a  said  possessions  from  the  United 

question  might  arise  is,  in  that  pas-  States.' 

sage  of  the  bill  wherein  it  is  de-       In  tliis  passage,  it  is  not  made 

dared,  as  One  of  the  conditions  sufficiently  clear  that  the  articles 

on  which  the  restrictions  now  im-  to  be  imported  on  equal  terms  by 

posed  by  the  United  States  may  British  or  American  vessels  from 

be  removed,   4hat  the  vessels  of  the  United   Slates,  mu^  be  th€ 

the  United  States,  and  their  car-  produce   of  the    United  SiaUs* 

goes,  on  entering  the  ports  of  the  The  undersigned,  however,  can* 

British  possessions,  as  aforesaid,  not  but  suppose  that  such  a  limi- 

(viz.  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  tation  must  have  been  contempla- 

continent  of  America,  the  Baha-  ted,  because   the  clause  of  the 

ma  islands,  the  Caicos,  and  the  navigation   act  already  adverted 

Bermuda  or  Somer  islands,  (shall  to,  whereby  an  American  vessel 

not  be  subject  to  other  or  higher  would  be  precluded  from  bringing 

duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,   or  any   article   not  the  produce  of 

charges  of  any  other  description,  America  to  a  British  colonial  poirt» 

than  would  be  imposed  on  British  is  not  only  a  subject  of  universal^ 

vessels,  or  their  cargoes,  arriving  notoriety,  but  the  same  proviskm 

in  the  said  colonial  possessions,  .is  distinctly  made  in   the  acl  of 

from  ihe  United  States  ofJlmeri-  Parliament  of  1825,  which  has 

ca.'    It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  been  so  often  referred  to  in  tfiw 

the  concluding  words,  ^  from  the  discussions  on  this  subject. 
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It  was  also  necessary  that  the  the   intercourse    with   the   West 

undersigned  should  ask  for  some  India  colonies  shall  be  opened  by 

explanation  of  that  section  of  the  Great  Britain,  *  the  commercial 

bill  which  has  reference  to   the  intercourse  of  the  United  States 
entry  of  vessels  into  the  ports  of  with  all  other  parts  of  the  British 

the  United  States  from  the  conti-  dominions  or  possessions  shall  be 

nental  colonies  of  Great  Britain  left  on  a  footing  not  less  favorable 

in  North  America.     These  are  to  the  United  States  than  it  now 

not  placed,  in  the  terms  of  the  is.' 

act,  on  the  same  footing  as  the        Although  it  may  be  most  truly 

ships   coming  from  the   colonies  stated  that  there  exists,  at  this  time, 

of  the  West  Indies.  no  intention  to  make  any  altera- 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  tion  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
express  provision  made   for  the  Great  Britain,  and   equally  that 
direct  btercourse  with  those  colo-  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part 
nies,  together  with  the  simultane-  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
ous  repeal  of  the  several  Ameri-  restrict,  in  any  measure,  the  corn- 
can  acts  which  interdict,  at  pres-  mercial   relations    between    this 
tent,  the  carriage  of  goods  from  country  and  the  United    States, 
the  United  States  to  West  Indian  yet  the  positive  condition  to  main- 
ports,  in  ships  having  arrived  from  tain  unchanged,  or  upon  any  par- 
other  ports  in  the  British  domin-  ticular  footing  of  favor,  every  part 
ions,  appear  fully  to  warrant  the  of  our  system  of  trade  affecting 
expression  before  quoted,  of  Mr.  our   intercourse    with    America, 
McLane, '  that  the  act  would  con-  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  made 
ler  on  British  vessels  all  those  privi-  the  subject  of'  any  specific  en- 
leges,  as  well  in  the  circuitous  as  gagement  connected  with  the  re* 
in  the  direct  voyage,  which  Great  newal  of  the  colonial  intercourse. 
Britain  has  at  any  time  demanded.'  W^hether  that  intercourse  be  re- 
But  with  regard  to  the  continen-  newed  or  not,  it  ought  to  remain 
lal  colonies,  there   is   merely  a  at  all  times  as  free  as  it  now  is, 
provision  for  *  admitting  to  entry,  both  to  the  Government  of  Great 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  Britain  and  to  thai  of  the  United 
British  vessels   or   their  cargoes  States,  to  adopt,  from  time  to  time, 
from    the  islands,    provinces,  or  such  commercial   regulations   as  ' 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  or  either  Stale  may  deem  to  be  ex- 
neaf  the  North  American  conti-  pedient  for  its  own  interests,  con- 
nent,  and  north  or    east  of  the  sistently  with   the   obligations  ol 
United  States.'     It  must  indeed  existing  treaties. 
be    presumed    that  vessels   from        It   is  due  to  the  candor  with 
these  colonies  are  intended  to  be  which  the  communications  of  .Mr 
admitted  upon  the  same  terms,  in  McLane  have  been  made  on  this 
all  respects,  and  to  be  entitled  to  subject,    that    the     undersigned 
the    same   privileges,  as   British  should  be  thus  explicit  in  noticing 
ships  from  any  other  British  coIo-  the  passage  in  the  bill  to  which  he 
ny.  has  now  adverted. 

The  act  of  Congress  requires,       Mr  McLane,  in  his  note  of  the 

a  further  condition,  that,  when  12tb  ultimo,  has  described  and 
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explained  the  material  diminution  His  Majesty's  (Sovenimenl  wB 
wbich  has  been  made  in  the  duties  continue  to  look  with  an   earaeal 
payable  in  the  United  States  on  desire  to  afford  them  such  protec- 
the  inoportation  of  certain  articles  tion  by  discriminatiDg  duties,  as 
of  colonial  produce.     This  mea-  may  appear  to  be  consistent  with 
sure  has  been  viewed  by  His  Ma-  the  interests  of  other  parts  of  Hb 
jesty's  Government  with  sincere  Majesty's  dominioosy  and  with  a 
satisfaction,  as  indicating  a  dispo-  sound  policy  in  die  conamercial 
sition  to  cultivate  a  commercial  relations  of  this  country  with  all 
intercourse    with   His   Majesty's  other  States, 
colonies  upon  a  footing  of  greater       The  undersigned  has  thougbt  it 
freedom  and  reciprocal  advantage  desirable  that  this  p<Mnt  should 
than  has  hitherto  existed.     But  be  distinctly  understood  on  both 
the  undersigned  must  frankly  state,  sides,  in  order  that  oo  doubt  should 
that,  in  the  general  consideration  exist  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
of  the  question  now  to  be  deter-  to  vary  those  duties  from  time  to 
mined,  no  weight  ought  to  be  as-  time,  according  to  her  own  views 
signed  to  ttia  reduction  of  those  of  expediency,  unfettered  by  any 
duties,  as  forming  any  part  of  the  obligation  expressed  or  implied, 
grounds  on  which  the  re-establish-  towards  the  united  States  or  any 
ment  of  the  intercourse  may  be  other  country, 
acceded  to.     Those  changes  are       The  undersigned  adverts  again 
part  of  the   general   scheme  of  with  satisfaction  to  the  verba]  ex- 
taxation  which  the  government  of  planations  which  he  has  received 
America  may,  at  all  times,  impose  from  Mr  McLane  of  chose  passa- 
or  modify,  with  the  same  freedom  ges  in  the  act  of  Congress  which 
as  that  which  Great  Britain  may  nave  not  appeared  to  the  under- 
exercise  in  the  regulation  of  any  signed  to  be  literally  adapted  to 
part  of  its  system  of  duties;  and  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Par- 
it  is  the  more  essential  that  His  liament  of   1825.     He   concurs 
Majesty's  Government  should  not  with  Mr  McLane  in  thinking  ihtt 
contract,  by  implication,  any  en-  these  will  be  found  to  have  been 
gagement   towards   tliat  of   the  merely  apparent  deviations  from 
united  States  with  respect  to  such  the  conditions  of  that  statute,  be- 
alterations,  because  His  Majesty's  cause  the   whole  of  the   receoi 
Government    have   already   had  proceedings  of  the  American  Gov- 
under  their  consideration  the  ex-  ernment  and  Legislature  In  this 
pediency    of    introducing    some  matter  have  been  manifestly  and 
modifications   into   the   schedule  expressly  founded  upon  t  deter- 
of  duties  attached  to  the  act  of  mination  to  conform  to  it.    Any 
Parliament  of  1825,  with  a  view  other  view  of  the  subject  would 
more  effectually   to   support  the  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
interests  of    the   British   North  tenor  of  the  several  communica- 
American  colonies.     To  those  in-  tions  from  Mr  McLane  before  ad- 
terests,  fostered,  as  they  have  in-  verted  to,  which  have    all  been 
cidentally  been,  by  the  suspension  conformable  to  the  ejtplicit  propo- 
of  the   intercourse    between  the  sition  contained  in  his  note  of  the 
United  Statesaod  the  West  Indies,  12di  December,  1829,  'that  the 
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Government  of  the  United  States   Mr  Van  Buren  to.  Mr  McLane. 
should  now  coniply  with  the  con-  De^ment  of  State,      \ 

diuons  of  the  act  of  Parliament  Waahington,  Oct.  5, 1830.  J 

of  July  5,  1825,  by  an  express       Sir  :   Your   despatch,  of   the 
law,  opening  their  ports  for  the   20th  August  was,  on  the  3d  in- 
admission     of    British     vessels,    stant,  received  at  this  Department, 
and  by  allowing  their  entry  with    and  with  its  contents  laid  before 
the  same  kind  of  British  colonial   the  President, 
produce  as  may  be  imported  in        You  will  perceive  by  the  in- 
American  vessels,  the  vessels  of  closed  proclamation,  and  instruc- 
both  countries  paying  the  same   tions  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
charges  ;    suspending    the    alien   ment  to  the  collectors  of  customs, 
duties  on  British  vessels  and  car-   that  the  President  has   adopted 
goes,  and  abolishing  the  restriS-    without  reserve  the  construction 
tions  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  given  to  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1823  to  the  direct  intercourse  be-    the  29th  of  May,  1830,  by  Lord 
tween  the  United  States  and  the    Aberdeen   and   yourself,  by  ac- 
British  colonies ;  and  that  such  a    cepting  the  assurance  of  the  Brit- 
law  should  be  immediately  follow-   ish  Government,  with  the  accom- 
ed  by  a  revocation  of  the  British   panying  explanations,  as  a  com- 
order  in  Council  of  the  27th  July,    pliance  with  its  requisitions,  and 
1826,  the  abolition  or  suspension    by  doing  all  that  was  necessary 
of   all   discriminating   duties   on    to   carry  the   proposed  arrange- 
American  vessels  in  the  British    ment  into  complete  effect  on  the 
colonial  ports,  and  the  enjoyment,    part  of  the  United  States.     By 
by  the  United  States,  of  the  ad-   virtue  of  the  President's  proclama- 
vaniages  of  the  act  of  Parliament   tion,  and  the  operation  of  the  act 
of  the  5th  July,  1825,'     It  only   of  Congress  above   referred*  to, 
remains,  therefore,  for  the  under-   our  restrictive  acts  are  repealed, 
signed  to  assure  Mr  McLane  that,    and  the  ports  of  the  United  Slates 
if  the  President  of  the  United    opened  to  British  vessels  coming 
States    shall   determine   to   give    from  any  of  the  British  colonial 
effect  to  the  act  of  Congress,  in    possessions    mentioned    in    both 
conformity  with  .the  construction    sections  of  the  act  upon  the  terms 
ut  upon  its  provisions  both  by    stated  in  that  act,  and  in  the  ac- 

r  McLane  and  by  the  under-  companying  instruction.  The 
signed,  all  difficulty  on  the  part  of  President  does  not  doubt  that, 
Great  Britain,  in  the  way  of  a  having  thus  given  effect  to  the 
renewal  of  the  intercourse  be-  arrangement  on  the  part  of  this 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Government,  that  of  Great  Brit- 
West  Indies,  according  to  the  ain  will  without  delay  do  what  is 
foregoing  proposition  made  by  Mr  necessary  on  its  side  to  remove 
McLane,  will  thereby  be  removed,    all   existing   obstructions   to   the 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  renewal  of  the  intercourse  be- 
to  renew  to  Mr  McLane  the  as-  tween  the  United  States  and  the 
durances  of  his  highest  consider-    British  colonial  possessions  refer- 

alion.  Aberdeen.        red  to,  according  to  the  proposi- 

IfOvis  MgLahb,  Eiq.  &c,  &c,  See. 
10* 


^ 
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ttOD  submitted  by  you  and  accepted  the  sphere  of  his  aotborityy  wfaiek 
by  that  Crovernment.     He  allows  may   coatribute  to   confirm   the 
himself  also  to  expect  that  the  good    understaDding  '  so  happily 
circun)staDce  that  the  ports  of  the  established. 
United  States  are  forthwith  open  It  is  also  to  me  a  pleasing  du^ 
to  Britisli  vesseb,  while  the  open-  to  express  to  you,  as  I  am  direct- 
ing of  those   of   Great  Britain  ed  to  do,  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
must  await  the  action  of  the  Brit-  the  President  with  your  conduct 
ish  Government,  thus  producing  on  this  important  occasion.     The 
temporarily  an  unequal  operation,  untiring  zeal,  patriotic  exertions, 
will  induce  his  Majesty's  Govern-  and  great  ability,  which  you  liare 
ment  to  give  to  (he  matter  its  displayed  in  the  difficuh  negotia- 
earliest  attention.  tion  dius  satisfactorily  concluded, 
The    President    has    derived  realize  all  the  anticipations  he  had 
great  satisfaction  from  the  candor  formed  from  the  employment  of 
and  liberality  which  have  charac-  your  talents  in  tbisimportant  branch 
terized  the  conduct  of  his  Ma-  of  the  public  service,  and  entitle 
jesty's  ministers  throughout  the  you  to  the  thanks  of  your  country, 
negotiation,    and  particularly  in  To  these  sentiments  I  beg  leave 
i>ot  suffering  the   inadvertencies  to  add  the  expression  of  mj  own 
of  our  legislation,  attributable  to  unqualified  approbation  of  aU  your 
the   haste   and  confusion  of  the  acts  since  the  axnmencement  d* 
closing  scenes  of  the  session,  to  your  mission   near  the  Goven- 
defeat  or  delay  the  adjustment  of  ment  of  Great  Britain. 
a   question,  with   respect  to  the  I  am,  with  great  respect,  your 
substance    of    which,    and    the  obedient  servant, 
interests  of  the  two  countries,  in  M.  Van  Buken. 
its  adjustment,  both  Governments  Iiouis  McLakb,  Esq.  Etuoy  Eatm- 
are  now  happily  of  one  opinion.  ordinary,  ^.  <^ 
He  cherishes  the  roost  lively  an-  _      ,     _     .*!         ^    ,     xr  .    . 
ticipations  of  the   solid   benefits  ^^J^'  ^^/'l^  9f  tht  LnUed 
which  will  flow  from  the   trade  States  of  Amcrtca. 
that  is  about  to  revive,  as  well  as  ^  proclamatioh. 
of  the  benign  influence  which  the  Whebeas,byan  act  of  the  Coq- 
saiisfactory  removal   of   a    long  gress  of  the  United  States,  passed 
standing   and  vexatious   impedi-  on  the  twentyninth  day  of  May, 
ment  to  the  extension  of  their  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
commercial  intercourse  is  calcu-  thirty,  it  is  provided,  that,  wben- 
lated  to  exercise  upon  the  rela-  ever  the  Pre^dent  of  the  United 
tions  between  the  two  countries.  States  shall  receive  satisfactory 
It  is  his  wish  that  you  should  make  evidence  that  the  Government  of 
his   Majesty's    Government    ac-  Great  Britain  will  open  the  ports 
quainted  with   these   sentiments,  in  its  colonial  possessions  in  ilie 
and  assure  it  that  he  will  neglect  West  Indies,  on  the  condneoc  of 
no  opportunity  which  may  pre-  South    America,    the     Bahama 
sent  itself,  to  prove  his  sincere  islands,  the  Caicos,  and  the  Ber- 
desire  to  strengthen  and  improve  muda  or  Somer  islands,  to  the 
*  those  relations  by  everj'  act  within  vessels  of  the  United  States,  lor 
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ED  indefinite  or  for  a  limited  term ;  higher  duty  of  tonnage  or  impost,  *• 
that  the  vessels  of  the  United  or  charge  of  any  description  what- 
States,  and  their  cargoes,  on  en-  ever,  than  would  be  levied*  on  the 
tering  the  colonial  ports  aforesaid,  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or 
shall  not  be  subject  to  other  or  their  cargoes,  arriving  from  the 
higher  duties  oftonnage  or  impost,  said  British  possessions,  and  that 
or  charges  of  any  other  description,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Brit- 
than  would  be  imposed  on  British  ish  vessels  to  import  into  the 
vessels,  or  their  cargoes,  arriving  United  States,  and  to  export 
in  the  said  colonial  possessions  therefrom,  any  article  or  articles 
from  the  United  States ;  that  the  which  may  be  imported  or  export- 
vessels  of  the  United  States  may  ed  in  vessels  of  the  United  States ; 
import  into  the  said  colonial  pos-  and  that  the  act,  entitled  '  An  act  a 
sessions,  from  the  United  States,  concerning  navigation,'  passed  on 
any  article  or  articles  which  could  the  eighteenth  day  of  April,  one  , 
be  imported  in  a  British  vessel  in-  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eigb-  '7'  ; 
to  the  said  possessions  from  the  teen,  an  act  supplementary  thereto, 
United  States ;  and  that  the  ves-  passed  the  fifteenth  day  of  May, ''  4 
sels  of  the  United  States  may  ex-  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
port  from  the  British  colonies  twenty,  and  an  act,  entitled  '  An 
afore-mentioned,  to  any  country  act  to  regulate  the  commercial 
whatever,  other  than  the  dominions  intercourse  between  the  United 
or  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  States  and  certain  British  ports,' 
any  article  or  articles  that  can  be  passed  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
exported  therefit)m  in  a  British  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
vessel,  to  any  country  other  than  twentythree,  shall,  in  such  case, 
the  British  dominions  or  posses-  be  suspended  or  absolutely  repeal- 
stoDS  aibresaid  —  leaving  the  efi,  as  the  case  may  require  : 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  And  whereas,  by  the  said  act. 
United  States  with  all  other  parts  it  is  further  provided,  that  when- 
of  the  British  dominions  or  pos-  ever  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
sessions  on  a  footing  not  less  favor-  shall  have  been  opened  under  the 
able  to  the  United  States  than  it  authority  thereby  given,  British 
DOW  is  —  that  then,  a^nd  in  such  vessels  and  their  cargoes  shall  be 
case,  the  President  of  (iae  United  admitted  to  an  entry  in  the  ports 
States  shall  be  authorized,  at  any  of  the  United  States,  from  the  * 
time  before  the  next  session  of  islands,  provinces,  or  colonies  of  « 
Congress,  to  issue  his  proclama-  Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the 
tion,dec]aringthat  he  has  received  North  American  continent,  and 
such  evidence;  and  that,  there-  northor  east  of  the  United  States  : 
upon,  and  from  the  date  of  such       And  whereas,  satisfactory  evi- 

Eroclamation,  the   ports    of   the  dence  has  been  received   by  the 

Fnited   States   shall  be   opened  President  of  the  United  States, 

indefinitely,  or  for  a  term  fixed,  that,  whenever  he  shall  give  effect 

as  the  case  may   be,  to  British  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  afore- 

vessels  coming  from  the  said  Brit-  said,  the    Government  of  Great 

ish  colonial  possessions  and  their  Britain  will  open,  for  an  indefinite 

cargoes,  subject  tc^  no  other  or  period,  the   ports  in  its  colonial 
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|)OS8es8ions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

the  continent  of  South  America,  and  thirty,  and  the    fiftyfifth  of 

the  Bahama  islands,  tl)e  Caicos,  the  Independence  of  the  United 

and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  islands,  States. 

to  the  vesseb  of  tt^s  United  States,  Andrew  Jackson. 

and  their  cargoes,  upon  the  terms,  g^  ^^  pretidcnt : 

and  according  to  the  requisitions,  jyi^  y^^  Buren 

t  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress  :  '    Secretary  qf  Suae. 

'  \  Now,   therefore,     I,    Andrew  

Jackson,  President  of  the  United  Circular  to  the  Collectors  of  Cus- 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  de-  toms. 

.    clare  and  proclaim  that  such  evi-  Treasaiy  Department,  > 

^  dence  has  been  received  by  me  ;  October  ©,  J8W.  > 
•  ■  and  that,  by  the  operation  of  the  Sir  :  You  will  perceiFe  by  the 
'  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  proclamation  of  the  President, 
iwentyninth  day  of  May,  one  herewith  transmitted,  that,  from 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  and  after  the  date  thereof,  the 
'  the  ports  pf  the  United  States  are,  act,  entitled  *  An  act  conceromg 
from  the  date  of  this  proclama-  navigation,'  passed  on  the  18th  of 
tion,  open  to  British  vessels  com-  April,  1818,  an  act  supplementary 
ing  from  the  said  British  posses-  thereto,  passed  the  1 5th  of  May, 
sions,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  the  1820,  and  an  act,  entitled  'An 
terms  set  forth  in  the  said  act;  act  to  regulate  the  commercial 
the  act  entitled.  *  An  act  concern-  intercourse  between  the  United 
ing  navigation,'  passed  on  the  States  and  certain  British  ports,* 
eighteenth  day  of  April,  one  thou-  passed  on  the  1st  of  March,  lS2Sy 
sand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  are  absohitely  repealed ;  and  the 
the  act  supplementary  thereto,  ports  of  the  United  States  are 
passed  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  opened  to  British  vessels  and 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  their  cargoes,  coming  from  the 
twenty,  and  the  act,  entitled  *  An  British  colonial  possessions  in  the 
act  to  regulate  the  commercial  West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of 
intercourse  between  the  United  South  America,  the  Bahama  isl- 
States  and  certain  British  ports,'  ands,  the  Caicos,  and  the  Ber- 
passed  the  first  day  of  March,  rnuda  or  Somer  islands;  also 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  from  the  islands,  provinces,  or 
twentythree,  are  absolutely  re-  colonies  of  Great  Britain  on  or 
pealed ;  and  British  vessels  and  near  the  North  American  conti- 
their  cargoes  are  admitted  to  an  nent,  and  north  or  east  of  the 
entry  in  the  ports  of  the  United  United  States.  By  virtue  of  the 
States,  from  the  islands,  provinces  authority  of  this  proclamation,  and 
and  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  in  conformity  with  the  arrange- 
or  near  the  North  American  con-  ment  made  between  the  United 
tinent,  and  north  or  east  of  the  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  un- 
united States.  der  the  sanction  of  the  President, 
^  Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  you  are  instructed  to  admit  to 
city  of  Washington,  the  fifth  day  entry  such  vessels,  beinc;  laden 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  with  the   productions    oi"   Great 
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Britaio  or  her  said  colonies,  sub^  transmit  herewith  his  answer  ihere- 
ject  to  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  to,  and  an  order  of  the  King  in 
and  impost,  and.  other  charges.  Council,  completing  the  proposed 
as  are  levied  on  the  vessels  of  the  arrangement  on  the  part  of  Great 
United  Stales,  or  their  cargoes,  Britain,  and  fftlly  closing  the  ne- 
arriving  from  the  said  British  gotiation  upon  this  important  part 
colonies.     You  will,  blso,   grant   of  our  relations.  ^ 

clearances  to  Britfah  vessels  for  This  arrangement  has  already 
the  several  ports  of  the  aforesaid  produced,  and  will  continue  to 
colonial  possessions  of  Great  produce,  considerable  dissatisfac- 
Brilain,  such  vessels  being  laden  tion  in  the  British  northern  provin- 
with  such  articles  as  may  be  ex-  ces,  and  with  those  interests  which 
ported  from  the  United  States:  have  been  incidentally  fostered  by 
in  vessels  of  the  United  States  the  omission  of  our  Government 
and  British  vessels,  coming  from  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
the  said  British  colonial  posses-  act  of  6th  July,  1825,  and  the 
sions,  may  also  be  cleared  for  British  order  in  Council  of  July, 
foreign  ports  and  places  other  1826.  Itmaybeexpectedithere- 
than  those  in  the  said  British  fore,  as  I  have  already  stated  in 
colonial  possessions,  being  laden  ray  former  despatches,  that  some 
with  such  articles  as  may  be  ex-  attempt  will  be  immediately  made 
ported  from  the  United  States  in  to  reconcile  those  interests  to  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States.  restoration  of  4he   direct    inter* 

I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  course.  Some  of  the  duties  iu 
your  obedient  servant,  favor  of  the  northern  producdons. 

S.  D.  Ingh'am,       will,  doubtless,  be  increased,  but 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.      Others  will  be  reduced.    I  cannot, 

[Here  follows  a  copy  of  the  however,  at  this  moment,  speak 
above  proclamation  by  the  Presi-  fully  or  with  entire  certi^ty  of 
dent.]  the  intentions  of  this  Grovernment 

in  that  respect. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Mc       It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  in- 

Lane  to  Mr  Van  fiuren,  dated      form  you,  that,  by  the  act  of  Par- 
London,  Nov.  6, 1830.      liament  of  the  2d  of  July,  1 827, 

I  received  on  the  2d  instant,  entitled  *  An  act  to  amend  the 
your  despatch,  number  22,  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  customs,'  the 
5th  October,  transmitting  the  pro-  importation  of  salted  beef  and 
clamation  of  the  President,  and  pork  is  admitted  into  Newfound- 
instructions  from  the  Treasury  land  free  of  duty,  and  into  all  the 
Department  to  the  collectors  of  other  Britisli  ports  at  a  duty  of 
customs,  executing,  on  the  part  of  twelve  shillings  sterling  the  bun- 
our  Government,  the  proposed  ar-  dred  weight.  Under  the  present 
rangement  with  this,  for  the  resto-  arrangement,  by  which  the  colo- 
ration of  the  direct  intercourse  nial  ports  are  now  opened  to  our 
with  the  British  West  Indies.  I  vessels,  we  shall  be  entitled  to 
communicated  these  documents  to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  and  la  that 
the  JEarlof  Aberdeen  on  the  3d  way  acquire  a  valuable  branch  of 
instant,   and   have  the  honor  to  trade,  which  we  could  not  have 
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enjojed  by  the  famous  act  of  5th  same  terms ;   and  that   tbe  alien 

July,  1825.  doiies,  in  the  ports  of  tbe  United 

—  States,  on  British  vessels  and  their 

Mr  McLane  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  cargoes,  and  also  the  restrictioiis 

S  X  Caiandot  St.,  Portland  Place,  >  in  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  tbe 

November  3,  ld30.       J  United  Slates  of  1823  to  tbe  di- 

The  undersigned,  Envoy  Ex-  rect  intercourse  between  tbe  Unft- 

^  traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo-  ed  States  and  the  British  West 

if  tentiary  from  the  United  States,  India  colonies,  are  abolished, 
has  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith       The  undersigned  has  tbe  honor 

to  the   Earl   of  Aberdeen,  His  to  state  further,  that  these  nets 

Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  have  been  performed' by  the  Pre- 

State  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  a  pro*  sident  in  conformity  with  the  let- 

iclamation  issued  by  the  President  ter  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  of 

of  the  United  States  on  the  fifth  tbe  17th  of  August  last,  and  that, 

of  October  last,  and,  also,  a  letter  by  accepting  the  assurance  of  the 

.  of  instructions  from  the  Secretary  British  Government,  with  the  ac- 

«.of  the   Treasury,  in  conformity  company  ing  explanation,  as  a  com* 

thereto,  to  the  several  collectors  pliance  with  tbe  requisitions  of  the 

*    of  the  United  States,   removing  act  of  Congress  of  the  29di  May, 

the   restrtctioDS  on  tbe  trade  in  1 630,  and  doing  all  that  was  neces- 

British  vessels  with  the  ports  of  sary  on  the  part  oflhe  United  States 

the  United  States  and  tbe  colonial  to  effect  the   proposed  arrange- 

possessions  of  Great  Britain.  And  ment,   he   has   adopted,  without 

the   undersigned   takes  leave  to  reserve,  the  construction  put  upon 

add,  that,  although  these  papers  the  act  oi  Congress  both  by  the 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  clear  and.  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  the  under* 

explicit,  he  will  take  much  plea*  signed. 

sure  in  making  any  futher  per-       In  communicating  these  docu* 

sonal  explanation  of  their  import  ments  to  tbe  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 

that  may  be  considered  desira-  the  undersigned  is  instructed  to 

^ble.  inform  him  that  the  President  has 

It  will  be  perceived,  however,  derived  great  satisfaction  from  tlie 

that,   by  virtue   of   the   forego-  candor  manifested  by  his  Majes- 

ing  proclamation,  and  the  oper-  ty's  Ministers  in  the  course  of  the 

ation  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  negotiation ;  and  that,  having  tbos 

39th  May,  1830,  the  restrictive  given  effect  to  the  arrangement 

acts  of  the  United  States  are  ab-  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 

solutely  repealed;  that  the  ports  he  does  not  doubt  that  Great  Brtt* 

of  the  United  States  are  open  to  ain,  acting  in  the  spirit  and  terms 

the  admission  and  entry  of  British  of  the  proposition  submitted  by 

vessels  coming  from  any  of  the  the  undersigned,  and  accepted  in 

British  ports  mentioned  in    both  the  letter  of  Lord  Aberdeen  of 

sections  of  the  said  act,  with  the  the  17th  of  August  last,  will  as 

same  kind  of  British  colonial  pro-  promptly  comply  with  those  terms, 

duce   as   may    be    imported    in  on  her  part,  and  remove  tbe  ex- 

American  vessels,  and  upon  the  isting  obstructions  to  the  renewal 
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of  tbe   intercourse   between  the  od  the  trade   in  British  t'ess^Is        j. 

ports  of  the  United  States  aod  with  the  ports  of  the  United  Stai'es       '9k 

the  British  GoJoeial  possessions.  and   the   colonial  possessions  of 

Id  coDclusion,  ilie  undersigned  Great  Britain, 
takes  leave  lo  state,  that,  from  the        Mr  McLane  observe 

date  of  the  proclaroatioo  of  the  virtue    of   the   proclat  J 

Presideol,   tbe  vessels   of  Gieat  question,  and  the  operai  4 

Britun  have  been  and  are  actually  act  of  Congress  of  tbe  a 

in  the  eojoynieRt  of  all  the  ad-  1630,  tbe  restrictive  bi  * 

vantages  of  the  proposed  arrange-  United  States  are  absolutely  re-        % 

meot,  vfhile   the   vessels  of  the  pealed  j    that  the   ports  of   the 

United  StHtes  are  aod  must  re-  United  States  sre  opened  lo  the  ■ 

main   excluded   from    llie   same  admission   and   entry  of  British 

until  tbe  requisite  measures  shall  vessels  coming  from  any  of  thc^ 

be  adopted  by  this  Government.  Briiish  ports  mentioned  in  botfi         " 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  sections  of  the  said  act,  with  the 

to  asic,  therefore,  that  the  Earl  same  kind  of  Britishcolonial  p;-o--><>^''> 

of  Aberdeen  will  enable  him  to  duce    as    may   be    imported   in.' 

commuDicatetheadopEionofthose  American  vessels,  and  upon  the 

measures  to  bis  Government,  by  same  terms ;  that  the  alien  duties 

the  opporiualty  which  will  offer  in  tbe  ports^of  the  United  States 

forthat  purpose  on  the  6ih  instant,  on  British  vessels  and  their  car- 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  goes,  end  also  tbe  restrictions  in 
of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  tbe  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  tbe  assurance  ed  States  of  1833,  lo  the  direct 
of  his  highest  cnosideraikin.  intercourse  between  the  United 
Louis  McLane.  Slates  aod  the  British  West  In- 
dia colonies,  are  abolished. 

Mr  McLane  adds,  that,  in  per- 

T     J    41.    J        T"  Mr     »f  r  forming  these  actsi  tbe  President 

Lard  Abrrdem  lo  Mr  McLane.  ^^be  Uniied  States  has  adopted, 

Foreif  D  Offioe,  Nov.  5, 1830.  without  reserve,  the  constructioa  ^ 

Tbe  undersigned,  his  Majesty's  put  upon  the  act  of  Congress  of 

principal  Secretary  of  State  for  tbe  29th  of  May,  1830,  by  him- 

Foreign  Affiirs,  has  the  honor  to  self,  and  by  the  undersigned  in 

acknowledge  the  receipt  of  tbe  his  note  of  the  17th  of  August 

note  of  Mr  McLane,  Envoy  Ex-  last. 

iraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo-  The  undersigned  having  stated 
teniisry  from  the  United  States  at  to  Mr  McLene,  in  bis  above-men- 
ibis  court,  of  the  3d  instant,  in  tioned  note,  that,  under  such  cir- 
which  lie  incloses  a  proclamation  cumsiaiices,  all  difficulty  on  the 
issued  by  the  President  of  tbe  part  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  way 
United  States  on  tbe  5th  ultimo,  of  the  renewal  of  ibe  intercourse 
and  aiao  a  letter  of  instructions  between  the  United  States  and  the 
from  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  West  Indies,  according  lo  the  [mx>- 
ury,  in  conformity  thereto,  to  the  position  made  by  Mr  McLane, 
several  collectors  of  the  United  would  be  removed,  he  has  now 
States,  remoriag  the  restrictions  tbe  honor  to  transmit  to  Mr  Mc- 
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^       Lane  the  accompanying  copy  of  such  permissioD  sboidd  be  subject 
^       an  order  issued  by  His  Majesty  to  certain  coDditions,  it  is  there- 
in council  this  day,  for  regulating  Tore  enacted,  that  the   privileges 
the  commercial   intercourse  be-  thereby  granted  to  foreign   sfa^is 
tween  the  United  States  and  His  shall  be  limited  to  the   ships  of 
.Majesty's  possessions  abroad.  those  countries  which,  havii^  co- 
The  undersigned  cannot  omit  looial  possessions,  shall  grant  the 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  like  privilege  of  trading  with  ttiose 
Mr  McLane   the  satisfaction  of  possessions   to  British  ships,  or 
His  Majesty's  Government  at  the  which,  not  having  colpniaJ  posses- 
promptitude  and  frankness  with  sions,  shall  place  the  coounerce 
which  the  President  of  the  Unit-  and  navigation  of  this  country  and 
ed  States  has  concurred  in  the  of  its  possessions  abroad  upon  the 
view  taken  by  them  of  this  ques-  footing  of  the  most  favored  nataoo, 
tion;  and  at  the  consequent  ex-  unless  his  Majesty,  by  his  order  in 
tension  of  that  commercial  inter-  Council,  shall  in  any  case  deem  it 
course  which  it  is  so  much  the  in-  expedient  to  grant  the  whole  or 
terest  of  both  countries  to  main-  any  of  such  prinkgesto  die  ships 
tain,  and  which  His  Majesty  will  of  any  foreign  couotry,  altfaouigfa 
alway  be  found  sincerely  desirous  the  conditions  aforesaid  shall  not 
to  promote  by  all  th^  means  in  bis  in  all  respects  be  fulfilled  by  such 
power.  foreign  country:'  And  whereas, 
The  undersigned  avails  himself  by  a  certain  order  of  his  said  late 
of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  Mr  Majesty  in  Council,  bearing  data 
McLane   the   assurances  of  his  the  27th  day  of  July,  1826,  a/ter 
highest  consideration.  reciting  that  the  conditions  meo- 

Abehdesn.  tioned  and  referred  to  in  the  said 

LO0I8  McLaw,  Eiq.,  Ac,  &c,  ^.  act  of  Parliament  had  not  b  all 

At  the  Court  at  St  Jame.',  >  respects    been    fulfiOed    by  the 

^"^                  November  5, 1830.        >  Grovernment  of  the  United  Suies 

Preient;  The  King*!  Most  EzceUent  of  America,  and  that,  theretoce. 

Majesty  in  CouncU.  ^^e  privileges  SO  granted  as  afore- 

Whereas,  by  a  certain  act  of  said  by  the  law  of  nav^tioa  to 

Parliament,  passed  in  the  6th  year  foreign  ships  could  not  lawfuUy  be 

of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  exercised  or  enjoyed  by  the  ships 

King  George  the  fourth,  entitled  of  the   United   Stales  aforesaid, 

*  An  act  to  regulate  the  trade  of  unless  His  Mqesiy,  by  hb  oitter 

the   British  possessions  abroad,'  in  Council,  should  grant  the  whole 

after  reciting  that,  *  by  the  law  of  or  any  of  such  privileges  to  the 

navigation,  foreign  ships  are  per-  ships  of  the  United  States  afo»- 

mined  to  import  into  any  ot  the  said,  hb  said  late  Majesty  did,  ia 

British  possessions  abroad,  from  pursuance  of  the  powers  in  him 

the  countries  to  which  they  be-  vested  by  die  said  act,  grant  the 

loDSf  goods  the  produce  of  those  privileges  aforesaid  to  the  ships 

countries,   and  to  export  goods  of  the  said  United  States,  but  did 

trom  such  possessions  to  be  car-  thereby  provide  and  declare  that 

ned  to  any  foreign  country  what-  such  privileges  should  absolutely 

ever,  and  that  it  is  expedient  that  cease  and  determine  in  His  Ma- 
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jesty's  possessions  in  the  West  In-  ports  of  the  United  States  are 
dies  and  South  America,  and  in  now  open  to  British  vessels  and 
'eertain  other  of  His  Majesty's  their  cargoes  coming  from  His 
possessions  abroad,  upon  and  from  Majesty's  possessions  aforesaid. 
certain  days  in  the  said  order  for  His  Majesty  doth,  therefore,  with 
that  purpose  appointed,  and  which  the  advice  of  bis  Privy  Council, 
are  long  since  passed :  And  and  in  pursuance  and  exercise  of 
whereas,  by  a  certain  other  order  the  powers  so  vested  in  him  as 
of  his  said  late  Majesty  in  Council,  aforesaid,  by  the  said  act  so  passed 
bearing  date  the  16th  of  July,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  said  last  mentioned  order  was  his  said  late  Majesty,  or  by  any 
confirmed :  And  whereas,  in  pur-  other  act  or  acts  of  Parliament, 
suance  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  declare  that  the  said  recited  orders 
in  that  behalf  made  and  provided,  io  Council  of  the  21st  day  of  July, 
his  said  late  Majesty,  by  a  certain  1S23,  and  of  the  27th  day  of 
order  in  Council  bearing  date  the  July,  1826,  and  the  said  order  in 
2lst  day  of  July,  1823,  and  by  Council  of  the  16th  day  of  July» 
the  said  order  in  Council  bearing  1827,  (so  far  as  the  such.  last 
date  the  27th  day  of  July,  1826,  mentioned  order  relates  to  the 
was  pleased  to  order  that  there  said  United  States,)  shall  be,  and 
should  be  charged  on  all  vessels  of  the  same  are  hereby,  respectively 
the  said  United  States  which  revoked :  And  His  Majesty  doth 
should  enter  any  of  the  ports  of  further,  by  the  advice  aforesaid. 
His  Majesty's  possessions  in  the  and  in  pursuance  of  tha  powers 
West  Indies  or  America,  with  ar-  aforesaid,  declare  that  the  shipaof 
ticles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  and  belonging  to  the  United  States 
manufacture  of  the  said  States,  of  America  may  import  from  the 
certain  duties  of  tonnage  and  of  United  States  aforesaid,  into  the 
customs  therein  particularly  speci-  British  possessions  abroad,  goods 
fied :  And  whereas  it  hath  been  the  produce  of  those  States,  and 
made  to  appear  to  His  Majesty  in  may  export  goods  from  the  Brit- 
Council  that  the  restrictions  here-  ish  possessions  abroad,  to  be  car- 
tofore  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  ried  to  any  foreign  cotintry  wbat^ 
United  States  aforesaid  upon  Brit-  ever. 

ish  va<isels  navigating  between  And  the  Right  Honorable  the 
the  said  States  and  His  Majesty's  Lords  Commissioner!^  of  His  Ma- 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  jesty's  Treasury,  and  the  Right 
America  have  been  repealed,  and  Honorable  Sir  George  Murray, 
that  the  discriminating  duties  o£  one  of  His  Majesty's  prineipal 
tonnage  and  of  customs  heretofore  Secretaries  of  State,  are  to  give 
imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  said  theneeessary  directions  herein,  as 
United  States  upon  British  vessels  to  them  may  respectively  %ppcv- 
and  their  caigoes,  entering  the  tain. 
ports  of  the  said  States  from  His  Jas,  Buxxeb. 

JS'S.n  ''!ln""TfLl'r  co«acitoS'cermiteh.n. 

also  been  repealed  i  and  that  the  Nov  h  1830 

II 
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Prennt  andpropoied  Import  DvUies  in  the  American  Colonies, 


I  and  of  wood  tnd 


TABLE  OF  DUTIES  on  eortoin  ortieleo  orproruioni,  i 
Moduetioo,  or  nOBufcetnio  of  tho  .Unitod  Kiofdom,  nor  of  oay  Bfituh 
DTOoght  Ij  Mt,  or  by  ioUod  eaniafe  or  DaTigvtion,  toto  tlie  oeronJ  Brhiih 


1.  SOUTHERN  COLONIES. 

Importod  or  brow ht  into  tho  Britiah  mmmmioih  oa  the  eootinoBt 
of  Booth  Amenea,  or  !•  the  VTert  Ibdiea,  tho  Bahama  and  Ber- 
muda Ulanda  inehided,  tiz. 

PaoTuiovf,  Tis. 

Wheat,  the  bushel 

Wheat,  imported  fh>m  the  nordiern  colonies  -    -    - 

Wheal  flour,  the  barrel, 

Wheat  imported  from  the  northern  colonies,  except 

Newfoundland, , 

Bread  or  biscuit,  the  ewt.     -•' 

Flour  or  meal,  not  of  wheat,  the  barrrel,  .  •  -  - 
Peas,  beans,  ije,  calavances,  oatB,  barley,  Indian 

com,  the  oushel, -- 

Rice,  the  100  lbs.  net  weight, 

Livestock, 

Ldmbsr,  TtS. 

Shingles,  not  being  more  than  12  inches  in  length, 

the  1000, 

Shingles,  imported  from  the  northern  colonies, 
Shingles  being  more  than  12  inches  in  len|rth,the  1000, 
Shingles  imported  from  the  northern  colonies,    -    - 
Staves  and  headings,  rix : 

red  oak,  the  1000, 

white  oak,  the  1000, 

imported  from  the  northern  colonies,  -    -    - 

Wood  hoops,  the  1000, 

-— — ^  imported  from  the  northern  colonies,  «  -  • 
White,  yellow,  and  pitch  pine  lumber,,  the  1000  feet, 

of  one  inch  thick,   -t - 

White,  yellow,  and  pitch  pine  lumber,  imported  from 

the  northern  colonies, 

Other  wood  and  lumber,  the  1000  feet  of  1  inch  thick, 
imported  from  the  northern  colonies,  -    -    ^ 

9.  NORTHERN  COLONIES. 

imported  or  btosght  ioto  the  Britiah  pamemioM  in  N.  Ameries. 
PBOTitcoiva,  Tis. 

Wheat,  the  bushel, 

Wheat  flour,  the  barrel, 

[May  be  warebouMd,  without  payment  of  dn^,  fw  aspoftatioa 
to  tho  ■oatbem  eoloDiei.1 

Bread  or  biscuit,  me  cwt. 

Flour  and  meal,  not  of  wheat,  the  barrel,  .... 
Peas,  beans,  rye,  calaTanees,  oata,  barlsy,  Indian 

com,  the  bushel, - 

Rice,  the  100  lbs.  net  weight, ^ 

Livestock, 

NoTB.— By  ael  H,  Geofa  IT.  e.  114,  l^od  sod  Tiatoala,  amo^ 
other  thingt,  fit  and  neeoHary  Ibr  the  BritMh  fiaheriet  in  Ameriaa, 
aad  imported  in  Britidi  ahipt  into  the  plaee  at  or  from  whanoe 
the  flahery  it  carried  on,  are  doty  free. 

LumiB,  viz. 

Shingles, 

SUves. 

Wood  noops,    ............. 

White,  yellow,  and  pitch  pine  lumber,  th«  1000  feet 

oflinchthick,  -    . 

Other  wood  and  lumber,  the  1000  feet, 


neaent  duty. 


£  «.    d. 

0  10^ 

0  10 

0  5    0 

0  10 

0  10 

0  2    6 

0  0    7 

0  2   6 

10  per  cent. 


0  7  0 
dutyfree. 

0  14  0 
duty  free. 

0  15  0 
0  12    6 

duty  free. 
0    6    3 

duty  fr«e. 

110 

0  5  3 
18  0 
0    7    6 


6    12 

dntj  fi-ee. 
0    6    0 


duty 
duty  fi«e. 
duty  fi^e0« 


0)0 
0    5    0 

0    16 
0    2    6 

0    0    7 

0    2    6 

daty  free. 


duty  free, 
duty  free, 
dt^  fxe«. 

110 
16    6 


duty 
dvtj  &e»< 
duty  free. 


0  16    6 
duly  free 

1  1    0 

duty  free. 


} 


0  18  9 


free. 


duty 

0  7  10 
duty  fiM^ 

1  11    6 

dutyfree. 
1  II    6 

duty  free. 


dsbr 
0    5    0 


duty  free, 
duty  free. 

duty  free, 
dutj  free, 
duly  nee. 


duty  free, 
duly  free. 

d'ulf  free, 
didy  frett. 
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DoeumenU  concerning  the  RekUions  between  the    United  States 

and  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians. 

Indian    Talk. — From  the  Presi-  each  other  to  Mve  iq  harmoDy  and 

dent  of  the  United  States  to  the  peace.     Your  game  is  destroyed, 

Cfreek   Indians,    through    Col  and  many  of  your  people  will  not 

Crowell.  ^Q,.jj.  anj  juj  j^e  earth.     BeyOnd 

Fribnds  and  Brothers  :  By  the  great  river  Mississippi,  where 

permission   of  the  Great    Spirit  a  part  of  your  nation  has  gone, 

above,  and  the  voice  of  the  peo-  your  father  has  provided  a  coun- 

pie,  I  have  been  made  President  try  large  enough  for  all  of  you, 

of  the  United  States,   and   now  and  he  advises  you  to  remove  to 

speak  to  you  as  your  father  and  it.     There  your  white   brothers 

friend,  and  request  you  to  listen,  will  not  trouble  you  ;   they  will 

Vour  warriors   have  known  me  have  no  claim  to  the  land,  and 

long.     You  know  I  love  my  white  you  can  live  upon  it,  you  and  all 

and   red    children,   and    always  your  children,  as  long  as  the  grass 

speak  with   a  straight,  and   not  grows  or  the  water  runs,  in  peace 

with  a  forked  tongue ;  that  I  have  and  plenty.     It  will  be  yours  for- 

always  told  you  the  truth.     I  now  ever.     For  the  improvements  in 

speak  to  you  as  to  my  children,  the  country  where  you  now  live, 

in  the  language  of  truth  —  Listen,  and  for  all  the  stock  which  you 

Your  bad  men  have  made  my  cannot  take  with  you,  your  father 

heart  sicken  and  bleed    by   th&  will  pay  you  a  fair  price, 

murder  of  one  of  my  white  child-  In  my  talk  to  you  in  the  Creek 

ren  in  Georgia.      Our  peaceful  nation,  many  years  ago,  I  told 

mother  earth  nas  been  stained  by  you  of  this  new  country,,  where 

the  blood  of  the  white  man,  and  you    might  be   preserved   as   a 

calls  for  the  punishment   of  his  great  nation,  and  where  your  white 

murderers,    whose   surrender   is  brothers  would  not  disturb  you. 

now  demanded  under  the  solemn  In  that  country  your  Father,  the 

obligation   of    the   treaty   which  President,  now  promises  to  pro- 

your  Chiefs  and  warriors  in  coun-  tect  you,  to  feed  you,  and  to  shield 

oil  have  agreed  to.     To  prevent  you  from  all  encroachment.  Where 

the  spilling  of  more  blood,  you  you  now  live,  your  white  brothers 

must    surrender   the  murderers,  have   always   clairaed  the   land, 

and    restore    the  property   they  The  land  beyond  the  Mississippi 

have  taken.     To  preserve  peace,  belongs  to  the  President,  and  to 

you  must  comply  with  your  own  none  else ;  and  he  will  give  it  to 

treaty.  you  forever. 

Friends  and  Brothers,  listen  :  My  children,  listen.  The  late 
Where  you  now  are,  you  and  my  murder  of  one  of  my  white  child- 
white   children   are  too  near  to  ren  in  Georgia,  shows  you  that 
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you  and  they  are  too  near  to  each  The   8Bcntary  of    M^ar  u  Ife 
other.     These  bad  men  must  be  Ckfroket    Dekffaium. 

now  delivered  up,  and  sufier  the  Departraentof  War,> 

penalties  of  tlie  law  for  the  blood  AprU  18, 1829.  '  J 

tiiey  have  shed.  To  Meam.  Jolui  Ross,  Richard  Tmwlor, 


ey  nave  snea.  lo  metun,  jonn  tuns,  lucjiora  i^wior, 

/have  sent  my  .gem——,  l^X^^'^e^o^'^^-^ 
and  your  friend  Ool.  Orowell,  to 

demand   the    surrender  of    the  Friends     and     Bbothebs; 
murderers,  and   to  consult  with  Your  leaer  of  the  ITikof  Febru- 
you  upon  the  subject  of  your  re-  ary  addressed  to  the  kte  Secre- 
moving  to  the  land  I  have  pro«  tary  of  War,  has  been  hrougbt  to 
vided  for  you  west  of  the  Missis-  the   notice  of   this  DepartmeoCy 
sippi,  in  order  that  my  white  and  since  the  coramunicaiioa  made  U> 
red   children  may  live  in  peace,  you  on  the  1 1th  inst.  and  haWng 
and   that    the  land    may  not  be  conversed  freely  and  fully  with 
stained    with    the    blood  of  my  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
children  again.     I  have  instructed  I  am  directed  by  bim  lo  submit 
Col.  Crowell  to  speak. the  truth  the  following  as  the  views  which 
to  you,  and  to  assure  you,  that  are  entertained,  in  refereoce  fo 
your  Father,  tlie  President,  will  the  subjects  which  you  have  sub- 
deal  fairly  and  justly  with  you ;  mitted  for  consideration, 
and  while  he  feels  a  Father's  love  You  state  that,  ^  the  Legislature 
for  you,  that  he  advises  your  whole  of  Georgia,   in   defiance  of  the 
nation  to  go  to  the  place  where  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
be   can    protect  and  ibsier  you.  most  solemn    treaties    existing,' 
Should  any  incline  to  remain  and  have  extended  a  jurisdiction  over 
come  under  the  laws  of  Alabama,  youi*  nation,  to  tali^  effect  in  Jute, 
land  will   be  laid  off  for  them,  1830»    That  ^your  nation  had 
and  their  families  in  fee.  no  Foice  in  the  fbraiatioa  of  the 

My  children  listen.     My  white  confederacy  of  the  Union,  and 

children  in  Alabama  have  extend-  has  ever  been   unshackled  with 

ed  their  law  over  your  country,  the   laws  of    individual    States, 

If  you  remain  in  it,  you  roust  be  because   independent  of  tbea  '^ 

subject  to  that  law.     If  you  re-  and  that  consequently  tbis  act  of 

move  across  the  Mississippi,  you  Georgia  is  to  be  viewed   *  in  do 

will  be  subject  to  your  own  laws,  other  light  than  a  wanton  usurpa- 

and  the  care  of  your  Father  the  tion  of  power,  guarantied  to  do 

President.     You  will  be  treated  Sute,  neidier.  by  the  coronGMxi  lav 

with  kindness,  and  the  land  will  of  the  land,  nor  by  the  laws  of 

be  yours  forever.  nature,' 

Friends  and  Brothers,   listen.  To  all  tbis,  tliere  is  a  plain  and 

This  is  a  straight  and  good  talk,  obvious   answer,  deducible  from 

It  is  for  your  nation's  good,  and  the  known  history  of  the  country, 

your  Father  requests  you  to  hear  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 

his  counsel.  your  nation  was  the  friend  and 

Andrew  Jagksoh.  ally  of  Great  Britain :    a  power 

March  23, 1889.  wbicb  then  claimed  entire  sove« 
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reigptjr  within  the  limits  of  what  of  Hopewell,  conceded  to  your 
constituted  the  thirteen  United  nation.  The  soil,  and  the  use  of 
States.  By  the  Declaration  of  it,  were  sufiered  to  remain  with 
Independence,  and,  subsequently,  you,  while  the  sovereignty  abided 
the  treaty  of  1783,  all  the  rights  precisely  where  it  did  before,  in 
of  sovereignty  pertaining  to  Greai  those  States  within  whose  limits 
Britain  became  vested  respectively  you  were  situated, 
in  the  original  States  of  the  Union,  Subsequent  to  this,  your  peo- 
including  North  Carolina  and  pie  were  at  enmity  with  the  United 
G^rgin,  within  whose  territorial  States,  and  waged  a  war  upon 
limits,  as  defined  and  known,  your  our  frontier  settlements;  a  dura- 
nation  was  then  situated.  If,  as  ble  peace  was  not  entered  into 
is  the  case,  you  have  been  per-  with  you  until  1791.  At  that 
mitted  to  abide  on  your  own  lands  period  a  good  understandbg  ob- 
from  that  period  to  the  present,  tained,  hostilities  ceased,  and  by 
enjoying  the  right  of  soil  tfhd  the  treaty  made  and  concluded, 
privilege  to  hunt,  it  is  not  thence  your  nation  was  placed  under  the 
to  be  inferred,  that  this  was  any-  protection  of  our  Government, 
thing  more  than  •  a  permission  and  a  guarantee  given,  favorable 
growing  put  of  compacts  with  to  the  occupancy  and  possession 
your  nation  f  nor  is  it  a  circum-  of  your  country.  But  the  United 
stance  whence  now  to  deny  to  States,  always  mindful  of  the  au- 
those  States  the  exercise  of  their  tbority  of  the  States,  even  when 
original  sovereignty.  treating  for  what  was  so  much  de- 

fn  the  year.  1785,  three  years  sired,  peace  with  their  red  broth- 
after  the  independence  of  the  ers,forbore  to  ofier  a  guarantee  ad- 
States,  which  compose  this  Union,  verse  to  the  sovereignty  of  Geor- 
had  been  acknowledged  by  Great  gia.  They  could  not  do  so  ;  they 
Britain,  a  treaty  at  Hopewell  was  had  not  the  power, 
concluded  with  your  nation  by  At  a  more  recent  period,  to  wit, 
the  United  States.  The  emphatic  in  1802,  the  State  of  Georgia,  de- 
language  it  contains  cannot  be  fining  her  own  proper  limits,  ceded 
mistaken,  commencing  as  follows :  to  the  United  States  all  her  western 
-—  *  The  commissioners  plenipo-  territory  upon  a  condition,  which 
tentiaries  of  the  United  States  in  was  accepted,  ^  that  the  United 
Congress  assembled,  give  peace  States  shall,  at  their  own  expense, 
to  all  the  Cherokees,  and  receive  extinguish  for  the  use  of  Georgia, 
them  into  favor  and  protection  of  as  early  as  the  same  can  be 
the  United  States  of  America.'  peaceably  obtained  on  reasonable 
It  proceeds  then  to  allot  and  to  terms,  the  Indian  title  to  all  the 
d^Sne  your  limits  and  your  hunt-  lands  within  the  State  of  Georgia.' 
log  grounds.  Tou  were  secured  She  did  not  ask  the  military  arm  of 
Id  the  privilege  of  pursuing  the  the  Government  to  be  employed, 
game  and  from  encroachments  but  in  her  mildness  and  iorbear- 
by  the.  whites.  No  right,  how-  ance,  only,  that  the  soil  might  be 
ever,  save  a  mere  possessory  one,  yielded  to  her,  so  soon  as  it  could 
is,  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  peaceably  be  obtained,  and  on 
11* 
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reasonable  terms.     In  relation  to  Geoi^ia  catiDGty  and  ought  act,  \» 

sovereignty,  nothing  is  said  of  or  claim  the  exercise  of  such  pover 

hinted  at  in  the  compact;  nor  was  — what  alternative  is  then  presesh 

it   necessary  or  even  proper,  as  ed?  In  reply,  allow  me  to  call  youf 

botli  the  parties  to  the  agreement  attention    for   a   monaeiic  lo  the 

well   knew,   that   it  was  a  right  grave   character  of    the   course 

which  already  existed  in  the  State  which  under  a  mistaken  view  of 

in  virtue  of  the  declaration  of  our  your  own   rights,  you  desire  this 

independence,  and   of  the  treaty  government^  to  adopt.      It  is  no 

of  1783,  afterwards  concluded.  less  than   an   invitation   that  she 

These  things  have  been  made  shall   step  forward  to  a/rest  ibe 

kno^n   to  you  frankly  and  after  constitutional   acts   of  an   iode- 

tlie  most   friendly  manner ;  and  pent  State,  exercised  within  her 

particularly  at   the  making  of  the  own  limits. — Should  this  be  doae 

treaty  with  your  nation  in   1817,  and  Georgia  persist  in  rhe  main* 

when  a  portion   of  your  people  teilhnce   of  her  rights  and   her 

stipulated  to  remove   to  the  west  authority,  the  consequences  might 

of  the  Mississippi ;  and  yet  it  is  be  that  the  act  wouM  prove  in- 

aliedged,  in  your  communication  jurious  to  us,  and,  in  all  probability 

to  this  department,  that  you  have  ruinous  to  you.    The  sword  might 

*•  been  unshackled  with  the  laws  be  looked  to  as  the  arbiter  in  such 

of  individual  States,  because  inde-  an   interference.      But  this  can 

pendent  of  them.'  never  be   done,     llie  President 

The  -course  you  have  pursued  cannot  and  will  not  begoile  you 
of  establishing  an  independent,  with  such  an  expectadon.  Tbe 
stibstantive  government,  within  arms  of  this  country  can  never 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  be  employed  to  stay  any  Stale  of 
of  Georgia,  adverse  to  her  will  this  Union  from  the  exercise  of 
and  contrary  to  her  consent,  has  those  legitimate  powers  whicb 
been  the  immediate  cause  which  attach  and  belong  to  their  sove- 
has  induced  her  to  depart  from  reign  character.  An  interference 
the  forbearance  she  has  so  long  to  the  extent  of  afibrdtog  yoo 
practised ;  and  in  virtue  of  her  protection,  and  tbe  occupancy  of 
authority,  as  a  sovereign,  indepen-  your  soil,  is  what  is  demanded  of 
dent  State,  to  extend  over  your  the  justice  of  this  country,  and 
country  her  legislative  enactments,  will  not  be  withheld ;  yet  in  do- 
which  she  and  every  State  em-  ing  this,  the  right  of  pemiitiog 
braced  in  the  confederacy,  fix>m  to  yo«  the  enjoyment  of  a  sepa* 
1783  to  the  present  time,  when  rate  Govemntent  within  tbe  Emits 
their  independence  was  acknow*  of  a  State,  and  of  denying  the  ex- 
ledged  and  admitted,  poss^^sed  ercise  of  sovereignty  to  that  State 
the  power  to  do,  apart  from  any  within  her  own  limits,  cannot  be  ad- 
authority,  or  opposing  tuterference  nattted.  It  is  not  within  tbe  range 
by  the  General  Government*  of  powers  granted   by  the  Stales 

But  suppose,  and  it  is  suggested  to  the  General  Govermnenl,  and 

'  merely  for  the  purpose  of  awaken-  therefore  oot  within  its  compeien- 

ing  your  better  judgment,  that  cy  to  be  exercised. 
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Id  thb  view  of  the  Gircum-  failed  not  to  warn  them  of  the 
stances  codaected  with  your  ap-  consequences  which  would  result 
plication,  it  becomes  proper  to  to  them  from  residing  within  the 
remark  that  no.  remedy  can  be  limits  of  sovereign  States, 
perceived,  except  that  which  fre-  He  holds  to  them  now  no  other 
quentJy  heretofore  has  been  sub-  language  than  that  which  he  has 
mitted  for  your  consideration— -a  heretofore  employed;  and,  in 
removal  beyond  the  Mississippi,  doing  so,  feels  convinced  that  he 
where  alone  can  be  assured  to  is  pointing  out  that  course  which 
you  protection  and  peace.  It  humanity  and  a  just  regard  for 
must  be  obvious  to  you,  and  the  the  interest  of  the  Indian  Will  be 
President  has  instructed  me  to  found  to  sanction.  In  the;  view 
bring  it  to  your  candid  and  seri-  entertained  by  him  of  this  impor- 
ous  consideration,  that  to  continue  tant  matter,  there  is  but  a  single 
where  you  are,  within  the  territo-  alternative — to  yield  to  the  oper- 
rial  limits  of  an  independent  State,  ation  of  those  laws  which  Georgia 
can  promise  you  nothing  but  in-  claims,  and  has  a  right  to  extend 
terruption  and  disquietude.  Be-  throughout  her  own  limits,  or  to 
yond  the  Mississippi  your  pros-  remove,  and  by  associatins  with 
peets  will  be  difl^rent.  There  your  brothers  beyond  the  Missis- 
you  will  find  no  conflicting  inter-  sippi,  to  become  again  united  as 
ests.  The  United  States'  power  one  nation,  carrying  along  with 
and  sovereignty,  uncontrolled  by  you  that  protection  which,  there 
the  high  authority  of  State  juris-  situated,  it  will  be  in  the  power 
diction,  and  resting  on  its  own  of  the  Government  to  extend, 
energies,  will  be  able  to  say  to  The  Indians  being  thus  brought 
you,  in  the  language  of  your  own  together  at  a  distance  from  their 
nation,  ^  the  soil  shall  be  yours,  white  brothers,  will  be  relieved 
while  the  trees  grow  or  the  streams  from  very  many  of  those  inter- 
run.'  But,  situated  where  you  ruptions  which,  situated  as  they 
now  are,  he  cannot  hold  to  you  are  at  present,  are  without  remedy, 
such  language,  or  consent  to  be-  The  Government  of  the  United 
guile  you  by  inspiring  in  your  States  will  then  be  able  to  exer- 
bosoms  hopes  and  expectations  cise  over  them  a  paternal  and 
which  cannot  be  realized.  Jus-  superintending  care,  to  happier 
tice  and  friendly  feelings  cherished  advantage ;  to  stay  encroach- 
towards  our  red  brethren  of  the  ments,  and  preserve  them  in  peace 
forest,  demand  that,  in  all  our  and  amity  with  each  other  :  while, 
intercourse,  frankness  should  be  with  the  aid  of  schools,  a  hope 
maintaiQed.  may  be  indulged  that,  ere  long. 

The   President  desires  me  to  industry  and  refinement  will  take 

say,  that  the  feelings  entertained  the    place    of   those   wandering 

by  him  towards  your  people,  are  habits  now  so  peculiar  to  the  In- 

of  the  most  friendly   kind ;  and  dian  character,  the  tendency  of 

that,  in  the  intercourse  heretofore,  which  is  to  .impede  them  in  their 

in  past  times,  so  frequently  had  march  to  civilization, 

with  the  Chiefe  of  ypur  nation,  he  Respecting  tb^  intrusions  oq  ^ 
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your  lauds  Bobmitted  also  for  con*  die  Uiiked  States,  which  coodad- 

sideratk>D,itiss«ificieirt  to  remark,  ed  the  war  of  our  revolution,  the 

that  of  these  the  Department  had  powers  of  government,   and  the 

already  been  advised,  and  iostruc-  rights  to  soil  which  had  previoiis- 

tions  have  been  forwarded  to  the  ly  been  in  Great  Britain,  passed 

Agent  of  the  Cherokees,  direot-  definitively  to^tboee  States ;  tint 

ing  iiim  to  cause  their  removal ;  the  United  States,  or  the  several 

and  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  that,  on  States,  have  a  clear  title  to  ail 

this  matter,  all  cause  for  future  lands  vritfain  the  boundaty  lines 

complaint  will  cease  and  the  order  described  in  the  treaty,  safo^t 

prove  efiSsctuah     With  great  re-  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occu- 

spect,  your  friend,  pancy.     Such,  it  is  said,  also,  is 

John  H.  Eaton.  the  doctrine  v^ieh  has  been  h^id 

by  the  various  EUffopeao  natioos, 

Opinion  of  the  Attorney-general  as  who   acquired   territory  on   this 

to  the  right  acquired  to  the  sM  continent,  and  who  have  all  as- 

unier  existing  Treaties  mih  the  sorted  their  I'igbt  to  the  soil,  by 

Cherokees,  making   grants    of  lands  which 

Office  of  the  Attorney-jeneral  U.  S.  >  were  yet  in  the  possesion  of  In- 

March  10, 1890.  )  dian  tribes.     Such,  I  have  to  re* 

$fR :  The  question  which  you  mark,  will  moreover  be  found  to 

propose,  relates  to  the  condiuon  be  thd  spii^it  of  the  several  com- 

of  those  lands  within  the  Chero-  pacts  entered  into  with  this  par- 

kee  hunting  grounds,  the  improve<^  ticular  tribe,  if  these  are  careluliy 

meats  on  which,  having  been  paid  considered  and  {general  expres- 

for   by   the   United   States,   the  sions    are    interpreted    as    Ibey 

lands  themselves  have  been  aban-  should  be,  by  a  reference  to  prin- 

doned  by  the  individual  occupants,  ciples  which  had   been  almdy 

who  have  emigrated  to  the  west-  settled    in    previous   stipulations 

ward.    The  inquiry  renders  ne-  with  them,  or  which  necessarily 

cessary  an  examination  of  those  grew  out  of  the  reladons  between 

doctrines  which  relate  to  the  title  a  civilised  community,  and  die 

of  this  Indian  tribe  to  the  land  savage  tribes  which  rove  witfaki 

which  it  occupies,  and  of  our  re-  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  and 

lations  to  them,  as  these  may  have  sovereignty. 

been  afiected  by  the  treaties  or       In  the  first  treaty  with  this  tribe, 

compacts  which  have  been  enter-  that  concluded  at.  Hopewell,  tbejr 

ed  into  with  them.  are   manifestly  coosMered   as  a 

In  the  very  elaborate  opinion  conquered  people,  and  the  terms 

delivered  by  chief  justice  Mar-  of  that  instrument  clearly  indicate 

shall,  in  the  case  of  Johnson  vs.  the  recognition  of  the  principle 

Melntashy  re-aflirming  the  doc-  adverted  to  by  the  Supreme  Court, 

trine   asserted   in    Fletcher  and  in  the  case  of  Johnson  and  Mcih 

Peck^  and  speaking  of  the  lands  tosh,  that  a  conqueror  prescribes 

in  the  occupancy  of  the  Indian  the  limits  of  the  right  of  conquest; 

tribes,  it  is  declared,  that,  by  the  and  that  the  limitations  whidi  bo* 

treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  manity,  fortifying  itself  by  usage, 
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imposes   upon  civilized  nations,  treaty  show,  that,  like  the  gift  of 

cannot  be  applied  and  enforced  in  peace,    it   was  an  act  of  mere 

relation  to  a  savage  tribe. '  grace  on  the  part  of  the  United 

The  instiument  commences  by  States,  by  which  a  base  and  de- 

this  emphatic   declaration  :     the  terminable  interest  was  conceded, 

commissioners  plenipotentiary  of  in  the  lands  which  were  assigned 

the  United  States,  &cc,  &x;,  give  to  them.     The  fourth  article  of 

peace  to  all  the  Cherokees,  and  this  instrument  declares,^  that  the 

receive  them  into  the  favor  and  boundary  allotted  to  the  Chero* 

protection  of  the  United  States  of  kees  for  their  hunting  grounds 

America,  on  the  follovnng  con^  between  the  said  Indians  and  the 

diiions,                           ,  United  States,  vntkin  the  limit$  of 

The  tribe  was  no  longer  in  that  the  Untied  States  of  America^  is, 
state,  in  which,  as  an  independent  and  shall  be,  hc^  be.  The  ter- 
and  unisonquered  nation,  it  could  ritory  thus  described,  was  then 
stipulate  for  itself,  that  there  allotted  by  the  will  of  the  con- 
should  be  peace  between  the  queror  ;  it  was  so  allotted  as  mere 
United  States  and  its  people ;  but  hunting  grounds^  over  which  the 
only  iu  a  condition  to  receive  tliis  tribe  was  free  to  rove  in  pursuit  of 
as  a  boon  resulting  from  the  mere  their  game,  without  conferring  on 
grace  of  the  conqueror.  It  was  them  any  permanent  interest  ia 
a  boon  which  was  moreover  the  soil  itself,  the  fee  in  which  re- 
granted  on  such  conditions  as  mained  in  the  State  within  whos» 
could  only  have  been  imposed  on  jurisdictkuial  Umits  it  was ;  and 
a  conquered  and  uncivilized  peo-  these  hunting  grounds  were  ac'- 
pie.  They  were  required  to  re*  knoudedged  to  be  within  the  sove-^ 
slore  all  prisoners  and  property  reign  limits  of  the  United  Siates^ 
taken  by  them  during  the  war,  Such  were  the  terms  which  the 
and  to  do  homage  to  the  United  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of 
States,  by  acknowledging  them-  the  rights  of  conquest,  and  of 
selves  under  the  protection  of  this  those  acquired  under  the  treaty  of 
government,  and  by  expressly  1783,  with  Great  Britain,  imposed 
ab|uriog  all  other  protection,  upon  the  Cherokees  }  and  it  was 
When  they  had  thus  humbled  upon  these  conditions  that  the 
themselves  before  their  conquer-  tribe  agreed  to  accept,  and  to  re* 
or,  and  it  became  necessary  to  tain  possession  of  the  lands  which 
assign  to  them  a  country,  in  which  were  thus  assigned  or  allotted  to 
tbey  might  dwell,  this  was  not  them.  The  principle  thus  deci- 
done  by  marking  out  to  them  the  sively  settled  by  the  treaty  of 
limits  of  a  domain,  which  should  Hopewell,  is  fundamental.  It 
be  appropriated  to  them  in  fee,  or  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  subse- 
by  any  other  determinate  title,  quent  stipulations,  and  furnishes 
and  which,  separated  from  the  the  key  by  which  they  are  to  be 
United  States,  should  be  circum-  interpreted.  When,  therefore,  ia 
scribed  by  limits  which  each  par-  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Holston^ 
ty  should  be  bound  lo  respect,  the  United  States  solemnly  guar- 
On  the  contrary,  the  terms  of  the  anty  to  the  Cherokeesi  the  lands 
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not  thereby  ceded,  the  sttpulatbo  make  kaoWD  to  him  their  wish  to 
must  be  understood  with  refer-  cootiaue  the   buater   life.    The 
ence  to  the  interest,  which  by  the  deputations  from  the  upper  towos^ 
treaty  of  Hapewelli  they  had  in  refuested  from  him  ike  estMiA- 
these  lands ;  which   it  has  been  n^nt  of  a  aitfisum  line  between  the 
seen  was  such,  and  no  more,  as  upper  and  lower  towns,  for  the 
an  allotment  of  them  for  hunting  purpose,  by  thus  contractiog  tlieir 
grounds,  could   create.     In   the  society  within   narrow  limits,  of 
treaty  afterwards  entered  into  at  beginning  the    establishment   of 
Tellieo^  the  continuing  force  and  fixed  laws  and  a  regular  goFem- 
obligation  of  this  treaty  is  reoog-  ment.     Those   from   tiie    lower 
nised :  for  the  second  article  ex*  towns  alleged  the  scarcity  of  game 
pressly  stipulates,  that  the  treaties  where  they  then  Hired,  and  made 
subsisting  between  the  contracting  known  their  wish  to  mBOwe  be* 
parties,  are  acknowledged  to  be  yond  the  Mississippi  rwer,<Mi  some 
of  full  and  operating  force ;  to*  vacant  land  of  the  Uailed  Slates, 
gether  with  the  construction  and  In  the  early  part  of  the  succeed* 
usage  under  their  respective  arti-  ing  year,  the  President  replied  to 
cles,   and   so   to  continue;   and  these  applications,  expresang  the 
that  treaty  is  declared  to  be  addi*  willingness  of  the  government,  as 
tional  to,  and  to  form  a  part  of,  far  as  could  be  reasonably  asked, 
the  treaties  already  subsisting  be*  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  both ;  as* 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  suring  to  those  who  should  re- 
Cherokees.     A  like  recognition  main,  its  patronage,  aid,  and  good 
of  the  continued  force  of  lormer  neighborhood ;    and    giving    to 
treaties,  is  also  found  in  the  se-  those  who  wished  to  remove,  per- 
cood  treaty  concluded  at  Tellico,  mission  to  examine  the  country 
on  the  25th  October,  1 606.    Ex-  on  the  Arkansas  and  White  lifers, 
cept  then  as  they  were  modified  with  a  promise  to  exebange  kfM' 
by  the  stipulations  of  succeeding,  a  just  porticm  of  that  wbidi  they 
treaties,  these   earlier  compacts  should  leave.    These  traneactians 
continue  in  force  at  the  present  are  in  the  same  spirit  which  die- 
day.    We  may  pass,  therefore,  tated  the  treaties  to  which  we 
to  those  treaties  which  relate  to  have    referred.    They    are  the 
the  emigratioQ  of  the  Cherokees  applications  of «  dependent  tribe, 
to  the  lands  west  of  the  Mississip*  to  a  nation  whose  prolectioo  thef 
pi,  which  give  rise  to  your  inquiry,  invoked,  and  whose  right  to  regu* 
As  early  as  in  the  fall  of  the  late  their  concerns  they  recog- 
y ear  1808,  two  deputations,  the  nised.    They  are  registered  in  the 
fine  from   the  upper,  the  other  compact  of  1617,  which  was  en* 
from  the  lower  Cherokee  towns,  tered  into  to  give  efi^t  lo  them. 
presented  themselves  at  Washing*       Among  other  provisioDs  of  that 
ton,  the   first  to  declare  to  the  instrument,  it  stipulated  for  the 
President  their  desire  to  engage  payment  by  the  United  States  Ho 
in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  those  emigrants,  whose  impmve- 
civilized  life,  in  the  country  they  ments  should  add  real  value  to 
then  occupied ;  the  second,  to  their  lands,  a  full  valuation  for 
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the  same,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  not  the  United  States  succeed  to 

commissiooer  to  be  appointed  by  this  title  of  occupancy  i    They 

the    President    of    the    United,  bad  the  right  to   designate  who 

States.'      For  all  improvements  should  occupy  the  lands  on  which 

which  added  real  value  to  the  the  improvements  were,  for  which 

lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  they  had  paid  to  the  emigrants, 

by  that  treaty,  they  agreed  to  pay  either  by  exchanging  them  with 

in  like  manner,  <  or,  in  lieu  there-  those  who  abandoned  improved 

of  to  give  in  ejochange  improvB-  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  ter- 

fnenti  which  the  emigrants  may  ritory,  ceded  to    them   by  that 

leavej  and  far    which  they  are  treaty,  or  by  leasing  them  through 

to  receive  pay.^      This  compact  the  agent,  to  such  persons  as  they 

moreover  provided  '  that  all  those  might  think  proper, 
improvements,  left    by  the  eipi-       For  whom  then  did  the  United 

grants  within  the  bounds  of  the  States  acquire  this  right,  whatever 

Cherokee  nation,  east  of  the  Mis-  it  was,  to  lands  within  the  limits  of 

sissippi    river,     which  add  real  a  particular  State  i  If  it  be  an- 

value  to  the  lands,  and  for  which  swered  ^br  them$ehety  the  inquiry 

the  United  States  shall  give  a  con-  ia,  by  what  authority  could  they 

sideration,  and  not  so  exchanged,  acquire  a  title  to  such  lands,  with- 

sball  be   rented  to  the  Indians,  out  the  consent  of  the  State  within 

&;c,  &C9  until  surrendered  to  the'  whose  limits  they  are  ?  and  again, 

nation  or  by  the  nation.'     It  was  were  they  not  expressly  bound  by 

also  agreed,  *  that  the  said  Chero-  the  articles  of  cession  between  the 

kee  nation  shall  not  be  called  up-  Uoitt^d  States  and  Georgia,  of  the 

CD  for  any  part  of  the  considera-  24th  April,  1803,  to  extinguish  the 

tion  paid  for  said  improvements  at  Indian  title  ^for  the  u$e  cf  Geor- 

any  future  period.'  gia  ?'    If  extinguished,   did  not 

The  United  States,  by  foree  of  the  right,  whatever  it  was,  which 

this  treaty,  and  in  consideration  was  acquired,  instantly  enure  to 

of  the  payments  made  in  pursu-  the  benefit  of  Georgia,  as  well 

ance  of  it,   becaine  land-holders  because  the  United  States  had  no 

in  the  Cherokee  nation,  within  the  right,    without   the    consent   of 

limits  of  those  boundaries  which  Georgia,  to  acquire  donation  with- 

were    yet  reserved  to  them  as  in  the  limits  ot  that  State,  as  be- 

banting  grounds.      They  were  cause  she  had  solemnly  stipulated, 

authorized  by  this  agreement  to  and  for  a  valuable  consideration  ' 

exchange  the  lands,  the  improve-  paid  by  Georgia,  that  she  would 

nieots  on  which  they  had  paid  for  acqtiire  Ais  title  for  the  use  of  that 

to  the  emigrants,   and  to  make  State?  The  Supreme  Court  hava 

leases,  through  the  agent,  of  suoh  decided,  in  the  case  of  Johmon 

as  they  did  not  exchange.   These  vs.   Mcintosh^  as  we  have  seen, 

exchanges  and  leases  gave  to  the  that  the  tide  to  all  the  lands  within 

parties  exchanging,  and  to  the  their  boundaries,  notwithsMmding 

lessees  the  right  of  occupancy ;  the  occupancy  of  the  Indians,  was 

and  that  was  the  utmost  to  which  ia  the  United  States,  or  in  the 

the  Indian  title  amounted.    Did  several  States.    In  Fletcher  and 
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Pedfc,  tbey  btfe  declared,  with  have  enured   to,    the   benefit  tf 
regard  to  lands  lying  within  the  Georgia.     Was  the  Indian    tide 
limits  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  thus  extinguished  ?  We  ronst  keep 
oecupied  bj  the  Indians,  that  the  in  mind  the  nature  of  that  titk; 
ukimate  fee   was  in  that  State,  that  it  was  a  right   of  occupancy 
The  proprietor  of  the  ultimate  fee  merely,  to  be  exercised  according 
in  the  soil,  must,  it  would  seem,  to  the  usages  of  the  tribe.    Tbeo 
hare  the  right  to   remote  the  in-  we  are  to  consider,  that,  by  the 
cumbrancea  on  that  tide ;  that  is,  terms  of  that  treaty,  and  the  pay- 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  right  of  ment  of  the  raluation  money  stip- 
pre-emption  of  the  Indian  title  of  ulated  for  the   improremenfs,  the 
occi^ncy.    Whether  this  right  Is  United  States  acquired  the  right 
to  be  exercised  independently,  or  to  designate    the    occupants  of 
under  the  supervision  of  the  fed-  those   lands ;     to    exercise    the 
eral    government,  is   a  question  power  of  exchanging  and  leasing 
whidi  would  depend  on  the  terms  them ;  and  that  diey  were  thus 
and  validity  of  what  is  commonly  withdrawn  from  the  dominion  of 
called  the  Indian  intercourse  act.  the  tribe.     Were  these  rights,  thus 

The  practice  had  been  variant,  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
bat  in  the  most  recent  case  of  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the 
which  I  am  advised,  that  of  a  con-  continued  exercise  by  the  Indians 
veyance  by  treaty  to  certain  per-  of  their  original  right  of  occn- 
eons  who  had  acquired  by  pur-  pancy  ?  ^uoad  these  lands,  was 
chase  the  ultimate  fee,  which  the  not  that  right  necessarily  extin- 
State  of  New  York  originally  held  guished  and  gone  ? 
in  certain  lands  in  the  occupancy  By  the  fifth  article  of  the  trea- 
of  the  Seneca  tribe  in  that  State,  ty  of  1819,  between  the  same 
which  treaty  was  held  in  the  pre-  parties,  it  is  stipulated  diat  the 
sence  of  a  commissioner  of  the  leases  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
United  States,  and  submitted  by  preceding  treaty,  should  be  void, 
the  President  to  the  Senate,  in  the  and  the  United  States  aereed  to 
usual  form,  for  their  advice  and  remove  intruders  on  the  lands  re- 
consent  ;  as  to  its  ratification,  that  served  for  the  Cherokees ;  but 
body  refused  its  consent,  and  in  this  stipulation,  it  is  believed,  did 
an  explanatory  resolution,  dis-  not  afiect  the  rights  acquired  by 
claimed  *  the  necessity  of  an  in-  the  United  States  by  that  treaty, 
terference  by  the  Senate  with  the  nor  is  it  considered  that  the  fenn 
su^ect  matter.  intruders  could  be  applicable  to 

It  would  seem  then  that,  if  the  the  lessees  of  the  United  States, 

Indian  title  to  the  lands,  the  im-  if  any  such  there  were,  who  bad 

provements  on  which  were  paid  entered  by  virtue  of  leasea  made 

for  by  the  United  States,  was  ex-  in  pursuance  of  that   treaty,  .so 

tinguished  by  the  treaty  of  1817,  long  as  those  leases  conlimied  in 

and  the  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  force.     It  was  not,  I  think,  mtend- 

that  treaty,  that  the  rights  result-  ed  by  the  United  States  to  reKn- 

ing  to   the   United   States   must  quish  the  rights,  which  they  had 

have  been  acquired  for,  and  must  acquired,  and  paid  for,  under  the 
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Ue%lCf  of  1817,  and  which,  by  apply  it,  would  have  been  to  aban- 
force  of  the  articles  of  cession  don  the  policy  by  which,  both 
with  Georgia,  if  for  no  other  before  and  since,  they  have  en-> 
cause,  enured  to  the  benefit  of  deavored  to  promote  the  emigra- 
that  State*  tion  of  the  tribes  dwelling  within 
I  pass  then  to  the  treaty  of  that  State;  of  which  abandonment 
1828,  concluded  with  the  Cbero-  the  result  would  be,  that  when 
k^es  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  even  a  majority  of  any  tribe  had 
which  it  is  stipulated,  that,  to  been  gradually  withdrawn,  and 
every  Cherokee  yet  within  the  had  received  from  the  United 
limits  of  the  States,  who  may  em-  States  compensation  for  their 
igrate  therefrom,  and  join  his  respective  claims,  the  remnant, 
brethren  west  of  the  Mississippi,  however  small,  wonld  extend 
the  United  States  will  make  *  a  their  tide  of  occupancy  over  all 
just  compensatk>n  for  the  pro-  the  lands  lying  withtD  the  limits 
perty  he  may  abandon,  to  be  as-  originally  allotted  lo  the  whole 
sessed  by  persons  to  be  appointed  tribe.  Such,  at  least  since  the 
by  the  r resident  of  the  United  year  1808,  seems  not  to  have 
Sutes.'  The  term  '  property  been  the  understanding,  either  of 
which  he  may  abandon,'  seems  this  government,  or  of  the  par- 
te me  to  relate  to  his  Jixed  pro*  ticular  tribe  whose  rights  are  in- 
jiei^— that  which  he  could  not  volved  in  this  inquiry, 
take  with  him ;  in  a  word,  the  I  am,  respectfully,  sir,  your 
land  and  improvements  which  he  obed't  serv'c, 
has  occupied.  On  payment  for  Jn.  Macpherson  Bbbmbn. 
these,  the  United  States  would,  Hon.  Johh  h.  Eatoh, 
1  think,  acquire  rights  whwh  would  .  .  ^^^^iau  of  War. 
be  inconsistent  with  the  continu-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^ 
ance  of  the  right  of  occupancy  -"^f  j^-^ww 

theretofore  existing  in  the  tribe,  ^o  the  Honorable  Uie  Senate  and  Hon-e 
and  whatever  right  was  thus  ac-  ofRepreMntatiTes  of  the  United  SUtee 
quired     by    the     United     States,        of  America  in  CongreiiaMe«bled. 

would,  m  the  terms  of  the  articles       We,  the  undersigned,  represen- 

of  cession    before  referred    to,  tatives  of  the  Cherokee  nation, 

enure  to  the  benefit  of  Georgia,  beg  leave  to  present  before  your 

The  pnnciple  which  is  embraced  honorable  bodies  a  subject  of  the 

in  the  first  of  these  propositions,  deepest  interest  to  our  natbn,  as 

is  recognised   by  the  treaty  of  involving  the  most  sacred  rights 

1817 ;   and  although  the  claims  and  privileges  of  the  Cherokee 

acquired  under  that  treaty  were  people..  TbelegblatureofGeor- 

adjusted  and  settled  by  the  com-  gia,  during  its  late  session,  passed 

pact  of   1817,  yet   the  United  an  act  to  add  a  laige  portion  of 

States  were,  I  apprehend,  free  to  our  territory  to  that  State,  and  to 

apply  the  same  principle  to  future  extend  her  jurisdiction  over  the 

acquisitions,  made  with  the  assent  same,  and  declaring  ^  all  laws  and 

of  the  particular  occupants.    To  usages,  made  and  eq|prced  in  said 

have  relbquished  the  right  so  to  territory  by  the  Indians,  to  be  nutt 

13 
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and  void  after  the  lal  of  Judo,  mimAudi  of  any  fitoKe.'  Tim 
1830.  No  lodian,  or  desceDdaat  stipaktioiis  on  our  part  havo  kern 
of  an  Indian,  to  be  a  competent  frithiullj  observed,  aad  erer  abai 
witness,  or  a  purty  to  any  suit  to  be. 

which,  a  white  man  is  a  party.'       The  right  of  regulating  evroiva 
This  act  involves  a  question  of  internal  aifitirs,  is  a  right  which  we 
great  magnitude  and  of  serious  have  inherited  fiooi  the  aalhor  of 
import,  and  which  calls  for  the  de-  oar   eusteiice,  whidi  we  fatfe 
liberation  and  decision  of  Congress,  always  exercised,  aad  haveoefer 
It  is  a  questbn  upon  which  the  sal^  surrendered.     Our  natios  batf  no 
vation  and  happmess  or  the  misery  v<Mee  id  the  ibrmatioB  af  ifce  fed- 
and  destruotbn  of  a  aolieii  da-  eral  oompact  between  dwScates; 
pend,  therefore  it  should  not  be  and  if  the  United  £taies  hawe 
trifled  with.    The  anxious  soliet-  involved  themselves  by  an  agree* 
tude   of  Geofgia  to  obtab  our  roent  with  Geoigia,  rsMve  to  the 
lands  through  the  United  Slates  purchase  of  ear  luds,  and  have 
by  treaty  was  known  to  us,  and  fiiiled  to  comply  with  it  ia  the 
after  having  accommodated  her  strictest  letter  of  tbm  eompact^ 
desires  (with  that  of  other  States  it  is  a  matter  to  be  adjosted- he- 
bordering  on  our  territory)  by  re*  tween  tbemsdvas ;  and  oa  no 
peated  cessions  of  laisds,  untS  no  principle  of  justice  en*  an  iano- 
more  can  be  reasonably  spared,  it  cent  people,  who  were  in  no  way 
was  not  conceived,  much  less  be-  a  paity  ta  tec  compact,  be  hrid 
lieved  that  a  Stofe,  proud  of  2*6-  respoosiMefer  itefuKiBieBt;  coa- 
erty^  and  tenacious  oi  the  rig^hiB  of  sequeatiy  they  should  ool  be  op- 
man,  would  condescend  to  have  pressed,  in  direct  violatiOD  of  the 
placed  herself  before  the  worid,  solemn   obligations   pledged  by 
in  the  imposing  attitude  of  a  usur-  treaties  for  their  ptoteerioa. 
per  of  the  most  sacred  rights  and       It  is  with  pain  aad  deep  legret 
privileges  of  a  weak,  defenceless,   we  have  witnessed   the  nrioos 
and  innocent  natbn  of  people,   plans  which  have  been  advised 
who  are  in  perfect  peace  with  the   within  a  few  yeam  past  bjr  Mtt 
United  States,  and  to  whom  the   ofthe  officers  of  the  General  Gor- 
fa'ith  of  the  United  States  is  so-  emmeot,  and  the  measures  tdopl* 
lemnly  pledged  to  protect  and  de-  ed  by  Congress  in  eoafennity  to 
fend  them  against  the  encroach-  those  plans,  with  the  view  of  sf- 
ments  of  their  citizens.  footing  the  removal  of  om  B0km 

In  acknowledgment  for  the  beyond  the  Missise^ppi,  far  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  purpose,  as  has  been  evprssssd, 
and  the  consideration  of  goaran-  to  promote  our  interest  aed  pei^ 
tying  to  our  nation  forever  the  manent  happmess,  and  save  es 
security  of  our  lands,  be,  the  fixmi  the  impending  fate  whidi  fats 
Cherokee  nation  ceded  by  treaty  a  swept  others  into  <&livioa«  WiA* 
lai^e  tract  of  country  to  the  Unit-  out  presuming  to  doul^t  thesiaesr- 
ed  States,  and  stipulated  that  the  ity  and  good  intentions  of  the 
«ud  Cherokee  nation  *  will  not  advocates  of  this  plan,  we^  is  the 
hold  %mj  treaty  with  any  f&rei^  descendants  of  the  lodiaa  race, 
pother,  individual  State^  or  with   and  possessing  both  the  feefiogB 
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of  the  Indian  and  tbe  white  man,  virtue  and  magnanimity  of  the 
cannot  but  believe  that  this  system  people  of  Georgia,  and  we  do 
to  perpetuate  our  happiness,  is  believe  that  there  are  men  in  that 
visionaiy,  and  that  the  anticipated  State  whose  moi  al  and  religious 
Uessiogs  can  never  he  realized,  worth  stands  forth  inferior  to  none 
The  history  of  the  prosperous  and  within  the  United  States.  Why, 
improving  condition  of  our  peo-  then,  should  the  power  that  fram- 
ple  in  tbe  artsof  civili^dlite  and  ed  the  constitution  of  Georgia, 
ChriatianiKation,  is  before  the  and  made  the  compact  with  the 
world,  and  not  unknown  to  you.  United  States,  be  not  exercbed 
Tbe  causes  which  have  produced  for  the  honor  of  the  country,  and 
this  great  change  and  state  of  the  peace,  happiness,  and  preser- 
thingSi  are  to  be  traced  from  the  vation  of  a  people,  who  were  the 
mrtuBf  Aofior,  and  wiidomf  in  the  original  proprietors  of  a  large 
pdicy  of  tbe  administration  of  the  portion  ot  the  country  now  in  the 
great  Washington — the  Congress  possession  of  that  State!  And 
of  the  United  States  and  the  whose  title  to  the  soil  they  now 
American  people ;  the  relationship  occupy,  is  lost  in  the  ages  of  anti- 
and  intercourse  established  by  quity ;  whose  interests  are  becom- 
.  treaties,  and  our  location  in  the  ing  identified  with  those  of  the 
immediate  nei^^rborhood  of  a  civ-  United  States,  and  whose  call 
ilised  community  -~  and  withal  oc-  they  are  ever  ready  to  obey  in  the 
copying  a  country  remarkable  for  hour  of  danger. 
its  genial  and  salubrbus  climate ;  In  the  treaty  made  with  the 
aflbfding  abundance  of  good  wa-  Cherokees  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
ter,  timW,  and  a  proportionate  'in  May  last,  an  article  wds  insert- 
ehare  of  good  lands  for  cultivation,  ed  with  the  view  of  inducing  our 
If,  under  all  these  advantages,  the  citizens  to  emigrate,  which  we 
permanent  prosperity  and  happi-  cannot  but  view  as  an  unprece- 
oeae  of  the  Cherokee  people  can*  dented  policy  in  the  General  Gov- 
flot  be  realised,  they  never  can  be  emment ;  and  while  we  admit  the 
realized  under  any  other  location  liberty  of  the  Cherokees  as  free- 
withia  the  limits  of  the  United  men  to  exercise  their  own  choice 
States.  in  removing  where  they  roay^think 
We  cannot  but  bdieve,  that,  if  proper,  we  cannot  admit  tbe  right 
the  same  zeal  and  exertion  were  of  the  Cherokees  west  of  the 
to  be  used  by  the  General  Govern-  Mississippi  more  than  any  other 
ment  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  nation,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
eflfeot  a  mutual  compromise  in  the  the  United  States  to  affect  our  na- 
adjustment  of  their  compact,  as  tional  rights  and  privileges  in  any 
has  been,  and  is  now  using  to  ef-  respect  whatever,  and  against 
feet  our  removal,  it  could  be  done  which  we  would  most  solemnly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  protest.  It  is  with  no  little  sur- 
Georgia,  and  without  any  sacrifice  prise  that  we  have  seen  in  a  docu- 
ID  the  United  States.  We  should  ment  printed  for  the  use  of  Con- 
be  wanting  in  liberal  and  charita-  gress,  connected  with  the  subject 
Me  feelings  were  we  to  doubt  the  of  Indian  emigration,  the  following 
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stttements : '  from  the  ascertained   tbe  remnant  of  your   nation,  bf 
feelings  of  the  elUefi  of  the  iouth^   adopting  industrious   occupatioBS 
em  hkdiantj  there  is  afixtdpur^    and  zgwoemment  ofrtgvlarlam, 
pastj  by  threats  or  otherwise^  to    In  this  you  may  oltDoys  rely  on 
keep   their  people  from  emigra"    the  counsel  and  assistance  of  tie 
ting,*    AgBLxn^  ^  there  is  no  doubt    United  States.*     This  kind  and 
but  these  people  fear  their  ckiefi^    generous  policy  to    meliorate  our 
and  on  that  account  keep  back  J    condition,  has  been  blessed  with 
If  we  are  to  understand  that  these    the  happiest  results ;  our  improre- 
remarks  were  intended  to  apply  to    ment  has  been  without  a  parallel 
the  people  and  chiefs  of  our  na-    in  the  history  of  all  Indian  natfbos. 
tion,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  saying,    Agricukure   is   everywhere  pur-- 
that  the  informant  betrays  either   sued,  and  the  interests  of  our  citi- 
an  entire  ignorance  on  tbe  subject,    zens  are  permaoeot  in  tbe  soil, 
or  a  wanton  disposition  to  misrep-   We  have  enjoyed  tbe  blessings  of 
resent  facts.     The  chiefs  of  our   Christian  instniction ;  tbe  advan- 
nation  are  the  immediate  represen-   tages  of  edocation  and  merit  are 
tatives  of  the  people,  by  whose  justly  appreciated ;  a  government 
voice  they  are  elected ;  and  with   of  regular  law  has  been  adopted^ 
equal  propriety  it  may  be  said,    and  the  nation,   under  a  contiou- 
ttMkt   the   people  of  the  United    ance  of  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Stales  are  afraid  of  their  repre-   United  States,  will  stand  forth  as 
aentatives  in  Congress,  and  other   a  living  testimony,  that  all  Indian 
public    officers    of   the   govern-   nations  are  not  doomed  to  tbe  fate 
ment.  .'Which  has  swept   many  from  tbe 

We  cannot  admit  that  Georgia   face  of  the  earth.    Under  tbe  pa- 
has  the  right  to  extend  her  juris-   rental  protection  of  the  United 
diction  over  our  territory,  nor  are    States,  we   have   arrived  at  the 
tbe  Cherokee  people  prepared  to    present  degree  of  improvement! 
submit  to  her  persecuting  edict,    and  they  are  now  to  decide  wheth- 
We  would  therefore  respectfully    er  we  shall  continue  as  a  people, 
and  solemnly  protest,  in  behalf  of  or  be  abandoned  to  destruetioB. 
the  Cherokee  nation,  before  your       In  behalf,  and  under  tbe  audior- 
honorable  bodies,  against  the  ex-    iiy  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  this 
tension  of  the  laws  of  Georgia   protest  and  memorial  is  respect- 
over  any  part  of  our  territory,  and    fully  submitted, 
appeal  to  tbe  United  States'  gov-  Jno.  Ross. 

ernment  for  iustice  and  protection.  R.  Taylor- 

The  great  Washington  advised  a  Edward  Guntex. 

plan  and  afforded  aid  for  the  ge-  William  S.  Coodt. 

neral  improvement  of  our  nation,       WMhington  City,  Feb.  27, 18». 

in  agriculture,  science,  and  gov-  

ernment.      President     Jefferson  cherokee  address. 

followed  the  noble  example,  and    Address  of  the    Comsniiiee   esi 
concluded  an  address  to  our  dele-        Council  of  the  Cherokee  NiOiM^ 
gallon,  in  language  as  follows  :  *  I        in  General  Council  eonveaeiy  to 
sincerely  wish  you  may  succeed        the  people  of  the  VniiedStetes. 
in  your  laudable  endeavors  to  save       Some  months  ago  a  delegaUon 
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was  appointed  by  the  constiuited  eoTernment  of  the  United  Stales 
authorities  of  the  Cherokee  na-  for  nearly  forty  years, 
don  to  repair  to  the  city  of  Wash-  More  than  a  year  ago  we  were 
ington,  and  in  behalf  of  this  na-  officially  given  to  understand  by 
tion,  to  lay  before  the  government  the  secretary  of  war,  that  the  pre- 
of  the  United  States  such  repre-  sident  could  not  protect  us  against 
sentations  as  should  seem  most  the  laws  of  Georgia.  This  infot-* 
likely  to  secure  to  us,  as  a  peo-  mation  was  entirely  unexpected  ; 
pie,  that  protection,  aid,  and  good  as  it  went  upon  the  principle,  that 
oeigbborhood,  which  had  been  treaties  made  between  the  United 
so  often  promised  to  us,  and  of  States  and  the  Cherokee  nation 
which  we  stand  in  great  need,  have  no  power  to  withstand  the 
Soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  city  legislation  of  separate  States ; 
they  presented  to  Congress  a  peti-  and  of  course,  that  they  have  no 
tion  from  our  national  council,  efficacy  whatever,  but  leave  our 
asking  for  the  interposition  of  that  people  to  the  mercy  of  the  neigh- 
body  in  our  behalf,  especially  boring  whites,  whose  supposed  in« 
with  reference  to  the  laws  of  terests  would  be  promoted  by  our 
Georgia ;  which  were  suspended  expulsion,  or  extermination.  It 
in  a  most  terrifying  manner  over  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
a  large  part  of  our  population,  the  sorrow,  which  afiected  our 
and  protesting  in  the  most'decid-  minds  on  learning  that  the  chief 
ed  terms  against  the  operation  magistrate  of  the  United  States 
of  these  laws.  In  the  course  of  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  that 
the  winter  they' presented  peti-  all  his  illustrious  predecessors  had 
tions  to  Congress,  signed  by  more  held  intercourse  with  us  on  princi- 
than  four  thousand  of  our  citizens,  pies  which  could  not  be  sustained  ^ 
including  probably  more  than  that  they  had  made  promises  of 
nineteen-twentieths,  and  for  aught  vital  importance  to  us,  which  could 
we  can  tell,  ninetynine-hund-  not  be  fulfilled  —  promises  made 
redths,  of  the  adult  males  of  the  hundreds  of  times  m  almost  every 
nation,  (our  whole  populatbn  be*  conceivable  manner, — often  in 
log  about  sixteen  thousand),  plead-  the  form  of  solemn  treaties,  some- 
ing  with  the  assembled  represents-  times  in  letters  written  by  the  chief 
tives  of  the  American  people,  that  magistrate  with  his  own  hand,  very 
the  solenm  engagements  between  often  in  letters  written  by  the  sec- 
tfaeir  fathers  and  our  fathers  may  retary  of  war  under  his  direction, 
be  preserved,  as  they  have  been  sometimes  orally  by  the  president 
till  recently,  in  full  force  and  con-  and  the  secretary  to  our  chiefs,  and 
tinaed  operation  ;  asking,  in  a  frequently  and  always,  both  orally 
word,  for  protection  against  threat-  and  in  writing  by  the  agent  of  the 
ened  usurpation  and  for  a  faith-  United  States  residing  among  us, 
ful  execution  of  a  guarantee  whose  most  important  business  it 
which  is  perfectly  plain  in  its  was,  to  see  the  guarantee  of 
meaning,  has  been  repeatedly  and  the  United  States  faithfolly  ex- 
rigidly  enforced  in  our  favor,  and  ecoted. 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Soon  after  the  war  of  the  revo- 
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iMtioo,  is  we  ba^  leviied  fpom  gitioo  waked,  at  the  doors  of  the 
our  fathers,  the  Cherokees  look-  Natiooal  Legislature  of  tbe  United 
ed  upon  the  promises  of  the  whites  States,  aod  the  people  at  horae, 
with  great  distrust  and  suspicion ;  io  tbe  inost  painful  suspense,  to 
but  the  frank  and  magnanimous  learn  in  what  manner  our  applied- 
conduct  of  Gen.  Washington  did  tk>n  would  be  answered ;  and, 
much  to  allay  these  feelings.  The  now  that  Congress  has  adjourned, 
perseverance  of  successive  presi-  on  the  very  day  before  the  date 
dents,  and  especially  of  Mr  Jeffer-  fixed  by  Georgia  for  the  exteft- 
son,  in  the  same  course  of  policy,  sion  of  her  oppressive  laws  over 
and  in  the  constant  assurance  that  the  greater  part  of  our  couociy, 
our  country  should  remain  invio-  the  distressing  intelligence  bas 
late,  except  so  far  as  we  vol-  been  received  that  we  have  receiiF- 
untarily  ceded  it,  nearly  banish-  ed  no  answer  at  all ;  and  no 
ed  anxiety  in  regard  to  encroach-  department  of  tbe  government  has 
meots  from  the  whites*  To  thb  assured  us,  that  we  are  to  receive 
result  the  aid  which  we  received  the  desired  protection.  But  just 
from  -the  United  States  in  the  at-  at  the  close  of  the  9essiQo,an  act 
tempts  of  our  people  to  become  was  passed,  by  which  a  half  a 
civilized,  and  the  kind  efforts  of  million  of  dollars  was  appropriated 
benevolent  societies  have  greatly  towards  efiecdnga  removal  of  In- 
contributed.  Of  late  years,  how-  dians ;  and  we  have  great  reason  to 
ever,  much  solicitude  was  occa-  fear  that  the  influence  of  this  act 
sioned  among  our  people  by  the  will  be  brought  to  bear  most  injn- 
claims  of  Georgia.  This  soUci-  riously  upon  us.  The  passage 
tude  arose  from  an  apprehension,  of  this  act  was  certainly  trader- 
that  by  extreme  importunity,  stood  by  the  representatives  of 
threats  and  other  undue  influence,  Georgia  as  abandoning  ua  to  the 
a  treaty  would  be  made,  which  oppressive  and  cruel  measures  of 
should  cede  the  territory,  and  thus  the  State,  and  as  sanctkmiog  the 
compel  the  inhabitants  to  remove,  opinion  that  treaties  with  Indians 
But  it  never  occurred  to  us  for  a  do  not  restrain  State  legidatioB. 
mooieat,  that  without  any  new  We  are  informed  by  those,  who 
treaty,  without  any  assent  of  our  are  competent  to  judge,  that  the 
rulers  and  people,  without  even  a  recent  act  does  not  admit  of  sodi 
pretended  compact,  and  against  construction;  but  that  the 
our  vehement  and  unanimous  pro-  sage  of  it,  under  the  actual 
testations,  we  should  be  delivered  cumstances  of  tbe  controversy, 
over  to  Uie  discretion  of  those,  will  be  considered  as  saodioQiog 
who  had  declared  by  a  legislative  the  pretensions  of  Geoipa,  there 
act,  that  they  wanted  the  Chero-  is  too  much  reason  to  fear*  - 
kee  lands  and  would  have  them.  Thus  have  we  realized,  with 
Finding  that  relief  could  not  heavy  hearts,  that  our  supplies- 
be  obtained  from  the  chief  mag-  tion  has  not  been  beard ;  dnt 
istrate,  and  not  doubting  that  our  the  protection  heretoibre  experi- 
claim  to  protection  was  just,  we  enced  is  now  to  be  withheld ;  dist 
made  our  application  to  Congress,  the  guarantee,  in  consequsnoe  of 
During  four  long  months  our  dele-  which  our  fathers  laid  askle  their 
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arms  aad  ceded  die  best  portioDS  josdce,  and  good  faith.  We  even 
of  their  country,  means  nothing ;  cherish  the  hope,  that  these  effi>rt8, 
and  that  we  must  either  emigrate  seconded  and  followed  bj  others 
to  an  unknown  regbn  and  leave  of  a  similar  character,  will  yet  be 
the  pleasant  land  to  which  we  available,  so  far  as  to  mitigate  our 
have  the  strongest  attachment,  or  sufierings,  if  not  to  etkct  our  en- 
submit  10  the  legislation  of  a  State,  tire  deliverance, 
which  has  already  made  our  Before  we  close  this  address, 
people  outlaws,  and  enacted  that  permit  Os  to  state  what  we  con- 
aoy  Cherokee,  who  shall  en-  ceive  to  be  our  relations  with  the 
deavor  to  prevent  the  deUing  of  United  States.  After  the  peace 
his  country,  shall  be  imprisoned  of  1783,  the  Cherokees  were  an 
in  the  penitentiary  of  Greorgia  independent  people ;  absolutely 
not  less  than  four  years.  To  our  so,  as  much  as  any  people  on 
countrymen,  this  has  been  melan-  earth.  They  had  been  alUes  to 
choly  intelligence,  and  with  the  Great  Britain,  and  as  a  faithful 
most  bitter  disappointment  has  it  ally  took  a  part  in  the  cobnial 
been  received.  war    on    her    side.    They  had 

But  in  the  midst  of  our  sor-  placed  themselves  under  her  pro- 
rows,  we  do  not  forget  our  obli-  tectbn,-  and  had  they,  without 
gations  to  our  friends  and  bene-  cause,  declared  hostility  against 
&ctors.  It  was  with  sensations  their  protector,  and  had  the  colo- 
of  inexpressible  joy,  that  we  have  nies  been  subdued,  what  might 
learned,  that  the  voice  of  thous-  not  have  been  their  'fate?  But 
ands,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  her  power  on  this  continent  was 
States,  has  been  raised  in  our  be-  broken.  She  acknowledged  the 
half,  and  numerous  memorials  of-  independence  of  the  United 
fered  in  our  favor,  in  both  houses  States,  and  made  peace.  The 
of  Congress.  To  those  numer-  Cherokees  therefore  stood  alone; 
ous  friends,  who  have  thus  sym-  and  in  these  circumstances,  con- 
pathized  with  us  in  our  low  estate,  tinned  the  war.  They  were  then 
we  tender  our  grateful  acknow-  under  no  obligations  to  the  United 
ledgments.  In  pleading  our  States  anv  more  than  to  Great 
cause,  they  have  pleaded  the  Britain,  France  or  Spain.  The 
cause  of  the  poor  and  defence-  United  States  never  subjugated 
less  throughout  the  world.  Our  the  Cherokees ;  on  the  contrary, 
special  thanks  are  due,  however,  our  fathers  remained  in  possession 
to  those  honorable  men,  who  so  of  their  country,  and  with  arms 
ably  and  eloquently  asserted  our  in  their  hands, 
rights,  in  both  branches  of  the  The  people  of  the  United 
National  Legislature.  Their  ef-  States  sought  a  peace ;  and,  in 
forts  will  be  appreciated  wherever  1785,  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  was 
the  merits  of  this  question  shall  formed,  by  which  the  Cherokees 
be  known ;  and  we  cannot  but  came  under  the  protection  of  the 
think,  that  they  have  secured  for  United  States,  and  submitted  to 
themselves  a  permanent  reputa-  such  limitations  of  sovereignty  as 
tion  among  the  disinterested  ad-  are  mentioned  in  that  instrumeitt. 
Tocates  of  humanity,  equal  rights,  None  of  these  limitations,  howev- 
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er,  aflbctedy  in  the  sSgiitest  da-  loleiiMi  gaanuitee  of  all  Cherokee 
gree,  their  rights  of  self-govern-   lands   not  ceded. — This  treaty 
ment  and  inTiolate  territorj.  The   is  the  basb    of   all    subsequent 
citizens  of  the  United  States  had   compacts ;  and  in  none  of  them 
no  right  of  passage  through  the   are  the  relations  of  the  parties  at 
Cherokee  country  till  the  jrear  all  changed. 
1791,  and  then  onlj  in   one  di-       The  Cherokees    have  always 
rection,  and  by  an  express  treaty   fulfilled  their  engagemeots.  Tbey 
stipulation.      When  the  federal   have  never  reclaimed  those  por- 
constitution  was  adopted,  the  trea-  tions  of  sovereignty  which  they 
ty  of  Hopewell  was  confirmed,  surrendered  by  the     treaties  of 
with  all  other  treaties,  as  the  su-  Hopewell  and  Holston.    These 
preme  law  of  the  land.    In  1791,  portions  were  sorreodered  lor  the 
the  treaty  of  Holston  was  made,   purpose  of  obtaining  the  guarantee 
by  which  the  sovereign^  of  the  which  was  recommended  to  them 
(Jherokees  was  qualified  as  fol«  as  the  great  equivalent.      Had 
lows :  The  Cherokees  acknow-  they  refiised  to  comply  with  their 
ledged  themselves  to  be  under  the  engaeements,  there  is  no  doubt 
protectk>n  of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  would  have  en- 
and  of  no  other  sovereign. — ^They  forced  a  compliance.    Is  the  du- 
engaged  that  they  would  not  hold  ty  of  fulfilling  engagements  on  the 
any  trealy  with  a  foreign  power,   other  side    less  binding  than  it 
with  any  separate  State  of  the  would  be,  if  the  Cherokees  had 
Union,  or  with  individuals.  They  the  power  of  enforcing  their  just 
agreed   that  the    United   States  claims? 

should  have  the  exclusive  right  The  people  of  the  Unfted 
of  regulating  their  trade ;  that  the  States  will  have  the  fairness  to 
cidzens  of  the  United  States  reflect,  that  all  the  treaties  be- 
should  have  a  right  of  way  in  tween  them  and  the  Cherokees 
one  direction  through  the  Chero-  were  made,  at  the  solicitatioo, 
kee  country ;  and  that  if  an  In*  and  for  the  benefit,  of  the  whkes ; 
dian  should  do  injury  to  a  citizen  that  valuable  connderations  were 
of  the  United  States  he  should  given  for  every  stipulation,  on  the 
be  delivered  up  to  be  tried  and  part  of  the  United  States ;  that 
punished.  A  cession  of  lands  it  is  impossible  to  reinstate  the 
was  also  made  to  the  United  parties  m  their  former  atiiatioD, 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  that  there  are  now  hundreds  of 
United  States  paid  a  sum  of  moi>*  thousands  of  citicens  of  the  Uoir- 
ey ;  aSkred  protection ;  enffag-  ed  States  residiK  opoo  hods 
ed  to  punish  citizens  of  the  Unit-  ceded  by  the  Cherwees  in  these 
ed  States  who  should  do  any  very  treaties ;  and  that  our  peo- 
iojury  to  the  Cherokees ;  aban-^  pie  have  trusted  their  country  to 
doned  white  settlers  on  Cherokee  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States, 
lands  to  the  discretkxi  of  the  If  uiis  guarantee  foils  them,  io 
Cherokees;  stipulated  that  white  what  can  they  trust,  and  where 
men  should  not  hunt  on  these  can  tbey  look  for  protection  ? 
l^ds,  nor  even  enter  the  country  We  are  aware,  that  aorae  per* 
without  a  pasqport;  and  gave  a  sods  suppose  ic  wiH  be  for  our  ad- 
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vantage  to  remove  beyond  the  but  only  because  we  cannot  en- 

Mississippi.      We    think    other-  dure  to  be  deprived  of  our  na* 

wise.       Our   people   universally  tional    and  individual  rights  and 

think  otherwise.     Thinking  that  subjected  to  a  process  of  intolera- 

it  would  be  fatal  to  their  interest,  ble  oppression. 

they  have  almost  to  a  man  sent  We  wish  to  remain  on  the  land 

their  memorial  to  Congress,  de-  of  our  fathers.     We  have  a  per- 

precating  the  necessity  of  a  re-  feet  and  original  right  to  remain 

inoval.  This  question  was  distinct-  without   interruption  or  molesta- 

ly  before  their  minds  when  they  tion.     The  treaties  with  us,  and 

signed  their  memorial.     Not  an  laws'of  the  United  States  made 

adult  person  can  be  found,  who  in  pursuance  of  treaties,  guaranty 

has  not  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  our  residence,  and  our  privileges 

and  if  the  people  were  to  under-  and  secure  us  against  intruders, 

stand  distinctly,  that  they  could  be  Our  only  request  is,  that  these 

protected  against  the  laws  of  the  treaties  may  be  fulfilled,  and  these 

neighboring  States,  there  is  pro-  laws  executed, 

bably  not  an  adult  person  in  the  But   if  we  are  compeHed  to 

nation,  who .  would  think  it  best  leave  our  country,  we  see  nothing 

to  remove ;    though   possibly    a  but  ruin  before  us.    The  coontry 

few  might  emigrate  individually,  west  of  the  Arkansas  territory  is 

There  are  doubtless  many,  who  unknown  to  us.     From  what  we 

would  flee  to  an  unknown  country,  can  learn  of  it,  we  have  no  pre- 

however  beset  with  dangers,  pri-  possessions  in  its  favor.     AU  tb& 

vations  and  sufierings,  rather  than  mviting  parts  of  it,  as  we  believe,, 

be  sentenced  to  spend  six  years  are  pre-occupied  by  various  Indiai^ 

in  a  Georgia  prison  for  advising  nations,  to  which  it  has  been  as«^ 

one  of  their  neighbors  not  to  be-  signed.    They  would  regard  us 

tray  his  country.     And  there  are  as  intruders,  and  look   upon  us 

others  who  could  not  think  of  with  an  evil  eye.    The  far  greater 

living  as  outlaws  in  their  native  part  of  that  regbn  is,  beyond  all 

land,  exposed  to  numberless  vex-  controversy,  badly  supplied  with 

ations,  and  excluded  from  being  wood  and  water ;  and  no  Indian 

parties  or  witnesses  in  a  court  of  tribe  can  live  as  agricuhurists  with- 

justice.   It  is  incredible  that  Geor-  out  these  articles.     All  our  neigh- 

gia  should  ever  have  enacted  the  bors,   in  case   of  our  removal^ 

oppressive  laws  to  which  reference  though   crowded   into   our  near 

is  here   made,  unless  she   had  vicinity,  would  speak  a  language 

supposed  that  something  extreme-  totally   different   from  ours,  and 

ly   terrific  in   its  character   was  practise  different  customs.     The 

necessary  in  order  to  make  the  original  possessors  of  that  region 

Cherokees    willing    to    remove,  are  now  wandering  savages,  lurk- 

We  are  not  willing  to  remove ;  ing  for  prey  in  the  neighborhood, 

and  if  we  could  be  brought  to  They  have  always  been  at  war, 

this  extremity,  it  would  be  not  by  and  would  be  easily  tempted  to 

argument,  not  because  our  judg-  turn  their  arms  against  peaceful 

ment  was  satisfied,  not  because  emigrants.     Were  the  country  to 

our  condition  will  be  improved  ;  which  we  are  urged  much  better 
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than  it  fa  represented  to  be,  and  and  with  these  feelings,  hoir  k  k 

were  it  free  from  the  objections  possible   that  we  should   puisae 

which  we  have  made  to  it,  still  it  our  present  course  of  improte- 

is  noi  the  land  of  our  birth,  nor  ment,  or  avoid  sinking  into  oner 

of  our    affections.      It  contains  despondency?    We    have   beea 

neither  the  scenes  of  our  child*  called  a  poor,  ignorant,  and  de* 

hood,  nor  the  graves  of  our  fathers,  graded  people.     We  certatnlj  are 

The  removal  of  families  to  a  not  rich ;  nor  have  we  erer  boast- 
new  country,  even  under  the  most  ed  of  our  icnowledge,  or  ourmoral 
favorable  auspices,  and  when  the  or   intellectual  elevation.      Bat 
spirits  are  sustained  by  pleasing  there  is  not  a  man  within  our  liiniis 
visions  of  the  future,  b  attended  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  be 
with  much  depression   of  mind  has  a  right  to  live  on  the  hod  of 
and   sinking  of  heart.    This  is  his  fathers,  in  the  possession  of 
the  case,  when  the  removal  is  a  bis  immemorial  pririieges,   and 
matter  of  decided  preference,  and  that  this  right  has  been  adraow* 
when  the  persons  concerned  are  ledeed    and  guarantied  by  the 
in  early  youth  or  vigorous  man-  United  States;  nor  is  there  a  nan 
hood.    Judge,  then,  what  must  be  so  degraded  as  not  to  fed  a  keen 
the  circumstances  of  a  removal,  sense  of  injury,  on  being  depri?ed 
when  a  whole  community,  embrac-  of  this  right  and  driven  into  eiile. 
ing  persons  of  all  classes  and  every       It  is  under  a  sense  of  the  moat 
description,   from   the  infant  to  ptmgent   feelings  that  we  make 
the  man  of  extreme  old  age,  the  this,  perhaps  our  last  appeal  to  the 
sick,  the  blind,  the  lame, — the  good  people  of  the  United  SSmc& 
improvident,  the  reckless,  the  des*  It  cannot  be  that  the  oooimunity 
perate,   as  well  as  the  prudent,  we  are  addressing,  reomkable  for 
the  considerate,  the  industrious,  its  intelligence  and  relipoas  senn- 
are  compelled  to  remove  by  odi-  bilities,   and  pre-eminent  for  its 
ous  and  intolerable  vexations,  and  devotion  to  the  rights  of  man,wiH 
persecotions,  brought  upon  them  lay  aside  this  appeal,  without  eon- 
in  the  forms  of  law,  when  all  will  sidering  that  we  stand  in  need  ef 
agree  only  in  this,  that  they  have  its  ^mpathy  and  commiseratioo. 
been  cruelly  robbed  of  their  coun*  We  know  that  to  the  ChristiaB  aod 
try,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  the  philanthropist  the  vofee  of  oar 
compacts,  which  it  is  possible  for  multiplied  sorrows  and  fiery  triik 
communities   to  form  with  each  will  not  appear  as  an  idle  tde.  Id 
other;  and  that,  if  they  should  our  own  land,  on  our  own  soil, 
make  themselves  comfortable  in  and  in  our  own  dwellings,  wUdi 
their  new  residence,  they   have  we  reared  for  our  wives  and  fer 
nothing  to  expect  hereafter  but  to  our  little  ones,  when  there  was 
be  the  victims  of  a  future  legal-  peace  on  our  mountains  and  ia 
ized  robbery  !  our  valleys,  vre  are  encountering 

Such  we  deem,  and  are  abso-  troubles  which  cannot  but  ny  oar 

lutely  certain,  will  be  the  feelings  very  souls.    But  shall  we»oa  ao- 

of  the  whole  Cherokee  people,  if  count  of  these  troaUes,  Ibnake 

they  are  forcibly  compelled,  by  our  bebved  country?    Shall  we 

the  laws  of  Georgia,  to  remove ;  be  compelled  by  a  civilised  and 
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CbrMaa  people,  wkb  wfaoia  we  over  the  great  waters  and  landed 

heve  Inred  in  perfect  peace  for  the  them  on  the  shores  of  the  new 

fatfC  forty  years,  and  tor  whom  we  world,  when  the  Indian  was  the 

b«ve  wilKngly  bled  in  war,  to  bid  sole  ford  and  proprietor  of  these 

a  Snal  adieu  lo  our  homes,  our  exieostve  domains. -—Let  them 

fiyrms,  our  streams  and  our  beau*  remember  in  what  way  they  were 

tiiiil  forests  ?    No.    We  are  stiH  received  by  the  savage  of  Amer- 

firm.      We  intend  still  to  cling,  ica,  when  power  was  in  his  hand, 

with  our  wonted  afiection,  to  the  and  bis  ferocity  could  not  be  re- 

land  which  gave   us  birth,  and  strained  by  any  human  arm.    We 

wliich   every  day  of  our   lives,  urge  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that 

brings  to  us  new  and  stronger  ties  those  who  would  now  ask  of  them 

of  attachment.    We  appeal  to  the  a  cup  of  odd  water,  and  a  spot  <^ 

jadge  of  all  the  earth,  who  will  earth,  a  portion  of  their  own  patri- 

finally  award  us  justice,  and  to  the  monial  possessions,  on  which  to 

good  sense  of  the  American  peo-  live  and  die  in  peace,  are  die  de* 

fie^  whether  we   are   intruders  scendants  of  those,  whose  oriein, 

upon  the  land  of  others.    Our  as  inhabitants  of  Noith  America, 

consciences  bear  us  witness  that  history  and  tradition  are  alike  ia-> 

we  are  the  invaders  of  no  man's  sufficient  to  reveal.  Letthem  brii^ 

rights— we  have  robbed  no  man  to  remembrance  all  these  facts, 

ot  his  territory — we  have  usurp-  and  they  catmot^  and  wiU  not  fail 

•d  no  man's  authority,  nor  have  to  remember  and  sympathine  with 

we  deprived  aiqr  one  of  his  una-  us  in  these  onr  trials  and  sufibrings. 

KenaUe   privileges.      How  then  Lewis  Ross, 

shall  we  jndirectly  confess  the  Pret.  Com. 

rieht  of  another  people  to  our  land  ,        ,.    .  ,        ^        «    ^  ^ 

!  o**;      .        •.    /     '^     i    i"fc_    .L  JameB  Darnel,         George  Smndew, 

by  leavmg  it  forever?    On  the  jo«.vtnn,            DtniaOrMlii,Jan. 

soil  which  contains  the  ashes  of  VtLvid  Vaim,          JmmM  Kamilton, 


om-  beloved  .»«.,  we  w»h  to  if^S^-^^    ^^i^^^f' 

nve — on    this    soil    we  wish  to  John  Baldndge,       John  Timaon. 

die.  Bamoel  Wt^, 

We  intreat  those  lo  whom  the  W.  8.  Coodt,  CUrk. 

foregoing  paragrapiM  are  address-  ^"^  ^V^''       , 

ed,  to  wmem&r  the  great  law  of  ^"^  ^^  ^^^""^ 

lov«.    <  Do  to  others  as  ye  would  Jf««l  Bb|bj,         J.  R.  DanW, 

,          ,           ,      1 J  J    .   "^         •  Deer-in-the- water,  Slim  Fellow, 

that  others  should  do  to  you.'  —  Charlee  Keen,         Sitdike, 

Let  diem  remember  that  of   all  Sleeping  Rahbit,      De-nh-le-ln-ge, 

iiaf{ensontheeaith,theyareun-  ^--u^gee,          ^-^^ 

der  the  greatest  obligation  to  obey  tanA-at^mufa,      Nah-hoo-lah, 

this  law.    We  pray  them  to  re-  GhJtowah,           White  Path, 

oiember  that,  for  the  sake  of  prin-  walking  Stiek,      IhSj^I. 

ei|de,  their  forefathers  were  com-  Moeea  Parrie, 

ftVkd  to  leave,  therefore,  drivm  Joav  Rinas, 

Am  the  old  world,  and  that  the  cierifc  tftU  Cmcwal. 

grinds  of  persecution  wafted  them  New  Eehota,  C.  N.  Jaly  17,  leao. 
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/vtt    ^?!P^*i*°^?^"'*fi«ft  J   OQ  Uie  subject.    lotruden  wfflbe 

OiBce  of  Indian  Aflkin,  June  6, 1830. 1     u^  •       •     u  -.  *u     cs.    -.  ii       . 

*        '    kept  out ;  but  toe  States  w31  not 
Sib — ^I   am   directed  by  cbe  be  interfiMred  wttb,  by  the  Pfesi- 
Secretary  of  War,  to  ioform  you  deot,  in  exercbiog  their  laws  ofer 
that  the  President  has  concluded  them.    Such,   thereibre,  as  will 
it  pcoper  to  suspend  the  present  be  satisfied  to  remaia  uoder  the 
mode  of  enroliiog  and  sending  off  State  laws,  will,  if  they  choose, 
emigrants  in  small  parties  as  here*  remain ;  others  who  prefer  to  re- 
tofere.    The  removal  of  the  Cher-  moire  can  do  so,  and  these  will 
okees  and  other  advantages  which  be  supported  by  the  GoFemmeot 
would  result  to  them  from  it  are  in  their  removal,  free  of  mxij  ex* 
so   obvious,   and  have    been  so  pense  to  them,  and  bare  a  fiiU, 
often   explained,  as  U>  need  no  and  just  value  paid  ior  such  im- 
further  effiirts  to  make  it  better  provements   as  they  may  Jaare, 
understood,  at  least  in  the  way  in  that   add  real  value  to  the  soil, 
which  it  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  be  maintaioedfivone  year  after 
If  they,  as  a  people,  think  it  for  their  arrival  in  the  West,  by  whidi 
their  interest  to  remain  in  the  time  they  will  have  prepared  by 
States  within  whose  limits  they  are,  opening  fiurms  and  otherwise^  ior 
and  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  those  the   support  of  themselves  and 
Stales,  the  consequences,  whatr  families.    You  can  fiirther  say  to 
ever  they  may  be,  following  their  them,  if  th^  are  disposed  to  treat 
own  choice,  will  be  chargeable  to  with  the  General    Goverament, 
nobody  but  themselves;  but  it  is  that  liberal  terms  will  be  extended 
made  your  special  duty  to  inform  to  them  ;   their  limits  hqrood  the 
the  Cherokees,   not  their  chiefs  Mississippi  shall  be  eolaifed,  and 
only  but  the  people,  and  in  such  all   things   done    for  their  pn>* 
mode  as  you  may  think  proper  to  tection,   and  guidance,  and  im* 
adopt,  which  shall  be  most  likely  provement,  whk:h  the  Preadsnt 
to  make  the  information  general,  may  have  the  power  to  do.   Unir 
that  the  President,  having  no  pow-  limits  in  the  West  shall  be  sur* 
er  to  interfere,  and  oppose  the  ex-  veyed  and  marked,  so  as  to  avoid 
ercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  any    difficulty   arising   out  of  a 
State,   over   and   upon    all  who  confusion  of  lines,  betweeo  them 
may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  and  neighboring  tribes. 
State,  they  will  prepare  themselves      This  suspension  of  present  op- 
^o  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  erations  is  designed  to  afibid  ihe 
relations  without  any  hope   that  Cherokees    an    opportuni^    to 
he   will   interfere.      But  assure  ponder  in  their  present  situation ; 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  and  to  deliberate  cahnly,  as  to 
power  as  the  laws  give  him  for  what  is  best  for  them  to  do.    The 
their  protection,  shall  be  executed  President  is  their   friend.      He 
for  their  benefit,  and  tois  will  not  seeks  not  to  oppress,  or  deceive 
fail  to   be  exercised  in  keeping  them.     He  feels  for  them  as  s 
out  intruders.     Beyond  this  he  father  feels  for  his  children,  sad 
cannot  go.    It  is  important  there  is  deeply  solicitous  for  their  wei- 
ould   be     no  misunderstanding  fare.     It  is  probable  that  in  the 
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fallt  or  the  spring  fottowing,  tbey  20th  or  30th  of  Julj.    If  the 

may  be  prepared  to  aict  with  intel-  chiefs  or  principal  men  of  the  na- 

ligence  in  diis  great  matter.  The  tion  desire  to  see  the  President, 

President  wishes  the  Cherokees  upon  the  important  matters  which 

to  be  folly  informed  upoB  all  tfa*  eeneem  iheoi,  he  will  gladly  see 

points  connected  with  their  pend-  them   in  person,  there.    But  if 

iDg  and  future  relations.    He  will  they  cannot  go  willingly  and  pre- 

not  decetre  them ;  and  he  wishes  pared  mth  ^fidl  powers  to  make  a 

that  no  misunderstanding  should  treaty  for  a  removal,  it  will  not  be 

exist,  as  between  the  Cherokees  necessary  for  them  to  go,  since, 

and  himself,  or  between  them  and  in  that  way,  only,  can  he  assist 

joti.      Speak  to  them  as  their  them,  promote  their  wet&re,  and 

friend,  and  with  all  the  sincerity  establish  their  future  prosperity, 

of  a  firUnd,    Use  no  threats,  ax*  If  the  cbieis  nhall  come  with  this 

ercise  no  unkindness.     If  th^  datttmination  all  their  necessary 

mxff  it  win  be  of  their  own  free  expenses  will  be  borne. 
wiU|  if  they  remove,  it  wiU  be  of       Von  will  discontinue  the  agency 

their  own  free  will  also.    There  of  Messrs  Bridges  aad  Hunter  $ 

\rill  be  employed  no  fiMrce,  any  after  they  shall  have  valued  what 

wqr,  but  the  force  of  reason  and  impfovements  nwy  remain  to  be 

parei^  counsel;  unless  it  shall  vidued,  and  those  of  the  issuing 

be  IP  protect  them  in  removing,  i^ent,  after  the  supplies  are  dis^ 

Wbien  the  Cherokees  shall  have  posed  of  to  such  Indians  as  may 

finally  determined  what  course  be  in  tramitUf  and  after  you  diaU 

tb^  will  pursue,  yoii  will  inform  have  disposed,  to  the  best  advan* 

the  Department.    If  the  wbcrfe,  tage,  of  what  supplies,  and  other 

or  the  greater  body  of  the  oatioa  matters'  may  remain  on  hand  } 

determoe  to  remove,  the  Presi-  and  have  their  accounts,  and  ali 

deot  iriU  send  to  them  a  coofiden-  other  accounts  brought  to  a  dose 

tial  commissioner,  who  will  receive  immediately,  and  forward  them 

a  delegation  at  some  convenieni  to  the  Department, 
place,  and  one  that  wiU  be  most       Very  respectfully,  your  obe«^ 

agreeaUe  to  them.  dient  servant, 

The  President  or  Secretory  of        <®wsSL      y    ij  it 

War  wiU  probably  visit  Tenoes-  ^  ^ ,  J^^i*  ^'  ^cKehnxt- 

„'^^..       '    ,.       ^1  «ii  To  Col.  HuoB  Montgomery, 

eee,  la  all  this  month ;  they  will  cberakee  Ageit,  Caibou&,  t«b. 

have  reached  Nashville  by  the 

13 
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II.  — FOBEI«]V. 


MEXICO. 
The  Mutage  of  PrendaU  Guerrero  to  the  Congreu  tif  Mexico. 

Mbxicans  :  Today  the  Cbam-  been  uiken  which  I  have  just  an- 

hers  of  the  Union  hare  assembled,  nounced . 
to  continue    their    constitutional        jlfftrtconf /— Everjthing  has 

march,  which  had  been  suspended  been  done  by  the  General  Ciov- 

by  their  own  authority. — Also,  emment  which  could  be  done,  for 

the  General  Crovemment  has  re-  the  preservation  of  trnqoSity*' 

luquished  the  extraordinary  pow-  It  is  presumed  that  the  same  wiB 

ers  with  which  it  was  invested —  he  the  case  with  the  States;  and 

the  increase  of  which  was  never  that  through  the  good  tense  and 

pleasant — which  were  admitted  subordination  of  the  eitaens,  each 

only  by  imperious  necessity,  and  one  will  lend  his  aid  to  this  ob» 

which  it  is  believed,  have  been  ject,  in  which  the  general  good, 

productive  of  good.  as  well  as  that  of  sKHvidnds,  is  so 

Consequendy,    the    motives  deeplv  interested, 
which  influenced  the  division  of       Soldien! — You  know  wfait  is 

reserve  in  making  their  declara-  the  rigor  of  military  anboidinar 

tion,  have  totally  vanished.      If  tion ;  you  know  how  far  it  b  fiom 

they  are  true  men,  and  not  pre-  your  duty,  to  dictate  laws  to  Ae 

tenders,  they  ought  to  renounce  sovereign  nation,  unaotboriaed  bj 

every  revolutionary  movement, —  that  nation ;  and  how  atmnge  io 

which  can  produce  no  other  ef-  die  ear  of  the  laws,  is  the  danger 

fects  to  the  nation,  than  a  succes-.  of  arms.    Pause  and  reflect  od 

sion  of  incalculable  evils.     You  the  solemn  responsibili^  vriudi 

already  have  had  too  much  expe-  you  incur  before  the  naticNii,  in  re- 

rience  what  revolutions  are,  and  spect  to  the  evils  which  may  hap- 

what  effects  they  produce,  not  to  pen  if  you  renounce  the  mth  in 

have  your  attention  turned  with  which  you  ought  to  go.    uo  aot 

anxiety  to  those  who  create  them,  deceive    yourselves    with    fthe 

The  government  is  deeply  pene-  hopes  of  bettering  yoor  concB* 

trated  with  this  important  truth;  tion,  through  the  promptneae  and 

and  in  order  to  consult,  without  punctuality  with  which  relief  wil 

delay,  the  public  peace  and  tran-  ne  furnished.     No :   the  BatioD 

quillity,  which  is  paramount  to  all  will  be  mined  by  eivil  war,  and  a 

other  considerations,  the  step  has  new   revolution    will  reduce  to 
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nothing  the  resources  which  are  decree  may  have  its  full  and  en- 

Degotiating  for  your  bene6t,  and  tire  execution,  I  order  it  to  be 

which  prove  that  your  necessities  printed,  published  and  circulated 

will  receive   attention,  provided  to  all  those  whose  obligation  is  to 

the  public  order  is  sustained.  have  it  fulfilled* 

S<mreign  States  of  the  Mexi^  Given  in  the  federal  palace  6f 

can  Fed^atum !    The  preserva-  Mexico,  on  the  1 6th  of  Sep- 

tion  ot  the  systems  demand  your  tember   ]  829. 

full  co-operation.  ,,     '          ' 

Vicente  Guerrero.  yicmi^TE  Guei«ero. 

Mexico,  Dec.  11, 1889.  LiAURENZO  D£  ZavALA. 

Abolition  of  SUxoery,  Decree  of  the  General  Congress  of 

The  President  of  the  Mexican  '**  ^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^®^- 

United  States  to  the  inhabitants  of       Art.  1 .  The  importation  into 
the  Republic,  greeting :  the  ports  of  the  Republic  of  cot- 

Desiring  to  signalize  in  the  year   ton  goods  is  prohibited  by  the 
1829  the  anniversary  of  our  inde-   law  of  May  22d,  of  the  past  year, 
pendence  by  an  act  of  national   til]  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  and 
justice  and  beneficence  that  may   by  the  southern  ports  till  the  end 
turn  to  the  advancement  and  sup-   of  June  of  that  year. 
port  of  so   important  a  result ;       2.  The  duties  on  such  articles 
that  may  consolidate  more   and   shall  be  appropriated  to  support 
more  public  tranquillity ;  that  may   the  integrity  of  the  Mexican  ter- 
co-<q>erate  to  the  aggrandizement  ritory,  to  form  the  reserve  fund 
of  the  Republic,  and  return  to  an  to  serve  in  case  of  a  Spanish  in- 
tinfortunate  portion  of  its  inhabit-  vasion,  and  to  foment  the  national 
ants,  those  rights  which  they  hold   indusUy  in  cotton  manufacture. 
from  nature,  and  that  the  people       3.  The  Government  shall  have 
protect  by    wise    and  equitable  power  to  appoint  one  or  more 
laws,vin  conformity  with  the  30th   commissioners,  to  visit  the  colo- 
Article  of  the  constitutional  act.      nies  in  the  frontier  States,   and 
Making  use  of  the  extraordi-  contract  with  their  Legislatures, 
nary  faculties  which  have  been   purchase  in  favor  of  the  Federa- 
granted  to  the  Executive,  I  thus  tion  such  lands  as  they  may  con- 
decree  :  aider  proper  and  sufficient  to  es- 

1.  Slavery  is  forever  abolished  tablish  colonies  of  Mexican  and 
in  the  Republic.  other  nations,  to  make  such  ar- 

2.  Consequently  all  those  indi-  rangements  with  the  colonies  al- 
viduab  who  until  this  day  looked  ready  established  as  they  may 
upon  themselves  as  slaves,  are.  consider  proper  for  the  security 
free.  of  the  Republic,  to  watch  over 

When  the  financial  situation  of  the  entrance  of  new  colonists,  and 
the  Republic  admits,  the  proprie-  the  exact  fulfilment  of  their  con- 
tors  of  slaves  shall  be  indemni-  tracts,  and  examine  how  far  those 
fied,  and  the  indemnificatk>n  reg-  already  formed  have  been  exe- 
ulated  by  law.  cuted. 

And  in  order  that  the  present       4.  The  Executive  shall  have 
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power  to  take  the  laods  he  may  the  particular  State  GoTenniiail 

coDsider  proper  for  fortifications  sbatt  take  care,  under  the  strictest 

or  amenais,  and  for  oew  colonies,  responsibiKty,  that  the  Cotodsa* 

indemnifying  the  States  for  their  tion  Laws  be  obeyed,  and  thatao 

value  on  account  of  their  debts  to  more  slaves  be  introdiiced. 
the  FederatioD.  11.  In  use  of  the   power  re- 

5.  The  Government  may  trans-  served  by  the  General  Congress 
port  such  persons  as  they  may  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  hw 
consider  useful  to  the  colonies,  of  August  18th,  1824,  it  is  pro- 
out  of  the  garrisons  destined  for  hjbited  to  neighboring  nations  to 
Vera  Cruz  and  other  places,  pay-  settle  in  those  States  and  Terri- 
ing  the  expenses  of  the  families  tories  of  the  Federation  which 
which  may  wish  to  accompany  border  on  their  nations.  Conse- 
them.  quently  contracts  vrbkh  have  not 

6.  The  garrisons  shall  be  em-  been  executed,  and  are  opposed 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  the  to  that  law,  shaD  be  superseded, 
fortifications,  towns  and  roads  12.  The  coasting  trade  shall  be 
which  the  commissioners  shall  free  to  foreigners  for  the  space  of 
consider  necessary  ;  and  when  four  years,  (or  the  purpose  of  in- 
tlie  appointed  time  shall  have  ex-  troducing  articles  for  the  colonies 
pired,  if  they  shall  wish  to  remain  to  Metamoros,  Tampieo,  and  Vert 
as    colonists,    lands   and  instru-  Cruz. 

ments  of  industry  shall  be  given        13.  The   free  importatioD  of 

to  them,  provisions  being  allowed  wooden  houses  and  al)  sorts  of 

for  the  first  year.  foreign   provisions    h   permfOed 

7.  Mexican  families  which  without  duty  at  the  ports  of  Gtt-- 
may  wish  to  colonize,  shall  be  velston  and  Matagorda,  for  the 
aided  on  their  journey,  maintain-  term  of  two  years. 

ed  for  a  year,  and  receive   land        14.  The   Government  is  an- 

and   other   tilings   necessary  for  thorized  to  expend  to  the  amoont 

labor.  of  $500,000  for  the  construction 

8.  Individuals  referred  to  in  of  fortifications  and  towns  on  the 
the  preceding  articles,  shall  sub-  frontiers,  the  transportation  of 
mit  to  the  Colonization  Laws  of  garrisons  and  Mexican  families  to 
the  Federation  and  the  respec-  them,  their  support  for  a  year, 
tlve  States.  articles  useful  in  labor,   charges 

9.  On  the  northern  frontier  for  commission,  the  marching  of 
the  entrance  of  foreigners  shall  be  troops,  premiums  to  agricuhtirsts, 
prohibited,  under  all  pretexts  who  may  distinguish  themselves 
whatever,  unless  they  be  furnish-  amongst  the  colonists,  and  al) 
ed  with  passports  signed  by  the  otiier  meads  of  encouragemebt 
agents  ol  the  Republic  at  the  and  security  intended  in  the  pre- 
places  whence  they  proceed.  ceding  sections. 

10.  There  shall  be  no  variation  15.  In  onier  to  a  prompt  dc^- 
with  regard  to  the  colonies  already  tribution  of  the  above  sum,  the 
established;  nor  with  regard  to  Government  may  negotiaie,  on 
the  slaves  that  may  be  in  them ;  the  duties  on  common  cotton 
but  the  General  uovernment  or  goods,  a  loan  at  a  premium  of  a 
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tlurd  per  cent  per  month,  payable  17.  Three  hundred  thousand 
on  maturity  of  the  periods  fixed  dollars  of  the  product  of  the 
by  the  Tariffi.  aforesaid  duties  shall  also  be  ap- 
16.  The  twentieth  part  of  the  plied  to  the  formation  of  a  fund 
above-mentioned  duties  shall  be  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury, 
emplc^ed  in  encouraging  the  under  the  sd*ictest  responsibility 
manuuicture  of  cotton,  purchasing  of  tVe  Government,  which  shall 
machines  and  looms,  assigning  be  authorized  to  apply  it  only  in 
small  sums  for  their  preparatioo,  case  of  a  Spanish  invasion, 
and  for  all  other  objects  which  18.  The  Government  shall  ar- 
the  Government  may  consider  range  the  plan  of  the  new  colo- 
oonvenient ;  and  the  Government  nies,  and  present  to  the  Cham- 
shall  divide  these  sums  in  the  hers,  within  one  year,  an  account 
State  where  manufacture  is  car-  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
ried  on,  placing  them  at  the  dispo-  under  this  law,  and  shall  report 
sition  of  the  minister  of  relations,  the  increase  and  conditions  of  the 
to  apply  them  to  the  important  new  towns  on  the  frontiers, 
objects. 


COLOMBIA. 

The  Liberator  tci^  the  Colombians. 

Coi«OMBiANS !  This  day  I  cease  public  on  the  basis  of  its  happiness, 
to  command  you.  I  have  served  I  have  thrown  myself  from  the 
you  in  quality  of  a  soldier  and  a  lofty  magistracy,  to  which  your 
magistrate.  In  that  long  period  bounty  has  raised  me.  Colom- 
we  have  re-conquered  the  coun-  bians !  I  have  been  the  victim  of 
try,  liberated  three  Republics,  and  igoominious  suspicions,  without 
suppressed  many  civil  wars ;  and  having  the  power  to  defend  the 
four  times  I  have  restored  to  the  purity  of  my  principles.  The 
people  their  omnipotence,  by  same  persons  who  have  aspired 
spontaneously  assembling  four  to  the  supreme  command,  have 
Constituent  Congresses.  These  endeavored  to  tear  me  from  your 
services  were  due  to  your  valor  hearts,  by  attributing  their  own 
and  patriotism  —  the  glory  of  sentiments  to  me,  by  making  me 
having  directed  them  to  me.  The  appear  the  author  of  projects  they 
Constituent  Congress  which  has  have  conceived,  and  by  represent- 
been  this  day  installed,  finds  itself  ing  me  as  aspiring  at  a  crown 
intrusted  by  Providence  with  giv-  which  they  have  offered  me  more 
ing  to  the  nation  the  institutions  it  than  once,  and  which  I  have  re- 
desires,  by  follovring  the  course  jected  with  the  indignation  of  the 
of  circumstances  and  the  nature  proudest  republican.  Never,  ne- 
of  things.  ver,  I  swear  to  you,  has  my  mind 

Fearing  I  might  be  considered  been  stained   by  ambition  for  a 

as  an  obstacle  in  placing  the  Re-  kingdom,  which  my  enemies  have 
13* 
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wtU&y  fbiigtd  10  daUM) J  me  io       A? daoot  mai  gre«t  i»  Urn 

your  opioioos.  of  orgtonk^  a  people  which  hm 

Undeceive  joeneWes,  CoboH  escaped  from  oppressioB  bjrowBai 

himM  I  My  onljr  wish  has  been  to  of  anarchy  aad  cml  vmr,  wiihoot 

eootrtbute  to  your  liberty,  and  the  being  previoasly  prqparerf  to  le* 

preaerration  of  yottr  repose  ;   if  ocive  the  aalHtary  refarm  to  which 

for  thia  I  hare  beeo  biaa>o>wAthy,  tiray  aapire*    Bot  the  teaoUiigs 

I  more  tbao  any  ooe  else  merit  of  Uslory,  the  exainples  of  the 

your.indigaetaen.    Do  not  Uateo,  Old  World  and  the  New,  the  ex- 

i  beseeeb  you,  to  the  vile  cahim-  perience  of  tweaiy  yean  of  revo- 

ny,  and  the  base  covetouaness  for  lutioo,  will  serre  as  ao  nmry  l^;hts 

which  discord  is  excited  on  every  placed  io  the  darkness  of  the  6t^ 

side*    WtU  you  allow  yoorseWes  ture ;   and  I  flatter  nyaelf  that 

to  ho  blinded  by  the  in^ioature  of  yoitr  good  sense  wiH  be  ahio  ao 

my  detractors  ?    Yoo  are  not  ao  ovemile  the  pasnoos  of  aeoaeaiid 

senseleas  !  the  ignorance  of  others, -^daty 

Ck>looifaiaM!  Approach  the  oonsuddag  the  erii^iteiied  reaaoD 
Constituent  Congress.  It  b  the  of  judicious  men,  whose  opniianB 
national  wisdom,  the  legitimate  are  a  valuabie  aid  in  BoMng  ones- 
hope  of  the  people,  and  the  last  tions  of  political  wisdom.  Ame- 
point  of  meeting  for  patriots,  over,  you  will  derive  important 
On  its  sovereign  decrees  depend  ceuosols  from  the  very  nature  of 
eur  lives,  the  happiness  ot  the  our  country,  which  embraces  the 
Republic,  and  the  glory  of  Coiooi-  lofty  regions  of  the  Andes,  and 
bia.  If  you  are  fatally  torn  away  tbehuming  shores  of  the  Qnnoco. 
and  aba»doo  k,  there  is  bo  other  Examioe  it  in  all  its  eaiaat  aad 
safety  for  the  country,  and  you  you  wiU  leara  from  it  what  the 
will  sink  io  the  ocean  of  anarchy.  Congress  ought  lo  crdam,  ia  order 
leaving,  as  an  inheritance  to  your  to  promote  the  hapf  ineaa  e(  the 
children,  crime,  blood  and  death,  Cotombians.      Oor  own  hiMy 

Countrymen!    Hear    nay  last  wiU  tell  you  much;  Our  aeeeifiUes 

words,  on  termtaating  my  poKti-  much;  bat  moat  peKsaaameCd 

cal   career*^ in    th^    name    of  will  be  oar  lameotations  fiailha 

Colombia,  I  beg  you,  I  beseech  ahseuce  of  dooMstic  ^iet  aad 

you  to  continue  united,  lest  you  established  freedom, 
should  become  the    aseassins  of      Happy  Ceagresa,  ific  abaHas- 

thecoimtry,andyourexecmioBen.  citre  to  Colombia  theettjoyaMat 

BouvAB.  of  these  ineatiaMble  bUuwaugs,  by 

BogoCft,  Jan.  2, 1830.  wUch  it  wHI  merit  the  pweit  be- 

""^^  nedictions. 
Mess^ige  of  the  Liberaier,  io  the       Congress   being   eoovolmd  l» 

Constituent  Congress,  foro,  a  fundamental  Code  Ibrtte 

FBfxow  CiTizBMs  :  Permit  regolatioa  of  the  ReptiUtc,  aad 
me  to  coBjpratolate  yon  on  tlie  to  appoint  tfie  high  fiiactioaeiies 
tneeting  of  Coegrte,  which  in  who  are  to  adsiinialark^tbeGev- 
the  name  of  the  Nation,  is  to  di»-  ernment  will  inform  you  coaeeni* 
cfaar^  tbe  sublime  daties  of  k-  iog  the  pmant  stale  of  the  Ae- 
**''*''^*  pMko^  so  frr  aa  the    dttEeaaoi 
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Ifiniflftra  posaess  ibe  inetnsy  that  obliged  anew  to  austtb  it  in  inch 

jou  may  be  able  to  framo  your  a  crisis ;  and  had  not  the  public 

enactmenta  according  to  the  cir^  mind  been  pttuaptly  turned  to  its 

coffistances  of  the  case.    It  be*  own  preaervationy  the  Republic 

Icxigs  to  the    President   of  the  would  have  been  torn  in*  pieces  by 

GomHals  of  State  and  of  the  Mia-  its  own  citizens.    She  was  pleased 

istry,  to  exhibit  the  tranaactionsof  to  honor  me  with  her  confideneey 

tbe  last  eighteen  months ;  and  if  «-*  a  confidence    which    I  was 

they  hare  not  eqaallod  what  we  bound  to  respect  as  the  most  sa- 

might  bare  boped^  they  have  at  ored  law.     When  the  country  was 

leaat  overcome  the  obstacles  which  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  could  I  hesi- 

opposed  the  OMrch  of  the  admin*  tate  ? 

istration-— the  turbulent  circum*  The  laws,  which  bad  been  yio* 

aftancses  of  foreign  war  and  internal  laled  by  tbe  tumult  of  arms  and 

CMiromoliQB ;  evils  which,  thanks  the  dissensions  of  tbe  people,  bad 

to  Divine  Providence^  have  yield*  lost  their  force.    Already  the  le* 

ed  to  the  influence  of  mercy  and  gidative  body,  knowing  the  neces* 

peace.  sity  of  the  case,  bad  decreed  that 

Bealow  your  highest  attention  a  Gonveotioo  should  be  assembled 

upen  the  origb  and  progress  of  to  reform  tbe  Constitution ;  and 

these  disturbancea.  already  the  Convention  bad  de- 

The  eommotions  which  uttfor*  dared  that  the  reform  was  urgently 

innately  occurred  in  1636,  obliged  necessary.    So  solemn  a  dechm* 

me  to  return  from  Peru,  akhough  tion,  oonnected  witli  tbe  events 

I  bad  resolved  not  to  accept  lAe  which  preceded  it,  gave  a  formal 

Chief  Magistracy,  lo  which  1  had  decision  against  the  politioal  com* 

beea  ren^lected  during  my  aln  pact  of  Cobmbta.     In  opinion 

senee.   Ui^entlymvited  to  restore  and  in  fact,  tbe  CoBstilntion  of 

harmony  and  avert  a  eivii  war,  I  the  i  1th  year  [of  the  Reptiblic3 

ooald  not  revise  my  services  to  had  ceased  to  exist, 

tbe  oeuittry  from  wfakh  I  received  The  oonditioo  of  the  country 

that  new  honor,  and  tbe  most  un*  was  dreadfiil,  and  mine  still  more 

equivocal  proofa  of  confidence.  so ;  for  I  was  placed  at  the  raer* 

The  national  reprosentadon  be*  cy  of  opinions  and   susfdokms. 

gan  to  consider  the  causes  of  tbe  Neverthelesa,  the  diminution  of  a 

disoerd  which  agitated  the  poblio  reputation  acquired  by  %  bog  ae* 

mind  9  and  convinced  that  they  ries  of  aenrioes,in  whbh  similar 

were  real,  and  that  thorough  mea-  sacrifices  had  been  necessary  and 

suras  et^t  to  be  adopted,  they  frequent,  did  not  restrain  m9  from 

submitted  to  the  necessity  of  call*  the  performanoe  of  duty, 

ing  a  Grand  ConvemioD.    This  The  organic  decree  which  I  is- 

body  was  installed  in  the  midst  of  sued  on  the  27th  of  August,  1838, 

pnrty  ^cekement,  and  as  might  be  onght  to  have  convinced  all,  that 

exjieoted,  was  dissolved  without  it  was  my  most  ardent  deaire,  to 

being  ahto  to  agree  upon  the  re*  rdieve  myself  ftnm  the  insupport* 

fortne  in  contemplation.    Seeing  able  weight  of  unlimited  aothor- 

tbe  Bepublie  threatened  with  a  ity,  and  ^at  the  Republic  might 

complete  dismemberment,  I  was  again  be  organiied  by  menus  of 
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ks  represeotathres.    Bat  scarcely  and  by  Tiitue  of  an  annistice  we 

had  I  begun  to  exercise  the  func-  recovered  Guayaquil.    At  loagtb, 

tioos  of  Supreme  Chief,  when  op-  on  the  22d  of   September,    the 

posing  elements  developed  them-  Treaty  of   Peace    was    signed, 

selves  with  the  violence  of  passion  which  put  an  end  to  a  war  in  which 

and  the  ferocity  of  crime.     An  Colombia  defended   her   dignit)r 

attempt  was  made  upon  my  life  :  and  her  rights, 
civil  war  was  kindled  up  :  and       I  congratulate  the  Congress  and 

the  Government  of  Peru  was  en-  the  nation  on  the  sadsfactoij  re- 

couraged  by  this  example,  and  by  suit  of  afiairs  in  the  South  ;  not 

other  means,  to  invade  the  De-  only  because  the  war  is  at  an  end, 

partments  of  the  South,  for  pur-  but  because  we  have  received  the 

rses  of  conquest  and  usurpation,  most  unequivocal  demonstratioos 

do    not    rely,  fellow-citizens,  of  good-will  from  the  Peruviaa 

upon  simple  conjecture:  unques-  Government, — which  nobly  con- 

tionable  facts  and  documents  con-  fesses  that  we  were  provoked  to 

firm  what  I  say.    War  became  the  war  by  wicked  designs  on  the 

inevitable.    The  army  of  Gen.  part  of  our  enemies.    NoGovcro- 

Lamar  was  defeated  at  Tarqui  in  ment  has    made    satisfaction   to 

the  most   splendid   and  glorious  another,  as  Peru  has  to  this :  for 

manner  by  our  arms:  and   the  which  magnanimity  she  is  entitled 

forces  which  remained  owed  their  to  our  most  perfect  esteem, 
preservation  to  the  generosity  of       Fellow-citizens :  If  peace  has 

the  conquerors.    Notwithstanding  been  concluded  with  that  mode- 

the  magnanimity  of  the   Colom-  ration  which  was  to  be  expected 

bians.  Gen.  Lamar  renewed  the  between  kindred  nations,  which 

war,  in   direct   violation   of   his  ought    not  to  have  turned  their 

agreement,  and  commenced  hos-  consecrated  arms  against  liberty 

tilities.     I  again  invited   him   to  and  their  common  safety,  we  also 

peace ;  byt,  in  return,  he  loaded  have   exercised    lenity  with  the 

us  with  calumny  and  bsult.    The  unfortunate  people  of  the  South 

Department  of  Guayaquil  became  who   sufiered    themselves  to  be 

the  victim  of  his  extravagant  pre-  implicated  in  a  civil  war,  or  seduc- 

tensions.  ed  by  the  enemy.    It  is  gratify- 

Deprivedofour  military  marine,  ing  to  tell  you  that  in  terminating 

opposed  by  the  inundations  of  the  these  domestic  dissensiODs,  not  a 

rainy  season  and   by  other  obsta-  drop  of  blood  has  been  sacrificed 

cles,  we  had  to  wait  for  a  favora-  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  and 

Ue   opportunity   to   recover  the  although  a  gallant  General  and 

place.      During   this  interval,  a  his  followers  have  fallen  on  the 

national  decision  (to  use  the  Ian-  field  of  death,  their  punishment 

uage  of  the  Supreme  Chief  of  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Al- 

eru)  vindicated    our    conduct,  mighty,   since    from    ours    ihey 

and  relieved  our  enemies  from  the  would   have   obtained    mercy — 

administration  of  General  Lamar,  that  mercy  which  we  extended  to 

The  political  aspect  of  that  Re-  the  survivors.    They  are  all  in  the 

public  being  thus    changed,  the  enjoyment  of   liberty,     notwith- 

process  of  negotiation  was  easy ;  standing  their  errors. 
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Too  much  has  the  country  suf-  prerogatives,  it  is  not  my  business 

fered  by  these  commotioDS,  which  to  influence  your  councils  in  any 

we  shall    always  recollect  with  manner  whatever.    And  besides, 

pain :  and  if  anything  can  mitigate  it  would  be  irksome  to  repeat  to 

our  sorrow,  it  is  the  reflection  that  the  representatives  of  the  people, 

their  origin  is  in  no  measure  attri-  that  which  Colombia  publishes  ia 

butable  to  us^  and  that  we  have  characters   of  blood.     My   sole 

been  as  generous  with  our  adver-  duty  is,  to  submit  without  reserve 

saries  as  was  in  our  power.    The  to  the  laws   of   the    magistrates 

sacrifice  of  any  delinquents  on  the  which  you  may  create  ;   and  it  is 

altar  of  justice  assuredly  grieves  my  only  aspiration,  that  the  will  of 

us;    and  although  the  parricide  the  people  may  be  proclaimed, 

has  no  claim  to  indulgence,  yet  respected,  and  fujfilled  by  their 

many  of  them  have  received  it  Delegates. 
from  my  hands,  and  perhaps  tliose       To  this  end  I  thought  proper 

who  least  deserved  k.  V>  invite  aU  the  people  to  express 

TaJce  for  example  the  sceoe  of  their  opinions  with  Hilt  liberty  md 

borfor  which  unfortunately  I  bad  security,  under  no  other  restrio- 

U>  lay  beibre  you.     Suppose  it  to  lion  than  those  which  order  and 

happen  as  one  of  those  formidable  moderation  ought   to  prescribe, 

chastisements  which  Providence  The  invitation  has  been  complied 

is  pleased  to  give  us  in  the  course  with ;  and  you  will  find  in  the 

of  our  lives,  for  our  correction,  petitions  which  will  be  submitted 

It  is   the   duty  of  Congress    to  to  your  consideration,  the  in^en- 

gather  sweet  fruits  from  this  bitter  nous  expression  of  thie  will  of  the 

tree,  or  at  least  to  remove  from  people.    All  the  Provinces  await 

under  its  poisonous  shade.  your  deobion  ;  aU  the   meetings 

Had  I  not  enjoyed  the  enviable  which  have  been  held  for  the  ob- 
privilege  of  calling  you  to  repre-*  ject  have  been  characterised  by 
sent  the  rights  of  the  people,  ia  regularity  and  respect  for  the  au- 
order  that,  eooibrmably  to  the  tborhy  of  the  government  and  the 
wishes  of  yonr  constituents,  you  Constituent  Congress.  We  have 
might  create  or  meliorate  our  in*  only  to  regret  the  extravagance  of 
stitutions,  this  would  be  the  place  the  meeting  in  Caracas,  concern- 
to  point  out  to  you  the  fruits  of  ing  which  both  your  prudence 
twenty  years,  consecrated  to  the  and  wisdom  ought  to  judge, 
service  of  the  country.  Butlought  I  fear,  not  without  some  feun- 
DOt  ev^n  to  indicaUf  what  other  dation,  that  when  I  speak  of  the 
citizens  have  a  right  to  oik  of  you.  Magistrate  who  is  to  preside  over 
All  can,  and  ought  to  submit  their  the  Republic,  my  sincerity  will  be 
opinions,  their  fears  and  desires,  doubted.  But  Congress  ought  to 
to  those  whom  we  have  appointed  be  persuaded  that  its  hpnor  is  op* 
to  cure  society  of  its  confusion  posed  to  thinking  of  me  for  this 
and  frailties.  I  alone  am  excluded  station,  and  my  own  to  its  accept- 
from  exercising  this  privilege  of  ance  by  me.  Would  you  consider 
citizens,  because  having  called  it  decorous  to  devolve  this  pre- 
you  together  and  defined  your  oious  power  upon  the  same  roan 
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who  has    assigned    it    to  yoa  i  people,  avoiding  e^eiy  tbought  df 

Could  you,  without  injury  to  your  considering  me  necessary  to  tbe 

reputation,  give  roe  your  sufBn-  Republic.    If  ons  mar  were  ne- 

ges  ?    Would  not  this  be  equiva-  cessary  to  sustain  a  State,  dnt 

lent  to  my  appointing  myself  ?  State  would  not  deserve  to  exisC, 

Far  from  you  and  from  me  be  an  and  in  short  could  not  exist. 

act  so  unworthy.  The  Magistrate  whom  you  se- 

Obliged  as  you  are,  to  consti-  lect  wiH  doubtless  be  an  Iris  of 

tute  the  government  of  the  Repub-  domestic  concord,  a  bond  of  fra- 

lie,  you  wfll  find  both  within  and  ternal  union,  a  consolation  to  tbe 

without  your  own  body,  illustrious  partiesthat  are  depressed.  Around 

citisens  who  will  fill  the  Presi-  him  all  the  Colombians  wXralfy; 

deocy  with  glory  and  advantage,  he  will  fold  them  in  bis  aims,  and 

All,  all  my  fellow-citizens  enjoy  Ibrm  them  into  one  family  of  citi- 

tbe  inestimable   privilege  of  ap-  sens.    I  will  obey  this  legitimate 
pearing  innocent  to  the  eyes  of  magistrate  with  the  most  cordial 

suspicion,  -—  I  alone  am  stigma-  respect ;  I  will  (bUow  him  as  an 

tised  with  aspiring  after  tyranny,  angel  of  peace;  1  wiU  sustain  Um 

Free  me,  I  entreat  you,  from  widi  my  sword  and  with  all  my 

the  reproach  which  awaits  me  if  powers.      Everything    will  add 

I  contmue  in  the  occupancy  of  a  energy,  respect  and  subnusskm  to 

post  which  i^ever  can  be  exempt  the  man  of  your  choice.    I  give 

from  the  charge  of  ambition.   Be-  you  my  oath  for  it,  legislatofS ;  I 

Jieve  me,  a  new  Magistrate  is  in-  promise  it  in  the    name  of  tbe 

dispensable  to  tbe  Republic.   The  Colombian  people  and  army:  tbe 

people  wish  to  know  if  I  will  ever  Republic  will  be  happy,  if  in  ac- 

cease  to  command  them.     The  cepting  my  resignation,  you  vf- 

American  States  regard  me  with  pomt  to  the  Presidency  a  citisea 

a   distrust  which  may  one  day  dear  to  the  nation :  she  will  hn- 

btiing  on  Colombia  evUs  similar  to  guish  if  you  insist  that  I  shall  le- 

those    of   the    war    with  Peru,  main  in  the  command.     Hear  my 

Even  in  Europe   there   are  not  entreaties:  save  the  Republic: 

wanting  those  who  fear  that  I  shall  save  my  glory,  which  is  that  of 

discredit,  by  my  conduct,  the  glo-  Colombia, 

rious  cause  of  liberty.     Ah!  what  Take  the  Presidency,  which  I 

conspiracies  and  wars  have   we  respectfully  resign  into  yourhands. 

suffered,  in  eonsequence   of  at-  Henceforward,  I  am  only  a  pri- 

tempts  upon    my   authority   and  vate  citizen,  ready  to  defend  tbe 

person.    These  misfortunes  have  country  and  obey  the  goveromeDt ; 

occasioned  suSdrings  to  the  people  my  public  functions  cease  forever, 

whose  sacrifices  would  have  been  I  make  a  formal  and  solemn  sur- 

avoided,  if  from  tbe  first  the  le-  render  of  the  supreme  audioritf 

gislators    of  Colombia  had   not  which  the  national  suffi*ages  have 

compelled  me  to  fill  an  ofilce  which  conferred  on  me. 

has  oppressed  me  more  than  war  Tou  belong  to  all  the  Profin- 

and  all  its  calamities.  ces ;  you  are  their  most  sdect 

Show  yourselves,    feUow-citi-  citizens ;  you  have  served  in  all 

zens,  worthy  to  represent  a  free  public  stations ;  you  know  the  in- 
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terests  of  the  people,  both  gene-  tsnbzubul. 
ral  and  local;  you  desire  to  regen- 
erate the  Republic,  which  is  fail-  On  the  29th  Jan.  Gen.  Paes 
iDg  in  all  the  branches  of  its  ad-  issued    the  foUowing  proclama' 
ministration.  tion :  — 

Let  my  last  act  be,  to  recom-  Venszukliah  s !  Having  made 

mend  that  you  protect  the  holy  known  in  November  your  deter- 

religion  which  we  profess, — the  mination  of  separatii^  yoursdves 

overflowbg  fountain  of  heavenly  from  the  other  part  of  the  territory, 

blessings.    The  national  treasury  forming  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 

requires  your  attention,  especially  and   your   desires  having    been, 

in  the  system  of  collection.    The  complied  with,  the  four  depart- 

public  debt,  which  is  the  canker  ments  which  divided  ancient  Vein 

of  Colombia,  demands  of  you  its  ezuela,  —  Maturin,     Venezuela, 

most  sacred  rights.    The  army,  Oronoco   and  Zulia, — have  all 

which  has  immense  claims  upon  desired  the  same  thing,  and  have, 

your  gratitude,  requires  a  thorough  shown  the  like  enthusiasm,  not 

organization.      Justice  demands  one  town  dissenting.  The  national 

codes  of  laws  capable  of  defendbg  ofHnion  has  been  manifested  with 

the  rights  and  innocence  of  free-  liberty,  and  the  people  of  Vene^ 

men.    All  must  be  created  anew ;  zuela  have  expressed  at  once  their 

and   it   is  your  duty  to  lay  the  true  wishes, 

foundation  of  prosperiQr  by  estab-  Venezuelians !  Having  offered 

lishing  the  general  basis  of  our  to  sustain  your  constitution,  and 

political  organization.  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

Fellow  Citizens:  I  am  ashamed  army,   I  protest  to  you  that  no 

to  say  it — independence  is  the  strange   power  will  invade  your 

only  blessing  we  have  acquired,  at  territory ;    that  the  public  tran- 

the  expense  of  everythmg  else,  quillity  will  not  be  disturbed,  and 

But  this  gives  us  opportunity  to  that  I  will  uphold  the  national  re- 

regab  what  we  have  lost,  under  presentation  in   fuU  security,  iii 

your  sovereign  auspices,  with  all  order  to  fix  your  future  destiny, 

the  splendor  of  gbry  and  liberty,  and  commence  the  work  of  your 

Simon  Bouvab.  prosperity.  In  speaking  with  such 

Bogota,  Jan.  90, 1830.  certain^,  I  am  borne  out  by  the 

On  the  22d,  General  Sucre,  opinion  of  the  people  and  of  the 

President  of  the  Constituent  Con-  brave  and  experienced  eenerals, 

gre8S,,made  a  reply  to  the  above,  chiefs,  and  officers  who  form  the 

in  which  he  says  that  the  abdica-  army,  and  who  protect  the  depart- 

tioD  of  Bolivar  could  not  be  accept-  ments,  resolved  to  make  the  public 

ed,  inasmuch  as  he  had  ^  solemnly  cause  triumph, 
promised  to  continue  in  the  ^er-       The  publication  of  Zulia  is  a 

cise  of  die  supreme  authority,  pleasing  incident  for  the  Republic, 
until  the  Congress  should  have   which  increases  the  btegn^  of 

piomulgated   a  Constitution  and  its  territory  :  and  b  receivbg  its 

named  its  Magistrates.'  votes,  I  have  saluted  them  as  wor- 
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thy  VeneEiMUaot  who  are  retura*  nodtr  ocber  ommp  aad  re^biMi 

ing  to  the  boeom  of  their  families.  -^  as   tonnage,    aodioimge    and 

Liberty  baa  appeared  as  the  sun ;  ether  port  daties.] 
Bod  iu  powera  have  awokened  the       Art  ^    For  the  ftttuve    ike 

patriotism  of  the  moat  heroio  pe^  diflbreaces  admitted  by  pfwma 

pie  of  the  oew  world.    Uafoftu-  kws  b  the  pboea  of  origim  of 

Date  are  thoae  who  oppoae  it,  aod  foreign  merchandige,  shall  coom; 

HKMO  uoforto^ate  are  thoae  who  awl  ooifemi  and  the  aame  duties 

auempt  to  OKtingeisb^  its  light  ;-^  abaU  he  collecied,  aoeording  le 

they  will  ooly  meet  with  jeatb.  the  prorisioM  of  tbb  deciw,  oo 

Joac  Antonio  Pam.  all,  whether  they  proceed  Aon 

Head  Quarters,  ValeacU,  >  Euvope,  the  eolooieeofEawpeaw 

20th  January,  1830.  5  naiioaa^    the    United  Stales  of 

North  America,  the  Asiatie  po»* 

New  Cohmbian  Tariff.  aesBioDS»   or  die  new  Aflseneaa 

Simoii  Bolivar,  Liberator,  Presidaat  of   Sutes.  -*•  [Thie  IB  nol  at  all  10 

the  Republic,  &e.  infringe  any  esiacing  ttoatiea.] 

Considering  that  the  expenses  Art.  S.  (Thia  divUee  att 
of  the  Republic  hare  been  in-  chandiae  and  efieets  imo 
creased,  by  the  necessity  of  pre*  ehsses.) 
servbg  it  in  a  defensible  condition  1st.  Sheet  iron,  paper, 
with  regard  to  Spain,  who  still  ro*  chies,  cordage,  cablea,  pitoh,  «Mr, 
mains  obstinate  in  her  pretensioDS  precioue  atones,  lac^ea,  eambrfesi 
of  dominatioo,  and  of  arming  to  re-  (battiste  and  fine),  bandkerohiei^ 
pel  the  UDJust  agressions  ofPeru  i  and  tools  of  all  sons.    Hiese  i»* 

That  the  discrimlDation  be^  ported  in  Coiombiaa  yesaels^  pay 
tween  different  ports  from  which  16}  per  cent  and  in  fare^a  vea» 
merchandize  proceeds,  adopted  sola  18}. 
by  the  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  3d.  Clothe  or  fabrica  of  eetlon, 
collection  of  great  and  soudl  wool,  Imen,  heaip,  or  wanted, 
duties,  if  it  was  useful  when  et^  (except  thoM  eomprebeaded  is 
tablished,  has  since  become  ior  other  olassea^  16^  per  cent  m 
jurious  to  commercial  nations ;       aatioiial  reasels,  and  23^  in  Ibasiga^ 

Finally,  that  it  is  absolutely  3d,  Hats,  of  beaFer^  wm1| 
necessary  to  insure  the  greateat  cotton,  silk,  or  atiaw,  midbrdfaE, 
possible  reveoue  from  import  spermaceti,  mannfactiired  or  aat, 
duties — the  council  of  the  Sute  eliYes,  walehaa,  of  gold,  abai^ 
having  been  consulted  —  or   olher  aaetala,   gallooo^  delft 

I  decree  —  Art.  1.  On  imposts  ware,  and  all  sorts  of  iaa  and 
no  other  duty  shall  be  collected  coarse  glass— *30}  per  caol  in 
in  the  ports  than  those  koown  by  natioosl  ressela,  and  M^  in  So^- 
that  name  to  the  laws  of  the  Re-  eign. 

public :   all  shall  be  consolidated       4th.  Silks  and  all  silk  fribrics, 
into  one,  which   were   formerly  nook  jenpels,  curriod  akias,  eraa- 
known  by  various  deDomioations«  aasntaJ   jAunea  and  fins««-*tt| 
—  [This  article  does  not  exclude  in  natkxial,  and  S7i  in  ht^i^ 
those  that   have    been  collected       5th.   Furoiture  and  utaos^of 
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fpAAy    pittiDuiDy  silver,    bronce,  mioestras,  Sic,  16r.  do. ;  biscaits, 

copper,  Ud,  lead  and  sheet  iron,  40r.  do. ;    flour,   8r.   per  arr.*| 

dried  fruits,  8zx^,4ill  sorts  of  foreign  corn,  barley  and  oatmeal,  4r.  per 

tanned  leather  and  bread  stu£,  do. ;   hams,  40r.  per  q. ;    lard, 

«xe«pt  those  paying  a  speotfic  Mr.  do.;   Indian  com,  6r.  per 

duty — 25|  per  cent  in  naiional,  faoega^   pitying  cards,  ^r.  per 

and  30}  in  foreign.  pack ;   oreganum,  dOr.  per  q. } 

6tb.   Glass   obandeiiers,  6r»-  dry  sail  fisl^  25r.  per  q. ;   do.  th 

ciaa  lamps,  mirrors,    carriages,  pickle,  4r.  per  lb. ;   snuff,  fine, 

jsboea,  boots  and  other  leathern  4r.  per  )b. ;   all  sprts  of  powder, 

^  afticies,   bouse    forniture,  made  lOOr.  per  q, ;   rapee,  48r.  per 

'  .gameots,    perfumes,  essences ;  bot. ;    salt,  8r.   per  q. ;    tallovr, 

iKented  waters,  be,  meo's  and  16r.  per  q. ;   do.  manufactured, 

irooiea's    ridieg    saddles-— 30}  40r.  perdo.;  vinegar,  I2r.  <dcML 

Sir  cent  in  natbnal,  and  35}  ie  bot.  or  8r.  per  arr. ;  Champ,  aad 

reign  vessels.  Madeira  wine,  f4r.  do3.  or  i8r« 

All  other  kinds  of  goods,  wares  per  arr.  $  all  red  wines,  9r.  per 

and  meitcbandiae,  not  included  doz.  or  6  per  arr. ;   other  wineai 

above,  and  not  subject  to  specifie  I8r.  per  doz.  or  12  per  arr. 
duties,  imported  in  national  ves-       Art.  13.   The  above  duties  are 

aela  shall  pay  25},  and  in  foreigo  for  imports  in  national  vessels ;  5 

30}  on  the  arancel  prices,  or  die  per  ct.  to  be  added  when  import* 

valuatioa  made  in  presence  of  the  ed  in  foreign. 
^Mtors.  Art.  13.    The  importation  of 

The  following  articles  shall  pay  rum  and  its  compounds  to  be  per- 

the  specified   dUies  annexed  to  mitted  hereafter  only  in  thsports 

ihero.  between  Angostura  and    Mara«* 

Manufactured   steel,  40  reals  oaibo,  inclusive, 
per  quintal,  Caoa,  brandy,  or  its       Art.  14.  Tbb  decree  shall  go 

loixtttres,  common  proof,  30r.  pr.  into  full  eflbct  in  all  the  custom 

doz ;   botUes  do.  in  other  condi^  houses  of  the  Republic,  from  the 

ikm,  25r.  pr.  arroba ;   wine,  or  first  day  of  July  of  the  presem 

4itber  brandy,  common  proof,  36r.  year. 

pr*  doz. ;  do.  in  other  condition,       Art.  1 5.   Previous  reguhtioM, 

SOr.  per  arr*;  Garlic,  SOr.  per  q.;  contrary  to  this  decree  are  re*- 

An&seed,  64r.  per  do. ;  rice,  16r.  pealed. 

.do*;  smoked  orsaked  beef,  16r.       Art.  16.  The  mwister  Seere* 

do*  do.  do. ;  pork,  34  do. ;  beer,  tary    of    State  in  the  Depart* 

ISr.  per  doB« ;  do.  other  eondc-  meet  of  tlie  Treasury  is  charged 

•fiOQf  8  pe^  arr.;   cider  ]2r.  per  with   its  executbn  and  ponctuid 

do9.  or  8  per  arr. ;    copper,  in  fulfilment. 
pigs,  32r.  per  q. ;  do.  in  sbeeta.       Given  at  head  quarters  at  Quito, 
;36r*  do.;    eummio,   50r.  do.;  May  8th,  1829-^  19* 

^sles,3&r.  do# ;  un wrought  iron,  Simon  Bolivail 

4ir  iron  machinery  er  agricultuml  Fer  bk  Exeelleney  tiM  Lib«mtar. 
instruments,  16r. do.  do.;  rnanu-  Jose  B.  Esphveb, 

Aclured  io  other  forms,  32r. ;  Stttnary  CkmtA 

14 
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BRAZIL. 

Sfeuh  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil^  on  the  opening  of  ike  Gemerd 

Assembly^  Sd  of  May,  1830. 

Mwiaugurt  and  m«t  worthy  Raprewn-  States     of     both     hemispheres. 

Ulivet  of  the  rwation :  ni  ^  «-^       r  j         - 

Ireaties  ot  commerce  and  nan- 
WiTH  the  greatest  pleasure  I  gatioD  with  theKiog  of  iheNeth- 
now  open  the  first  session  of  the  erlands  and  with  the  United  States 
second  Legislature  of  this  Em-  bare  been  ratified,  and  copies  of 
pire,   and  am  much  gratified  in  them  already  presented  to  you  by 
being  able    to  announce  to    the  my   Minister  of  the  proper  de- 
General  Legislative  Assembly  my  parimeut,  on  the  erpiration  of  the 
union  with  the  Most  Serene  Prin-  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
cess  Donna  Amelia  Augusta  £u*        I  congratulate  myse\f  and  you 
genia     de    Leuchtenbourg,    the  on  the  tranquillity  which  prevsils 
present  Empress,   my   most  bet-  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
loved  and  esteemed  wife.  My  Minister  and  Secretary  of 
With  the  desired  arrival  of  my  State  for  the  Judiciary  Departr 
august  bride,  the  young  Queen  of  ment,  according  to  the  provisions 
Portugal  and  Algarves,  my  belov-  of  the   Constitution,  will  inform 
ad  and  dear  daughter,  returned,  you  of  the  causes  which  constrain- 
who  (not  abandoning  her  cause)  ed  the  Grovemment  to  suspend /or 
is  now  under  my  protection  and  some  time  the  individual  guaran- 
guardianship  ;    and    although   in  tees  in  the  province  of  Ceara. 
the  character  of  father  and  guar-       Vigilant,  and  desiring  to  keep 
dian,  it  is  my  duty  to  defend  the  good  order,  it  is  my  most  imperi- 
cause  of  that  sovereign ;  however,  ous  duty  to  remind  you  of  the 
I  shall  be  faithful  to  my  pledge  necessity  of  restrainfng,  by  legal 
to  the  Assembly,    '  that   the  in-  means,  the  continaed  abuse  of  the 
terest  and  tranquillity  of  Brazil  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  whole 
^ould  not  sufier  in  consequence  Empire,   which    threatens  great 
of  the  afiairs  of  Portugal.'    To  evils ;    and  it  is  the  doty  of  the 
your  care  and  philanthropy  I  re-  Assembly  to  put  a  stop  to  them, 
commend    the  Portuguese    emi-       The  afiairs   of  the  Treasury 
grants,  who,  having  preserved  and  and  Judiciary,  so  ofteo  recom- 
even  accompanied  the  legitimate  mended  by  me,  ought  to  deserve 
Queen,  are  now  at  this  Court  in  all  the  zeal  and  care,  with  whkih 
need  of  assistance.  the  nation  expects  its  Represeo- 
.    It  is.  very  flattering  to  me  to  be  tatives  to  Receive  it.     The  reform 
able  to  communicate  to  the  Gen-  of  those   important  branches  of 
eral  Assembly  the  firm  continua-  the  public  administration  is  of  vi- 
tion  of  an  intercourse  of,  barnio-  tal  interest  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
ny.  and  friendship  between  my-  Empire, 
self  and  the  other  Sovereigns  and       The  Army  and  Navy  eanaot 
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bm    aitract  your   attention  ;  the  been  constantly  the  object  of  my 

first  requiring  a  rigorous  and  reg-  Imperial  care,  requires  all  your 

ular   organization,   while   in    the  attention.      It   is    necessary  that 

8iecond  some  reforms   are  abso-  the  principles  of  the  Apostolical 

lutely  necessary.    The  geograph-  Catholic  Religion    professed    by 

ical  situation  of  the  Empire  r^n-  us,   as   well  as  its  precepts  and 

ders  the  maintenance  of  land  and  Christian    morals,    be    carefully 

sea  forces  a  necessary  and  pru-  taught  and  practised  in  the  ele- 

dent  measure.  mentary  schools  of  the  Empire. 

The  slave   trade   has  ceased,  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of 

and  the  Government  is  decided  this  Assembly  the  a bove-mention- 

in  employing  all  those  measures  ed  recommendations.    I  feel  con- 

which   honor  and  humanity  die-  fident  in  the  wisdorfi  and  patriot- 

tate   to   prevent   its   continuance  ism   that  will   preside    over  the 

under  any    pretence    whatever  ;  proceedings  of  this  session,  which 

dierefore,   I  think   it    absolutely  will  bring  upon  the  legislators  the 

necessary    to  suggest   that   it   is  blessings  of  a  thankful  country, 
advisable  to  facilitate  the  emigra- 

•  tioQ    of  useful    persons    to    this  Most  worthy  Repr«»eiita*ivM,  A4s* 

country.     Laws  determining  the  I  rely  upon  your  co-operation 

distribution  of  uncultivated  lands,  as  Brazilians,  who  only  have  in 

and  securing  the  fulfilment  of  any  view  the  general  interests  of  their 

agreement  made  with  the  colo-  country,  and  the  consolidation  of 

nists,  will  be  of  manifest  utility,  the    Monarchical,  Constitutional, 

and  of  great  advantage  in  prornoi-  Representative   system,   and  the 

MBg  industry  generally.  Splendor  of  my  Imperial  Ttirone^ 

Public   education,  which   has  The  Session  is  opened. 
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Tariff, 

Department  of  the  Trea0Bnr,>  2.     A   duty  of   five    per   cent 

Montevideo  June  20, 1829.  i  ,,,3,1  ^^      ;  j  ^„  ^j,^    ^^^^^^ 

The  General  Constituent  and  gjjk   fabrics ;    embroidered    gold 

Legidative   Assembly  has  sane-  g^j  silver  lirce ;  watches:  trink- 

tiODed  the  following  law :  ^^^  ^f  g^jj  ^^^  ^1,^3^. .  ^aj^j^etre } 

Duties  on  Imports   and  Exports,  plaster    of   pans ;    stone    coal ; 

CRAPTKR  I.     OF  MARITIME  iHPORTA-  bows  and  arrows  of  wood. 

■"<>"•  3.  A  duty  of  ten  per  cent  shall 

r    1.    Machines,  agricultural  im-  be  paid  on  powder,' tar,  rosin  and 

plements,  instruments  of  science  naval  stores. 
and  arts,  books,  prints  and  maps,       4.  A  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent 

are  free  of  duty.  shall  be  paid  on  all  articles,  n&tu- 
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r«l  and  aiftii«f«etured|  not  before  duce  of  this   State,  not  coropre- 

provided  for  in  this  law.  headed  in  tbe  above,  shall  paj  an 

5»  A  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  of  four  per  cem 

flbail  be  paid  on  sugar,  mate  kerh^  upon  current  ,prices. 
ooffee,  tea,  cocoa,  cinnamon,  spi-       16.  Except  grain,  smaD  stores, 

cett  drug?,  eatables  in  general.  flour,  salt  beef,  wool  oo  the  skin, 

6.  A  duty  of  twentyflve  per  leather  and  all  kinds  of  maouiac- 
cettt  abail  be  paid  on  furniture,  tures ;  also  all  foreign  mercban- 
looking  glasses,  coaches,  volantes,  dize  which  has  paid  tbe  import 
aod  mountings,  saddles  and  trap-  duty,  shall  be  free  of  export 
pings    fat  horses,  ready    made  charge. 

dothes,  shoes,  liquors,  brandies,       17.   Four  per  cem  shall  be 

wiii6|  vinegar,  beer,  cider,   and  paid  on  gold  and  silver,  coined  or 

tpbaoco^  in  bullion. 

7.  Salt  shall  pay  a  duty  of  two  18.  Merchandise  in  depose 
rials  per  fanega.  shall  pay  two  per  cenl  on  expor* 

8.  No  duty  shall  be  paid  oo  tation. 

raw  hides  of  all  kinds,  hair,  horns,  guaptxb  3.    uauvkb,  ot  collxct0« 
rough  tribw,   gold    and   silver^  ™*  ©era*. 

sUmped  and  in  bars.  19.  The  duties  shall  be  assess- 

^  One  rial  per  package  shall  ed  upon  the  wholesale  pnces  oC 

be  paid  on  all  articles  or  effects,  the  place,  to  be  determined  by 

which   enter   on  deposit,  unless  the    Vista  and  two  merchanlSy 

they   remain  longer  than  thirty  when  the  articles  are  deqwfchaA 

dayS)  when  two  rials  per  month  by  tbe  Custom  House. 
wiU  be  exacted  for  tbe  time  they       20.    Tbe    merchants   spokea 

remain  in  deposit  over  tbe  first  of  in  thd  preceding  arlicWf  shaO 

thirty  days.  be   comprehended   in  a  fist  ef 

10.  The  ports  of  entry  and  twelve,  which  shall  be  made  out 
diseharge  in  this  Territory  are  each  month  by  tbe  ConsohdOi 
Montevideo,  Maldonado,  Colonia,  Four  shall  be  designated  eadh 
Soriano,  and  Sandu.  month  by  the  collector  general, 

1 1 .  The  ports  of  the  Uraguay,  who  shall  act  alternately. 

are  included  in  the  preceding  ar-  21.  In  case  the  interested  pa^ 
tides,  only  until  a  general  deposit  ^  shall  claim  deductions,  and  the 
shall  be  established  for  the  whole  Vista  objects,  in  a  diflerenee  ex- 
river,  ceeding  one  per  tept,  zfi^i 
1$.  Goods  are  only  permitted  decision  shall  be  made  by  the 
to  be  entered  on  deposit  at  Moo*  collector  general  and  two  met- 
tevideo.  chants  drawn   by   lot  from  the 

citArTKR  a.     or  sAmiTiHa    xxpoavA-   list. 

'^'o"*-  22.  The  arbitrators   shall  dq( 

13.  Raw  0X|  cow,  and  calf  separate  widiout  having  decided 
bides  shall  pay  a  duty  of  two  rials  *—  which  decision  shall  be  paei- 
each.  tive. 

14.  Horse  bides  shall  pay  a  23.  The  ^eratioos  of  the  ei>« 
duty  of  one  rial  each.  aminations  and  aasessmeni  shall 

15.  All  other  articles  tbe  pro-  be  public,  and  the  causes  of  thw 
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decwons  given  to  such  mercbanu       4.  Foreigo  vesseb  slitU-  pay . 

as  may  ask  them.  three  rials  per  ton. 
24.  No  innovation  in  this  law       5.  National  vessels  navigating 

shall  be  made,  imless  the  same  be  the  high  seas,  shall  pay  two  riak 

sanctioned    and     published    six  per  ton. 

months  before  its  operation.  6.  The  duties  designated  in  the 

SiLVESTBE  Blanco,  President*  former  articles  shall  be  paid^  one 

MiouEii  A.  Berro,  Secretary,  half  on  the  entrance  and  the  other 

AddUion  to  the  above  Law.  half  on  U.e  ctearaoce.        .• 

7.  National  and    foreign  ves-' 

1.  Foreign    merchandize   ex-  seb  which  neither  discharge  nor. 
ported  to  IJraguay   and   Parana  take  in  cargo,  and   whose    sUy 
shall  pay  only  one  per  cent  and  does  not  exceed  six  days,  shall' 
half  of  the  Custom  House  charg-  pay  no    duty  comprehended    mi 
es,  now  exacted.  this  law.    Those  which  remain 

2.  Vessels  exceeding  one  him-  longer  shall  pay  the  tliird  part  of 
dred  and  fifty  tons  shall  not  enjoy  the  duties  designated  in  articles  4 
this  privilege.  (Signed  as  before.)  and  5.  f 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  Hall  of       8.  Coasting  vessels  bebngiog  ■ 

Representatives    sanctioned    the  to  the  Argentine  Provinces,  shall 

Ibllowing  law :  P&y  ^^^  ^^^  ^^7  ^^  ^^  pons  of 

1.  From  the  publication  of  the  this  province  that  our  vesseb  pay 
present  law,  national  and  foreign  >«  ^}^  P9J  ^^  ^^^  S;«^®- 
vessels  shall  pay  the  port  duties       ^-  All  former  dunes  are  sup- 
designated  below.  P^^.T«  u     r^        A      A 

2.  National    coasting   vessels,  .  ^0.  Except  the  Consular  du- 
ply ing  wHbin  the  capes,  shall  ob^  ties  and  those  for  the  benefit  of. 
tain  a  license  for  each  voyage.  the  Hospital  of  Charity. 

3.  Designates  the  price  of  the      Silvestrb  Blanco,  Prendent. 
licenses.  Migdel  A.  Berro,  Secretary, 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Imperial  Parliament,  February  4,  1830. 

The    royal    commission    was  Powers  the  strongest  assurances 

read ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  their  desire  to   maintain  and 

read  the  following  speech  :  cultivate  the  most   friendly  rela- 

tions  with  this  country. 
My  U>t^  and  G«ntlemen :  His   Majesty   has    seeii    w?th 

We   are  commanded    by  his  satisfaction  that  .the  war  between  ' 

Majesty  to  inform  you   that  his  Russia  and   the  Ottoman  Porte 

Majesty  receives  from  all  Foreign  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
14« 
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The  9ftru  of  hit  Mqe^fr  to  iagikm  hst  ^ew,  has  Mt  sMioad 
tocompliBh  tbe  mmm  oljects  of  the  M  aaiouDt  at  wfaieb  it  hid 
tha  tfaatjoT  the  6tb  of  July,  1837,  baan  aitimated,  the  diaiiiMitiBB 
fawia  beao  oDfemitled.  ia  uol  aiiah  as  to  caoae  any  doubt 

His  Majesty  haying  racendy  aa  to  dia  fiitaia  praqieritj  «f  ika 
cooaertad  with  his  aliiaa  measiires  revenue. 

(m  die  pactieation  and  final  lel-  GenUemen : 

fleaBeat  of  Greece,  tmu  diat  he  "^,7;'"™ 
AaUbe  enaUadiatao  earJy period,  His  Majesty  coramands  me  to 
toeomimmicate  to  you  die  panic-  acquaint  you,  diat  his  attendon 
ohm  of  this  aITaDgamatl^  widi  has  beea  of  hte  earneatty  diratt- 
soeh  inibrmation  as  may  ejLplain  ed  to  various  important  coiisidom. 
tba  eourae  which  his  Majesty  has  tionacooiiactedwkhuiqiforeMDto 
pavsued  dmn^Mui  tbe  prosreaa  in  die  ganeral  adeamisiratioo  of 
of  dieae  important  transactions.       *®,|?^;,  .        ,      ^.         .    . 

Hia  Majesty  laments  tbat  be  is       His  Majesty  has  directed  ttot 
tmaUe  to  announce  to  you  die  measures  shall  be  subimtted  tor 
prospect  of  a  reconciliation  be*  your  deliberation,  of  whkb  some 
tweeo  the  Princes  of  d»  House  are  calculated,  in  die  op'uuon  of 
of  Brasanaa*  ^^  Majesty,  to  facilitate  and  ex* 

His  Majesty  baa  not  yet  deem-  pedite  the  course  of  justice  in 
ed  It  expedient  to  re-establish  up*  different  parts  of  die  United 
on  their  andcnt  footing  bis  Ma-  Kingdom ;  and  odiers  aK>ear  to 
jesty's  diplomatic  relations  with  be  necessary  prelimmaries  lo  a 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  —But  revision  of  die  practice  and  pto- 
the  numerous  embarrassments  ceedings  of  the  Superior  Courts, 
ariaing  from  the  condoned  inter-  We  are  commanded  to  assure 
niplion  of  these  relations  increase  you,  that  his  Maiestj  feels  confi- 
his  Majesty'3  desire  to  effect  tbe  dent  that  you  will  give  your  best 
termination  of  so  serious  an  evil,  attention  and  assistance  to  sub- 
jects of  such   deep   and  lasuiig 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commoni  :•  concern  tO  the  well  being  of  tS 

His  Majesty  has  directed  the  people, 
estimates  for  the  current  year  to       His  Majesty  commands  us  to 

be  laid  before  you..    They  have  inform  you,  that  the   export   ia 

been  framed  with  every  attention  the  last  year  of  British  produce 

to  economy,  and  it  will  be  satis-  and  manufactures  has  exceeded 

factory  to  you  to  learn  Uiat  his  that  of  any  former  year. 
Miyesty  will  be  enabled  to  make       His  Majesty  laments  that,  not- 

a  considerable    reduction  in  the  Withstanding  this  indication  of  ac- 

amount  of  the  public  expenditure,  tive  commerce,   distress  should 

without   impairing  the  efficiency  prevail    among    the    agricultural 

of  our  naval  or  military  establish-  and  manufacturing  classes  in  some 

ments.  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wo   are    commanded   by   bis       It  would  be  most  grati{yin|  to 

Majesty  to  inform   you,   that  al-  the   paternal  feelings  of  bis  Mia- 

though  the  national  income,  dur-  jesfy  to  be  enabled   to   propose 
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far  yonr  ooiuUleratiDD  nenmres  ngDiog  im  ireight  lo  the  e£boi  of 

cakmhled  to  remove  tbe  diffieai*  airfiivorable  sMsoDSt  and  to  th» 

liei  oi  my  portaoo  ^  bis  siibjeois»  operatioD  of  ocber  oawes  wbkdi 

add  at  the  aame  time  eompatiUe  are  beyond  tbe  reaefa  of  iegiiia' 

wirii  tbe  goDend  and  permaneat  tire  eootroi  or  remedy* 
iotereats  of  his  people*  Above  aU^  His  Majesty  is  eon^ 

It  is  fipooi  a  deep  solicitude  for  yioced  that  no  pressure  of  teiH 

those  interests  that  His  Maiesty  porary  diffiooky  will  induee  yoo 

is  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  to  relax  tbe  deterarioetioti  wbkb 

adnig  with  extreme  caution  in  yon  bave  uniformly  menifeatedt 

refisfSmSe  to  diis  id>portant  sub*  to  mamtain  inviobite  the  pvbUo 

jeot« .  credit,  and  thus  to  upheld  tbe 

Hie  Majeaty  feels  assiired  thai  bigb  charaeter  and  the  peemMieBt 

you  will  colioor  with  bim  in  as**  welfare  of  the  eooalry* 
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York,  Jan.  8, 183a      of  jj  jq  the  Grand  River  will  com- 

HoDorabie  Gentjcmcn  of  the  LejisiaUve  pjete  lb  is   first   ffreat  Provincial 

Ajsembiy :  CRterprize  \  and  will  require  your 

_  .  «r      .    Jjounediate  support  and  protection. 

Tou  are  agam  convened  for  the  1   ^hese  impVovements  must  nat- 

despatcb  of  ptiblic  bnsmess ;  and  \^y.    j^gj  ^       ^^^^^^i^^  ^^  ^^^ 

It  wiU  be  gratifymg  to  me  to  give   g^  ij^^rencc,  and  to  the  manifest 
eflect  to  the  measures,  which  from   advantages  that  maybe  derived 
your  general  and  local  knowledge   f^^^  perfecting  the  navigation  in 
of  the  colony,  may  be  proposed  as   ^at  quarter, 
conducive  to  the  welfare  and  pros*  . 

perity  of  the  people.  Genflemeii  of  Sm  Hoose  of  AMOmbly : 

The  activity  and  industry  of  the       I  have  directed  a  totement  ol 

agriculturists  in  all  parts  of  the  the  revenue  and  expenditure  «f 

Province;  their  effi)rts  to  unlock  the  last  year  to  be  laid  before 

the  country,  and  reach  the  Lakes  you>  with  the  estimate  of  supplies 

with  their  surplus  produce ;  the  foi'  the  current  year, 
successful  culture  introduced  in       From  the  accounts  you  wiff 

the  western  townships  j  point  out  perceive,  that  ill  consequence  of 

tbe  profitable  result  that  may  be  the  favorable  returns  of  the  doties, 

anticipated  from  affording  proper  levied  under  the  statute   of  tlie 

eacouragement  to  this  indiviiiual  14th  Geo.  3d,  the  expense  of  th^ 

exertion  and  labor.  administration  of  Justice,  and  of 

Fortunately  the  difierence  of  that  part  of  the  Civil  Establish* 

sttuntion  of  several  districts  has  ment  not  provided  for  by  His 

been  equalized  by  the  opening  of  Majesty's  Government,  or  by  the 

tbd  Welland  Canal ;  the  extension  annual  vote  of  the  Imperial  Pai^ 
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liamcMt,   has  beeo  defrayed  ea*  vietMos  whefe,  tbiou^  thi  di»' 

tirdy  from  those  peoceeds ;  aod  peasng  power  of  the  Ciovm,  il 

that  a  coDsideiable  balance  ac^  is  thought  adv^iaable  to  anneal  the 

oniing  from  the  exeess  of  former  seateDce  of  the  law,  noCwiUistand- 

estimates  beyoed  the  expeDditore,  iag  the  evils  tiMt  may  arise  bom 

remains  at  the  disposal  of  the  repeated    mitigatioay    vitfaoiit   a 

L^slattire.  system  of  secoodary  puoishmeiity 

The  necessity  of  reforming  the  or  any  means  of  diqiosiiig  of  of- 

Royai    Grammar    Scbooli    was  fenders. 

evident  from  your  report  at  tbe       With  regard  to  the  qoeaioos 

dose  of  last  session.  submitted  to  His  Majesty's  Go«r- 

In  establishing  a  college  at  emroent;    whatever    difficulties 

York,  under  the  guidance  of  able  may  baire  occurred  in  determin^i 

masters,    the    object  which^  we  ing  them  or  in  reconeiiiog  the  ze-^ 

have   in   view,  will,  I  trust,   be  spective  interests  with  which  they 

speedily  attained.  are  connected,  the  diligent  invea* 

Tbe  delay  that  may  take  place  ligation  through  whi<£  they  are 
in  revising  the  charter  of  the  Uni-  passing  evinces  the  earnest  derire 
verstty,  or  in  framing  one  suitable  of  His  Majesty  diat  this  portion 
to  the  Province  and  to  the  inten-  of  his  dominions  should  reap  tbe 
tion  of  the  endowment,  roust,  in  full  benefit  of  good  laws  and  free 
fact,  under  present  circumstances,  institutions, 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  _^ 
institution,  as  its  use  depended  The  following  Resolutions  pass- 
on  tbe  actual  state  of  educatioa  m  ^d  the  House  of  Assembly  oiUp- 
tbe  Province.  per  Canada  at  this  Session : 

Dispersed  as  the  population  is,  ^       ^^^ 

over  an  extensive  territory,  a  gen-        ,     »     ?    j    m.       .  •  tr 

eral   efficiency   in   the   common  ^  I'^Resolvedy  That  this  House 

schools  cannot  be  expected;  par-  ^^^  J"st  cause  of  alarm  for  the 

ticularly  while  the  salaries  of  the  P^ace  and  security  of  the  inhab- 

masters  will  not  admit  of  their  JS?"^  ^^  *f  ^^stern  parts  of  th« 

devoung  their  whole  lime  to  their  Province,  by  reason  of  the  ni- 

profession.  "^°red  intention,  on  the  part  of 

the  Canada  Company,  of  intro- 

HonorabU,  OenUemei,,  and  Gentlemen :  j^^^j^g  y^^^  bodies  of  Negro  SCt- 

The   King's   pleasure   on  tlie  tiers  into  this  Province.    - 
Bills  reserved  has  not  yet  been        2.  Resolved^  That,  in  afford- 

communicated  to  me.  ing    such    encouragement,    tbe 

I  recommend  you  to  examine  Canada  Company  seem   not  to 

tbe  Acts  that  may  be  about  to  ex-  have  duly  reflected  on  the  dan- 

pire.  ger  in  which  it  involves  the  peace 

Your   attention   will   also  be  and  happiness  of  the  people;  and 

drawn  to  another  subject  of  im-  that  the  act  of  the  Imperial  Par- 

portance,   the   exposure  of  pro-  liament,  constituting  this  Compa- 

periy  :  and  the  facility  of  depre-  ny,   marks  the  subject  of  these 

dations   in   certain  districts,  and  resolutions  as  one  of  the  many 

the  frequent  cases  of  capital  con-  evils  which  must  result  from  Le- 
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gWcittoii  bjr  tbe  Ifloptriftl  ParMa-  \j  iscanf  enieiit  and  dai%erotts  to 

MBMi  in  matters  of  the  ioteroal  tboee  Statas,  it  is  too  ceitatu  liiat 

ooncemt  of  this  Province*  tiie  lilce  disasters  must  Aow  from 

3*  Resolved,  That  no  subject  the  same  cause  in  this  Province, 

calk  more  seriously  br  Ae  atten<-  if  such  projects  be  permitted  to 

tion  of  the  Legislatare,  than  the  be  e&eted. 
settlement  of  the  country,  by  all       6.  Resolved^  That  the  Com* 

reasooaUe  facility  given  to  stran*  mittee  to  whom  was  referred  tho 

gers  to  come  into  this  Province  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gos* 

and  cultivate  its  wastes.  field  and  Colchester,  do  bring  in 

4.    Resolved,  That,  although  a  bill,  if  it  be  practicable,  during 

iMs   House   has   long  observed,  this  session,  to  prevent  the  intro- 

wtthont   uneasiness,  that  fugitive  duction  of  Blacks  and  Mulatioea 

stoves  of  color  do,  occasionally,  into  this  Province,  as  settlers  par* 

eseape  into  this  Province ;  and,  ticipaliog  in  ail  the  civil  rights  of 

recognising   the  law  of  nature,  the  people  of  this  Province* 
vAich   Says,    ^  that  the   fugithre       7.  Reeohed,  That  an  humble 

shall  not  be  delivered  up  to  his  address  be  presented. to  Hb  En** 

pursuers^'  this  House  is  still  un*  cellency  the  Lieutenant  Govem«- 

willing  10  sfaui  the  door  against  or,  requesting  him   to  forward^ 

the  outcast ;   yet,  the  sudden  in-  with  as  little  delsy  as  possible^ 

troduction  of  a  maas  of  Blaoh  these  resolutions  to  His  Majesty's 

Popttiation,    Itkety    to  continue  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo* 

fntfadnt  Ihnitatioa,  is  a  matter  M6  nice,  to  be  by  him,  with  His  Ma^ 

dangerous  to  the  peace  and  coos^  jesty's  gracious  p^mission,  Said 

fiirtoflbeiidMibitaiKiyflllititMW  beiore  tJie  imperm!  Houi«  of 

becomes  necessary  to  prevent  or  Commoni  jand  further  teqtie$l^ 

4Efaeck,  by  some  prudent  restrkk  tag  His  SYoeUancjr  to  disGourag0| 

lions,  this  threatened  evil.  as  far  as  may  be  within  his  poweri 

6.  Reselifed,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  inti oduetton  of  such  pOjpa)a« 

each  a  population,  soikietimes  Sttr«»  tion,  until  the  Legislature  oi  the 

passing,  and  at  otheifs  apnroacb*  Province  may  be  enabled  to  ma^ 

ing  an  equality  with  the  wnites,  in  ture  some  safe  enactment  oH  UM 

several  States  of  this  Continent,  sob^ectt 
liai  proved^  in  various  ways,  bigb^ 
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Legliktive  OottncU,  Jan.  98, 18^.  convenience,  and  the  public  ser- 

€^]itle0Mnoftb«L6gidlativ« Cotincil,  Vice;  and  it  afibrds  me  sincere 

0«iiaemmioftlMd^i»eofAiMmbly:  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my  power 

I  have  called  you  together  at  a  to  congratulate  you  on  the  pros- 
time,  tvhich  I  believe  to  be  the  perous  state  of  the  affiiirs  of  the 
best  suited  both  to  your  private  Province. 
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Under  tto  blessing  of  Divkie  Detaik  on  all  the  subjects  w9 
Providence,  the  distress  which  be  kid  before  you,  for  your  inibr- 
was  so  severely  felt  at  this  ttoie  mation ;  and  you  will  probably  be 
bst  year,  is  no  longer  experieoo-  of  opinion,  that  the  acts  passed  in 
ed,  and  the  scarcity  which  then  the  last  Session  '  for  the  encoor- 
prevailed,  has  fortunately  excited  agereent  of  Elementary  Educa- 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  conn*  tion,'  and  'for  erecting  Ligbt 
try,  a  spirit  of  active  industry  Houses  in  the  St  Lawrence,'  re- 
in their  agricultural  occupations  quire  revision, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  ^    ,,  -  ,.   ,, 

with  the  happiest  efiects.  GenUemen  of  the  Hoo-e  of  A«emUj : 

Commerce  has  been  carried       The  accounts  of  the  Provincial 

on  more  extensively  than  usual,  Revenue  and  Expenditure  ibr  th« 

during  the  past  year,  and   with  ^^^^  V^  ^iU  be  hid  befiire  yw 

wore  activity  and  enterprise.  ?»   «»»  «»   possible,  and  eveqr 

The  Provincial    Revenue  has  jnforraation  afforded  you  respeot- 

also  increased :  and  arrangements  ""^8  ^^*   ^^^  J^  «»y  *^ 

have  been  made  for  the  security  4^'''e* 

of    the   Public    Moneys,    in   the  OentlemenoftheLegialEtmGmmea, 

bands  of  the  Receiver  Greneral,      Q^ntl^mon  qf  the  Hooie  of  AwwiMf  r 
conformably  to  the  communication       It  wiU  be  my  duty  to  convey 

made  to  you  in  the  last  Session,  to  jrou,  by  message,  a  commoW' 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  you  also  catioo,  which  I  have  ree^ved  His 

to  learn,  that  elementary  Schools  Majesqr's  oommaods  to  make«to 

faave  been  very  generally  estab-  you,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ft* 

lished   throughout  the  Province,  nancial  Question,  which  has  giveo 

That    great   progress  has  been  rise   to  so  much  controf  ersy  in 

made  in  the  improvement  of  in-  the  Province ;   aod  1  wiU  now 

iernal  communications — and  that  submit  to  your  consideration  such 

facilities  have  been  afforded  to  all  matters  of  public  interest  as  I 

classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  conceive  will  be  coq^ucive  to  the 

to  setde  on  the  Waste  Lands  of  general  welfare  of  the  peopk  of 

the  Crown.  this  loyal  Colony. 

Measures  have  also  been  taken       I  would  also  suggest  the  expe- 

for  the  erection  of  new   Light  diency  of  passing  a  law  for  the 

Houses  and  for  promoting  the  va-  qualification  of  the  Justices  of  the 

rious  objects  of  public  improve-  Peace,    adapted  to  the  situation 

ment,'  for  which  provision  was  so  and  circumstances  of  the  Colony. 

liberally  made  in  the  last  Session.  The  quali&cation  being  moderate, 

It  has  been  my  earnest  endea-  and  either  in  real  estates  or  in 

vor  to  see  that  the  bounty  of  the  personal  income. 
Provincial   Parliament    was  not       The  erection  of  Court  Houses 

misapplied,  and  I  have,  with  that  and  Gaols  in  some  of  the  most 

view«  established  such  regulations  populous  counties  in  the  Province, 

as    appear  to  be   necessary  for  (when  desired  by  the  mbabitants) 

guarding  against  abuses,  and  for  is  another  measure  which  I  would 

msurmg  a  faithful  and  judicious  recommend  to  your  consideration; 

expenditure  of  the  public  money,  but  I  will  communicate  to  you  by 
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messi^e  my  wishes  on  this  sob-  has  beeo  frequently  brought  un-. 

ject.  der  your  consideration;    and  I 

Evils  having  been  experienced  trust  that  the   Session   will  not 

by  introduction  of  contagious  dis-  close,    without  provision    being 

eases  into  the  Province,  it  may  made,  eitlier  for  the  erection  of  a 

be  expedient  to  guard  against  ca«  new  Craol,  or  for  a  Penitentiary 

lamities  of  this  kind   by    some  where  criminals  may  be  kept  at 

suitable  enactment.  hard  labor,  apart  from  prisoners 

The  state  of  currency  is  a  sub-  wix>  are  con6ned  previous  to  their 

ject  which  demands  your  atten*  trial. 

tioo ;  the  adoption  of  some  mea-  I  suggested  to  you,  by  His  Ma- 
sure  appearing  to  be  necessary  to  jesty's  command,  in  the  last  Ses- 
prevent  the  circulation  of  pista-  sk>n,  the  expediency  of  levying  a 
feeosy  and  other  small  silver  coins,  small  tax  upon  such  tracts  of  land, 
ata  nominal  value  greatly  exceed-  as  remain  in  a  waste  and  unim- 
ing  their  intrinsic  worth.  It  is  proved  condition ;  and,  also  of 
also  most  desirable  that  Legisla-  establishing  officers  for  the  regis- 
tive  Provision  be  made  to  insure  tration  of  deeds ;  and  to  these 
the  circulation  of  British  silver  subjects  it  is  my  duty  again  to  call 
money  within  the  Province  at  its  your  attention, 
xeal  value.  His  Majesty's  Gov-  The  pressure  of  business  last 
ernment  having  sent  out  a  consid-  Session  prevented  your  maturely 
arable  quantity  of  such  money,  considering  several  matters  of  im- 
witli  a  view  oi  its  circulation  and  portance  that  came  under  your 
to  its  ultimately  becoming  the  cir-  consideration ;  and  you  may  rely 
dilating  medium  of  the  Country  :  upon  my  cordial  concurrence 
I  recommend  the  subject  to  your  in  all  matters  which  have  for  their 
serious  consideration.  object  the  general  welfare  of  the 

The  unfitness  of  the  Gaol  at  Province,  and   the  happiness  of 

Montreal,  as  a  place  of  confine-  His    Majesty's    Canadian    sub- 

inent  for  so  populous  a  Disiricti  jects. 


FRANCE. 

King^s  Speech  to  the  J^aiional  Chambers^  March  2,  1830. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  always  with  and  the  good  understanding  es- 

confidence  that  I  see  assembled  tablished  between  my  allies  and 

around  my  throne  the  Peers  of  myself,  for  tlie  happiness  of  the 

my  kingdom  and  the  Deputies  of  people.     War  is  extinguished  in 

the  departments.     Since  your  last  the   East.     The  moderation   of 

Session,   important   events   have  the  conqueror  and  the  amicable 

consolidated  the  peace  of  Europe,  intervention  of  other  powers,  in 
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presenring  the  Otkomaii  empire  stodo,  trbieb  may,  wb  hope,  em^ 

from  the  dangers  which  menaeed  ciliate  the  expectations  ol  the  m 

It,  has  maintained  the  equilibriam  payers,   with  the  justice  doe  to 

and  confirmed  the  ancieot  relations  those  who  ha?e  infested  pitipeitf 

of  States.     Under  the  protection  ia  the  pobiic  ftinds.     The  inea- 

•f  the  Powers  which  signed  the  sure*  v^h  jon  will  have  to  eon* 

treaty  of  6th  of  July,  independent  aider  are  imeeded  to   satsfy  «l 

Greece  will  rise  from  her  ruins :  these  interests.    Hiey  may  fiir- 

the  choice  of  the  Prince  called  to  nish  the  means  of  meettog  with- 

rei^n  over  her,  sufficiently  pro^  out  new  sacrifices,  and  in   tiie 

claims  the  disinterested  and  pa-  course  of  a  few  years,  the  expe»- 

oifio  views  of  the  Sovereigns.     I  ses  imperiously  required,  %s  well 

am  engaged  now  in  concert  with  for  the  protection  ofthekii^doay 

my  allies,  in  negotiations,  of  which  as  for  the  prosper ity  tX  the  com*- 

the  object  is  to  bring  about  be-  merce   and    agrietilture,    by  the 

tween  the  Princes  of  the  House  works   on  the  fortifieations,  and 

of  Bragansa  a  reconciliation,  ne-  those  of  various  harbors,  the 

cessary  to  the  repose  cf  the  Pe-  pair  of  roads  and  the  con 

ninsula.     Amidst  the  grave  events  of  canals.    Tou  will  also  have  to 

with  which  Europe  was  occupied,  occupy   yourselves  widi  various 

I  was  fain  to  suspend  the  e^ctof  laws  relative  to  the  judiciary  or- 

my  resentment  against  a  Barbari-  der;   to  several  prefects  of  pub- 

an  power ;   but  I  cannot  kmg^  lie  administration,  and   lo  me»- 

leave  unavenged  the  insults  to  my  sores  for  improving  the  condiliott 

flag.     The  reparation  I  mean  to  of  retired  soldiers.     I  have  been 

take,  will,  with   the   aid  of  the  afflicted  by  the  suSbrings  of  my 

Most  High,  in  satisfying  the  honor  people  caused  by  a  k)ng  and  rig- 

ef  France,  redound  to  the  profit  orous  winter ;   but  pobKe  benefi*^ 

cf  Christianity.  cence  has  been  prodigal  of  aid. 

The  accounts  of  Receipts  and  and  it  is  with  lirely  satisfitctioQ  I 
Expenditures  will  be  submit^  have  witnessed  the  geoeraits 
to  you— together  with  the  esti-  zeal  evinced  for  the  relief  of  in- 
mate of  ways  and  means  for  digence  in  every  part  of  my  king- 
1831.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  dom,  and  particularly  in  my  good 
perceive,  that,  notwithstanding  city  of  Paris, 
the  diminution  in  the  revenue  of  Qt!»t\tm/sn — The  first  want 
1829,  compared  with  that  cf  the  of  my  heart  is  to  see  France 
preceding  year,  it  exceeded  the  happy  and  respected,  devaiopiog 
estimate  of  the  budget.  A  recent  all  the  riches  of  her  soil  and  her 
operation  has  shown  at  what  rate  industry,  and  enjoying  in  peace 
of  interest  loans  may  be  obtained,  the  institutions  of  which  I  have 
and  the  possibility  thereby  of  re-  the  firm  purpose  to  consolidate 
lieving  the  burdens  of  the  State,  the  blessings.  The  charter  has 
A  law  relative  to  a  sinking  fund  placed  the  pubfic  liberties  under 
will  be  submitted  to  you.  the  safeguard  of  the  rights  of  mj 

It  will  be  connected  with  a  plan  crown;   tliese  rights  are  sacred  r 

ibr    redeeming    or    exchanging  my  duty  towards  my  peopfe  is  ta 
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iratsnic  tbem  intact  to  vaj  soc^  dJissemiom.    Uvittf ,    itisepmrable 

eiMsors.  from    motiflrehy,  will    gite  her 

Pe^rs  €f  JPWfiiee,  Deputiei  of  strength. 

lAr  BqmfimefU9  ^-^  I  do  not  doobt  The  suecess  of  the  negotiations 

of  jour  co-operation  iir  the  good  I  wUefa  jronr  Majesty  has  nnderta-^ 

desire  to  do ;  you  will  repel  with  ken  in  concert  with  jt>iir  allies,  to 

contempt  the  perfidious  insinQ»-  eflbct  e  reconciliation  between  the 

tions  which  maleTolenee  is  bosy  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bragan- 

iii  propagating :  if  culpable  ma-  <a,  would  insure  the  repose  of  the 

aoeuvres  should  excite  against  nxy  Peninsula,  put  an  end  to  divbions 

Cte^emiaent    obstacles  which  I  which  are  fatal  to  the  commerce 

diimot  aM  will  not  anticipate,  I  of  the  Two  Worlds,  and  what  is 

slndd  find  force   to  overcome  no  less  desirable,  would  strength- 

diem  m  my  resohition  to  preserve  en  the  principle  of  legttimate  sue* 

die  public  peace,  in  the  just  con*  cession  tb  the  Throne, 

fideooe  I  have  in  the  French,  and  An    enlightened  dispenser  of 

io  the  love  which  they  havB  a^  the  treasure  of  France,  and  spar* 

ways  evinced  for  their  Kings.  ing  of  the  blood  of  her  sons,  your 

Majesty  has  hesitated  to  avenge 

AMreBs  0f  ^  French  Chamber  0f  the    insult   which    a    Barbarian 

Pters  f  thg  King.  Prince  has  dared  to  cast  upon  the 

Sbn,— Your  fahbfal  subjects,  flag  of  your  kingdom:    feeling 

lihe  Peers  of  France,  have  heard  that  impunity  can  no  longer  be 

with    respect    and  gratitude  the  extended,  you  meditate  to  ren- 

words     proceedmg     from     the  der  profitable  to  the  interests  of 

Throne.  France  and  of  Christendom,  the 

They  rejoice  at  the  harmony  satisfaction  wbtieh  you  wift  obtain, 

frhrch  is  established  between  your  Christian  nations  will  appfaiod  so 

Majes^  and  your  allies,  and  which  generous  a  design,  and  we  await 

your  Majesty  believes  wiH  confirm  with  confidence  the  communica-^ 

tiiepeace  of  Europe.  tions  which   your  Majesty  may 

The  war  in  the  east  is  happily  think  desirable  to  make  on  this 

flt  an  end ;  the  moderation  ot  the  important  sublet, 

▼ietor  has  corresponded  with  the  The  diminution  of  die  Reve^ 

wishes  of  Europe,  the  Ottoman  ntre  of  I639v  ahbough  it  has  sur* 

Empire  will  be  preserved,  and  passed  the  anticipations  of  those 

ifae  briance  of  power  remain  00-  who  prepared  the  budget,  calls 

impaired.  for  economy  and  new  resources. 

Greece  will  emerge  firom  her  These  may  result  in  a  great  de- 
nims,-^  thanks  to  the  assisting  gree  from  the  law  relating  to  the 
Irnnd  which  yon  have  outstretch-  payment  of  the  National  Debt, 
ed  to  her.  She  will  become  inde-  and  from  the  proposed  plan  of 
pendent  under  the  protection  of  reimbursement  which  your  Males* 
the  Powers  who  signed  the  treaqr  ty  fe  pleased  to  announce.  The 
of  the  6th  of  July.  The  seep-  time  has  arrived  for  alleviating 
tre  of  the  Prince  who  has  been  the  public  burdens,  by  reconciling 
cailed  to  the  Throne  will  heal  her  the  tiriple  interest  of  the  people, 

15 
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of  ctpiuliitSy  and  of  the  Statei  that  whidi  the  poor  ean  never  for- 
without  detractiDg  in  that  respeot  get  —  that  your  MajeAy  and  your 
from  the  rishts  of  each,  and  the  augustfamiijr  were  the  first  to  sbow 
principles  of  justice,  which  have  a  brilliant  example  in  that  great 
established  the  credit  of  France,  work  of  benevolence, 
and  which  hare  raised  it  so  high  The  first  wish  of  your  Ma|e«- 
in  modem  times.   By  these  mea-  ty's  paternal  heart  is  to  cooteiiH 
sures    skilfully    combined,  your  plate  France,  in  the  peaceable 
Majesty  will  create  the  means  of  enjoyment  of  her  institudons,  hap- 
speedily  meeting,  without  addi-  py  and  respected.    Sire,  she  wSl 
tional    sacrifices,    the    expenses  be  so.     Oi  what  avail  wooM  hm- 
which  are  required  for  the  pros-  levolent    insinuations  be  agaioet 
perity  of  agriculture  and  of  com-  the  expressed  declaradoo  of  your 
merce,  for  the  public  works,  the  Majesty's  will,  to  maiMain   and 
completion  of  our  sea-ports,  the  consolidate     these     kistitutioos  ? 
repairs  of  roads,  and  the  construe-  The  monarchy  b  their  basis ;  the 
tion  of  canals.     We  shall  give  to  rights  of  your  crown  wiU  xemakk 
all  these  objects  that  serious  atr  immovable ;      th^  are  no  leas 
tention  which  is  imposed  upon  us  dear  to  the  nation  than  its  liber- 
by  that  which  is  our  duQr,  the  se-  ties ;  placed  under  your  protec- 
conding  of  the  riews  of  your  Ma-  tion,    the?    strengthen    the   ties 
jesty,  and  concurrence  in  those  which    bmd  the  people  to  your 
great  and  useful  operations.  throne  and  dynas^.     France  is 

We  shall  (Niy  equal  attention  to  no  less  averse  from  anarchy  than 
the  examination  oi  the  laws  rela-  is  her  king  from  despotism. 
tire  to  the  judicial  department,  to  If  guilty  manoeuvres  should 
the  public  administration,  and  for  raise  obstacles  against  your  Gov- 
bettering  the  condition  of  retired  ernroent,  they  would  be  speedily 
soldiers,  which  your  Majesty  de-  surmounted,  not  merefy  by  the 
signs  to  lay  before  the  Chambers.  Peers  who  are  the  hereditaiy  de- 
The  measures  which  your  Ma-  fenders  of  the  Throne  and  Char- 
jesty  has  in  contemplation  for  the  ter,  but  thi^  of  an  immense  ma- 
purpose  of  soothing  the  declining  jority  of  the  natkui.  For  it  is  the 
years  of  men  who  have  passed  wish  and  interest  of  all  that  the 
their  lives  in  defending  their  King  sacred  rights  of  the  Croim  sbooU 
and  their  Country,  will  excite  the  remain  inviolate,  and  that  in  union 
gratitude  of  the  array  and  of  all  with  the  public  liberties,  they 
the  citizens.  ^ould  be  transmitted  to  the  smo- 

When  your  Majesty  expresses  cessors  of  your  Majesty,  and  lo 

the  lively  satisfactbn  you  feel  at  our  latest  posterity,  who  are  the 

the  generous  interposition  of  the  heirs  of  our  confidence  and  of  our 

humane,   in  behali  of  the    indi-  love, 
gent  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

and  especially  in  your  good  city  The  King  answered  this  ad- 

of  Paris,  during  a  long  and  severe  dress,    which  was  presented  to 

winter,  we  are  gratified  in  being  him  by  the  Chancellory  in  thefol-* 

able  to  remind  your  Majesty  of  lowing  words : 
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SiK*— The     seDtimems    you  pnt  tn  end  to  the  war  in  the 

eoRimunicftte  id  the  name  of  the  East. 

Peers  of  France,  are  so  much  the  May  the  unhappy  people  whom 
more  grateful  to  me  as  they  prove  your  generous  succor  has  snatched 
that  the  Chamber  has  perfectly  fromapparently  inevitable  destruo* 
tmderstood  and  feh  the  tenor  tion,  ultimately  find  that  the  pro- 
of my  speech.  I  rely  up-  teciion  which  your  Majesty  re- 
on  you,  gentlemen,  as  you  also  serves  for  them,  will  secure  their 
ougnt  to  rely  on  my  immovable  independence,  their  strength  and 
reaolution,  and  I  doubt  not,  in  their  liberty, 
conformity  with  your  assurances.  We  earnestly  pray,  Sire,  for  the 
that  the  two  Chambers  will  pom-  success  of  the  nieasures  which  you 
bine  with  me  to  give  security  and  are  taking,  in  concert,  with  your 
permanence  to  the  happiness  of  allies,  to  effect  the  reconciliation 
foy  people.  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
^  — ' —  Braganza.  It  is  an  object  worthy 
'AMte$8  9ftkeChimb&rof  Depur  of  your  Majesty's  solicitude,  to 

*^'  put  an  end  to  the  evils  by  which 

The  address  was  prepared  in  Portugal  is  afflicted,  without  in- 

a  Select  Committee  on  the  12th  fringing  the  sacred  principles  of 

and  13th  of  March,  and  on   the  legitimacy,  which  should  be  pre- 

15th  and  16th  it  was  discussed  in  served  inviolable  for  kings  no  less 

the  Chamber  with  great  warmth.  *an  for  their  people. 

The    Address    was    carried,—  Ydur  Majesty  had  suspended 

Ayes  222,  Noes  180.     Majority,  the   efiects  of  your  resentment 

42.  against  a  Barbary  Power ;  but 

you  have  not  deemed  it  expedient 

SnuB,  —  It  is  with  lively  grati-  longer  to  delay  requiring   signal 

tode  that  your  faithful  subjects,  reparation  for  the  insult  offered  to 

the  Deputies  of  the  Departments,  your  Majesty's  dag.     We   shall 

««embJed   round   your  Throne,  respectfully  await   the  communi- 

faave  heard   from   your    august  cation  which  your  Majesty  will 

mouthtbegratifying  expressions  of  doubdess  cause  to  be  laid  before 

the  confidence  you  |daceinthem.  us  on  a  subject  of  such  high  im- 

Happy  in  being  able  to  inspire  portance. 

your  Majesty  with  this  sentiment.  Sire,  whenever  it  shall  become 
tbey  will  render  themselves  worthy  necessary  to  defend  the  dignity  of 
of  it  by  the  inviolable  fidelity  of  your  Crown  and  to  protect  the 
which  they  here  renew  the  re-  commerce  of  France,  you  may 
speetful  homage,  and  which  they  rely  on  the  support  and  devoted- 
will  further  deserve  by  the  loyal  ness  of  your  people, 
performance  of  their  duties.  The  Chamber  will  readily  con- 

We  rejoice  with  you.  Sire,  at  cur  in  any  measures  which  your 

the  events  which  have  consolida-  Majesty  shall  purpose,  for  improv- 

ted  the  peace  of  Europe,  strength-  ing  the  condition  of  superannuated 

ened  the  concord  already  estab-  soldiers.     Such  hiws   as  may  be 

lished  between  your  Majesty  and  laid  before  the  Chamber  relative 

your  Allies,    and    which  *have  to  the  judicial   department,  and 
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the  internal  poKcj  of  the  kiofdom  iog  virliiei*     Sire,  tins  peopb 

will  be  considered  with  the  most  cherish  and  respect  yowaulhoiitjr* 

careful  atteou'on.  Fifteen  years  of  {teace  and  libecqr 

The  diminution  in  the  revenufi,  which  they  owe  to  your  auput 

to  which  your  Majesty  has  refer-  hi^^tber  aod  yourself,  base  ft^ 

red,  is  a  fact,  the  importance  of  foundly  rooted  io  their  hcNUts  the 

which  we  duly  feeh    Our  utmost  sentiment  of  gratitude   by  which 

endeavors  wUl  be  employed  in  they  are  actuated  towards  yiRV 

investigating  the  cause  of  the  pub-  family.    Their  reasno,  natored 

lie  distress,  of  which  it  is  a  symj^  by  experience  and  by  ireodom  of 

torn.  discussion,  teaches,  that  ioioattaia 

Your  Majesty  hfs  commanded  of  regal  authorijQr,  antiquity  of 

a  aw  prcgect  to  be  presented  to  possession  is  the  moat  sacred  of 

the  Chamber,  relative  to  the  Pub-  all  titles ;  and  that  it  is  no  less  Ar 

lie  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund*  Such  their  happiness  than  your  glory> 

projects  will  call  foirth  our  utaiost  that  remote  ages   have   placai 

solicitude  |  both  on  account  of  the  your  throne  ia  a  regjmi  inafioeaaU 

important  questions  which  they  ble  to  storms.    Their  cooviotioii 

involve,  and  of  the  necessity  of  is  in  accordance  with  their  duly 

Qiaiotaiiuag  a  due  balance  between  when  they  consider  the  saored 

the  different  interests  which  are  rightsof  your  Crown  as  the  surest 

concerned  therein.    An  equitable  guarantee  of  public  Uberty,  and 

and  judiciousorgaoisationof  public  die  integrity  ol  your  prerogpklives 

credit  will  be  f  powerful  means  of  as  necessary  for  its  preservatieaw 
prosperity  for  r raoces  and  will       Nevertheleas,  Sire,  io  the  midst 

affi>rd  your  Majesty  a  new  claim  of  those  unanimous  sentimeafs  of 

to  the  gratitude  of  your  subjects,  respect  and  afiection  eatertaioed 

But  for  the  accomplishment  of  by  the  French  peeple  (or  yoor 

this  intended  benefit  a  condition  Majesty's  peisoDy  there  exitfs  a 

is    required    without    which,    it  strong  feelieg  of  disquiet,  disluib^ 

would  remain  unproductive.  This  ing  the  security  which  Fraaee  had 

condition  b  freedom  from  unea-  began  to  eiyoy,taii|Uag  the  sanite 

sioess  with  respect  to  the  future,  of  her  prosperity}  and  whidi,  if 

which  is  the  most  solid   basis  of  proloqgedf  might  become  fatal  to 

credit  and  the  first  want  of  indus-  her  peaee.    Obeying  the  didaMS 

iJ^y«  of  consoieace  and  booor,    aad 

Wq,  the  Deputies  of  the  Da-  bound  by  the  oath  of  alti^iaaee 

pArtniienu,  collected  here,  in  obe-  whioh  we  have  taken,  and  am  j^ 

di^nce  to  your  call,  from  all  parU  solved  to  maintain,  vre  feel  it  ia- 

of  your  kingdom,  lay  before  your  oumbeot  oa  us  to  discfawe   the 

Majesty  the  universal  homage  of  cause  of  this  general  4ioea8ineSi 
a  faithful  people,  still  filled  with       Sire,  the  Charter  which  we  owe 

emotion  at  having  beheld  io  you  to  the  wisdom  of  your  august  pre* 

the  moj^  beuf  ficeot  of  all,  in  the  decessor,  and  whose  heo^fiuyaur 

midst  of  universal  beoevolence.  Majesty  has  the  firm  leeohiiiea  Io 

y/^y^^'^^  in  youtheaccom-  ooBsolidateyCCoseGralasasar^ 

plish^d  m^de^  of  the  most  afifectr  the  ioterveptioo.of  the  peopie  in 
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deKbera^oos  on  public  interests,  bmtnony  which  is  a  first  and  ne- 

r^Tbis  inter?ention  ought  to  be,  eessary  condition  for  the  su-ength 

«f  it  is  in  bet,  mediate,  wisely  of  the  Throne  and  the  greatness 

tempered  and  circumseribed  with*  of  France. 
in    limits    accurately     defined,       m      ..     .jj        i-    nyr- 
which  we  will  never  suffer  to  be       ^^,  ihis  Address  bis  Majesty 

iraosgresaed.    But  ibis  right  of  ^^^  P'^f *^^  ^  ™**^  ^^^  following 

kHerventioD  is  positive  in  its  object,  ^^^^^^  * 

inasmueb  as  it  renders  the  concur-        QerUleinen^ — I  have  beard  the 

renee  of  the  views  of  your  Gov-  Address  which  you  have  just  read 

•niaieQt  with  the  wishes  of  your  to  ine,  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber 

people,  an  indispensable  condition  of  Deputies.   I  should  have  relied 

for  the  reguhr  course  of  puUto  on  the  concurrence  of  the  two 

a&irs.      Sire,  our   byaky,  our  Chambers,  for  effecting  the  good 

devotedness    to    your    Majesty,  which  I  bad  contemplated,  in  or* 

compel  us  to  state  that  this  con-  der  to  consolidate  the  happiness 

currence  does  not  exist.  of  my  people.     I  am  grieved  to 

An  unfounded  distrust  of  the  hear  from  the  Deputies  that  this 

sentiments,  and  of  the  judgment  concurrence  does  not  exist. 
of  your  people,  is.  the  prevailing       In  my  speech  on  the  opening  of 

thought  of  your  Majesty's  Govern-  the  Chambers,!  made  known  my 

ment.    This  fact  is  a  cause  of  resolutions ;  they  are  unalterable, 

affliction  and  oflbnce  to  your  peo-  The  interests  of  my  people  forbids 

pie.    They  are  uneasy  because  me  to  depart  from  them.    My 

their  liberties  are  menaced.  Ministers  shall  make  you  acquaint- 

This  distrust  cannot  reside  in  ed  with  my  wiU. 
roor  noble    heart :    No,    Sire,       n  i   .u      j        r.      .u    v 
#Vxmee  u  ne^  mare  dJrau.  ^      ^"'^^  ^^.^  ^^X^  ^^^f^'  *^  ^'jjf 

mnarckf  thun  is  your  M^aty  if  P^^'^S^f  ^  '^^  <^^^^"^^^^^  ^°  *^ 

dmp^itgm.      She   deserves  that  ^^^  ^®P^-        

jwott  shall  believe  in  her  loyalty, 

as^  oo  the  other  hand,  she  has  Rajfol  FroelamaHim. 

faith  in  your  promises.  Charlks  by  the  Grace  of  God, 

May  the  exalted   wisdom  of  tic. 
your  Majesty  pronounce  between       Frenchmen  i^The  last  Cham- 

tbose  who  are  wholly  unacquaint-  her  of  Deputies  misconstrued  my 

ed    widi  public   sentiment,   and  intentions.  I  had  a  right  to  reckon 

those  who,  with  a  thorough  know-  upon  their  concurrence  with  me 

ledge  and  deep  conviction  of  that  m  accomplishing  the  good  I  had 

sentiment,  lay  at  the  feet  of  your  in  contemplation — they  refused 

Majesty  the  aggrieved  feelings  of  it  to  me  !     As  the  Father  of  my 

m  people  jealods  of  the  esteem  people,  my  heart  was  afilicted ; 

end  oi  the  confidence  of  their  as  a  King,  I  fek  myself  insulted. 

King.    The  royal  prerogative  has  I  pronounced  the  Dissolution  of 

placed  in  the  hands  of  your  Ma-  that  Chambm*. 
jasty  the  means  of  maintaining.       Frenchmen!— Your  prosperity 

between  the  difierent  branches  of  is  my    glory — your  welfara  is 

the  legislature,  that  constitutional  mine.    At  the  moment  when  the 

15* 
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Ekotoria)  Colleges  we  eboot  to  be  wtowufc,  shdl  not  he 

opened  at  every  point  of  nay  kin^  ed,  any  oiofe  iImd  your  li 

doro,  you  will  Kalen  lo  the  voioe  I  veteh  wtth  equal  v^ikace  omt 

of  your  king.  the  one  and  the  tAeat^ 

To  maintiiin  the  Cooatitutional       fiieelors,  hanea  to  yoor  Co^ 

Charter,  and  the  institutions  it  has  kgee.   Lat  no  we|ireheiiaiyn  nag* 

founded,  has  been,  and  ever  shall  Mgeacft  depiireiiieRi  «f  yoor  ft^- 

be,  tlie  object  of  my  endeavors*  aence!  LeteeeaentiaMotankDaie 

But  to  obtain  this  end,  i  ought  yon  afl-— let  one    slaodifd  be 

lo  exercise  iipeeiy,  and  cause  re-  your  rally iog  peini  i 
speot  to  be  shown  to  those  sacred       It  is  your  Kmg  who  dmmnds 

rights  that  are  the  appanage  of  Ibis  of  you ;   it  is  a  Fadier  who 

my  crown.  cilb  upea  yoo. 

'in  them  exists  the  goamntee       Fulfil  your  dades--^  I  wiBlaho 

fer  the  pubKc  tranqoiUity  and  for  care  to  fulfil  mine, 

your  Kbepties.    Tbenatupeof  riie  Given  at  our  Paiaceof  the  Tidier^ 
Gbverament  would  be  impaired       ies,  June  13^  A.  D.  iSSd, 


(aberee)  if  coipaUe  attacks  were       ki  tko  Mi  year  of^  our  le^^ 
to  weaken  my  prerogatives :  and 


I  should  betray  my  trust,  were  I 

^  submit  to  it.  Jl<?per<  #•  He  jKm^. 

Under  the  protectkm  of  this  Pwii,Jily*5,l8ie. 

Government,  France  has  become  Sibx  :  Your  aaiiusters  mmU  he 
iourishing  and  flree.  She  is  ia-  unworthy  the  coofideace  whh 
debied  to  it  for  her  franchises,  her  which  your  Majesty  had  honored 
credit,  and  her  industry,  mere  ihem  if  they  longer  defaiyedpiacuig 
is  nothing  which  France  need  before  you  a  coacise  stateaKot  of 
envy  in  other  States,  and  she  has  our  inlenal  sitaacton,  and  to  aidi- 
nodMng  to  aspire  to  but  the  pre-  eate  to  your  H^nasa  the  daageta 
servation  of  the  advantages  which  arising  freai  the  periodiori  praaa. 
she  enjoys.  At  no  pernd  Airiag  the  last 

Rely  upon  the  maintenance  of  fifteen  jeavafaasthiasitflaiioaipte- 
yonrr^bts.  They  are  identified  sented  itself  under  a  naora  naiious 
with  my  own,  and  I  will  protect  and  afflicting  aapeot.  Notwiih- 
diem  both  with  equal  solicitude,  standing  a  proaierityuaaKafopied 

Do  not  sulfer  youraehea  lo  be  in  the  annals  oi  oar  laatoiy,  aigas 
misled  by  the  language  of  instd-  of  diaosgiMaatioa  aad  symptoms 
kios  men,  who  are  eneaues  to  of  anarchy  wa  maaifasaefl  apoa 
yoor  repose.  Repel  all  unworthy  almost  every  pebt  of  the  kaig- 
suspicions  and  unfoandef)  fears,   dom. 

which  would  shake  public  confi-  He  successive  caanes  which 
dence,  and  might  excite  serious  have  oondooed  to  weakea  the 
disorders.  The  designs  of  those  springs  of  die  mooarebical  gae* 
who  propagatetbeaeakrms,  what-  erameat,  opeaate  to  day  toahar 
ever  they  may  be,  will  misearvy  and  change  its  aatare^-^cfepifvad 
befetw  my  firm  and  uoobangeabie  ofits  moral  force,  the  civil  aaAoriqr 
v^sohrtien.    Your  aeourity,  your  aaibin  the  oafhoi  and*  i»  the  pro- 


vittMft  mtinOiD  but  an  iwe^iid  b#  inciMaed  without  grf «t  p«ril» 

eaolMt  against  (aotions.    Perai*  ara  almost  ax,€kiai¥aly  pm^diicad 

oiotts   aod   aubvara?e   dootriaea  and  exiled  b]r  tba  Ubarty  allowed 

openly  profesiad  are  spread  and  to  the  pt ess.    A  law  of  electioBa 

ptopagMed  aiBODg  all  dames  of  not  less  pvolific  in  diaofders,  hM 

our  populatiofi-^disqiaieliides  too  witboMt  doubt'  concurred  and  aa- 

geMra%  aecrediied,  i^lata  the  sisted  to  makitaia  ihem ;  but/  we 

puhltc  flliiod  and  toroiaut  society,  must  deny  the  evidence  ,of  our 

From  all  quarters  a  guarantee  is  seofiea  not  to  see  in  the  pariodi* 

demaaded  for  luturo  safety*  oak  tbe  principal  focus  of  a  cca^ 

.  A  malieiousoessy  active,  ardent,  ruptioo,  tba  progress  of  which  be- 

iadefiEitigahle,  is  al  work  to  oTei^  comes  daily  sMNre  sensible  as  the 

tuni  the  foundations  of  order  and  origin  of   the  calaraitias  which 

to  deprive  France  of  the  happiness  threa4en  tho  kingdem. 

which  she    enjoyed  under    the  EjLperieiice,  Sure,  speaks  loud* 

sceptre  of  her  kings.    Active  in  er  than  theory,  enlightened  man 

working  discoateol  and  alirriog  up  even  without  doubt,  whose  pat- 

hsdrad  <-*  it  foments  aoiong   the  riotism  cannot  be  suspected,  car* 

people  a  spirit  of  defiance  and  ried  away  by  the  example  of  a 

hostility  against  government,  and  neighboring  people,  have  beiievod 

seeks  everywhere  lo  sow  the  seeds  that  the  advantages  of  the  period** 

of  discord  and  of  civil  war.  ical  press  would  balance  the  dis* 

And,  Ske,  recent  events  have  advantages,  and  that  iia  excesses 

nbeady  proved  that  political  foet-  would  be  ueutraliged  by  eonurary 

ings  oon&oed  henetofore  to  the  excesses^  It  is  not  so — the  proof 

higher  nmks  of  anoiety,  are  be*  is  decisive  and  the  question  is  now 

ginniog  to  be  more  general^  feb,  determined. 

nad  to  excite  the  peiMlar  mass.  At  all  epochs  the  periodical 

They  liave  proved  also  that  this  press  has  only  been,  and  from  its 

mass  is  not  always  aghated  with-  nature  mvst  ever  be,  an  instru- 

out  danger  to  those  even  who  ment  of  disorder  and  seditfon. 

strive  to  secure  its  repose.  How  numerous  and  irrefutable 

A  nnillitude  of  facts  collected  are  the  proofs  that  may  be  brought 

dmtog  the  oonme  of  the  late  elec-  to  support  this  truth.  It  is  by  the 

sorial  operations,  confirm  these  vfolent  and  unintenrnpted  action 

staaemeots  and  aflbrd  a  too  cer-  of  the  psoas  dial  we  are  lo  attri- 

taia  psesage  of  new  conKnotioos,  bute  those  too  sudden  and  mo 

did  net  your  Majesty  poasess  a  frequent  changes  in  our  internal 

power  of  remedying  the  evil*  policy*    It  has  not  parmittad  a 

To  an  attentive  observer,  there  regular  and  stable  system  of  gov- 

everywhere  exists  a  necessity  for  emmeat    to    be    estaUisbed    in 

order,  force  and  permanency,  and  France,  nor  that  continued  aad 

the  dbturbanoes  wbk^b  appear  the  strenuous  efiirts  should  be  made 

meat  opposed  to  snob  necessity,  to    btrodnee    into  the    varioiis 

mre  hi  reality  but  the  expression  branches  of  public  administralien 

and  'teayasooy  of  it.  those  amelioralfons  of  wbinh  they 

These  agiiath)ii%  wfaieh  cannot  are  soseepiible*     £veiy  mioisiry 
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sioM  1814»  though  ^brmad  uader  rigoroiM  acftept«iioB«    la  the 

difimrentcireuflMttuices,  and  aolu-  tiMl  state  of  things,  fads,   wfaee 

ated  bjr  diferent  ioapubes,  have  not  eotifely  auppositioiis^  are  odjr 

been  expoaed  lo  the  same  attacks,  preaeoted  to  manj    diUUobs  of 

aad  to  the  same  unbridted  expras-  readers  curtailed,  disOgoied,  ead 
skms  of  paasbn.     Saorifioaa  of  mutilated  in  a  roost  odious  nHuioar. 

every  kind,  oonoeasions  of  power,  A  thkk  clood  taised  by  the  jonr- 

aHiances  of  party,   nothii^  has  nais  disgoises  the  troch,  and  in  a 

been  able  to  protect  them  from  this  measure  prevents  a  perfect  ooder* 

common  destiny.  This  fact  alone,  standing  between  the  govemineiK 

so  fertile  in  reflections,  suffices  and  the  people.   The  kings,  toot 

to  assign  to  the  press,  its  true.and  predecessors,  Sire,  have  been  de- 

uttvariaUe  character.    It  labors  sirous  freely  to  commooicatewnh 

by  continuous  and  persevering  ef«  their  sobjeou ;  but  this  k  a  aarisfec^- 

forts  daily  repeated,  to  loosen  all  tion  which  the  press  is  not  wiHing 

the  bonds  of  obedience  and  sub*  that  your  Majesr^  should  enjoy, 
ordination,  to  weaken  the  springs       A  licentiousoess  which  has  ooi- 

of  pubKc  authority,  to  sink  and  stripped  aH  bounds  even  epon  the 

delwse  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  solemn  oceasioin,  and  neidi- 

people,  and  to  create  for  it  every-  er  respected  the  express  wishes  ef 

where  embarrassments  and  resist-  the  king  nor  the  addresses  made 

ance.  to  them  from  the  throne.    The 

Its  art  consists  not  in  substitut*  one  has  been  mistakeo  or  peivert- 

log  for  a  credulous  submission  of  ed  and  the  others  have  been  the 

the  mind  the  heakby  liberty  of  subject  of  per6dk>us  commentary 

examinatk>n,  but  to  reduce  the  or  bitter  derision.     It  is  thus  that 

most  positive  truths  to  problems ;  the  last  act  of  royal  authority,  the 

not  to  invite  a  frank  and  useful  proclamaiiao,fell  into  general  dis- 

controversy  upon  pcriitical  ques-  credit  even  before  it  wu  known 

tkms,  but  to  present  them  in  a  to  the  electors, 
false  light  and  to  resolve  them  by       This  is  not  all — the  Press  has 

sophisms.  a  tendency  to  subjugate  the  sove- 

The  press  has  thus  disordered  reignty  and  usurp  the  powers  of 

the  most  upright  minds,  shaken  the  State.    The  pretended  organ 

the  firmest  convictions,  and  pro*  of  public  opinfon,  it  aspires  lo 

duced  in  the  bosom  of  society  a  direct  the  debates  in    the  two 

confoaion  of  principles  which  fa-  Chambers,  and  it  incontesiaMy 

vors  the  most  disastrous  attempts,  exercises  an  influence  upon  those 

Anarchy  in  doctrines  is  a  prelude  debates,  no  less  baneful  than  de- 

to  anarchy  in  the  State.  ciaive.      This  dominion   in  the 

It'  is  worthy  of  remark.  Sire,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  eapeoiaMy 

that  the  periodical  press  has  never  for  the  last  two  or,  three  years, 

fulfilled  its  most  essential  condition,  has  assumed  a  manifest  cfaarae- 

nanMly,  publicity.  It  may  appear  ter  of  oppressfon  and  tyfanay. 

strange,  but  it  is  no  less  diie,  that  We  have  seen  in  this  interval  Ae 

there  is  no  publicity  in  France,  joumab  pursuing  with  iesnk  sad 

taking  tl)is  word  in  its  jnst  and  outrage  numbers  wiiase  worn  ap- 
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ycarad  to  tbMi  eMier  «aeertftio  to  ito  gp&u  imnm  of  hwniMiy, 

«r  snepoeted.    Too  often,  Sire,  it  4oe8  not  depend  iipoB.it  that 

4he  freedom  of  the  delibefetioop  Europe  is  no  longer  subject  to  t 

ie.th»  Chamber  bes  fallen  e  sao-  craeUla^eryteodsbaoiefultribiJle* 

lifioe  to  tbe  renei?ed  attacks  of  This  was  not  eooogb.    By  a 

the  proes.  treason  that  should  be  amenable 

We   cannot  qualify,  in  more  to  our  laws,  the  press  has  engaged 

OKiderate  termsi  ibe  conduct  of  itself  in  publishing  all  tbe  secrets 

tb^ioppeeitioB  journals  in  relation  of  tbeaunament,  in  making  known 

to  recent  events*    After  havmg  to  the  stranger  tbe  state  of  our 

ihemaehres  provoked  an  address,  forces,  the  number  of  our  troops^ 

mtaduag  ibe  prerogatives  of  tbe  that  of  our  vessels,  tbe  indication 

ihRNio,  tbey  have  not  scrupled  to  of  tbe  points  of  statk)n#  tbe  means 

oonsider  the  reelection  of  tbe  291  to  be  empkyed  to  overcome  the 

Deputies  who  voledtbisaddress,  as  incoostance  of  the  winds,  and  lo 

n  matter-of priooiple,notwkbatand-  land  upon  tbe  eoaist.     £very<^ 

ing  your  Majesty  objected  to  this  thing,  even  to  tbe  pkee  of  disem- 

nddress  as  cimnsive ;   it  attached  barkatbn,  has  been  divulged,  as 

fiuhlie  reproach  to  tbe  refiisal  of  if  to  aflbrd  a  surer  means  of  de- 

oeneorrence  wbiob  was  iliere  ex-  feaoetolbeenemy,anonesampled 

pressed )    it  announced  its  un-  circumstance  amouig  oivUised  na*- 

sbdten  resolution  not  to  defend  tkms.    By  false  akrms  ooocern- 

(he  rights  of  your  crown  so  openly  ing  tbe  dangers  lo  be  encountered, 

oompromised.     Tbe    permdiciJ  it  has  not  feared  to  throw  dis- 

pfilils  have  paid  no  attention  to  courageiadnl  into  tbe  armyi  and 

thU-^on  the  oontmry,  ihey  have  to  mi^  for  its  hatred  even  the 

4ioneidef ed  it  a  du^  to  i«ne«,  to  chief  of  the  enterprise  $   it  has, 

peiytttluaiet  and  to  eggramte  tbe  so  to  apeak,  excited  the  soldiers 

4>ffimce.    Your  Ma^y  will  do-  to  raise  against  him  the  standanl 

cidB  iftbisrasb  attack  woM  a  of  revolt,  or  to  desert  their  co)o(«« 

kumr  time  (etaaio  uQpu«ished.  This  is  what  tbe  organs  of  a  f^rty, 

Bi$t  of  all  the  enoessea  of  ibe  pretending  itself  national,  have 

fMress,  perhaps  the  most  seiipus  dared  to  do. 

remains  to  be  mfMUkmed*    From  What  it  dares  eveiy  day  to 

tbe  very  commeooement  oli  the  peirfbrm  in '  tbe  interior  of  the 
lO^ipodition,    the    lennination  of  kingdom,  tends  to  nolbing  leas 

whwh  has  thrown  a  gkuy  so  pure,  than  to  disperse  tbe  elements  of 

nod  an  eclat  so  durable,  upon  the  public  tranquiUky,  to  dissolve  the 

noble  crown  of  France,  the  press  bonds  of  society,  and  unless  they 

has  criticised,  with  a  violence  un-  have  deceived  themselves,  make 

baafd  of*  the  causes,  tbe  means,  tbe  earth  to  tremble  trader  our 
the  pseparativesi  and  chances  of  feet.    Let  us  not  fear  to  reveal 

success  of  tbm  ei^pedition.    In-  tbe  whole  extent  of  our  troubles, 

eonsibte    to  naiineni  bopor,  no  thai  we  may  the  better  ap(weckite 

thanks  to  it  tbai  our  ensign  does  the    extent    of  our   resouroea, 

QOt  Wnain  tarnished  with   tbe  Systematized  defamatbn,  orgen- 
josi^ef  a  barbarian«  indiifereot  iaed  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  d^ 
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reeled  wkh  uaexsoipM  penever^  pndaiBied.  PItoed  and  replaoed, 

aace,  ezlends  even  to  the  iiioei  et  di£EMreot   intenrak,  imder  the 

faunaUe  ^of  the  puUic  fimotioiH  diseipiiiie  of  the  censtire,  as  oitfla 

artes.    No  one  of  yonr  eobjects,  as  it  baa  regained  hs  liberty  it  has 

Siroi  if  he  reoeives  the  least  mark  recommenced  itainterrapted  rnxk, 

of  ooafidence  or  satisfaction,  is  To  iosure    greater    socceas    k 

eecare  from  outrage.     A  large  has  beea   sufficieatiy   tnded  bjr 

'  net,  exteoding  over  France,  eevel-  the  DepartmeDtal  press,  wfaich, 

qipes  all  the  public  fanctioMiries ;  hj  ezciiiog  jealouries  aad  local 

impeached    before    the    public,  hatreds,  by  sowing  coosleniatioB 

they  appear  b  a  mamier  shut  out  in  the  bosoms  of  the  tunid  aad 

from  tociety ;   nooe  are  spared  by  tormenting  the  aathoriiies  with 

'  but  those  whose  fidelity  wavers;  interminable  stratagems,  bars  ex* 

none  are  praised  bat  those  whose  ercised  an  almost  decistFe  iniu- 

fidelity  fdb  a  sacrtfioe — the  rest  enee  upon  the  elections, 
are  marked  out  sooner  or.  later       These   last  eflfeots,  Swe,  are 

to,  be  immolated  ta  popular  ven-  momentous ;    the  more  dmdble 

geance.  results  n|ay  be  remarked  in  the 

The  press  has  not  manifested  morals  and  aharader  of  a  natioD. 

less  seal  in  attacking,  with  its  en-  A  violent  lying  and    passmate 

▼enomed  darts,  our  religkm  and  pofemic   school .  of  scandal  aad 

our  clergy.    Its  object  is  to  root  licentiousness,   produces  serious 

out  the  last  germs  of  religious  and  profound  altercations:  it  gives 

sentiments.    Doubt  not,  Sire,  but  a  false  direction  to  the  mhids  of 

by  attacking  the  basis  of   oar  SMn,  fiHs  them  widi  perretsions 

faith,  corroptii^  the  sources  of  and  prejudices,  diverts  them  fiora 

fNiblic  morals,  and  by  heaping  serious  investigations,  mjoies  also 

derision  aad  contempt  open  the  the  progress  o^  the  Aits  and  the 

tntntsters  and  altars  of  our  holy  Sciences,   excites   among  as  a 

religion,  that  it  will  accomplish  coatmually  increasing  fermeata- 

its  purpose.  tbn,  and  maintains,  even  id  die 

No  force,   we  must  avow,  is  bosom  of  families,  fa^dissen«oos, 

capable  of  resisting  so  eneigetic  and  may  gradually  ooadoet  us 

a  disBolveat  as  the  press.    At  all  back  to  a  state  of  barbarism. 

Criods,  when  its  shackles  have       Against  suob  a  vari^  of  efib, 

en  strkJcen   oS,   it  has   burst  engendered  by  the  press,  law  and 

forth    and    invaded'  the   State,  jusdce  are  equally  compeilad  to 

Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  acknowledge    their    impotaace. 

circumstances  and  the  numerous  It  would  be  superfluous  to  iaves- 

changesof  individuals  who  have  tigate  the  causes  whidi  have  ar^ 

occupied  the  political  arena,  we  rested   aad   inseasiUy  rendered 

cannot  font  be  forcibly  impressed  useless  a  weapon  in  the  band  of 

widi  the  similariqr  of  its  effects  power.    It  is  sufficient  to  ioieno- 

doring  the  last  fifteen  years — in  gate  experieaea  and  to  remark 

a  word,  k  is  desdned  to  recoro-  the  present  condkkm  of  things^ 
mence  the  revolution,  the  princi-       The  proceedings  of  the  «hh- 

ples  of  which  it  has  so  openly  diciary  furnish  with  diffioaky  an 
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effieacious  r^pmsioD.  Tiiis  truth,  are-  loo  real  not  to  be  beard^ 

verified  by  observatiooy  has  for  a  these  wishes  are  loo  legitimate 

loog  tiDQe  been  apparent  to  good  not  to  he  listened  to.       • 
minds :  it  it  has  lately  acquired  a       There  is  but  one  nieans  of 

more  marked  character  of  evii  satisfying  them,  it  is  to  retura  to 

dence.    To  satisfy  the  necessity  the  Constitution  —  if  the  terms 

which  gave  rise  to  it,  repression  of  the  eighth  article  are  ambigu^ 

should  be  prompt  and  powerful  —  ous,  its  measure  is  manifest*    It ' 

on  the  contrary,  it  has  remained  is  certain  that  the  Constitution  Jias 

skigglisb,  feeble,  and  almost  void ;  not  conceded  the  liberty  of  the 

when  it  happens,  the  injury  is  press  to  journals  and  periodical 

committed  and  the  punishment  writings.     The  liberty  of  pub* 

fiur  from  repairing  the  injury,  adds  lisbing  our  personal  opinions  does* 

lo  it  the  scandal  of  debate.  not  certainly  imply  the  right  *c^ 

Juridical  proceedings  tire ;  but  publishing  by  way  of  specuhtion, 

the  seditious  press  never  tires,  the  opinions  of  others.    The  one 

The  one  is  embarrassed  because  is  a  use  of  a  faculty  that  the  law 

there  is  too  much  to  punish,  the  is  at  liberty  to  grant  or  to  submit 

other  multiplies  its  forces  by  mul-  to  restrictions ;    the  other  is   a 

tiplying  its  delinquencies*    Under  speculation  of  industry,  which, 

di&rent  circumstances,  prosecu-  like  all  others,  and  more  than  alt 

lions  have  •  had  their    difierent  others,  supposes  the  supervision 

Eriods  of  activity  or  relaxatibo.  of  public  authority. 
It  what  imparts  to  the  press       The  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 

aeal  or  lukewarmness  on  the  part  tion  in  this  particular  is  exactly 

of  the  public  minister,  it  seeks  in  explained  by  the  law  of  the  2l8t 

an  increase    of   its  excesses  a  of  October,  1814 ;  we  can  place 

guarantee  to  their  unpuni^.  the  more  reliance  upon  this  as  the 

The  insufficiency,  or  rather  the  kw  was  presented  to  the  Chamber 

iootility  of  the  precautk>ns  esub-  the  5th  of  July,  that  is  to  say,  one 

Ushed  by  the  laws  in  force,  is  month  only  alter  the  adoption  of 

demonstrated  by  the  above-named  the  Constitution.     In   1819,  an 

fiM^ts,  and  it  is  equally  established  epoch  when  a  contrary  system 

that  the  public  security  is  com-  prevailed  in  the  Chambers,  it  was 

promised  by  the  press.    It  is  time,  openly  proclaimed  that  the  peri- 

ii  is  more  than  time,  to  arrest  its  odical  press  was  not  governed  by 

ravages.  the  8tb  article.    This  fact  is  con- 

Ldsten,  Sire,  to  this  prokmged  firmed  by  the  laws  even  which 

cry  of  indignation  and  conster-  have  imposed  the  necessity  of  a 

nation  which  arises  from  all  parts  censure  upon  the  journals, 
of  your  kingdom.  Moderate  men.       Now,  Sire,  it  only  remains  to 

good  citizens,  and  the    friends  be  decided  bow  this  return  to  the 

of  order,  raise  towards  your  Ma-  Consdtutk>n  and  the  law  of  the 

jeaty    their  supplicating    hands.  21st  of  October  shall  be  accoin- 

They  beseechyou  topreserve  them  plished.    The  present  serious  as- 

from  the  return  of  those  calami-  pect  of  affiurs  has  resolved  the 

ties  under  which  our  forefathers  questkm. 
so  kmg  groaned.    These  alarms       We  must  not  deceive  ourselves 
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-^  we  are  oaloeget  in  tbe  ordiim^  aaee  with  the  spirit  of  die  const!' 

ry  eoodttioB  of  «  representtttve  tntion,  but^  whicb  are  cODcrary  m 

government  The  principles' upon:  legal  orderi  tbe  whole  leaooicas 

which  it  waff  estaUSshed  have  not  cnwhieir  have  been  oseleasij'  ex- 

reraaioed  witeuched  amidst  po-  pended. 

Ktical  vicissitudes.     A  turbulent      These  nteasores,   S&e,  wfaicb 

democracy,  irfrich  has  penetrated  ought  to  hisdre  success,  yonrinio''* 

even  into  our  laws,  is  substituted  isters  do  not  hesitate  ix>  propose, 

for    legitimate   power.      It  dis^  feeling  confident  tbast  justice  wflf 

poses  of  tbe  majority  of  efecriens  be  assisted  by  power. 

through  die  nteans  of  Aese  jour^      Yonr  Sfajesty^t  very  bmibfe 

aals  and  of  societies  constituted  and  very  fittthfai  sutjucto. 

with  similar  views,  it  parafyses  as       Tbx  Pubs,  er  ths  Coinrcti. 

much  as  in  its  power  the  reguhr  or  Mintbtebs. 

exercise  of   the   most   essential      Ministcr  or  Jirsricc, 

prerogatives  of  the  crown,  that  of      Mini srsa  w  tkb  brrniov^ 

dissolving  the  elective  chamber.       MimsrsR  or  Mabisi^ 

By  that  even  the  constitution  of      Ministsr  or  Fihaxcks, 

the  State  is  simkefi.    Tour  Ma->       Mhuster  or  Ecd-KsusTrciOi 

jesty  alone  retains  the  power  to  ArrAiRS, 

preserve  and  establish  it  upon  its       MiiriaTER  or  Public  Works. 

oasis.  


The  right  as  wdl  as  the  dtety  to  ^  ^  i^  v 

assure  its  maintenance,  is  the  in-  I>tcrtM  •]  ike  Kmg. 

separable  attribute  of  sovereignty.  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
No  Government  upon  earth  would  King  of  France*  and  Navarre, 
be  stable  if  it  had'  not  die  right  to  To  aH  those  to  whom  diese  we- 
provide  for  its  own  security.  This  sents  may  come,  greetiBg;  Hav- 
law  is  pre^existenc  to  all  other  iog  resolved  to  prevent  the  recur- 
laws,  because  it  is  fonnded  in  tbe  rence  of  measores,  which  Inve 
nature  of  things.  These  are,  Sire,  exercised  a  pornicrous  infloenee 
maxims  which  acknowledge  the  upon  the  late  operatioos  of  the 
sanction  of  rime  and  the  avowal  electorial  colleges:  wisbng  ia 
of  all  civilians  of  Europe.  coofsequeoee,  to  reform  a<seoiding 
But  these  maxhns  have  a  more  to  the  principies  of  the  ConstiCB* 
decided  sanction,  that  of  the  con-  don,  those  rules  of  election  of 
stitution  itself — the  14th  article  whkh  experience  has  taoghtdie 
has  invested  in  your  Majesty  a  inconvenience, — webaverecog- 
sufficient  power,  not  certainly  to  nised  the  necessity  of  empioymg 
change  our  mstitutions,  but  to  con-  the  power  in  us  vested,  to  provide 
solidate  and  render  them  immu-  by  acts  emanating  from  as,  ibrthe 
table.  security  of  die  State  and  the  sup- 
Imperious  necessity  permits  you  pression  of  every  enterprise  dr* 
no  longer  to  defer  the  exercise  of  rected- against  the  d%ntty  of  Aa 
this  supreme  power.  The  mo*  Crown.  For  these  reasoos^  oar 
ment  has  arrived  for  a  recurrence  Council  being  heard,  we  hate  or* 
fo  measures  which  are  in  accord-  dered  and  we  ordtfn  : 
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Art  1.  AgreetMe  to  the  IMbi  milde  proportioiiably  to  tbe  oom* 
96tfa,  and  30th  articles  of  the  her  of  sectbns  and  to  the  total 
CSoBStilifrioD,  tbe  Chamber  of  De-  number  of  electors  of  the  college^ 

Ci  will  be  composed  ody  of  having  regard  as  mach  as  possible 
ties  of  Departments.  to  the  convenience  of  localities 

d.  The  income  necessary  to  and  neighborhoods, 
eoostttute  an  elector  and  tbe  10.  The  sections  of  the  electo« 
ineome  necessary  to  constitute  ral  college  of  arrondissement  may 
e^ibiiiQr,  shall  be  exekisivirly  be  assembled  in  diflerent  places, 
oonfined  to  sums  for  which  the  It.  Each  section  of  the  elect- 
elector  and  the  eligible  shall  be  oral  college  of  arrondissement  will 
personalty  eoregistered  in  the  rolls  elect  a  candidate  and  proceed 
far  knpositioB  of  direct  and  per*  separately, 
aonal  taxes  in  quality  of  proprietor  12.  The  Presidents  of  tbe  sec- 
or  tenant.  tion  of  tbe   electoral  college  of 

4.  The  Deputies  will  be  elect-  arroodissenrient  wil!  be  named  by 
ed  and  the  Chamber  will  be  re-  the  Prefects    from    among   the 
opened  in  the  form  and  for  the  electors  of  the  arrondissement. 
time  fixed  by  the  d7th  article  of       13.  The  college  of  department 
the  Constitution.  will  elect  the  deputies.     Half  the 

5.  The  electoral  colleges  will  deputies  of  department  must  be 
be  divided  into  colleges  of  ar-  cliosen  from  the  general  list  of 
rondissements  and  colleges  of  de-  Candidates  proposed  by  the  col- 
partments,  always  excepting  the  leges  of  arrondissement ;  never- 
eieoloral  colleges  of  departments  theless,  if  the  number  of  deputies 
u>  which  only  one  deputy  is  as*  of  department  is  odd,  the  division 
signed*  shall  be  made  without  reduction 

6.  The  electoral  colleges  of  of  the  right  reserved  to  the  col- 
arrondissements  will  be  composed  lege  of  department. 

of  aH  tbe  electors  who  hare  their  14.  In  case,  either  in  conse- 
poiitical  domicile  estabKshed  in  the  quence  of  omissions  of  double 
arrondissement.  The  electoral  nominations,  or  of  nominations 
colleges  of  departments  will  be  made  void,  the  list  of  candidates, 
composed  of  one  fourth  of  the  proposed  by  the  colleges  of  arron- 
electors  paying  the  highest  tax  in  disseroent  shall  be  incomplete  if 
the  deparfment.  this  list  is  thus  reducelf  beiow  the 

7.  The  present  limits  of  the  half  of  die  requisite  number,  the 
electoral  colleges  of  arrondisse-  college  of  department  may  elect 
Rient  are  maintained.  one  more  deputy  without  reference 

8.  Each  dscforal  college  of  to  the  list ;  if  the  list  is  reduced 
airowlissement  will  elect  a  num-  below  one  fourth,  the  college  of 
berefeandtdates  equal  to  the  nom-  department  may  elect  the  whole 
her  of  deputies  of  departments.      number  of  the  deputies  of  depart- 

9«  The  c<riiege  of  arrondisse-   ment  without  reference  to  the  lists. 

nwQt  will  be  divided  into  as  many       15.  The  Prefects,  sub-prefects 

sections  as  it  has  a  right  to  elect   and  general  officers  commanding 

candidates.    This  division  wHI  be  tbe  military  divisions  and  the  de- 

16 
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putiaaDts,  are  aoc  eligible  in  tbe  eoonneaders  mH  be  held  eiifajed 

departments  wbere  they  exercise  to  bis  request. 

tbeir  functicMis.  32.  The  ekctioas  in  ifae  coP 

16.  Tbe  list  of  electors  will  leges  and  seciioos  c^  colleges  wil 
be  determined  by  tbe  prefect  in  be  decided  by  an  absolute  majorily 
council  of  prefature  -—  it  shall  .be  of  tbe  whole  nuasberof  vocesgivea. 
puUisbed  five  days  before  the  Nevertheless,  if  the  eleetkms  are 
meeting  of  the  colleges.  not  terminated  after  twice  baHaS- 

17.  Claims  to  the  right  of  suf-  ing,  the  bureau  will  determiBe  the 
frage,  not  acknowledged  by  the  listof  those  persons  who  shall  hare 
prefects,  shall  be  determined  by  obtained  the  greatest  oamber  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  suffrages  at  the  second  baikiting. 
same  time  that  they  shall  deter-  It  shall  contain  double  tfaeaomber 
mine  upon  the  validity  of  the  of  names  that  there  reaaio  elee- 
operations  of  tbe  colleges.  tions  to  be  made.    At  tbe  third 

18.  In  tbe  electoral  colleges  of  balloting  the  suffiages  can  only 
department  the  two  eldest  electors  be  given  to  the  persons  inscribed 
and  the  two  electors  paying  the  upon  tbe  Ust  and  the  nomination 
highest  taxes,  shall  perform  tbe  will  be  made  by  the  relative  ma* 
functions  of  scrutators  —  the  same  jority. 

rules  will  be  observed  in  tbe  sec-  23.  The  electors  will  vote  by 
tions  of  tbe  college  of  arrondisse-  tickets,  [bulletins  deliste]  each 
roent  composed  of  more  than  fifty  ticket  will  contain  as  many  names 
electors.  In  tbe  other  sections  of  as  there  are  elections  to  be  made, 
the  college,  tbe  functions  of  scru-  24.  The  electors  will  write 
tator  will  be  exercised  by  the  old-  their  vote  at  the  bereau  or  they 
est  and  highest  taxed  of  tbe  elect-  will  cause  it  to  be  there  written  by 
ors.  The  secretar)'  will  be  nam-  the  scrutators, 
ed  in  the  coUege  of  the  sections  25.  The  name,  the  qiiafifict- 
of  colleges,  by  the  president  and  tions,  and  the  residence  of  each 
scrutators.  elector,  that  deposits  his  lidcet 

19.  No  one  will  be  admitted  in  or  vote,  shall  be  inscribed  by  the 
the  college  or  section  of  college  secretary  upon  a  list  destined  to 
if  he  is  not  enrolled  on  the  list  of  verify  the  number  of  voters, 
electors  for  said  section.  This  26.  Each  balloting  shall  be 
list  Will  be*  given  to  the  president,  continued  during  six  hours,  aod 
and  will  remain  posted  in  the  the  votes  shall  be  counted  during 
chamber  of  sessions  of  said  college   the  sessfens. 

during  its  operations.  27.  A  statement  of  the  reaidt 

20.  AH  discussion  or  delibera-  of  each  session  shall  be  drafted. 
tion  whatever  in  the  electoral  col-  This  statement  shall  be  aigved  by 
leges  is  forbidden.  all  the  members  of  the  bureau. 

21.  The  police  of  the  college  28.  Conformably  to  the  46lk 
is  invested  in  the  president.  No  article  of  the  constitution,  oo 
armed  force  can,  without  his  de-  amendment  can  be  made  to  a  lav 
mand,  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  in  the  Chamber  if  it  baa  been  pro- 
the  place  of  sessions.    Military  posed  or  consented  to  by  ns,  and 
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if  h  bas  not  been  retmmed  to  or       8.  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior 

discussed  in  committee.  is  charged  with  the  execution  of 

39.  AH  vegoiatioiis  opposed  to  the  present  ordinance, 
tiro  present ofdioance  are   annul*       Given  at  our  Palace    of    St 
led.  Cloud,  the  25th  of  July,  in 

do.  Our  mmisters  are  charged  the  year  of  our  Lord  1880, 

with  the  execution  of  the  present  and  the  sixth  of  our  reign, 

ardinance.  Chables. 

Given  at  St  Cloud,  the  35th  of      By  th«  Kin^r. 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Locd  The  Minbtor  of  the  Intwior, 

1  aoTk    -« J    *j •   *u      r  Count  de  rETROifiiET. 

1880,  and  the  sixth  of  our  

reign.  Charles.  Liberttf  of  the  Press  AhoUshed. 

By  the  King :  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God, 

Th»P«iii^ntofth6CoonoU^  g;^g  ^f    p^^^^^   ^^    Navarre. 

Prince  de  Polignac.  To  all  those  to  whom  these  pres- 

JSinisterof  Jnstiee,  ents  may  come,  greeting:  Upon 

Minuter  of  the  MwhTe"***'"*  *«  report  of  our  Counsel  of  Minis- 

Bakon  D'Hzusssz.  ters,  we  have  ordained  and  ordain 

BTmiflter  of  the  Interior,  as  follows  : 

Count  de  Fbtrohitbt. 

MiniBter  of  the  Finwicee,  Art.  1 .  The  liberty  of  the  press 

MONTBEL.  .  II  * 

The  Minister  of  Eceleuaetical  AfiUre  ^  suspended. 

and  of  Public  Instruction.  2.  The  regulations  of  the  first, 

n^  liT-^w  "'  ?S  Geurnon  Ranville.  ^^^^  ^nd  nindi   articles  of  the 

The  Minuter  of  Pubuc  Works,  ^  ^    ,        ,  r  ni  ^ 

Capellb.  1st  section  of  the    law   of  21st 

October,  ]  814,  are  in  force :  con- 
Charles  —  By  the  Grace  of  sequently  no  journal,  perbdical, 
God,  King  of  France  and  Nh-  or  serai-periodical  publication,  es- 
varre.  To  all  those  to  whom  tablished,  or  to  be  established, 
these  presents  may  come,  greet-  without  regard  to  the  matters , 
ing :  In  accordance  with  the  royal  treated  of,  can  appear  either  in 
ordinance,  bearing  date  of  this  Paris,  or  in  the  departments,  but 
day,  relative  to  the  organization  of  j^  virtue  of  authorization,  obtain- 
the  Electoral  Colleges,  upon  the  ed  separately  by  the  author  and 
report  of  our  Minister  of  the  Inte-  publisher.  The  authorization 
rior.  We  have  ordained  and  or-  must  be  renewed  every  three 
dain  as  follows :  months.     It  may  be  revoked. 

Art.  1.  The  Elector  Colleges       3.  This  authorization  may  be 

shall  assemble,  namely,  the  elec-  provisionally  granted,  withheld  or 

toralcQUegesofarroiidissement,the  withdrawn  from  the  journals,  pe- 

aixtb  of  September  next,  and  the  riodical  and  semi-periodical  works, 

electoral  colleges  of  Department,  now    published,    or  which   may 

tbe  18th  of  the  same  month.  hereafter  be  published  in  the  de- 

2,  Tbe  Chamber  of  Peers  and  partments,  by  the  Prefects. 
tbe  Cbfimber  of  Deputies  of  De-       4.  Journals  and  other  writings, 

pannient  are  convoked  for  the  published  in  contravention  of  the 

S8th  of  the  month  of  Sept.  next.  2d  article,  will    be   immediately 
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wmttd.    Tho  fimms  aad  tjpds,  Z»ti»hh'»it  of  ike  CSImkr  af 

which  leffveil  for  iheir  lOHireMioDt  D^^uiut* 

will  be   placed  under  aeal  in  a  CiMriea,  by  the  grace  of  Cbd, 

public  depot,  or  placed  bora  de  King  of   France  and   Navaife« 

service.  To  all  tliose  to  whom  tbeae  pre»* 

5.  No  writing,   under  twenty  enta  maj  cone,    greedng;    In 

sheeta  of  impretaion  can  appear  virtue  of  the  fiftieth  aiticle  of  the 

in  Paria,  without  authoriaat'ion  ob-  Conatitutioo,  having  been  idbnn«* 

tained  from  our  Minister  of  the  ed  of  the  nanoauvres  pneciaed  in 

Interior  and  of   the  Prefects  m  many  parts  of  oar  kingdom  to 

the  Departments.    Writings  pub-  deeeweand  oaisiead  the  doctors 

lisbed  witliout  authorization  will  during  the  last  operations  of  the 

be     immediately    seised.      The  electoral  colleges, our  Council  be* 

presses   and  types,  which   have  ing  heard,  we  have  orinied  asicl 

served  for  the  impression  will  be  do  ordain  : 

placed  under  seal  in  a  public  de-  rw^     r^      ^      rr\ 

pot,  or  placed  bars  de  service.  Art.  1.  The  Chamber  of  Depur 

6.  The   reports  of  triab  and   ti«s  is  dissolved. 

the    memorials    of   literary  and  2.  Our  Minister  of  the  Intenor 

acientific  societies,  if  they  treat  »*  charged  with   the  exccuuon  of 

entirely  or   in    part   of  political  *>«  P*e»n^  ordinance, 

matters,  are    subjected    to    the  ^j^^^  ^^  g^  ^^^    ^  ^ 

above-mentjoned  authomation,  a  .     ^j  j  ,      .^  ;^         ^f 

case  .n  which  .the  •rucks  pre-  J  Lord^  1830,    and  the 

scribed  by  article  5th,  wdl  be  ap-  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

pkcable.  Chablks. 

7.  All  regulations  opposed   to 

the  present  are  declared  null.  5i'  r% 

8.  The  present  ordinance  will                        j^^M^^Z^^m 
be  enibrced  in  conformity  to  the  ^ 

4th  article  of  the  ordinance  of  the        ,«»    »    ^   ^    /.  ^r    »>     ^« 
37th  of  November,  1815.  and  of       ^  ^«^'«'  'f  ^  ^^"^^ 
that  prescribed   by  the  ordinance       The    undersigned     regukdf 

of  the  18th  of  January,  1817.  elected  Deputies  by  the  CoUegH 

9.  Our  Ministers  are  charged  of  Arrondissements,  bv  virtue  of 
with  the  execution  of  these  pre»-  the  Royal  Ordinance  of  the — --^ 
ents.  and  conformably  to  the  Constito- 

Given   at  our  Palace    of   St  tional  Charter,  and  to   the  Ism 

Cloud,  this  25th  of  July,  in  relative  to  Electors  of  the v 

the  year  of  our  Lord  eigh-  wd  who  are  now  at  Paris,  eon- 
teen  hundred  and  thirty,  and  nder  themselves  as  abaokitfl^ 
of  our  Sovereignty  the  sixth,  obliged,  by  their  duties  and  tbaff 

Chaklbs.  honor,- to  protest  against  the  awa- 

Bj  tk»  King :  sures  which  the  advisers  of  iba 

Prince  de  Polionac,  Grown  have  lately  caosed  lo** 

Prmdmu  ^th*  c&wmi  cfMim$ier$.  proclaimed  for  the  aveitlvMr  01 
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the  legal  system  of  the  eleetion  Mtny  Deputies  tfre  expected 

and  the  ruin  of  the  liberty  of  the  at  Paris  tomorrow  or  the  day  after, 

press.    The  same  measures  con-  [Here  follows  a  list  of  the  naroe^ 

Uined  m  the  Ordinance  of  the  of  sixtyfour  Deputies.] 

■  ,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ■ 

uadersigned,  directljr  contrary  to  Froclmaium  of  the  Drench  Depu^ 

the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  ,                       '*^^* 

Chamber  of  Peers,  to  the  public  Freneh$nen !   France  is  free ! 

rights  of  the  French,  to  the  attri*  Absolute    power   has  raised   its 

botes  and  to  the  decrees  of  the  standard  ;  the  heroic  population 

tribunals,  and  calculated  to  throw  of  Paris  has  overthrown  it.     Pa- 

the  State  into  confusion,  which  ris,  attacked,   has  made  the  sa- 

equally  endangers  the  peace  of  cred    cause    triumph    by  arms 

the  present  moment  and  the  se-  which  bad  triumphed  in  vain  in 

curity  of  the  future.          '  the  elections.      A  power  which 

In    consequence,    the    under-  usurped  our  rights  and  disturbed 

signed,  inviolably  faithful  to  tbeir  our  repose,  threatened  at  once 

oath,  protest,  in  concert,  not  only  liberty  and  order.     We  return  to 

against  the    said    measures,  but  the  possession  of  order  and  liber- 

against  all  the  acts  which  may  ty.     There  is  no  more  fear  for 

result  from  them.  acquired  rights,  no  more  barrier 

And  considering,  on  the  one  between  us  and  the  rights  which 
band,  that  the  Chamber  of  Depu-  we  still  want.  A  Government 
ties,  not  having  been  constituted,  which  may  without  dismay  secure 
could  not  be  legally  dissolved ;  on  to  us  these  advantages,  is  now 
the  other,  that  the  attempt  to  form  the  first  want  of  our  country, 
a  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  a  Frenchmen  i  Those  of  your 
novel  and  arbitrary  manner,  is  di-  Deputies  who  are  already  at  Pa- 
rectly  opposed  to  the  Constitu-  ris  have  assembled,  and,  till  the 
tional  Charter,  and  to  the  acquir-  Chambers  can  regularly  inter- 
ed  rights  of  the  electors,  the  un-  vene,  they  have  invited  a  French- 
dersigned  declare  that  they  still  man,  who  has  never  fought  but 
consider  themselves  as  legally  for  France,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
elected  to  the  Deputation  by  the  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Lieu- 
Colleges  of  the  Arrondissements  tenant  General  of  the  Kingdom. 
and  Departments,  whose  sufirages  This  is,  in  their  opinion,  the 
tbey  have  obtained,  and  as  inca-  surest  means  promptly  to  accom- 
paMe  of  being  replaced,  except  plish  by  peace  the  success  of  the 
by  virtue  of  elections  made  ac-  most  legitimate  defence.  The 
cording  to  the  principles  and  Duke  of  Orleans  is  devoted  to 
ibfms  prescribed  by  the  laws,  the  national  and  constitmional 
And  if  the  undersigned  do  not  cause.  He  has  always  defended 
effiN^tively  exercise  the  rights,  nor  hs  interests  and  professed  its  prin- 
perform  all  duties  which  they  de-  ciples.  He  will  respect  our 
rive  from  tbeir  legal  election,  it  rights,  for  he  will  derive  his  own 
is  because  they  are  hindered  by  from  us.  We  shall  secure  to 
absolute  violence.  ourselves,  by  laws,  all  the  goar- 

16* 
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antees  oecessary  to  Kberty,  stroog  On  rettumiog  to  the  city  of  Pa- 

and  durable.    The  re-estabiiih-  ris,  I  wore  with  pride  those  ^ori- 

ment  of  the  National  Guard,  with  ous  cdon  which  you  have  resom- 

the  intervention  of  the  National  ed,  and  which  I  myself  loog  wore. 

Guards  in  the  choice  of  the  offi-  The   Chambers   are   going  to 

cers.     The  intervention  of  the  assemble;  they  will  consider  of 

citizens  in  the  formation  of  the  the  means  of  securing  the  reign 

departmental  and  municipal  ad-  of  the  laws  and  the  maioteDance 

ministrations.    The  jury  for  the  of  the  rights  of  the  uaiioo. 

transgressions  of  the  press :   the  The  Charter  will  henceforward 

legally  authorized  responsibility  of  be  a  truth, 

the  ministers,  and  the  secondary  Louis  Philufe  b'Qrlkaivs. 
agents  of  the  administration.  The 


situation  of  the   military  legally  Ordinmices    of   ike    j 
secured.      The    re-election     of  Crtneral  of  ike  KmgAm. 
Deputies  appointed  to  public  of-  Pam^  Angoii  1. 
fices  we  shall  give  at  length  to  our  ^^rt.  1 .   The  French  uatioo  re- 
institutions,  in  concert  with  the  sunles  its  colors.    No  other  cock- 
head  of  the  State,  the  develop-  ade  shall  hereafter  be  worn  iban 
ment  of  which  they  have  need,  the  tri-colored. 

Frenchmen!  The  Duke  of  Or-  2.    The  Commissioners  chaig- 

leans  himself  has  already  spoken,  ed   principally   with  the  several 

and  his  language  is  that  which  is  Departments    of    the    Ministry, 

suitable  to  a  free  country.    *  The  shall  provide  each,  as  far  as  he  is 

Chambers,*  says  he,  *  are  going  concerned,  for  the  execmioo  of 

to  assemble ;    they  will  consider  the  present  Ordinance, 

of  means  to  insure  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillipc  d'Oblbjjis. 

the  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  

the   rights  of  the  nation.     The  Ordmtaues    of    ike    iMMieami 

Charter  will  henceforward  be  a  Generedofike  Kimgdm. 

truth.'  Puis,  AiiK«t«. 

Art.  L  ThecondelmlatioosaD- 
Fari8,July3l,  (Noonj  nownced  for  political  oflfeoces  <rf 
IfiJiahiiants  of  Farie !     The  ^^  press  remain  without  eftct. 
Deputies  of  Fronce,  at  this  mo*  ^  The  persons  confined  far 
'  ment   assembled  at  Paris,  have  *  sucb  offences  are  to  be  imafldi- 
expressed  to  me  the  deswe  that  I  «tely  set  at  liberty.     They  are 
should  repair  to  this  capital,  to  <^  relieved  from  fines  and  other 
exercise  the  functions  ofLieuten*  expenses,  with  the  «ngle  excep- 
ant  General  of  the  Kiogdora.  ^ton  of  the  duty. 

I  have  iK)t  hesitated  to  come  The  proceedings  ioadtuted  up 

and  share  your  dt^igers,  to  place  ^  the  present  day  are  to  caase 

myself  in  the  midst  of  your  hero-  imaoediately. 

to  population,  and  to  exert  all  my  Louia  Phillips  B'QeuEtfS* 

'  efibrts  to  preserve  you  from  the  The   Proviaboai  Cowmmiy 

calamities  of  civil  war  and  of  an*  of  the  Department  of  Josliee, 

*«^*»y-  DupoMT  (de  PEun.) 
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NETHERLANDS. 
Prodamatian  afthe  Xing, 

We  WiLLUXy  by  the  Grace  of  firmed  to  us  the  assurance  that 

God,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  eveo  wheo  it  is  the  most  agitated, 

Prince    of    Orange,    Nassau,  k  wili  preserve  and  prockiro  its 

Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  attachment  to  our  dynasty,  and  to 

be,  to  all  whom  these  presents  the '  national  independence ;  and 

.  shall  come,  greeting :  however  our  hearts  may  be  af- 

Divine  Providence,  which  has  flicted  by  the  circumstances  which 

deigned  to  accord  to  this  King-  have  coine  to  our  knowledge,  we 

dom  fifteen  years  of  peace  with  ^o  not  abandon  the  hope,  that, 

the  whole  of    Europe,   internal  with   the    assistance  of    Divine 

tranquillity  and  increasing  pros-  Providence  (whose  succor  we  m- 

perity,  has  just  visited  the  two  wke   upon    this  important  and 

provinces  with  numberless  calam-  lamentable  occasion)  and  the  co- 

ities,  and  the  quiet  of  many  ad-  operation  of  every  weU-disposed 

joining  provinces  has  been  either  raan,  and  the  good  citizens,  m  the 

troubled  or  menaced.      At  the  diflTerent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

first  news  of  these  disasters  we  ^e  shall  succeed  in  restoring  or- 

hasten  to  convoke   an   extraor-  der,  and  re-establishing  the  agen- 

dinary    meeting  of   the    Steles  cy  of  the  legal  powers  and  the 

General,  which,  according  to  the  dominkin  of  the  laws. 

terms  of  the   fundomemal  law.  With  this  view,  we  calculate 

represents  the   whole    people  of  upon  the  assistence  of  the  States 

Belgiom,  in  order  to  concert  with  General-    We  invite  them  to  ex- 

the  Nobles  the  measures  which  •mine  whether  the  evils  of  whksh 

the  state  of  the  nation    and  the  the  country  so  loudly  complains, 

present  circumstances  require.  »r«8e  from  any  defect  in  the  na- 

At  the  same  time,  our  two  be-  tional    institutions  ;    and  if  it  is 

loved  sons,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  possible  to  modify  them,  and  par- 

and   Prince    Frederick    of    the  ticularly  if  the  relations  established 

Netherlands,   were    charged  by  by  Treaties,  and  the  fundamental 

us  to  proceed  to  those  provinces,  law  between  the  two  grand  divis- 

as  well  to  protect,  by  the  forces  ions  of  the  kingdom,  should,  with 

placed  at  their  disposiibo,  persons  »  view  to  the  common  interest, 

and  property,  as  to  assure  them-  be  changed  or  modified. 

selves  lof  the  real  state  of  things.  We  desire  that  these  important 

and  to  propose  to  use  the  mea-  questions  should    be    examined 

sures  the  best  calculated  to  calm  with  care  and  perfect  freedom ; 

the  pnbKc  mind.    This  mission,  and  we  shall  think  no  sacnfice 

executed  whh  a  humanity  and  a  too  great,  when  we  have  in  view 

generosity  of  sentiment  which  the  the  fiilfilment  of  the  desires,  and 

nalbB  will  i^>preciate,  has  con-  to  insure  the  happiness  of  the 
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people,  wfaote  wel&re  has  been  their  ctose  fiom  thi^  of  ibe  agpn- 

fbe  coostaot  aed  aastduous  <d>ject  tors,  and  let  tbeir  geoeroiie  eftro 

of  our  care.  ior  the  re-establiabiBeiil   of  tbe 

But,  dispoBed  to  concur  with  public  tranquillity  in  those  piacea 

fraoknesa  and  fidelity,  and,  by  the  where  it  is  still  menaced,  at  last 

moat  comprehensive  and  decisive  put  a  period  to  evik  ao  great,  so 

measures,  we  »re,  nevertheless,  that  every  trace  of  tbem  may  be 

reaohred  to  maintain  with  firmoesa  efiaced. 

the  legitimate  rights  of  all  the  The  present  sball  be  generally 

parts  of  the  Kingdom,  without  published  and  posted  up  in  the 

distinction,  and  only  to  proceed  usual  way,  and  inserted  in  die 

by  regular  methods,  and  conform*  official  journal. 

aUy  with  the  oaths  which  we  have  Done  at  the  Hague,  the  5tfa 

taken  and  received.  of  September,  of  the  year 

Belgians!    Inhabitants  of  the  18a0,aad  17ihofour re%n« 

difibrent  divisions  of  this  beautiful  Wiulum. 

country  — more  than  once  res-  By  the  King: 

oued  by  Divine  lavor,  and  the  ^  ^-  »«  M*'^  ^*  »nisw«»K- 
union  of  the  citizens,  from  the 

calamities  to  which  it  was  deliv-  ^'^  ^^^^  delivered  by  the  Kuig 
ered  up  —  wait  with  calmness  and  ^/  ^\  Netherlands  on  apemng 
confidence  for  the  solution  of  the  ^^  Eztriwrd^nary  Sesston  of 
important  questioas  which  circum-  '*"  ^"'"  ^'^^• 
stances  have  raised  —  second  the  The  extraordinary  meeting  of 
efibrts  of  legal  authority,  to  main-  your  High  Mightinesses,  whidi  I 
tain  internal  tranquilliQr,  and  the  thb  day  open,  is,  fay  the  preaaoie 
eneouiton  of  the  laws  where  they  of  afflicting  events,  become  an  inn 
have  not  been  disturbed,  and  to  perative  necessity, 
re-establish  them  where  they  have  la  peace  and  uiendahip  widi  al 
sufifered  any  obsuruction— -lend  the  natkxis  of  Eunq>e,  the  Ne- 
your  Jiid  to  the  law, .  so  that  in  therlands  saw  also  the  war  in  the 
turn  the  law  may  protect  your  Cokmtal  Possessions  happily  end- 
property,  your  industry,  and  your  -ed.  Peacefully  it  flourished*- 
personal  safety.  Let  differences  by  order,  commerce,  and  iaduS" 
of  opbion  vanish  before  the  grow-  try.  I  empbyed  myself  with  the 
ingdangersofthe  anarchy,  which,  care  of  lightening  the  burtbem 
in  several  districts,  presents  itself  of  the  people,  and  in  the  home 
under  the  roost  hideous  forms,  department  gradually  in  bringing 
and  which,  if  it  be  not  prevented,  into  action  the  improvements  wbicb 
or  repressed  by  the  means  which  experience  had  pointed  out<— 
the  fundamental  law  places  at  the  when  suddenly  Brasseb,  and  (bl- 
dispoealof  the  Government,  joined  bwing  her  example,  several  ecbar 
to  those  furnished  by  the  seal  of  places  of  the  Kingdom,  burst  iaio 
the  citizens,  will  strike  irreparable  rebelliott,  marked  by  aceiies  ef 
blows  at  individual  welfare  and  oonflagrationaod plunder, of wbidi 
the  national  prosperity.  Let  the  the  description  to  thia  asseasbly 
good  citizens  every  where  separate  would  be  too  afflicting  far  ny 
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hwt,  for  tbe  mitioDa)  feding,  and  This  qoescioo,  oevarthriesi,  c«h 

far  bonMaiitj.  not  be  resolved,  except   io  tbe 

In  expectation  of  UieccHopera**  forms  prescribed    by  tbe  same 

Mn  of  your   Higb  MightiDesses,  fundamental  law,  wbicb  we  have 

wbose  assembliog  was  my  first  solenmiy  sworn  to  oh^rve. 

thought)  witbout  delay  every  mea<*  It  will  be  tbe  principal  object 

sure  dependent  on  me  was  taken  of  the  deliberation  of  your  High 

to  stop  tbe  course  of  the  evil,  to  Mightinesses.     I  desire  that  your 

proteet  tbe  good  inlentiuoed  from  opinions  may  be  formed,  and  that 

ibe  bad,  and  to  save  the  Nether*  tbcfy  may  also  be  manifested  with 

lands  from  civ9  war.  that  calmness  and  perfect  freedom 

To  enter  into  the  nature  and  which  a  question  ot  so  much  impor- 

ongta  «f  diat  which  has  taken  tance  reauires.  For  my  part,  an-» 

f)hioe— -to  examine  with    your  imated  above  all  other  sentiments. 

High  Mightinesses  its  true  charac-  by  a  desire  to  insure  the  happi- 

ter,  its  tendency,  and   probable  ness  of  tbe  Belgians  whom  Provi«- 

eonsequences — are  less  the  inters  dence  has  confided  to  my  care,  I 

«st  of  our  country  at  this  moment,  am  ready  to  concur  with  this  As* 

than  to  find  tbe  means  by  wfaich  semUy  in  any  measures  likely  to 

the  peace  and  order  of  the  Gov*  lead  to  iu 

^rnment  and  laws  maj  not  only  This  meeting  has  also  fi>r  its 

be  temporaiily  renewed,  but  much  oiigect  to  acquaint  you  thatcir* 

4Dore durably  fixed.  cumstanoes  imperiously    require 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  that    the    Militia  should  remain 

4f   opioions,  tbe    exdtation   of  embodied  beyond  the  time  during 

pesskx],  and  tbe  difierent  views  which,  by  tbe  terms  of  the  funda* 

Aod  interests  wfaich  arise,  it  is  a  mental  law,  it  ought  to  be  annual*- 

very  difficuk  task,  high  and  mighty  ly  exercised  in  arms, 

lordst  to  reconcile  my  wishes  for  The  means  of  providing  for  the 

Ike  happioeas  of  all  my  subjects  expenses  which  will  result  fitmi 

wkfa  the  obligation  of  oaths.     I  this  measure,  and   many  others 

invoke  then  all  your  wisdom*-—  arising  out  of  these  fatal  troubles, 

all  your  deliberation —- all  your  will  be  found  for  the  present^m 

firattMss —  in  order  that,  being  tbe  credit  already  opened.    Iu 

ewengtbened  by  the  consent  of  tbe  regulation  shall  be  submitted  to 

representatives  of  the  natk>n,  I  your  deliberations  m  the  next  Of** 

may  take,  in  concert  with  them,  dinary  Session. 

|he  measures  which  the  safety  of  Noble  and  Mighty  Lords  — I 

tbe  country  requires.  rely  upon  yom*  fidelity  and  patri- 

In  more  than  one  quarter  an  ptism. 

opinion  has  been  maniiested  that,  Exposed  before  today  to  the 

to  attain  this  object,  it  would  be  tempest  of  revolution,  I  shall  net- 

denrabie  to  proceed  to  a  revision  ther  forget  tbe  courage,  the  at* 

of  tbe  fundamental  law,  and  even  tachment,  and  the  fidelity,  which 

ID  a  sepanttfam  of  tbe  Provinces  threw  off  the  foreign  yoke,  re* 

which  xrealies  and  tbe  Constitu*  establisbed  tbe  national  existence, 

lioo  have  unitedf  and  phced   di^   sceptre   ii^  iny 
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li«ida»  nor  the  valart  wbieh,  upon  in  the  uliBleBof  tiMt  Ckmlftutioiif 

the  field  of  battle^  hat  sectHred  which  secure  to  all  fiMaaaoTreii* 

the  Thiooe  and  coaaolidated  the  gioo  equal  protectioo  and  &for, 

independeDce  of  (he  couotiy.  and  wUch  guaranty  the  admia- 

Though   entirely  disposed   lo  sionof  every  citiseD,  whatever  he 

oomply  with  reasonable  desires,  bis  religious  creed  to  public  off- 

I  wiU  grant  nothing  to  a  spirit  of  ces  and  eninbyments. 

factioo,  and  will  never  consent  to  3.  The  Belgic  Provinces  shall 

measures  which   would  sacrifice  be  suitably  represented    in  the 

the  ioteresu  and  prosperity  of  the  Aasemblv  of  the  Stales  General, 

nation  to  pnssion  or  violence.  of  which  the  ordinaiT  sessidias 

To  conciliate,  if  it  be  possiblci  shall  be  beU  b  time  ot  peace  al* 

every  interest,  is  the  sole  wish  of  temetely  in  a  town  of  Holland 

sny  heart.  and  in  a  town  of  Bel|ghmi. 


4.  As  all  the 

iUsiracI  ^  Convmikm.  Netbaiands  will  be  thus  consti- 

As  there  has  of  late  been  a  tutionally  asaimilated  to  each  odi- 

SDod  deal  of  discussion  about  the  er,  die  difibrent  pcoviacet  shall 


Treaties  wMch  oonstructed  the  equally  enj<^  all  the  commercial 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  and  other  advantages  which  their 
mtanst  of  the  contributions  which  respective  situations  requiiic,  with- 
repaired  the  Belgic  fortresses,  and  out  any  restriction  bebg  imposed 
Ae  obligations  of  the  Allied  Pow-  "pon  one  of  diem  for  the  profit  of 
ers  to  protect  the  Orange  family  «nother. 
In  the  possession  of  Sovereignty,  &•  Immediately  after  die  union, 
pointedly  alhided  to  by  the  the  Provinces  and  town  of  Belgi- 
King  ^Holland  at  the  opening  una  shall  be  admitted  to  the  com- 
of  the  States  General,  we  make  merce  and  navigation  of  die  cob- 
no  apology  for  publishing  the  fol-  nies  upon  the  same  footing  sstha 
lowbg  abstract  of  all  diese  CJon-  Provbcea  and  Towns  of  HeUsad. 
rentions:  6-  The  burdens  of   the  twa 

July  81, 1814.  countries,  as  well  as  the  advaata- 

Act  iigned  Ay  the  Secretary  of  ges,   shall  be    comuKm.      The 

State  of  Hie  Royal  Highness,  debts  oontracied  upto  die  timeof 

the  Prince  of  the  Netherlands^  the  union  shall  be  paid  out  of  die 

for  the  acceptance  of  the  Belgic  General  Exchequer  of  Uie  Neih> 

Provinces.  eriands. 

Art.  1.  The  union  of  Belgium  7.  Conformably  to  tbe  ssme 

with  Holland  shall  be  entire  and  principles,  the  expenditure  .m^ 

complete,  insomuch  that  the  two  cessaiy  for  the  establisbmeofrand 

countries  shall  form  only  one  and  preaervation  of  the  foitificatioDS 

the  same  State,  governed  by  tbe  on  the  frontien  of  theNewStatas 

Constitution  already   established  shall  be  defrayed  by  tbe  Cbnaiil 

in  Holland,  which  shall  be  modi-  Exchequer,  as  it  is  the  readt  of 

fied  by  common  consent,  accord-  an  object  interestbg  to  tbe  aafay 

ing  to  new  circumstances.  and  bdependenee  of  all  the  prof* 

2f  There  shall  be  no  akeratbns  inces  and  the  whok  natbn. 
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8.  The  expeosa  of  eitabltshiag  fiietory  manner,  the  unkm  of  the 

Md  rep«ring  the  dikes  shall  be  Netherhnds  with  Holland,  under 

wppKed  by  the  distriets  which  the  dominion  of  the  House  of 

•re  most  directly  interested  in  Orange ;  the  said  sum  to  be  llir- 

Ifaat  part  of  the  public  service,  re-  nished  by  Great  Britain  as  its 

SMsnring  the  obligation  of  the  na-  quota,  not  being  to  exceed  three 

tion  in  general  to  furnish  assist-  million  pounds  sterling, 
ance  in  case  of   extraordinary 

disasters.    The  tax  is  to  be  rais-  Onwention  between  Great  Britain^ 

ed  in  the  same  OKxie  as  is  now  ^^  Netherlands,  and   Russiay 

osed  in  Holland.  ^H^  <^  London,  the  9th  of 

Those  eight  Articles  have  been  ^^^  ^?1^»  relating  to  the  Ex^ 

guanmteed  by  Prussia,  Austria,  P^""^.  «»«*'■'•««  hj^^  ^^tes  in 

Russia,  and  England.  ^^^  ^  *^  ^^  "^"^"^ 

Additional  ArtieU  to  the  Conveur  ,    tt-    -i,  •           ,      wr-        <• 

tion  between  His  Britanme  Ma-  ^  *'  ^"  Majesty,  the  King  of 

i«rty  and  tke  United  Promnees  "«  Netfaerlands,  engages  to  take 

•f  tke  Netherlandt,  dated  "pon  himself  the  paTmeot  of  a 

London,  Aug.  1, 1814.  P*«  °S.  ^  .*".?'?''  f  "**  the  inter- 

.  In  order  to  provide  more  effec  ^f^*"**  '^^^  due  oo  the  Ist 

lually  for   the  defence  of    the  1*'*""'7' ^®^&T  ^5*  5"*"^ 

State  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ^f  ""'^^  {'iu  *l°"*"'''rS""^ 

Belgic  Provinces  with  Holland,  STIk^            r^^f^nP-tS 

his  Iritannic  Majesty  takes  upon  Co-.  to>e  amount  of  23,000,000 

himself,  and  engages  to  defray  £  ^"""^  °(  J^^^^^  *^""^y- 

the  following  expenses  :             ^  The  annud  interest  of  this  sum. 

^     <  together  with  the  annual  payment 

1.  The  payment  of  one  million  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt 
pounds  sterlbg  to  Sweden,  as  a  which  it  created,  shall  be  defray- 
compensation  for  rights  yielded  ed  by  his  Majestv,  and  shall  be- 
by  that  country  to  Holland.  come  a  charge  ofthe  Kingdom  of 

2.  A  sum  of  ^,000,000  to  the  Netherlands. 

be  employed  in  concert  with  the  His  Britannic  Majesty  engages 

Prince  Sovereign  of  the  Nether-  on  his  part  to  recommend  to  his 

lands,  and    in  aid  of  an  equal  Parliament  to  place  him  in  a  con- 

somto  be  furnished  by  thatPrince,  ditioo  to  take   upon  himself  an 

upon  the  augmentation  and  for-  equal  share  of  the  capital  of  the 

tification  of  a  line  of  defences  for  above-named  loan,  payable  in  the 

tbej^etherlands.  same  manner. 

To  support  conjointly,  and  ia  2.  The  said  payments  on  the 

equal  portions  with  Holland,  such  part  of  their  Majesties,  the  King 

okerior  expenses  as  shall  be  mu-  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  King 

tually  regulated  and  agreed  upon  of  Great  Britain,  shall  cease,  in 

by  the   above-named  high  con-  case  the  possession    and  sove- 

tracting  parties  and  their  allies,  reignty,  which  God  forbid,  of  the 

tat  the  purpose  of  consolidating  Belgic  Provinces  should  pass  or 

and  establishing  finally,  in  a  satis-  be  separated  a  day  from  the  do- 
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minion  of  His  Majesty  the  King        1.  A  part  of  the  pcctmiary  in* 

of   the   Netherlands   before   the  demnitj  paid  by  FraiM^,  being 

perfect  liquidation  of  that  debt.  intended  to  strengthen  the  line  of 

The  interest  to  be  paid  every  defence  of  the  States  which  iioiit 

year  by  each  of  these  Powers  is  France,  the  King  of  the  Nether* 

1^50,000  florins.     The  sinking  lands  shall  receive  for  that  objeet 

fund  is  250,000  florins  more.  60,000,000  of  francs. 

2.  He  undertakes  to  empby 

Treaty    between  the  Netherlands  that  sum  on  the  works  necessary 

and  the  AUies,  (Great  Britain,  «>f  *e  defence  of  the  froofiers  of 

Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia)  his   Sutes,   conformably  to  the 

dated  system   adopted    by  the  Allied 

Vienna,  May  31, 1815.  a     \i     '  i_-  ^      r- 

'      "^  3.  He  renounces  bis  ^uola  oT 

3.  The  ancient  Duchy  of  Lux-  the  general  indemnity,  and  gives 

erobourg  is  ceded  to  the  King  of  it  up  to  Austria  and  Prussia, 
the  Netherlands,  to  be  possessed       4.  Owing  to  the  inierveiitioir 

in  perpetuity  and  in  full  sovereigiH  of  England,  be  cedes  to  the  King 

ty.    This  great  Duchy  shall  form  of  Prussia  the  right  of  naming  Ae 

one  of  the  States  of  the  Germanic  Grovemor  and    CommandaDt  of 

Confederation,  of  which  the  King  Luxembourg,  and  consents  ft>  it 

of  the  Netherlands  shall  also  be  a  so  bng  as  the  general  garnsoii, 

member.  which  each  party  furnishes,  shall 

The  town  of  Luxembourg  shall  be  composed  of  three  fourths  of 

be  considered,  in  a  military  point  Prussian  troops,  and  one  fourth  of 

of  view,  as  a  fortress  of  the  Ger-  Belgic  troops,  without  that  cession 

manic  Confederation.    The  King  impairing  in  any  respect  his  right 

of  the  Low  Countries  shall,  how-  of  sovereignty  over  the  town  and 

ever,  have  the  right  to  name  the  fortress  of  Luxemboarg. 
Govemorand  Military  Command-       5.  The  administration  of  jus^ 

ant  of  that  Province,  liable  to  the  tice,  the  collectioo  of  faxes  aad 

approval  of  the  Executive  power  contribution  of  every  descriptioB, 

of  the  Confederation,  and  to  such  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of 

other  conditions  as  it  shall  be  the  civil  adminisu^ion  of  Luxem* 

judged  necessary  to  establish,  in  bourg,  remain  exclusively  in  the 

conformity  with  the  future  Con-  hands  of  His  Mafesiy,  the  King 

stitutioQ  of  the  said  Confedera*  of  the  Netherlands, 
tkm. 

By    another    convaotioo,  die 

By  another  Treaty  of  the  12th  force  of  the  garrison  of  Luxem- 

of  March,    1817,  of  the   same  bourg  are  to  amount  to  6000  men. 
King,  with  the  same  Courts,  the       The  Gruard  Bourgeoiae  b  uik 

following  modifications  were  in-  der  the   authority  of  the  King  of 

troduced :  the  Netherhmde. 
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Greek  Protocol,  Feb.  3,  1830- 


OjffUial  copy  of  the  Cmferenee  hM 
at  London,  in  the  Foreign  Office* 

PrMent,  the  PknipoCeattaries  of  France, 
Gieat  Britain,  and  Runia. 

At  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  Plenipotentiades  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  of  bis  most 
Christian  Majesty,  expressed  to 
the  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  their  wish  to  be  in- 
formed in  what  point  of  view  he 
considered  the  tenth  article  of 
the  treaty  recently  signed  at 
Adrianople,  between  Russia  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire  —  an  article 
which  has  respect  to  the  affidrs  of 
Greece.  The  Plenipotentiary  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty  declared  that 
the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  iu 
question  did  not  invalidate  the 
rights  of  the  Allies  of  the  Empe- 
ror, shackle  the  deliberations  of 
the  Ministers  assembled  in  con- 
ference at  London,  nor  place  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  ar- 
rangements which  the  three  Courts 
should  by  common  consent  ad- 
judge to  be  most  useful,  and  best 
adapted  to  circumstances.  After 
this  declaration,  the  Plenipotentia- 
ry of  his  Britannic  Majesty  pro- 
duced to  the  conference  a  joint  de- 
spatch, in  which  the  Ambassadors 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  at 
Constantinople  transmitted  a  de-' 
ckration  of  the  Porte,  dated  9th 
of  September,  announcing  ^  that 
the  Porte,  having  already  adhered 
to  the  Treaty  of  London,  now 
promises  and  engages,  in  addition, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Represen- 
17 


tatives  of  the  Powers — parties  to 
the  treaty  aforesaid,  to  subscribe 
entirely  to  all  the  determinations 
which  the  conference  at  London 
may  decide  on  relative  to  its  ex- 
ecution.' The  reading  ol  this 
document  caused  a  unanimous 
recognition  of  the  obligation  which 
the  Alliance  was  under,  to  pro- 
ceed, in  the  first  place,  to  the 
immediate  establishment  of  an 
armistice  by  land  and  sea,  between 
the  Turks  and  Greeks.  It  is 
resolved,  in  consequence,  that 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  tliree 
Courts  at  Constantinople,  their 
Residents  in  Greece,  and  the  Ad- 
mirals in  the  Archipelago,  shall 
receive,  without  delay,  an  order 
to  demand  and  obtain  from  the 
contending  parties,  a  prompt  and 
entire  cessation  of  hostilities.' 

To  this  effect,  insUructions  were 
aereed  upon,  and  issued  to  the 
aforesaid  Plenipotentiaries  and 
Residents,  and  also  to  tlie  three 
Admirals,  for  the  re-establishraent 
of  peace  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  permitting^  the  Russian 
Admiral  to  take  part  in  the  opera- 
tions of  his  cdleagues  of  England 
and  France.  The  first  resolu- 
tions being  agreed  upon,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  finding 
that  the  Ottoman  declarations 
placed  them  in  the  position  of 
concerting  such  measures  as  to 
them  should  appear  preferable  to 
adopt  in  tlie  actual  state  of  afiairs, 
and  being  desirous  of  adding  to 
the  anterior  dispositions  of  the 
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AUiance  such  amelioradons  as 
might  be  most  conducive  to  the 
assuring  new  pledges  for  the  sta- 
bility  of  the  peace  about  which 
they  were  employed,  have,  by 
common  consent,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing clauses:  — 

First.  Greece  shall  form  an 
independent  state,  and  shall  enjoy 
all  the  rights,  political,  administra- 
tive, and  commercial,  attached  to 
complete  independence. 

Second.     In    consideration  of 
these  advantages  granted  to  the 
new  State,  and  in  deference  to 
the  wish  expressed  by  the  Porte 
to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  fron- 
tiers fixed  by  the  Protocol  of  the 
32d  March,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion of  the  Grecian  boundaries, 
commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Aspropotamos,  shall  run  up 
that  river  as  high  as  the  Lake 
d' Anghelo  Castro,  crossing  which, 
as  well  as  those  of  Vrachori  and 
Saurovitza,  it  shall  abut  to  Mount 
Artolina,  whence  it  shall  folbw 
the  crest  of  Mount  Olta,  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun,  whence  it 
reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchio. 
All  the  lands  and  territories  situate 
to  the  south  of  this  line  which 
'the  conference  has  specially  in- 
dicated, shall  belong  to  Greece ; 
and  all  the  lands  and  territories  to 
the  north  of  the  same  line  shall 
continue  to  formpart  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire.    The  whole  island 
of  Negropont  and  the  isles  Du 
IKable    shall  equally  belong  to 
Greece,  together  with  the  island 
of  Skyro     and    those  anciently 
comprised  under  the  name  of  the 
Cyclades,  situate  between  36  and 
39  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
26  and  29  degrees  of  longitude 
from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 


Third.  The  Government  ci 
Greece  shall  be  monarchical  and 
hereditary,  b}  order  of  primogen- 
iture; it  shall  be  confided  to  a 
Prince  who  shaO  not  be  selected 
from  the  reigning  families  of  the 
States  subscribing  to  the  Treaty 
of  the  6th  July,  1827,  and  who 
shall  bear  the  title  of  Sover«gD 
Prince  of  Greece.  The  choice 
of  this  Prince  shall  be  the  subject 
of  ulterior  commimications  and 
stipulations. 

Fourth.  As  soon  as  the  clauses 
of  the  present  Protocol  sbail  have 
been  communicated  to  the  paities 
interested,  peace  between  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  and  Greece  shaii 
be  considered  as  ip$o  foeio  estab- 
lidied ;  and  the  subjects  of  the 
two  states  shall  be  reciprocally 
treated,  as  respects  the  rights  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  as  those 
of  other  States  at  peace  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  with  Greece. 

Fifth.  Acts  of  Amnesty,  loll 
and  entire,  shall  be  immediately 
published  by  the  Ottoman  Poite 
and  the  Greek  Government. 

The  Act  of  Amnesty  of  die 
Porte  shall  proclaim  that  no 
Greek  in  the  whole  extent  of  its 
dominions  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  property,  or  disturbed  in  con- 
sequence of  any  part  he  may  bate 
taken  in  the  Greek  insurrection. 

The  Act2.of  Amnesty  of  the 
Greek  Government  shall  proclaim 
the  same  principle  in  favor  of  all 
Mussulmans  or  Christians  who 
shall  have  taken  part  against  its 
cause ;  and  it  shall  be,  moreover, 
understood  and  published,  that  al 
Mussulmans  who  shall  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  inhabit  the  territories  and 
islands  assigned  to  Greece,  sfaaH, 
together  with  their  families,  enjoy 
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invariably  the  ipost  perfect  secu- 
rity. 

Sixth.  The  Ottoman  Porte 
shall  grant  to  such  of  its  Greek 
subjects  as  shall  desire  to  quit  the 
Turkish  territory  the  delay  of  a 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  theil*  property,  and  free  egress 
from  the  country.  The  Greek 
Government  shall  afford  the  same 
liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
who  shall  wish  to  transport  them- 
selves into  the  Turkish  territories. 

Seventh.  .  All  the  Grecian 
forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  shall 
evacuate  the  territories,  places 
and  blands  which  they  may  occu- 
py beyond  the  line  assigned  as 
the  limits  of  Greece  in  the  2d 
Article,  and  shall  retire  within 
the  same  line  with  the  least  possi- 
•ble  delay.  All  the  Turkish  Uroops, 
by  land  and  sea,  which  occupy 
territories,  places  or  islands  com- 
prised within  the  limits  above- 
mentioned,  shall  evacuate  those 
islands,  places  and  territories,  and 
retire  within  the  limits  aforesaid, 
and  equally  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

Eighth.  Each  of  the  three 
Courts  shall  retain  the  power  as- 
sured to  it  by  the  6th  Article  of 
the  Treaty  of  6th  July,  1827,  of 
guarantying,  in  concert,  the  pre-, 
ceding  clauses.-  The  execution 
of  carrying  into  effect  of  these 
diflfereni  acts  shall  become,  pur- 
suant to  the  aforesaid  Article,  the 
-subject  of  ulterior  stipulations 
between  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties. No  troops  belonging  to 
either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  enter  the  territory  of 
the  new  State  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  two  subscribers  to 
the  Treaty. 


Ninth.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
collisions  which  can  hardly  fail, 
under  existing  circumstances,  to 
ilrise  from  a  contact  between  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Greek  de- 
marcation, when  they  shall  be 
engaged  in  tracing  out  the  Gre- 
cian frontiers,  it  is  agreed  that 
this  task  shall  be  confided  to  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Russian  Com- 
missioners, and  that  each  of  the 
three  Courts  shall  nominate  one. 
These  Commissioners,  furnished- 
with  similar  instructions,  shall 
trace  out  the  above-mentioned 
frontier,  following  with  all  possible 
accuracy  the  line  indicated  in  the 
second  article ;  they  shall  mark 
this  line  by  boundary  posts,  and 
shall  draw  up  two  papers,  signed 
by  themselves,  one  of  which  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Ottoman 
government,  the  other  to  that  of 
Greece.  They  shall  be  directed 
to  complete  their  labors  within 
the  space  of  six  months.  In  case 
of  any  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Commissioners,  the 
majority  of  votes  shall  decide. 

Tenth.  The  provisions  of  the 
present  Protocol  shall  be  immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  the  Ottoman 
government  by  the  Plenipotei^tia- 
ries  of  the  three  Courts,  who 
shall  be  furnished  with  common 
and  joint  instructions  to  th  is  effect. 
The  Residents  in  Greece  belong- 
ing to  the  three  Courts  reserve  to 
themselves  the  power  of  inserting 
the  present  stipulations  in  a  formal 
treaty,  to  be  signed  at  London, 
to  be  considered  as  carrying  into 
executbn  that  of  the  6th  July, 
1827,  and  to  be  communicated  to 
the  European  Courts,  with  an  in- 
vitation to  them  to  accede  to  it,  if 
they  shall  thmk  proper. 
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In  conclusion  —  Having  thus 
reached  the  end  of  a  long  and 
difficult  negotiation,  the  three 
Courts  congratulate  each  other 
sincerely  on  the  perfect  unanimity 
which  has  prevailed  between  them 
in  the  midst  of  circumstances  the 
most  delicate  and  important.  The 
maintenance  of  this  unanimity  in 
such  moments  presents  the  best 
pledge  of  its  durability  ;  and  the 
three  Courts  flatter  themselves 
that  this  union,  equally  firm  and 
beneficial,  will  not  fail  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  consolidation  of  the 
peace  of  the  whole  world. 

Memoir  of  the  Greek  Senate, 

On  the  Protocol  signed  at  London,  the 
3d  of  February  (22d  of  Janaarv,)  m 
well  as  upon  the  note  by  which  this 
paper  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Greek  GoTemment  by  the  residents 
of  the  three  allied  Courts  accredited 
to  it. 

The  ardent  desire  of  delivering 
itself  from  the  yoke  of  a  long 
slavery  9  and  of  recovering  its  inde- 
pendence determined  the  Greek 
nation  to  undertake  the  war 
ugainst  Turkey.  The  same  sen- 
timent during  the  unequal  struggle 
inspired  it  with  courage  to  face 
death  and  lent  it  strength  to  endure 
the  most  cruel  privations.  The 
Senate,  seeing  now  that  this  bless- 
ing, so  dpar  to  all  Greeks,  is 
granted  to  them  by  the  magnanim- 
ity of  their  august  Protectors, 
is  inspired,  as  well  as  the  whole 
nation,  with  profound  gratitude. 

Greece  had  no  sooner  taken 
up  arms,  than,  experiencing  the 
want  of  order,  she  adopted  the 
form  of  government  which  she 
then  judged  the  most  suitable  to 
her  situation.  At  a  later  period,  at 
the  Congress   of   Trezene  .she 


placed  the  helm  of  afikirs  for  serea 
years  m  the  bands  of  a  man  whom 
she  regarded,  and  stili  regards,  as 
worthy  of  her  confidence.    Con- 
siderations of  high  policy  change 
at  present  this  system  of  adminis- 
tration, and  Greece,  destined  to 
be  governed  by   a    Monarch,  b 
about  to  possess  in  that  character 
his  Royal  Highness  Pnoce  Leo- 
pold.    The  choice  of  a  Wise^nd 
virtuous  Prince,  whose  high  repu- 
tation precedes    him,    ofiers  to 
Greece,  th^  prospect  o(  a  happy, 
future.    She  rejoices  at  this  so 
much  the  more,  as  ^  ieamstbat 
his  Royal  Highness  ha&nobly  re- 
fused to  accept  the  gloiioiis  and 
difficult  task  of  effecting  the  hap- 
piness of  a  nation,  before  be  has 
secured  the  assent  of  that  nation. 

The  principle  which  has  induc- 
ed his  Royal  Highness  to  form  so 
generous  a  resolution,  as  well  as 
the  uprightness  of  bis  cbararier, 
are  the  surest  guarantees  of  his 
inclination  to  consolidate  the  na- 
tional liberties  which  Gree<^  has 
consecrated  in  four  assemblies, 
and  which  she  esteems  as  neces- 
sary and  as  precious  as  existence 
itself. 

Other  ties,  equally  ibrmed  bj 
gratitude,  already  attach  the  natioD 
to  his  Royal  Highness.  The 
Greeks  have  learned,  with  «no- 
tion,  tlie  strong  anxiety  which  he 
has  shown  to  defend  the  priocipd 
interests  of  the  state. 

The  Senate  considers  the  ex- 
tension of  the  boundaries  as  so 
closely  connected  with  the  real 
independence  of  Greece,  it  ooo- 
siders  it  so  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  geoeitKis 
intentions  of  the  Powers  who 
signed  the  protocol  of  the  3d  of 
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February,  that  it  cannot  refrain- 
from  making  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

1.  Upon  the  continent  the 
provinces  which,  with  a  population 
of  about  100,000  souls,  are  to  be 
detached  from  the  new  Greek 
state,  have  often  opposed  a  barrier 
to  the  devastating  torrent  of  the 
Ottomon  troops.  Upon  the  sea, 
the  island  of  Candia,  which  has 
been  exposed  during  nine  years 
to  all  the  calamities  of  war, — 
Samos,  where  the  enemy's  forces 
have  so  often  beeh  repulsed,  — 
Ipsaraand  Cassos,  which  did  not 
fall  until  after  an  heroic  resistance, 
— have  acted  as  so  many  bulwarks 
against  the  fleets  of  Byzantium 
and  Alexandria.  With  what  feel- 
ings will  the  inhabitants  of  these 
unhappy  countries  see  that  they, 
the  first  defenders  of  the  cause, 
sink  again  into  slavery,  while  their 
companions  in  battle  are  restored 
to  liberty  ?  Ought  the  one  to  be 
torn  away  from  a  soil  which  the 
Turks  have  never  dared  to  tread, 
and  the  other  from  a  land  stained 
with  their  blood,  which  recalls  the 
recollectlbn  of  glorious  victories 
and  the  names  of  their  most  illus- 
trious chiefs  f  Is  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  excess  of  their  despair 
they  shouU  renew  the  bloody 
scenes  of  Missolonghi  and  Ipsara  ? 
We  know  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  are  attached  to  their  na- 
tive soil,  — we  know  also  the  char- 
acter of  these  warlike  races,  and 
we  shudder  to  think  that  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  whole  people  may 
soon  afflict  the  compassionate 
minds  of  the  august  Sovereigns 
who  protect  us. 

9.    The  frontiers    assigned  to 


the  continental  part  of  the  state 
are  neither  secured  by  mountains 
of  difficult  access,  nor  by  deep 
rivers.  TheAchelous  and  the 
Sperchius  are,  especially  during 
the  summer,  small  streams,  ford- 
able  in  several  places.  The 
boundary  line,  far  from  crossing 
precipices  and  ravines,  passes  over 
a  flat  and  desert  country,  which 
offers  no  means  of  defence.  To 
protect  such  frontiers  a  cordon  of 
several  thousand  soldiers  would 
be  necessary,  and  enormous  sums 
of  mon^y,  either  to  raise  fortifica- 
tions or  to  procure  shelter  for  the 
troops. 

The  island  of  Candia,  being 
excluded  from  the  Greek  state, 
and  the  Archipelago  remaining 
thus  exposed  on  the  African  side, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up 
constantly  a  considerable  naval 
force.  Greece,in  its  present  state, 
although  possessing  the  provinces 
which  are  about  to  be  separated 
from  her,  and  exempt  also  from 
the  expenses  required  by  diplo- 
matic relations,  and  a  perfect 
internal  organization,  can  hardly 
defray  with  its  own  revenue  a 
third  of  its  annual  expenses.  How 
then,  will  these  revenues  suffice 
when  Greece  shall^be  dismember- 
ed, and  bounded  by  frontiers,  the 
defence  of  which  will  require  an 
exorbitant  expenditure  ? 

3.  The  provinces  of  Roumelia , 
ceded  to  the  Porte,  furnish  two 
thirds  of  our  land  forces.  If 
these  soldiers  return  to  their 
homes,  Greece  will  be  herself 
deprived  of  the  sinews  of  her 
strength, — of  those  very  arms 
which  have  so  heroically  defended 
Missolonghi  and  Athens.  If  they 
remain  among  us,  placed  in  tha 
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gaged  daring  the  negodatiODs  for 
the  two  LondoQ  loans.  They  at 
present  maintain  three  fourths  of 
a  nearly  naked  population,  and 
are  at  last  destined  either  for  in- 
deronitiesy  or  for  the  liquidation 
of  ancient  debts  of  the  State  con- 
tracted at  home. 

It  would  be  an  irreparable  mis- 
fortune, a  catastrophe  from  which 
Greece  would  never  recover,  if 
the  restitution  of  these  lands  were 
to  be  attempted. 

The  Senate,  foreseeing  nothing 
but  the  roost  fatal  results  from 
this  measure,  considers  itself  as 
fulfilling  a  sacred  duty  in  repre- 
senting to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
difficulty  which  it  has  in  believ- 
ing that  the  Greek  people,  seeing 
themselves  injured  in  their  rights 
and  dearest  interests,  will  patient- 
ly submit  to  lose  the  fruits  of  their 
labors,  and  to  see  their  present 
and  their  future  welfare  com- 
promised. But  supposing  even 
that,  from  prudential  motives,  dic- 
tated by  imperious  circumstances, 
they  should  remain  silent^  would 
they  not  soon  become  a  herd  of 
shves  in  the  midst  of  Turks,  who 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  op- 

Eress  them  ;  since,  on  the  one 
and,  according  to  the  acts  an- 
nexed to  the  Protocol  of  the  3d 
of  February,  the  Ottomans  will 
be  eligible  to  all  public  employ- 
ments, and  since,  on  the  other, 
they  will,  as  Greek  citizens,  and 
by  means  of  their  wealth,  possess 
the  exclusive  right  of  suffirage  ; 
would  independence,  this  precious 
^ift  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  be 
in  this  case,  of  real  benefit  to 
Greece?  What  would  the  Greek 
have  gained  after  nine  years  of 
Woody  strife  ?  Living  in  a  desert, 


among  the  bones  of  his  teassacred 
relations,  he  would  only  have 
legitimatized  his  (eteraal  slaveiy. 

We  will    say  more  ;    shouU 
even  therestitudon  not  take  place, 
the  national  lands  will  ooi  suffice 
to  relieve  those  of  our  brethren 
who  will  seek  an  asylum  among 
us :  will  not,  therefore,  pecum'afy 
resources  be  necessaiy,  in  order 
to  perfect  and  consolidate  the  in- 
terior organization,  and  to  cover 
during  several  years  the  deficit  in 
the  revenue  of  the  Stale  ?   In  the 
official  note  from  the  Residents 
of  the  Allied  Courts  which  ac- 
companied the  transmission  to  the 
Greek  Government  of  the  act  of 
the  3d  of  February,  it  is  said  that 
the  loan,  this  neyv  pledge  of  the 
good  wishes  of  our   protectors, 
will  be  employed  in  the  pay  and 
maintenance  of  the  troops  which 
the  Sovereign  Prince  shidl  find  it 
necessary  to  raise  for  his  service. 
The  Greeks,  nevertheless,  fialter 
themselves  that  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, the  encouragement  of  ag^ 
culture,  of  industry,  and  of  com- 
merce, the  indemnities  due  to  the 
navy  and  the  army,  as  well  as 
the  rewards  deserved  by  a  great 
number  of  citizens,  distinguBhed 
by  their  deeds,  and  plunged  into 
misery  by  their  patriotism,  will 
be  the  first  object  of  the  paternal 
solicitude  of  his  Royal  Highness. 

There  remains  but  one  obse^ 
vation  more  for  us  to  make. 

The  Residents  of  the  Allied 
Courts  have  announced  in  their 
official  communication  to  the 
Greek  Government,  that  a  stipu" 
lation  agreed  to  between  his  Inosl 
Christian  Majesty  and  his  Royal 
Highness,  secures  to  the  Greeks 
of  the  Western  Church  the  en- 
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mrmeot  of    all   potkical   rights,  by  reservations  of  the  highest  im* 

This  concession,  conforming  as  it  portance. 

does,  for  the  roost  part,  to  the  ex-  The   President   distinctly    in- 

iscing  laws  of  the  country  which  forms  the  Residents  that  the  Pro^ 

regulate  civil  rights,  is  alone  suffi-  visional   Government,    according 

ctent  to    convince    us  tliat  the  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 

Greek  religion  is  to  be  the  pre-  Argos,  has  no  power  to  convey 

vailing  one  of  the  State.  the  assent  of  the  Greek  nation. 

But  how  great  would  be  the  That  it  is  well  known  to  the  Resi- 

national  joy,   if  the   religion   to  dents,  (who  were   present)   that 

which  the  Greeks  owe  their  po-  the  decree  in  question  declares, 

litical  existence,  what  knowledge  that    no    arrangements,    entered 

they  possess,  and  the  language  of  into  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 

tbeir  ancestors,  were  to  unite  them  ment   with   the    Allied   Powers, 

by  holy  ties  to  his  Royal  Highness!  shall  be  binding  upon  the  Greek 

How  great  would  be  their  eothu-  nation  till  they  are  acknowledged 

siasm,   if  they  were  to  see  him  and  con6rmecl  by  its  Representa- 

who  is  to  be  the  father  of  their  tives.     That  if  the  Representa- 

country,  offer  up  to  the  Eternal  tives  were  called  together,  they. 

Father  in  their  temples  the  same  would  disobey  the  instructions  of 

worship.  their  constituents  if  they  agreed 

Napoli,  the  lOth  of  April,  1830.  to  the  propositions  of  the  Allied 

(Signed)  Powers.     But  the  last  part  of  the 

The  President,  George  Sisini.  president's  note  bears  still  more 

The  Sec  y,  Panajoti  Soutzos.  strongly  on  the  views  of  the  case, 

A  true  copy.  which   the  undersigned  is  com- 

Napoii,  (I2th)  24th  of  April,  1830.  pg„^j  ^^  entertain  ;  for  the  Presi- 

The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af-  Jent  says,  that  with  regard  to  the 

fairs  and  the  Commercial  Navy,  substance   of   the    arrangement, 

(Signed)  the  Government  reserves  to  itself 

J.  Kizo.  iiie  power  of  submitting  to  the 

Prince,  with  the  copy  of  the  Note, 

Resignation  of  Prince  Leopold,  such  observations  as  they  cannot 

London,  May  21, 1830.  conceal   from   him,  without   be- 

The  undersigned,  after  the  most  traying  their  trust  towards  Greece 

mature  consideration,  is  unable  to  and  the  Prince. 

withdraw  the  opinion  which   he  Here  the  undersigned  feels  it 

communicated  to  the  Plenipoten-  right  to  correct  a  mistake  which 

tiaries,  in  his  note  of  the  15th.  might  arise  frotn  the  wording  of 

He  cannot  admit  that  the  answer  the  President's  letter  of  the  6th 

of  the   President  of  Greece  to  of  April. 

the  Residents  contains  a  full  and  The   undersigned   never  gave 

entire  adhesion  to  tiie  Protocol,  the   President  reason  to  believe 

In  his  judgment,  it  announces  a  that  he  was  likely  to  adopt  the 
forced  submission  to  the  will  of  Greek  religion.     Thus  are  offi- 

the  Allied  Powers,  and  even  that  cially  connected  with  the  answer 

tbrced  submission  is  accompanied  of  the  Provisional  Government  to 
18 
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the  Jlesidents,  those  observations  entered  into  bv  the  Allies.     This 
and   details  of  facts   which   the  Despatch,  so  far  from  dissipatiDg 
undersigned    forwarded    to    the  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the 
Plenipotentiaries    on    the    15th.  former  announcement,  completely 
They  are  most  important,  as  an-  confirms  them,  for  the  President 
nouncing  the  opinions  entertained  again  refers  to   the  obserratioos 
by  the  Greek  Senate  as  to  the  which  are  connected  with  bis  of- 
provisions  of  the   Protocol,   and  ficial  answers  to  the  Residents, 
their  spirit  and  tendency  is  not  and  the  whole  clearly  proves  to 
for  a  moment  to  be  mistaken  or  the  undersigned,  that  the  real  and 
their  consequences  disregarded,  unbiassed  opinion  of  tbe  Greek 
The   President  expressly  states,  Senate  and  people  is  firmly  and 
that  the   communication  of  the  irrevocably  hostile  to  tbe  decistoos 
Protocol   was  received   by    the  of  the  Allied  Powers.    Tbe  do- 
Senate  in  mournful  silence  —  that  cuments  referred  to  are  annexed 
after  deliberate  consultation,  the  to  the  present  note,  tmd  marked  j 
Senate  declared  to  him  that  they  A.  B.  C.    The  undersigned  does 
had  not  the  power  to  accept  the  not  conceive   it   con^lent  with 
Act  of  the  3d  of  February  ;  and  his  character  and  feelings  to  strb- 
that,  even  if  they  had  received  mit  to  be  thus  forced  on  an  un- 
that  power  from  the  nation,  they  willing  people,  and  to  be  connected 
could  not  have  exercised  it  with-  in  their  minds  with  a  diminished  ter* 
out  failing  in  their  duty  towards  ritory — the  abandonment  of  tbeir 
their  brethren.      That  they  will  brethren  in  arms,  and  tbe  evacua- 
never  consent  to  the  President's  tion  of  their  lands  and  houses, 
being  charged  in  the  name  and  from  which'  hitherto  tbe   TVirks 
on  the  behalf  of  the  nation  with  have  never  expelled  them  but  by 
the  execution   of  the   Protocol,  a    temporary    incursion  —  these 
That  the  Allied  Powers  may  ac-  results   the   undersigned    always 
complish  their  decisions,  but  that  apprehended.     In  his  coromuni- 
they  will  remain  strangers  to  them  ;  cation  with  the  First  Lord  of  the 
and  that  if  orders  are  given  for  Treasury,  of  the  9th  of  February, 
their  execution  in  the  Provinfces,  he  protested  against  going  out  to 
no  one  will  obey  them.  govern  the  Greeks,  in  pursaance 
In  another  Despatch,  dated  the  of  a  Treaty  which  might  also  lead 
22d  April,  ulterior  to  his  answer  to  the  bloodshed  and  murder  of 
to  the  Residents  of  the  16th  April,  their  brethren.     He  objected  to 
to    which    the    Plenipotentiaries  the  new  boundaries  as  weak  and 
allude  as  dissipating  their  fears,  insecure,  in    a   military  potnt  of 
the  President  says,  that  the  Sen-  view,  and  claimed  for  the  Greeks 
ate  at  length  approves  of  his  an-  the  right  of  opposing  his  nomiaa- 
swer  to  the  Residents,  and  is  oc-  tion. 

cupied  with  an   Address  and  a       The   undersigned    must   here 

Memorial,  which  is  to  convey,  ac-  observe,  that  at  no  period  of  these 

cording  to  his  previous  comrouni-  negotiations  have  any  steps  been 

cations,  their  reasons  for  refusing  taken  towards  the  drawing  op  of 

to  comply  with  the  arrangements  a  Treaty,  of  which  the  FVotocol 
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was  never  considered  by  him  but  compulsory  measures.  His  Brst 
as  the  basis,  and  to  the  importance  act  as  a  Sovereign  will  have  to  be 
of  which  he  drew  the  Duke  of  either  to  compel  his  own  subjects 
Wellington's  attention  in  the  same   by  force  of  foreign  arms  to  submit 

note.      If  this  Treaty  has  been  to  the  cession  of  their  estates  and 

delayed,  it  has  been  delayed  by  properties  to  their  enemies,  or  to 

no  fault  of  the  undersigned.     He  join  with  them  in  resisting  or  evad- 

never  concealed  from  the  Pleni-  ing  a   part   of  that  very  Treaty 

potentiaries,    that     hovvever    he  which  places  him  on  the  Throne 

might  be  willing  to  make  great  of  Greece, 
sacrifices  for  the    advantage   of       That  one  or  the  other  alterna- 

Greece,  they  had  no  right  to  ex-  tive  will  be  forced  upon  him  is 

pect  that  he  would   ever  go  to  certain,  because  the  country  be- 

tbax  country  without  that  security  tween  the  two  lines  —  Acarnania 

for  himself  and  the  Greeks  which  and  part  of  Etolia,  which  is  now  to 

could  alone  be  found  in  the  pro-  be  given  up  to  the  Turks  —  is,  to- 

visions  of  a  solemn  and  ratified  gether  with  the  fortresses,  in  the 

Treaty.     Again,  in  his  memoran-  peaceable     possession    of     the 

dum  of  the  8th  of  March,  he  ex-  Greeks.     It  is  the  country  from 

pressed  himself  in  equally  decisive  which   Greece  can  best  supply 

terms,  asserted  that  it  would  be  herself  with  timber  for  building 

necessary  to  conquer  the  ceded  ships — it  is  the  country  which 

provinces   from   the   Greeks,   in  has   furnished   the    best  soldiers 

order  to  give  them  to  the  Turks,  during  the  war.     The  chief  mili- 

and  that  the  new  Sovereign  could  tary  leaders  of  the  Greeks  have 

not  begin  his  reign  by  measures  been  of  Acarnanian   or  Etolian 

of  police  in  order  to  make  the  families.      Subsequently  to  the 

Greeks  abandon  their  own  homes,  arrival  in  Greece  of  the  Protocol 

If  the  Greek  Senate  had  either  of  the  22d  of  March,  1829,  and 

expressed  no  opinion  at  all,  or  at  the  publication  of  the  assent  of  the 

least  in  such  language  as  might  Turks  to  the  excluded  frontier  in 

admit  the  reasonable  hope  of  their  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  all  the 

acquiescence  in  these  measures,  families  which  had  survived  the 

the  undersigned  might  have,  how-  war  returned  and  commenced  re- 

ever  unwillingly,  consented  to  be-  building  their  houses  and  towns, 

come  the  instrument  of  carrying  and  cultivating  their  lands ;  these 

the  decisions  of  the  Allied  Powers  people  will  never  submit  again  to 

into  execution,  and  have  endea-  the  Turkish  yoke  without  resist- 

vored,  as  much   as  possible,  to  ance,  and  the  other  Greeks  will 

alleviate  their  rigors  and  obviate  not  —  cannot  —  abandon  them  to 

their  tendency.      But  their  Ian-  their  fate, 

guage   is  as  uncompromising  as  In  these  circumstances,  the  duty 

their  feelings  are  natural.  which  the  undersigned  has  to  per- 

The  undersigned  is  thus  placed  form  towards  Greece  is  clear  and 

in  this  painful  position  in  conse-  straight-forward.   Throughout  the 

quence  of  his  nomination  being,  by  whole  of  their  transactions  he  has 

the  same  act,  connected  witl^  their  only  contemplated  the  interests  of 
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that  conntry,  and   has  uniformly  of  the  Allied    Powers,   and    the 

protested  both  in  his  written  com-  opposition  of  the  Greeks,  deprive 

munications  and  his  persona]  inter-  him  of  the  power  of  eiSecting  tb'is 

viewswith  the  Ministers  ofEngland  sacred  and  glorious  object;  and 

and  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  tlie  would  impose  on  brm  an  office  of 

Allied  Courts,  against  the  Greeks  a  very  different  character — that 

being  forced  into   arrangements,  of  a  Delegate  of  the  Three  Allied 

considered  by  them  as  contrary  Courts,  appointed  by  them  to  hold 

to  their  wishes,  and  destructive  of  Greece  in  subjection  by  the  force 

those  rights  which,  as  the  Presi-  of  their  arms.     Such  a  measure 

dent  justly  observes,  their  great  wouk)  be  as  repugnant  to  bh  fee/- 

sacrifices  gave  them  a   right  to  ings  and  injurious  to  his  character, ' 

insist  upon.  as  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 

When  the  undersigned  contem-  objects  of  the  Treaty  of  the  6th 

plated  the  high  distinctbn  of  be-  of  July,  in  which  the  three  Powers 

coming  Sovereign  of  Greece,  it  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of 

was  with  the  hope  of  being  acknow-  obtaining  the  paciftcatk)n  of  the 

ledged  freely  and  unanimously  by  East. 

the  Greek  nation,  and  welcomed        The    undersigned,    therefore, 

by  them   as  the   friend    tbi-ough  formally  resigns  rnto  the  bands  of 

whose  means  their  long  and  heroic  the  Plenipotentiaries,  a  trust  which 

struggles  were  to  be  repaid,  by  circumstances  no  longer  permte 

the  security  of  their  territories,  him  to  execute  with  honor  to  bim- 

and  the  establishment  of  their  in-  self,  benefit  to  Greece,  or  advao- 

dependence  on- a  permanent  and  tage   to  the  general  interests  of 

honorable  basis.  Europe. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret       j|^  .^  ^j^^  Plepipoiemiaries 

that  the   undersigned  sees  these  ^^  aecept?  Slc. 
hopes  annihilated,  and  is  lorccd  ^ 

to  declare  that  the  arrangements      Leopold  Prince  de  Sax£« 
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Pas$ed  at  the  Fint  Seaum  of  tke  Twenit/first   Congress  of  the 

United  States. 


N.B.    Tlw 


Mly  «f  pitrat*  leta  and  apptopriatioa  UUi,  are  givwi ;  and  tlM  datea  of  appioval 
nfer  back  to  tLs  lut  praoedtof  datea. 


Andrew  Jaokson,  Prendent.    John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice  President  and  President  of 
the  Senate.    Andrew  Stevenson,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUUiyes. 


CHAP.  1.  An  Act,  makiag  an  appropria- 
tion for  repairing  and  fitting  oot  the 
FVinte  Brandvwine. 

Approved  December  29, 18S9. 

CHAP.  S.  An  Act  to  aatborize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  lots  of  Land  between 
the  Unirernty  of  Michigan  Tenitory  and 
Martin  Baum  and  others. 

CHAP.  3.  An  Act  to  extend  the  time  for 
locating   certain   donations  in   Aikan- 


CHAP.  4.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Elijah 
Carr. 

Approved  January  13, 1830. 

CHAP.  5.  An  Act,  making  appropriations 
lor  certam  arrearages  in  the  Naval  ser- 
vice for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twentynine. 

CHAP.  6.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 
Schrack. 

CHAP.  7.  An  Act  for  the.  relief  of  Joel 
Byingtoo. 

CHAP.  8.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Nathaniel 
B.  Wood. 

CHAP.  9.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Theophi- 
lus  Cooksey. 

Approved  January  30, 1830. 

CHAP.  10.    An  Act,  making  appropriations 
for  the  payment  of  Revolutionary  and 
Invalid  Pensioners. 
Approvec)  February  3, 1830. 

CHAP.  II.  An  Act  to  alter  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Uniled 
SSlea  for  the  District  of  Maryland. 

18* 


CHAP.  It.  An  Act  authorizing  the  Ac- 
counting Officers  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  pay  t9  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania a  debt  due  that  Stale  by  the 
United  States. 

CHAP.  13.  An  Act  to  amend  'An  Act  to 
continue  a  copy  right  of  John  Rowlell.' 

CHAP.  14.  An  Act  to  authorise  Survey- 
ors, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  enrol  and  license 
ships  or  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the 
coastiqg  trade  and  fisheries. 

Sect.  1.  Be  U  enacted  h^  ike  Set^ 
ate  and  House  of  RepresemUUives  of  tke 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
asssmUedt  That,  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be, 
and  he  is  herebv,  invested  with  powers  to 
authorize  the  Surveyor  of  any  port  of  de- 
livery, under  such  regulations  as  he  shdl 
deem  necessarv,  to  enrol  and  license 
ships  or  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  in  like 
manner  as  Collectors  of  ports  of  entry 
are  now  authorised  to  do,  under  exist- 
ing laws. 

Sxct;  2.  And  be  it  fitrther  enactedf 
That  any  Surveyor  who  shall  perform 
the  duties  directed  to  be  performed  by 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  the  same  commissions 
and  fees,  as  are  now  allowed  by  law  to 
Collectors  for  performing  the  same  du- 
ties, and  no  more. 

CHAP.  15.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Widow  and  Children  of  Bajasun  W. 
Hopkins. 

CHAP.  16.  ibi  Act  for  the  relief  of  Nancy 
Dolan. 
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CHAP.  17.  An  Act  for  the  retief  of  the 
Churchwftrdeni  of  Eliubcth  City 
Pari«h,  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

CHAP.  Id.  An  act  for  the  telief  of 
Joseph  Dixon. 

CHAP.  19.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
Oraon  Sparki  and  John  Watson. 

CHAP.  20.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
James  D.  Cobb. 

CHAP.  21.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
William  Jacocks. 

CHAP.  22.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
John  Long. 

CHAP.  23.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
Peter  Ford. 

CHAP.  24.     An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
the  legal  representatiyes  of  Benja- 
min Clark,  deceased. 
Approved  Febiuary  IJ,  1830. 

CHAP.  25.  An  Act  to  continue  in 
force  an  act  authorizing  the  impor- 
tation and  allowance  of  drawback 
on  brandy  in  casks  of  a  capacity 
not  lees  than  fifteen  gallons. 

Sect.  1*.  Be  it  enacted  by  tke  Senate 
and  Hovse  of  Reprcsenlatires  vf  the 
United  States  cf  America  in  Congress 
assimlledf  That  the  act  entitled  *  an  act 
to  auihorize  the  importation  of  brandy 
in  casks  of  a  capacity  not  less  than  fir- 
teen  gallons,  ana  the  exportation  of  the 
bame  for  the  benefit  of  a  drawback  on 
the  duties/  approved  second  March,  one 
thousand  eignt  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  con- 
tinued in  force. 

CHAP.  26.  An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indian  Department 
for  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty. 

CHA  P.  27.  An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  certain  Fortifications  for 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty. 

CHAP.  28.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
Kzra  Thnrber  and  Uie  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  Gideon  King. 

CHAP.  29.  An  Act  for  the  benefit  of 
Elijah  L.  Clarke,  of  Louisiana,  and 
of  the  heirs  and  legal  representatives 
.of  Lewis  Clarke,  deceased. 

Approved  February  27, 1830. 

CH  A'P.  -30.  An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Military  Service  for 
the  jjetQc  one  thpusand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty. 


CHAP.  3L    An.  Act  makings  appropru- 
tions  for  the  Naval  Service  for  tlie 
year  <me  thonaand  eight  hmidred 
and  thirty. 
Approved  March  11,  IS30. 

CHAP.  32.  An  Act  makinjp appropria- 
tions for  the  sapport  of  Government 
for  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty. 

CHAP.  33.  An  Act  for  the  reUef  of 
Richard  Biddlo,  administrator  of 
John  Wilkins,  Jun,  formerly  Qaar- 
termaster  General  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States. 
Approved  March  18, 1830. 

CHAP.  34.  An  Act  for  the  further 
regulation  of  vessels  bound  up 
James  River,  in  tiie  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enaeted  b^  die  Senate 
and  House  of  RnrestntaUves  of  tke 
United  States  of  .Tmerica  in  Omgress 
assembled,  That  from  ind  afler  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
for  any  vessel  bound  up  Jam^s  River, 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  stop  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  to  deposit  a  manifest  with 
the  Collector  at  Norfolk. 

Sect.  2.  And  he  it  furtkrr  enacted^ 
That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master 
of  the  revenue  cutter  on  that  station, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury,  to  board  all  such  ve&sels,  Co 
endorse  their  manifests  and  to  place  an 
officer  on  board  of  each  vessel  bound  up 
James  River,  having  a  cargo  from  a 
foreign  port. 

Sect.  3.  And  he  it  further  euaettd. 
That  whenever  there  shall  be  no  reve- 
nue cutter  on  that  station  for  the  purpose 
of  boarding  vessels,  or  when  the  stale  of 
the  weather  may  be  such  as  to  render  it 
impracticable  to  send  an  officer  on  board 
any  vessel  bound  up  James  River,  hav- 
ing a  cargo  fh)m  a  foreign  port,  the  cap- 
tain is  hereby  anthorixed  and  directed  to 
deposit,  with  the  Surveyor  at  Hampton, 
a  copy  of  the  manifest  of  the  cargo  on 
board  said  vessel. 

CHA  P.  35.    A  n  Act  to  costinue  in  force 
'An  Act  authorizing  certain  Sol- 
diers in  the  late  war  to  surrender 
the  bounty  lands  drawn  by  them, 
and  to  locate  others  in  lieu  thereof,* 
and  for  other  pui  poses. 
Sect.  1 .    Be  ii  enacted  h^  tke  Senate 
and    Hovse    of  Raresentatnes  of  ike 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled ,  That  the  act  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  six,  entitled  *  An  Act 
authorizing  certain  soldiers  in  the  late 
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war  to  surrender  the  boontj  lands  drawn  enumeration,  who  are  blind.  The  said 
by  them,  and  to  locate  others  in  lieu  enumeration  shall  distiniraish  the  sexes 
thereof/  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  ofall  free  colored  persons,  and  of  all  oth- 
continued  in  force  for  the  term  of  five  er  colored  persons  bound  to  serrice  for 
years.  And  the  provisions  of  the  above  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  ages 
recited  act  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  ex-  of  such  6ree  and  other  colored  persons, 
tended  to  those  having  like  claims  in  the  respectively,  of  each  sex,  under  ten 
States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  years  of  age  ;  those  of  ten  and  under 

twentyfour ;  those  of  twentyfour  and 
CHAP.  36.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An-  under  thirtysix ;  those  of  thirtysix  and 
toine  Prudhomme,  Jjouis  Closean  under  fiftyfive ;  those  of  fiftyfive  and 
and  Gilbert  Closeau,  of  Louisiana,  under  one  hundred  j  and  those  of  one 
CHAP.  37.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  hundred  and  upwards ;  and  shaU  further 
heirs  of  John  Pierre  Landerneau,  a'stinguish  the  number  of  those  free 
deceased.  colored  and  other  colored  persons,  in- 

cluded in  the  foreg^>ing,  who  are  deaf 
CHAP.  38.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of   and  dumb,  without  regard  to  age,  and 
Hyacinth  Bernard.  those  who  are  blind.      For  effecting 

CHAP.  30.  An  Act  to  provide  for  taking  which,  the  Marshals  aforesaid  shall  have 
the  fifth  Census  or  enumeration  of  power,  and  are  hereby  required,  to  ap- 
the  inhabitanU  of  the  United  States.    ?<>»»*  ^n®  o'  '"ore  assisUnts  in  each  city 

and  county  in  their  respective  Oistricttf 
Sect.  1.  BeU  enacted  by  the  SeiuUe  and  territories,  residents  of  such  city  or 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  county  for  which  they  sliall  be  appoint-* 
United  Slates  of  America  in  Confess  ed,  and  shall  assign  to  each  of  the  said 
asstinhled,  That  the  Marshals  ol  the  assistants  a  certain  division  of  territory, 
several  Districts  of  the  United  States,  which  division  shall  not  consist,  in  any 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  of  case  .of  more  than  one  county  but  may 
the  Territories  of  Michigan,  Arkansas  include  one  or  more  towns,  townships, 
and  of  Florida,  respectively,  shall  be,  and  wards,  hundreds,  precincts,  or  parishes, 
are  hereby,  required,  under  the  direction  and  shall  be  plainly  and  distinctly  bound- 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  ed  ;  the  said  enumeration  shall  be  made 
State,  and  accoroing  to  such  instructions  by  an  actual  inquiry  by  such  Marshals 
as  he  shall  give,  pursuant  to  this  act,  to  or  assistants,  at  every  dwelling  house,  or 
cause  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  .by  personal  inquiry  of  the  head  of  every 
within  their  respective  Districts  and  family.  The  Marshals  and  their  assist- 
Territories,  (omitting,  in  such  enumera-  ants  shall,  respectively,  before  entering 
tion,  Indians  not  taxed), to  be  taken,  ac-  on  the  performance  ot  their  duty  under 
cording  to  the  directions  of  this  act.  The  this  act,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or 
said  enumeration  shall  distinguish  the  affirmation,  before  some  Judge  or  Jus- 
sexes  oTall  free  white  persons,  and  ages  tice  of  the  Peace,  resident  within  their 
of  the  free  white  males  and  females,  re-  respective  Districts  or  Territories,  for 
spectively,  under  five 'years  of  age;  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties, 
those  of  five  and  under  ten  years  of  age  ;  The  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  Marshal 
those  of  ten  years  and  under  fifteen;  shall  be  as  follows  :  M,  A.  B.,  Maishal 
those  of  fifteen  and  under  twenty ;  those  of  the  District  (or  Territory)  of—- — , 
of  twenty  and  under  thirty ;  those  of  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm),  that  I  wlU 
thirty  and  under  forty  ;  those  of  forty  truly  and  nuthfully  cause  to  be  made,  a 
and  under  fifty  ;  those  of  fifty  and  under  full  and  perfect  enumeration  and  descrip- 
sixty  ;  those  of  sixty  and  under  seventy ;  tion  of  all  persons  resident  within  my 
those  ofseventy  and  under  eighty;  those  District  (or  Territory),  and  return  the 
of  eighty  and  under  ninety;  those  of  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  agreeably 
ninety  and  under  one  hundred  ;  those  of  to  the  directions  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
one  hundred  and  upwards ;  and  shall  entitled  ''  An  Act  to  (M-ovide  for  taking 
farther  distinguish  the  number  of  those  the  fifth  Census,  or  enumeration  of  the 
free  white  persons  included  in  such  enu-  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,"  accord- 
meration,  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  under  ing  to  the  best  of  my  ability.'  The  oath 
the  age  of  fourteen  years ;  and  those  of  or  affirmation  of  an  assistant  shall  be  aa 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  under  follows  :  '  I,  A.  B.,  appointed  an  assist- 
twentyfive,  and  of  the  age  of  twenty-    ant  to  the  Marshal  of  the  District  (or 

five  years  and  upwards ;  and  shall  fur-    Territory), of ,  do  solemnly  swear 

ther  distinguish  the   number  of   those    Tor  affirm),  tliat  F  will  make  a  just,  faith- 
free   white  persons   included  in   such    ful  and   perfect  enumeration  and  de« 
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•caption  of  aU  jpononi ,  rendeot  within  dowripliMi  of  pMwnu  within  their  le- 

tho  divlrioB  Miif  a«d  to  me  for  that  pur-  epective  Dietricte  or  Tenitariee ;  and 

poee,  by  the  Manhal  of  the  Diatrict  (or  oTer^  Marahal  faiting  to  file  the  retnma 

Territory),  of—*-,  and  make  due  return  of  hia  aanrtanta,  or  the  returns  of  any 

thereof  to  the  aaid  Marahal.  ameably  of  them,  with  the  clerks  of  the  respec- 

to  the  direotiona  of  an  act  or  Congress,  tiVe  Conrta,  as  aforesaid,  or  ihiling  t9 

entitled  **  An  Act  to  proyide  for  taking  return  one  copy  of  the  seyeral  retuma 

the  fifth  Census,  or  enumeration  of  the  receiyed  from  each  assistant,  and  also  the 

inhabitants  of  the  United  Statea,' '  accord-  aggregate  amount  of  each  description  of 

ing  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  that  i  persons,  in  their  respective  Districts  or 

wul  take  the  aaid  enumeration  and  de-  Territories,  aa  reauired  by  this  set,  and 

aeription   by    actual  inquiry  at  eyery  aa  the  Mme  shall  appear  from  said  re- 

dwelling  house  within  said  diyirion,  or  turns  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  within 

Snonal  inquiry  of  the  head  of  every  the  time  limited  by  this  act,  shali,  for 
nily,  and  not  otherwise.'      The  enu-  every  such  oAnce,  forfeit  the  sum  of 
meration  ihall  commence  on  the  first  day  one  thousand  dollars  *,  which  fiwieiture 
in  June,  in  the  jrcar  one  thousand  eight  shall  be  recoverable  in  the  Courts  of  the 
hundred  and  thirty,  and  shall  be  com-  Districts  or  Territories  where  the  said 
pleted  and  closed  within  six  calendar  offences  ahall  be  wnmttltit,  or  within 
months  thereafter :  the  several  assistanta  the  Circuit  Courts  held  within  the  same, 
shall,  within  the  said  six  months,  and  on  by  action  of  debt,  inlbrmation  or  indiet- 
or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  one  ment ;  the  one  lialf  thereof  to  the  use  of 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  de-  the  United  States,  and  the  other  halt  to 
liver  to  the  Marshals,  by  whom  they  the  informer ;  but,  where  the  preeecu- 
shall   be   appointed,  respectively,  two  tion  shall  be  first  instituted  on  behalf  of 
copies  of  the  accurate  returna  of  all  per-  the  United  States,  the  whole  shall  accrue 
sons,  except  Indiana  not  taxed,  to  be  to  their  use  ;  and,  for  the  more  effectual 
enumerated,  as  aforesaid,  within  their  discovery  of  such  offencea,  the  Judges 
respective  divisions^  which  returns  shall  of  the  several  Distiict  Courts,  in  the 
be  made  in  a  schedule,  the  form  of  which  several  Districts,  and  of  the  Supreme 
is  annexed  to  thia  act,  and  which  shall  Courts,  in  the  Territoiies  of  the  United 
distioguish,  in  each  county,  city,  town.  States,  as  aforesaid,  at  their  next  seesioo, 
township,  ward,  precinct,  hundred,  dis-  to  be  held  after  the  expiration  of  the 
trict  or  parish,  according  to  the  civil  di-  time  allowed  lor  making  the  returns  of 
vuionsof  the  States  or  territories,  respec-  the  enumeration,  hereby  directed,  to  the 
tively^  the  several  families,  by  the  name  Secretary  of  State,  ahall  give  this  act  in 
of  their  master,  mistress,  steward,  over-  chuge  to  the  Grand  Junea,  in  their  re- 
seer,  or  other  principal  persons  therein,  spective  Courts,  and  shall  cause  the  le- 

SxcT.  3.    JM  be  it  further  enacted,  turns  of  the  several  asnstants,  and  the 

That  every  assistant  failing  or  neglect-  said  attested  copy    of  the    m;Kgttt 

iuf  to  maie  a  proper  return,  or  making  amount,  to  be  laid  before  themnr  tLeir 

a  false  return  of  the  enumeration  to  the  inspection.  And  the  respective  clerks  of 

Marshal,  within  the  time  limited  by  this  the  said  Courts  shall,  within  thirty  days 

act,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  two  hundred  after  the  said  original  returns  shsU  hare 

dollars,  recoverable  in  the  manner  point-  been  laid  before  tne  Grand  Juries  afore- 

ed  out  in  the  next  section  of  this  act.  said,  transmit  and  deliver  all  such  ori|i- 

SxcT.  3.    And  he  it  further  enacted,  nal  returns,  so  filed,  to  the  Department 

That  the  Marshals  shall  file  one  copy  of  of  State. 

each  ofthe  several  returns  aforesaid,  and        Sxct.  4.    And  he  it  fitrtker  enacted, 

also  an  attested  copy  of  the  aggregate  That  every  assistant  ahall  receive  at  the 

amount  hereinafter  oirected  to  be  trana-  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twentyfive  cents 

mittedlnr  them  respectively  to  the  Secre-  for  every  hundred  persons  by  him  re- 

tary  of  Jtate,  with  the  clerks  of  their  re-  turned,  where  such  persons  reside  in 

ssective  District,  or  Superior  Courts,  as  the  country  ;  and  where  such  persons 

the  case  may  be,  who  are  hereby  directed  reside  in  a  city  or  town,  containing  more 

to  receive,  and  carefully  to  preserve,  the  than  three  thousand  persons,  such  aasist- 

same;  and  the  Marshals,  respectively,  ant  shall  receive  at  the  same  rate  for  three 

shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Febru-  thousand,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 

ary,inthe  year  one  thousand  eight  hun-  and  twentyfive  cents  for   every  three 

dred  and  thirtyone,  transmit  to  the  Sec-  hundred  persons  over  three  thousand, 

rotary  of  State,  one  copy  of  the  several  residing  in  such  city  or  town ;  but  where, 

returns  received  from  each  assistant,  from  the  dispersed  situation  ofthe  inhab- 

and  also  the  aggregate  amount  of  each  itants,  in  some  oivisions,  one  dollar  and 
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twentyfiTe  eenta  will  not  be  saffieient  The  Manhal  of  the  Westetn  Diatrict 

for  one  hundred  persons,  the  Marshals,  of  Virgrinia,  three  hundred  dollars. 

with  the  approbation  of  the  Judges  of  The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Ken^ 

their  respective  Districts  or  Terriiories,  tuckj,  three  hnndred  and  fiflj  dollars. 

ma^  make  such  further  allowance  to  the  The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  North 

assistants,  in  such  divisions  as  shall  be  Carolina,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

deemed  an  adequate  compensation :  Pro-  The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  South 

videdy  That  the  same  does  not  exceed  Caroltna,three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 

one  dollar  and   seventyfiTe  cents  for  The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Geor- 

every  fifty  persons  by  them  returned  :  gia,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

'Providedyfierther,  That  before  any  as-  The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  East 

sistant,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  in  any  case,  Tennessee,  two  hundred  dollars. 

be  entitled  to  receive  said  compensation,  The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  West 

he  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  following  Tennessee,  two  hundred  dollars. 

oath  or  affirmation,  before  some  Judge  or  The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Ohio, 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  authorized  to  ad-  four  hundred  dollars. 

minister  the  same,  to  wit :  *  I,  A.  B.,  do  The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  India' 

solemnly  swear  (or  affirm),  that  the  na,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

number  of  persons  set  forth  in  there-  The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  illinois, 

tvrn  made  by  me,  agreeably  to  the  pro-  two  hundred  dollars. 

visions  of  the  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Missis^ 

provide  for  taking;  the  fifth  Census  or  sippi,  two  hundred  dollars. 

enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  The  Marshals  of  the  Districts  of  Lon^ 

United  States,"  have  been  ascertained  isiana,  one  hundred  and  twentyfive  dol- 

by  an  actual  inquiry  at  every  dwelling  lars  each. 

house,  or  a  personal  inquiry  of  the  head  The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Alaba^ 

of  every  family,  tn  exactconformity  with  ma,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

the  provisions  of  said  act;   and  that  I  The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Missoii' 

have,  in  every  respect,  fulfilled  the  du-  ri,  two  hundred  dollars. 

ties  required  of  me  by  said  aot,  to  the  The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Colom'' 

best  of  my  abilities ;  and  that  the  return  bia,  one  hundred  dollars.  ^  , 

aforesaid  is  correct  and  true,  according  The  Marshal  of  the  Michi^n  TerritO' 

to  the  best  of  m^  knowledge  and  belief?  ry ,  one  htindred  aod  ifij  donar*. 

The  compensation  of  the  several  Mar-  The  Marshal  of  the  Arkansas  Terri- 

shals  shall  be  as  follows  :  tory,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Maine,  The  Marshals  of  the  Territory  of  Flor- 

three  hundred  dollars.  ida,  respectively,  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  New  Sect.  5.    And  be  it  further  enaeted, 

Hampshire,  three  hundred  dollars.  That  every  person  whose  usual  phice  of 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Massa-  abode  shall  be  in  any  family,  on  the  saici 

chusetts^  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  first  day  in  June  one  thousaud  eight  huni 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Rhode  dred  and  thirty,  shall  be  returned  as  of 

Island,  two  hundred  dollars.  such  fiinlily  ;  and  the  name  of  every  per^ 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Yer-  son  who  shall  be  an  Inhabitant  of  any  Dis* 

mont,  three  hundred  dollars.  trict  or  Territorv,  without  a  settlecf  place 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Con-  of  residence,  shall  be  inserted  in  the 

necticut,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  column  of  the  schedule  which  is  allotted 

The  Marshal  of  the  Southern  District  for  the  heads  of  families,  in  the  divisioi^ 

of  New  York,  three  hundred  dollars.  where  he  or  she^hall  be,  on  the  said  first 

The  Marshal  of  the  Northern  District  day  in  June  ;  and  every  person  occasion^ 

of  New  York,  three  htindred  dollars.  ally  absent  at  the  time  of  enumeration, 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  New  as  belonging  to  the  plsce  in  which  he  or 

Jersey,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  she  usually  resides  in  the  United  States. 

The  Marshal  of  the  Eastern  District  Ssct.  0.   And  he  it  fttrther  enacted^ 

of  Pennsylvania,  three  hundred  dollars.  That  each  and  every  free  person,  more 

The  Marshal  of  the  Western  District  than  sixteen  years    of   a?e,  whether 

of  Pennsylvania,  three  hundred  dollars,  heads  of  families  or  not,  belonging  to 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Dela-  any  family  within  any  division,  district 

ware,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  or  territory,  made  or  estabHsbed  within 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Mary-  the  United  States,  shall  be,  and  hereby 

land,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  is,  obliged  to  render  to  the  assistant  of 

The  Marshal  of  the  Eastern  District  the  division,  if  required,, a  true  account, 

of  Virginia,  three  hundred  dollars.  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knowledge,  of 
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•rerj  petson  belonffing  to  Bueh  fkmilj,  ihall  be  made,  not  to  exceed  nx  dolkuff 
respeettTely,  aceoraing  to  the  Myeral  ide-  for  every  fifty  persons  so  returned, 
•cnptions  aforesaid  I  on  pain  of  forfeiting        8xcT.  11.  Md  be  it  Junker  enmeUdr 
twentj  ^uUa9,  to  be  sued  for  and  recoy-  That  when  the  aforesaid  enumefmti4m 
ered,  in  any  action  of  debt|  by  such  assis-  ahall  be  completed,  jand  retumed  to  the 
tant ;  the  one  half  to  his  own  use,  and  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the 
other  half  to  the  use  of  the  United  SUtes.  Marshals  of  the  SutM  and  TerritiBiee, 
9kct.  7.    And  he  it  Jnrther  muictedf  he  shall  direct  the  printers  to  Congrei 
That  each  and  every  assistant^  previous  to  print  £ot  the  use  of  Congress,  Siree 
to  making  his  return  to  the  Marshal,  thousand  copies  of  the  agmgatereiums 
shall  cause  a  correct  copy  signed  by  received  from  the  Manhala :  Attdgro- 
himself,  of  the  schedule  containing  the  vided,  that  if  any  Marshal,  in  any  iKs- 
uumber  ofinhabitants  within  his  division  trict,  within  the  United  States,  ok  Teiri- 
to  be  set  up  at  two  of  the  most  public  tories,  shall,  directly,  or  indirectly,  ask, 
places  within  the  same,  there  to  remain  demand  or  receive,or  contract  to  receive, 
ibr  the  inspection  of  all  concerned  :  for  of  any  assistants  to  be  appointed  by  bim 
each  of  which  copies,  the  said  assistant  under  this  act,  any  fee,  reward,  or  corn- 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  five  dollars  :  pensation,  for  the  appointment  of  soeh 
Presided,  proof  of  the  schedule  having  assistant  to  discharge  the  duties  reqnired 
been  set  up^  shall  be  transmitted  to  Uie  of  such  assistant  under  this  set,  or  ahall 
Marshal,  with  the  return  of  the  number  retain  from  such  assistant  an  v  portion  of 
of  persons;  and,  in  case  any  assistant  the  compensation  allowed  to  tne  asmstiiit 
shall  ^1  to  make  such  proof  to  the  Mar-  by  this  act,  the  said  Manihal  shall  be 
shal,  with  the  return  of  the  number  of  deemedjruiltyofa  misdemeanor  in  office, 
persons,  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  forfeit  the  and  shall  forteit  and  pay  the  amount  of 
compensation  allowed  him  \fj  this  act.  Ayb  hundred  dollars,  for  each  offence,  to 
Skct*  8.   And  be  it  further  enacted^  be  recovered  by  suit  or  indictment  in 
That  the  decretar^  of  StaU  shall  be,  and  any  Circuit  or  district  Cottrt  of  the  Ual- 
hereby  is,  authorized  and  required  to  teaSUtes,ortheTeiritoriMthenof,Qiie 
transmit  to  the  Marshals  of  the  several  half  to  the  use  of  the  Government  and 
Districts  and  Territories,  regulations  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer  ;  and  all 
instructions,  pursuant  to  this  act,  for  car-  contracts  which  may  be  made  in  viola- 
ping  the  same  into  effect }  and  also  the  tion  of  thi?  law,  shall  be  void,  and  all 
f9TVfm  contained  therein,  of  the  schedule  Bums  of  money,  or  property,  paid,  may 
to  be  retumed,  and  such  other  forms  as  be  recovered  back  by  tne  party  paying 
may  be  necessary  in  carrying  this  act  the  same  in  any  Court  hanng  junadic^ 
into  execution,  and  proper  interrogate-  tion  of  the  same, 
ries,  to  be  administered  b^  the  several       Sect.  13.  And  be  it  furiiuT  emattad^ 
persons  to  be  employed  in  taking  the  That  there  shall  be  allowed  and  pud  to 
enumeration.  the  Marshals  of  the  several  Sutes,  Ter- 
Skct.  9.    Afid  be  it  further  enacted^  ritories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
That  those  States  composing  two  Dis-  amount  of  postage  by  them  respectively 
tricts,  and  where  a  part  of  a  County  may  paid  on  letters  relating  to  theu  dnties 
be  in  each  District,  such  County  shall  be  under  this  act. 

considered  as  belonging  to  that  District        Sect.  13.    And  be  it  further  enacted^ 

in  which  the  Court  bouse  of  said  County  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 

mey  be  situaU.  u  hereby  authorised  to  oaose  to  be  made 

^Sect.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  a  careful  revision  of  the  statemenU  here- 

xnat  14  all  oases  where  the  superficial  tofore  transmitted  to  Congress,  of  all  for- 

Content  of  any  County  or  Parish,  shall  n)er  enumerations  of  the  population  of 

exceed  twenty  miles  squve,  and  the  the  United  SUtes  and  their  Territories, 

?.""_?'  *?  inhabitants  in  said  Parish  or  and  to  cause  an  abstract  of  the  aggregate 

each  State  and 
the  printer  to 

_i»ii  ^ ^' "^"^vi. — ". .ly^  »*»««*ic»  vtuuirrvBB  tueBUFuiLu.u|F   the  number  of 

-„^  /*'T^^''''  Districts  or  Tprritoriee,  inhiSiUnU  of^h  deiription,  by  ooun- 

5!«i-S'r^'  compeneatlon  as  shall  be  Ues  ox  parishes),  to  the  number  of  two 

do!f  ^f  f  "'"''J^r  •  ^IT*^**^'  ^®  '«'»«  tbousanTeopies,  which  said  copies  shaH 

fiftv  norl       K  ^??^  '*''"*"  ^^^  «^«^y  be  distributed  as  Congress  shallVereafter 

when^«nT      u  y^^**^«»  returned ;   and  direct,  and  for  that  purpose,  the  sum  of 

«aeed  ?LT^.|^''**'**y  **'  ^*"»^  ^^^^  two  thousand  doUab  iThieby  appro, 

ber  of  inh«K*?„**'  '^l^;'^*  "^^  ^^  num.  prUted,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in 

Woeed  thr^A  Vk^  *'*  j  ®  f?™*  '^^^^^  ^^t  t*i«  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropria^ 

wwfl  three  tboqsaiid,  a  like  (Ulowanc^  ted.  Approve4  March  »;  1^. 
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CHAP.  40.  An  Act  making  appropria-  paidandtheamoanttobepaid,  ihaUnot,       *' 

tiona  to  carry  into  effect  certain  In-  m  any  case,  exceed  three  aollars  and  fifly 

dian  Treaties.  cents   per   acre  :    Second,   They  shall 

have  the  right  of  completing  the  pay- 

CHAP.  41.   An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ^ent  of  said  lands,  by  paying  the  bal- 

payment  of  sundry  citiiens  of  the  ^nce  of  the  principal  debt  due  thereon. 

Territory  of  Arkansas,  for  trespasses  i^  cash,  subject  to  a  dedacUon  of  thirty- 

committed  on  their  property  by  the  gevcn  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  heretofore, 

Osage  Indians  m  the  years  one  ^^t  ^^^y  time  previous  to  the  fourth  day  of 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  six-  j^i-^  0^^  thoqsand  eight  hundred  and 

teen,  on«  thousand  eight  hundred  ihirtyone :  Third,  They  shall  have  the 

and  seventeen,  and  one  thousand  rfght,  within  nine  months  from  the  pai^ 

eight  hundred  and  t^«nty^fe«-  sage  of  this  act,  in  all  cases  where  the 

Approved  March  25, 1830.  p^fce  for  which  said  lands  were  sold  did 

CHAP.  42.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  not  exceed  two  dollars  and  fiity  cents  per 

Abigail  Appleton.  »cre,  to  draw  scrip  for  the  amount  paid 

Approved  March  3, 1830.  thereon,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 

CHAP.  43.  An  Act  for  the  reUef  of  ^^^  approved  the  twentythird  day  of 

Di:..k^«i.  M...  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  .« 

Elizabeth  Mays.  twentyeight,  entiUed  « An  Act  for  the 

CHAP.  44.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  relief  of  purchasers  of  public  lands  that 

Henry  Dickins  and  others.  y^y^  reverted  for  non-payment  of  the 

CHAP.  45.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  purchase  money,'  and  which  scrip  shall  [ 

Cread  Glover.  ne  receivable  in  the  same  manner  as  di- 

CHAP.  46.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  rected  by  said  act,  except  only  that  it  V^ 

'  Francis  Comparet.  ^hali  not  be  taken  in  payment  for  lands 
^cTAu  ^iv     A       A  *.  x-     *u        V  e^  hereafter  bought  at  pubuc  sale.  -V. 
CHAP.  47.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of       9^^7.2.    Jfnd  he  U  further  enacted,               .t^ 
Thomas  Buford.  That  all  purchasers,  their  heirs  or  as-               <<f. 
Approved  March  25, 1830.  aignees,  of  such  of  the  public  lands  of 
CHAP.  48.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  the  United  States  as  were  sold  on  credit, 
purchasers  of  Public  Lands  and  for  and  which  lands  have,  by  such  persons, 
the  suppression  of  fraudulent  prac-  been  relinquished  under  any  of  the  laws 
tices  at  the  public  sales  of  the  Lands  passed  for  the  relief  of  purchasers  of 
of  the  United  States.  public  lands,  and  the  amount  pud  there- 
on applied  in  payment  of  other  lands  re- 
Sect.  1.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  tainea  by  them,  and  which  relinquished 
and    House  of   Representatives  of  the  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  now  be 
United  States  of  America^  in  Congress  in  possession  of  such  persons ;  or  in  case 
osseTnhUdf  That  all   purchasers,  their  the  certificate  of  purenase,  and  part  pay- 
heirs  or  assignees  of  such  of  the  public  ment  of  said  lands,  has  been  transferred 
luids  of  the  United  States  as  were  sold  by  the  persons  now  in  possession  of  said 
on  a  credit,  and  on  which  a  further  credit  lands,  or  part  thereof,  or  the  persons  un- 
bas  been  taken,  under  any  of  the  laws  der  whom  the  present  occupants  may 
passed  for  the  relief  of  purchasers  of  pub-  hold  such  possession,  to  some  other  per- 
lic  lands,  and  which  lands  have  reverted  son  not  in  possession  thereof,  and  the 
to  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  payment  made  theredn  applied  by  such 
balance  due  thereon  not  having  been  other  person,  or  his  assignee,  in  pav- 
paid  or  discharged  agreeably  to  said  re-  ment  for  land  held  in  his  own  name.  In 
lief  laws,  such  persons  may  avail  them-  either  case,  the  persons  so  in  possession 
selves  of  any  one  of  the  three  following  shall  have  the  right  of  pre-emption  of 
provisions  contained  in  this  section,  to  the  same  lands,  according  to  the  le^l 
wit :  First,  They  shall  have  a  rijrht  of   subdivisions  of  sections,  not  exceeding 
pre-emption  of  the  same  lands,  until  the  the  quantity  of  two  quarter  sections,  in 
fourth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  contiguoustractsuntil  the  fourth  of  July, 
hundred  and  thirtyone,  upon  their  pay-  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
ing  into  the  proper  office  the  sum  per  one,  upon  their  paying  into  the  proper 
acre  therefor,  which  shall,  at  the  time  of    office  the  sum  per  acre  therefor,  which 
payment,  be  the  minimum  price  per  acre  shall  at  the  time  of  payment  be  the 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  minimum  price  per  acre  of  the  United 
in  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore  paid  States   pnolic   lands  ;  and  in  addition 
thereon,  and  forfeited  :    Provided,  That    thereto,  the  same  amount  per  acre  here- 
theprice^nclndingwhathas  already  been    tofore  paid  thereon,  and  applied  to  other 
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landi,  f  abject  to  a  dedaction  of  thirty-  paTchuen  for  rach  land,  a  Bam  of  mo* 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  last  nej,  or  other  article  of  property    oTer 
mentioned  sam :    Provided,  That  the  and  above  the  price  at  which  the  laad 
sum  to  be  paid  shall  not  in  any  case,  ex-  may  oi  shall  be  bid  off  by  sach  poraiias- 
ceed  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  en,  every  soch  contract,  bargain,  at^ree' 
acre  :  Provided  cUso,  That  iiuch  persons  mentor  secret  understanding,  and  erery 
only  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  bond,  obligation,  or  writing  of  anj  kind 
this  section,  who  shall  apply  for  the  same,  whatsoever  founded  upon,  or  growing 
and  prove  their  possession,  to  the  satis-  out  of  the  same,  shall  be  utterly  null  and 
faction  of  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  void.     And  any  person  or  persona  being 
the  District  in  which  the  land  may  lie,  a  party  to  such  contract,  bargain,  agree- 
in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  ment  or  secret  understanding,  who  shall 
Coounisflioner  of  the  General  LandOffice  or  may  pay  to  such  purchasers,  any  sum 
within  nine  months  from  the  passage  of  of  monev  or  other  article  of  properlF,  as 
this  act ;  for  which  such  Register  and  aforesaid,  over  and  above  the  puicoase 
Recelvershall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  money  of  soch  land,  may  sne  for,  and 
from  Buch  applicants  the  sum  of  fifty  recover  such  excess  fit>m  such  purcha- 
cents  each  :  Mnd  provided  further ,  That  sers  in  any  Court  having  juiisdictios  of 
the  proviaions  of  this  section  shall  not  the  same.    And  if  the  jMrty  aggrieved, 
extend  to  any  lands  that  have,  in  any  have  no  legal  evidence  of  such  contract, 
manner,  been  disposed  of  by  the  United  bargain,    agreement  or    secret  under- 
states, standing,  or  of  the  payment  of  the  ex- 

Skct.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  cess  aforesaid,  he  may, by  bill  in  equi^. 
That,  on  failure  to  apply  for,  and  show  a  compel  such  purchasers  to  make  dm- 
right  of,  pre-emption,  under  the  second  covery  thereof;  and  if,  in  such  case,  the 
section  of  this  act,  within  the  time  al-  complainant  ahall  ask  for  relief,  the 
lowed  therefor,  and  also  on  failure  to  Court  in  which  the  bill  is  pending,  may 
complete  the  payment  on  any  of  the  proceed  to  final  decree  between  the  par- 
lands,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  ties  to  the  same  :  Provided,  Every  such 
act,  within  the  period  allowed  for  that  suit,  either  in  law  or  equity  shall  bs 
purpose,  in  either  case,  the  whole  of  commenced  within  six  years  next  after 
such  lands  shall  be  forthwith  offered  for  the  sale  of  said  land  by  the  United  States. 
sale  without  delay. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  CHAP.  49.  An  Act  to  change  tho  port 
That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  be-  of  entry  from  Nova  Iberia  to  Vrnnk- 

fore  or  at  the  time  of  the  public  sale  of  lin,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 

any  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  ^„  .  n     . a       a        *  .     %.       •        «i. 

bargain,  contract  or  agree,  or  shaU  at^  CHAP.    50.     An    Act   changing  the 

tempt  to  bargain,  contFact  or  agree  with  "?»?^»f «  .°J  ^^.^  i^"*5*^'  '\^ 
any  other  pirson  tr  persons7that  the  ^^"J''^*  of  Burhngton,  m  the  SUte 
last  named  person  or  persons  shall  not           of  Wew  Jersey, 
bid  upon,  or  purchase  the  land  BO  offered  CHAP.  51.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
for  sale,  or  any  parcel  thereof  or  shall           Richard  Taylor,  of  Kentucky. 
by  intmiidaUon,  corabinatioQ,  or  unfair  ^  Approved  March  31,  1©D. 
management,  hinder  or  prevent,  or  at- 
tempt to  hinder  or  prevent  any  person  CHAP.  52.  An  Act  to  change  the  time 
or  persons  from  bidding  upon  or  purchas-           and  place  of  holding  the  Court  for 
ing  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  so  offered           the  County  of  Crawford,  in  the  Ter- 
for  sale,  every  sach  offender,  his,  her  or           ritory  of  Michigan. 

their  aiders  and  abetters,  being  thereof  ^„4t>  eo    a      a   « it.   4u        r  ^  r*k- 

duly  convicted,  shall,  for  every  such  of-  ^^^P.  53.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the 
fence,  be  fined,  not  exceeding  one  thou-  ^^^^    representaUves    of    Erastes 

sand  dollars,  or  imprisoned,  not  exceed-  Granger.  ^ 

iuj^  two  years,  or  both  in  the  discretion  CHAP.  54.  An  Act  to  increase  the  pen- 
or  the  Court.  sion  of  Charles  Larrabee. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  CHAP.  55.  An  Act  for  the  refiefof 
That  if  any  person  or  persons,  shall ,  be-  Captoin  Daniel  McDaff. 

tore,  or  at  the  time  of  the  public  sale  of  ^itt  ao  r«     a      a   *  r  .«u    -^v  r  r*i.* 

any  ofthe  lands  ofthe  United  SUtes,  en-  CHAP.  56.   An  Act  forthe  rehefof  the 
te/intoanycoraract,bargain,agreement  legal    representatives    of   Francs 

or  secret  understanding  with  Jny  other  Tenmlle,  deceased, 

person  or   persons,  proposing   to   pur-  CHAP.  57.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
chase  such  land,  to  pay  or  give  to  such  Marigny  D*Auterive. 
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CHAP.  58.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  complete  an  iLggtepXe  qatLntkij,  equal 

Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Balti-  to  one  half  of  five  sections  in  width,  on 

more.  each  side  of  said  extended  Canal. 

CHAP.  59.    An  Act  omending  and  sup-  Approved  April  2, 1830. 

plementory  to  the  act  to  aid  the  CHAP.  60.    An  Act  making  appropria. 

Btate   <^  Ohio  m  "tending    the  ^^  ^        ^j,^  expenste  incurred 

Miami  CiJial  from  Dayton  to  Lake  -^  ^^i^^  i^rtain  Indian  Treaties. 

Ene,  and  to  grant  a  quantity  of  land  ^,,  .„'   «,       .       «   .  ^      i.        t.  ..    ^ 

to  said  State,  to  aid  in  the  construe  CHAP.  61.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

tiom  of  the  Canals  authorized  hy  2**  !««**_, '«P"^"«nt**iv««  of  ^^^ 

Uw,  and  for  making  donations  of  Baptoste  Couture. 

land  to  certain  persons  in  Arkansas  CHAP.  63.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  J. 

Territory.  W.  Hollister  and  Company   and 

SiCT.  1.    Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  George  Anderson. 

und  House  of  RqitreseiUatives  of  the  Uni-  CHAP.  63i    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

ted  States  of  America  in  Congress  assent  Captain  John  Burnham. 

*M^3?T^ell?frth^l^LrJ^^^^  ''"'rL'Li^^e^a^*'^''^^'^"^'^' 

hnidred  ana  twentyeight,  entiaed  *\n  ^^r^^V^^'^T    ,      ,       ,,    ^ 

Act  to  aid  the  State  of  Ohio  in  extend-  CHAP.  65.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

in^  the  Miami  Canal  from  Dayton  to  Thomaa  Bhivenck. 

Lake  Erie,  and  to  grant  a  quantity  of  CHAP.  66.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

land  to  said  State,  to  aid  in  the  con-  Hubert  La  Croix, 

struction  of  the  Cauda  authoriaed  by  ^H^p    ^     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^f  ^^ 

law,  and  for  making  donations  of  Und  j^^^  Wilson, 

to  certam  pewons  m  Arkansas  Tern-  Approved  April  7, 1830. 

tory,    as  provides  that  the  extension  of  ^„  .  _    a''^    ^     ^   ^      ,     .  .      ., 

the  Miami  Canal  shall  be  completed  CHAP.  68.    An  Act  auUionamff  the  ap« 

within  twenty  years,  or  that  the  State  ppmtment  of  an  "ddiUonal  Bnga- 

ahaU  be   bound  to  pay  to  the  United  ««  General  for  the  Temtory  of 

States  the  amount  of  anj  land  previously  Arkansas. 

•old,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repeal-  CHAP.  69.    An  Act  authorizing  the 

ed :  Provided.  That  if  the  State  of  Ohio  Secretaiv  of  the  Treasury  to  refund 

shall  apply  tne  said  lands,  or  the  pro-  a  sum  of  money,  now  in  the  Treas* 

ceeds  ot  the  sales,  or  auy  part  thereof,  ury,  to*  Charles  Henry  Hall, 

to  any  other  use  whatever,  than  in  the  ^„.«    -^      a      **/•*!.        v  r    r 

•ztension  of  the  Miami  Canal,  before  CHAP.  70.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

the  same  shall  have  been  completed,  the  ^^  Mercantile  Insurance  Compa- 

said  grant,  for  all  lands  unsold,  shaU  nji  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 

thereby  become  null  and  void,  and  the  CHAP.  71.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

•aid  State'  of  Ohio  shall  become  liable  Peter  and  John  8.  Crary  and  Com- 

•nd  bound  to  pay  to  the  Uiiited  States,  Pfti^Jy  of  New  York,  and  of  Allen 

the  amount  for  which  said  land,  or  any  Reynolds. 

part  thereof,  may  have  been  sold,  de-  Approved  April  15, 1830« 

ducting  the  expenses  incurred  in  selling  ^.g^p  ^     ^^  ^^^  ^^l^i^    additionai 

the  same  :  Md  provided  also,  That  it  appropriations  for  the  improvement 

•h^  be  lawfol  for  the  Legislature  of  of  certain  Harbors,  and  for  remov 

•aid  State  to  apP«>j>riate  Uie  proceeds  of  ^       obstructions  at  tiie  mouths  of 

the  land  so  granted,  either  m  extending  ^^%^^    j^i^^„  ^^  the  year  one 

tiie  said  Miami  Canal  from  Dayton  to  thousand  eight  hundred  abd  tiiirty. 

Lake  Erie,  or  m  the  construction  of  a  ^                                  ' 

rail  road,  trom  the  termination  of  the  CHAP.  73.    An  Act  to  amend  an  act, 

•aid  Canal,  at  Dayton,  towards  the  said  entitled  *  An  Act  to  extend  the 

Lake.  time  for  locating  Virginia  Military 

Sect.  2.    And  he  it  further  enacted.  Land  Warrants,  and  returnin    s  r- 

That  whenever  the  line  of  the  said  Canal  yeys  thereon  to  the  General       nd 

to  be  extended  as  aforesud,  from  Dayton  Office,'  approved  the  twentieth  day 

to  the  Maumee  River,  at  the  mouth  of  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 

Auglaize,  shall  pass  over  land  sold  by  dred  and  twentysix. 
the  United  States/it  shall  be  lawful  for 

the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  lo-  Sxct.  1.    Be  it  enacted  hy  theSem^ 

cate  other  lands  in  lieu  of  the  land  so  ate  and  House  of  Represmtaimes  of  the 

•old :  Provided,  Such  location  shall  not  Umted  States  ef  Jhneriea  in  Coi^ress 

exceed  the  number  of  acres  necessary  to  asstmbltdy  That  the  officers  and  soldiers 

19 
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of  the  Virginia  Line,  on  the  Continental  or  porchaee  of  the  prineipel  of  tbe  pair- 
Establishment,  their  heirs  or  assignsi  lie  debt,  at  such  times  as  tlie  state  of 
entitled  to  bounty  land  within  the  tract  the  Tressury  will  best  admit, 
of  country  reserved  bv  the  State  of  Vir-  Skct.  2.    And  be  it  further  etuutedj 
fflnia,  between  the  Little  Miami  and  That  whenever,  in  any  year,  there  shall 
Bciota  Rivers^  shall  be  allowed  until  the  be  a  surplus  in  the  Sinking  Fond  bejood 
first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  the  amount  of  interest  and  principial  of 
hundred  and  thirtytwo,  to  obtain  war-  the  debt  which  may  be  actually  due  aad 
rants,  subject,  however,  to  the  condi-  payable  by  the  United  States,  in  such 
tions,  restrictions,  and  limitations,  re-  year,  in  conformity  with  their  en^a^*- 
lating  to  locations,  surveys,  and  patents  ments,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Conunu- 
contsmed  in  the  act  of  which  this  sec-  sioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  appl/ 
tion  is  an  amendment.  sueh  sumlus  to  the  purchase  of  anjr  par- 
Skct.  2. '  And  be  U  jurtktt  inactid,  tion  of  the  public  debt,  at  such  rates  a«. 
That  no  location  shall  be  made  by  virtue  in  their  opinion,  may  be  adrants^wons 
of  any  warrant  obtained  after  tne  said  to  the  United  States;  anything  in  mny 
first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  act  of  Congress  to  the  contrtxy  not- 
hundred  and  thirtytwo ;  and  no  patent  withstanding. 

■hall  issue  in  consequence  of  any  war-  Sscr.  3.    And  be  it  farther  emKted, 

rant  obtained  after  tiiat  time.    And  that  That  the  fourth  and  fiflii  sections  of  the 

the  second  proviso,  inserted  in  the  first  act,  entitled  <  An  Act  to  nrovtde  fi>r  tbe 

section  of  the  above  recited  act,  except  redemption  of  the  public  debt,*  approred 

only  that  part  thereof  which  reqiires  *  a  on   the  third  of  March,  ona  tnousand 

certificate  of  tbe  Register  of  tb^fLand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  are  here- 

office  of  Virffinia,  that  no  warrant  has  by  repealed. 

issued  from  the  said  Land  Office  for  Hie  Skct.  4.    And  be  it  Jmrdttr  enaOed, 

same  services,*  be,  and  the  same  is  here-  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 

by,  repealed.  dollars,  being  the  balance  of  the  sums 

heretorore  appropriated  for  the  expenses 

CHAP.  74.    An  Act  to  regulate  and  of  taking  tbe  next  Census,  and  which 

fix  the  compensation  of  the  Clerks  will  not  be  required  for  that  purpose,  be, 

in  the  Department  of  State.  and  the  same  is  hereby  dlMcted  to  be 

CHAP.  76.    An  Act  for  the  reUefof  pa^ed  to  the  surplus  fund  upon  the  Iwt 

Gabriel  Godfrey  and  John  BapUste  2*^ ^^^**»*  Tu-^**"*^  ^"^""1  ^^^ 

Beauirrand.  hundred  and  thirtv,  any  law  to  the  con- 

^  trary  notwithstanding. 
CHAP.  76.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

Arund  Rutgers,  of  Missouri.  CHAP.  79.    An  Act  to  extend  the  time 

for  commencing  the  improventesi 

CHAP.  77.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee 

Luther  Chapin.  River. 
Approved  April  83, 1830. 

CHAP.  78.    An  Act  to  authorize  the  ^^l'  ^\.  ^"  ^"5  5^^  ^"fj^^ 

CommissioAers    of    the    Sinking  ^^'^T  ^^  ^^"f^  "^  "^ 

Fund  to  redeem  the  public  debt  J?  ?®2?"'     r  w*""  «       Maimes  of 

the  United  States.     *^  the  Sloop  of  War  Hornet. 

Sect.  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  Sen-  Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  ate  and  House  of  R^r^sentatices  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Cow-  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembledf  That  whenever  in  the  gress  ossenMed,  That  the  widows,  if  anj 
opinion  of  the  Secretsry  of  the  Treasury  such  there  be,  and  in  case  there  be  no 
the  state  of  the  Treasury  will  admit  of  widow,  the  child  or  children;  and  if 
the  application  of  a  greater  sum  than  there  be  no  child,  then  the  parent  or  p«.- 
ten  millions  of  dollars  in  any  one  year,  rents ;  and  if  there  be  no  patentj^theB 
to  the  payment  of  interest  and  charges,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  officers, 
and  to  the  reimbursenlent  or  purchase  of  seamen  and  marines,  who  were  in  the 
the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  it  shall  service  of  the  United  States  and  loet  in 
be  lawful  tor  him,  with  the  approbation  the  United  States*  Sloop  of  War  Hornet, 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  ooi  or 
cause  such  surplus  to  be  placed  at  the  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  other- 
disposal  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  wise  appropriated,  a  sum  equal  to  six 
Sinking  Fund,  and  the  same  shall  be  months'  pay  of  their  respective  decesae  J 
applied  by  them  to  the  reimbursement  relatives,  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the 
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pay  due  to  the  said  deceased,  on  the  CHAP.  67.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  ap* 
tenth  daj  of  September  last;  up  to  which  pointmefat  of  a  Marshal  for  the  North- 
day  the  arrears  of  pay  due  the  deceased  ern  District  of  the  State  o^  Ahibama. 
•hall  be  allowed  and  paid  by  the  account- 

ing  officers  of  the  Navy  Department.  CHAP.  88.    An  Act  to  amend  an  act, 

entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  benefit  of 

CHAP.  81.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  incorporated  Kentucky  Asylum 

the  President,  Directors  and  Com-  for  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,' 

pany  of  the  ^nk  of  Chillicothe.  f  °*^ ,  to  extend  the  time  for  seUing 

'^     ''  the  land  granted  by  said  act. 

CHAP.  82.    An  Act  for  the  benefit  of  ^„ . «  ^^    *     a  ^  x     t          xu     • 

Daniel  McDuff.  ^^^/-  f^:  -^"  ^'i^**'5^*i?^.t  ^fj  *?f  S 

of  holding  the  Court  of  the  United 

CHAP.  83.  An  Act  to  refund  the  moie-  SUtei  for  the  District  of  Mississippi, 

ty  of  the  foxfeiture  upon  the  Schoo-  *"<*  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 

ner  Volanjt.  States  in  the  District  of  Ohio. 

Approved  April  5M,  1830.       ^  ^^^  ^   ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^_ 

CHAP.  84;    An  Act  for  the  re-appro-  "»g  the  powers  of  the  Judges  of  the 

priation  of  certain  unexpended  bal-  Superior  Court  of  the  Territory  of 

ances  of  former  appropriations.  Arkansas,  under  the  act  of  the  twen- 

Approved  April  30, 1830.  t^f sixth  day  of  May,  one  thousand 

'  ei^t  hundred  *  and  twentyfour  and 

CHAP.  85.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  .  f<4K»ther  purposes. 

Charles  Wilkes,  Junior.  ' 

^£CT.  1.     B^  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 

CHAP.  8G.    An  Act  to  authorize  the  and  House  of  Representative*  of  the  Uni- 

Registers  of  the  severiJ  Land  Offi-  ted  States  of  America  in  Cokgress  as- 

ces  in  Louisiana,  to  receive  entries  semhled,  That  the  act,  approved  on  the 

of  lands  in  certain  cases  and  give  twentysixth  day  of  May,  one  thousand 

to  the  purchasers  thereof  certifi-  eight  nundred  and  twentyfour,  entitled 

cates  for  the  same.  *  An  Act  to  enable  olaimahts  to  lands 

within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missou- 
.  Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ri  and  Territory  of  Arkansas,  to  institute 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  proceedings  to  try  the  validity  of  their 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  claims,*  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  contin- 
dissembled,  That  in  all  cases  where  per-  ued  in  force,  so  far  as  the  said  act  relates 
sons  have  purchased  lands  of  the  Umted  to  the  claims  within  the  Territory  of 
States  within  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  until  the  first  day  of  J  uly ,  one 
have  paid  in  full  therefor,  and  who  have  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  one, 
fuled  or  omitted  to  enter  the  same,  the  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tlie  Court  in 
Register  of  the  Land  Office  of  the  Dis-  Arkansas,  naving  cognizance  of  claims 
trict  in  which  the  land  was  purchased  under  the  said  act,  to  proceed  by  bills  of 
vhall,  on  presentation  of  the  orijgrinal  re-  review,  filed  or  to  be  filed  in  the  said 
ceipt  of  the  Receiver  of  said  District  by  Court,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
the  original  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  for  the  purpose  of  revising  all  or  any  of 
the  land,  his,  her  or  their  heirs,  cause  an  the  decrees  of  the  said  Court  in  cases 
entry  thereof  to  be  made,  and  give  to  wherein  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  Court 
himjher  or  them  acertvficate  for  the  same,  or  be  alleged  in  such  bills  of  review 
specifying  the  time  when  the  land  was  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  was  as- 
purchased,  upon  which  a  patent  shall  be  sumed,  in  any  case,  on  any  forged  war- 
issued  as  in  other  cases  :  Provided  how-  rant,  concession,  grant,  order  oT  survey 
ever,  That  if,  in  the  intermediate  time  or  other  evidence  of  title^  and  in  every 
between  the  purchase  and  presentation  case  wherein  it  shall  appear  to  the  said 
of  the  said  receipt,  any  of  the  said  lands  Ciuirt,  on  the  prosecution  of  any  such 
shall  have  been  paid  for  and  entered  by  bill  of  review,  that  such  warrant,  con- 
any  other  person  or  persons,  ignorant  of  cession,  grant,  on^r  of  survey,  or  other 
the  former  purchase,  the  said  Register  evidence  of  title,  yi  a  forgery,  it  shall 
shall  not  enter  the  same  lands,  but  may  be  lawful,  and  thfe  said  Court  is  hereby 

Eermit  the  P&rty  to  enter  other  lands  in  authorized  to  proceed,  by  further  order 

eu  thereof,  ot  equal  quantity,  within  and  decree,  to  reverse  and  annul  any 

the  same  District,  whicnmay  be  subject  prior  decreeior  adjudication  upon  suca 

to  entry,  and  shall  give  him,  her  or  them  claim ;  and  thereupon  suf  h  prior  decree 

a  certificate  therefor,  upon  which  a  pa-  or  adjudication  shui  be  deemed  and  held 

tent  shall  issue  as  in  other  cases.  in.'ali  places  whatever  to  be  null  and  void 
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to  all  intent*  ^od  porpoMs.    And  tke  Sbct.  6.    And  be  iijurtkm'  maOdf 

■aid  Court  shall  proceed  on  such  bilU  That  the  President  of  the  United  Statcf 

of  review,  by  aacli  rales  of  practice  and  ii  berebr  authorised  to  ttmirioy^oD  behalf 

regulations  as  they  may  adopt,  for  the  of  the  United  Slates,  saen  coonscl  oo 

ezeooUon  of  the  powers  Tested  or  coo*  their  part,  in  the  Teniior^  of  Arkanns 

firmed  in  them  by  this  act.  or  elsewhere,  to  be  associated  for  Chat 

Sbct.  2.    And  ht  it  fmiker  enacted,  purpose  with  the  District  Attorney  of 

That  no  entries  of  land  in  any  of  the  the  same  Territory  as  he  may  deem  the 

land  offices  in  Arkansas,  under  any  of  interests  of  the  United  States  mav  re- 

the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  shall  be  quire,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  bills  of 

made,  until  the  fhrther  direction  of  Con-  review  before  tiie  said  Court, 

gress.  Sect.  7.    Jhtd  be  it  further  emaetei^ 

Skct.  3.    0nd  be  it  further  enaeted,  That  in  all  cases  the  party  against  whom 

That  no  patent  shall  be  issued  for  lands  the  judgment  or  decree  of  the  said  Court 

*^nder  anjr  decree  of  the  said  Courts  in  may  be  finally  ^ven,  shall  be  entitled 

'  any  cdike  in  which  the  original  warrant,  to  an  appeal,  within  one  year  from  the 

conceB8ion,grailtor  order  of  survey,  has  time  oi  its  rendition,  to  the  Supreme 

been  withdrawn  from  the  files  of  the  said  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  Court 

Court  unless  the  person  or  persons  claim^  shall  have  power  to  review  the  de^mcm 

ing  such  patent  shall  first  pBm|nce  anu  of  the  Court  below,  both  cm  the  Jaw  and 

deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  the  facts;  and  the  CouK  in  Arkansaa 

of  the  General  Land  Office  the  original  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  required. to 

warrant,  concession,  ^rant  or  order  of  spread  upon  the  record  the  whole  testi- 

survey , on  which  such  decree  was  found-  mony, together  with  the  reasons  fo^6ieir 

ed,  and  on  which  the  said  Court  took  ju-  decision  in  each  case,  and  to  transmit  to 

risdiction  under  the  said  act;  and  no  pa-  'the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

tent  shall  be  issued  until  the  further  or-  the  same,  together  with  the  original 

der  of  Congress,  in  any  cAse,  under  the  warrant,  concession,  grant,  order  of  snr- 

said  act.  until  it  shall  satisfactorily  ap-  vey  or  other  evidence  of  title, 

pear  to  tne  Commissioner  of  the  General  Sect.  8.    Jind  be  it  fiaiker  euaOei^ 

Land  Office  that  the  warrant,  conces-  That'eachof  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 

sion,  grant  or  order  of  survey,  on  which  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  shaB, 

any  lands  are  claimed,  under  any  decree  ^hile  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 

of  the  said  Court,  was  in  (act,  made  or  imposed  by  this  act,  be  allowed  at  the 

issued  by  or  under  the  autiiority  of  the  rate  of  eignt  hundred  dolfatfs  per  annum 

person  or  persons  purporting  to  have  in  addition  to  their  salarv  as  Judges  of 

made  or  issued  the  same,  or  unless  the  the  Superior  Court  for  the  Tenitorv  of 

said  warrant,  concession,  grant  or  order  Arkansas,  which  shall  be  in  full  fix  Uktit 

of  survey  shall  have  been  determined  services,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  io 

by  the  said  Court,  on  the  hearing  of  a  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

bill  of  review,  to  be  genuine.  ^».  *«  «•      *      »   .          i         ^     *-. 

Sect.  4.    ind  be  U  further  enacted,  CHAP.  91.    An  Act  supplementafTto 

That  no  entry,  survey,  or  patent,  shall,  ^^  f  ct,  entitled  'An  Act «»  "*to 

at  any  time  foreaOer ,  be  m^e  or  issue  J  »«  t^*  «*>""?^  ^  T*^!T!f .tl 

under  the  said  act,  except  in  the  name  Arkansas  and  Flondn  to  elect  their 

of  the  original  party  to  any  such  decree,  officers,  and  for  other  purposes, 

and  on  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sect.  I.     Beit  enacted  by  tke  Senate 

,   officers,  respectively,  that  the  party  ap-  and  Hotue  of  Repreeentatives  of  tke  Uni- 

plying  is  such  original  party,  or  is  duly  ted  States  ofjJvurica  in  Congress  assem^ 

authorized  by  such  original  party,  or  his  bled,  That  in  case  any  vacancy  has  oe» 

heirs  to  make,  receive,  or  require  such  cprred,  or  shall  occur  in  any  office  to 

entry,  patent  or  survey.  which  any  person  has  been  or  shall  be 

Sect.  5.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  elected  by  toe  citizens  of  Arkansas,  un- 

That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  said  Court  der  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which 

shall,  by  decree  or  adjudication,  under  this  is  a  supplement,  either  by  a  refusal 

this  act,  review  and  annul  any  prior  de-  to  accept  the  same,  or  by  death,  resg* 

•cree  or  adjudication  therein,  any  lands  nation  or  otherwise,  the  Governor  of  tM 

-  which  may  have  been  heretofore  en-  -said  Territory  is  hereby  amUioriEed  aad 

tered,  under  any  such  prior  decree  or  required  to  supply  such  vacancy,  until 

adjudication,  shall  thereafter  be  subject  the  next  generau  election.   And  in  case 

to  sale  or  entry  as  other  public  lands  of  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  offices  of 

the  United  States  may  be.  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Auditor  or  lVea»« 
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urer  for  the  nid  TenitoTj,  either  by  a  tion  of  criminals  and  the  pnnishnient  of 

reftisal  to  accept  the  same  or  by  death,  crimes  and  misdemeanora/  passed  bv 

resignation  or  otherwise,  the  Groyernor  said  Leffislatiye  Conricil  the  fifteenth 

thereof  is  hereby  aathorized  and  requir-  day  of  Noyember,  eighteen    hundred 

ed  to  supply  soch  yaeancy  until  the  and  twenty  nine,  be,  and  the  saiA'e  are 

next  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  hereby,  annulled. 

Approved  May  8, 1830.  Approved  May  14, 1830. 

CHAP.  92.    An  Act  to  authorize  the  CHAP-  97.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
*  reconyeyance  of  alot  of  land  tothe  sundry    Reyolutionary  and   other 

Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  Officers  and  Soldiers,  and.  for  other 

of  New  York.  «  purposes. 

Whereas  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  CHAP.  98.    An  Act  to  i|Btablish  a  Port 
the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  sixth  of  of  Deliyery  at  Delaware  City. 

May,  one  thousand  eif  ht  hundred  and  CHAP.  99.    An  Act  making  aoproprj^ 
eight,  did  convey  to  the  United  States  ations  to  carry  into  effect  tm  Trea-* 

a  lot  of  land  at  the  foot  of  Hubert  ty  of  Butte  des  M6rte8. 

street,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  call-  ^„^„    ,^/^      .       .      ^      , 

ed  the  North  Battery, « so  long  as  the  pHAP.  100.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
same  should  be  used  and  applied  to  the  S'^^^lS'  Council  of  Charleston, 

defence  and  safety  of  the  Port  of  New  South  Carohna. 

York,  and  no  longer.'  CHAP.  101.    An  Act  to  reduce  the 
S«CT.  1.     Be  U  therrfore  miaetedbythe  Katies  on  Coffee,  Tea  and  Cocoa. 

SauUe   and    Hwe   of  JUprtsaUoHvts        Qect.  1.    Bt  it  enacted  hy  the  SenaU 

rf  the  Unued  ^aUs  of  America  xn  Conr  ^^    ^^^    ^j  Representatives  of  the 

^MsoMcmAZed,  that  whenever  the  Pres-  jj^^^  g^^^  qf  America  in   Congress 

ident  of  the  Untied  States  shall  deter-  assemhUd,  That  from  and  after  the  thir- 

mme  that  the  said  lot  is  no  longer  use-  ^  fi„t  ^jay  of  December,  one  thousand 

fol  for  Uie  puri>oses  aforesaid,  he  be,  ^^^^  hundred  and  thirty,  the  duty  on 

aiid  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  cause  q^^^^  g^^,  ^  ^^^  ^ents  per  pound;  and 

the  same  to  be  recoaveyed  to  the  Mayor  ^^^  ^^  after  the  thirtyArst  day  of  De- 

■nd  Corporation  ofNew  York,  the  works  cember,  one   thousand  eight  hundred 

thereon  to  be  dismantled  and  Uie  mate-  ^^^  thirtyone,  the  duty  on  Coffee  shaU 

ruUs  thereof  to  be  disposed  of  m  such  ^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^   ^^  ^^  ^^,^ 

manner  as,  in  his  judgment,  the  pubhc  ^^d  from  and  after  the  thirtyfirst  day  of 

interest  may  require.  December,  one  thousand  eiirht  hundred 

CHAP.  93.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  *nd   thirty,  the  duty  on  Cocoa   shall 

the  legal  representatives  of  Richard  ^  one  cent  per  pound  and  no  more. 

£ppefl.  And  that  from  ana  after  the  thirtyfirst  of 

^a  A\»    nM      A      A  A  /•    *u        1-  r    r  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

CHAP.  94.    An  Act  for  the  rehef  of  and  thirtyine,  thefollowin|ratesof  du- 

James  Abbott.  t    ^^  „q  ^,ther  shall  be  levied  and  col- 

Approyed  May  10, 1830.  i^^^^^  o„  Teas  imported  from  China,  or 

CHAP.  95.    An  Act  to  alter  the  Bridge  other  place  east  of  the  Cape  of  Grood 

and  Draws  across  th*e  Potomac,  from  Hope,  and  in  vessels  of  the   United 

Washington  City  to  Alexandria.  States,  to  wit :    Imperial,   Gunpowder 

CHAF^^?6.    AnAct  to  alter thetimeof  S'/rrCn^fc^SJ^TcTnli 

ri    -^  A^*iAw*jr^w.  Tjj„^  twelve  cents  per  pound;    Sou- 

''°"°*-  chong  and  other  Black  Teas,  except 

SscT.  1.    Beit  enacted  hf  the  Senate  Bohea,  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  Bohea 

emd  House  of  Representatives    of  the  four  cents  per  pound ;  and  on  Teas  im- 

United  States  &f  America  in  Congress  ported  from  any  other  place,  or  in  ves- 

ussembUd,  That  the  Legislative  Council  eels  other  than  those  of  the    United 

of  the  Territory  of  Florida  shall  com-  States,  the  following  rates,  to  wit :  Im- 

menee  its  session  on  the  first  Monday  in  perial.  Gunpowder  and  Gomee,  thirty- 

JanuaiT  in  each  ycu,  instead  of  the  se-  seven  cents }  Hyson  and  Young  Hyson, 

cond  Monday  in  October,  as  now  direct*  twentyseven  cents ;   Hyson  Skin  and 

•d  by  law.  other  Green  Teas,  twenty  cents  ;  Son- 

SvcT.  2.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  chong  and  other  Black  Teas,  except 

That  the  first  and  third  sections  of  ^an  Bohea,  eighteen  cents ;  and  Bohea,  six 

act  '  to  ^mend  an  act  for  the  apprehen-  cents  per  pound. 
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Sect.  2.    ^nd  bt  it  further  enueted^  CHAP.  105.    An  Aei  to  quiet  the  titles 

That  Tea,  Cocoa  and  C'ofiee,  which  hay«  of  c«rtuii'  purchasers  of  Lsnds  be- 

been,  or  which  shall  be  hereafler,  put  twean  the  lines  of  Ludlow  and  Rob- 

into  the  Custom  House  stores,  under  the  erU,  in  (he  State  of  Ohio, 

bond  of  the  importer,  and  which  shall  re*  „           -      »•*         ^ji^-ro 

main  under  the  control  of  the  proper  of-  ,  ^'^^^   '  •     ^«  ,^  enaOed  by  tt«j%»- 

ficer  of  the  customs,  on  the  thir^first  ^«.f^  ^?^«  ^  WM«tfsfa«*  qf  Oe 

day  of  December,  one  thousand  ilght  ^«»^«1,  ?^S.  ?  ^!^'^  -!f  ^^Tl?* 

hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  thirtyfist  if'^M:  ,^  ^^^  f '•^'^?°*  f  ^ 

day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  United  States  be,  and  he  is  heieby  an- 

hundred   and  .  thirty  one,   lespectively,  ^onzed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  m  the 

shall  be  subject  to  /o  high.r  cfuty.  th/n  I??f?i:^  fj>U";^.^^^^^^^ 


if  the  same  were  imported,  respecUvely,    *!>«  ^Tu't  ^'^'^H  C^?ts  of  lands 


to  alter  or  postpone  the  time  when  the  and  twelve,  Ae  sum  of  sixtrt wo  thon- 

duty  on  the^aid  Tea,  Cocoa  and  Coffee  «*»**  ^^^  hundred  and  fiflecndoUars  and 

shall  be  payable.  Ir*"^^'?  *!!u^i.^'*  f*^^*        l***"^ 

CHAP.  102.    An  Act  to  amend  an  act,  ^^"^  the  fourth  of  Msreh,  eighteen  hun- 

entitled,  'An  Act  to  regrulate  the  dred  and  twentjrfive,  at  six  per  cent  per 

practice  in  the  CourUof  the  United  annum,  untU  paid ;  heme  the  amountat 

SUtos,  for  the  Districtof  Louisiana,'  '^}^^^  »»<^  lands  were  vslued,  exdusiTe 

Sect.  1.    Bs  U  muuUd  by  th*  SttuUe  of  improvementB,  under  the  act  of  C<m- 

and  House    of   RepresentaUves  of  the  g'^/'^V^^?^  *  A?,  4f ^.*Sf ^**«f«* Jj»** 

United  States  of  Jinurica  in  Congress  President  of  the  United  States  to  enter 

assenibUd,  That  the  mode  of  proceeding  }°to  certain  negoUations  relative  to  the 

in  drawing  and  empanneUing  juries  in  lands  located  under  Virgini*   Military 

tlie  Couite  of  the  United  States  for  the  Laiid  Warrants,  lying  bet  ween  Lu^ows 

Louisiana  Distycts,  shall  be  the  same  OS  and  Roberts  lines,  in  the  SUto  of  Ohio; 

is  now  provided  by  law  in  the  District  Provided  howeDcr,  That  before  the  paj- 

CourU  of  the  Stote  of  Louisiana ;  and  ™?t  of  said  sum,  the  said  claimant  or 

that   the   Judge  of  the  United  Stetes  claimante  shall  rehnauish,  by  deed  <v 

Courto  in  said  District  be,  and  he   is  deeds,    to  the  United  States,   in  socb 

hereby  authorised,  by  rule,  to  adopt  any  manner  as  the  President  shall  duect, 

amendment  that  may  hereafter  be  made  **>!»'  ^^^^l  <>'  ^'^f*,^  ^*  ""^  ^*"^-     . 

to  the  laws  of  the  said  Stote,  prescribing  ®^*^'^  2.    Jlnd  be  tt  further  atmoa, 

the  qualificaUon  of  jurors,  and  providing  That  the  paymente  afi>re8aid   shall  be 

for  drawing  and  empannelUng  juries.  made  as  directed  to  the  said  clumante. 

Sect.  2.    And  be  il  further  enacted,  according  to  the  yaluatoon  of  their  re- 

That    all  the  duties  prescribed  by  tiie  "pective  tracts  of  land,  made  under  the 

laws  of  Uie  State  of  Louisiana,  to  be  above  recited  act  of  Congress, 

pjerformed  by  tiie  Sheriff,  in  relation  to  ^g^p    ^^     ^^  ^^^  ^           .^  ^ 

the  drawing  and  f  "^nnioning  of  lurors  ^^  ^^  setdement<>f  Lknd  CUinis 

shall  be  performed  bv  the  Marshals,  and  •    Florida, 
those  so  prescribed  tor  the  Parish  Judge 

or  the  District  Judge  of  the  State  shall  Sect.  1.  Beit  enacted  hutks  Semtt 
be  performed  by  the  District  Judge  of  ^nd.  House  of  Representadtes  of  the 
the  United  Stales.  And  that  the  duties  United  States  of  America  tn  Congress 
80  prescribed  by  the  said  State  laws,  im-  assembled,  That  all  the  claims  andtitles 
posed  on  any  other  Slate  officer  shall  be  ^  land  filed  before  the  Register  sad  Re- 
performed  by  such  householders  as  shall  reiver  of  Uie  Land  Offiee.i^ting  as  Com- 
be designated  by  the  said  Judge  of  Uie  miggi^ners,  in  the  District  of  is^  YSah. 

So^Io^  ?AO^*  A^ ^H  ^"^J^^^u^^^t^'c    c  da,  under  the  quantity  contained  ii^one 

CHAP.  lOa.    An  Act  for  tiie  relief  of  league  square,  which  have  been  deekW 

Jonatiian  Taylor  and  the  represen-  ^  pecomraended  for  confiimation,  cod* 

l?u^?    ^fr-il*"*^*    Morrison    and  tained  in  tiie  reports, abstracto and opin- 

Charles  VVOkins.  jo^g   ^f  3^4   ftegister  and    Receiver, 

Approved  May  20, 1830.  transmitted    to  the   Seeretsfy    d  the 

if'  ^^*    ^^  ^^^  ^  incorporate  Treasury,  according  to  law,  and  rs&md 

the  Alexandria  Canal  Company.  by  him  to  Congrew,  on  the  iborteenlh 
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day  of  Janaaxy y  one  thoiuand  eight  hon*  States  to  the  aaid  laoda  reapeottTely ,  and 

<ired  and  thirty,  be,  and  the  aame  are  ahall  not  be  construed  eitner  a»  a  gnar- 

faereby  oonfirmed,  with  the  exception  of  antee  of  any  ench  titlee  or  in  any  man* 

such  claime  as  were  confirmed  by  the  ner  afieoting  the  rights  of  other  persons 

Spanish  Government,  subsequent  to  the  to  the  same  lands, 

twentyfourth  of  January,  one  thousand  SacT.  7.    Jind  be  it  furfur  enmetedj 

eight  nundred  and  eighteen ,  which  shall  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  twentythird 

be  re-examined  and  reported,  with  the  of  May ,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

evidence  by  the  Regrister  and  Receiver,  twent^eightasdireeted  that  the  selection 

before  the  next  session  of  Congress,  to  of  claimante  who  availed  themselve^of 

the  Secretery  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  laid  the  firat  section  of  said  act  by  accepting 

before  Congress.  a  quantity  equal  to  one  league  square 

SxGT.  2.    And  be  it  further  enacted^  within  their  respective  grante,  which 

That  all  the  conflicting  Spanish  claims  confined  the  selection  to  sectional  lines^ 

reported  in  obedience  to  the  fourth  sec-  shall  not  be  held  to  extend  to  the  select 

tion  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Uon  by  the  claimante  of  a  greater  quan- 

May  the  eighth,  one  thousand  eight  hun-  tibr  than  a  section,  but  the  said  claimante 

dred  and  twentytwo  and  recommended  who  have,  or  may  hereafter  select,  un* 

for  confirmation  as  valid  titles,  be,  and  derthe  provisions  of  said  law,*  any  qnan- 

the  same  are  hereby,  confirmed,  so  far  tity  equal  to  the  amount  granted  in  bod- 

as  the  United  Stetes  have  any  title  to  ies  larger  than  a<  section  in  the  form  of 

the  same.  any  Spanish  survey,  or  plat  of  survey, 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  fitrther  emaeted,  or  where  the  seetions  are  broken  by  any 
That  all  claims  derived  from  the  ibimer  river,  the  said  land  so  selected,  or  which 
British  Government,  contained  in  the  may  be  so  selected,  is  herebv  confirmed 
reporte  of  the  Commissioners  of  East  tosaidclaimanto;  anditshsllbethedu- 
Florida,  or  the  Register  and  Receiver,  ty  of  the  Survey  General  to  make  a 
acting  as  such,  who  did  not  avail  them-  survey  and-  certificate  of  all  claims,  to 
selves  of  tiie  provisions  of  the  treaty  be-  return  the  same  to  the  Commiasioner  of 
tween  Spain  and  En^and,  signed  at  Ver-  the  General  Land  Office,  and  thereupon 
sailles  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  one  a  patent  shall  issue  to  the  original  gran- 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-  tee  or  to  his  assignee,  if  the  land  has 
three,  by  leaving  said  Province,  but  bcMi  sold  or  transferred  to  any  other 
who  remained  in  tne  same  and  became  person  or  to  the  legal  owner  by  pnrohase 
Spanish  subjecto,  and  whose  titles  were  or  descent. 

approved  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  Scot.  8w  And  be  it  fiurAer  ens^^ 

have  been  recommended  for  confirmation  That  the  claimante  who  are  entitled  w 

by  said  Commissioners  or  Register  and  the  nrovisions  of  that  act,  or  who  may 

Receiver,  acting  as  such,  be,  and  the  avail  themselves  of  the  foregoing  pro- 

same  are  hereby,  confirmed.  visions  of  this  act,  by  taking  a  quantity 

Sect.  4.    And  be  U  Jurther  enacted^  equal  .to  a  leagoe  square,  in  lien  of  the 

That  all  the  remaining  claims  which  whole  grant,  shall  be,  and  they  are  here* 

have  been  presented  according  to  law,  by,  allewed  the  further  time  of  one  year 

and  not  finally  acted  upon,  shall  be  ad-  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  execute 

judicated  and  finally  settled  upon  the  their  reHnquishments  and  to  file  their  ae^ 

same  conditions,  restrictions  and  limito-  oeptance  of  the  orovlMons  of  said  law. 

tions,  in  every  respect,  as  are  prescribed  obot.  9.    And  be  it  fitrtker  emmetedf 

by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  twen-  That  it  sh^l  be  the  duty  of  the  Registers 

tvthird  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  bun-  and  Reeeiven  to  restore  to  the  clainnnto 

(Ired  and  twentyeight,  entitled  *  An  Act  the  title  deeds  on  which  they  may  haive 

supplementary  to  the  several  acta  pro*-  finally  rejected  the  claims. 

jiimg  for  the  settlement  and  confi^  CHAP.107.  An  Act  for  the  distribution 

tion  of  private  land  claims  in  Florida.'  ^.r-^^l  :^  d    i-iJv:      •   •^"™"*^ 

Sect:  5.    And  be  it  fiiriher  enacted,  of  certain  Books  therein  menUoned. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Register  StCT.  1.    Beit  enacted  bi^  the  Senate 

and  Receiver  to  deliver  over  all  peners  and  House   of   Representatives  of  the 

relative  to^private  land  claims  in  East  United  Spates  of  America  lA  Congress 

Florida  to  the   keeper  of  the   public  assembled^  Thattheco]Hesof  the  Diplo- 

archives.  matie  Correspondence  of  the  American 

Sect.  6.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  Revolution,  published  in  pursuance  of  a 

That  all  confirmations  of  land  titles,  un-  resolution  of  Congress  of  twentyseventh 

der  this  act  shall  onl^  operate  as  a  relin-  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

quishment  of  the  right  of  the  United  eighteen,  which  hcve  been  or  may  here- 
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«Aer  be  reetived  at  the  Department  of  and  that  they  be  forwarded  firee  of  poa- 

State,  be  distributed  and  diepoeed  of  in  tage,  by  mail  to  the  persons  hereby  an- 

the  manner  following^  to  wit:  ^thorixed  to  receive  tnem;  or  delivered 

To  the  President  and  Vice  President  to  the  order  of  said  persons  in  the  City 

of  the  United  Stales,  one  copy  each ;  to  of  Washington. 

the  Heads  of  Departmenti  five  copies  Sxct.  4.    Atd  he  it  further  emattedy 

each;  to  the  Postmaster  General,  the  That,  of  the  copies  of  the  Diplomatic  Cor- 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Of>  respondenoe  of  the  ReTolntton,  which 

fioe,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Pa-  shall  remain  after  the  dbtribution  albre- 

tent  Office,  one  copy  each;    to   each  said,  one  copy  i^all  be  distribaled  to 

Member  and  Delegate  of  the  present  each  new  Member  of  each  Confress 

Congress,  one  copjr ;  to  the  Labrary  of  succeeding  the  present,  until  all  the 

,the  senate,  five  copies ;  to  the  Library  of  copies  shall  have  oeen  distributed,  with 

the  House  of  Representatives,  ten  copies;  the  exception  of  twentyfive  which  shall 

to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Judges  of  be  retained  for  the  Library  of  Congrefls. 

the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  other  ^^..^    -^^      .      *  *  r     *u       r  r   r 

Courts  of  the  United  Slates,  each  one  CHAP.  108.    An  Act  for  therebefof 

copy ;  to  each  Governor  of  a  State  or  Jonathan  Chapman. 

Territory,  for  the  public  library  of  the  CHAP.  109.    An  Act  to  conJirm  the 

State  or  Territory,  one  copy;   to  the  claimof  Isidore  Moore,  of  Misnuri. 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and    ^      _  .     ^      ,         ,.  ,    ^ 

to  each  incorporated  University,  Col-  CHAP.  110.    An  Act  for  the  reUef  of 

lege,  Historical  or  Antiquarian  Society  Nancy  Moore, 

aad  Athensum,  one  copy ;  to  the  Sec  ^jj^p    ^^^     ^    ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  relief  of 

letary ,  one  copy  for  each  American  Le-  p            p  ^ 

gation  m  foreiirn  countries ;  to  the  Sec-  *  /-^     b-     «                                            ^^ 
vstary  of  the  Navy,  five  copies  for  the  CHAP.  112.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
Naval  Commanders  on  different  stations;  Mountjoy  Bayly, 
and  to  each  person  who  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  one  copy.  CHAP.  113.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

SacT.  3.  And  be  it  furUur  enacted,  Lucy  M.  Lipscomb. 

Hon\l^!^r3~ifto  CHAP.  114.    An  Act  for  the  reUef  Of 

SjTifMo^'t^riS^^^^^  J°^-  ^^'  °^°^^- 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-  CHAP.  115.    An  Act  for  the  benefit  of 

sfe,  the  copies  be  distributed  in  manner  the  creditors  of  Bennet  and  Morte. 

following,  to  wit :  Approved  May  26, 18». 

To  the  President  and  Vice  President  \              ,    ,  ^ 

of  the  United  States,  one  copy  each ;  to  CHAP.  116.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

the  Heads  of  Department,  five  copies  James  Smith, 

each;  to  each  Member  and  Delegate  of  cHAP.  117.    An  Act  for  the  reUefof 

the  present  Conmss,  one  copy ;  to  the  Thomas  WheaUey. 

Library  of  the  Senate  five  copies ;  to  ^ 

the  Library  of  the  House  of  Representa-  CHAP.  118.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

tiveo,  ten  copies ;  to  the  Attorney  and  Henry  Williams. 

Postmaster  General,  one  copy  each ;  to  ^„.„  -^^      .       *   *  *     .v        t-^  r 

each  Governor  of  a  SUte  or  Territory,  CHAP.  119.    An  Act  for  the  rehef  of 

for  the  public  library  of  the  State  or  JBmee  Bamett. 

Territory,  one  copy ;    to  the  Military  CHAP.  120.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

Academy  at  West  i^oint,  and  to  each  in-  Joseph  Shaw. 

•:SrA"ntiSii::;t^^^^^^^  CHAP.m.    AnActforthe  reUefof 

um,  one  copy ;  and  to  each  person  wh^  ^^  ^•'"  ^^  ^*P^'**  ^  ^'***«- 

has  been  President  ofthe  United  States,  CHAP.  128.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

one  copy ;  and  that  the  residue  remain  Francois  Isidore  TuilUer. 

«f  ^*?*"*^V*'^"?;?''I^**^*^*"*5^  CHAP.  123.   An  Act  for  the  rehef  of 

of  RepresentaUves,  till  otherwise  order-  Peter  Gasnev 

ed  by  the  House.  ^ ' 

Skct.  3.    And  be  it  further  enacted  CHAP.  124.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

That  the  books  hereby  directed  to  be  •^*^^'l,.^?.^P*'i  WUliam    Saunders 

distributed,   be   properly   prepared   for  and  Wilham  R.  Porter. 

•J^'J^'?*'','™*'  ^^  direction  ofthe  CHAP.  125.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

^ler*  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Judah  Alden.             ' 
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CHAP.  126.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Umted  StaUM  of  Ameriea  in  Qmgrus 
the  heirs  or  legal  jrepresentatives  of  assemhUdy  That  all  the  elums  *to  laiiiie 
Joseph  Falconer,  deceased.  rejported  by  the  Regiater  and  Receiver 

CHAP.  127.    An  Act  for  the  reHefof   £!^3^^^®IS•Ji^%^^5[^^ 

Wilkins  TannehUI.  Jf?^"?  ^"""^j^T?'       ^^  ®*^*u 

M.  «<ti«>iiui  Mississippi,  .under  the  proTUMons  of  the 

CHAP.  128..  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  act  of  Congress,  approved  on  the  twen- 
John  H.  Wendal,  a  Captain  in  the  tyfourth  day  of  May,  one  thoosand  eight 
Revolutionary  War.  *"  hundred  and  twentyeight,  entitled  '  An 

r^uAD    tnn      a      a  ,.  r    ax.       r  r  ^f   Act  supplementary  to  the  several  acts 

CHAP.  129  An  Act  for  the  relief  o»  pro^dfig  for  the  adjuetment  of  land 
Ae  Jegal  representatives  of  James  Jj^^j^  j^  ^^  g^^  ^\  Missbsippi,*  as 
Davenport,  deceased.  founded  on  any  order  of  sur7ey,requette, 

CHAP.130.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  permission  to  *ettle^  or  other  written 
heirs  of  Jean  Marie  Trahaud,  de-  evidence  of  claim  danved  from  the  Span- 
ceased.  i"b  authorities  which  ought,  in  the  opin- 

-,_-^-,    ^«,       .       .      ^      I       1.  /.  ^  ion  of  the  said  Regiater  and  Receiver,  to 

CHAP.  131.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  ^  confirmed,  and  which,  by  the  said 
Michael  Lewis.  reporU,  appear  to  be  derived  fnfin  the 

CHAP.  132.  An  Actibrth^reKefof  Spuush  Government  prior  to  th«  twen- 
Alexander  Fridire.  tieth  of  December,  one  thonaand  eight 

'  hundred  and  three,  and  the  land  claimed 

CHAP.  133.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  to  have  been  cultivated  and  inhabited 
Captain  John  Woods.  on  or  before  that  day,  shall  be  confirmed 

CHAP.  134.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  j»  ^he  same  manner  as  if  the  title  hMl 
the  heimofJohnTuUKer,  deceased,    been  completed  :    Prowded,  That  in  ^ 

such  claims,  where  the  plat  and  oertin- 

CHAP.  135.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  cate  of  survey,  made  prior  to  the  fif- 
Stephen  Olney.  teenth  day  of  April,  ona  thousand  eight 

^u  A  ■»    I «A      A  .   A  ^*  A«.  «i. A  «iiAf  Af  hundred  and  thirteen,  under  ihe  anthori- 

1  K.  M  mt  ty  ^  ^^  Spanish  Gk»fernment,  in  imr- 

John  Moffitt.  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^j^  ^^^^  y^^  ^^  ^^^  ^1^ 

CHAP.  137.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  with  the  said  Register  and  Receiver, 
Alexander  Montgomery,  John  H.  such  claim  shall  not  be  confirmed  to  aAy 
Watte  and  this  adminiatraton  (^  one  person  for  more  than  twelve  hnn- 
John  Wilson,  deceased.  dred  and  eighty  acres ;  and  thai  for  all 

^•.  *  r>  •««      A     A  s.  if     -u        rrr*!^  other  claims  comprised  in  the  r«- 

^"^^:,?.^-  m^"  ^""^  ^°'  ^^  "'^^^''^  POfto  aa  aforesaid,  anif  which  ought,  in 
Wilham  Tipton.  ^^  opinion  of  the  Regiafer  and  Reaeiv. 

CHAP.  139.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  er,  to  be  confirmed,  the  claimant  to  aueh 
General  Simon  Kenton.  land  ahall  be  entitled  to  a  grant  therefor, 

CHAP.  140.  An  Act  fi>r  the  relief  of  as  a  doimtion  not  to  exceed  twelve  hun- 
Alexander  Claxton.  ^red  and  eirhty  acres  to  any  one  person  : 

/^i3Ai>  ivii     A«    A«*  A.*  «k«  Mkiw^r/^r  JhuL  pr&mded,  aboy  That  the  claim  of 

CHAP.  141.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  repreaentiivea  of  Leuia  Boiadore, 
Jacob  Wilderman.  numbered  four  in  report  numbered  three, 

CHAP.  142.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  shall  not  be  confirmed  to  more  than 
Abraham  Brownson.  twelve  hundred  and  eisbty  aerta;  and 

r^rw  A-a   -tdn      A     A«r     au        vrr^^  ^^^  confinuationa  of  the  said  incom^ 

CHAP.  143.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  pietetiaeaandgranteofdonationa,hei»- 
Vincent  de  Rivafinoh,  and  others,    fy  p^vided  to  *be  made,  shaU  amount 

CHAP.  144,  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  only  to  a  relinquishment  forever,  on  the 
Wallace  Robinson,  purt  of  the  United  Stetes,  of  any  claim 

/^uAi>  ii»R     Am  a«*  «^«.  *k«  ^^w^fnf   whatever  to  the  tract  of  laiid  so  confinn^ 

CHAP.  145.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  ed  or  granted,  without  nxeiudice  to  the 
Ann  Brashears,  of  Mississippi.  ^t,r£^iiM^Z>Il!^^ 

CHAP.  146.  An  Act  to  confirm  certain  Sxct.  2.  Jktd  fra  it  JkrthBr  enmUed^ 
claims  to  lands  in  the  District  of  That  every  person  or  his  or  her  legal  rep<« 
Jackson  Court  House,  in  the  Stete  resentetives  whose  claim  ia  embraced  by 
of  Mississippi.  the  said  Regiater  and  Receiver  in  their 

reporte,  numbers  five,  six  and  seven,  of 
Bact.  1.    B&  it  eiMctsd  by  the  SmaU    actual  aettlers,  or  their  le^^  represented 

and   E^mse  *of  BipretmOativtf  ^f  tht   tivesy  not  having  any  wnttoii  avideno^ 
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of  elainif  ehall,  where  it  appean  by  the  lithin^  Land  Offices  in  the  District  eaat 

■aid  reports  that  the  land  claimed  or  set^  of  the  Island  of  New  Orleans.* 

tied  on  had  been  actually  inhabited  and 

cnltiYated  by  such  person  or  persons,  in  CHAP.  147.    An  Act  for  the  more  ef- 

whose  right  the  same  is  claimed,  on  or  **  •    fectoal    collection  of   the   impost 

before  the  fifteenth  day  of  AprU,  one  duties. 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  be  4k ' 

entitled  to  a  grant  for  the  land  so  claim-        Sect.  1.    Be  U  enacted  hy  the  Sem- 

ed  or  settled  on,  as  a  donation :  iVori-  <K«  ^'u'  House  qf  ReprtsaUatms  cf  dw 

ded.  That  not  more  than  one  tract  shall  VnUed  SiaUt  of  America  im,  Comgmt 

be  granted  to  any  one  person,  and  the  osaeitMed^  That  the  President  of  the 

same  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred  and  United  States,  by  and  with  the  adTioe 

Ibrty  acres,  to  include  his  or  her  im-  vd  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  hereby 

proTements,  and  to  be  bounded  by  sec-  authorised  to  appoint  an  additiooal  ap-> 

tional  or  diyisional  lines ;   and  that  no  praiser  of  merchandise  for  the  port  of 

lands  shall  be  thus  muted  which  ar^  New  York,  who  shall  take  a  similar  oath 

claimed  or  recognised  by  the  preceding  and  have  like  power  and  compensation 

section.  and  perform  the  same  duties,  with  the 

8kct.  3.    And  he  ii  further  enacted,  appraisers  now  authorized  by  law  to  be 
That  trery  person  or  his  or  her  legal  appointed  at  that  place, 
representatives,  comprised  in  the  afore-  YSxct.  2.    And  he  it  fiaiker  emmcM^ 
said  reports  of  actual  settlers,  not  having  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
any  written  evidence  of  claim,  who,  on  appoint,  not  exceeding  four  assistant 
the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  appraisers  in  New  Yon,  two  in  Pldla- 
eight  hundred  and  nineteen  did,  as  ap-  delphia  and  two  in  Boston,  who  shall  be 
pears  by  those  reports,  actually  inhabit  practically  acquainted  with  the  quality 
and  cultivate  a  tract  of  land  in  the  said  and  value  of  some  one  or  more  <^  the 
District,  not  claimed  ander  any  written  chief  articles  of  importation,  subject  to 
evidence  of  title  legally  derived  from  appraisement,  to  be  employed  in  apprais- 
the  French,  British  or  Spanish  Govern-  ing  goods  in  such  manner  as  shall  oe  di- 
ments,  or  granted  as  a  donation,  shall  be  rected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy, 
entitled  to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  and  who  shall  take  and  subsoibe  an 
quarter  section,  or  two-eights  of  any  oath  diligently  and  faithfully  to  examine 
sectioii,onwhich  the  improvements  may  and  inspect  such  ^^oods,  wares  or  mer- 
be,  and  including  the  same,  at  the  same  chaadize  as  the  pnneipal  appraisers  may 
price  for  which  other  public  lands  are  direct,  and  truly  to  report  to  them,  to 
sold  at  private  sale  :  Promdedj  That  the  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief^ 
same  s>iail  be  entered  with  the  Register  the  true  valae  thereof,  aceording  to  law ; 
ofths  Land  Office,  within  the  term  of  whereupon  the  principal  appraisers  shall 
two  J99XBf  or  before,  if  the  same  shall  revise  and  correct  the  same  as  they  may 
be  offered  at  public  sale:    And  provi-  judge  proper,  and  report  to  the  CoUcctor 
ded,  alsOf  That  where  any  such  person  their  decision  thereon ;   but  if  the  Col- 
is  settled  on,  and  has  improved  any  lector  shall  deem  any  appraisement  of 
school  lands  in  said  Distriet,  such  person  goods  too  low  he  shall  have  power  to  order 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  are-apprai8ement,«ither  by  the  principal 
the  fourth  section  of  the  approved  on  the  appraisers,  or  by  three  merchants  de- 
twentysecond  day  of  April,  one  thousand  signated  by  him  for  that  purpose,  wIm 
ei^ht  hundred  and  twentysix,  entitled  sludl  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
^  An  Act  giving  the  right  of  preemption,  and  cause  th*  duties  to  be  charged  ac- 
in  the  purchase  of  lands,  to  certain  set-  cordingly. 

tiers  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Missis-        Sect.  3.    And  he  it  further  enacted, 

siroi  and  Territory  of  Florida.'  That  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of 

Sect.  4.    And  he  it  fiirther  enacted,  September   next,   whenever   goods  of 

That  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  the  which  wool  or  cotton  is  a  compooent 

said  District  shall  possess  the  same  pow-  part  of  similar  kind ,  but  different  quality, 

ers  and  perform  the  same  duties,  in  rela^  are  found  in  the  same  package,  if  not 

tion  to  tne  claims  confirmed  by  this  act,  imported  from  beyond  the  Gape  c^  Good 

as  are  given  to,  and  required  of,  them  by  Hope,  it  shall  bie  the  duty  of  the  ap- 

the  act  of  Congress,  of  the  eighth  of  praisers  to  adopt  the  value  of  the  beet 

May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  article  contained  in  such  package  as  the 

twentytwo,  entitled  <  An  Act  supple-  average  value  of  the  whole;  and  if  tbe 

mentar^  to  the  several  acts  for  adjusting  owner,  importer,  consignee  or  a^ent  ftr 

the  claims  and  titles  to  lands,  and  esiab-  any  goods  appraised,  shall  conmoer  aay 
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ttppraiwment,  made  by  the  appnisen,  or  per  centum,  above  their  inyoice  price,  is 
other  persona  designated  by  tne  CoUec-  nereby  repealed  >  and  no  ffooda  uable  to 
tor,  too  high,  he  may  applv  to  the  Col-  be  inspected  or  appraisea  as  aforesaid, 
lector  in  writing,  stating  the  reasons  for  shall  be  delivered  from  the  custody  of 
his  opinion,  and  having  made  oafh  that  the  officers  of  the  customs,  until  the 
the  said  appraisement  is  higher  than  same  shall  have  been  inspected  or  sp- 
the  actual  cost  and  proper  charges  on  praised,  or  until  the  packages  sent  to  be 
which  duty  is  to  be  charj^edj  and  albo,  inspected  or  appraised,  shall  be  found 
that  he  verily  believes  it  is  higher  than  correctly  and  fairly  invoiced  and  put  up, 
the  current  value  of  the  said  goods,  in-  and  so  reported  to  the  Collector :  Pro-^f^ 
eluding  said  charges,  at  the  place  of  ez-  vided,  Tnat  the  Collector  may,  at  th6  ^* 
portation,  the  CoUector  shall  designate  request  of  the  owner,  importer,  con- 
one  merchant,  skilled  in  the  value  of  signee  or  agent,  take  bpnos,  with  ap- 
nch  goods,  and  the  owner,  importer,  proved  security,  in  double  the  estimated 
consignee,  or  afent^  may  desi^^nate  an-  value  of  such  goods,  conditioned  that 
other,  both  of  whom  shail  be  citizens  of  they  shall  be  oelivered  to  the  order  of 
the  United  States,  who,  if  thev  cannot  the  CoUector,  at  any  time  within  ten 
agree  in  an  appraisement,  may  ae8i|pnate  days  after  the  package  or  packages  sent  to 
an  umpire,  wno  shall  also  be  a  citizen  the  public  stores  shiDl  have  been  apprais- 
of  the  United  States,  and  when  they,  or  ed  and  reported  to  the  Collector.  And  if, 
a  majority  of  them,  shall  have  agreed  in  the  meantime,  any  of  the  said  paek- 
they  shall  report  the  result  to  the  Col-  ages  shall  be  opened,  without  the  con- 
lector,  and  u  their  appraisements  shall  sent  pf  the  Collector  or  Surveyor,  gi^en 
not  ag[ree  with  that  or  the  United  States'  in  writing,  and  then  in  the  presence  of 
appraisers,  the  CoUector  shaU  decide  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  customs,  or 
between  them.  if  the  said  pacuge  or  packages  shaU  not 
Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  be  delivered  to  the  order  oT  the  CoUeo- 
That  the  CoUectors  of  the  customs  shaU  tor,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
cause  at  least  one  package  out  of  every  said  bond,  the  bond  shaU,  in  either  case, 
invoice,  and  one  package  at  least  out  of  be  forfeited. 

every  twenty  packages  of  each  invoice,  Sject.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
and  a  greater  number ^  should  he  deem  it  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  CoUector 
necessary,  of  goods  imported  into  the  to  cause  all  goods  entered  for  re-ezpor- 
respective  Districts,  which  package  or  tation,  with  the  right  of  drawback,  to  bo 
packages  he  shaU  have  first  designated  inspected,  and  the  articles  thereof  com- 
on  the  invoice  to  be  opened  and  ezamin-  pared  with  their  respective  invoiees,  he- 
ed, and  if  the  same  be  found  not  to  cor-  fore  a  permit  shaU  oe  given  for  lading 
respond  with  the  invoice,  or  to  be  false-  the  same ;  and  where  the  gooda  so  en- 
ly  charged  in  such  invoice,  the  CoUector  tered  shall  be  found  not  to  a|^e  with 
shaU  order,  forthwith,  aU  the  goods  con-  ihe  entry,  they  shall  be  forfeited;  and 
tained  in  the  same  entry  to  be  inspected ',  every  importer,  owner,  consignee,  agent 
and  if  such  goods  be  subject  to  ad  valo-  or  ezporter,  who  shaU  enter  goods  for 
rem  duty,  the  same  shall  be  appraised,  importation,  or  ezportation,  or  tranmor- 
and  if  any  package  shall  be  found  to  tation  from  one  p<nt  or  place  to  anotner, 
contain  any  article  not  described  in  the  with  the  right  or  drawback,  shaU  depos- 
invoice,orif  such  package  or  invoice  be  it  with  the  CoUector  the  original  in- 
made  up  with  intent,  by  a  false  valua^  voice  of  such  goods,  if  not  before  deposi- 
tion, or  eztension  or  otherwise,  to  evade  ted  with  the  Collector^  and  in  that  caso 
or  defimud  the  revenue  ;  the  same  shall  an  authenticated  invoice  thereof  to  bo 
be  forfeited,  and  the  fifteenth  section  of  filed  and  preserved  by  him  in  the  ar- 
the  '  Act  supplementary  to  an  act  to  chives  of  the  Custom  House,  which 
amend  an  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  regu-  shall  be  signed  by  such  importer,  owner, 
late  the  coUection  of  duties  on  imports  consignee,  agent,  or  ezporter,  and  the 
and  tonnage,  passed  second  March,  one  oath  to  be  made  on  the  entry  of  such 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninetynine,  goods  shall  be  annezed  thereto, 
and  for  other  purposes,"*  passed  first •  Szct.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  That  the  assistant  i^praisers  at  Nesv 
twentythree;  andalsosomuohofanvact  York  shaU  receive  a  compensation  of 
of  Congress  as  imposes  an  additional  du-  fiflieen  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  and 
ty  or  pensity  of  fifty  per  centum  on  du-  those  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  a  com- 
ties  upon  any  goods  which  may  be  ap-  pensation  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
praised  at  twentyfive  per  centum,  or  ten  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
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tkm  cwtoPM ;  tnd  the  olerka  and  ml]  oUi-  allr  and  permanently  laid  on  an  j  sitcli 

•rperaonf  employed  in  the  Appraieen'  rail  road  or  inclined  plane,  that  then  and 

Offiee,  ahall  be  appointed  by  the  princt-  in  that  case  he  may  allow  to  such  Sute 

pal  appraiaen,  and  their  nnmber  and  or  Company  a  drawback  of  the  duty  on 

compensation  limited  and  fixed  by  the  sach  rail  road  iron  so  laid,  or,  if  the  dnCy 

Secretary  of  the  Treajra^.  tij>on  the  same  shall  have  been  actuanr 

SacT.  7.   i^pi^  ht  U  fiartker  emaeUdf  paid,  he  may  refhnd  the  same  :    Provi- 

That  all  forfeitores  incurred  under  this  ded,  Such  ^wback  or  repayment  ehal] 

act,  shall  be  sued  for,  recovered  and  dis-  not  reduce  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  such 

tribated  according  to  the  provisions  of  iron  below  twentyfive  per  centum  ad 

the  act,  entitled  *  An  Act  to  reflate  the  valorem,  nor  upon  any  leas  quantity  than 

eolleetion  of  duties  on  Imports  and  Ton-  twenty  tons. 

nage/ passed  the  second  day  of  March,  ^iuad  i^q     a     a  a*    ra    ^- 

one  thottsand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-  ^**Ar.l4».    iUi  Act  to  promde  Ar  an 
nine:    Provided,   That   the  appraiseVs  exchange ofLa^wi^ the Imta^ 

and  assUtant  appraisers  shall  in  no  case  w«dinf  m  any  of  the  State*  orTei^ 

reeeiveanypropbrtionofsuehfoifeiture:  ntonee,andfortheir  renwial  West 

Jindwromded  aUo.  That  the  Secretary  of  «  ">•  "▼»  Biiaaiasippt. 

the  Treasury  shall  b«,and  he  is  hereby,       Sict.  1.     Be  U  emetted  hy  tke  Sen- 

authorized  to  remit  any  such  forfeiture  ate  and  Htmee  ef  Repreeentminfes  mf  tke 

whenever  he  is  of  opimon  that  no  fraud  VmHed  Slates  if  Anurke  ni  Cemgres9 

on  the  revenue  was  intended.  aatemMad,    That  it  shaU  and  may  be 

SxcT.  8.    And   he  it  further  enacted,  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  Uxdted 
That  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  States  to  cause  so  much  of  any  territory 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  maybe  belonging  to  the  United  States  west  of  the 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  into  fuU  ef-  river  MississipiM  not  included  in  any 
feet  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  State  or   organized   Territory,  and  to 
revenue^  he  may  authorize  the  Collector  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extin- 
of  any  district  into  which  goods,  wares,  goished,  as  he  may  judge  neceasary,  to 
or  merchandize,  subject  to  duty,  may  be  oe  divided  into  asmtable  number  or  dis- 
imported,  to  require  the  owner,  impor-  tricts,  for  the  reception  of  such  tribes  or 
ter  or  consignee  of  such  goods,  wares  or  nations  of  Indians  as  may  choose  to  ex- 
merchandize  ,  to  give  bond ,  in  addition  to  change  the  lands  where  they  now  reside, 
the  bond  now  required  by  law,  in  a  sum  and  remove  there ;  and  to  cause  each  of 
not  exceeding  the  value  of  such  mer-  said  Districts  to  be  so  described  by  nat- 
chandize,  that  he  will  produce  or  cause  ural  or  artificial  marks  as  to  be  easily 
to  be  produced  within  a  reasonable  time,  distinguished  firom  every  other, 
to  be  uxed  by  the  said  Secretary,  such       Skct.  2.    Jtnd  he  it  finlker  e^del, 
proof  as  the  said  Secretary  may  deem  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawAil  for  the 
necessary,  and  as  may  be  m  the  i>ower  President  to  exchange  any  or  all  of  such 
of  the  said  ovmer,  importer  or  consignee  Districts,  so  to  be  lam  ofiTand  described, 
to  obtain,  to  enable  the  Collector  to  as-  with  any  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians  now 
certain  the  class  or  description  of  manu-  residing  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the 
ftcture  or  rate  of  duty,  to  which  such  States  or  Territories,  and  with  which  the 
goods,  wares  or  merchandize  may  be  tJnited  States  have  existing  treaties,  for 
justly  liable.  the  whole  or  any  part  or  portion  of  the 

SscT.  9.    And  he  it  fitrther  enacted,  territory  claimed  and  occupied  by  such 

That  &om  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  tribe  or  nation,  within  the  bounds  of  any 

September  next,  all  iron  manuftctured  one  or  more  of  the  States  or  Territories 

for  rail  roads  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  where  the  land  claimed  and  occupied  by 

rate  of  duty  which  is  now  imposed  on  the  Indians  is  owned  by  the  TJnitra 

bar  or  bolt  iron  of  similar  maninkctore ;  States  or  the  United  States  are  bound  to 

and  that  all  scrap  iron  shall  be  liable  to  the  State  within  which  it  Ues  to  eztin- 

the  same  duty  that  is  charged  on  iron  in  guish  the  Indian  claim  thereto, 
pigs :  •Proetded,  ktnoeter.   That  when      Sect.  3.    JInd  he  it  harther  maCUi, 

it  shall  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  the  That  in  the  making  of  any  such  ez- 

S#cretary  of  the  Treasury  that  any  of  change  or  exchanges,  it  shall  and  may 

the  sa^d  iron  imported  for  the  purpose  of  be  lawflil  for  the  President  aelemnly  to 

being  applied  in  the  construction  of  any  assure  the  tribe  or  nation  with  which  the 

rail  road  or  inclined  plane  by  any  State  exchange  is   made,    that    the    United 

or  incorporated  company,  hatf  been  actu-  States  will  forever  secure  and  guana- 
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Sto  them,  and  their  heirs  or  mxoceteott  fiye  handred  thousand  doHara  is  heieby 

e  coantry  so  exchanged  with  them ;  appropriated,  to  be  paid  oat  of  any  mo* 

«nd  if  th«7  prefer  it,  that  the  United  ney  in  the  Treasory  not  otherwise  ap- 

States  will  canse  a  patent  or  grant  to  propriated. 

be  made  and  exec utea  to  them  for  the  ^uap   ijiq      a.,  a  4«^       4U    •      ^u 

— —.  P»^.'^^^.w««^>..  Tk.*«..i^k  i.««^.  CHAf.  149.    An  Act  to  authorize  the 

Indian,  become  exUnct  or  d,«don  th.  Sreiv^lTe 'i  "0^*:^^",^^^^^ 


Sk^t.  4.    Jhdhtit  frrAer  e^acUd,  ^^Jjl;!  "'"^  »°  '""•  menUoned 
That  if  upon  any  of  the  lands  now  oocn- 

pied  by  the  1  ndians  and  to  be  exchanged  CHAP.  150.    An  Act  to  repeal  a  part  of 

for,  there  should  be  sach  improvements  an  act,  passed  the  twentysixtli  day 

as  add  yaloe  to  the  land  claimed  by  any  of  March,  one  tliousand  eight  han- 

indiiridaal  or  individuals  of  such  tribes  dred  and  four,  entitled  'An   Act 

or  nations,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  making  provisions  fop  the  disposal 

the  President  to  cause  such  value  to  be  of  the  public  lands  in  the  Indiana 

ascertained  by  appraisement  or  other-  Territory  and  for  other  purposes.' 

wise,andtocause  such  ascertained  value  f^         «      n     . 

to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  right-  ^kct.  1.    Be  U  enacted  by  tke  SauUe 

fully  claiming  such  improvements.  And  ™    ^^^«    of  Reprtsentaltves  nf  tke 

upon  the  paymentof  inch  valuation,  the  United  Slates  of  America  in   Congrets 

improvemenU  so  valued  and  paid  for,  «*«*»*.'  That  so  much  of  an  act,  ap- 

shall  pass  to  the  United  States,  and  pos-  Proved  thb  twentysixth  da;r  of  March, 

session  shall  not  afterwards  be  permit-  ^'^  ^^  y®"  ^^^  thousand  eight  hundred 

ted  to  any  of  the  same  tribe.  *?^  «>'"»  entitled  *  An  Act  making  pro- 

SxcT.  5.     And  he  it  further  enacted,  y»"?n»  «>' the  disposal  of  the  publiclands 

That  upon  the  making  of  afty  such  ex-  *"  ^"®  Indiana  Territory,  and  for  other 

change  as  is  contemplated  by  t!»is  act,  P^'poses,'  as  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 

it  sh^l  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Presi-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  at 

dent  t*)  cause  such  aid  and  assistance  to  least  once  every   year,   the   books   of 

be  furnished  to  the  emigrants  as  may  be  *"*  ®™^®*  ^. }?®  examined  and  the  bal- 

jtecessary  and  proper  to  enable  them  to  "^J^J   **'   public  moneys  m   the   hands 

remove  to,  and  setUe  in,  the  country  for  **'  ^"^  several  Receivers  of  Public  Mo- 

which  they  may  have  exchanged ;  and  "^y*  ^\^^  ***°  of^G%%  to  be  ascertained, 

also,  to  give  them  such  aid  and  assists  ***»  *"°  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed, 

smce  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  sup-  CHAP.  151.    An  Actrelativetotheplan 

|M>rt  and  subsistence  for  tlie  first  year  of  Detroit,  in  Michigan  Territory, 

after  their  removal.  rnAP   ir;o      a.  a   4«             i  .i. 

Skct.  «.    And  he  it  further  enacted,  ^"^f*  ^p^'  .An  Act  to  repeal  the  pro- 

That  it  shall,  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  ^i*^  *"  ,^."  ^^  ^  authorize  masters 

President  to  cause  such  tr^e  or  nation,  ^*  7®?f***  *"  °«^^i?  cases  to  dear 

to  be  protected,  at  their  new  residence  ^\  ®'V.'"  J^  ^'*!.^'"^S.  ^^'^^  «^ 

against  all  interruption  or  disturbance  Petersbtirgh  or  that  of  Richmond/ 

from  any  other  tribe  or  naUon  of  Indians  Approved  May  ftj,  lb30. 

or  from  any  other  person  or  persons  CHAP.  153.     An  Act  to  provide  for  the 

whatever.  aitpointment  of  a  Solicitor  of  the 

Sect.  7.    Jhid  he  it  further  enacted,  Treasury. 

That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Sect.  1.     BeU  enacted  by  the  Senate 

President  to  have  the  same  superinten-  and  House  of  Repreiintatwes    of    tke 

deuce  and  «ire  over  any  tribe  or  nation  United  States  of  America  in  cAgress 

in  the  country  to  which  Uie^  may  re-  assembled,    That   there    be   appointed, 

move,  as  contemplated  by  this  act,  that  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 

he  IS  now  authorized  to  have  over  them  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

at  then  presentplacesof  residence:  Pro-  the  Senate,sorae  suitable  person,  Idarned 

tJwiflrf,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  in  law,  to  be  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  • 

shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  or  di-  and  that  all  and  singular  the  powers  and 

reeling  th|  violation  of  any  existing  duties  which  are  by  law  vested  in    and 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  required  from,  the  Agent  of  the  Trea- 

any  of  Uie  Indian  tribes  jury  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  Uans- 

Tu  »7"  fu                  **>''***'  ^«^»  ^f»«d  to,  vested  in,  and  required  from. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  said  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  :  anJ 

Ihe  provisions  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  the  said  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  shall 
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alio  Mrfbrm  and  diaeham  n  ihach  of  data  of  soch  bond,  thAatomtdnatbenc 
tho  dtttiefl  heretofore  belonging  to  the  on,  and  the  names  of  all  the  obhgaa 
office  of  Conimisaioner,  or  Acting  Com'  thereto ;  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Traaa- 
mistioner  of  the  ReTenoe,  aa  relatee  to  vy  shall  thereupon  make  mcli  entry 
the  superintendence  of  the  cotteetion  of  thereof  as  that  toe  said  AUomey  wmw 
outstanding  direct  and  internal  duties,  duly  appear  chargeable  therewilli  nntd 
And  the  said  Solicitor  shall  hare  charge  ue  amount  (ftereof  shall  l^Te  been  paid    •- 
of  all  lands  and  other  property  which  to  the  United  Btatea,  or  he  shnli  haTo  ob-         * 
hare  been  or  shall  be  assigned,  set  off,  tained  judgment  thereon,  and  deli  rend 
or  conveyed  to  the  United   States,  in  execution  to  the  Marahal,  or  abaU  other* 
payment   of  debts,  and   of  all   trus^  wise  h^e  been  duly  diacluiged  there*.    • 
created  for  the  use  of  the  United  Stales,  &qm :  andthe  seTeral  Dialriet  Attorneys      '  •  • , 
in  oayment  of  debts  due  them ',  and  to*  of  the  United  States  shall,  inuncMiiateiy      i 
sell  and  dispose  of  lands  assigned,  or  set  aAer  the  end  of  erery  term  of  the  tSr' 
off  to  the  United  States,  m  payment  of  coit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United       .j  ; 
debts,  or  being  Tested  in  them  by  mort^  Statea  in  their  respeetive  ditfttiets  fer>  *    ^'i 
g&^e,  or  other  security  for  the  payment  ward  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Tttmnrv  a 
of  debts ;  and  in  cases*  where  real  es-  full  and  particul&r  statement,  as  well  of 
tate  hath  already  become  the  property  all  cases  in  which  tlie  United  ftatesaie        %  * 
of  the  United  States  by   conveyance,  party,  which  are  pending  in  said  eoort^     ,     ^ 
extent,  or  otherwise,  in  payment  of  a  as  of  those  ^hich  may  nave  been  de- 
debt,   and   such   debt  hath  been  fully  cided  during  such  teim,  aecempanied         ;*  i 
paid,  in  money,  and  the  same  hath  been  by   a  certificate  of  the  deik  of  aoch 
received  by  the  United  "States,  it  shall  court  >  and  it  shall  be  the  dvly  of  tMa 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Solicitor  of  Solicitor  of  the  TrcsdHiy  to  make  eon-       f 
the   Treasury  to  release  by   deed,  or  stant  and  strict  comparisons  and  exanmi^    . 
otherwise  convey  the  same  real  estate  to  ations  of  the  said  retorne  of  the  District  i 
the  debtor  from  whom  it  was  takeu,  if  Attomeysyftadofthereptets^pdebythe 
he  shall  be  living,  or  if  such  debtor  be  Collectors  of  bonds  ^eUvared  to  the 
dead,  to  his  heirs  or  devisees,  or  such  Attorneys  for  apit ;  ^d  if  it  afaall  ap» 
person  as  they  shall  appoint.  pear  that  any  (^Uectoyhallnake  getnm 

SxcT.  2.    Jind  be  it  further  §naet§df  of  any  bond  as  in  suit,  or  delivered  %r 

That  the  Secrelanr  of  the  Treasury  shall  suit,  which  is  not,  at  the  time,  in  soit, 

cause  to  be  transferred  to  the  Solicitor  or  delivered  for  suit,  or^hall  reCam  any     « 

of  the  Treasury,  all  books,  papers,  and  bond  as  in  suit,  for  Ihe  ,whole  amennt  *  . 

records,  belonging  or  appertaining  to  the  thereof,   when  part  thereof  has  been 

office  of  Agent  of  the  Treasury,  or  be-  ^paid.Vo  him,  or  aa^  suit  lor  more  than 

lonfl^ing  andappertaaning to  the  auperin-  *is  actually  due  thereon,ihe  Sofiextoi of 

tendence  of  the  collection  of  outstanding  thft  Treasury  shall,  immediately  upon 

direct  taxes  and  in^rnal  duties ;  andthe  discovery    thereof,    eoounonieste   tiM 

Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  all  same  to  the  President  of  the  United  .  •- 

other  officers,  who  have  heretofore  been  States ;  and  it  shall  further  be  the  doty 

required  to  cause  accounts  to  be  stated  of  each  Collector  to  accompany  his  re- 

and  certified,  or  to  make  out  or  forward  turn  for  the  last  quarter  of  every  year 
lists,  returns,  reports,  or  statements,  *to«  with  a  part^cukf  account  of  bonds  ia 

the  Agent  of  the  Treasury,  are  hereby  suit,  stating  toe  amount  ^actoaliv  oa- 

required  to  cause  such  accounts  to  be  paid  on  eacn  i  and  to  Ihe  truth  of  sodi  > 

stated  and  certified,  and  such  lists,  re-  account  he  snail  certify  on  oath, 

turns,   reports,  and  statements,   to  be  «    SncT.  4.    Jind  he  it  /utAbp  en^Kad, 
made  and  forwaaded  to  the  Solicitor  of, '  That  when  anv  suit  ot  action  for  the  le-         « 

the  Treasury  ;  and  all  lists,  returns,  ^e-  oovery  of  any  fine,  penalty, or  ibi!eitafe, 

ports,  and  statements,  respecting  out-  shall   be*  instituted  or  ^eommeneed,'  a 

standing  direct  taxes  and  internal  duties,  statement  of  such  suit  or  actitMi  shall  be 

heretofore  required  to  be  made^  the  immediately  trMsmitted  to  the  Solicitor 

Commissioner  or  acting  Commissioner  of  the  TreasuryToy  the  Attavmaf  ^astito- 

of  the  Revenue,  shall  hereafter  be  made  ting  the  same ;  and  whenever  aAy*ifcia- 

to  the  said  Solicitor  of  the  Treasur/.  ure  shall  be  made  fi|r  the  pnrposa  of  ^ 

SxcT.  3.    AjuL  be  U  fia-ther  enacted,  enforcing  any  forfeiture,  tl^e  Collector 

That  whenever  any  bond  for  duties  ahali  or  other  person  eauaing  anch  eeiaall  ts 

be  delivered  to  a  District  Attorney  fqr  *  bl  made,  shall,  in  lik^  manned,  iouDcdi* 

suit,  the  Collector  so  delivering  the  same  ^  ately   gfne  inrorma]Uo%^ereof  to  the 

shall    immediately    give    information  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  •  i 

thereof  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, ,      Sxct.  5.    4m/  he  it  Juriker  easOU^ 

with  a  full  and  exact  description  of  the  That^the  said  So^tor%l|pll  have  poM 
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to  instnict  the  Dittriet  Attorneys,  Mar-  and  proaecutidna  aforesaid  ;  and  the  At- 
afaala,  and  Glerka  of  the  Circuit  and  lomey   General   shall   receive,  in  ad- 
District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  dition  to  his  present  salary,  the  sum  of 
ip  oil  matters  and  proceedings,  appef-  fiye  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
«          taitting^  to  suits  in   which   the   United  Sect.  T\.   ,Bnd  be  it  further  enacted. 
States  is  a  party,  ofinteresj^d,  and  causft  That  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  shall 
"'     them  or  either  of  them,  to  report  to  him  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thou- 
fiom  time  to  time,  any  information  he  sand  tive.  hundred  dollars,  and  be  au- 
may  require  in  re^tion  to  the  same.  thorized  to  employ,  with  the  approba- 
.    DKCT.  6.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
•     That  all  moneys  recovered  or  osllected  dfie,  clerk,  who  shaJl   receive  a  salary 
'  ^  *        by  the  Solicitor  of  the   Treasury  ,**tor  of -Eleven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
*  ^        1lnd^r  his  direction  shall  be  reported  by  annum;    and  one   messenger,  with   a 
him  to  the  officer  from  whom  the  bond  ialaryoffive  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
A'»         or  other  evidence  of  debt  was  received,  All  fetters  to  and  from  the  Solicitor  of 
•^^     *  and  proper  credit  be  given  therefor;  and  the  Treasury,  relating  to  the  duties  and 
he  shall  report  in  like  nyinner  all  credits  business  of  his  otffice,  shall  be  transmit- 
allowed  by  due  course  of  law,  on  any  ted  by  mail  free  of  postage. 
^        suits  unAer  his  direction.  .Sect.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted^ 
«         Sect.  7.    And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  sums  of  three  thousand  five 
That  it  shall^  the  duty  o^the  Solicitor  hundred  dollars  be,  and  the  same  hereby 
'  %          of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approbation  is,  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the 
of  the  Secretary  of  the   Treasury,  to  said  salaries  for  the  present  year ;  to  be 
enablish  such'  rales   and   regulations,  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
^         not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  the  ob-  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

^   stance  of  Collectors,  District  Attor-  CHAP.  155.    An  Act  providing  for  the 

^^P'^  "ij|i*?^;^»/®*P*^."«  ""»**'  *"  setUement  of  the  accounU  of  certain 

Which  thllPfnited  States  ate  parties,  as  Diplomatic  Functionaries. 

maybe  deemed  necessary  for  the  just  /^twa„  ,c/,      a      a  *r     *u^      i-  r  /• 

Mbonsibility  of  tlv)se  dfccers,  an4  the  <^HAP-  156.    An  Act  for  th«  rehefof 

prompt  coUectionr  of  all  revenues  and  Thomas  Blackwell. 

debts  due  and  accruing  to  the  United  CHAP.  157.     An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

States.      '  Alexander  S6ott. 

^  *  «S^  •  ?•  II  ;?^u  \  ^J*^!^  JT^^*  CHAP.  158.     An  Act  for  the  reUef  of 

-    •    "^  Thrft  It  shaU  betthe  duty  of  the  Solicitor  Chailes  Collins. 

of  the  Treasury   to  OTtain   from   the    ^„.«    ^Kn      .      A^r.  «i r  r    c 

Mveral  District  Attomeys  of  the  United  .CHAP.  159.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
States,  fill!  and  iwscurate  accounts'of  ^1  Fielding  L,.  White, 
causes  and  actions  pending  in  the  Courts  CHAP.  160.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
»    of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  Uni-  Sarah  £aston  and  Dorothy  Storer, 
'  *     ted  States  shall  be  plaintiff  on  the  fourth  *  children  and  heirs  at  law  of  Lieu- 
day  of  July  next ;  ami  ahall  cause  an  tenant  Colonel  Robert  Hanson  Har- 
intelligible  abstract  hereof,  showing  the  pson,  deceased. 
names  of  the  parUcs  in  Aach  suiC  the  CHAP.  161.    An  Act  for  the  relief  o^ 
eause  of  action,  the  thUe  ¥>f  its  com-  *      *Ann  D.  Baylor, 
mencement  and  such  other  matters  as  *  CI!aP.  162..  An  Act  to  vest  in  the 
may  be  necessary  to  TuU  i^nformaUon  g^^^^  ^^  Indiana  certain  lands  with- , 
V^^^3a  ^  ■*"*•'  ^yX  prepared  and  j^  ^^  y^it^  ^f  ^^  ^^^^         ^ 
laid  wfoVd  Congress  at  the  commence^*  " 
ment  o^the  next  session.              •  '  S^^.  1.     Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
Qect.  9.    And  be  it  furtheT.*enacted,  ate   and   fiouse   of  Representatites  of 
That  the  Secretary  of  Ae  Treasury  be, .  the  linked  States  of  America  in  Congrese 
and  he  hereby  is,*  scilthorized  to  transfer  aseembled.  That  there  be  vested  in  the 
one  of  the  Clerks  no^elsployed  in  thj  State  %f  Indiana  twentynine  thousand 
office  of*tlto  Fiflh  Auditor,  to  the  office  five  hundred  and  twentveight  acres  and 
»             ofBtocitor  of  the  Treasury ;   and  the  8eve|fty^ght  hundredths  of  the  public 
said  ^rk  shall  continue  to  receive  the  lands,  to  be  selected  by  the  canal  Oom- 
'            sam&salary  as  at -present.                       >  missioners  of  said  State,  from  the  alter- 
S^KT  10.  And  be  it  further*  enacted^  »nate  Sections  reserved  to  the  United 
.  That  it  shah  be  the  duly  itfthe  Ajtoraey  States  in  the  division  made  under  *  An 
General  of  the  Uiiited  States  A  the  re-  act  to  grant  a  certain  guantity  of  land  to 
r     •  <raest  of  said  Solicitor  tcyidvise  with  and  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of 
diect  the  said  Solicitor  as  t<tthemAnner  aiding  said  State  in  opening  a  canal  to 
o?  conducting  th  *  sut<|^   proceediligs,  conneqt  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  River 

»         ^e  a  1- 
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with  UioMofLake  Erie/ a*>roy«d  March  hui  duty  m  Sorreyo^,  «nd  to 

Mcond,  one  Ibou^nd  eiffbt  boDdred  »nd  force  choai^  ^nj  be  offered, 

twentjreeven,  wbich  shul  be  in  lien  of  _„  .  „  ^^    ^      .      ^      .         ,.  *.^.. 

the  afbreiaid  qnanUty  heretofore  eold  by  CH  A  P.  165.  Ap  Act  for  tho  relief  of  t^o 
the  United  SUtee.permanenUr  reserved  tf' "c**  reprewnlaUven  of  widow 

by  treaty  to  individi>ale,  and  located  by  DopA. 

individual  |rrants  Before   the   divinion  CHAP.  166.  ,An  Act  far  the  relief  of 
aforesaid,  and  which  would  otherwiee  John  C-oniard,  Manhal  of  the  Eiit* 

hare  become  the  pioperty  of  the  said  em  Dielrict  of  PenneylYania. 

State  in  virtue  of  the  tfct  above  referred  ^y*.  .^  ,/•-    ^*     *,  .  /•      -i.         %-  r  ^ 

to;  the  selections  aforesaid  to  be  made  CHAP.  16^     An  ^t  Ua  the  rebef  of 


and  reported  by  the  Conunissioners  to  the 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Enos  CalAff  of 


proper  land  offices,  before  the  reserved      •    *«  United  Steles  Axmj. 

seetions  aforesaid  shall  be  offiered  for    CHAP.  166.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

■ale. '        •      ♦ 

CHAP.  163.  An  Act  retaltni^  to  the 
Orphans*  Oourte  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


CHAP.  164.  An  Act  to  protect  the  Sur- 
veyors of  the  Pulilic  Lands  of  the' 
United  Stetes,  and  to  punish  per- 
•ons  goilty  of  interiupting  and 
hindering,  by  force,  Surveyors  in 
the  disoharf  e  of  their  duty.  « 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  SetutU 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in   Congress 


Thomas  W.  Newton,  aas^gnoe  of 
Robert  Crittenden|| 

CHAP.  169.  An  Act  for  aotborizin^  » 
patent  tb  be  issued  to  Mooes  Sh^w. 

CHAP.  170.     An  aM  Sm  Ihc  relief  of 

Mesheck  Browning.  '     ^ 

CHAP.  171.  An  Act  lor  tfie  relief  of 
M^or  M.  M.  Payne,  of  the  V^UA 
SUtes'  Aimy.         •  f 

CHAP.  172.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

Isaiah  Townsend,  Peter  Dox,  and 

j|errit  Le  Grange,  sureties  of  Geirit 

assembUdf  That  any  person  who 'shall  •  ,, .  1  ,  *  ^  .  ^  A  .  i-  r  .^ 
hereafter,  in  any  manner,  by  threate  or  CHA#.  173.  ^n  A9I  foj  Ae  relief  cf 
force,  interrupt,  hinder  or  prevent,  the  Jeremiah  Walker,  of  the  SteteeT 

surveying  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Lpuisiana. 

United  States,  or  anV  private  land  claim,  CHAP.  17#.  An  Act  for  the  vsiisf  of 
which  has,  or  may  be  confirmed  by  the  ^       '^ogM  Enos.  a 

United  Slates,  or  the  authority  thereof,  ^HAP.  175.  An  i*t  for  the  relief  of 
by  the  persons  au*«""f,  ^,  »«rvey  the  ^be^  ^llen.  ^  » 

Mime,in  conformity  with  the  instructions    ^^.  ^  ,  m  .. 

of  the  Commissioner  of  the   General    OHA P.  176.  An  Act,  to  ittmbum  Lisa- 
Land  Office,  or  the  principal  Surveyors  tenant  Daniel  TVler  for  money  ad- 
in  any  of  tlie  districte,  in  any  SUte  or  vaneed  bjr  him  ior  the  GovernmenC   < 
Territory,  shall  be  considered  and  ad-           ^^^^  United  States, 
judged  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,    CHAP.  177.    An  Act  for  the  vriief  of 
and  upon  conviction  in  any  District  or  '^       Jo^a  Scott,  ezecator  of  Cksiks 
CirouitCoartoftheUnitedSUtes,inany  Yates,  deceased.        *    ^ 
SUte  or  Temtory,  having juriedicUon  rf   CimP.*178*   An*Act  for  the  lefiefof 

♦I    «"Sf '  'a'^}  ''•  ^°^**  *  •"?  notltmB         ^Ephraitn  F.  Gilbert, 
than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  three    ^„  .  „   %„     .       .   .  /.      .1.        ,-  r  ^ 
.  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for    CHAP.  179.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
a  period  of  time,  not  less  than  one  BOr  James  F«k. 

more  than  three  years. 

Sect.  2.  And  Fe  it  fitrtker  enacted. 
That  whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  Stetes  shall  be  sata|fied  that  for- 
oible  opposition  has  been  ottered,  or  will 
likely  W  offered,  to  any  Surveyor,  or 
deputy  Suryevor,  or  askistaA  Surveyor, 
m  the  discharl^  of  his  or  their  duties^  in 

■urreyingtlie  public  land»of  the  United  ^. 

BUtes,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Sect.   1 .    B^^ enacted  kw  the  Sm- 

president  to  order  the  Marsh'al  ofi  the  ate  and  House  of  Rqiresentattves  effk 

ptate  or  District,  by  liimself  or  deputy,  United  StaUs  f  America  M  Cengrttt 

«|?attendsuoh  Surveyor,  deputy,  or  as-  assemkUd,  That^  whenorer  a^raciil 

/*te^t  Surveyor,  with  sufficient  force  officer  oommandingan  array, or  a coisBi^ 

»  protect  each  offioor  in  the  execution  of  commanding  as^fAatedopartneBtjihiU 


CfiMt.  180.  An  JTct  to  alter  and 

the  sixtyfifth  article  uf  the  firsAite- 
tion  of  an  act  entitled^  An  aetftr 
Csteblishing  mles  aniT  articles  for 
the  TovemmJnt  of  the  Armlss  of 
thb.  United  States,'  paie^  the  tenth 
*of  Apfil,^ne  thousand  eight  hoa* 
drod  and  six.  ** 
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btttheyeeiuMr  or^nNwentorofanroffi-  Sbct.  1.  Bait  enactidbiftke  Senata 
eer  in  the  Army, of  the  Ifni^d  States,  tmd  House  of  Repre^entaltves  of  the 
under  his  command ;  the  General  Court  UniUd  States  of  Ameriea  in  Congress 
Martial  for  the  trial  of  SQcb  officer  shall  assembled^  That  from  and  after  the  pas- 
fa*  appointed  by  the  Presided^t  of  the  sage  of  this  act,  no  officer  or  soldier  in 
United  States.  the  army  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 

Sbot.  3.    Ai^  he  it  further  enaeted^  subject  to  the  punisBment  of  death ,  for 

That  the  proceedings  and  sentence  of  the  desertion  in  time  of  peace .           ' 

said  Court  shall  be  sent  directly  to  the  ^„.«  -oc      a     a   *  *      v       •  u  «u 

Secretary  of  War,  to  be  tfV  him  Uid  h^  CHAP.  185.    AmAct  to  relinquish  the 

fore  the  President  f<»  his  cofifirmation,  reversionary  interest  of  the  United 
or  aif roral,  or  orders  in  tUfe^.^         ^       .States  mcertjin  Indian  reservaUons 

Sect.  3.    And  be  it  further  eiJktet,  ^       "^  the  State  ^f  Alabama. 
That  so  much  of  the  sixtyfifth  article  of  CHAP.  186.  An  Act  to  reduce  the  duty 
the  first  section  of  *■  An  act  for  establish-  on  Molasses,  and  to  allo^  a  draw- 
ing ^ules  and  Ulicles  for  the  ffovem-  back  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreign 
>  mentoftheArimes  of  the  Uniftd  States,'  materials.                  • 
passedon  the ^tenth  of  *Apiil,  eighteen  ^          <      »     •.          -  j  i.    -l    o 
buBdred  and  six, « is  repugnant  hereto,  Sect.  ^    Be  U  emuted  hf  the  Sim 

be,  and  the  same  If  hereby  repealed.  ff«  f^  ^•^  ^(  ««r«««<f^  of  the 

»  '  United*  States  of  Mmerua  tn   Congress 

CliAr.   18^.    An  Act  to  authorize  the  assembled,  That  fronhand  after  the  thir- 

selection  of^ertain  school  lands,  in  tieth  day  of  September,  one  thousand 

^    tfie  Territorj^  of  Arkansas,    s  eighthundred  and  thirty^  the  duty  on  mo- 

\.CT.  1.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate    '*S^»  »^***  ^  five  cents  for  each  gallon, 

indocfcd  in  prirato  claim,  held  by  tiUe.    «».  on  the  eipoftation  thereof  to  «iy 
«onfirmed,  o?  legallr  decided  to  tiralid    *^f '!e°  ^  "  ?'"=•.  °*"  ^'^.^*  ^?- 

>ad  ..ffie  ent,  other   Uiid.«eq«iraleiit    T?""'!,*'^^^/",','^  f^>,  """"'.f ' 
thereto  and  mirtconTementt^e«une,.'*«'y  adjoming  Ae  Ututod  State,  in  the 

T^^'^r^dlt.lr.eTeJled.hiS  teenth.  on.  thouaiid  «»ht  Lidred and 

be  entered  in  the  office  of  the  Register  twentyeigJit. 

of  the  land  district  in  which  they  may  CHAP.  187.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

lie,  and  be,  by  such  Register,  reported  John  Hayner. 

to  the   Commissioner  of  the   General  ^tta-u  loa      a      a^^.i.        i-i-.. 

Land  Office,  as   s<;hool«ands  select^  ^^^.ir^'  J^""  ^°*  ^^'^  ^^  "^'*^  "^ 

under  this  a^t :  .JPromded,    Tha%  before  ^        Wilham  Morrison.  ^ 

making  any|Bn{ry  of  such  other  lands,  CHAP.  189.    An  Act  for  the  rAief  of 

the  case  shall  be  mad{^  ont  tH  the  sadls-  #  £lisha  lyes. 

fkcUon  of  the  Regyter  and%  Receiier  CHA\».  190.     An  Act  to  reduce  the 

of  said  district,  agreeably  to  rules  to  be  ^nty  on  SaJ^. 

prescribed  by  the  ComiAissioner  of  the  «          -       «    '.              .  .       ,     ^ 

General  Land  Office^r  that  puruose,  S#ct.  1 .    Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Sen- 

shewing  that  the  sixteenth  section,%  •  «*«  ««?'  5^^*  ^f  ^^i^f*"*^^  */  ^ 

part  thereof,  has  been  included  in  the  t^»*^,  ?^.^*2'   ^jSWjca  tn  Congress 

manner  abova-mentioned.  .  ^^led,   That  the  duty  on  Salt  be 

*  ^  fifteen    cents^er    bushel    of  .fiftysix 

CHAP.  182.  An  Act  vranting  Mansions  pounds,  from  The  thirtyfirst  of  Depem- 

to  Samij^m.  PhiUips,  Cord  Hazard  ber  next,  until  th«  thirtyfirst  of  O&em* 

andJohnM'Creary,aiMt|  increase  ber,  one  th^sand  eight  hundred  anii 

the  pensioif  of  George  W7  Howard,  tbiziyone ;  and  after  that  time,  ten  cents  i 

CHAP.  183.     An  A**lo  provide  for  P«' budiel,  ««l,o  more. 

Surveying    certalA^  Lands   in  the  CHAP.  191.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of' 
Territomf  of  Arkansta.  tfte  owners  of  the  ship  Alleghany',' 

CHAl'.#4    An  Act  tofxempt  deaert-  ""* ^''"  '*«»'  R<'P"f«nt»«'-:       . 

,    ers,m  time  of  pe^e,  from  the  pun-    CHAP.  192.    An  Act  for  the  reUe£<of/ 
ishment  of  death.^  David  Rogers  and  Sons. 
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CHAP.  193.  Afi  Act  for  the  relief  of  owgoee,  on  enteriiiff  the  ooIdiimI  porti 
Benjamin  Hornane.  aforeedd,  ahall  not  be  enbjeet  to  othev 

CHAP,  m     An  Act  for  the  reUef  of  ^ij^-?",^;^ 

Samuel  Sprigg,  of  Virginia.  ^f^  ^  .^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^J^^  ^ 

CHAP.  1d5.    An  Act  for  the  lelief  of  their  oargoea,  arriving  in  said  colonial 

John  Glaaa.  poeeeeaions  from  the  United  States ;  that 

CHAP.  196.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  veeaele  of  the  United  Statea  maj 

Nathaniel  Childera.  import  into  the  said  colonial  poaManoDs 

CHAP.  197.    An  Act  for  the  reUefof   ^^'^  ^t^"^**^®*;**?"^  ^f^^llf^R^^ 
Alexander  Loye.  ^^}^  which  couW  »«.^"»P«^."^»  ^"- 

tish  yeseel  into  the  said  poeaeasiona from 

CHAP.  198    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  ^He  United  SUtes;  and  that  the  reaaela 

Martha  Yeomane,  widow  of  John  ^f  ^he  United  SUtea  may  export  from 

Yeomana,  deceaaed.  ^he  Britiah  colonies  aforementioned » to 

CHAP.  199.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  any  coontiy  whatever,  sther  than  the 

th^  heirs  of  Colonel  John  Ellis,  dominions  or  possessions  of  Great  Britain 

deceaaed.  any  article  or  articles  that  can  be  export- 

^^ir-  Tb  o^k"  -'^* '"  "^  '^'•'^  :tx^rS.L^^^n;:s:t^^ 

David  Brooks.  ,  ^  ^^  possessions  as  aforesaid;  leaving  tlie 

CHAP.  201.    An  Act  for  the  benefit  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United 

of  Charles  Brown,  a  soldier  of  the  States,  with  all  other  parts  of  the  Britiah 

Revolutionihy  War.  dominionsor  possessions,  on  a  footing  nq| 

CHAP.  208.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  less  favorable  to  the  United  States,  th^ 

William  Price.  »*  '^ow  la,  and  that  then,  and  »  wet 

«  case,  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
CHAP.  203.    An  Act  for  the  relief  6f  Bhailite,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  at 
the  legal  Representatives  of  Joseph  ^ny  time  before  tiie  next  session  of  Con- 
Jeans,  deceased.  gress  Co  issue  Msproclamation,  deolarinff 

CHAP.  204.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  ™*  ****""  7^*^,?^  ^S^^^/ilT^iiSf 
George  Ermatiuger,  ^?oTi;5;;:;u"':/^^^^^ 

CHAP.  206.  An  Act  for  the  setUement  ,jj^i  y^  opened,  indefinitely  or  for  a 
of  the  accounts  of  Saroue^  Sit-  Jg^^  g^^ j^  „  ^^  c,^  nmy  be,  to  Brifr 
greaves.  |gh  vessels  coming  from  the  said  Britiah 

CHAP.  206.  An  Aotibrthe  relief  of  colonial  possessioas,  and  their  caigoes, 
Ephraim  Whitaker  and  John  J.  subject  to  |^o  other  or  higher  duty  of 
Jacobs.  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charge  of  any 

CHAP.  207.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  deecription  whatever,  than  would  be 
proviso  in  the  act  for  the  relief  of  levied  on  the  Teasels  of  the  Umted 
Philip  Slaughter,  passed  the  twen-  States,  or  thein  cargoes,  arrivui^  ftom 
tysixlh  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  the  said  British  possessions ;  and  it  shall 
hundred  and  twenlyeight.  be  lawful  for  the  said  Britiah  Teasels  to 

CHAP.  208.    An  Act  to  amend  the  acta    '"J^  i^*°  J*'*  ^»^**f  Jjjl*!*' ^^ 
regulating  the  commercial   inUr-    «P«rt  therefrom,  «T  y^°*' ..L^^ 
course  between  the  United  Stotes    which  may  be  l»R^'*?^,^'  «P^^ 

wdcerUincoloniesofGreatBritain.    ^•f-^^'f*  i*!\^'"V^'L^!!?n.r^vi« 

act,  entitled  <  An  Mit  concerning  naviga- 

Bkct.  1:     Be  it  anatUd  kv  the  Sen-  tion,*  passed  on  the  eighiMnth  day  of 

tfts  a$%d  House  of  Repretentattves  of  the  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

UwUed  Stotea  of  America  in  Cotiress  eighteen,  an  act  aupplementary  thereto, 

assenMedy    That  whenever  the  Presi-  pused  the  fifreentn  day  of  May,  one 

dent  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  receive  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  and 

satisfactory  eyidence  tliat  the  Govern-  an  act,  entiUed  <  An  act  to  regulate  the 

ment  of  Great  Britain  wilt  open  the  commercial   intercourse   between    the 

ports  in  ito  colonial  possessions  in  th-i  United  States,  and  certain  British  ports,' 

West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  South  passed  on  the  first  daf  of  March,  one 

America,  the  Bahama  I  sland8,tbe  Caicos,  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twentythree, 

and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands,  to  are,  in  such  case,  hereby  declared  to  be 

tlie  vessels  of  the  United  States,  for  an  suspended,  or  absolutely  repealed,  a«  the 

indefinite  or  for  a  limited  term ',  that  the  case  may  require. 

wessels  of  the  United  States  and  their       Sbct.  8.    And  be  U  further  emtuUd, 
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Tint  whenever  the  porta  of  Um  United  of  the  right  of  pp^^m^on   nr%n  hf 

8tste«  shall  biTe  been  opened,  under  the  this  act,  prior  to  the  iMoanoe  of  patenta, 

anthority  g^Ton  in  the  first  section  of  shall  be  null  and  void, 

this  aot»  British  Tessek  and  their  car-  Sect.  4.    .Ond  he  it  further  muuAed, 

goes  shaU  be  admitted  to  an  entry  in  the  That  this  act  shall  not  dnlav  the  Male  of 

ports  of  the  United  States  from  the  ial-  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 

ands,  proTinees,  or  colonies,  of  Great  States,  beyond  the  time  which  has  been, 

Bntatn,  on  or  near  the  North  American  or  may  be  appointed  for  that  purpose, 

eonUnent,  and  North  or   East  of  the  by  the  President's  pioelamation ;  nor 

United  States.  s^aU  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  be 

CHAP.  209.  An  Act  to  grant  pre-emp-  available  to  any  person,  or  persons,  who 

tion  rights  to  settlers  on  the  Public  '**^'  ^""^  ^  ">**«  ^«  V^^^ *"<*  payment' 

Lands.  required  before  the  day  apnointed  for 

the  commencement  of  the  sales  of  land* 

Sect.  1.    Be  %t  ma€t$d  by  the  Senate  including  the  tract,  y  traeto,  on  which 

mmd    Hmue   of  R^rretmUatives  of  the  the  right  ol^  pre-emption  is  claimed;  nor 

UmUed  States  of  America  m   Congrese  shall  Die  rights  of  pre-emptionfcontem- 

aeeembled,  That  every  settler  or  occu-  plated  by  this  act,  eitend  to  any  land, 

pant  of  the  Public  Lands,  prior  to  the  which  is  reserved  from  sale,  by  act  of 

passage  of  this  act,  who  is  now  in  pos-  CongresI  or  by  order  of  the  President, 

session,  and  cultivated  any  part  thereof  or  ^ch  may  hav*  been  appropriated, 

in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  *  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

and  twentjnine,  shall  be,  and  he  is  here-  Sect.  5.    And  he  U  farther  enacted', 

by  anthonxed  to  enter,  with  the  Regis-  That  this  act  shall  b#and  remain   in 

ter  of  the  Land  Office,  for  the  District  foiee,  for  one  year  from  and  after  ita 

in  whioh  such  lands  may  lie,  by  legal  passage. 

subdivisions,  anv  number  of  acres,  not  ^JHAP.  210.     An  Act  for  the  reUef  of 

more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  a  Elizabeth  Williams. 

quarter  section,  to  include  his  improve-  ^tj AD    on      *      a  *  r    .u       v  c  f 

mei|t  upon  paying  to  the  United^tates  9"^/*  ^H-    An  Act  for  the  rehef  of 

the  then  minimum  price  of  said  land ;  •'"P*'  *^"«n- 


t,  howeeery  That  no  entry  or  OHAP-  212.     An  Act  to  revive  and 

sale  of  any  land  shall  be  made,  under  '        continue  in  force   '  An  act  fixing 

the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  shal)  the  compensations  of  the  Secretary 

have  been  reserved  fi>r  the  use  of  th^  ^    i^f  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the 

United  States,  or  either  of  the  several  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 

States,  in  which  any  of  the  public  lands  Qerks  employed  in  their  offices, 

may  be  situated.  and  of  the  Librarian.' 

®!^I-  ^-    -^"^  **  itfiJiher  enacted,  cHAP.  213.     An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

That  if  two  or  more  persons  be  settled  Benjamin  Wells, 

upon  the  same  quarter  section,  the  same  ^„.t%  t««^      .       «       •           •       .. 

may  be  divided  between  the  two  first  CHAJ».  214.    An  Act  increasing  the 

actual  settlers,  if,  by  a  North  and  South,  X®'™".  ST  ^*  Judicial  Courts  of  the 

or  East  and  West  line,  the  settlement  or  United  States  for  the  Southein  Dis- 

improvement  of  each  can  be  included  Jf^^t  of  New  York,  and  adding  to 

in  a  half  quarter  section  :  and  in  such  the  compensation  of  several  DisUict 

case  the  said  settiers  shall  each  be  enti-  Judges  o^the  United  States. 

tied  to  a  pre-emption  of  eighty  acres  of  Sect.  1.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 

land  elsewhere  in  said  land  dismct,  so  as  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 

not  to  interfere  with  other  settlers  hav-  ted  States  of  America  in  Congrese  assem" 

ing  a  right  of  preference.  Med,    That,  hereafter,  theie    shall  be 

Sect.  3.     And  he  it  further  enacted,  held,  monthly,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 

That  prior  *to  any  entries  being  made  a  Session  of  the  District  Court  of  the 

under  the  privileges  given  by  wis  act.  United  States  for  the  Southern  District 

proof  of  settlement   or   improvement  of  New  York,  to  commence  on  the  first 

shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  be  held  iu 

Regfister  and  Receiver  of  the  land  dis-  the  manner   now  pro? ided  by  law  for 

triet  in  which  such  lands  may  lie,  agree-,  holding  the  stated  terms  of  the  said 

ably  to  the  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Court. 

Commissioner  of  the  Qeneral  Land  Of-  Sect.  2.    And  be  it  further  enacted, 

fiot  for  that  purpose,  which  Registor  and  That,  hereafter,  there   sliall   be   held. 

Receiver  shall  each  be  entitled  to  re-  annually,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  two 

eeive  fifty  cents  for  his  services  therein,  additional  Sessions  of  the  Circuit  Court 

And  that  all  assignmento  and  transfers  of  the  United  States,  for  the  said  die- 
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fri«t,  for  the  trill  of  eriminal  eantM, 

and  loitf  in  eqaiw,  to  commonee  on  tho 

list  Moaday  of  February,  and  the  last 

Monday  of  Wf :   ^^nd  J^rther,    That 

*         the*  said  Court  may,  at  ita  tlieeretion, 

'       direct  6peeial  Seiaiona  thereof  to  be 

'1        held  in  the  aaid  city,  for  the  trial  of 

^if       orimiaalcauaea  or  soita  in  equity;  which 

^         **        said  additional  and  apectal'^aeaaionfl  may 

'   ^  *^  f  B^lieki  by  the  aaid  Diatrict  Jttd|^  alone. 

'   k     <         8tcT.  3.    Jind  U  h  Jurtker  enaeUdf 

^:     ^hat,  hereafter,  the  Diatrict  Judffe  tor 

-I  ^J      ^^   Southern  District  of  New   York, 

^ti^  t ''     afiall  reside  in  the  ci^  of  New  York ; 

^tj    «nt  there  ahall  be  lliowed  the   said 

*^  •>  b  '    Judge  the  yearly  compensation  of  thirty- 

t    *         ^  fire  hundred  doUKrs,  to  be  paid  at  the 

^reasury  of  the  United  States,  in  ouar- 

terly  payments ;  to  the  Judge  or  the 

Nofthem  District  of  New  York,  tbe  sum 

of  *two  thousand   ddUars,  and   to   tile 


*^ 


f^- 


r '■^  the*Distriet  Judges  of  the  United  Sutes 

^'^ '  '  for  the  Districts  of  Massachusetts,  South 
i  ^  ^  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the 
B  •  %  •Eastern  District  of  PennsyWania,  each, 
*■  .    g  the  yearly  compensation  or  (Wo  thou^^i^ 

^  five  hundred  aoUars ;   and  to  the 
^  *      triet  Judges  of  the  following  Dis 

I'espectively,  the  year]^  compensal 
*    following  —  to  the    Distiict   Jndffe 
^*   ^V^  Carolina,  two  thousand  dolkrl 
%  ^f^npine,  one  thousand  eight  hundrec 
«  dollars ;  of  Rhode  Inland  one  thgusaii^ 

«  five  hundred  dollars ;  of  Dela\*nr«*«pe 

thousand  five  hundred  dollars ;  ^Mary- 
land two  thousand  dollars ;  of  N^  Jer- 
sey one  thousand  five  hundred  d^ars ; 
jrf  or  Vermont  one  thousand  two  hundikl 
dollars,  and  of  the  Western  District  of 
Pennsylvania  one  thonaand  eight  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  paid  at  the  Treasury 
^  of  ^the  United  States,  in  aiUferterly  pay- 
ments. %  *'  *- 

CHAP.  215.  An^ct*fo%*tiie  reliefof 
sundry  Owners  of  Vessels  sunk  for 
the  defence  of  BaMmore.-  ' 

CHAP.  216.    An  Act^ibr  the  relief  of 
certain  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the 
»  Virginia  Lin«  and  Nhvy ,  and  of  the 

Continental  Army,  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  * 

«  SxcT.  I.  Be  iiimaeted  hv  tks  Sert' 
^  ate  and  House  of  n^egen&iafes  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in.  Congress  I 
.  assembled  J  That  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
«ailon  and  marines,  who  were  in  the 
service  of  Virginia  on  her  own  State 
establishment  during  the  Revolutionary 


wnr,  and  who- were  entitled  to  ailitaiy 
land  bounties,  by  tbe  lawn  and  fceoln- 
tions  of  that  State,  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs, shall  bef  and  tkay   are  hereby, 
aathoriied,  to  aurreader,  to  the  Seeie- 
tary  of  the  Treesnty   of  the  United 
States,  such  «f  their  wamata  ibr  the 
said    land   bounties    as    afaall    lemain 
unsatisfied,  in  whole  or  in  pert,  and  to 
receive  oertifieatea  or  scrip  lor  the  same 
at  any  time  before  the  first  amy  of  Jaanaiy , 
in  the  year  one  thonaand  eight  hondred 
and  thirtyfive,  which  certificates  or  aorip 
ahall  be  issued  by  th^aid  Seoetaij, 
and  aigned  by  him,  aa(  coon^nigBed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  the  C}«ieraJ 
Land  Office,  in  the  following  manner, 
that  is  to  say :   There  shall  be  a  sepa> 
rate  oertifieate  or  eerip  for  such  sum  as 
siiall,  at  die  time  of  iseuing  the  asme, 
he  equal  Ufthe  then  wimMnm  price  of 
%ush  quantity  of  eighty  acrea  of  land 
oue  by  such  warrant,  and  remuning 
unaatia^bd  at  the  time  of  such  saneader, 
and  a  lftkil|eertificate  or  terip  for  saeh 
jpum  as,  at  the  time,  shall  he  equal  to  # 
the  mfnimum  price  of  the  quantity  that 
shall  so  remain  utisatinfied,  of  any  each 
«^n|rMA  after  such  sohdlviaiods  of  the 
aJ^At  into  qaantitiea  of  eighty  ac|es. 
^M  where  any  such  warrant  aull  have 
^n  lost  or  mislaid,*  br  time  an^aoei- 
ent,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  Mr  the 
deeiring  to  anrrender  the  same,  to 
ider  an  official  copy  tbexeof,  cart- 
ed und^r  the.  seal  of  the  land^offiee  of 
irginia;  with  the  affidavit  of  the  party 
indorsed    upon,  on   accompanying  the. 
smne,  stating  that  such  wairant  hai 
been    lost   or   mislaid,   and-  that  the 
original  hath  not  been  sold  or  tramlerred, 
to  tne  Knowledge  or  belief  of  the  party  * 
so  surrendering,  or  hi#orber  goaidian. 
Sbct.  3.    And  be  it  fitrAsr  mstUd, 
That  it  ahall  Be  <he  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  tbe  General  Land  CMSce,  to 
request  the  Executive  of  Viiginia  to 
furnish  him  with  a  statement  of  all  auch 
wanants,  within  the  purview  of  this 
act,  as  l|ave  already  issued,  showing  the 
number  and  date  of  each  warrant,  and 
the  quantity  of  acres  granted  by  eaeh, 
and  also  a  monthly  <a^tenAt  of  the    ^ 
same  description,  shovrmg  the  ■nmber,     i 
date,  and  quantity,  of  aueh  warrants  as 
shall  Hereafter  \!o  granted.     And  no     I 
warrant  shall  be  taken  to  be  within  the 
frovisions  of  this  act,  which  ahall  he^ 
afVbr  be  granted,  unless  the  Exceutive 
of  Virginia  shall  cauae  a  eertilleatia  t» 
be  indorsed  thereon,  eigned  by  eo^ 
proper  officer,  etating  that  the  party  to 
whom  such  wanant  shall  be  so  flnnted 


his,  her,  or  their  aaoefltor  or  dsvisi 
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» 

entitled  thereto  by  aome  law  or  ^nd  prwii$d,  al$o;  That  the  amonn 

Niolation  of  the  laid  State,  in  force  at  land  that  located,  shall  not  ezc|ed 

the  time  of  the  deed  of  ceMion,  by  the  hnndrdd  and  sixty  thousand  acrf  s. 

SUteofVirginia,  tothe^JniUd  Sutes.  Skgt.  6.    And  be  itfu^har  ena€ 

8kct.  3.    Jhtd  fre  it<furtker  mAeiedf  That   the  'provisions  of  the  first 

That  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea*  fourth  sections  of  this  act,  shall  txi 

■Qry  shall  issue  the  scrip  required  by  to  and  embrace  owners  of  military  1 

the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  applicanis  warrants,  issued  by  the  United  Sta 

shall  produce  to  him  the  oertincate  of  in  satisfaction  of  claims  for  bounty  1 

the  Register  of  the    Land    office    in  for  services  during  the   Revolulion 

Kentueiy,  and  the   certificate   of  the  war;  and  that  the  laws,  heretofore 

Surveyor  of  the  military  lands  of  the  acted;   providing   for  the  issuing   i 

Virginia  line,  that  the  warrants  (when  warrants,  are  hereby  revived  and  ( 

the  original  is  wesented,  or  tlie  copy^  tinued  in  foice  for  two  years, 

when  Uia  originB  has  been  lost  or  des-  Sect.  7.    An^bt  it  further  enae 

troyed,)  nas  not  been  located,  surveyed,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 

or  patented,  in  Kentucky,  attested,  by  be  deemed  and  take*  to  extend  to 

the  seal  of  his  office.  the  unsatisfied  warrants  of  the  Virg 

Sbgt.  4.    And  be  U  fiurtker  enaeUd^  army  on  continental  establishment:  J 

That  the  certificates  or  scrip  to  be  issued  vided,  That  the  quantity  thereof  s 

by  virtue  of  this  act^  shall  jm  receiva-  ntft  exceed  fifly  thousand  acres,  in 
ble  in  payment  for  any  lands  hereaAtf?  dition   to   the   two  hundred  and  si 

to  be  purchased,  at  private  sale,  after  thousand  acres  heretofore  authorizei 

the   same  shall  have  been  ofifbred  at  be  located  by  their  State  line* 

public  sale,  AD^  sh^l  remaiiMweold  at  cHAP.  217.    An  Act  for  the  relie 

«any  of  the  land  offices  of  the    united  Lewis  Rouse 
States,  established,  or  to  be  ectablished 

in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  aqd  UU-  CHAP.  218.    An  Act  making  appro 
aois.    And  all«uchcertific^esQ^9|*'tt;r        atinns  for  certain  expenditure* 

as  shall  be  issued  br  virtue  of  this'.aSl  ^  account'bT  the  Engineer,  ordna 
flhaJl   be    assignable,   by    indorsehilAy  i^'A^^  Quartermaster's  Departmej 

^•'•Pi?'.  ^Sf^^^  ^y  ^"^^    witnesses:    A(|p.  219.    A^  Act  making  are 
Prmied,  That  •ll^i^tifipates  «f  scrip, '^. .  propiiation  jof   a  sum    heretc 

v^  ori^naijy  enuued  anereuHR^jj^p  goQ.    An  Act  to  repeal  th^ 
henr  or  heirs,  devisee  or  dev^es,.     ,    „,^  .„..  .  „„^„  .hin- «nH  v*. 


appropriated  fur  the  suppressioi 
~  e  slave  trade. 


to  be  issued,  in  virtue  of  any  warra«kt^<V'  ap 
hareaaer  to  be  granted,  fliall  be  i^^^tP  f  |h 
Jto the  rarty  ori^oally  entitled  •^^'^wS^tja * 

Z  l5!!  ^IZ^^Z'  ***''^*  ""  devisees,.  ,             ^„^j^,           ships  and  vei 

•"s^trT  "Z/fe  U  Jurtker  ..aeUd,  Y'^^r  "r^^ed  Wes,':nd  upon 

That  the  provUio.2f of  t&^  SSlSi  J^^^J"  ^°'«»«"  ^''^^'' 

deemed  and  taken  to  exUnd  to  al^sueh  Sect.  L     Be  it  entuUd  bvtke  St 
offioers,soldiefB,  sailors,  marines,  chap-' dful  House   of  RtpregentiUives   oj 

kins,  munoians,  surgeons,  and  surgeons'  United  Suoeo  of  America  in  Cong 

mates,  in  the  land  or  sea  service  of  the  ataemJbled^  ThAt,  fr»m  and  afUr  the 

State  of  Virginia  durinff'the  Revolu-  day  o£  April  next,  no  duties  upon 

tionary  #ar,  and  generally,   to  ev.ery  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  vessels  ol 

person  to  whom  the  State  had  engaged  United  Stales^  of  which  the  officer! 

to  pay  a  land  bounty  lor  service  in  uat  twe  thinls  of 'the^tew  shall  be  citi 

war,  of  any  desoription,  by  any  lafr  or  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  levie 

nsolution  passed  before,  and  in  force  at  collected ;  and  all  acts  and  parts  of 

the  date  of  the  said  deed  of  cession ;  impeding  dutie\;i[pon  the   tonnagi 

except  only  snoh  persons  as  are  men-  ships  and  vessepb  of^the  United  § 

tioned  in,  md  provided  for  by  the  reser-  officered  and  manned  as  aforesaid,  f 

Tation  contained   in  the  said  deed  of  as  the  same  relate  to  the  impositic 

eession  in   favor  of  the   officers  and  such  duties,  shall,  from  and  afler 

soldiers  of  the  said  State  oncontfeental  first  day  of  April  next,  be  repealed. 

establishment:  Provided,  iThat  no  scrip  Sect.  2.    AfiA'4>e  it  further  ou 

i^H^d  under  the  pcorisions  of  tliis  act^  That*  from  and  afler  Uie  said  firstd 

shall  entitle  the  holder  to  enter  or  pilt-  April  next*,  ill  acts  and  paru  of  ael 

ohase  ajiy  settled  or  occupied   lands,  posing  duties  upon  the  tonnage  e 

wilhout  the   written  consent  of  such  shius  and  vessels  of  any  foiei^n  na 

•etUers  or  occupants,  as  may  be  actually  ^  so  tar  as  the  same  relate  to  the  impel 

residUb  on  said  lands  at  the  time  the  of  such  duties,  shall  be  repealM  : 

Mine  Sum  be  entered  or  applied  for :  vided,  That  th«  President  of  the  Ui 
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States  shaU  be  efttisfied  that  the  die-   p«rts  tiieieof^  intended  te  be  wild  aad 

i^riminatinir  or  counteiTailing  dntiei  of  the  ▼tine  of  the  ■■wwtnent,  mmd  the 

•ncSTforeiffn  nation,  »o  far  aa  they,  op-    amount  of  the  taxea  dne   and  owing 

erate  to  tA  diaadnuitage  ©f  the  United    thereon ;  and  thatso  much  pftbenerentfc 

.  Stotea,  have  been  abolished.  section  of  sn  act  of  Conmaa,  ammnr^ 

•?CI*li  221.,  An  Act  to  authorize  the  ^y/T^^Pl'liL^^i:*  *^^ 

"         pTeSident  of  the  United  States  to  ^"^^"^^^f^^^^^^^^ 

cau,e  the  present  site  of  the  1^  JoUce  to  ^•|!:;«  "J^'i^™^^^^ 

,         tionVl  Mint  to  be  sold,  and  making  ^^""^'ll^^^^ZVf^^J^^ 

^jTr^T^y'T"^'      .u  S;^themanner.o?gi^ 

CHAP.  222.    An  Act  authorizing  the  ^^  A««  of  property  owned  by  penooa 

County  of  Allen  to  purchase  a  por-  ^  residingin«the  Dintrictof  Cokmhia. 

tion  of  the  reserration  includmg  Js^cr.  2.    And  be  U  further  tmmui^ 

•         Fort  Wayne.  fi^^i^  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  Fdiraazy 

CHAP.  223.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  next,  and  on  the  same  day  bieunn^ 

,    John  Reily.  -         ^%  ^reafter,  the  citiiena  of  Ueomtown, 

CHAP.  2Sy«    Xn  Act  for  the  relief  of  fc*!*«^*?J^  ^«^  *lS^*i  v^lT 

^^  John  flaptiste  Jerome.  *lS;*u'^»!^5^r!S:i^^^^ 

^^TA*.  «^      .      *       ^     .1.        1-  r    r  Ihifll,  by  balibt,  elect  some  fit  and  proper 

CHAP.  225.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  per^^i,'^ having  tW^miaBfieatinna  now 

the  legal  representatives  of  Simeon    J^^^^^  y^y  i^^  to  be  Mayor  of  the  Cos- 

Theu^  deceased.  poration  of  Georgetown,  to  eontiana^ 

CHAP.  226.    An  Act  for  the  Velief  of  Cffiee  two  years,  and  nntil  n  sncoeaaor  is 

-.John  F.  Carmichael,  of  the  States  db^  ifllpeted,  and  thto  penon  having  at 

'     of  Mississippi.  said  ekk^l^,  which  ahaU  be  eondoeted 

.    <5HAP.227.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  by  Jndfleabfrfection^^pointed  by  the 

.     Gabriel  Godfrey.  ^'P*^^?ft**?*I!^"^i^!L**S 

•    ;^TTAj>    noo      «      /  *  r    *u       v^e^c  votes,  shall  be  declared  dnlyeleeted,aad 

CHM».  228.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  i^  the  event  of  nn  equal  nninbe*  of  votm 

Samuel  Ward.  I^eing  given  to  tw<f  or  more  candidaiss, 

CHAP.  229i    An  Act  to  amend  the  act,    the  two  Boards  in  joint  meeting,  by 

v^ntitlecf' An  act  for  the  relief  of  cer-    inJlot,  shall  elect  the  Mayor  from  tkie 

tain  surviving  Officers  and  Soldiers    persons  having  dheh  equal  number  of 

^    of  the  Army  of  the  Revolution.*         votes.    - 

-Sect.  1.    Bm  4t  enacUd  by  tht  SenaU  *    Sbct.  a    .tfnd  Se  it /arffto' Inaetod, 

«]ld  Houss  V"  RtpresenioHvef  qfikeUni-    That  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  lesig- 

tf   Ud  iStat^  of  America  m  Congrus  as-    nation  of  the  Mayor,  or  his  inalub^  to 

SASfffc^/e^L^hiin^e  second  sectu»n  of  the«  discharge  the  duties  of  his  offiee,  the  two 

act,  ei^Ued  *  A#vct  for  the  relief  of  cer-    Boards  of  the  CoMratioD,  in  joi^l  meel^ 

^  tarn  saFviving  Officers  and.  Soldiers  of   ing,  by  ballot,  shall  elect%ome  fit  pcM 

J  th^  Army  bT&e  Kevolution,*  approved    to  fill  the  Office  until  the  next  regmlsr 

';  titb  fif^eiitliof  l|f  ay Ipne  thousand  eight  jlection.  ^ 

bundi^  and'twentyeight,  shall  not  be  ^  teJT.  4.    And  be  it  fwrtkar  WrfW, 

«dn^tr«edto^brao(^nvalid  Penaioners,  f  1M  ^he  {freaent  Mayor  of  Geomtown, 

and  that  (he  nensissi  of  invalid  soldiers,.   sHUl  WtiAie  to  fill  the  offinp  <lSMay» 

«)^not  be  4e<^ctyl  from  the  amount    un||irt]lt[f  fol^ith  Monday   or  Fabnniy 

receivable  hy  i!hem  under  the  said  act.      neft.    «'  '  ^      l»  • 

^r-UAP    o^      K       X  .   .  o   -V         BncT.  5,    And  be  it  fiartker  omiM 

^     *7i    f^r?;'*  ^^*  ^  ^^^^^  ^^    Thdt,  BO  much  of  the  prewsnt  Charter  of 

-    .  ^Charier  of  Georgetown.  (J^rgetown.  asi*consi«tent,with  ths 

SacT*.  1^   Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate    proyisionsW  this  act,  be,  and  the  sane 
^indHouse^t^epreeentatives^tkeVnP'    is  hqgeby  repealed.  ^ 

^^%^'^.'^f^  ?  ^W*^' '«*'  CHAP.  231.    An  Act  for  tSe  ftfiifof 

sembled.  That  pnbfic  \iotice  of  the'  Ume  d^^j^  gearcf.  •     . 

and  place  of  sale  «f  any  real  property  ^--\-,    „^^      .      .i%       .**iifr 

.^chargeable  ^th  taxe^in  4Jeorg^town,  CHJ^.  m    AniAft  for  the  rehefof 

^  in  all  casea  hereafWr,  shall  be  given  "**«  Phinney.               «                . 

oncein|aidhwee1if,fsr4welve^'suocessiYt  CHAP.  233.    An  Act  mnki]i|f^sppfo- 

wee^,  xn  a6me^  6n%  ^lewsptoer  in  the  priatidna  for  examinatiotta  and  sw^ 

County  ofWaeWngton,  in  whichshaU  be  

stated  the  number />f  the  lot  or  lots,  or 


't. 


veys,  and  aIso,  for  certaifl  works  sr 
Internal  improvement. 
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Sbct.  1.    Beii  muteUd  by  the  8m^    appropriatad,  and  r«plac«d  ont  of  th« 
mU  MuL   Hau»0   of  Rtpre9tnUUi999   qf   fund  reter?ed  for  kyin|^  ovt  and  makingsi^ 
tkA  IhUted  States  of  Amariea  in  dm-    roads,  under  the  direction  of  Congress, 
grmt  MffemMstf,  That  the  following  sums    b^  the  seyera^acta  passed  for4he  admiso 
Be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  appropria-    sion  of  the  States  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  IIH-   « 
ted,  to  be  paid  out  of -any  money  in  the    nois,  and  Missouri,  into  tne  Uniftn^on  # . 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  ^propriated    an  equa]/ooting  with  the  oriflpnal  StMes.  **  ^ 

vis.  ^  3ect.  3.    And  he  U  furiker  enacted^  •*« 

For  defraying  the  expenses  incidental    That  for  the  immediate  accomplishment 
to  Ciaking  examinations  and  surveys  for    of  these  objects,    the    superiAendents  V        ^ 
National  works,  under  the  act  of  thirtieth  ^heretofore  appointed,*  or  hejreafter  to  be 
April,  one  thousand  eifht  hundred  and    appointed  in  tne  States  of  Ohio,  Indiuia, 
twentyfour,  including  Stc  thousand  one   lUinois,  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  ^ 

hundred  and  four  dollars  and  twenty-    President  of  th^  United  States,  faithfully   .^  ■ 
t       seven  cents,  for  arrearages  on  account  execute  the  work,   and  disburse   the 
of  suiSreys  and  office  rent,  in  the  years   money,  giving  bond  and  security  as  he  ' 
otie  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-   shall  direct,  and  receiving  such  compen- 
six,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and.  sation  as  in  his  opinion  shall  be  equitabie  j> 

twentyseven,  and  o^e  thousand  eighU  and  just,  not  exceedii%  1p  each,  that 
hundm  and  twentyeight,  .thirty  thAU^*  heretofore  allowed  by  law  to\he  Sup€|^> 
sand  dollars.  r        '       .'   '  intendent  of  the  Cumberland  roaa  in 

For  continuing  the  road,  from  Detroit   the  State  of  Ohio.  ^ 

to  Fort  Gratiot,  seven  thousand  dollars.        Sxpr.  4.    And  be  it  further  enaetsd,  * 

Bor  continuing  the  road  from  Detroit    That  the  sum  of  fifteen  thous^d  dollars 
to  Saginaw  Bay,  seven  thousand  dollars,    be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  granted,  for 

For  continuing  the  road  from  J>^troit   plaims  due  and  remaining  nnpi^d  at  the  ^ 
to  Chicago,  eight  thousand  do]Jpp.    ^      Treasury,  on  account  of  tne  Cnmber^andT  **    * 

For  completing  repairs  on  the  road  be-   road,  east  of  Wheeling,  to  be  paid  out ,    , 
tween  Alacblia  Court  House,  ^ad  Jack-    of  any  monejr  in  the  Treasury  not  other;  I 

I  sonville,  in  Florida,  two  thousand  dollars,    wise  appropriated.  m      '*     *        * 

For  completing  the  ro«l  from  Alagua       i  Approve  this  bill,  and  ask  a  refer-  ^^i 

to  Mariana,  two.thousawi  dollars.  ence  to  my  communication  to  Congrea*  < 

I       For  oompietmg  th^  survey  and  esti-    of  this  date,  in  relation  therjo.  •  'J 

male  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Andrew  Jackson?  '  « 

the  Atlantic  with  the  Q|ilf  of  Mexioo,ten  ^^  -* 

Utousand  four  hpndred  doUars.    And  it  cHAP.  234.  An  Act  making  additiondT  V    i 

ahall  be  (he  dutvofthtf  Secretary  of  War  »        Appropriati*iisforp»yoftheMarine«        4  * 
to  cause  a  detailed  report  tobe  made  out,  Corps.   .      '  «  *  '« 

shewing  tSie  practicability  or  impractica-  ^  ^    *»***4       #>* 

bility  of  makmg  a  ship  or  other  canal,    CHAP.  235.    An  Act  tb%btyfese  ihti^  •      ^ 
and  tfa<yreasons  for  cither,  wth  an  esU-  payment  of  the  Cli%n  of  tMBtate  '^ 

matM>f the  proHkble  expense  and  advan.  of  Massachusetts,  for' certaBTsi**   ,     "    ftt 

itages  of  such  (anal  as  may  be  considered  yjces  of  her  Militia  during  th€«!a»  \,     ^ 

r   practicable.  .         war.  #  *    » *        )^  - 

0b2v.  2.    And  be  it  further  emi0fd/  .  ^.       <        ' 

That  the  sum  of  one  litindmd  thousMi*  §  Sect.  1 .    Beit  9Haeied  by  the  ^$eil^    - 
d^lars  4r,  uid  the  same  is^lier^Ar  4^    and   House   of  I^^pr^sjnUaUveb  of^th^ 
propriated  for  the  puuose  |f  ^MBi%*    United  States  of  Amgiea  i^  Congrus^  *-^ 
grading  »nd  makifig  gke   Cutai^rlald   assembledy  That  the^roplr  accounting 
road,  westwardljr  of  Zanesvilji,  in  the    offi9ersofthe  Treasury,  under  thftsufj^r--^^*^ 
State  of  Ohio ;.  and  that  t^e  sum  of  sijKy    intendence  of  the  Secretary  of  UtpL^,  bM'     ^     ^  ^ 
thoosand  ^dollars  b#,  %no  the  same  ia|»  and  they  are   hereby  authq^iifdrncr    **       .4* 
hereby  appropriated  fdV  the  jturpose  of  directed  to  credit  andvettie^th^ claims  of        . ''  * 
^   o|>^iai,grading,and  bridging  the  Cmn-   the  State  of"  Massachusettiill^pnst  the  * 

berMoi^oad,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,    United  States  for  ttfe^  services  of  her 
commencing;  at  Indiafcopolis,  and  pro-    Militia*  during  the*  lal#  war,   in    the 
greasing  %ith  theVork  to  the  eastern   following    bases:     Elrst»  ^ where    the 
»     '     and  western  bound|ri*  of  said  Sute,   Militia  or  the  ^d^ltate  weH  called  out    ^.  • 
and  that  the  aum  of  forty  tbousandTdonars   to  repel  actual  mfflbimi^M^undei  a  well      « 
be,  and  '^he  saae  is  herelyy  appropriated    foibided  appfehebsani  OTlnvasfbn ;  Pro- 
for  the  pu/poee  of  opening,  grading,  and    vided,  their  nttdbeiy  |rete  not  in  ^ndije 
bridging  tn^CumDerland.road  in  the  ^  proportion  to  the  exigenoy:    "second, 
^      State  of  niinoia ;  which  said  sums  shall    where  they  wwe^callef  «nt  by  the  au- 
•    be  paid  out  of  any  money  notptHsrwis*   tiiority  or  the  St^te.  ^d   afterwards 

■'*.^^: 
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neogniaed  by  Uia  Federal  GoTernment ; 
End  thirdly,  where  they  were  called  out 
by,  aod  served  under  the  requieitioa  of 
tlte  President  of  the  UniUd  SUtat,  or  of 
any  officer  thereof. 

Scot.  2.  And  he  it  fwrtket  enacted, 
That  the  sam  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fortyeight 
dollars  and  twentysix  cents,  if  so  much 
be  necessary,  be  applied  to  the  foregoing 
purposes,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

CHAP.  236.     An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
sundry  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  lost  property  by  the  de- 
predations of  certain  Indian  tribes. 
Approved  May  31,  1630. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

No.  1.  Resolution,  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase of  fifly  copies  of  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Laws  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

Approved  Dec.  20, 1829. 

2.  Resolution,  gran  ting  the  use  of  the 
books  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
to  the  Heads  of  Departments,  to  cer- 
tain officers  of  Congress,  and  to  Ex- 
Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Resolvtdt  hy  ike  Senate  mnd  Houee  of 
RepresenUUivee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembledy  That 
tlie  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  time  being,  be,  and  they  ere  hereby 
authorized  to  grant  the  use  of  the  books 
in  the  Libraxy  of  Congress,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Chaplains  of  Congress,  and  any  in- 
dividual when  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, who  may  have  been  President  of 
the  United  Sutes ;  at  the  times,  and  on 
the  same  termst,  conditions,  and  restric- 
tions, as  members  of  Congress  are  allow- 
ed to  use  said  books. 

Approved  Jan.  13, 1830. 

No.  3.  A  Resolution  authorizing  the 
transmission  of  papers,  by  mail,  re- 
lating to  the  fifth  Census. 

Resolvedf  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tke  United  Stntes 
ojf  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  so  much  of  the  thirteenth  section 
of  the  act  of  the  third  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenlyfive, 
ne  restricts  the  weight  of  packages  by 
mail,  shall  not  apply  to  the  transmission 


of  papen  reUtiiig  to  tho  fifth  e^i 
•niftnention  of  the  iohabitaBtn  of  ths 
United  Slates. 

Approved  April  30, 1830. 

No.  4.  Resolution  for  obtaining  the  ag- 
^egate  returns  of  former  eaamera- 
tions  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States. 


IteselMd,  by  Ae  SemmU  mmd  Bmue  of 
Represemtati9es  of  tke  Umiiai  StaUs  rf 
Jtmeriea  in   Congress  asoemUod,    ThtM 
the  Clerks  of  the  sereiml  Dislriel  md 
Superior  Courts  of  the  United  Stales  be, 
and  fhctv  are  hereby  directed  to  tnas^ 
mit  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  the  sev- 
eral returns  of  the  ennmermtion  of  the 
Inhabitanto  of  the  Unifeed  States,  filed  in 
their  respective  offices  by  direction  of 
the  several  acts  of  Congress,  passed  the 
first  of  March, pne  thousand  seven  hiiD- 
dred  and  ninety ;  the  twentyelgfath  of 
February,  one  thousand  eight  hondred ; 
the  twentysixth  of  March  one  tlwaBSBd 
eight  hundred  and  ten  ;  and  the  Ibor- 
teenth  of  March,  one  thomnnd  eight 
hundred  and  twenty. 

Approved  May  88, 1830. 

No.  5.  Resolution  to  suspend  proceedingi 
against  the  Corporation  of  the  Hoose 
of  Refuge  in  New  York. 

Resolved,  by  tke  Senate  mmd  Homse  e/ 
Representatives  of  tke  Umitad  Strntes  4f 
America  m  Congress  otmmbisd,    That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treaeory  be,  and 
is  hereby  directed  to  sospeiM  all  pr»- 
ceedinffs  for  the  collection  of  a  debt  doe 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Society  or 
Corporation  of  the  Hoose  of  Refisge  in 
the  SUte  of  New  York,  untU  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  Codgiees. 

No.  6.  Hesolntion  in  relation  to  the 
Compensation  of  officers  of  the  Ma> 
rine  Corps. 

Resolved,  by  tke  Senate  and  fleajsef 
Rapresentaiives  of  tke  United  States  ef 
America  in  Congress  nn%tmbledy  Hiat 
the  pay , subsistence,  eraolooienta  and  al- 
lowances received  by  the  officers  of  ths 
Marine  Corps,  previous  to  the  first  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  be,  and  the  same  is  herebv  direei- 
ed  to  be  <ion tinned  to  theaa  ivoaa  tiiat 
date  up  to  the  twentyeighth  of  Febraary 
one  thousand  eight  nundred  and  thirty- 
one. 

No.  7.  Resolution  requiring  annual  B«- 

C>rt8  to  be  made  to  Congreea,  in  n- 
tion  to  applications  for  Fensines 

Resolved,  by  tke  Senate  and  Homse  of 
R^esentatives  of  tke  United  States  4 
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Ammiem  tn  Congreft  atHmHed,   That  sion,  and  as,  in  their  opinioOi  respec- 

tha  Heads  of  Department,  who  may  tiTely,  onght  to  be  placed  upon  the  pen- 

■eyerally  [be]  charged  with  the  admin-  sion  roll,  or  otherwise  provided  for,  and 

iitration  of  the  peneion'  laws  of   the  for  doing  which  they  have  no  sufficient 

United  States  of  America,  be,  and  they  power  or  authority,  with  the  names  and 

hereby  are,  respectively,  directed  and  residence  of  such  persons,  the  capacity 

required,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  in  which  thev   served,  the  degrree  of 

opening  of  each  Sesdon  of  Congress,  to  relief  proposeci,  and  a  brief  statement  of 

present  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep-  the  grounds  thereof,  to  the  end  that 

resentatives,  a  several  list  of  such  per-  Congress  may  consider  the  same, 

sons,  whether  Revolutionary,  invalia,  or  . 

otherwise,  as  shall  have  made  appUea-  Approved  May  29, 1830. 

tioB  for  a  pension,  or  an  increase  or  pen- 
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TRIALS  AND  LEGAL  DECISIONS 


CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONS, 

DECIDED  BY    THE 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

January   Term,    1830. 
Jamts  Jackson  ex.  dem  Harman  V.  Hart  vs.  Elias  Lamphire. 

This  ease  was  brooffht  by   writ  of  being  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 

'ErroT,  from  the  court  of  errors,  for  the  land.    Mr  Storrs  arrued  the  cause  in 

State  of  New  York.    It  aroee  out  of  a  behalf  of  the  plaintiit,  and  Mr  Hoffman 

conflictinjr  claim  to  a  military  tract  in  for  the  defen«Unt.    Justice  Baldwin  de- 

Dryden,  Tompkins  County,  and  form-  lireied  the  opinion  of  the  court, 

eriy  part  of  Onondaffa  County.  Both  parties  claim  the  premises  in 

The  title  of  the  plaintiff  was  derived,  question,  under  John  Comekus,  to  whom 

from  a  patent  issued  to  John  Cornelius,  tne  State  of  New  York  granted  them  by 

July  17th.  1790,  and  a  conveyance  in  patent,  dated  the  17th  or  July,  1790,  in 

fee  from  the  patentee,  to  Henry  Hart,  consideration  of  his  military  services  in 

ancestor  of  the  plaintiff,  dated,  Januarv  the  revolutionary  war. 

17th,  1784,  ana  proved  and  recorded.  Six  years  before  the  date  of  the  pap 

April  25th,  1796.  tent,  and  while  the  title  of  Cornelius 

Defendant's  title  was  derived  from  the  was  imperfect,  he  conveyed  the  premi- 

same  patent,  and  a  deed  from  the  paten-  ses  to  Henry  Hart,  the  father   of  the 

tee  to  Samuel  Broom,  executed   June  plaintiff's  lessor,  by  deed,  dated  January 

23d,  1784,  proved  Oct.  3l8t,  1791,  and  17th,  1784,  proved  and  deposited  in  the 

recorded  April  3d,  1796.  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  County  of 

S.  Brower  conveved  bv  deed  to  W.  J.  Albany,  according  to  law,  on  the  25th  of 

Vredenburgh,  by  whom  the  lot  was  con-  April,  1795. 

veyed  to  oefendant.    On  the  24di  of  Henrv  Hart  died  in  1788,  leaving  the 

March,   1797,   an   act  was  passed  by  plaintiff,  his  only  child  and  heir  atlaw, 

the  legislature  of  New  York,  to  set-  who  was  born  the  21st  of  September, 

tie  disputes  concerning  titles  to  lands  in  1784,  removed  to  Canada  in  1791 ,  and 

the  County  of  Onondaga.    Under  this  remained  there  till  1807,  or  1808,  when 

act  the  land  in  dispute  was  awarded  to  he  returned  to  Albany,  where  he  resided 

defendant.    An  action  of  ejectment  was  till  the  commencement  of  this  suit  of 

brought  for  its  recovery,  and  under  the  May  Term,  1825 :  he  claims  as  heir  at 

directions  of  the  Judge,  thejury  found  a  law  to  his  father, 

verdict  for  the  defendant.    That  decision  On  the  23d  of  June,  ^784,  John  Cor- 

having  been  confirmed,  the  cause  was  nelius  conveyed  the  same  premises  to 

brottgot  up  on   the    following   points :  Samuel  Broom  by  deed,  duly  proved  and 

that  the  letters  patent  created  a  contract  deposited  as  aforesaid  on  the  3d  of  April, 

—that  the  patentee  should  not  be  de-  1795.    The  title  of  Broom,  by  sundry 

prived  of  his  land  by  any  law  inconsis-  mesne  conveyances,  became  vested  in 

tent  with  the  State  Constitution  —  that  William  J.  Vredenburgh,  who  conveyed 

the  act  was  in  violation  of  the   State  to  the  defendant.    The  premises  were 

Constitution — that  it  impaired  the  obli-  vacant  till  1806,  when  possession  was 

gation  of  contracts  —  that  the  commis-  taken  under  Vredenburgh,   who  then 

sion  created  by  it  was  an  arbitrary  court,  held  the  title  of  Broom, 

whose  decisions  were  not  binding— not  The  defendant  did  not  question  the 
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original  T«lidtty  of  the  deed  to  Henry  John  ConMlins,  hie  hein  aiid 

Halt,  but  reited  hie  defence  on  an  aet  the  land  in  qneetion ;  thepstcat 

of  aaaemUy  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  iio'coTenant  to  do  or  not  to  do  any  fo- 

paaeed  the  S4th  of  March,  1797,  to  settle  ther  act  in  relation  to  the  land ;  aad  ve 

dispatea  concerning  titles  to  lands  in  the  do  not  in  this  case  feel  at  liberty  $o  ere- 

CouDty  of  Onondaga,  the  provisions  of  ato  one  by  implication.    The  Stale  kas 

which  are  set  forth  in  the  case.  not  by  this  aet  impaired  the  feree  of  the 

The  defendant  offered  in  evidence,  an  grant,  it  does  not  profess  or  attempt  to 

award  made  b?  two  of  the  commission-  take  the  land  fromtheaasigiisof  Conie- 

ers  appointed  by  this  act,  awarding  the  lias,  and  giro  it  to  one  notdauning  na- 

Und  m  controversy  to  William  J.  Vre-  derhim;  neither  does  the  award  pfodnoe 

denburgh;  and  John  Patterson,  (to  whom  that  effect;  the  grant  remains  in  foil 

Broom  nad  conveyed,)  the  award  was  force,  the  property  conveyed  ii  held  by 

dated  December  17th,  1799,  and  no  die-  his  grantee,  and  the  State  ■■serfs  bo 

•ent  was  entered  by  the  plaintiff.    The  claims  to  it.    The  qneetion  between  the 

court  admitted  the  award  to  be  read  in  parties  is,  which  of  the  deeds  ftem  Cor- 

evidence,  and  gave  in  charge  to  the  jury,  nelins  carries  the  title.     Prerannng  thai 

that  it  was  competent  and  conclusive  to  the  laws  of  New  York  aatborizad  m, 

defeat  the  title  of  the  plaintiff.    Jndg-  soldier  to  convey  his  boonty  land  before 

ment  was  rendered  for  the  defendant  m  receiving  a  patent,  and  that  at  the  date 

the  Supreme  Court,  and  affirmed  in  the  of  the  deeds,  there  was  no  law  compel- 

court  of  Errors,  ana  the  case  comes  be-  ling  the  grantees  to  record  them,  uiey 

fore    us,   by   writ  of  error,  under  the  would  take  priority  from  their   dale, 

twentyfifth  section  of  the  judiciary  act.  This  is  the  legal  resolt  of  the  deeds. 

The  plaintiff  contends,  that  the  act  of  bat  there  is  no  contract  on  the  pwt  of 

the  a4th  of  March,  1797,  and  all  proceed-  the  State,  that  the  priority  of  title  shall 

ings  under  It,  are  void;  being  a  violation  depend  solely  on  the  principles  of  the 

both  of  that  part  of  the  Constitution  of  oommon  law,  or  that  the  Qlmht  ahallpaas 

the  United  States  which  declares,  that  no  law  imposing  on  a  gian^  the  ptt* 

no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  formaace  of  acte  which  wegenotneees 

Uie  obligation  oicontracte ;  and  of  the  lary  to  the  legal  opoation  of  his  deed 

Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  time  it  was  delivered.    It  is  with- 

which  declares  that  the  legislature  shall  in  th%  undonbied  power  of  State  legasia- 

at  no  time  institute  any  new  court  but  tures  to  pass  recording  acts,  by  which 

such  as  shall  proceed  according  to  the  the  elder  grantee  shafl  be  postponed  to 

course  of  the  common  law,  and  that  trial  a  younger ;  if  the  prior  deed  is  not  re^ 

by  jury  in  all  oases  in  which  it  hath  corded  within  the  limited  time  ;  and  the 

heretofore  been  used,  shall  be  esteblish-  power  is  the  same,  whether  the  deed  is 

ed,  and  remain  inviolate  forever.    This  dated  before  or  aAer  the  passage  of  the 

court  has  no  authority,  on  a  writ  of  error  recording  act.     Though  the  effect  of 

from «  Stote  court,  to  declare  a  State  such  a  law  is  to  render  the  prior  deed 

law  void ,  on  account  of  ite  collision  with  fraudulent  and  void  against  a  anbaeqnent 

a  Stete  Constitution ;  it  not  being  a  case  purchaser,  it  is  not  a  law  '■»p""»g  dte 

embraced  in  the  judiciary  act,   which  obli|pation  of  contiacto ;  soeh  too  is  the 

alone  gives  power  to  issue  a  writ  of  er-  power  to  pass  acte  of  limitations,  and 

ror  in  this  case,  and  will  therefore  re-  their  effect.    Reasons  of  sound  poiiey 

frain  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  have  led  to  the  general  adeotion  of  laws 

pointe  made  by  the  plaintiff^s  counsel,  in  of  both  descriptions,  and  their  validity 

relation  to  the  Constitutioaof  New  York,  cannot  be  questioned.     The  time  and 

The  plaintiff  insiste  that  the  patent  to  nilmner  of  their  operation,  the  exceptions 

John  Cornelius  creates  a  contract  with  to  them,  and  the  acte  from  which  the 

the  grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  time  limited  shall  begin  to  nuiy  will  ^e- 

they  should  enjoy  the  land  therein  grant-  nerally  depend  on  mt  sound  discretioa 

ed,  free  from  any  legislative  regulations  of  the  legislature,  according  to  the  na- 

to  be  made  in  violation  of  the  Constitu-  lure  of  Uie  titles,  the  situation  of  the 

Uou  of  the  Stete  ;  that  the  act  in  ques-  countries,  and  the   emergency  whidi 

tion  does  violate  some  of  ite  provisions ;  leads  to  their  enactment.    Caaea  may 

and  therefore  impairs  the  obligation  of  a  occur  when  the  provisions  of  a  law  on 

contract.    The  court  are  not  inclined  to  those  subjecte  may  be  as  unreasonable 

adopt  this  reasoning,  or  to  consider  this  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  a  right,  and 

as  a  case  coming  fairly  within  the  clause  call  for  the  interpoaition  of  the  court ; 

of  the  Constitution  of'^the  United  Stetes,  but  the  present  is  not  one. 
relied  on  by  the   plainUff.    The  only        The  Stete  of  New  York,  in  1794,  had 

contract  made  by  the  Stete  is  a  grant  to  felt  the  necessity  of  legislating  on  these 
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mililiry  lands.  Tbe  preamble  to  the  re-  the  principles  of  sound  leg^lation. 
cordinf  act  ofJannary|1794y  shows  very  Whether  it  is  considered  as  an  act  of 
strongly  the  policy  of  oompelling  the  limitations,  or  one  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
deeds  for  these  lands  to  be  recorded;  cordinjr  act,  or  as  a  law  sui  generis,  called 
and  the  known  condition  of  that  part  ik  for  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  that  part 
the  State,  coTered  by  military  grants,  of  tbe  State  on  which  it  operates :  we 
presented  equally  cogent^reasons,  in  our  are  unanimously  of  opinion ,  that  it  is  not 
opinion,  for  the  passage  of  the  act  in  a  law  which  impairs  the  obligmtion  of  a 
question.  As  this  court  is  confined  to  contract;  and  that  in  receiving  the  award 
the  consideration  of  only  one  question  in  evidence,  and  declaring  it  to  be  corn- 
lowing  out  of  this  law,  we  do  not  think  potent  and  conclusive  on  3ie  right  of  the 
it  necessary  to  examine  its  provisions  in  plaintiff,  there  was  no  error  in  the  judg- 
detail :  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  we  ment  of  the  court  below:  The  judgment 
can  see  nothing  in  them  inconsistent  with  is  therefore  affirmed . 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 


Hiram  Craig,  John  Moore,  and  Epkraim  Moore  vs.     The  State  of 

Missouri. 

This  was  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Su-  made,  was  for  the  loan  of  loan  office 

preme  Court  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  cenificates,  loaned  by  the  state  at  her 

Tbe  action  arose  on  a  promissory  note  loan  office  at  Chariton ;  which  certifi- 

given  for  certificates  issued  at  the  loan  eates  were  issued,  and  the  loan  made  in 

office  of  Chariton  in  Missouri,  payable  to  the  manner  pointed  out  by  an  act  of  the 

the  State  of  Missouri,  under  the  act  of  legislature  of  the  said  state  of  Missouri, 

the    legislature    'establishing   loan  of-  approved  the  d7th  day  of  June,  1831, 

fices.'  entitled  ah  act  for  the  establishment  of 

Mr  Sheffev,  for  the  plaintififs  in  en  or,  loan  offices,  and  the  acts  amendatory  and 
contended,  tnat  this  act  of  the  le^slatnre  supplementary  thereto:  and  the  court 
was  unconstitutional  and  void  ;  bein^  do  further  find,  that  the  plaintiff  has  sus- 
repugnant  to  the  provision  of  the  consti-  tained  damages  by  reason  of  the  non- 
tution  of  the  United  States,  which  de-  performance  of  thea8sum]^tion8and  nn- 
Clares  that  no  State  shall  emit  bills  of  dertakings  of  them,  the  said  defendants, 
credit.  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
Mr  Benton  appeared  for  the  defendant  seven  dollars  and  seventynine  cents, 
in  error.  and  do  assess  her  damages  to  that  sum. 

Mr  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  Therefore  it  is  considered,*  Sec. 

the  opinion  of  the  court:  Justices  Thomp-  The  first  inquiry  is  into  the  jurisdic- 

son,  Johnson  and  McLean  dissenting.  tion  of  the  court. 

The  twenty  fifth  section  of  the  judicial 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  act  declares,  '  that  a  final  judgment  or 

rendered  in  the  court  of  last  resort,  in  decree  in  any  suit  in  the  highest  court 

{he  state  of  Missouri  :  affirming  a  judg-  of  law  or  equity  of  a  state,  m  whicli  a 

ment  obtained  by  the  State  in  one  of  its  decision  in  the  suit  could  be  had,  where 

inferior  courts  against  Hiram  Craig  and  is  drawn  in  question'  *  the  validity  of  a 

others,  on  a  promissory  note.  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  un- 

The  judgment  is  in  these  words :' and  der  any  state,  on  the  ground  of  their 
afterwards  at  a  court,*  &c,  '  the  parties  being  repugnant  to  the  constitution, 
came  into  court  by  their  attorneys,  and,  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
neither  party  desiring  a  jury,  the  cause  <<&nd  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  such  their 
is  submitted  to  the  court ;  therefore,  all  validity,*  *  may  be  re-examined,  and  re- 
and  singular  the  matters  nnd  things  be-  versed  or  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
ing  seen  and  heard  by  the  court,  it  is  of  the  United  States.* 
found  by  them,  that  the  said  defendants  To  give  jurisdiction  to  this  court,  it 
did  assume  npon  themselves,  in  manner  must  appear  in  the  record,  1.  That  the 
and  form,  as  the  plaintiff  by  her  counsel  validity  of  a  statute  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
alleged. And  the  court  also  find,  that  souri  was  drawn  in  question ;  on  the 
the  consideration  for  which  the  writing  ground  of  its  being  repugnant  to  the 
declared  upon  and  the  assumpsit  was  •  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    2. 

21* 
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Tbttt  the  deciBton  wu  in  favor  of  its  ity  to  th«  coart.   Th*  one  eontse  or  die 

validity.  other  would  have  ehown  that  the  Taliditjr 

1.  To  determine  whether  the  validity  of  the  aot  of  assembiy  was  drawn  iato 

of  a  statute  of  the  State  was  drawn  in  question,  on  the  |froiind  of  its  repagnaaoy 

question,  it  will  be  proper  to  inspect  the  to  the  Constitution ;  and  that  theoeeisloo 

pleadings  in  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  of  the  court  was  in  lavor  of  its  Talidi^. 

judgment  of  the  court.  But  the  one  course  or  the  other,  woold 

Tne  declaration  is  on  a  promissory  have  required  both  a  ooart  and  jur^- 

note,  dated  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  Neither  eotild  be  pursued   where  the 

182:2,  promising  to  pay  to  the  States  of  office  of  the  jury  was  performsd  by  the 

Missouri,  on  the  Ist  flay  of  November,  court.     In  such  a  case,  the  obvious  sub- 

1822,  at  the  loan  office  m  Chariton,  the  stitute  for  an  instruction  to  the  jury,  or  a 

sura  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  nine  special  verdict,  is  a  statement  by  the 

dollars  ninetyhine  cents,  and  the  two  court  of  the  points  in  oontroversy,  on 

per  cent  per  annum,  the  interest  accrn-  which  its  judgment  is  founded.    This 

iTig  on  the  certificates  borrowed  from  the  may  not  be  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding, 

Ist  of  October,  1821.    This  note  is  obvi-  but  it  is  an  obvious  mode ;  and  if  the 

ottsly  given  for  certificates  loaned  under  court  of  the  state  has  adopted  it,  this 

the  act,  *  for  the  establishment  of  loan  court  cannot  give  up  substance  fat  form, 

offices.'    That  act  directs  that  loans  on  The  arguments  of  counsel  cannot  be 

personal  securities  shall  be  made  of  sums  spread  on  the  record.  The  points  ui^ged 

less  than  two  hundred   dollars.     This  in  argument  cannot  appear.     But  the 

note  is  for  one  hundred  and  ninetynine  motives  stated  by  the  court  on  the  reecMrd 

dollars  ninetynine  cents.    The  act  dir  for  its  judgment,  and  which  form  a  part 

rects  that  the  certificates  issued  by  the  of  the  judgment  itself,  must  be  consider- 

State  shall  carry  two  per  cent  interest  ed  as  exhibiting  the  points  to  which  those 

irom  the  date,  which  interest  shall  be  arguments  were  directed,  and  the  judg- 

calculated  in  the  amount  of  the  loan,  ment  as  showing  the  decision  of  the  eonrt 

The  note  promises  to  repay  the  sum,  upon  those  points.    There  wa» no  jury 

with  the  two  per  cent  interest  accruing  to  find  the  facts  and  refer  the  law  to  the 

on  the  certificates  borrowed,  firom  the  court ;  but  if  the  court,  which  was  sub- 

Ist  day  of  October,  1821.     It  cannot  be  stit^ted  for  the  jury,  has  found  the  facts 

doubted  that  the  declaration  is  on  a  note  on  which  its  iudgment  was  rendered :  its 

firiven  in  pursuance  of  the  act  which  has  finding  must  be  equivalent  to  the  findinir  i 

been  mentioned.  of  a  jury.    Has  tbe  court,  then,  substf. 

Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  tuting  itself  for  a  jury,  placed  ftctSQpon 

plea  of  non-assumpsit  allowed  the  de-  the  record,  which,  connected  with  the 

lendants  to  draw  into  question  at  the  pleadings,  show  that  the  act  in  pursuance 

trial  the  validity  of  the  consideration  on  of  which  ^is  note  was  executed  was 

which  the  note  was  given.   Everything  drawn  into  question,  on  the  ground  of  its 

which  disaffirmsthe  contract,  everything  repugnancy  to  the  Constitution  P 

which  shows  it  to  be  void,  may  be  given  After  finding  that  the  defendants  did 

in  evidence  on  the  general  issue  m  an  assume  upon  uemselves,  &c,  the  court 

action  of  assumpsit.    The  defendants,  proceeds  to  find  *  that  the  (Consideration 

therefore ,  were  at  liberty  to  question  the  for  which  the  writing  declared  upon  and 

-validity  of  the  consideration  which  was  the  assumpsit  was  nude,  wa^the  losn  of 

the  foundation  of  the  contract,  and  the  loan  office  certificates  loaned  by  the  State 

<:on8iitulionality  of  the  law  in  which  it  at  her  loan  office  at  Chariton ;  which 

originated.  certificates  were  issued  and  the  loan 

Have  they  done  so  ?  made,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  an 

Had  the  cause  been  tried  before  a  act  of  the  legislature  m  the  said  State  of 

jury,  the  tegular  course   would   have  Missouri,  approved  the  27th  of  June, 

Deen  to  move  the  court  to  instruct  the  1821,  entitled/  dec. 

jary  that  the  act  of  assembly,  in  pursu-  Why  did  notthe  court  stop  immediately 

ance  of  which  the  note  was  ^iven,  was  afler  the  usual  finding  that  the  defend* 

repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  ants  assumed  upon  themselves  ?    Why 

United   States ;  and  to  except  to  the  proceed  to  find  that  the  note  was  given 

charge  of  the  judges,  if  in  favor  of  its  lor  loan  office  certificates  issued  under  tiie 

valiaity ;  or  a  special  vordict  might  have  act  contended  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 

been  found  by  the  jury,  stating  the  act  loaned  in  pursuance  of  that  act ;  if  the 

of  assembly,  the  execution  of  the  note  in  matter  thus  found  was  irrelevant  to  tlie 

payment  of  certificates  loaned  in  pursu-  question  they  were  to  decide  P 

ance  of  that  act;  and  referring  its  valid-  Suppose  the  statement  made  l^y  the 
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-^oQTt  to  b»  contained  in  the  Terdiet  Bnttkitqaestionhufrftquentlyoccur' 
of  a  jary  which  concludes  with  referring  red  and  has,  we  think,  been  frequently 
to  the  conrt  the  validity  of  the  note  thus  decided  in  this  Court.  Smith  vs.  The 
taken  in  pursuance  of  the  act;  would  State  of  Maryland,  6  Cranch,  286.  Mar- 
not  such  a  venlictbrinff  the  constitution-  tin  ««.  Hunter's  Lessee,  1  Wheat.  255. 
ality  of  the  act,  as  well  as  its  construe-  Miller  w.  NichoUs,  4  Wheat.  311.  Wil- 
tion  directly  before  the  court?  We  liamsvf.Norris,  12 Wheat.  117.  Wilson 
think  it  would ;  such  a  rerdict  would  and  others  vs.  The  Black  Bird  Creek 
find  that  the  consideimtion  of  the  note  Marsh  Company,  2  Peters,  245,  and 
was  loan  office  certificates,  issued  and  Harris  v$.  Denme,  in  this  term  ;  are  all, 
loaned  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  we  think,  expressly  in  point.  There 
act.  What  could  be  referred  to  the  has  been  perfect  uniformity  in  the  pon- 
conrt  by  such  a  verdict,  but  the  obli^  struction  given  by  this  court  to  Che 
tion  of  the  law  ?  It  finds  thatUie  certifi-  twenty  fiAh  section  of  the  judicial  act. 
cates  for  which  the  note  was  given,  were  That  construction  is,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
issued  in  pursuance  of  the  act,  and  that  sary  to  state,  in  terms,  on  the  record, 
the  contract  was  niade  in  conformity  with  that  the  Constitution,  or  a  treaty  or  law 
it.  Admit  the  obligation  of  the  act,  and  of  the  United  States  has  been  drawn  in 
the  verdict  is  for  the  plaintiff;  deny  its  question,  or  the  validity  of  a  State  law, 
obligation,  and  the  verdict  is  for  the  de-  on  the  ground  of  its  repugnancy  to  the 
fen£nt.  On  what  ground  can  its  obli-  Constitution.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  record 
gation  be  contested,l>nt  its  repusniancy  shows  that  the  Constitution,  or  a  treaty 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  or  law,  of  the  United  States  must  have 
No  other  is  suggested.  At  any  rate,  it  is  •  been  construsd,  or  that  the  constitution- 
open  to  that  o^ection.  If  it  be  in  trutli  ality  of  a  State  law  must  have  been 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni-  (|uestioned  ;  and  the  decision  has  been 
ted  States,  that  repngnancy  might  have  in  favor  of  the  party  claiming  under  such 
been  urged  in  the  State,  and  may  conse-    law. 

quently  be  urged  in  this  court  j  since  it  y^^  \hink,  then,  that  the  facts  stated 
is  presented  by  the  facto  in  the  record  ^^  ^^  record  presented  the  question  of 
which  were  found  by  the  court  that  repugnancy  between  the  Constitution  of 
tried  the  cause.  '  .  the  United  SUtes  and  the  act  of  Mis- 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  in  point    g^^^  ^  ^^  c^^rt  for  ^^  decision.    If  it 
of  fact,  the  constitutionahty  of  the  act    ^„  presented,  we  are  to  inquire, 
under  which  the  certificates  were  issued        o   -nr     ^u    j    •  •        r  .u     r«     _«  • 
SatforSiedtheconsiderationofthisnote,    J'^Z"ti^vJ^^i^T  °^ '**'  ^^"^  '" 
constituted  the  only  real  question  made    ^»vor  of  ite  validity  ? 
by  the  parties,  and  the  only  real  quesUon.       The  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
decided  by  the  Court.    But  the  record    is  a  decision  m  favor  of  the  validity  of 
is  to  be  inspected  with  judicial  eyes ;    the  contract,  and  consequently  of  the 
and,  as  it  does  not  state  in  express  terms    validity  of  the  law  by  the  authority  of 
that  this  point  was  made,  it  has  been    which  the  contract  was  made, 
contended  that  this  Courtcannotassume        The   case   is,  we  think,  within   the 
the  fiict  that  it  was  made  or  determined    twentyfifth  section  of  the  judicial  act, 
in  the  tribunal  of  the  SUte.  and  consequently  within  the  jurisdicUon 

The  record  shows  distinctly  that  this  of  this  court, 
point  existed,  and  that  no  other  did  exist ;  This  brings  us  to  the  great  Question  m 
the  special  statement  of  facta  made  by  the  cause }  Is  the  act  of  the  legisUture 
the  Court  as  exhibiting  the  foundation  of  of  Missouri  repugnant  to  the  ConsUtu- 
ita  judgment  contains  this  point  and  no  tion  of  the  United  States  ? 
other.  The  reoord  shows  clearly  that  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  orror 
the  cause  did  depend,  and  must  depend,  maintain  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
on  this  point  alone.  If  in  such  a  case,  stituUon,  because  ita  object  is  the  emis- 
'  the  mere  omission  of  the  Court  of  Mis-  sion  of  bills  of  credit  contrary  to  the  ex- 
souri,  to  say,  in  terms,  that  the  act  of  press  prohibition  contained  in  the  tenth 
the  legislature  was  constitutional,  with-    section  of  the  first  article.  -    , .  . 

draws  that  point  from  the  cause,  or  mast  The  act  under  the  anUionty  of  which 
close  the  judicial  eyes  of  the  appellate  the  certificates  loaned  to  the  plaintiffs 
tribunal  upon  it ;  nothing  can  be  more  in  error  were  issued,  was  passed  on  the 
obvious,  than  that  the  provisions  of  the  SCtii  of  iune,  1821,  and  is  enUtled  *  an 
Constitution,  and  of  an  act  of  Congress,  act  for  the  establishment  of  loan  offices.* 
may  be  always  evaded ;  and  may  be  The  provisions  that  are  material  to  the 
often,  as  we  think  they  would  be  in  this  present  inquiry,  are  comprehended  m 
case,  unintentionally  defeated.  the  third,thirteenth,fifleenUi,si^teenth, 
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twentythird  mod  twentyfourth  eections  State ;  are  hereby  pled(^  ind  eonstita' 

of  the  act,  which  are  in  these  words  :  ted  a  fund  for  the  redempUon  of  the  cer> 

Section  the  third  enacts :   *  that  the  tifieates  hereby  required  to  be  inned, 

auditor  of  public  accounts  and  treasurer,  and  the  &ith  of  the  State  ia  hereby  also 

under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  shall  pledg^ed  for  the  same  purpose.* 

and  they  are  hereby  required  to  issue  SMStion  twentyfourth.     *  That  it  ahaU 

certificates,  si^ed  by  the  said  auditor  be  the  duty  of  the  said  auditor  and  trea^ 

and  treasu  rer ,  to  the  amount  of  two  bun-  surer  to  withdraw  annually  from  circnla* 

dred  thousand  dollars,  of  denominationa  tion,  one  tenth  part  of  the  ceitificates 

not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  nor  less  than  which  are  hereby  required  lobe  iaaoed,' 

fifly  cents  (to  bear  such  deyices  as  they  &c. 

may  deem  the  most  safe,)  in  the  follow-  The  clause  in  the  Ckinstitution  which 

ing  form,  to  wit :  <*  This  certificate  shall  this  act  is  supposed  to  yiolate,  is  in  these 

be  receivable  at  the  treasury,  or  any  of  words  :  *  No  State  ahaU'  <  emit  bills  of 

the  loan  offices  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  credit.' 

in  the  dischar^  of  taxes  or  debts  due  to  What  is  a  bill  of  credit?     What  did 

the  State  for  Uie  sum  of  $ ,  with  the  Constitution  mean  to  fbthid  ? 

interest  for  the  same,  at  tlie  rate  of  two  In  its  enlarged,  and  perhaps  its  literal 

per  centum  per  annum  from  this  date,  sense,  the  term  ^bill  of  credit*  may  com- 

the day  of 182  ."  '  prebend  any   instrument  by  which   a 

The  thirteenth  section  declares ;  *  that  State  engage  to  pay  money  at  a  future 

the  certifioaies  of  the  said  loan  ofiice  shall  day  ;  thus  including  a  cert&cate  given 

be  receivable  at  the  treasury  of  the  State,  for  money  borrowed.    But  the  langua^ 

and  by  all  tax  gatherers  and  other  public  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the  mis- 

officers,  in  payment  of  taxes  or   other  chief  to  be  prevented,  which  we  know 

moneys  now  due  to  the  State  or  to  any  from  the  history  of  our  country,  equally 

county  or  town  therein  and  the  said  certi-  limit  the   interpretation  of  the  terms. 

ficates  shall  also  be  received  by  all  oflicers  The  word  'emit,'  ia  never  employed  in 

civil  and  military  in  the  State,  in  the  dis-  describing  those  contracts  by  which  a 

charge  of  salaries  and  fees  of  office.'  State  binds  itself  to  pay   money  at  a 

The  fi^enth  section  provides  :  '  that  future  day  for  services  aotoally  received, 

the  commissioners  of  the  said  loan  offices  or  for  money  borrowed  for  present  use ; 

shall  have  power  to  make  loans  of  the  nor  are  instruments  executed  for  such 

said  certificates,  to  citizens  of  this  State,  purposes,  in  common  language,  denom- 

residing  within  their  respective  districts  mated  'bills  of  credit.*     To  'emit  }uUm 

only,  and  in  each  district  a  proportion  of  credit,'  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea 

shall  be  loaned  to  the  citizens  of  each  of  issuing  paper  intended  to  circulate 

county  therein,  according  to  the  number  through  the  community  for  its  ordinary 

thereof,'  &c.  purposes,  as  money,   which   paper    » 

Section    sixteenth.    'That   the  said  redeemable  at  a  future  day.     This  is  the 

commissioners  of  each  of  the  said  offices  sense  in  which  the  terms  have  beeaa 

are  further  authorized  to  make  loans  on  always  understood, 

personal  securities  by  them  deemed  good  At  a  very  early  period  of  our  colonial 

and  sufficient,  for  sums  less  than  two  history,  the  attempt  to  supply  the  want 

hundred  dollars:  which  securities  shall  ofthe  precious  metals  by  a  paper  medium 

be  jointly  and  severally  bound  for  the  was  made  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 

payment  of  the  amount  so  loaned,  with  the  bills  emitted  for  this  purpose  have 

interest  thereon,'  &c.  been  frequently  denominated   bills  of 

Section  twenty  tliird.  '  That  the  gene-  credit.     During  the  war  of  our  revoio- 

ral  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  tion,  we  were  driven  to  this  expedient ; 

cause  the  salt  springs  and  lands  attached  and  necessi^  compelled  us  to  use  it  to 

thereto,  given  by  Congress  to  this  State,  a  must  fearml  extenL      The  term  has 

to  be  leased  out,  and  it  shall  always  be  ac<)uired  an  appropriate  meaning ;   and 

the  fundamental  condition  in  such  leases,  '  bills  of  credit  signify  a  paper  naedinm, 

that  the  lessee  or  lessees  shall  receive  intended  to  circulate  between  individn- 

the  certificates  hereby    required  to  be  als,  and  between  government  and  indi- 

issued,  in  payment  for  salt,  at  a  price  not  viduals,   for   the  ordinary  pui poses  of 

exceeding  that  which  may  be  prescribed  society.      Such    a   medium  has    been 

by  law  :  and  all  the  proceeds  ofthe  said  always  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation. 

salt  springs,  the  interest  accruing  to  the  Its  value  is  continually  changing ;  and 

State,  and  all  estates  purchased  by  offi-  these  changes,  oflen  great  and  sudden, 

cers  of  the  said  several  offices  under  the  expose  individuals  to  immense  Iocs,  are 

provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  the  debts  the  sources  of  ruinous  speculations,  and 

now  due  or  hereafter  to  be  due  to  this  destroy  all  confidence  between  man  and 
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VMin.    To  cot  ttp  this  auachief  by  the    be  performed  by  the  rabtlitiition  of  a 
Yoots,  a  mischief  which  was  felt  throQffh    name?    That  toe  Constitution,  in  one 
the  United  States,  and  which  deeply    of  its  most  important  provisions,  may  be 
affected  the  interest  and  prosperity  of    openly  evaded  by  {living  a  new  name  to 
all  \  the  people  declared  in  their  Constitn-    an  ola  thing  ?  We  cannot  think  so.  We 
>tioB|  that  no  State  should  emit  bills  of    think  the  certificates  emitted  under  the 
credit.     If  the  prohibition  means  any-    authority  of  this  act,  are  ss  entirely  bills 
thing,  if  the  woros  are  not  empty  sounoiB,    of  credit,  as  if  they  had  been  so  denomin- 
it  must  comprehend  the  emission  of  any    ated  in  the  act  itself. 
'  paper  medium ,  by  a  State  Croyemment,        But  it  is  contended,  that  though  these 
for  the  purpose  of  common  -circulation,     certificates  should  be  deemeid  bills  of 
What  is  the  character  of  the  certifi-    credit,  according  to  the  common  accep- 
cates  issued  by  authority  of  the  act  under    tation  of  the  term,  thej  are  not  so  in  the 
oonsideration  P    What  office  are  they  to    sense  of  the  Constitutton  ;  because  they 
perform  ?     Certificates  signed  by  the    are  not  made  a  legal  tender. 
auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  State,  are  to        The  Constitution  itself  furnishes  no 
be  issued  by  those  officers  to  the  amount    countenance  to  this  distinction.    The 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  de-    prohibition  is  general.   It  extends  to  all 
nominations  not  ezceedins  ten  dollars,    oills  of  credit,  not  to  bills  of  a  particular 
nor  less  than  fifty  cents.  The  paper  pur*    description.  That  tribunal  must  be  bold 
*   ports,  on  its  face  to  be  receiyabfe  at  the    indeed,  which,  without  the  aid  of  other 
treasury,  or  atany  loan  office  of  the  State    explanatory  words,eould  yenture  on  this 
ofMissourijindischarge  of  taxes  or  debts    construction.    It  is  the  less  admissible 
due  to  the  State.  in  this  case,  because  the  same  clause  of 

The  law  makes  them  receiyable  in  die-  the  Constitution  coutains  a  substantiye 
charge  of  all  taxes,  or  debts  due  to  the  prohibition  to  the  enactment  of  tender 
State,  or  any  County  or  town  therein ;  laws.  The  Constitution,  therefore,  con- 
and  of  all  salaries  and  fees  of  office,  to  siders  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit,  and 
all  officers  ciyil  and  military  within  the  the  enactment  of  tender  laws,  as  distinct 
State ;  and  for  salt  sold  by  the  lessees  operations,  independent  of  each  other, 
of  the  public  sidt  works.  It  also  pledges  which  may  be  separately  performed. 
the  faith  and  fbnds  of  the  State  tor  their  Both  are  forbidden.  To  sustain  the  one, 
redemption.  because  it  is  not  also  the  other ;  to  s&jr 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  the  inten-  that  bills  of  credit  may  bo  emitted,  if 
iion  of  the  legislature  in  passing  this  act,  they  be  not  made  a  tender  in  payment  of 
or  <to  mistake  the  character  of  these  cer-  debts  y  is,  in  effect,  to  expunge  that  dis- 
tiftcates,  or  the  office  they  were  to  per-  tinet  independent  prohibition,  and  to 
form.  The  denominations  of  the  bills,  read  the  clause  as  if  it  had  been  entirely 
ftom  ten  dollars  to  fifty  cents,  fitted  them  omitted.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  d[o 
for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  circulation ;    this. 

and  their  reception  in  payment  of  taxes,  '  The  history  of  paper  money  has  been 
and  debts  to  the  goyemment  and  to  cor-  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
porations,  and  of  salaries  and  fees,  would  that  its  great  mischief  consists  in  being 
.giye  them  currency.  They  were  to  be  made  a  tender ;  and  that  therefore  the 
put  into  circulation  ;  that  is^  emitted,  by  general  words  of  the  Constitution  may 
the  goyemment.  In  addition  to  all  these  be  restrained  to  a  particular  intent. 
eyidences  of  an  intention  to  make  these  Was  it  eyen  true,  that  the  ey  ils  of  pa- 
certificates  the  ordinary  circulating  me-  per  money  resulted  solely  from  the  quel* 
dium  of  the  country,  the  law  speaks  of  ity  of  its  being  made  a  tender,  this  court 
thsm  in  this  character ;  and  directs  the  would  not  feel  itself  authorized  to  dis- 
auditor  and  treasurer  to  withdraw  annu-  regard  the  plain  meaning  of  words,  in 
ally  one  tenth  of  them  firom  circulation,  search  of  a  conjectural  intent  to  which 
Had  they  been  termed  '  bills  of  oiedit,'  we  are  not  conducted  by  the  language 
instead  of  <  certificates,'  nothing  would  of  any  part  of  the  instrument  But  we 
haye  been  wanting  to  bring  them  within  do  not  think  that  the  history  of  our 
the  prohibitory  words  of  the  Constitn-  country  proyes  either,  that  bemg  made 
tion.  a  tender  m  payment  of  debts,  is  an  es- 

And  can  this  make  any  real  difference.?  sential  quality  of  bilb  of  credit,  or  the 
Is  the  proposition  to  be  maintained,  that  only  mischief  resulting  from  them.  It 
the  C<Mistittttion  meant  to  prohibit  names  may,  indeed,  be  the  most  pemiciohs  ; 
and  not  things .'  That  a  yery  important  but  that  will  not  authorize  a  court  to 
act,  big  with  great  and  ruinous  mischief,  conyert  a  general  into  a  particular  pro- 
which  is  expressly  forbidden  by  words  hibition. 
most  appropriate  for  its  description,  may       We  learn  from  Hutchinson's  History 
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«f  MttiaehuMtto,  vol.  1.  p.  408,  that    produetiTe  of  aJl^the  coMMiiieaoeB  -of 

lot  tkeii 


billB  of  credit  were  emitted  for  the  first  paper  money.    We  cannot  tkea 

time  in  that  colony  in  1690.    An  army  to  the  proposition,  that  the  hiaiofy  of 

returning  unexpectedly  from  an  ezpe-  oar  country  furniahoa  any  joaiarfiuBeai 

dition  against  Canada,  which  had  proved  in  &Yor  of  that  restricted  conetmetioe 

as  disaatroaB  as  the  plan  was  magnifi-  of  the  Constitution,  for  which  the  cou- 

cent,  found  the  government  totally  un-  sel  for  the  defendant  in  error  eooteids. 

prepared  to  meet  their  claims.    Bills  of  The  certificates  for  which  this  note 

credit  were  resorted  to,  for  relief  from  was  given,  being  in  truth 'bULs  of  eredit* 

this  embarrassment.    They  do  not  ap-  in  the  sense  of  Uie  Constitntion,  we  are 

pear  to  have  been  made  a  tender ;  but  brought  to  the  inquiry : 

they  were  not  on  that  account  the  leM  Is  the  note  valid  of  which  they  fttm 

bills  of  credit,  nor  were  they  absolutely  the  consideration  ? 

harmless.    The  emission,  however,  not  It  has  been  long  settled,  that  a  piemiee 

being  considerable,  and  the  bills  being  made  in  oonsideratioa  of  an  act  which  is 

soon  redeemed,  the  experiment  woold  forbidden  by  law  is  void.    It  will  not  be 

have  been  productive  ot  not  much  mis-  questioned,  that  an  act  fiDrbiddea  by  the 

chief,  had  it  not  been  followed  by  repeat-  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 

ed  emissions  to  a  much  lamr  amount,  is  the  supreme  law,  is   aMiast  law. 

The  subsequent  history  ox   Massachu>  Now  the  Constitution  fixbi£  a  State  to 

setts  abounds  with  proofs  of  the  evils  *  emit  bills  of  oiedit.'    Theloaaof  theee 

with  which  paper  money   is   fraught,  certificates  is  the  very  act  which  is  fo* 

whether  it  be  or  be  not  a  legal  tender.  bidden.    It  is  not  the  mahinr  of  them 

Paper  money  waa  also  issued  in  other  while  they  lie  in  the  loan  oraeee ;  bat 
colonies,  both  in  the  north  and  south ;  the  issuing  of  them,  the  putting  tfa«n 
and  whether  made  a  tender  or  not,  was  into  circiuation,  which  m  the  act  of 
productive  of  evils  in  proportion  to  the  emission  ;  the  act  that  ia  forbidden  by 
quantity  emitted.  In  the  war  which  the  Constitution.  Theccmaiderationof 
'Commenced  in  America  in  1755,  Virginia  this  note  is  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit 
issued  paper  money  at  several  sueces-  by  the  State.  The  very  act  which  eon> 
sive  sessions,  under  the  appellation  of  stitutes  the  consideration,  is  the  act  of 
treasury  notes.  This  was  made  a  tender,  emitting  bills  of  credit,  in  the  mode  pfe> 
Emissions  were  afterwards  made  in  1769,  scribed  oy  the  law  of  Miasonri;  which 
hi  1771,  and  in  1773.  These  were  not  act  is  prohibited  by  the  Conetitation.  of 
made  a  tender ;  but  they  circulated  to-  the  United  States, 
gether ;  were  equally  -oills  of  credit :  Cases  which  we  cannot  distinguish 
and  were  productive  of  the  same  effects,  from  this  in  principle,  havebeen  decided 
In  1775  a  considerable  emission  was  in  State  courts  of  great  respeotahlUty; 
made  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.  The  and  in  this  court.  In  the  case  of  the . 
bills  were  declared  to  be  current,  but  Spriufd^eld  Bank  vs.  Merrick  et  aL  14 
were  not  made  a  tender.  In  1776,  an  Mass.  Kep.  322,  a  note  was  made  paja- 
additional  emission  was  made,  and  the  ble  in  certain  bills,  the  loaning  or  nego- 
bills  were  declared  to  be  a  tender.  The  tiating  of  which  was  prohibited  by  slat- 
bills  of  1775  and  1776  circulated  togeth-  ute,  inflicting  a  penalty  f<»  its  violation, 
er  ;  were  equally  bills  of  credit ;  and  The  note  was  held  to  be  void.  Had  this 
were  productive  of  the  same  consequen-  note  been  made  in  consideration  of  theee 
ces .  bills,  instead  of  being  made  payable  in 

Congress  emitted  bills  of  credit  to  a  them,  it  would  not  haye  been  lese  re- 
large  amount ;  and  did  not,  perhaps  pugnant  to  the  statute  ;  and  woold  coin> 
could  not,  make  them  a  legal  tender,  sequently  have  been  equally  void. 
This  power  resided  in  the  States.  In  In  Hunt  vs.  Knickerbocker,  5  Johns. 
May  1777,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  Rep.  327,  it  was  decided  that  an  agree- 
passed  an  act  for  tne  first  time  muing  ment  for  the  sale  of  tickets  in  a  lottery, 
the  bills  of  credit,  Issued  under  the  au-  not  authorized  by  the  legislatnre  of  the 
thority  of  Congress,  a  tender  so  far  as  to  State,  although  instituted  under  the  an- 
extioffuish  interest.  It  was  not  until  thority  of  the  government  of  another 
March,  1781 ,  that  Virginia  passed  an  act  State  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  policy 
making  all  the  bilb  of  credit  which  had  of  the  law,  and  void.  The  consideration 
been  emitted  by  Congress,  and  all  which  on  which  the  agreement  was  founded 
had  been  emitted  by  the  State,  a  legal  being  iUegaJ,  the  agreement  was  void. 
tender  in  payment  of  debts.  Tet  they  The  books^  both  ofAlasaaohosetts  and 
were  in  every  sense  of  the  word  bills  of  New  York,  abound  with  cases  to  the  same 
credit,  previous  to  that  time  j  and  were  effect.     They  turn  upon  the  qnestion 
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whether  th«  partiealarcase  ie  within  the  indicated ;  or  if  it  shall  be  mdispengable 
principle,  not  on  the  principle  itself.  It  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and 
has  never  been  doubted,  that  a  note  ffiy-  consequently  of  the  independence  anJ 
en  on  a  eondderation  winch  is  prohibited  liberty  of  tnese  States ;  these  are  con- 
by  law,  is  yoid.  Had  the  issning  or  cir^  siderations  which  address  themselves 
culation  of  certificateeof  this  or  of  any  to  those  departments  which  may  with 
other  desetiption  been  prohibited  by  a  perfect  propriety  be  influenced  by  them, 
statute  of  Missouri,  comd  a  suit  have  This  department  can  listen  only  to  the 
been  sustained  in  the  courts  of  that  mandates  of  law ;  and  can  tread  only 
State,  on  a  note  ffiven  in  consideration  that  path  which  is  marked  out  by  duty, 
of  the  prohibited  certificates  ?  If  it  The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
could  not,  are  the  prohibitionB  of  the  of  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  first 
Constitution  to  be  held  less  sacred  than  judicial  district  is  reversed ;  and  the 
those  of  a  State  law  P  cause  remanded,  with  directions  to  enter 

It  had  been  determined,  independently  judgment  for  the  defendants, 
of  the  act*  of  Congress  on  that  subject, 
that  sailing  under  ue  license  of  an  ene-  Mr  Justice  Johnson, 
my  is  illegal.  Patton  vs.  Nicholson,  This  is  a  case  of  a  new  impression, 
3  Wheat,  wi,  was  a  suit  brought  in  one  and  intrinsic  difficulty  ;  and  brings  up 
of  the  courts  of  this  district  on  a  note  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance 
given  by  Nicholson  to  Patton,  both  citi-  to  the  interests  of  this  Union, 
zens  of  the  United  States,  for  a  British  The  declaration  in  the  ordinary  fbrm ; 
license.  The  United  States  were  then  and  the  part  of  tiie  record  of  the  State 
at  war  with  Great  Britain ;  but  the  li'  court,  wnich  raises  the  questions  before 
cense  was  procured  without  any  inter-  us,  is  ^expressed  in  l^ese  words :  *  at  a 
course  with  the  enemy.  The  judgment  court,  &c,  came  the  parties,  &c,  and 
of  the  Circuit  eonrt  was  in  favor  of  the  neither  party  requiring  a  jury,  the  cause 
defendant;  and  the  plaintiff  sued  out  a  is  submitted  to  uie  court;  therefore,  all 
writ  of  error.  The  counsel  for  the  de^  and  singular,  the  matters  and  things, 
'fendant  in  error  was  stopped,  the  court  and  evidences,  being  seen  and  heard  oy 
declaring  that  the  use  of  a  license  from  the  court,  it  is  found  by  them  that 
the  enemy  being  unlawful,  one  citizen  the  said  defendants  did  assume  upon 
had  no  right  to  purchase  from  or  sell  to  themselves  in  the  manner  and  form  as 
another  such  a  license,  to  be  need  on  the  plaintifiTsby  their  counsel  allege;  and 
board  an  American  ressel.  The  consid-  the  court  also  find  that  the  consideration 
eration  for  which  the  note  was  given  for  which  the  writing  declared  upon,  and 
being  unlawful,  it  followed  of  course  the  assunipsit  was  made,  was  for  ^AeZiNiii 
that  the  note  was  void.  of  loan  office  certificates,  loaned  by  the 
A  majority  ofthe  court  feels  constrain-  State  at  her  loan  officer  at  Chariton; 
ed  to  say  that  the  consideration  on  which  which  certificates  were  issued  and  the 
the  note  in  this  case  was  given,  is  against  loan  made  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  highest  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri ; 
note  itself  is  utterly  void.  In  rendering  approved,  &c.  And  the  court  do  further 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  the  court  for  find  that  the  plaintiff  hath  sustained 
the  State  of  Missouri  decided  in  favor  of  damages  by  reason  of  the  non-perform- 
the  validity  of  a  law  which  is  repugnant  ance  of  the  assumptions  and  undertak' 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ings  aforesaid,  of  tnem  the  said  defend- 
In  the  argument,  we  have  been  re-  ants,  to  the  sum,  &c  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
minded  by  one  side  of  the  dignity  of  a  considered  thatthe  plaintiffrecover,'  &c. 
sovereign  State  ;  of  the  humiliation  of  In  order  to  understand  the  case,  it  may^ 
her  submitting  herself  to  this  tribunal :  be  proper  to  premise,  that  the  territory 
of  the  dangers  which  may  result  from  now  occupied  by  the  State  of  Missouri 
inflicting  a  wound  on  that  dignity  :  by  having  been  subject  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
the  other,  of  the  still  superior  dignity  of  emment,  was  at  the  time  of^  its  cession 
the  people  of  the  United  States ;  who  flroverned  by  the  civil  law  as  modified 
hav«  spoken  their  will,  in  terms  which  by  the  Spanish  government ;  that  it  so 
we  cannot  misunderstand.  continued,  subject  to  certain  modifica- 
To  these  admonitions,  we  can  only  tions  introduced  by  act  of  Congress,  un- 
answer  ;  that  if  the  exercise  of  that  ju-  til  it  became  a  State  ;  when  the  people 
risdiction  which  has  been  imposed  upon  incorporated  into  theii  institutions  as 
us  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  much  of  the  civil  law  as  they  thought 
United  States,  shall  be  calculated  to  proper:  and  hence,  their  courts  of  jus - 
bring  on  those  dangers  which  have  been  tice  now  partake  of  a  mixed  character 
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perhaps  combining  all  the  advantages  of  beo&use  it  does  not  ttppnt  firem  anything 

the  civil  and  common  law  fonna.    By  on  the  record,  that  this  ground  of  de- 

one  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  trial  fence  was  specially  set  up  in  the  courts 

by  jury  is  forced  upon  no  one  ;  is  yet  of  the  State.    But  this  we  consider  no 

open  to  all ',  and  when  not  demanded,  longer  an  open  question ;  it  has  repeat^ 

the  court  acts  the  double  part  of  jury  edly  been  decided  by  this  court,  that  if 

and  judge.  a  special  verdict  or  the  instruction  of  a 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  matr  court  involve  such    facts  as   that  the 

ter  certified  from  the  record  of  the  State  judgment  must  necessarily  affirm  the 

court  before  recited,  is  in  nature  of  a  validity  of  the  State  law,  or  invalidity  of 

special  verdict,  and  the  judgment  of  the  a  right  set  up  under  the  laws  or  Consti- 

court  is  upon  that  verdict :   and  in  this  tution  of  the  United  States ;  the  case  is 

light  it  shall  be  examined.  sufficiently  brought  within  the  provisions 

The  purport  of  the  finding  is  that  the  of  the  twenty  fifth  section, 

vote  declared  upon  was  given  *  for  a  The  judgment  of  the  court  in  this 

loan  of  loan  office  certificates,  loaned  by  case  affirms  the  validity  of  the  contract 

the  State  under  certain  State  acts,  the  on  which  the  suit  is  instituted.    And 

caption  of  which  is  given.'  this  could  not  have  been  affirmed,  un- 

Some  doubts  were  thrown  out  in  the  less  on  the  assumption  that  the  act  in 
argument,  whether  we  could  take  no-  which  it  had  its  origin  was  constitutional, 
tice  of  the  State  laws  thus  found,  with-  In  the  argument  of  counsel  the  ob- 
out  being  set  out  at  lenj^th  :  but  in  this  iections  to  this  contract  were  presented 
there  can  be  no  question;  whatever  in  the  form  of  objections  to  the  consider- 
laws  that  court  would  take  notice  of,  ation.  But  this  was  unnecessary  to  his 
we  must  of  necessity  receive  and  con-  argument ',  since  even  a  valuable  con- 
sider, as  if  fully  set  out.  sideration  will  not  make  good  a  contract 

By  the  acts  of  the  State  designated  by  in  itself  illegal.  These  notes  originate 
the  court  in  their  finding,  tlie  officers  of  directly  under  the  law  of  Missouri ; 
the  treasury  department  of  the  State  thej  are  taken  in  pursuance  of  its  pro- 
were  authorized  to  create  certificates  of  visions ;  have  their  origin  in  it ;  and  rest 
small  denominations,  from  ten  dollars  for  their  validity  upon  it :  and  if  that 
down  to  fifty  cents,  bearing  interest  at  law  be  void,  must  fall  with  it.  Whether, 
two  per  centum  per  annum,  and  to  loan  therefore,  the  bills  for  which  they  were 
these  certificates  to  individuals ;  taking  given  be  void  or  valid,  if  the  law  be  void, 
in  lieu  thereof  promissory  notes,  payable  me  notes  would  be  so. 
not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date.  There  are  some  difficulties  on  the  sub- 
with  not  more  than  six  per  cent  interest,  ject  of  consideration,  for  which  I  would 
and  redeemable  by  instalments  not  ex-  reserve  myself  until  they  become  una- 
ceeding  ten  per  cent  every  six  months,  voidable.  But  it  is  not  one  of  those  dif- 
givin^  mortgages  of  landed  propexty  for  ficulties  that,  as  a  guide  for  the  State, 
security.  the  power  of  the  States  over  the  laws  of 

These  certificates  were  in  this  form :  contracts  will  legalize  a  contract  made, 

'  This  certificate  shall  be  receivable  at  under  whatever  law^  or  for  whatever 

the  treasury,  or  any  of  the  loan  offices  of  consideration.     That  argument  makes 

the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  discharge  of  the  act  to  justify  itself;  and  is  a  direct 

taxes  or  debts  due  the  State,  for  the  sum  recurrence  to  that  exercise  of  sovereign 

of$ ,  with  interest  for  the  same,  power  which  it  was  the  leading  princi- 

at  Uie  rate  of  two  per  centum  per  annum  pie  of  the  Constitution  that  each  should 

from  this  date,  the davof renounce,  So  far  as  it  was  incompatible 

182   ;'  which  form  is  set  out  in,  and  pre-  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  j 

scribed  by  the  act  designated  in  the  the  objects  of  which  were  the  security  of 

finding  or  the  court.  individual  right,  and  the  perpetuation  of 

This  writ  of  error  is  sued  out  under  the  Union, 

the  twentyfiflh  section  of  the  judiciary  The  instrument  is  a  dead  letter  unless 

act ;    upon    the    supposition    that   the  its  effect  be  to  invalidate  every  act  done 

State  act  is  in  violation  of  that  provision  by  the  States  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 

in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  the  tution  of  the  United  States.      And  as 

States  from  emitting  bills  of  credit;  and  the  universal    modus  operandi  by  free 

that  the  note  declared  on  is  void,  as  hav-  States  must  be  through  their  Legisla- 

ing  been  taken  for  an  illegal  considera-  tures,  it  follows,  that   the  laws  under 

tion,  or  without  consideration.  which  any  act    is    done,  importing  a 

As  a  preliminary  question,  it  has  been  violation  of  the  Constitution   must  be 

argued,  that  the  case  is  not  within  the  a  dead  letter.    The  language  of  the 

provisions  of  the  twentyfiflh  section;  Constitution  is,  *  no  State  snail  emit  bills 
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of  eredit;'  uidtliui|if  itmeftaaanythtnif,  defendant  in  error,  that  it  was  esiential 

must  mean  that  no  State  shall  pass  a  to  the  description  of  bills  of  credit  in  the 

law  which  has  for  its  object  an  emission  sense  of  the  Constitntion,  that   they 

of  bills  of  credit.  should  be  made  a  lawful  tender.    But 

It  follows,  that  when  the  officers  of  a  his  own  quotations  negative  that  idea. 

State  undertake  to  act  upon  such  a  law,  and  the  Constitution  does  the  same,  in 

thej  act  without  authority ;  and  that  the  the  general  prohibition  in  the  States  to 

contracts  entered  into  direct  or  inoiden-  make  anything  hot  gold  or  silver  a  legal 

tal  to  such  their  illegal  proceedings,  are  tender.    If,  however,  it  were  otherwise, 

mere  nullities.  it  would  hardly  avail  him  here,  since 

This  leads  us  to  the  main  question:  ^^«  certificates  were,  as  to  their  offi- 

*  Was  this  an  emission  of  bills  or  credit  in  o®"'  salaries,  declared  a  legal  tender, 

the  sense  of  the  Constitution  ?*     And  The  great  end  and  object  of  this  re- 

here  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself  "triction  on  the  power  of  the  SUtes,  wiU 

is  to  determine  whether  it  was  a  loan  or  furnish  the  best  definition  of  the  terms 

an  emission  of  paper  money ;  or,  per-  under  consideration.    The  whole  was 

haps,  whether  it  was  not  an  emission  of  intended  to  exclude   everything  from 

paper  money   under  the  disguise  of  a  use,  as  a  circulating   medium,,  except 

loan.    There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  goW  and  silver ;  and  to  give  to  the  Uni- 

latter  view  of  the  subject  must  always  ^d  States  the  exclusive  control  over  the 

be  examined ;  for  that  which  it  is  not  coining  and  valuing  of  the  metallic  me- 

permitted  to  do  directly,  cannot  be  legal-  dium.    That  the  real  dollar  may  repre- 

ized  by  any  change  of  names  or  forms.  *^ut  property,  and  not  the  shadow  of  it. 

Acts  done  *  in  fraudem  legis,*  are  acta  Now,  if  a  Sute  were  to  pass  a  law 

in  violation  of  law.  declaring  that  this  representative  of  mo- 

Tii^  «*A.»  ^:ffi^.,n»  ^mUimU^m^  «..,-♦  "cy  shall  be  issued  by  its  officers,  this 

evi?  rt  dfter^r  i  eth '  S^  ''»»"  ^  '  Hpable  a^d  Unribte  'c^ ; 

.whether  it  be  a  loan,  or'  an  eminuon  of  *"*  »•  ~''"  "«>*  ''«•'''*•  ^  ^*?^'  '»«•' 

bilU  of  credit.    That  the  SUtet  have  an  *:^^t^  ""^P  T^    entered  into 

unlimited  power  to  effect  the  one,  and  »»  ^  ^»?  °Lf ~'' ♦C'*!!'  P^^"* 

«re  divested  of  power  to  do  the  other,  are  f  P""^  f  "''■"  *''••''"'  borrowed", 

propo.ition.eqGall}rnnqae.Uonable;  but  ^  be  a  mere  nallity.    But  roppoee  a 

whire  to  draw the'di«!?iminaUng like i.  «*»»•  •nactea  law  authonxing  W offi- 

41.-  ».-•*  ^;a:^.«u».     t  f— -  u ;.  ?..  ;«-„  c«"  to  borrow  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 

JSinffiS'-    ^^'•"'"""»"-  la™,  and  to  «,e  in  He«  thereof  cerUfl- 

'^^                    ^  eates  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  ex- 

The   terms,   «bUls  of  credit,'  are  in  pressinganacknowledgmentof  the  debt  j 

themselves  vague  and  general,  and,  at  ft  i«  presumed  there  could  be  no  objec- 

the  present  day,  almost  dismissed  from  tiontothis.    Thep  suppose  that  the  next - 

our  languap.    It  is  then  only  by  re-  year  she  authorizes  these  certificates  to 

aorUng  to  Ihe  nomenclature  of  the  day  te  broken  up  into  ten,  five,and  even  one 

ofthe  Constitution  Uiat  we  can  hope  to  dollar  bills.    Where  can  be  the  objec- 

get  at  the  idea  which  the  firamers  of  the  tion  to  this  ?    And  if,  at  the  institution 

ConstituUon  attached  to  it    The  ouota-  of  Uie  loan,  Uie  individual  had  given  for 

Uon  from  Hutchinson  s  History  of  Mas-  the   script  his  note  at  twelve  monUis, 

saehusetto,  Uierefore,  was  a  proper  one  instead  of  paying  tiie  cash ;  it  would  be 

for  this  purpose  ;  inasmuch  as  Uie  sense  but  doing  in  another  form  what  was  here 

in  which  a  word  is  used,  by  a  distin-  done  in  Missouri ;    and  what  is  oOen 

gutshed  historian,  and  a  man  in  public  done,  in  principle,  where  the  loan  is  not 

fe  in  our  own  country,  net  long  before  required  to  be  paid  immediately  in  cash, 

the  revolution,  furnishes  a  satisftetory  farsuing  Uie  scrutiny  fcrther,  with  a 

cntenon  for  a  definiUon.      It  is  Uiere  ^iew  to  bnnging  it  as  close  home  to  Uie 

used  as  sjrnonymous  with  paper  monev ;  present  case  as  possible  :  a  SUte  having 

and  we  will  find  it  distinctly  used  in  the  exhausted  its  treasuiy  proposes  to  anti- 

same  sense  by  the  first  Congress  which  oipate  its  taxes  for  one,  two  or  Uiree 

met  under  Uie  present  ConsUtuUon.  years ;  its  citizens,  or  oUiers,  being  wiU- 

The  whole  history  and  legislation  of  mg  to  aid  it,  give  their  notes  payab  e  a 

the  time  prove  that,  by  bills  of  credit,  sixty  days,  and  receive  the  script  of  (he 

the  framers  of  the  Constitution  meant  State  at  a  premium,  for  the  advance  of 

paper   money,   with  reference  to   that  their  credit,  which  enables  the  State,  by 

which  had  been  used  in  the  States  from  discounting  these  notes,  to  realize  the 

the  commencement  of  the  century  down  cash.    There  could  be  noobjeetion  to  this 

Co  the  time  when  it  ceased  to  pass,  be-  negotiation ;  and  their  script  being  by 

£>re  reduced  to  ita  innate  worthlessness.  contract  to  be  receivable  in  taxes,  noth- 

It  was  contended,  in  argument,  for  the  ing  would  be  more  natural  than  to  break 

22 
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it  np  into  small  parcels  in  ord«r  to  adapt  hia  eontxacta.    This  uipraximates  tlwin 

it  to  the  payment  of  taxes.    And  if  m  to  bills  on  a  fund ;  ana  a  fiind  not  to  be 

this  state  it  should  be  thrown  into  eir-  withdrawn  by  a  law  of  the  State, 

culation,  by  passing  into  the  hands  of  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that 

those  who  would  want  it  to  meet  their  the  judgment  of  the  State  Goozt  should 

taxes,  I  see  nothing  in  this  that  could  be  affirmed, 
amount  to  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Thus  far  the  transaction  partakes  of  the  Mr  Justice  Thompson, 

distinctive  featuresof  a  loan  ;  and  yet  i%  This  case  comes  up  by  writ  of  exror, 

cannot  be  denied  that  its  adaptation  to  from  the  State  Court  of  Miasoari,  oo  a 

the  payment  of  taxes  does  give  it  one  judgment  recovered  against  the  plain- 

characteristic  of  a  circulating  medium,  tiffs  in  error,  in  the  highest  court  in  that 

And  another  point  of  similitude,  if  not  of  State;   and  the  first  question  that  has 

identity,  is  the  provision  for  forcing  the  been  made  here,  is,  whether  this  court 

receipt  of  it  upon  those  to   whom  the  has  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  under  the 

State  had  incurred  the  obligation  to  pay  twentyfiflh  section  of  the  judiciary  act 

money.  of  17Q9. 

The  result  is,  that  these  certificates  If  the  construction  of  this  twentyfifth 
are  of  a  truly  amphibious  character ;  but  section  was  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
what  then  should  be  the  course  of  this  before  this  court,  I  should  entertain  rery 
court  ?  My  conclusion  is,  that,  as  it  is  a  serious  doubts  Whether  this  case  came 
doubtful  case,  for  that  reason  we  are  within  it.  The  fair,  and  as  I  think,  the 
bound  to  pronounce  it  innoce  n  t.  It  does  clear  import  of  that  section  is,  thai  some 
indeed  approach  as  near  to  a  violation  of  one  of  the  cases  therein  stated,  did,  in 
the  Constitution  as  it  can  well  go,  with-  point  of  fact  y  arise,  and  was  drawn  into 
out  violating  its  prohibition ;  but  it  is  in  question ;  and  did  receive  the  judgment 
the  exercise  of  an  unquestionable  right,  and  decision  of  the  State  Court.  It  is 
although  in  rather  a  questionable  form ;  not  enough  that  such  question  vu^kt 
and  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  it  was  have  been  made.  A  party  may  waive 
done  in  good  faith  until  the  contrary  the  right  secured  to  him  under  this  see- 
shall  more  clearly  appear.  tion.  This  would  not  in  any  manner  affect 

Believing  it  then  a  candid  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Court :  and 

the  power  of  borrowing,  I  feel  myself  at  mignt  of  course  be  waived.     In  the  pree- 

liberty  to  go  further,  and  briefiy  to  sug-  ent  case,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  facts 

gest  two  points,  on  which  these  bills  which  appeared  before  the  State  Conrt 

vary  from  the  distinctive  features  of  the  presented  a  case  which  might  properly 

paper  money  of  the  revolution.  fall  within  this  section.    The  defendants 

1.  On  the  fitce  of  them  they  bear  an  might  have  insisted  that  the  State  law 
interest,  and  for  that  reason  var^  in  val-  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  oer- 
ue  every  moment  of  their  existence :  tificates  issued  in  pursuance  o£  its  pco- 
this  disqualifies  them  for  the  uses  and  visions  were  void.  And  if  the  court  nad 
purposes  ofa  circulating  medium;  which  sustained  the  act,  it  would  have  been 
the  universal  consent  of  mankind  de-  one  of  the  cases  within  the  twentyfifth 
dares  should  be  of  an  uniform  and  un«  section.  But  the  court  was  not  bound 
changing  value,  otherwise  it  must  be  to  call  upon  the  party  to  raise  the  objeo- 
the  subject  of  exchymge,  and  not  the  me-  tion,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  cause 
dium.  in  a  situation  to  be  brought  here  by  writ 

2.  All  the  paper  medium  of  the  revo-  of  error.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
lution  consisted  of  promises  to  pay,  theremi^hthave  been  an  express  waiver 
This  is  a  promise  to  receive^  and  to  re-  of  this  ri^t ;  and  I  should  think  an  im- 
ceive  in  payment  of  debts  and  taxes  due  plied  waiver  would  equally  preclude  a 
the  State.  ^  This  is  not  an  immateri-  review  of  the  case  by  this  court ;  and 
si  distinction ;  for  the  objection  to  a  that  such  waiver  ougnt  to  be  implied  in 
mere  paper  medium  is,  that  its  value  all  cases  where  it  does  not  appear  that 
depenos  upon  mere  national  faith.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  ouestion  was  made, 
this  certainly  has  a  better  dependence  ;  ana  received  the  juogment  of  the  Stale 
the  public  debtor  who  purchases  it  ma^  Court.  But  to  entertain  jurisdictioii  in 
tender  it  in  payment ;  and  upon  a  smt  this  case,  is  perhaps  not  going  farther 
brought  to  recover  against  him,  the  Con-  than  this  court  has  already  gone,  and  I 
stituuon  contains  another  provision  to  do  not  mean  to  call  in  question  these 


ever  need  security)  from  a  violation  of    this  section  should  be  tested. 
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The  more  important  qnettion  upon  th«  involyed  in  the  case  now  hefore  the 

merits  of  the  case  is,  whether  the  Con*  eourt,  and  the  law  may  he  good  in  part, 

etitntion  of  the  United  States  interposes  although  bad  in  part. 

any  impediment  to  the  plaintiff's  right  of  The  precise  meaning  and  interpreta- 

reoovery  in  this  case.    And  this  question  tion  of  the  terms,  biUt  of  credUf  has  no 

has  been  presented  at  the  bar  under  the  where  been  seUled ;  or  if  it  has,  it  has 

following  points :  not  fallen  within  mj  knowledge.    As 

1 .  Whether  the  certificates  issued  un-  used  in  the  Constitution ,  it  certainly  can- 
dor the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  State  not  be  applied  to  all  obligations,*  or 
of  Missouri,  are  bills  of  credit,  within  Touchers,  given  by,  or  under  the  an- 
the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Constitu-  thority  of  a  State  for  the  payment  of 
tion.  money.    The  right  of  a  State  to  borrow 

2.  If  so,  whether,  as  they  formed  the  money  cannot  to  questioned  ;  and  this 
consideration  of  the  note  on  which  the  necessarily  implies  the  right  of  giy'inff 
judgment  below  was  recovered,  the  note  some  voucher  for  the  repavment :  and  it 
was  rendered  thereby  void  and  irrecov*  would  seem  to  me  difficult  to  maintain 
erable.  the  proposition,  that  such  voucher  can- 

The  first  is  a  very  important  question,  not  legally  and  constitutionally  assume 

and  not  free  from  difficulty  ;   and  one  a  negotiable  character ;  and  as  such,  to 

npon  which  I  have  entertained  serious  a  certain  extent,  pass  as,  or  become  a 

doubts :  but  looking  at  it  in  all  its  bear-  substitute  for,  money.    The  act  does  not 

ings,  and  considering  the  consequen-  profess  to  make  these  certificates  a  cir- 

ces  to  which  the  rule  established  by  a  culatinff  medium,  or  substitute  for  mo- 

roajority  of  the  court  will  lead,  when  ney.     They  ^  are   (except  as  relates  to 

carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  I  am  com-  public  officers)  made  receivable  only  for 

pelled  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  pro-  taxes  and  debts  due  to  the  State,  and  for 

nounced  in  this  case.  salt  sold  by  the  lessees  of  salt  springs 

The  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  belonging  to  the  State.      These  are 

State  of  Missouri,  which  is  supposed  to  speciiQ  and  limited  objects ;  and  these 

have  been  transcended,  is  contained  in  certificates  cannot  answer  the   purpose 

the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  of  a  circulating  medium  to  any  consid- 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  erable  extent. 

*  No  State  shall  emit  bills  of  credit.'  Are  A  simple  promise  to  pay  a  sum  of  mo- 
ths certificates  issued  under  the  authori-  ney,  a  bond  or  other  security  given  for 
ty  of  the  Missouri  law,  bills  of  credit  the  payment  of  the  same,  cannot  be  con- 
within  this  prohibition  P  sidered  a  bill  of  credit,  within  the  sense 

mi.    r>         r^u         <•!*    A    •              'L  of  the  Constitution.  Such  a  construction 

The  form  of  the  certificate  i.  prejcnb-  ^„„,j  j^,  ^^  ^^  Q^^^^  ^j             ^^ 

ed  in  Ae  third  .ecUon  of  the  act  (act  borrow  money,  or  execute  any  oWiga- 
arih  of  June,  1881.)  as  follows  :  ^^^  f„,  ^^  repayment.  The  nata%l 
'  This  certificate  shall  be  receivable  at  and  literal  meaning  of  the  terms,  import 
the  treasury  or  any  of  the  loan  offices  6T  a  bill  drawn  an  credit  merely j  and  not 
the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  discharge  bottomed  upon  any  real  or  substantial 
oftaxesordebtsdueto  the  State,  for  the  fund  for  its  redemption.  There  is  a 
sum  of  $ ,  with  interest  for  the  same  material  and  well  known  distinction  be- 
at two  per  centum  per  annum,  from  this  tween  a  bill  drawn  upon  a  fund,  and  one 
date,' dec.  And  the  thirteenth  section  drawn  upon  credit  only.  Abillofcred- 
declares,' that  the  certificates  of  the  said  it  may  therefore  be  considered  a  bill 
loan  office  shall  be  receivable  at  the  drawn  and  resting  merely  upon  the  cred- 
treasury  of  the  State,  and  by  all  tax  it  of  the  drawer ;  as  contradistinguished 
gatherers  and  other  public  officers,  in  from  a  fund  constituted  or  pledged  for 
payment  of  taxes  or  other  moneys  now  the  payment  of  the  bill.  Thus,  the 
due,  or  to  become  due  to  the  State,  or  Constitution  vestsin  Congress  the  power 
any  coun^  or  town  therein ;  and  the  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
said  certificates  shall  also  be  received  United  States.  A  bill  drawn  under  such 
by  all  officers,  civil  and  military >  in  the  authority  would  be  a  bill  of  credit.    And 


tion  should  be  considered  as  conflicting  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the   United 

with  thatprohibitionin  the  Constitution,  States.'      Can   the    certificates  issued 

which  declares  that  no  State  shall  make  under  the  Missouri  law,  according  to  the 

anything  but  jrold  and  siver  coin  a  tender  fair  and  reasonable  construction  of  the 

in  payment  ofdebts  ',  no  such  question  is  act,  be  said  to  rest  on  the  credit  of  the 
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State  ?    Although  the  iecnritief  taken  existing  in  ahnoat  eyerj  member  of  tib^ 

for  the  certificates   loaned   are  not  in  Union. 

terms  pledged  for  their  redemption,  yet        If  these  certificates  are  bills  of  credit, 

these  securities  constitute  a  fund  amplr  inhiUted  by  the  Constitution,  it  appears 

sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  may  well  to  me  difficult  to  escape  the  cooclnaaoiiy 

be  considered  a  tnnil  proTided  for  that  that  all  bank  notes,  issued  either  by  tiie 

{lurpose.     The   certificates  are  a  mere  States  or  under  their  authority  ana  per- 

oan  upon  security  in  double  the  amount  mission,   are    bills    of  credit;    &llin|r 

loaned.  And  in  addition  thereto  (section  within     the    prohibition.      They    are 

99),  proyision  is  made  expressly  for  con-  certainly,  in   point  of  form,  aa  much 

stituting  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  bills  of  credit ;   and  if  being   need  an 

these  certificates.  These  are  guards  and  a   circulating    medium,   or    sobstitate 

checks  against  their  depreciation,  by  in-  for    money,   makes    these    certificates 

suring  their  ultimate  redemption.  bills  of  credit,  bank  notes  are  more 


The  emissions  ofpaper  money  by  the  phatically   such.     And   not  only   the 

States,  previous  to  the  adoptioi  of  the  »<>^»  <»f  *»nks  directly  imder  the  imii. 

constitution,  were,  properiy  speaking,  «geroent  and  control  ofaSUte, of  whjeh 

bills  of  credit;  not  being  boltoi^d  upon  descripUon  of  banks  there  are  several  m 

any  fund  constituted  for  their  redemp-  the  United  States,  but  all  notes  of  banks 

tion,  but  resUng  solely  for  that  purpose  •■^^bhshed   «nder   the  aathonty  of  a 

upon  the  credit  of  the  State  issuing  the  g^***  ™"*  ^•^  ^»^«'»  ^  probibitjon. 

same.    There  was  no  check  therefore  F«  the  Statescwinot  certainly  do  that 

upon  excessive  issues;  and  a  great  de-  mdirectlv  which  they  cannot  dodirectty. 

pfeciation  and  loss  to  holders  of  such  ^^^  "^^7  «^.?®*  issue  bank  nolas  be- 

bill  followed  as  matter  of  course.     But  «»T  ^^J  "•  biUs^f  credit^ they  cannot 

when  a  fund  is  pledged,  or  ample  pro-  *"thonie  others  to  doit.    If  this  circmt^ 

vision  made  for  the  rIdempUon  if  a  bill  ?""  "?«*•  ""^  ^°'"ff  )»»«  ^"^^*f  5««^i* 

or  voucher,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  take  the  case  out  of  the  probation,  it 

there  is  but  little  danger  of  a  deprecia-  ''^"^f   ^V^^^l  W^^   to  the  Mmsowi 

tion  or  loss  '  '  certificates ;    for   they  were  issued  by 

But  should  these  certificates  be  con-  f  *"2?"  "^^"F-  "^^^V  ^fu  ?**:?»«"'?  ?^ 

sidered  bills  of  credit,  under  an  enlarged  ^«  ^tale,  andindesd  could  be  issued  m 

sense  of  such  an  iuBtiument ;  it  does  not  "^'JSt**^  ^f^v'...  -  ^  ^ 
necessarily  follow  that  they  are  bills  of  This  prohibition  in  the  CoBstitntMB 
credit,  within  the  sense  and  meaning  of  could  not  have  been  intended  to  take 
the  Constitution.  As  no  precise  and  from  the  States  all  power  whatever  over 
technical  meaning  or  interpretation  of  a  *  *<^**  circulating  medium,  and  to  sup- 
bill  of  credit  has  been  shown,  we  may  P"."«  .*"  P^'  ^"^^^^97  «  evofT  de- 
with  propriety  look  to  the  state  of  Uiin«i  ■cnptidn.  The  power  «  gijen  to  Con- 
st the  adoption  of  tiie  Constitution,  to  gross  to  coin  money ;  and  the  States  aie 
ascertain  what  was  probably  the  under-  PJ^hibited  from  coinwff  money.  But 
standing  of  tiie  conventionby  this  limi-  *?  con«tru«  this  as  embracing  s  paper 
tation  on  tiie  power  of  the  States.  The  wrcwlating  mediumof  every  descnptxm, 
a».i*  «mi««i#.^.  r^f^m^^  ».^n«.,  Urn  A  Ko^..  uid  thoroby  render  illegal  the  issuuw  of 


uiuc-B,  Bucu    emiBBioiiB    were,  dv    law,       r; ^T. •*  — ^ ', ^, : 

made  a  tender  in  payment  of  private  *"•  ^  discover  «iy  sound  and  substan- 

debts  ;  in  otiiers  not  so.     But  the  irreat  ^^  "*??"  ^^7^  "*f  prohibition  does  not 

evil  that  existed  was,  that  creditors  were  ^^^  ^^  "Pf  ^  ^"*.^  "^^••»  .^  '*  extends 

compelled  to  take  such  a  depreciated  *°  *t*  certificates  in  question, 

currency,  and  articles  of  property  in  pay-  ^he  conclusion  to  which  I  fasye  come 

ment  of  their  debts.     This  beinir  the  *^"  this  point,  renders  it  unnecessary  fi>r 

mischief,  it  is  an  unfair  construction  of  *"*  J**  examine  the  second  ouestion  made 

the  Constitution  to  restrict  the  intended  •*  the  argument.    1  am  of  opinioo,  that 

remedy  to  the  acknowledged  and  real  the  judgment  of  the  State  court  ought  to 

mischief.    The  l^noruage  of  the  Consti-  ">«»""»•«• 

tution  may  perhaps  be  too  broad  to  admit  Mr  Justice  M'Lean. 

of  this  restricted  application.     But  to  Several   cases,   depending  upon  the 

consider  the  certificates  in  question  bills  same  principles  were  brou^t  into  this 

of  credit  within  the  Constitution,  is,  in  court,  from  the- Supreme  Court  of  the 

my  judgment,  a  construction  of  that  in-  SUte  of  Missouri,  by  writs  of  error, 

sirument  which  will  lead  to  serious  em-  Jn  the  case  of  Hiram  Craig  and  others, 

barrassment  with  State  legislation ;  as  tiie  declaration  sets  forth  the  cause  of  ao- 
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tion  in  the  following  tbTtsut,  viz.  '  For  in  which  a  decision  in  the  suit  could  be 

that  whereas,  heretofore,  on  the  let  day  had,  where  is  drawn  in   question   the 

of  Angnst,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1822,  yalidity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority 

at  the  county,  &c,  the  said  Craiff,  John  exercised  under  any  State,  on  the  ground 

Moore  and  Lphraim  Moore  ma&  their  of  their  bein^  repuffnant  to  the  Consti- 

certain  promissory  note  in  writing,  bear-  tution,  treaties  or  Taws  of  the    United 

ing  date,  &c,  and  then  and  there,  for  States,  and  the  decision  is  in  favor  of 

vuue  received,  jointly  and  severalljr,  such  their  validity,'  may  be  re-examined 

promised  to  pay  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  reversed  or  affirmed  in  the  Supreme 

on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1822,  at  the  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  a.  writ 

loan  office  in  Chariton,  the  sum  of  one  of  error. 

hundred  and  ninetynine  dollars  and  nine-  Had   not  the  point  been  settled  by 

tynine  cents,  and  the  two  per  centum  several  adjudications  in  similar  cases,  1 

per  annum,  the  interest  accruing  on  the  should  entertain  strong  doubts  whether 

certificates  borrowed  from  the  1st  day  of  it  sufficiently  appeared  on  the  record, 

October,  1821,  nevertheless,'  &c.  that  the  validity  of  the  statute  of  Mis- 

The  general  issue  of  non  assumpsit  «o«"  was  drawn  in  question,  on  account 

having  been  pleaded  in  each  case,  the  jf  »«*  repugnance  to  the  ConstiiuUon. 

Circuit  court  of  Chariton,  in  which  the  1°  th«  finding  of  the  Chariton  Circuit 

suits  were  commenced,  rendered  judg-  Court,  the  act  is  referred  to,  and  the 

ments  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.    The  fol-  consideraUon  of  the  note  is  stated  ;  but 

lowing  entry,  in  the  case  of  Craig  and  »*  no  where  appears  m  the  record,  that 

others,  was  made  on  the  record.     '  And  ^^  validitj^  of  the  sUtute  was  contested, 

afterwards  at  a  court  begun  and  held  at  And  as  this  is  the  onl;r  ground  on  which 

Chariton,  on  Monday  the  Istof  Novem-  **"»  ^^^  can  take  jurisdiction  of  the 

ber,  1824,  and  on  .the  second  day  of  said  case,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  should 

court,  the  parties  by  their  attorneys  ap-  »<>*  ^e  left  to  inference,  but  be  clearly 

peared,  and  neither  party  requiring  a  stated  in  the  proceeding, 

jury,  the  cause  is  submitted  to  the  court;  .   In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  the 

therefore,  all  and  singular  the  matters  judgment  of  the  Circuit    Court    was 

and  things  and  evidences  being  seen  and  affirmed  :   but  it  does  not  appear  what 

heard  by  the  court,  it  is  found  by  them,  pbj*ections  to  the  afl5rmance  were  urged 

that  the  said  defendants  did  assume  upon  before  the  court.    This  question,  how- 

themselves  in  manner  and  form  as  the  ever,  seems  not  to  be  open,  and  1  yield 

plaintiff's  counsel  allege :  and  the  court  to  the  force  of  prior  adjudications.    Two 

also  find  that  the  consideration  for  which  po»nts  must  necessarily  be  considered 

the   writing  declared    upon    and    the  m  the  mvestigaUon  of  the  m«rite  of  this 

assumpsit  was  made,  was  for  the  loan  of  case.                                          ,     .     , 

loan  office  certificates,  loaned   by  the  1-  Are  the  certificates  authorized  to 

State,  at  her  loan  office  at  Chariton  ;  ^e  issued  by  the  law  of  Missouri,  bills 

which  certificates  were  issued,  and  the  of  credit,  within  the  meaning  of  the 

loan  made  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  Constitution  ?       ^  .„      ^        ^.     .      ^ 

an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  8-  If  they  are  bills  of  credit,  is  the 

Missouri,  approved  tiie27tii  day  of  June,  note  on  which  this  suit  was  brought 

1821;  entitled  "an  act  for  the  estoblish-  void.                ,    ,.      .                ,^      . 

ment  of  loan  offices,  and  the  acts  amen-  It  w  contended  by  Uie  counsel  for  the 

datory  and  supplementary  thereto."  And  plaintiffs  in  error,  that  any  paper  issued 

the  court  do  further  find,  that  the  plain-  by  a  State,  tiiat  contains  a  promise  to  pay 

tiff  hath  sustained  damages,  by  reason  a  certain  sum,  and  is  intended  to  be  used 

of  the  non-performance  of  the  assump-  as  a  medium  of  circulation,  is  a  bill  of 

tions  and  undertakings  of  the  said  de-  credit,  and  comes  within  the  mischief 

fendants,  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  against  which  the  Constitution  intended 

and  thirtyseven  dollars  and  se  vfentynine  to  guard.     In  illustration  of  this  position, 

cents.    Therefore  it  is  considered,'  &c.  a  reference  is  made  to  the  depreciated 

,  ,       ,    ,,     a  currency  of  the  Revolution. 

An  appeaJ  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  D^^i^g  that  most  eventiul  period  of 

Court  of  Missouri,  in  which  tiiisjudg-  ^^^  history,  bills  of  credit  formed  the 

ment  and  the  others  were  affirmed.  currency  of  the  country ;    and   every- 

The  first  question  which  this  case  pre-  thing   of  greater  value  was   excluded 

sents  for  consideration,  arises  under  the  from  circulation.    These  bills  were  so 

twentyfifth  section  of  the  judiciary  act  multiplied  by  the  different  States  and  by 

of  1789 ;   which  provides,  '  that  a  final  Congress,  that  their  value  was  greatly 

judgment  or  decree  in  any  suit,  in  the  impaired.    This  loss  was  attempted  to 

highest  court  of  law  or  equity  of  a  State  be  covered,  and  the  growing  wants  of 

22* 
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the  GoTeranaent  ropplied,  by  increased  They  all  contained  a  promise  of  psy 
emissioBi.  These  caused  a  still  more  ment  at  a  fatnre  day ;  and  where  they 
rapid  depreciation,  until  the  credit  of  were  not  made  a  lepil  tender,  ereditois 
the  bills  sunk  so  low  as  not  to  be  current  were  often  compelled  to  reeeire  them  in 
at  any  price.  Various  statutes  were  payment  of  debts,  or  subject  themselres 
passed  to  force  their  circulation,  and  to  ?reat  inconTeniences  and  peril. 
sustain  their  value  ;  but  they  proved  The  character  of  these  bills,  and  tbe 
ineffectual.  For  a  time,  creditors  were  evils  which  resulted  frem  their  ciicnla« 
compelled  to  receive  these  bills  under  tion,  give  the  true  definition  of  m  bill  of 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  debt ;  credit,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
losing  the  interest;  being  denounced  as  stitution  ;  and  of  the  mischiefs  against 
enemies  to  the  country,  or  some  other  which  the  Constitution  provides, 
penalty.  These  laws  destroyed  all  just  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  bills 
relations  between  creditor  and  debtor ;  emitted  in  ITHp,  under  the  grnaiantee  of 
and  8o  debased  a  currency  produced  the  Congress.    '  The  poasessor  of  tins  bill 

most  serious  evils  in  almost  all  tlie  rela-    shall  be  paid Spanish  milled  dol- 

tions  of  society.     Nothing  but  the  ardor  lars  by  the  31st  day  of  December,  17q6, 

of  the  most  elevated    patriotism  could  with  mterest,  in  like  money,  at  the  rale 

overcome  the  difficulties  and  embarrass-  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  br  the  State 

ments  growing  outof  this  state  of  things,    of according  to  an  act,  &c. 

It  will  be  found  somewhat  difficult  to  Bills  of  credit  were  clenominaied  eur> 

give  a  satisfactory  definition  of  a  bill  of  rent  money  ;    and  weie  often  referred  to 

credit.     In  what  sense  it  was  used  in  the  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress  by  that 

Constitution,  is  the  object  of  inquiry.  title,  in  contradistinction  to  loan  office 

Different  nations  of  Europe  have  emit-  certificates.  1 1  is  reaaooable  to  suppose 
ted,  on  various  emergencies,  three  de-  that  in  using  the  term  <  bills  of  credit 
scriptions  of  paper  money:  1.  Notes,  in  the  Constitution,  such  bills  were 
stamped  with  a  certain  value,  which  meant  as  were  known  at  the  time  by 
contained  no  promise  of  payment,  but  that  denomination.  If  the  term  be  sea- 
were  to  pass  as  money.  3.  Notes,  re-  ceptible  of  a  broader  signification,  it 
ceivable  in  payment  of  public  dues,  with  would  not  be  safe  so  to  construe  it ;  as  it 
or  without  interest.  3.  Notes,  which  would  extend  the  provision  beyond  the 
the  Government  promised  to  pay  at  a  evil  intended  to  be  prevented,  and  in- 
future  period  specified,  with  or  without  stead  of  operating  as  a  salutary  lestnunt^ 
interest,  and  wnich  were  made  receiva-  might  be  productive  of  serious  mischief, 
ble  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  all  debts  The  words  of  the  Constitution  must  al- 
to the  public.  ways  be  construed  according  to   their 

Bills  of  the  last  class  were  issued  dnr-  plain  import,  looking  at  their  connexion 
inff  the  revolution ;  and  in  some  of  the  and  the  object  in  view.  Under  thia  rule 
colonies  they  had  been  emitted  long  be-  of  construction,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
fore  that  time.  In  1690  bills  of  credit  elusion,  that  to  constitute  a  bill  of  credit, 
were  for  the  first  time  issued,  as  a  sub-  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
stitute  for  money,  in  the  colony  of  Mas-  it  must  be  issued  by  a  State,  and  its  cir- 
sachusetts  Bay,  as  stated  in  Hutchinson's  culation  as  money  enforced  by  statutoiy 
history.  In  1716  a  large  emission  was  provisions.  Itmustcontain  a  promise  of 
made  and  lent  to  the  inhabitants,  to  be  payment  by  the  State  geneiaJly,  when 
paid  at  a  certain  period ;  and  in  the  mean-  no  fund  has  been  appropriated  to  enable 
time  to  pass  as  money.  For  forty  years,  tlie  holder  to  convert  it  into  money.  It 
the  historian  says,  the  currency  was  in  must  be  circulated  on  the  credit  of  the 
much  the  same  state  as  if  a  nundred  State;  not  that  it  will  be  paid  on  presen- 
thousand  pounds  sterling  had  been  tation,  but  that  the  State,  at  some  future 
stamped  on  pieces  of  leather  or  paper  of  period,  on  a  time  fixed,  or  resting  in  its 
various  denominations,  and  declared  to  own  discretion,  will  provide  for  the  pay- 
be  the  money  of  the  Government,  with-  ment. 

out  any  other  sanction  than  this,  that  If  a  more  extended   definition   than 

when  tnere  should  be  taxes  to  pay,  the  this  were  given  to  the  term,  it  would 

treasury  would  receive  this  sort  of  mo-  produce  the  most  serious  embarrassments 

ney ;  and  that  every  creditor  should  be  to  the  fiscal  operations  of  a  State.     Evety 

obuged  to  receive  it  from  his  debtor.  State  in  the  transactions  of  ita  moneyed 

The  bills  issued  during  the  revoluli  ^n  concerns,  has  one  department  to  inves- 

were  denominated  bills  of  credit.      In  tigate  and  pass  accounts,  and  another  to 

1780  the  United  States  guarantied  the  pay  them.    Where  a  warrant  is  issued 

payment  of  bills  emitted  by  the  States,  for  the  amount  due  to  a  claimaBt^  whidi 
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is  to  be  paid  on  presentfttion  to  the  trea-  marqne  and  reprisal ;  coin  money  ;  emit 

surer,  oan  it  be  denominated  a  bill  of  bills  of  credit ',  make  anything  bnt  gold 

credit  ?    And  may  not  this  warrant  be  and  silver  coin  a '  tender  in  payment  of 

negotiated,  andpass in  ordinary  transac-  debts;    pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex 

lions,  as  money  ?    This  is  very  common  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obli- 

in  some  of  the  States ;  and  yet  it  has  not  gations  of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  title 

been  supposed  to  be  an  infraction  of  the  of  nobility.' 

Constitution.  Under  the  statute  of  Missouri,  oertifi- 

Audited  bills  are  often  found  in  cir-  cates  in  the  following  form  were  issued : 
eolation ;  in  which  the  State  promises  to  <  This  certificate  sbul  be  receivable  at 
pay  a  certain  sum,  at  some  future  day  the  treasury,  or  any  of  the  loan  offices 
specified.  If  these  are  inhibited  by  the  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  discharge 
Constitution,  can  a  State  make  loans  of  of  taxes  or  debts  due  to  the  State,  tor 
money  ?  Can  there  be  any  difference  the  sum  of  ■  dollars,  with  interest 
between  borrowing  money  from  a  ciedi-  for  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cen- 
ter, and  any  other  person  who  does  not  tum  per  annum,  from  this  date,  the 

stand  in  that  relation  ?  The  amount  oan-    day  of 182  . 

not  alter  the  principle.    If  a  State  may  It  appears  by  the  third  section  of  the 

borrow  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  act,  that  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 

she  may  borrow  a  less  sum }  and  if  an  were  authorized  to   be   issned,  of  the 

obligation  to  pay  with  or  without  interest  above  certificates,  each  not  exceeding 

may  be  given  in  the  one  case,  it  may  in  ten  dollars,  nor   less  than  fifty  cents, 

the  other.  By  the  thirteenth  section,  these  certifi- 

Where  money  is  borrowed  by  a  State,  cates  were  made  receivable  at  the  State 
it  issues  script  which  contains  a  promise  treasury  by  tax  gatherers  and  other  pub- 
to  pay,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  lie  officers,  in  payment  of  taxes  or  mo* 
contract.  If  the  lender,  for  his  own  neys  due  to  the  State,  or  any  county  or 
convenience,  prefers  this  script  in  small  town  therein ;  and  they  were  made  re- 
denominations, may  not  the  State  ac-  ceivable  by  all  officers  in  payment  of 
commodate  him  ?  This  may  be  made  a  salaries  and  fees  of  office, 
condition  of  the  loan.  If  a  State  shall  Under  the  fifteenth  section,  commis- 
think  proper  to  borrow  money  of  its  own  sioners  were  authorized  to  loan  these 
citizens,  in  sums  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  certificates  to  the  citizens  in  the  State  ', 
dollars,  may  it  not  do  so  ?  If  it  be  un-  apportioning  the  amount  among  the  seV- 
able  to  meet  the  claims  of  its  credit-  eral  counties  according  to  the  popula- 
ors,  shall  it  be  prohibited  from  acknow-  tion,  on  mortgages  or  personal  security, 
lodging  the  claims,  and  promising  pay-  The  act  provides  the  means  by  which 
ment  with  interest  at  a  future  day  ?  these  certificates  shall  be  |>aid,  and  the 
The  principles  ofjustice  and  sound  policy  fact  is  admitted  that  at  this  time  they 
alike  require  this; .^and  unless  the  right  are  all  redeemed  by  the  State, 
of  the  State  to  do  so  be  clearly  inhioit-  The  design,  in  issuing  these  certifi- 
ed* it  must  be  admitted.  cates,  seems  to  have  been  to  furnish  the 

In  the  adjustment  of  claims  against  a  citizens  of  Missouri  with  the  means  of 
county,  orders  are  issued  on  the  county  paying  to  the  State  the  taxes  which  it 
treasury  ;  and  it  is  common  for  these  to  imposed,  and  other  debts  due  to  it.  It 
circulate,  by  delivery  or  assignment,  as  was  in  effect  giving  a  credit  to  the  debt- 
bank  notes  or  bills  of  exchange.  ors  of  the  State,  provided  they  would 

May  a  State  do,  indirectly,  that  which  give  good,  real  or  personal  security, 
the  Constitution  prohibits  it  from  doing  Had  Uie  arrangement  been  confined  to 
directly  ?  If  it  cannot  issue  a  bill  or  those  who  owed  the  State ;  and  had 
note,  which  may  be  put  into  circulation  certificates  been  required  of  them,  pro- 
as a  substitute  for  money,  can  it,  by  an  misingto  pay  the  amount,  with  interest ; 
act  of  incorporation,  authorize  a  com-  n6  objection  could  have  been  urged  to 
pany  to  issue  bank  bills  on  the  capital  of  the  legality  of  the  transaction.  And 
the  State  i  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  if  even  if  the  State,  in  the  discharge  of 
an  extended  construction  be  ^ven  to  the  its  debts,  had  paid  such  certificates,  the 
term  '  bills  of  credit,'  as  used  in  the  Con^*  act  would  not  nave  been  illegal, 
stitution ;  it  may  be  made  to  embrace  The  State  of  Missouri  adopted  no 
almost  every  description  of  paper  issued  measures  to  force  the  circulation  of  the 
by  a  State.  above   certificates.     No    creditor    was 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  are,  that  under  any  obligation  to  receive  them. 

<  no  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alii-  By  refusing  them,  his  debt  was  not  post- 

anoe,  or  confederation  ;  grant  letters  of  poned,  nor  the  interest  upon  it  suspend- 
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ed.     Th6  object  wu  a  benign  one,  to  I^Tcn  them,  coold  the^  have  been  called 
relieye  the  citizens  from  an  eztraordi-  bills  of  credit?    Certainly  not ;  for  thej 
narypressure,  produced  bj  the  failure  of  contained  no  promise   of  payment,  to 
local  banks,  and  the  utter  worthlessness  which  the  holder   could   give    cradit. 
of  the  currency.     Without  aid  from  the  Such  an   act,  by  a  State,  would  most 
goyemment,  tne   citizens   of  Missouri  clearly  be  yoid ;  but  not  under  the  pro- 
could  not  have  paid  the  taxes  or  debts  yision  uf  the  Constitution,  which  prohi- 
which  they  owed  to  the  State  in  a  me-  bits  a  State  from  issuing  <  bills  of  credit,' 
dium  of  any  yalue.    At  such  a  crisis  the  Can  any  certificate  or  bill  be  consid- 
!aw  was  enacted ;  and,  as  contemplated  ered  a  bill  of  credit,  within  the  meaning 
in  its  passage,  so  soon  as  the  necessary  of  the  Constitution,  to  which  the  receiy- 
relief  was  afforded,  the  paper  was  with-  er  must  not  giye  credit  to  the  promise  of 
drawn  from  circulation.    The  measure  the  State  f     Must  it  not,  literally,  be  a 
was  only  felt  in  the  benefits  it  conferied.  *  bill  of  credit  ?'     Not  a  bill  which  will 
No  loss  was  sustained  by  the  public  or  be  received  in  payment  of  public  daes, 
by  indiyiduals ;  unless  indeed  the  State  when  presented,  but  which  the  State 
snail  lose  by  the  unconscionable  defence  promises  to  redeem  at  a  future  day. 
set  up  to  these  actions.  A  substitution  o£  the  credit  of  the 
It  is  admitted,  that  the  expediency  or  State  for  money,  may  be  considered  as 
inexpediency  of  a  measure  cannot  be  an  essential  ingredient  to  constitute  a 
considered,  m  giying  a  construction  to  '  bill  of  credit.'    When  this  is  wanting, 
the  Constitution.     But  when,  in  giying  whateyer  other  designation  may  be  given 
a  construction  to  that  instrument,  it  be-  to  the  thing  —  whether  it  be  call^  pa- 
comes  necessary,  as   it   does  in  some  per  money,  or  a  State  bill,  it  cannot  be 
instances,  to  look  into  the  mischiefs  pro-  called  a  *  oill  of  credit.'     The  credit  re- 
vided  against;  and  the  application  be-  fers  to  a  future  time  of  payment;  and- 
comes,  to  some  extent,  a  matter  of  infer-  not  to  the  confidence   we  feel  in  the 
ence  ;  the  question  of  expediency  must  punctuality  of  the  State,  in  paying  the 
be  considered.  bill  when  presented.     A  bill,  theruorei 
If  the  act  of  Missouri  conferred  bene-  which  is  payable  on  presentation,  is  not 
fits  upon  the  people  of  the  State,  and  was  a  bill  of  credit,  within  the  meaning  of 
so  guarded  in  its  provisions  as  to  protect  the  Constitution  ;   nor  is  a  bill  wnich 
them  from  all    possible  evil,   no  court  contains  no  promise  to  pay  at  a  future 
would  feel  inclined  to  declare  it  to  be  day;  but  a  simple  declaration,  tliat  it  will 
unconstitutional  and  void,  unless  it  was  be  received  in  payment  of  public  dues» 
directly  opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  If  this  course  of  argument  appears 
of  the  Constitution.  As  the  spirit  of  that  somewhat  technical,  it  most  be  recol- 
provision  was  to  protect  the  citizens  of  lected  that  the  question  under  consider- 
the  States  against  the  evils  of  a  debased  ation  involves  the  validity  of  an  act  of 
currency ;  and  as  the  act  under  consider-  a  State  ;  which  is  sovereign  in  all  mat- 
ation,8o  far  as  it  operated  upon  the  people  ters,  except  where  restrictions  are  im- 
of  Missouri,  haa  no  tendency  to  pro-  posed,  ana  an  express  delegation  of  pow- 
duce  this  evil,  but  to  relieve  against  it,  er  is  made  to  the  Federal  Government, 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  was  not  vio-  The  solemn  act  of  a  State,  which  has 
lated.     Was  the  act  of  Missouri  a^nst  been  sanctioned  by  all  the  branches  of 
its  letter  ?    Were  the  certificates  issued  its  power,  cannot,  under  any  circum- 
by  the  Stete  <  bills  of  credit  .'*  They  were  stances,  be  lightly  regarded.     The  act 
not,  if  the  definition  of  a  bill  of  credit,  of  Missouri  havin|[  received  the  sanc- 
as  now  given,  be  correct.     Their  circu-  tion  of  the  legislative,  ezecative,  and 
lation  was  not  forced  by  statutory  provi-  judicial  departments  of  the  government, 
sion,  in  any  form  ;  there  was  no  promise  cannot  be  set  aside  and  disregarded  un- 
on  their  face  to  pay  at  any  future  day  ;  der  a  dombtfnl  construction  of  the  Con- 
in  their  form  and  substance,  they  bore  stitution.     Doubts  should  lead  to  an  ac- 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  continental  quiescence    in    the    act     The  power 
bills.    They  were  calculated,  from  the  which  declares  it  null  and  void,  should 
manner  in  which  they  were  created  and  be  exercised  only  where  the  right  to  do 
circulated,  to  introduce  none  of  the  evils  so  is  perfectly  deai. 
so  deeply  felt  from  the  curiency  of  the  That  such  a  power  is  vested  in  this 
revolution.  tribunal  by  the  Constitution,  which  re- 
Suppose  the   State  of  Missouri  had  ceived  the  sanction  of  all  the  States  can 
stamped  certificates  with  a  certain  value,  only  be  doubted  by  those  who  are  inca 
and  provided  that  they  should  be  received  pable  of  comprehending  the   plainest 
asmoney,accordingtothedenominations  principle  in  constitutional  law.    It  is  a 
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quMtioB  arifling  under  the  Coiutitntion,  for  bUli  of  credit,  or  where  they  ibrmed 

and  all  each  questions  of  power,  wheth-  a  part  of  the  consideration,  ahonld  be 

er  in  the  general  or  State  Goyemments,  yoid,  there  conld  hare  existed  no  doabt 

belong  to  this  tribunal.    The  policy  of  on  the  subject.    But  there  is  no  such 

this  iayesture  of  power  may  be  qnes-  provision  ;  and  if  the  obligation  be  l^eld 

'  tioned  -,  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  can-  yoid,  its  inyalidity  is  a  matter  of  innu- 

not  be.    Belieying  that  in  eyery  point  of  ence,  arising  from  the  supposed  illegality 

view  in  whioh  the  paper  issued  by  the  of  the  consideration.    The  Constitution 

State  of  Missouri  may  be  considered,  it  prohibits  a  State  from  '  emitting  bills  of 
4s  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  comes  ^  credit.'    The  law  of  Missouri  declares, 

within  the  meaning  of  a  '  bill  of  credit,'  substantially,  that    obligations    given, 

prohibited  by  the  (^onstitution ;  I  am  where  these  bills  form  the  consideration, 

inclined  to  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  shall  be  held  valid.    Is  there  an  incom- 

State  court.    But  if  this  ground  of  the  patibility  in  these  provisions  ?    Does  the 

defence  be  admitted,  does  it  follow  that  latter  destroy  the  former,  or  render  it 

the  judgment  must  be  reversed.    This  ineffectual  ? 

presents  for  consideration  the  second  Suppose  a  State  should  coin  money, 

proposition  stated.  would  such  .money  not  constitute  a  vaj* 

If  the  certificates  under  consideration  uable  consideration  for  a  promissory  note? 

were  '  bills  of  credit,'  within  the  mean-  Would  not  the  intrinsic  value   of  the 

inff  of  the  Constitution,  is  the  note  on  silver,  as  bullion,  be  a  sufficient  consid- 

which  this  suit  is  brought  void  ?  oration  ?    Would  such  a  construction 

The  position  assumed  in  the  argument,  conflict  with  the  Constitution  ? 
that  no  contract  can  be  valiu  tliat  is  A  State  is  prohibited  from  coining- 
founded  upon  a  consideration  which  is  money  ;  consequently  ibe  money  which 
contrary  to  good  morals,  against  the  pol-  it  may  coin  cannot  be  circulated  as  such, 
icy  of  the  law,  or  a  positive  statute,  can-  A  creditor  will  be  under  no  obligation 
not  be  sustained  to  the  extent  as  urged,  to  receive  it  in  discharge  of  his  debt. 
The  ground  is  admitted  to  be  correct,  If  any  statutory  proyision  of  the  State 
generally  ;  but  there  are  exceptions  should  be  formed,  with  a  view  of  fore- 
which  it  becomes  important  to  notice.  ing  the  circulation  of  such  coin,  by  sus- 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  usury  is  pending  the  interest  or  postponinff  the 
]>rohibited  under  the  sanction  of  certain  debt  ofa  creditor  where  it  was  refused, 
penalties,  but  usury  does  not  render  the  such  statute  would  be  void,  because  it 
contract  void  ;  a  recovery  may  be  had  would  act  on  the  thing  prohibited,  and 
upon  it,  with  the  legal  rate  of  interest  come  directly  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
It  is  competent  for  a  State  to  prohibit  stitution.  Such  would  not  be  the  ease 
gamblinfp  by  a  severe  penalty  ;  and  yet  in  reference  to  the  obligation  given  for 
to  provide  uat  an  obhgation  ffiven  for  this  coin. 

money  lost  at  gambling  shall  be  valid.  In  th^  first  place,  the  act  would  be 
It  may  declare,  by  law,  that  all  in-  yoluntaiy  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser ; 
struments  for  the  payment  ^of  mo-  and  in  the  second,  the  consideration 
ney,  signed  by  the  party;  shall  be  held  would  be. a  valuable  one.  The  statute 
yalid,  without  reference  to  the  consider-  sanctions  not  the  coin,  but  the  obligation 
ation.  The  legislative  power  of  a  State  which  was  given  for  it.  The  act  of  cre- 
over  contiacts  is  without  restriction  by  ating  the  consideration  may  be  denounc- 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  ed  and  punished,  as  in  the  case  of  usury 
except  that  their  obligation  cannot  be  in  Pennsylvania;  and  yet  the  obligation 
impaired.  With  this  single  exception,  held^ooo.  Would  this  construction  ren- 
a  State  legislature  may  regulate  con-  der  ineffectual  the  prohibition  of  the 
tracts^  both  as  to  their  form  and  substance.  Constitution?  This  may  be  answered 
as  may  be  thought  advisable.  by  considering  how  ineffectual  this  pro- 
Suppose  the  Constitution  of  Missouri  vision  must  be,  if  its  efficacy  depend  on 
had  prohibited  the  emission  of  bills  of  making  void  the  contract. 
«redit,  without  going  further ;  might  The  loaning  of  this  coin  is  only  one 
not  the  legislature  provide  by  law,  that  of  many  modes  which  a  State  might 
obligations  given  on  a  loan  of  such  bills  adopt  to  circulate  it.  In  the  pigment  of 
should  be  yalid.  There  would  be  ho  its  creditors,  and  in  works  of  improve- 
more  inconsistency  in  this  than  in  the  ment,  the  State  could  alwajrs  find  the 
law  of  Pennsylvania,  which  forbids  usu-  most  ample  means  of  circulation, 
ry,  andyet  holds  the  instrument  valid.  Effect  is  given  to  this  provision  of 
If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  Constitution,  by  limiting  it  to  the 
had  provided  that  all  obligations  given  thing  prohibited.    If  a  State  emit  billa 
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of  credit,  or  coin  money,  neither  can  These  notes,  hoing  ffiven  lor  a  TahnU« 

pass  as  money,  whaterer  may  be  the  consideration,  may  oe  enforced,  unless 

regulation  on  the  subject.    No  penalties  the    Constitution    makes    them    ▼oid. 

haye  been  provided  to  prevent  such  a  This  it  does  not  do  bjr  express  provision  ; 

circulation  ;  no  sanctions  to  enforce  it  and  can  they  be  avoideo  by  mference  ? 

would  be  valid.  An  inference,  which  does  not  neeeasarily 

But  it  is  contended,  that  the  offence  follow,  as  has  been  shown,  from  tha 

consists  in  circulating  the   bills;   that  prohibition;  because  such  aconseqnence 

being  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  emit.*  is  prevented  by  the  act  of  Miasonri. 

Congress  may  issue  bills  of  credit,  and  This  act  may  be  void  as  to  the  emissioii 

perhaps  have  done  so  in  the  emissions  of  of  the  bills ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 

treasury   notes  :   is  a  State   prohibited  the  part  which  relates  to  the  notes  most 

from  circulating  them  ?     If  not,  it  must  also  be  void.     It  would  seem,  therefore, 

be  admitted,  the  violation  of  the  Consti*  that  effect  may  be  given  to  the  provision 

tution  consists,  not  in  the  circulation  of  of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  prevent  the 

such  bills,  but  in  their  creation.  mischief,  by  operating  upon  the  circa- 

The  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  lation  of  the  oills,  without  extending 

was  intended  to  act  on  the  sovereignty  the  consequence  so  as  to  make  void  fhe 

of  a  State,  in  its  legislative   capacity,  contract  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Jaw 

But  there  is  no  power  in  the  Federal  of  Missouri.    Andifsuefaaconstraetioa 

Government  which  can  act  upon  this  may  be  riven,  will  not  the  court  incline 

sovereignty.     It  is  only  when  its  inhib-  to  give  it,  in  order  that  both  laws  may  he 

ited  acts  affect  the  rights  of  individuals,  carried  into  full  effect,  where  their  pro- 

that  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  can  visions  do  not  come  directly  in  conflict  i 

be  interposed.  The  passing  of  connterfoit  money  is 

If  a  State  legislature  pass  an  ex  post  prohibited  under  severe  penalties,  by 

facto  law,  or  a  law  impairing  the  obliga-  the  laws  of  every  State;    and  is  it  not 

tion  of  contracts,  it  remains  a  harmless  in  the  power  of'^a  State  to  provide  by 

enactment  on  the  statute  book,  until  it  law,  that  every  obligation  given  for  conn* 

is  brought  to  bear,  iniuriously,  on  indi-  terfeit  paper,  Vnown  to  be  such  by  both 

vidual  rights.    So,  if  a  State  coin  mo-  parties,  shall  be  valid?    This  will  scarce- 

ney  or  emit  bills  of  credit,  the  question  ly  be  denied.    And  if  a  State  may  do 

of  right  must  be  raised  before  this  tribu-  this,  under  its  sovereign  power  to  regn- 

nal,  m  the  same  manner.  late  contracts ;  may  it  not  give  mhmty 

^  The  law  of  Missouri  expressly  sane-  to  the  notes  under  consideration .'    Had 

tions  the  obligations  given  on  a  loan  of  not  the  State  of  Missouii  a  riffht  to  pro- 

these  certificates.    Had  not  this  been  vide  that  every  citisen  who  should  vol- 

done,  and  if  the  certificates  were  bills  nntarily  execute  an  obligation  for  the 

of  credit  within    the   meaning   of  the  payment  of  money  to  the  State,  should 

ConiU tution,  the  obligations  might  have  oe  held  bound  to  pay  it,  although  given 

been  considered  void,  as  against  the  pol-  without  consideration  t    If  this  do  not 

icy  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  come  within  the  province  of  legislatioii 

There  is  no  pretence  that  there  has  in  a  sovereign  State,  I  know  not  where 

been  a  failure  of  consideration  for  which  its  powers  may  not  be  restricted.    And 

the   notes  in  controversy  were  given,  if  this  may  be  done,  can  the  notes  un- 

The  certificates  have  long  since  been  der  consideration  be  held  void  ?    If  the 

received  by  the  State  as  raonev,  and  the  certificates  were  illegally  created,  they 

fromissors  have  realized  their  full  value,  were  of  value,  and  under  the  law  m 
f  they  can  avoid  the  payment  of  their  Missouri  constituted  a  Suable  ooosid- 
notes,  as  they  wish  to  do  by  the  defence  oration  for  the  notes  given.  In  any 
set  up,  it  must  be  alone  on  the  ground  view,  the  notes  which  were  executed 
of  the  illegality  of  the  consideration,  being  sanctioned  by  law,  and  eonse- 
Suppose  the  notes  had  been  given,  under  quently  valid  even  without  eonsidera- 
the  same  circumstancei,  payable  to  an  tion,  cannot  be  less  so,  when  given  for 
individual,  from  whom  the  consideration  the  certificates.  I  am  therefore,  in- 
had  been  received  ;  could  the  defence  clined  to  say,  not  without  great  heeita- 
be  sustained  f  tion,  as  I  differ  with  the  majority  of  the 
in  such  a  case,  there  could  be  no  alle-  court,  that  the  judgment  should  be  af- 
gation  of  a  failure  of  consideration,  firmed  on  this  ground. 
The  Constitntion  prohibiU  the  SUte  In  the  first  place,  then,  from  the  oon- 
™""  »j;«ing  the  certificates ;  but  the  sideration  which  I  have  been  able  to 
law  of  Missouri  declares,  that  obligations  give  this  case,  1  am  not  convinced  that 
given  fprthesecerUficates  shall  be  valid.  Sie  certificates  issued  by  the  State  of 
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ri  w«re  bills  of  credit,  within  to  interfere  with  State  riffhts^  by  an 

the  meaning  df  the  Conatitution.    And  ezerciee  of  powers  not  dele|[ated,  as 

unless  my    conyiction    was  clear   on  it  would  be  for  a  State  to    interpose 

this  point,  my  duty  and  inclination  unite  its    authority    against   a   law    of  the 

to  sustain  the  jud^ent  of  the   Su-  Union. 

preme  Court  of  Missouri.  And  sec-  The  judiciary  of  a  State,  in  all  cases 
ondly,  as  has  been  shown,  it  appears  brouffht  before  them,  have  a  riffht  to 
to  me,  that  the  contract  on  which  this  decide  whether  or  not  an  act  of  the  re- 
action is  founded  is  not  void ;  even  deral  Government  be  constitutional,  the 
admitting  that  the  certificates  were  same  as  they  have  a  right  to  determine 
bills  of  credit  ?  on  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  under 
All  questions  of  power,  arising  under  the  State  CoDStitution :  but,  in  all  such 
the  ConstituUon  of  the  United  States,  cases,  this  tribunal  may  supervise  the 
whether  they  relate  to  the  Federal  or  a  decisions.  It  is  often  a  difficult  matter 
State  Grovernment,  must  be  considered  to  define  the  limitations  of  the  legisla- 
of  great  importance.  The  Federal  Grov-  tive,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial  pow- 
ernment  being  formed  for  certain  pur-  era  of  a  State ;  and  this  difficulty  is 
poses,  is  limited  in  its  powers,  and  can  greater  in  defining  the  limitations  oi  the 
in  no  case  exercise  authority  where  the  Federal   Government.     In  both  cases, 

gswer  has  not  been  delegated.  The  the  respective  Constitutions  must  be 
tates  are  sovereign ;  with  the  excep-  looked  to  as  the  source  of  power ;  but 
tion  of  certain  powers,  which  have  in  the  latter,  it  is  often  necessary  to  de- 
been  invested  in  the  General  Govern-  termine  not  only  whether  the  power  be 
ment,  and  inhibited  to  the  States.  No  vested,  but  whether  it  is  inhibited  to  the 
State  can  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  State.  Some  powers  in  the  G^netal 
credit,  pass  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  laws  Government  are  exclusive  ;  others  con- 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  current  with  the  States.  The  experi- 
&c.  If  any  State  violate  a  provision  ence  of  many  years  may  be  necessary 
of  the  Constitution,  or  be  charged  with  to  establish,  by  practical  illustrations,  the 
such  viiUation  to  the  injury  of  private  exact  boundaries  of  these  powers,  if  in- 
rights,  tne  question  is  made  before  this  deed  they  can  ever  be  clearly  and  satis- 
triDunal;  to  whom  all  such  questions,  factorily  defined.  Like  the  colors  of  the 
under  the  Constitution,  of  right  belong,  rainbow,  tiiey  seem  to  intermix,  so  as 
In  such  a  case,  this  court  is  to  the  to  render  a  separation  extremely  diffi- 
State,  what  its  own  Supreme  Court  cult,  if  not  imj>racticable.  By  the  ex- 
would  be,  where  the  constitutionality  ercise  of  a  spint  of  mutual  forbearance, 
of  a  law  was  Questioned  under  the  the  line  ma^r  be  ascertained  with  suffi- 
Constitution  of  the  State.  And  with-  cient  precision  for  all  practical  pur- 
in  the  delegation  of  power,  the  deci-  poses.  In  a  State,  where  doubts  exist 
sion  of  this  court  is  as  final  and  con-  as  to  the  investure  of  power,  it  should 
elusive  on  the  State,  as  would  be  the  not  be  exercised,  but  referred  to  the 
decision  of  its  own  court  in  the  case  people  :  in  the  General  Government, 
stated.  should  similar  doubts  arise,  the  powers 
That  distinct  sovereignties  could  exist  should  be  referred  to  the  States  and  the 
under  one  government,  emanating  from  people, 
the  same  people,  was  a  phenomenon  in 

the  political  woild,  which  the  wisest  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the 
statesmen  in  £urope  could  not  compre-  transcript  of  the  record  from  the  Sn- 
hend  :  and  of  its  practicability  many  in  preme  Court  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
our  own  country  entertained  the  most  for  the  first  judicial  district,  and  was 
serious  doubts.  Thus  far  the  friends  of  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration 
liberty  have  had  great  cause  of  triumph  whereof,  this  court  is  of  opinion,  that 
in  the  success  of  the  principles  upon  there  is  error  in  the  rendition  of  the 
which  our  .government  rests.  But  all  judgment  of  the  said  court  in  this,  that 
must  admit  that  the  purity  and  per-  in  affirming  the  judgment  rendered  by 
manency  of  this  system  depend  on  its  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county  of 
ftithful  administration.  The  States  Chariton,  that  court  has  given  an  opinion 
and  the  Federal  Government  have  their  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  act  of  the 
respective  orbits,  within  which  each  legislature  of  Missouri,  passed  on  the 
must  revolve.  If  either  cross  the  sphere  27th  of  June,  1821,  entitled  *  an  act  for 
of  the  other,  the  harmony  of  the  system  the  establishment  of  loan  offices,'  which 
is  destroyed,  and  its  strength  is  impair-  act  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  court,  re- 
ed. It  would  be  as  gioss  usurpation  pugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govemmenl,  United  States;  whereupon  it  is  con- 
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■idered  by  the  court,  that  the  nid  jod^  ed  end  ennnUed  ;  and  the  enose  remaii/d* 

ment  of  the  laid  Supreme  Court  of  the  ed  to  that  court,  with  directionB  to  enter 

.  State  of  Mitflouri  for  the  first  judicial  judgment  in  fa^or  of  the  defendant  to 

district  ou#ht  to  be  reversed  and  an>  the  on|^nal  action, 
nulled ;  aud  the  same  is  hereby  rerers- 


John  Soulardj  Widow  and  others^  Appellants  vs.  The  United  States, 
John  T.  Smithy  Appellant  vs.    The  United  States. 

These  cases  came  before  the  Court,  on  information  which  would  enable  it  to 
apj>e&l8  from  the  District  Court  of  the  discern  the  actual  rights  of  the  parties ; 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Missouri .  and  to  diHtinguish  between  claims  found- 
In  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  the  ed  on  legitimate  contracts  with  those 
appellants,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  authorized  to  make  them  on  the  part  of 
the  96th  of  May ,  1824,  instituted  proceed-  the  crown,  or  its  immediate  agents,  and 
ings  to  try  the  validity  of  their  claims  to  such  as  were  entirely  deoendent  on  the 
certain  lands  in  Missouri ;  the  titles  to  mere  pleasure  of  thoee  ^o  ought  he  In 
which,  they  claimed  to  derive  under  the  power ;  such  as  might  be  rejected  with- 
former  Spanish  Government.  ,  out  giving  Just  cause    of  imputation 

The   District  Court  gave   a  decree  against  the  udth  of  thoee  in  office.  The 

against  the  claimants.  search  has  been  unavailing. 

The  cases  were  argued  by  Mr  Benton,  When  Louisiana  was  transferred  to  the 

for  the  appellants,  and  by  Mr  Wirt,  for  United  States,  very  few  titles  to  lands  in 

the  United  States.  the  upper  part  of  that  province  especially , 

were  complete.    The  practice%eenis  to 

Mr    Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated,  have  prevailed  for  the  deputy  ffoTernor, 

The  court  have  held  the  two  cases  of  sometimes  the  commandant  or  posts,  to 

Soulard  and  JohnT-  Smith  against  the  place  individuals  in  possession  of  small 

United  States  under  advisement.    After  tracts,  and  to   protect   that  po^asion 

bestowing  upon  them  the  most  deliberate  without  further  proceeding.   Any  intru- 

attention,    we  are   unable    to  form   a  sion  on  this  possession  proiduced  a  com- 

judgment  which  would  be  satisfactory  plaint  to  the  immediate  supervising  offi- 

to  ourselves,  or  which  ought  to  satisfy  cer  of  the  district  or  poet,  who  inquired 

the  public.  into  it,  and  adjusted  the  dispute.    The 

In  the  treaty  by  which  Louisiana  was  people  seem  to  have  remained  contented 

acquired,  the  United  States  stipulated  with  this  condition.    The  colonial  gov- 

that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  country  ernment,  for  some  time  previous  to  the 

should  be  protected  in  the  free  enjoy-  cession,  appears, to  have  been  without 

ment  of  their  property.     The  United  funds,  and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 

States  as  a  just  nation,  regard  this  stipu-  remunerating  services  with  land  '"Mi^^i? 

lation  as  the   avowal  of    a    principle  of  money.    Many  of  these  concesaions 

which  would  have  been  held  equally  sa-  remained  incomplete, 

cred,  though  it  had  not  been  inserted  in  If  the  duty  of  deciding  on  these  various 

the  contract.  tities  is  transferred  by  the  ffovemment 

The  term  '  property*   as  applied  to  to  the  judicial  department,  tne  laws  and 

lands,  comprehends  evenr  species  of  titie  principles  on  which  they  depend  ought 

inchoate  or  complete.     It  is  supposed  to  to  be  supplied.    The  edicts  of  the  pre- 

embrace    those    ri^^hts    which    lie  in  ceding  governments  in  relation  to  the 

contract }  those  which  are  executory,  as  ceded  territory ;  the  powers  given  to  the 

well  as  those  which  are  executed.     In  governors,  whether  expressed  in  their 

this  respect  the  relation  of  the  inhabi-  commissions,  or  in  special  instruction ; 

tants  to  their  governmentis  not  changed,  and  the  powers  conferred  on  and  exer- 

The  new  government  takes  the  place  of  cised  by  the  deputy  governors,  and  other 

that  which  has  passed  away.  inferior  officers,  who  may  have  been  an- 

In  the  full  confidence  that  this  is  the  thorized  to  allow  the  inception  of  title ; 

sentiment  by  which  the  Government  of  are  all  material  to  a  correct  decision  of 

the  United  States  is  animated,  and  which  the   cases  now  before  the   court,  and 

has  been  infused  into  its  legislation,  the  which  may  come  before  it.     We  cannot 

Court  have  sought  sedulously  for  that  doubt  the  disposition  of  the  government 
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to  furnish  this  information  if  It  be  attain-  cat«d  had  been  a^eed  upon,  the  Court 

able.     Wfe  are  far  from  being  confident  bcA  been   informed  that   the  edicts  of 

that  it  is  attainable;  but  have  determined  Aug^ust  24,    1770,  is   in   the   office  of 

to  hold  the  cases  which  have  been  argu-  the  Secretary  of  State, 
ed  under  advisement  until  the  next  term,        Had  that  edict  been  sufficient  for  the 

in  the  hope  that,  in  the  meantime,  we  decision  of  the  Court,  thej^  would  have 

may  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  disposed  of  the  cases  at  this  term, 
deciding   conjecturally   on  interests  of        dut  other  information   is   required, 

great. importance.  which  has  been  referred  toin  the  opinion. 

The  Chief  Justice  added.    Since  the  It  is  therefore  considered  proper  to  hold 
determination  which  has  been  communi-  <  the  cases  under  advisement. 


The  Providence  Bank,  Plaintiffs  in  error  vs,  Alpkeus  Billings  and 

Thomas  G,  Pitman. 

This  cause  came  before  the  Court  on  there  shall  be  paid,  for  the  use  of  the 

a  writ  of  error  from  the  Supreme  Judicial  State^  by  each  and  every  bank  within 

Court  of  Rhode  Island  and  grew  out  of  the  State,  except  the  Bank  of  the  United 

these  circumstances.                                 '  States,  the  sum  of  fiflv  cents  on  each 

In  18^,  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  ■  and  every  thousand  dollars  of  the  capital 

passed  an  act  imposing  a  tax  on  every  stock  actually  paid  in.'    This  tax  was 

Dank  in  the  State  except  the  Bank  of  the  afterwards  augmented  to  one  dollar  and 

United  States.     The  Providence  Bank  twentyfive  cents. 

which  was  chartered  in  1791 ,  refused  the  The  Providence  Bank,  having  deter- 

payment  of  the  tax,  alleging  that  the  act  mined  to  resist  the  payment  of  this  tax, 

which  imposed  it  was  repugnant  to  the  brought  an  action  of  trespass  against  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  as  it  officers  by  whom  a  warrant  of  distress 

impaired  the  obligation  of  the  contract  was  issued  against  and  served  upon,  the 

created  by  the  chaiter  of  incorporation,  property  of  the  Bank,  in  pursuance  <Sf 

The  question  presented  for  the  consi-  the   law.      The  defendants  justify  the 

deration  of  the  Court,  was  the  constitu-  taking  set  out  in  the  declaration  under 

tionality  of  the  above  act  passed  in  1822.  the  act  of  assembly  imposing  the  tax  ; 

Mr  Whipple  appeared  for  the  plaintilS'  to  which  plea  the  plaintiffs  demur,  and 

in  Krror,  and  Mr  Hazzard  and  Mr  Jones,  assign  for  cause  of  demurrer,  that  the  act 

for  the  defendants.  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

Mr  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  United  States,inasmuch  as  it  impairs  the 

the  opinion  of  the  Court.  obligation  of  the  contract  created  by  their 

This  is  a  writ  of  Error  to  a  judgment  charter  of  incorporation.   Judgment  was 

rendered  in  the  highest  Court  ior  the  ffiven  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 

State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  an  action  of  in  favor  of  the  defendants ;  which  judg- 

trespass  brought    bv   the    plaintiff'  in  ment  was  on  appeal  confirmed  by  the 

error  against  the  dehsndant.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  State  : 

In  November,  1791,  the  legislature  of  that  judgment  has  been  brought  before 
Rhode  Island  granted  a  charter  of  incor-  this  Court  by  a  writ  of  eriror. 
poration  to  certain  individuals,  who  had  It  has  been  settled  that  a  contract  en- 
associated  themselves .  together  ■  for  the  tered  into  between  a  State  and  an  indi- 
purpose  of  farming  a  banking  company.  vidual,.is  as  fully  protected'by  the  tenth 
They  are  incorporated  by  the  name  of  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitu- 
the  <  President,  Directors  and  Company  tion,  as  a  contract  between  two  individ- 
of  the  Providence  Bank;'  and  have  the  uals :  and  it  is  not  denied  that  a  charter 
oidinary  powers  which,  are  supposed  to  incorporating  a  bank  is  a  contract.  Js 
be  necessary  for  the  usual  objects  of  tliis  contract  impaired  by  taxing 
such  associations.  banks  of  the  State  ? 

.In    lv22..the    legislature    of  Rhode'  This  question  is  to  be  answered  by 

Island. passed  *  an  act  imposing  a  duty  on  the  contract  itself, 

licensed- persons  and  others,  and  bodies  It  contains  no  stipulation  promising 

Goi  pot  ate.  within  the  State  ;'   in  which  exemption  from  taxation.      Ihe  state, 

among  othei  things,  it  is  enacted  that  then,has  made  no  express  contract  which 

23 
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hai  been  impaired  by  the  act  of  which  relinquish  it ;  that  a  consideratinn  snffi- 
the  plainliffs  complain.    No  words  have  ciently  valnable  to  induce  a  parUal  re- 
been  found  in   the   charter,  which,  in  lease  of  it  may  not  exist :    but  as  the 
themseWes,  would  justify  the  opinion  whole  community  is  interested  in  retain- 
that  the  power  of  taxation  was  in  the  ingritundiminislied,thatcommanitjhas 
view  of  either  of  the  parties ;  and  that  a  right  to  insist  that  its  abandonment 
an  exemption  of  it  was  intended,  though  ought  not  to  be  presumed,  in  a  case  in 
n«t  expressed.    The  plaintiffs  find  great  which  the  deliberate   purpose   of  the 
difficulty  in  shewing  that  the  charter  State  to  abandon  it  does  not  appear, 
contains   a  promise,  either  express  or  The  plaintiffs  would  give  to  tmscharter 
implied,  not  to  tax  the  bank.     The  elab-  the  same  construction  as  if  it  contained 
orate  and  ingenious  argument  which  has  a  clause  exempting  the  bank  from  taxa^ 
been  urged,  amounts,  in  substance  to  tion  on  its  stock  in  trade.     But  can  it  be 
this.     The  charter  authorizes  the  bank  supposed  that  such  a  clause  would  not 
to  employ  its  capital  in  banking  transao-  enlarge  its  privileges  ?    They  contend 
tions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders,  that  it  must  be  implied;   because  the 
It  binds  the  State  to  permit  these  trans-  power  to  tax  may  be  so  wielded  as  to  de- 
actions  for  this  object.    Any  law  arrest-  feat  the  purpose  for  which  the  charter 
ing  directly  the  operations  of  the  bank  was  granted.   And  may  not  this  be  said 
would  violate  this  obligatioli,  and  would  with  equal  truth  of  other   lejgislalive 
come  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Con-  powers  ?    Does  it  not  apply  with  equal 
stitution.     But,  as  that  cannot  be  done  force  to  every  incorporated  comoany  ? 
circuitously    which   may   not  be  done  A  companv  may  be  incorporated  ror  tne 
directly,  the  charter  restrains  the  State  purpose  oi  tradfing  in  eoods  as  well  is 
firom  passing  any  act  which  may  indi-  trading  in  money.     If  3ie  policy  of  the 
rectly  destroy  the  profits  of  the  bank.  A  State  should  lead  to  the  imposition  of  a, 
power  to  tax  the  bank  may  unquestiona-  tax  on  unincorporated  companies,  could 
bly  be  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  those  which  might  be  incorporated  claim 
take  all  its  profits,  and  still  more  than  its  an  exemption,  in   virtue   of  a  charter 
profits  for  tile  use  of  the  State  ;  and  con-  which  does  not  indicate  such  an  inten- 
sequently  destroy  the  institution.    Now,  tion  ?  The  time  may  come  when  a  duty 
whatever  may  be  the  rule  of  expediency,  may    be     imposed    on     manufactures, 
the'  constitutionality  of  a  measure  de-  Would  an  incorporated  company  be  ex- 
pends, not  on  the  degree  of  its  exercise,  empted'from  this  duty,  as  the  mere  con- 
oat  on  its  principle.    A  power  therefore  sequence  of  its  charter  ?    The  great  ob- 
which  may  in  effect  destroy  the  charter,  iect  of  an  incorporation  is  to  bestow  the 
is  inconsistent  with  it:  and  is  impliedly  character  and  property  ofindividuality  on 
renounced  by  granting  it.  Such  a  power  a  collective  and  changing  body  of  men. 
cannot  be  exercised  without  impairing  This  capacity  is  always  given  to  such  a 
the  obligation  of  the  contract.     When  body.    Any  privileges  which  may  ex- 
pushed  to  its  extreme  point,  or  exercised  empt  it  from  the  burdens  common  to 
m  moderation,  it  is  the  same  power,  and  individaals,  do  not  flow  necessarily  from 
is  hostile  to  tlie  rights  granted  by  the  the  charter,  but  must  be  expressed  in  it, 
charter.    This  is  substantially^  the  ar^u-  or  they  do  not  exist, 
ment  for  the  Bank.     The  plaintiffs  cite  If  the  power  of  taxation  is  incon- 
and  rely  on  several  sentiments  expressed  sistent  with  the  charter,  because  it  may 
on  various  occasions  by  this  court,  in  be  so  exercised  as  to  destroy  the  object 
support  of  these  positions.  for  which  the  charter  is  given;    it  is 
The  claim  of  the  Providence  Bank  is  equally  inconsistent  with    every  other 
certainly  of  the  first  impression.      The  charter,  because  it  is  equalhr  capable  of 
power  of  taxing  moneyed  corporations  working  the  destruction  of  the  objects 
has  been  frequently  exercised ;  and  has  for  which  every  other  charter  is  given. 
never  before,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  been  If  the  grant  of  a  power  to  trade  in  money 
resisted.  Its  novelty,  however,  furnishes  to  a  given  amount,  implies  an  exemption 
no  conclusive  argument  against  it.  That  of  the  stock  in  trade  from  taxation,  bo- 
the  taxing  power  is  of  vital  importance  :  cause  the  tax  may  absorb  all  the  prodSts ; 
Uiat  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  then  the  grant  of  any  other  thing  implies 

government ;  are  truths  which  it  cannot  the  same  exemption ;  for  that  thing  may 
e  necessary  to  reaffirm.    They  are  ac-  be  taxed  to  an  extent,  which  will  render 
knowledged  and  asserted  by  all.      It  it  totally  unprofitable   to  the  grantee, 
would  seem  that  the  relinquishment  of  Land,  for  example,  has,  in  many,  pet- 
such  a  power  is  never  to  be  assumed,  haps  in  all  the  States,  been  granted  by 
#We  will  not  say  that  a  state  may  not  government  since  the  adoption  of  the 
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Confltitaiioii.    This  grant  10  a  contract,  taxation,  than  an  unincorporated  com- 

the  object  of  which  is  that  the  profits  P&n^  would  be,  carrying  on  the  same 

issuing  from  it  shall  enure  to  the  benefit  ousiness. 

of  the  grantee.  Tet  the  power  of  taxa-  The  case  of  Fletcher  vs.  Peck  has 
tion  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  absorb  been  cited ;  but  in  that  case  the  Legisla- 
these  profits.  Does  this  impair  the  ob-  ture  of  Georgia  passed  an  act  to  annul 
li^tion  of  the  contract  ^  This  idea  is  its  grant.  The  case  of  the  State  of  New 
rejected  by  ,all ;  and  the  proposition  Jersey  vs.  Wilson  has  been  also  mention- 
appeal  s  so  eztrayaganty  that  it  is  difficult  ed  ;  bat  in  that  case  the  stipulation  ez- 
to  admit  any  resemblance  in  the  cases,  empting  the  land  from  taxation,  was 
And  yet  if  the  proposition  for  which  the  made  in  express  words, 
plaintiffs  contend  be  true,  it  carries  us  to  The  reasoning  of  the  Court  In  the  case 
this  point.  That  proposition  is,  that  a  of  McCullough  vs.  The  State  of  Mary- 
power  which  is  in  itself  capable  of  being  land  has  been  applied  to  ihis  case,  but 
exerted  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  the  court  itself  appears  to  have  provided 
grant,  is  inconsistent  with  the  ^rant,  a^inst  this  application.  Its  opinion  in 
and  is  therefore  impliedly  relinquished  that  case,  as  well  as  in  Osborn  etal.  vs. 
by  the  grantor,  though  the  lanffua^e  of  The  bank  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  instrument  contains  no  aflusion  to  founded,  expressly,  on  the  supremacy  of 
the  subject.  If  this  be  an  abstract  truth,  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  necessary 
it  may  be  supposed  universal.  But  it  is  consequence  of  that  supremacy  to  ex- 
not  universal,  and  therefore  its  truth  empt  its  instruments  employed  in  the 
cannot  be  admitted,  in  these  broad  terms,  execution  of  its  powers,  from  the  opera- 
in  any  case.  We  must  look  for  the  ex-  tion  of  any  interfering  power  whatever, 
emption  in  the  language  of  the  instru-  In  refuoning  on  the  argument  that  the 
roent;  and  if  we  oo  not  find  it  there,  it  power  of  taxation  was  not  confined  to  the 
would  be  going  very  far  to  insert  it  by  people  andproperty  of  astate,  but  might 
construction.  be  exercised  on  every  object  brought 
The  power  of  legislation,  and  conse-  within  its  jurisdiction,  this  court  admit- 
quently  of  taxation,  operates  on  all  the  ted  the  truth  of  t^e  proposition;  and 
persons  and  property  belonging  to  the  added,  that  *  the  power  was  an  incident 
Dody  politic.  Tnis  is  an  original  princi-  of  sovereignty,  and  was  co-extensive 
pie,  which  has  its  foundation  in  society  with  that  to  which  it  was  an  incident, 
itself.  It  is  granted  by  all  for  the  bene-  All  powers,  the  court  said,  over  which 
fit  of  all.  It  resides  in  government  as  a  the  sovereign  power  of  a  State  extends, 
part  of  itself,  and  need  not  be  reserved  are  subjects  to  taxation.  The  sove- 
when  property  of  any  description,  or  the  reiffuty  of  a  state  extends  to  everything 
ri^ht  to  use  it  in  any  manner,  is  granted  which  exists  by  its  own  authority,  or  is 
to  individuals  or  corporate  bodies.  How-  introduced  by  its  permission  ;  but  does 
ever  absolute  the  right  of  an  individual  it  extend  to  those  means  which  are  em- 
mav  be,  it  is  still  in  the  nature  of  that  ployed  by  Congress  to  carry  into  execu- 
rignt,  that  it  must  bear  a  portion  of  the  tion  powers  conferred  on  that  body  by  the 
public  burthens ;  and  that  portion  must  people  of  the  United  States?  We  think 
be  determined  by  the  legislature.    This  not. 


irgument'  in  favor  of  the  right 
every  abuse  of  power  which  may  be  the  State  to  tax  the  bank,  *  supposes  the 
committed  by  the  state  governments,  corporation  to  have  been  originated  for 
The  interest,  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  the  management  of  an  individual  con- 
representative  body,  and  its  relations  cem,  to  be  founded  upon  contract  be- 
with  its  constituents,  furnish  the  only  tween  individuals,having  private  trade 
security,  where  there  is  no  express  con-  and  private  profit  for  its  great  end  and 
tract,  againstunjust  and  oppressive  taxa-  principal  object. 

tion,  as  well  as  against  unwise  legisla-  If  these  premises  were  true,  the  con- 
tion  generally.  This  principle  was  laid  elusion  drawn  from  them  would  be  in- 
down  in  the  case  of  McCullough  vs.  evitable.  This  mere  private  corpora- 
The  State  of  Maryland,  and  in  Osborn  tion,  engaged  in  its  own  business, 
et  al.  vs.  The  bank  of  the  United  States,  would  certainly  be  subject  to  the  taxing 
Both  those  cases,  we  think,  proceeded  power  of  the  State  as  any  individuu 
on  the  admission  that  an  incorporated  would  be. 

bank,  unless  its  charter  shall  express  the  The  Court  was  certainly  notdiscussing 

exemption,  is  no  more  exempted  from  the  question  whether  a  tax  imposed  by  a 
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State  on  a  bank  chartered  by  Jtaelf,  im-  persons  and  others,  and  bodies  corpovmte 

paired  the  obligation  of  its  contract:  and  within  the  State,  does  not  impair  the 

these  opinions  are  not  conclnsiTe  as  they  obligation  of  the  contract  created  by  the 

would  be  had  they  been  delivered  in  charter  granted  to  the  plaintifls  in  error, 

such  a  case,  but  they  show  that  the  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  this  court, 

question  was  not  concluded  as  doubtful,  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  judgment  of 
and  that  inferences  drawn  from  general  ■  the   Supreme   Judicial   Court  •  for  the 

expressions  pointed  to  a  different  subject  State   of  Rhode  <  Island,  affirming  the 

cannot  be  correctly  drawn.  judgment  of  the .  Circuit  Court  in  this 

We  have  reflected  seriously  on  this  case ;,  and  the  same  is  affirmed ;  and  the 

case,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  act  of  cause  is  remanded  to  the  said  Supierae 

the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  passed  Judicial  Court,  that  its  judgment  may 

in  16^,  imposing  a  duty  on  licensed  be  finally  entered. 
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Sir  Da^id  Baird.  Hyder,  however,  was    determined  that 

August  IQ, 19129. — At  his  seat  in  Perth-  they  should  not  return  so  safely  ;  and 

Bhire,  Gen.  Sir  Dayid  Baird.  under  his   own  personal  inspection  he 

This  distinguished   soldier   was   de-  prepared   with  consummate   ability,   a 

■cended  from. a  junior  branch  of  the  trap  to  destroy  the  united  detachments. 

Bairds,  of  Auchmedden  in^  Banffshire.  Accordingly  on  the  10th  of  September, 

He  was  the  fifth  son  of  Wm^  Baird,  Esq.  ditylight  had  scarcely  broken  wnen  they 

He  entered  the  army  at  the  close  of  unwarily  advanced  into  the  yery  centre 

1772,  as  Ensign  in  the  fid  Foot.    In  1778  of  his  toils.     The  enemy  in  ambuscade 

he  obtained  a  lieutenancy,  and  in  Sep-  reserved  their  fire  till  the  unhappy  Eng- 

tember  of  the  third  year  the   grenadier  lish  were  in  the  midst  of  them.    Bj 

company  in  the  regiment  then  raised  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  enemy 

Loro  Macleod,  and  named  the  73d.  This  poured  down  upon  them  in   thousands, 

corps  he  joined  at  Elgin,  from  whence  it  and  every  Englishman  in  the  army  was 

marched  to  Fort  Georse,  thence  embark-  engaged.     Captain  Baird  and  his  grena- 

ed  for  Guernsey f  and  in  the  course  of  diers  fought  with  the  greatest  heroism, 

1779  sailed  for  Madras.  surrounded  and  attacked  on  all  sides,  by 

Thus  sent  to  India,  almost  as  soon  as  25,000  cavalry,  and  30  regiments  of  Se- 

raised,  and  when  its  commissions  were  poy  infantry,  besides  Hyder's  European 

scarcely  filled     up,    the    seventythird  corps,  and  a  numerous  artillery  playing 

regiment  entered  upon  a  service  which  upon  them  from   all  quarters,  yet  this 

at  once  crowned  it  with  glory,  and  anni-  heroic  column  stood  firm  and  undaunt- 

hilated  everything  belonging  to  it  but  its  ed,  alternately  facing  their  enemy  on 

immortal   name ;  so  effectually  indeed  every  side  of  attack, 

annihilated,  that,  it  is  reported  Sir  David  Colonels  Baillie  and  Fletcher,    and 

Baird  and  one  Sergeant  were  all  that  sur-  Captain  Baird  had  only  ten  pieces  of  can- 

vived  of  the  original  73d.  non,but  these  were  so  excellently  serv- 

It  was  in  the  year  of  its  arrival  that  ed  that  they  made  great  havoc  amongst 

Hyder  Ally  made  his  fearful  irruption  the  enemy.     At  length,  aAer  a  dubious 

upon  the  Carnatic.    He  had  interposed  contest  of  three  hours,  victory  began  to 

his  vast  army  between  that  of  the  BriU  declare  for  the  English,  when  an  un- 

ish  commanded  by  Sir  Hector  Munroe,  avoidable  misfortune  happened  which 

and  a  smaller  force  commanded  by  Col-  totally  changed  the  fortune  of  the  d  y. 

onel  Baillie ;  when  the  latter,  having  al-  By  some  acydent,  the  tumbrils,  which 

ready  suffered  considerably  in  engage-  contained    fte    ammunition,  suddenly 

ments  with  the  barbarians,  sent  to  Uie  blew  up,inthecentre  of  the  British  lines, 

commander  on  account  of  his  difficult  *One  whole  face  of  their  column  was 

8ituation,conceivingitimpossib]etocope  thus  entirely  laid  open,  and  their  artil- 

with  an*enemy  of  at  least  twelve  times  lery  destroyed. 

his  njumber.     Sir  Hector  Munroe,  with  The  destruction  of  men  was  great,  but 

the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  deter-  the  total  loss  of  ammunition  was  still 

mined  to  supply  Colonel  Baillie  with  more  fatal  to  the  survivors, 

such  a  reinforcement  as  would 'enable  Colonels  Baillie  and  Fletcher,  assisted 

him  to  push  forward  in  despite  of  the  by  Captain  Baird  made  one  more  desper- 

enemy.  ate  effort;  they  rallied  the  Europeans 

The  detachment  consisted  of  about  underthe  whole  fire  of  the  enemy,  ffain- 

1000  men,  under  the  conduct  of  Colonel  ed  a  little  eminence,  and  formed  tnem- 

Fletcher.  selves  into  a  new  square.    In  this  form 

Their  junction  with  Colonel  Baillie  did  this  invincible  band,  the  officers 

was  formed,  but  with  imminent  hazard,  fighting  only  with  their  swords,  and  Uie 

23* 
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Boldiers  with  their  mere  hayonets,  resist  the  larrender  of  Alexandria.    In  Mtr, 

and  repulse  the  enemy  in  thirteen  differ-  1801  |-he  waa  appointed  Colonel  of  the 

ent  attacks,  until  at  length  they  were  54th  regiment;    in   1802,- he  retnmed 

fairly  home  down  and  trampled  upon,  across  the  Desert  to  India,  in  conmiand 

many  of  them  still  continuing  to  fight,  of  the  Egyptian  Indian  army, 

under  the  very  Ifign  of  the  horses  and  He  was  removed  to  the  if  adraa  staff 

elephants.  in  1803,  and  commanded  a  large  diVts&oD 

The  loss  of  the  English  in  this  en-  of  the  army  formine  against  the  Mahratr 
gagement,  amounted  to  ahoat  four  tas.  He  marched  into  the  Mysore 
thousand  Sepoys  and  six  hundred. Eu-  country ,  where  the  commander  in  chief, 
ropeans.  Colonel  Fletcher  was.  slain  Lieut.  General  Stuart,  joined,  and  ailer- 
on the  field,  Colonel  BaiUie  and  Captain  wards  arrived  on  tiie  banks  of  the  river 
fiaird,  toj^ether  with  several  officers  were  Jambudra,  in  command  of  the  line.  Ma- 
made  prisoners.  They  were  carried  in-  jor  General  Welleslev  being  appointed 
to  the  presence  of  Hyder,  who  received  to  the  command  of  the  greater  part  of 
Ihem  with  the  most  insolent  triumph  the  army,  this  officer  proceeded  into  the 
and  ferocious  pride.  Mahratta  conntiy,  ana  finding  that  his 

They  were  marched  to  one  of  Hyder's  services  could  be  of  no  further  nee,  he 

nearest  forts,  and  there  subjected  to  an  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Britain, 

imprisonment.  jCaptainBairdinparticu-  where  he  arrived  on  t£e  3d  of  Norem- 

lar,  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  another  her. 

prisoner  —  as  much  of  the  slauffhter  in  Sir  David  Baird  received  penmaakm 
Hyder*s  army  waa  imputed  to  the  Eng-  to  wear  the  Turkish  order  of  the^Cres- 
lisn  grenadiers.  He  remained  a  prisoner  cent,  Dec.  31,  1803;  he  was  knighted 
at  Seriuffapatam  three  years  and  a  half,  by  patent,  dated  June  19th,  1804 ;  and 
In  March,  1784;  he  was  released,  and  in  was  nominated  a  Knight  companion  of 
July,  he  joined  his  regiment,  which  the  Bath,  on  the  18th  of  A ngnst  follow- 
in  1785  changed  its  number  to  the  ing.  In  the  same  year  he  was  placed 
71  St.  He  received  the  majority  of  the  on  the  staff  in  England ;  he  was  amKHni- 
7lBt,  June  5th,  1767 ;  and  in  October  ob-  ed  Lieut.  Genend,  Oct.  30th,  18(^,  and 
tained  leave  of  absence  and  visited  Bri-  commanded  an  expedition  against  the 
tain.  Ho  obtained  the  lieut.  colonelcy  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  arrived  there 
the  regimenty  Dec.  8th  in  1790,  and  the  5th  of  Januarv,  1806,  made  good  the 
in  1791  retarned  to  India  and  joined  the  landing  on  the  6th,  on  the  10th  the  <^e- 
army  under  Marquis  Corn wallis.  He  tie  ana  town  of  Capetown  surrendered  ; 
commanded  a  brigade  of  Sepoys,  and  and  on  the  18th  General  Janaenssuriea- 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  dered  the  colony.  In  1807,  he  was  re- 
in 1791  and  1792.  In  1793,  he  command-  called.  On  the  19th  of  July  he  was  re- 
ed a  brigade  of  Euroueans  and  was  pre-  moved  from  the  colonelcy  of  the  54th, 
sent  at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry.  In  to  that  of  the  224th,  and  placed  on  the 
1795  he  was  appointed  Colonel.  In  foreign  staff  under  General  Lord  C^h- 
October,  1797,  he  embarked  at  Madras  cart.  He  commanded  a  division  at  the 
with  his  regiment  for  Europe.  Upon  his  sie^  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  was 
arrival  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  twice  slightly  wounded,  and  retnrned 
was  appolhted  Brigadier  General,  and  with  the  army  in  November, 
placed  on  that  staff  in  command  of  a  In  September,  1808,  he  sailed  in  com- 
origade.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  mand  of  about  10,000  men  for  Cotnnna, 
of  Major  General,  June  18, 1798,  and  re-  where,  he  arrived  in  the  beginniiig  of 
moved  to  the  staff  in  India."^^  *the  1st  of  November  and  formed  a  junction  with 
February  he  joined  the  army  forming  the  army  •  under  Sir  *  John  •  Moore. 
for  the  attack  of  Seringapatam,  and  com-  He  commanded  the  first  diyiaioti  of  that 
manded  a  brigade  or  Europeans.  On  arm v  ;  and  in  the  battle  of  X>>riuina,  on 
the  4th  of  May  he  commanded  the  the  16th  of  January,  1809,  he  Iqet  his  left 
storming  party  with  success.  arm. 

1  n  1  B56  he  was  removed  to  the  Bengal  As  senior  officer  afVer  Sir  John  MooteV 

staff,  and  commanded  a  brigade,  &c,  at  death,  Sir  David  Baird  communicated  to 

Dyrepore.  Government,  the  victory  of  Coranna, 

In  1801  he  was  appointed  to  command  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  heoMS 

an  intended  expedition  against  Bavaria,  of  ParliamenL 

but  which  was  sent  to  Egypt.   He  land-  In  teaUmonv  of  the  royal  approbatieo, 

ed  at  Cosier  in  June,  wiUi  the  army,  General  Baird  was  created  a%ronet  by 
and    ioined    Lieut.  General    Sir  John  ■  patent  dated  April  13th,  1809.  Sir  David 

fiutckinson's  axyay ,  a  few  days  before  Baird  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Gen- 
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«n],  Jane  4, 1814 ;  was  appointed  Gov-  Slatoa.  After  completing  bit  Btodies,  be 
ernor  of  Kinsale  on  the  cieath  of  Gen.  returned  to  Virffinia  and  practised  fai« 
Sir  Cornelias  Cayler,  in  1819,  and  of  profession  in  his  native  county  with 
Fort  George  on  the  death  of  Gen.  Ross,  reputi^tion  and  success.  In  1781,  he  was 
1827.  He  was  married  Aug.  4th,  1610,  chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of  dele- 
to  Miss  Preston  Cainpbell,  of  Femtower  gates  of  Virginia;  and  the  following 
and  Locklane,  co.  Perth ;  but  having  no  year,  as  one  of  that  body,  he  assisted  in 
issue,  is  succeeded  in  the  Baronetey,  the  adoption  and  ratification  of  the  Cou- 
in  pursuance  of  the  patent,  by  his  elder  stitution  of  the  United  States  by  the 
brother  Robert  Baird,  Esq.  of  Newbyth.  State  of  Virginia. 

From  Westmoreland  he  removed  to 

_,               _.  Alexandria,  a  wider  sphere  for  the  ezer- 

BusBROD  Washington.  ^^^  ^^y^^  talents  as  an  advocate  and  a 

JVoeemier,  1829. — At  Philadelphia,  in  jurist;    and  he   went  afterwards  from 

the  71st  year  of  his  age,  Bushrod  Wash-  thence  to  Richmond,  and  there  assumed 

ington,  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  and  maintained  an  equal  station  with  the 

the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes.  gentlemen  of  that  bar ;  whom  to  equal, 

Mr  Justice  Washington  was  the  son  of  has  always  been  and  continues  to  be 
John  A.  Wa8hington,12sq.of  Westmore-  conclusive  evidence  of  the  highest  pro- 
land  County,  Virginia,  who  was  the  next  fessional  attainments  and  character. 
eldest  brother  or  General  Washington.  Daring  his  arduous,  industrious  and 
His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  strong  extensive  practice  at  the  bar  in  Rich- 
mind,  and  possessed  the  consideration  mond  and  throuffhout  the  Stete,  Judge 
and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  Washineton  undertook  te  report  the  de- 
was  a  delegate  in  the  Stete  Legislature  cisionsof  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia; 
of  Virginia,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  Coun-  a  work  in  two  volumes,  of  high  authority 
ty  in  which  he  resided.  Bushrod  Wash-  in  the  Courte  of  tliat  Stete,  and  in  those 
ington,  his  son,  received  a  part  of  his  of  the  Union. 

olaseical  education  in  the  house  of  the  He  was  married,  in  1785,  to  Miss 
inflexible  patriot  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Blackburn ;  but  had  no  children.  He 
under  a  private  tutor ;  his  studies  were  was  a  devoted  husband  to  an  afiection- 
continued  under  his  paternal  roof,  and  af-  ate  wife  ;  and  such  was  the  strength .  of 
terwards  at  William  and  Mary's  College,  her  conjugal  attachment  to  her  deceased 
At  that  respectable  institution  commen-  husband,  that  she  survived  him  but 
ced  his  intimacv  and  friendship  with  three  days.  His  high  and  justreputetion 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  with  whom  he  as  a  lawyer,  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
became  afterwards  associated  in  the  Su-  his  character,  tind  the  confidence  and 
preme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes;  and  respect  of  the  whole  community  with 
whose  esteem,  confidence  and  respect,  whom  he  lived,  induced  President  Ad- 
he  continued  to  poesess,  in  the  fullest  ams,  in  1798,  to  appoint  him  an  associate 
extent,  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

The  invamon  of  Virginia  by  Lord  United  Stetes,  to  fill  the  vacancv,  which 
Comwaliis,  called  from  their  stuaies,  for  had  occurred  by  the  decease  of  Mr  Jus- 
ite  defence  the  gallant  youth  of  the  tice  Wilson.  He  continued  {o  hold  that 
Stete,  and  among  them  Bushrod  Wash-  honorable  situation,  and  presided  in  the 
ington,  who  joined  a  volunteer  troop  of  Circuit  Court  of  New  Jersey  and  in  that 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  John  F.  Mercer,  of  Pennsylvania  from  April,1803,  having 
in  the  army  conimanded  bv  Marquis  La  been  dnring  that  year  assigned  to  the 
Fayette.  During  the  whole  of  the  sum-  Circuit  Courte  composing  the  third  Cir- 
mer  he  remained  in  the  field,  and  until  coit,  until  his  death  in  Nov.  1829,  after 
Cornwallis  had,  crossed  James  river,  an  illness  of  nearly  two  months.  He 
It  was  then  supposed  that  the  inva-  arrived  at  Philadelphia  early  in  October, 
ders  intended  to  move  on  South  Caro-  on  his  way  to  .Trenton,  to  open  the  Cir- 
lina.;  the  troop  was  disbanded,  and  ite  cuit  Court,  and  complained  the  morn- 
members  returned  to  their  homes.  In  ing  following  of  being  unwell.  He  nev- 
Ihe  following  winter' he  came  to  Phila-  ertneless  went  to  New  Jersey,  and  dis- 
delphia,  and  under  the  auspices-  and  a^  charged  the  public  duties  with  his  ac- 
fectionate  care  of  General  Washington,  customed  energy  and  ability.  As  soon 
he  was  placed,  as  a  student  at  law,  in  as  the  business  was  disposed  of,  he  hur- 
the  office  of  Mr  Wilson,  a  gentleman  of  ried  back  to  Philadelphia,  to  avail  him- 
great  legal  learning  and  high  character,  self  of  the  medical  advice  of  his  favor- 
and  who  was  a(Ve]rwirdsApiM>inted  a' Jus-  ite  .physician,  Dr  Chapman.  The  ^sor- 
tioe  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  der  increased  rapidly  —  and  he  seemed 
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early  imprewd  with  the  belief  that  he  to  the  dignity  of  the  bench ,  aad  made 

•hoald  not  oTercome  it.    The  hope  that  justice  itjelf,  eyen  when  moet  aeTere, 

he  woald  he  able  to  ffo  through  the  du-  soften  into  the  moderation  of  merej. 

ties  of  the  session  or  the  Circuit  Court  It  gained  confidence  when   it  seemed 

of  the  United  States  for  Pennsylvania  least  to  seek  it.    It  repreaved  arrogance 

was  rot,  howsTeri  entirely  abandoned,  by  overawing  or  confounding  it. 

until  a  week  of  the  term  had  elapeed.  To  say,  that  as  a  judge,  he  was  wise. 

His  family  fortunately  reached  him  in  impartial  and  honest,  is  but  to  attribute 

time  to  console  his  concluding  hours,  to    him   those    qualifications,    without 

and  ffive  to  the  final  departure  Irom  this  which  the  honors  of  the  bench  are  but 

world  one  of  the  important  comforts  of  the  means  of  public  disgrace ,  or  con- 

which  it  is  susceptible.  tempt.    His  honesty  was  a  deep   vital 

Judge  Washington  was  the  favorite  principle,  not  measured  out  by  worldly 

nephew  of  President  Washington,  and  rules. 

the  devisee   of  Mount    Vernon ;   the  His  impartiality  was  a  Tirtae  of  his 

much  loved  residence  of  that  venerated  nature,  disciplined  and   instructed  by 

patriot.    To  Judge  Washington  he  also  constant  reflection  upon  the  infirmity 

gave  his  library,  and  he  also  oeqoeathed  and  accountability  of  man.  His  wiedom 

to  him  his  public  and  private  papers ;  was  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  chastened 

at  the  same  time  appointing  him  one  of  and  refined  and  invigorated  by  study, 

his  executors.    These  high  and  affec-  ffuidedby  experience,  dwelling  little  on 

tionate  testimonials  of  confidence  and  tneory,  but  constantly  enlargmg  itself 

esteem  were  ever  held  in  proud  poeses-  by  a  close  survey  of  principles, 

sion  by  him  on  whom  they  were  bestow-  He  was  a  learned  judge.    Not  in  that 

ed,  and  b;^  whom  they  were  deserved,  every  day  learning,  which  may  be  gath- 

For  thirtyone  years  Judge  Wash-  ered  up  by  a  hasty  reading  of  books  and 
ington  held  the  station  of  Justice  of  the  cases ;  but  that,  which  is  the  result  of 
Supreme  Court,  with  a  constantly  in-  long,  continued,  laborions  services,  and 
creasing  reputation  and  usefumess.  comprehensive  studies.  He  read  to 
Few  men,  inaeed,  have  possessed  higher  learn,  and  not  to  quote;  to  digest  and 
qualificaticSns  fox  the  omce,  either  natu-  master,  and  not  merely  to  dispuy.  He 
al  or  acquired.  Few  men  have  left  was  not  easily  satisfiea.  If  he  was  not 
deeper  traces  in  their  judicial  career,  of  as  profound  as  some,  he  was  more  ex- 
everything,  which  a  conscientious  jud^e  act  than  moet  men.  But  the  value  of  his 
ought  to  propose  for  his  ambition  or  his  learning  was,  that  it  was  the  keystone  of 
virtue  or  nis  glory.  His  mind  was  solid,  all  his  judgments.  He  indulged  not  the 
lather  than  brilliant;  sagacious  and  rash  desire  to  fashion  the  law  to  his  own 
searching  rather  than  quick  or  eager ;  views ;  but  to  follow  out  its  precepts 
slow,  but  not  torpid  ;  steady,  but  not  with  a  sincere  good  faith  and  simplicity. 
unyielding ;  comprehensive  ud  at  the  Hence  he  possessed  the  happy  ncnlty 
same  time  cautious^  patient  in  inquiry,  of  yielding  just  the  proper  weight  to  an- 
forcible  in  conception,  clear  in  reason-  thority ;  neither  on  the  one  band  sor- 
ing. He  was,  by  original  temperament,  rendering  himself  to  the  dictates  of  other 
mud,  conciliatinir  and  candid ;  and  yet  Judges,  nor  on  the  other  hand  over-rul- 
was  remarkable  for  an  uncompromising  ing  settled  doctrines  upon  his  own  pri- 
firmness.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  vate  notions  of  policy  or  justice, 
that  the  fear  of  man  never  fell  upon  him ;  But  it  b  as  a  man,  that  those  who 
it  never  entered  into  his  tnoughts,  knew  him  best,  will  most  love  to  contem- 
much  less  was  it  seen  in  his  actions.  In  plate  him.  There  was  a  daily  becinty  in 
him  the  love  of  justice  was  the  ruling  nis  life  which  won  every  neart.  He 
passion,  it  was  the  master  spring  of  afi  was  benevolent,  charitable,  affectionate 
nis  conduct.  He  made  it  a  matter  of  and  liberal  in  the  best  sense  of  the  terms, 
conscience  to  discharge  every  duty  with  He  was  a  Christian,  full  of  religions  sen- 
scrupulous  fidelity  and  scrupulous  leal.  sibility  and  religious  humility.  Attach- 
It  mattered  not,  whether  the  duty  were  ed  to  the  Episcopal  church  by  education 
small  or  great,  witnessed  by  the  world  and  choice,  he  was  one  of  its  most  sin- 
or  performed  in  private  ;  everywhere  cere,  but  unostentatious  friends.  He  was 
the  same  diligence,  watchfulness  and  as  fSree  from  bigotry  as  any  man ;  and  at 
pervading  sense  of  justice  were  seen.  the  same  time  that  he  claimed  the  ri|^t 

There  was  about  him  a  tenderness  of  to  think  for  himself,  he  admitted  with- 

giving  offence,  and  yet  a  fearlessness  of  out  reserve  the  same  right  in  others.- 

consequences  in  his  official  character  He  was,  therefore,  indulgent   even  to 

which  it  is  difficult  to  portray.    It  was  what  he  deemed  errors  in  doctrine,  and 

a  rare  combination,  which  added  inuch  abhorred  all  persecution  for  conscience* 
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sake.    But  what  made  reUgion  most  at-  advice.    A  few  hours  before  her  death 

tractive  in  him,  and  gave  it  occasionally  she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Don  Miguel, 

even  a  sublime  expression,  was  its  tran-  who  manifested  the  utmost  indifference 

quil,  cheerful,  unobtrusive,  meek  and  to  the  situation  of  his  mother.    Upon  be^ 

gentle  character.  ing  told  that  he  had  fone  out  with  the 

There  was  a  mingling  of  christian  Marquis  de  Bellas,  sne  is  reported  to 

graces  in  him,  whicHi  showed  that  the  have  said  '  It  appears  that  Don  Miguel 

habit  of  his  thoughts  was  fashioned  for  takes  more  interest  in  the  daughter  of 

another  and  a  better  world.  the  Marquis  than  in  me  ;  but  he  will 

soon  regret  the  death  of  his   mother.' 

-                  Q  She  retained  her  faculties  and  self  pos- 

QuxEH  OF  FoBTuoAL.              '  geggion  to  the  last;   in  proof  of  which 

Jan,  7th,  1830.  —  At  the  palace  of  she  ordered  several  letters  written  by 

Queluz,  near  Lisbon,  aged  54,  her  Maj-  Lord  Beresford  to  be  brought  to  her  and 

esty  Charlotta  Joachima,  Queen  Dow-  consigned  to  the  flames  before  her  eyes, 

ager  of  Portugal.  The  correspondence  of  another  Engfish- 

She  was  born  April  25th,  1775,  the  man  under  the  name  of  Major  Dodswell 

eldest  daughter  of  King  Charles  the  4th  met  with  a  similar  fate,    llie  family  of 

of  Spain,  by   Louisa  Maria  Theresa,  which  the  Queen  was  mother,  consisted 

Princess  of  Parma.    She  was  married  of  three  sons,  and  six  daughters. 

Jan.  9th,  1790,  to  King  John  the  Sixth  

of  Portugal,  who  died  March  10th,  1826.  ^      ^ 

The  activity  of  Uhe  old  Queen,'  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawhencb. 
the  administration  of  the  government  of  Jan.   14£A,  1690.  —  At  his   house  in 
Portugal,  during  many  years  past,  is  Russell  Square,  London,  aged  60,  Sir 
well  known. .  Her  character  has  long  Thomas  Lawrence,  Knight,  President 
been  unpopular  in  England,  and  her  of  the  Roval  Academy  of  England  and 
death  was  announced  in  the  Times  news-  Knight  oi  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
paper,  in  the  following  terms  of  unmeas-  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  bom  at 
ured  censure.    '  The  only  fact  of  import-  Bristol,  April  13,1 769.  H  is  father  Thomas 
ance  which  the  Lisbon  papers  record,  who  had  been  a  supervisor  of  excise, 
and  it  is  enough  for  one  arrival,  is  the  took  possession  of  the  White  Lion  Inn 
death  of  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Portu-  in  Broad  street,  on  the  3d  of  June  fol- 
gal,  the  mother  and  adviser  of  Don  Mi-  lowing  Sir  Thomas's  birth.  Sir  Thomas 
guel,  the  fanatic  plotter  against  the  peace  Lawrence's  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
and  freedom  of  Portugal,  and  the  unre-  a  dei^man  in  Gloucestershire, 
lentln^  instigator  of  general  persecution  Failing  in  business  at  Devizes,  Mr 
and  violence.    Few  persons,  in  modern  Lawrence  returned  to  Bath,  and  for  some 
times,   have   enjoyed  such    extensive  time  owed  his  own  support  and  that  of 
means  of  mischief;  on  so  liinited  a  stage  his  ^niily  to  the  talents  and  industry  of 
of  action,  and  none  have  ever  exercised  his  son  'Thomas,  then  in  his  boyhood, 
them  with  a  more  eager  instinct  of  cruel-  Without  favoring  circumstances  there- 
ty  and  vengeance.     Ke^ectinginherlast  fbre,  it  may  well  be  ascribed  to  innate 
moments  on  the  distracted  condition  of  genius  that  young  Lawrence,  at  a  verv 
the  Portuguese  Monarchy,  ^oaninff  un-  early  period  of  life,  manifested  a  decio- 
der  usurpation  and  oppression,  with  its  ed  talent  for  the  fine  arts  and  particular- 
trade  destroyed,  its  industry  paralyzed,  ly  for  portraiture.    His  predilections  and 
and  its  best  subjects  in  dungeons  or  in  abilities  in  this  pursuit  led  to  his  being 
exile,  she  could  leave  the  world  with  placed  as  a  pupil  under  the  care  of  Mr 
the  proud  satisfaction,  that  its  delivery  Hoare,  a  crayon  painter  of  excellent 
into  the  hands  of  despotism  and  anarchy,  taste,  fancy  and  feeling.    At  first  he  ex- 
was  mainly  her  own  work.'  ecuted  likewise  in  the  manner  of  his  in- 

Though  for  a  long  time  called  <  the  old  structor ,  and  two  of  these  portraits  have 
Queen,  she  was  not  far  advanced  in  life,  been  seen  of  ladies  in  redjackets — the 
when  she  became  the  victim  of  her  dis-  then  unsightly  costume  of  the  fashion- 
solute  habits  and  ardent  passions.  able  of  Bath — for  which  he  was  paid  ten 

When,  shortly  before  her  dissolution,  shillings  and  six   pence  each  ;  but  in 

pressed  by  one  of  her  confidants,  to  re-  their  finish  they  partake  of  the  extreme 

ceive  the  last  rites  of  religion,  she  repli-  delicacy  of  his  latest  production, 

ed  '  do  you  imagine  X  am  already  at  my  The  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  a  member 

extremity  ?'    She  had  previously  order-  of  the  Abercorn    family,    contributed 

ed  that  Azeveda  her  physician,  should  greatly  towards  the  cultivation  of  the 

not  be  allowed  to  approach  her  any  more,  young  artist's  talents,  as  well  by  pecuni- 

for  having  given  at  second  hand  tne  same  ary  encouragement  as  by  affording  him 
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•eceifl  to  some  yery  fine  ■criptniml  pie-  Right  Hon.  CFsobos  TiBRirxr. 

ce«,  the  production!  of  tbe  old  ipaeUn,  j^  35^  1830.— At  hie  house  in  S>. 

in  hii  poeteeeion.     Another  of  hie  eerly  ^ju^  ^^  ^^  68,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Geoise 

oetroni  was  Sir  Henry  Harfur,  a  Der-  Tierney ,  MTP.  for  Knareeborough. 

byshire  baronet  of  fortune  and  hberality,  Mr  Tierney  was  of  Irish  deecTnt,  nnd 

who  •'^•n  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  send  ^„  y^^  ^^  tifebraltar,  March  20th,  1761. 

the  lad  to  Italy  at  hts  own  expense ;  this  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Peter- 

proposal  was  declined  by  the  father,  on  jjome,  Cambridge, were  he  took  tke  de- 

the  alleged  ground  that  *  Thomas  s  gen-  „^^  ^f  ll\  D.  in  1784.     His  deetina- 

lus  stood  in  need  of  no  such  "d/    The  gon  in  life  was  tbe  bar,  to  which  he  was 

most  remarkable  incident  in  the  lifip  of  called,  but  which  from  the  deceue  of 

young  Lawrence,  during  his  residence  three  brothers,  his  private  fortune  ena- 

at  Bath,  WSJ  his  receiving  the  ffreat  sil-  ^led  him  early  to  relinquish  for  the 

verp^etto  from  the  BocieU  ©rArts  ^o^e  lofty  arena  of  the  Senate.    PreW- 

Before  Sir  Thomas  had  attained  his  ous,  however,  to  obtoining  that  object  of 

n  ^  rf '  ?•   ^"^'*^  removed    from  hi,  ambition,  he  became  an  author,  by 

BaUi  to  London,  and  in  those  days  the  the  publication  of  The  real  sitDationof 

faAer  used  to  seU  pencil  sketches  and  the   East  India   Company   considered 

portraits,  the  early  diawings  of  his  son,  ^^  respect  to  their  n^to  and  pri  viJe- 

for  half  a  guinea  each,  manv  of  which  ^^^  |7gf  * 

have  Bincel>een  repurchased  by  him  at  *  f  he  dekth  of  Sir  Edmund  Affleck,  the 

a  high  price.— Lawrence  s  first  appear-  member  for  Colchester,  at  the  close  of 

*»«•  »■  ■f^S^^'V'^'  **  Someniet  Mouse  y,^   „^e  an  opening  in  the  house  of 

was  m  1787;    here  we  find  Thomas  Coniions,  which  appSred  to  Mr  Tier- 

Lawience  at  No.  4  Leicester  Square,  ney  to  be  suited  to  WTviews. 

T^JTV  producUons-j-In  1789  he  the  step  was  a  bold  one.  for  C<aches- 

ezhibited  no  fewer  than  thirteen  pieces,  ter  was  a  borough  famous  for  the  length 

and  was  e  videnUy  advancing  rapidly  in  ^nd  vigor  of  itTconteste. 

his  profession,  he  was  in  1751  a  pnnci-  Not  Intimidated,  however,  Mr  Tiei- 

pal  oamter  m  ordinary  to  the  Kinjf.  „ey  stood  for  what  was  termed  the  pop- 

The  peace  ofl8l4  was  an  auspicious  ^ji  interest,  in  opposition  to  George 

!!L     *""'''•     ?•  ^y^^^  *  n»«-  Jackson,  Esq.    Bott^didatee  had  u 

nificent  commission  from  his  royal  pat-  equal  numSr  of  votes,  and  in  conse- 

rons,  to  paint  the  allied  soverei«is,  their  qience  there  was  a  double  return;  but 


VilnL    L^^l?5tK*   Tif'**^-^""^  ^^^^'    in  the  following  year,  how- 

Jitii  of  ^™      r  ^V*S'  P~«P«J  ever,  at  the  general  election;  the  tables 

the^rd/r  nf  irnrnVJI^Iii'T^^i  ^VI^  ^cre  reverJId  :    Mr  JacksiJn   was  le- 

On  Jhl  5«5?iff  Sr^^?^  ?2^®i^-  t«™d  ;  and,  on  Mr  Tiemey's  petition, 

ThomS  r^i^«f        ^''?*'f  ^I^'f^  the  Coimittie  reported,  April  5,  1791, 

P«.TntWK.Tjn  I*"  •^•^1^'*  ^  ^^  that  'it  was  frivSous  Im/ vexitious.' 

irthlrw-S  t^H  K^*' '7.*^   «*^*"!?-  Mr  Tierney  published  in  1791, '  Two 

efe.i^L.?^"*^*'r       '•''*"'>'!  letters  addressed    to  the   Right  Hon. 

w?S^.tr?.i?r'*^*^^"*?u-"''*^**1  Henry  Dundas  and  the  HoS.   Henry 

h^n^aUn^J^V^'^^  ""^^"l  ^'^^^  Hobait,  on  tfie  conduct  adopted  respe^ 

':t::u!:l^i:^^t''^''^^''''''^'^^  tin^theColchesterPetition^      ^ 

l^^lm^ntW^^l^^^Al'''^'^''^'^*  published  'A  letter  to  thi  RL  Hon. 

In  I85S  a^r  T  T^"  *"■  ^^T'   .u  Henry  Dundas,  on  the  situation  of  the 

vUUtoPaS/LthT"^''*^"**?*''*^?  East  India  Company.'     To  this  pam- 

rnTcwS'thl^^^                   ""^^^  phlet  which  was^onymous,  an*3Se 

K^iel™^^^  ^^^  satisfactory  reply  4as  written  by 

ffis  death  J^.fnJf^^^^^T''*^^''^^^^  Mr   George  AndeiSon.      Mr    Tierney 

after  a  B!Ste.To^^^^^       occurring  then  publSied,  with  his  name,  *  A  let- 

Mr  Tierney,  at  the  general  election. 
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in  1796,  was  ioTited  to  itand  for  Soath-  On  the  30th  of  S«ptemh«r,  1806,  Mr 
wark ;  and  a  aubscription  was  raised  to  Tiemey  was  appointed  President  of  the 
bring  him  in  free  of  expense.  His  com-  board  of  Control  for  the  affairs  of  India, 
petitor  was  the  late  George  Woodford  A  new  writ  for  Soutliwark  was  ordered ; 
Thelasson,£sq.  MrThelasson  hadade-  but,  before  the  election  came  on,  the 
cisive  majority  on  the  poll;  but  Mr  Tier-  Parliament  w^s  dissolved, 
ney  prepared  a  petition,  and  after  an  in-  At  the  general  election  Sir  Thomas 
yestigation  before  a  committee,  at  which  Turton  at  length  took  the  place  of  Mr 
he  acted  as  his  own  counsel,  obtained  a  Tierney  ;  who  was  contented  to  be  re- 
decision  that  Mr  Thelasson's  election  turned  for  the  borough  of  Athlone  ;  as 
was  Toid,  in  consequence  of  his  having  in  the  next  Parliament,  he  was  for  Ban- 
acted  *  in  violation  of  the  Statute  com-  don  bridges. 

itionly  called  the  Treating  Act,  where-  In  the  same  way  he  entered  the  Par- 
*  by  he  is  incapacitated  to  serve  in  Parlia-  liament  of  1812,  as  member  for  Appleby ; 
ment,  upon  such  election.'  and  at  the  elections  of  1818, 18S0  and 
On  the  new  election  which  in  conse-  1826  he  was  returned  forKnaresborough. 
quence  took  place,  Mr  Thelasson  had  With  Lord  Grenville*s  administration, 
again  a  majority ;  but  on  another  peti-  Mr  Tierney 's  six  months  of  office  ceas- 
tion  from  Mr  Tiemey,  it  was  determin-  ed ;  he  again  joined  the  opposition,  of 
ed  that  the  former  was  not  eligible,  and  which  after  the  death  of  Mr  Ponsonby  in 
that  the  latter  was  duly  elected.  1817,  he  came  to  be  considered  the  lead- 
Mr  Tiemey  now  became  a  constant  er ;  nor  did  he  return  to  place  till  Mr 
attendant  in  the  Houses,  a  frequent  de-  Canning  invited  him  to  the  Mastership 
bater,  and  an  active  opponent  of  Mr  Pitt  of  the  Mint,  in  Mav,  1827.  He  finally 
and  the  war  with  France.  retired  with  Lord  Cr(xierich,in  January , 
During  the  debate  of  the  bill, '  for  1828.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
suspendinffseamen*s protections,'  of  Fri-  declared  to  an  oldand  valued  friend, that 
dav.  May  25th,  1798,  Mr  Pitt  was  thrown  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  down  to 
off  his  guard,  and  declared,  that  *  he  con-  the  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
sidered  Mr  Tierney 's  oppositions  as  pro-  Session,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his 
ceeding  from  a  wish  to  impede  the  ser-  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
vice  otthe  Country.'  For  tiiis  express-  Mr  Tierney  had  labored  under  an  Or- 
ion the  speaker,  at  Mr  Tiemey's  desire,  ganic  disease  of  the  heart  for  many 
required  an  apoloffy  ;  but  Mr  Pitt  de-  years.  His  mind  was  always  cheerful, 
clined.  Nothing  ftirther  was  said  in  the  and  the  fatal  malady  never  produced  the 
house  ;  but  Mr  Tiemey  thought  it  ne-  least  depression  of  spirits, 
cessary  to  demand  in  private  that  satis-  The  aa^  on  which  he  died,  he  trans- 
faction,  which  the  speaker  had  been  un-  acted  business  and  was  very  cheerful, 
able  to  procure  for  him .  A  duel  in  con-  Mr  Tiemey  married  at  Staple  ton  in  Glou- 
sequence  took  place  on  the  Sunday  fol-  cestershire,  July  10th,  1789,  Miss  Miller 
lowing,  which  fortunately  terminated  of  that  place.  By  that  lady,  who  sur- 
without  bloodshed.  vives  him,  he  had  a  large  family. 

On  the  dissolution  in  1802,  a  third  can-  

didate  started  for  Southwark  in  addition  .  _,              _, 

to  the  late  members.     This  was  Sir  William  Tudor. 

Thomas  Turton,  who  was  greatly  at-  ^arcA  9th,  1830.  — In  Rio  Janeiro  in 

tached  to  Mr  Pitt,  under  whose  admin-  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  Wm.  Tudor,  late 

istration,  in  1796,  he  had  been  created  a  Charge  d*  Affairs  of  the  U.  S.  at  the  court 

baronet.      Mr  Tiemey,  however,  was  of  Brazil.  Wm.  Tudor  was  a  native  of 

found  successful  at  the  close  of  the  poll,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  adescen-  < 

which  was  as  follows.    Henry  Thom-  dant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that 

ton,  Esq.  1644,  George  Tiemey,  Esq.  Colony.    His  father  was  the  first  Jndffe 

1395,  Sic  Thomas  Turton,  1226.  Advocate  in  the  Ameiican  army  at  tne 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1803,  Mr  Tiemey  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 

was  sworn  a  privy  Counsellor,  as  Trea-  war.   After  passing  several  years  in  that 

surer  of  the  navy ;  anew  writ  for  South-  service,  he  retired  from  the  army  and 

wark  was  the  same  day  ordered,  and  he  resumed  the  practice    of  the    law,  in 

was  re-elected.  which  he  attained  distinguished   emi- 

Having  retired  from  office  with  Mr  nence.    He  was  many  years  a  member 

Addinffton  in  Maj,  1804,  he  was  examin-  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and 

ed  by  the  Commissioners,  while  occupi-  some  time   Secretary  of  that  Common- 

ed  in  drawing  up  their  tenth  Report,  and  wealth.    His  son ,  from  early  childhood, 

answered  to  their  satisfaction.  had  made  himself  the  idol  of  his  friends. 
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bj  the  natural  sweetness  of  his  disposi-  d'Affiurs  of  the  Unit^  States  at  Rio  de 

tion,  and  the  liveliness  of  his  genius  —  Janeiro.    Ue  received  his  commisuon  at 

qualities,  wbichj  stimulated  by  a  pure  Lima,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  bat  was 

spirit  of  patriotism,  by  an  earnest  attach-  detained  by  illness  there,  and  afterwards 

ment  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  at  Valparaiso,  in  Chili,  so  that  he  arri- 

by  indefatigable  industry,  have  disclos-  yed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  summer  of 

ed  themselves  in  results  of  permanent  1828.    He  there  negotiated  an  arrange- 

influence   upon   the   temper,  the  taste,  ment  of  indemnity  lor  the  depredations 

and  the  public  spirit  of  his  country-  which  had  been  suffered  by  citizens  of 

Mr  Tudor,  like   many  other  eminent'  the  United   States,  and  a  commercial 

citixens  of  New  England,  received  the  treaty,    which   was    ratified   with   the 

first  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Senate  of 

at  the  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover  ;  the  United  States.    After  accomplishing 

and  in  his  18th  year  [1796]  was  ffradua-  these  important   services,  Mr     Todor* 

ted  at  Harvard   University.     He   soon  obtained  irom  the  Government  a  tempo- 

afler  visited  Europe,  and  spent  several  rary  leave  of  absence,  rendered  neces- 

years  in  travelling  in  various  countries  sary  by  the  state  of  his  health,  and  donUy 

of  that  hemisphere.  so  By  tbe  earnestness  of  his  desires  to 

Afler  bavins  been   several    years  a  revisit  the  country  where  aiJ  his  afiec- 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu-  tions  were  centered,  and  a  parent  in  th# 
setts,  in  the  year  1823  Mr  Tudor  was  decline  of  life,  to  whom  his  filial  attach- 
appointed  Consul  of  the  United  States  ment  was  the  return  and  the  rewards  of 
at  Lima,  and  for  the  ports  of  Peru.     He  the  tenderest  maternal  devotion.    The 
arrived  there  a  short  time  before  the  bat-  long  treasured  hope,  mutually  cherish- 
tie    of   Ayacucho,   the   decisive    blow  ed,  of  this  meeting,  was  destined  to  be 
which  terminated  the  dominion  of  Spain  disappointed.     A  few  days  uf  illness 
in  South  America.   That  event  was  pre-  closed  his  life,  and  left  to  Uie  surviving 
ceded  and  followed  by  various  successive  members  of  his  family  only  the  conaola- 
revolutions,  of  which  Mr  Tudor  was  a  tory  memory  of  his  virtues,  an«la  deep- 
witness  ;  and  of  the  progress  and  secret  er  interest  in  the  promises  and  hopes  of 
springs  of  which, he  gave  to  the  Govern-  futurity. 

ment  of  the  United  States  the  most  par-        Mr  Tudor  was  never  married.     Un- 

ticular  and  correct  information.  He  was  incumbered  with  the  cares  and  ties  of 

recognised  asConsul  of  theUnited  States  domestic  life,  his  feelings,  always  iN>nev- 

by   the  first   Republican  Government,  olent,  and  his  intellect,  always  scUVe, 

formed  afler  the  dissolution  of  the  Span-  sought  occupation  in  the  regions  of  lit- 

ish  authpiity.  Through  all  the  successive  erature,  and  expanded  into  useful  exer- 

changes  in  the  Government  which  en-  tions  of  a  lofly  patriotism.    He  was  the 

sued,  Mr  Tudor,  by  his  candor,  his  dis-  founder,  and  for  two  years  the  sole  edi- 

cre tion, and  his  conciliatory  deportment,  tor  and  proprietor,  of  the  North  Ameri- 

acquired  and  preserved  the   considera-  can  Review,  a  work  which  has  contribot- 

tion  of  all  the  alternately  predominating  ed,  more  than  any  other  that  could  be 

parties  ;  and,  even  while  without  ofEciu  named,  to  raise  the  standard  of  letters, 

Eolitical  character,  by  the  influence  of  oftaste,  and  ofscience, on  this  continent, 
is  personal  virtues  alone,  had  obtained  He  continued  to  contribute  some  of  the 
the  confidence  of  the  most  eminent  and*  most  pleasing  and  valuable  articles  to 
patriotic  leaders  of  the  country  ;  inso-  this  periodical  miscellany,  long  after  he 
much,  that  when  those  unfortunate  mis-  had  ceased  to  be  its  editor,  ana  eTen  dn- 
underslandings  arose  between  the  Re-  ring  his  residence  in  Peru.  His  Letters 
publics  of  Columbia  and  Peru,  which  upon  the  Eastern  States,  opened  to  the 
terminated  in  a  war,  Mr  Tudor  became  observers  of  manners,  and  to  the  paint- 
the  or^an  of  a  communication  from  the  ers  of  nature,  a  field  until  then  almost 
Peruvian  Government,  requesting  the  wholly  unexplored,  and  which  has  since 
interposition  of  the  United  States  to  me-  been  successfully  cultivated,  both  in  the 
oiate  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  forms  of  fiction  and  of  truth.  Uis  Life 
Repu})Ucs.  About  the  same  time,  the  of  James  Otis,  preserved  for  the  insttuc- 
^"  between  the  Brazilian  Government  tion  of  future  ages  the  memory  of  the 
and  the  Republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  profoundest  and  most  intrepid  of  the  pa- 
led to  numerous  injurious  acts  and  de-  triots,  who  prepared  the  miffhty  rerola- 
p^dations  committed  by  naval  and  other  tion,  which  their  successors  were  to 
omcersunderBrazilian  authority ,againsi;  achieve.  Among  his  manuscripU  are 
the  r?"?™"«»**  interests  and  citizens  of  several  volumes  nearly  prepared  for  the 
1827  Mt^  J  '®'*  ^^  ^^®  summer  of  press,  on  various  subjects  of  public  in- 
',  mr  ludor  was  appointed  Charge  terest,  and  containing  much  information 
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concerning  the  South  American  coun- 
tries, which  he  had  aurTeyed,  duiinchia 
rciiidettce  in  them,  with  the  eye  o7  an 
observer  of  nature  and  manners,  of  a 
statesman  and  a  philosopher. 

These  are  the  principal  and  most  last- 
ing memorials  left  by  William  Tudor* 
of  his  own  high  and  honorable  spirit. 
The  Monument  of  Bunker  Hill,  which  it 
may  engage  the  grateful  patriotism  of 
more  than  one  generation  to  complete, 
originated  also  in  the  conceptions  of  bis 
mind«  He  was  the  founder  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  which  that  work  was  underta- 
ken. Nor  here  should  the  list  of  his  ex- 
ertions lor  tlie  improvement  and  honor  of 
his  country  end ;  while  a  member  of  the» 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  every  work  purposed 
for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  State; 
and  had  it  been  his  fortune  once  more  to 
revisit  his  native  land,  no  purpose  of  good 
or  of  glory,  which  could  have  been  de- 
signed for  her  benefit,  would  have  failed 
to  receive  countenance  and  support  from 
him. 


Marquis  ds  Lallt  Tollxndajl. 

Mareh  Wth^  1880.  —  At  Paris,  aged 
79,  Trephine  Gerard,  Marquis  de  Lally 
ToUendal,  Peer  of  France,  Minister  of 
state,  &c. 

This  disting^shed  patriot,  orator  and 
scholar,  was  the  son  of  the  brave  but 
unfortunate,  Count  Lally,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  French  armv  \n  India; 
who  it  will  be  remembered,  fell  a  sacri- 
fice in  the  year  1766,  to.  the  intrigues  of 
a  party  who  had  conspired  hie  destruc- 
tion, as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
their  own  lives  and  characters.  An  ini- 
quitous  sentence  of  condemnation  having 
been  obtained  against  him,  the  unhappy 
general  was  beheaded,  within  six  hours 
from  the  time  of  the  judgment  having 
been  made  known  to  him.  Outraged 
justice,  however,  at  length  resumed  her 
sway,  for,  in  the  year  1783,  the  attainder 
was  reversed,  the  innocence  of  the 
murdered  veteran  was  formally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  his  estates  and  honors  re- 
stored to  his  son,  the  subject  of  tills 
memoir. 

Zealously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  na- 
tional liberty,  the  Marquis  de  Lally 
Tollendal  attached  himself,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  revolution,  to  the  popular 
party.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1789,  he 
harangued  Louis  16th,  on  his  journey  to 
Paris. 

He  voted,  on  the  4th  August,  tor  the 
abolition  of  the  '  Droits  feodaux ;'  and 


that  the  King  be  proclaimed  '  Restorer 
of  the  liberty  of  France.'  He  voted 
also  for  the  admissibility  of  all  French- 
men to  public  functions;  regard  only 
being  had  to  their  talents  and  virtue. 
After  so  many  acts  of  dejrotion  to  the 
national  cause,  the  Marquis  de  Lally 
suddenly  lost  all  his  popularity.  He 
endeavored,  in  conjunction  with  MM. 
Necker  and  Mounier,  to  establish  in 
France  a  representative  government, 
similar  to  that  of  England ;  the  attempt 
brought  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  re- 
publicans. On  finding  his  efibrts  to  serve 
his  country  unavailing,  and  disgusted  by 
the  violent  and  cruel  measures  sanction- 
ed by  the  convention,  he  withdrew  from 
that  assemblv,  of  which  his  eloquence 
had  rendered  him  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments. 

From  having  been  once  the  most  popu- 
lar character  in  France,  the  Marquis  de 
Lally  was  now  become  an  object  of  the 
most  rancorous  persecution;  was  arrested , 
aod  thrown  into  the  Abbaye,  where  he 
escaped,  almost  by  a  miracle,  the  horri- 
ble massacres  of  the  2d  and  3d  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  having  been  a  prisoner  in  that 
prison  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  80th  of 
August  From  a  letter  bearing  that  date, 
it  seems  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  re- 
lease principally  to  the  influence  of  his 
Scottish  relation,  Lord  Loughborough, 

Soon  after  his  escape  from  the  Abbaye 
he  went  over  to  England,  where  he  re- 
sided for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

On  hearing  that  the  Jacobin  faction 
had  proceeded  to  the  enormity  of  subject- 
inff  their  King  to  a  trial,  the  Marquis  de 
Laiiy's  devotion  to  the  person  of  his 
prince  rendered  him  so  regardless  of  his 
own  Safety,  as  to  petition  the  convention 
Ibr  permission  to  defend  him  at  their 
bar. 

Upon  his  request  being  refused  by  the 
convention,  he  published,  in  England, 
his  <Phidoyer  pour  Louis  Xvl.  in 
which  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch  is  defended  with  consummate 
eloquence  and  unanswerable  argumenta- 
tion. 

Afterwards,  in  1797,  he  published  hia 
*  Defense  des  Emigres  Frangais,  a  work 
of  such  extraordinary  merit,  that  no. 
less  than  40,000  were  sold  in  France  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  issue  from  the  press. 
Nor  was  it  read  with  less  interest  in 
foreign  countries ;  having  been  immedi- 
ately translated  into  German,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  (by  Gi£fi>rd)  into  Eng- 
lish. —  His  *  Compte  rendre  k  des  com- 
mettans,'  and  his  *  Essai  sur  la  vie  de  T. 
Wentworth  compte  de  Strafford,*  (in  the 
latter  of  which  he  draws  a  parallel  be- 
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tween  the  case  of  Lord  Straflord  and  that  ing;  the  harassiiig  ecenea  he  had  ptwed 

of  his  own  murdered  father,)  are  also  throush  during  the  last  forty  yean  ol 

works  of  no  ordinary  merit  his  life,  retains,  till  within  a  rery  few 

His  speech  in  the  chamber  of  Peers,  days  of  his  .decease,  his  iaciiltif 


on  the  24th  March,  1818,    *  poar  la  pro-     state  of  almost  yonthfol  vigor ;  and 
rogation  de  la  Id  rendue  le  6  Decemore,     preparing  an  adidreas  to  the  Chamber  o( 


1814,  en  favour  de  emifrr6s,'  and  printed  Peers,  against  the  opening  of  the 

by  cvder  of  the  chambers,  drew  from  when  it  pleased  Heaven  to  deprive  that 

Louis  XVUL  the  complimentary  title  of  assembly,  of  one  of  its  greatest  oma- 

<  L*Oratio  pro  Marcello.'  ments,  and  the  ELing,  of  a  devoted  ser- 

On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  fromClba,  vant 

in  1815,  the  Marquis  de  Lally  follow-  The  Marquis  left  only  one  child,  a 

ed  Louis  XV Ul.  to  Ghent;  and,  on  the  daughter,  married  to  the  Count  D'Aux, 

second  restoration  of  that  monarch  he  a  French  nobleman,  by  whom  she  has 

was  elevated  to  the  nnk  of  Marquis,  two  children. 

made  a  Peer  of  France,  a  minister  of  One  distant  branch  of  the  ftmfly  of 

state,  &c.  •  Lally  still  exists  in  Fjiglsnd,  and  two 

The  venerable  Marquis,  notwithstand-  more  remote  brandies  in  Irelaiid. 


